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PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION. 


ERRATA. 


Page  406,  twelfth  line  from  bottom,  for  posterior,  read  cortical. 
Page  764,  sixth  line  from  top,  for  without ,  read  with. 


tated  to  alter  grammatical  relations,  substitute  and  interpolate  words, 
and  in  other  ways  depart  from  the  strict  letter  of  his  model  whenever 
it  has  seemed  to  him  that  clearness  and  the  necessities  of  the  English 
idiom  required  the  change.  Upon  this  point  lie  is  gk?H$o  say  that  he 
has  the  entire  approval  of  Dr.  Fuchs,  who  has  naU^Iy  given  his  au¬ 
thorization  to  the  work  of  translation,  but  has^C^en  good  enough  to 
look  over  and  indulgent  enough  to  commen^Mat  portion  of  the  book 
submitted  to  his  inspection. 

In  consonance  with  his  views  of  a  jfc&nslator’s  duties,  the  author  of 
the  present  version  has  made  only ^jcn  additions  as  seemed  necessary 
to  adapt  the  book  to  American^O^ders.  These  additions  are  every¬ 
where  distinguished  by  beingN^fmosed  in  brackets,  and,  in  the  case  of 
footnotes,  by  having  the  tfetpr  D  appended  to  them.  The  translator 
alone  is  responsible  f(*r<^ch  insertions ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair 
to  state  that  a  numbfiYhf  them  have  been  submitted  to  Dr.  Fuchs  and 


The  appei  idnt  containing  the  cuts  of  instruments  is  also  matter 
inserted  by^a^translator.  These  cuts  (and  also  the  two  on  page  722) 
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have  been  kindly  furnished  by  Tiemann  &  Co.,  and  by  E.  B.  Meyro- 
witz,  the  well-known  instrument  makers  of  this  city,  to  whom  the 
translator  desires  here  to  make  suitable  acknowledgments  for  the 
courtesy  extended. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  translator  that  he  has  succeeded  in  faithfully 
reproducing  a  work  the  many  excellences  of  which  should  command 
for  it  a  wide  circulation  in  this  country,  as  they  have  already  done  in 
Europe. 

A.  Duane,  M.  D. 

25  East  Thirty-first  Street,  New  York,  July  6 , 1892 . 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published  five  German 
editions  have  been  issued.  Each  of  these  has  been  characterized  by 
the  addition  of  important  new  matter  and  by  the  thorough  revision  of 
the  old.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  last  or  seventh  edition, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  merits  of  lucidity,  judicious  treatment  of  the 
subject,  and  excellence  of  proportion  and.  balance,  that  have  always 
characterized  Prof.  Fuch’s  treatise,  bears  everywhere  the  marks  of  the 
most  thorough  revision,  of  additions  and  corrections,  bringing  the  book 
up  to  date  in  all  its  parts,  so  that  it  presents  an  excellent  summary  of 
ophthalmological  science  as  we  know  it  to-day. 

Although  alterations  will  be  found  on  almost  every  page,  the  most 
marked  changes  will  be  met  with  in  the  sections  on  functional  exam¬ 
ination,  the  pathology  of  corneal  and  conjunctival  diseases  (especially 
the  parts  relating  to  ulcus  serpens  and  diphtheria),  and  the  diseases  of 
the  fundus.  Over  eighty  illustrations  have  been  added. 

The  translator  has  thought  it  proper  to  insert ^^new  sections: 
§  125  A  (page  616),  upon  heterophoria,  and  §  148  A-X^ge  724),  upon  the 
use  of  homatropine  and  other  cycloplegics  andxhe  general  subject  of 
the  correction  of  refractive  errors.  For  tMk&e  insertions,  as  well  as 
all  others  of  his  own  (distinguished  as(m)wie  first  edition  by  being 
inclosed  in  brackets)  the  translator  isJ^hollv  responsible. 

In  view  of  the  favorable  receptjgji  accorded  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  in  this  country,  the  translajS^has  little  hesitation  in  offering  the 
second,  particularly  as  it  redrarents  an  essentially  improved  form  of  a 
work  which  has  alreadyrfxrored  to  be  of  value  to  so  many — and  of  a 
work,  moreover,  whipjg^in  matter,  scope,  and  treatment,  contains  so 
much  that  appeals  (Byth  to  the  professed  ophthalmologist  and  to  the 
general  p 
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Ptieth  Street,  New  York, 
March  1,  1899. 


Alexander  Duane. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  THE  EYE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OBJECTIVE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  EYES. 


1.  The  examination  of  a  patient’s  eyes  is  begun  after  establishing 
the  history  of  the  case.  In  making  this  examination  too  much  stress 
can  not  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  proceeding  systematically,  since 
otherwise  important  matters  can  very  readily  be  overlooked.  We  first 
examine  the  patient  with  regard  to  his  general  physical  condition  as 
well  as  with  regard  to  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  then,  in 
observing  the  eyes  themselves,  proceed  gradually  from  the  superficial 
parts — lids,  conjunctiva,  and  cornea — to  the  deeper  portions. 

In  respect  to  the  lids ,  there  are  to  be  considered  their  position  and 
mobility,  the  breadth  of  the  fissure  between  them  and  their  power  of 
closing.  The  character  of  the  skin  lining  the  lids  is  examined,  and 
especially  at  their  margins,  where  pathological  changes  are  most  often 
found.  Apart  from  the  symptoms  of  inflammation,  wlAh  are  local¬ 
ized  with  especial  frequency  at  the  borders  of  the  the  things 
that  we  must  look  for  are  whether  the  palpebral  ems  have  not  pos¬ 
sibly  lost  their  sharply  defined  form  and  outline-Mether  the  cilia  are 
correctly  placed,  and  also  whether  the  punct^^ip  properly  into  the 
lacus  lacrymalis.  At  the  same  time,  we  tffthpvnot  neglect  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  region  of  the  tear  sac.  Shoul($^smtple  inspection  disclose  no 
alteration,  it  is  yet  often  possible,  by  ]J0ssure  with  the  fingers  in  this 
region,  to  make  the  contents  of  th^^iseased  sac  exude  through  the 
puncta.  V<ZR* 

The  examination  of  the  MmQtul  itself  is  often  rendered  very  diffi¬ 
cult  by  strong  spasm  of  tKe  Sras — blepharospasm.  This  is  especially 
-  the  case  in  children  who^tne  more  the  physician  attempts  to  draw  the 
lids  apart,  squeeze  thej*oft?e  more  tightly  together.  In  these  cases  the 
forcible  separatiom^Kthe  lids  calls  for  the  greatest  caution,  since,  if 
this  is  not  obser^M^knd  a  deeply  penetrating  ulcer  is  present,  it  is  easy 
to  cause  a  sud<3Ai  perforation  of  the  cornea,  nay,  even  the  extrusion  of 
the  lens  froftQmb  eye.  By  dropping  a  solution  of  cocaine  between  the 
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slightly  parted  lids  we  try  to  diminish  their  sensitiveness ;  and  for  the 
separation  of  the  lids  we  can,  with  advantage,  use  Desmarre’s  elevator, 
with  which  we  shall  less  readily  inflict  an  injury  than  we  should  do  if, 
in  using  the  fingers,  we  exerted  too  great  a  pressure  upon  the  eyeball. 
Finally,  in  many  cases  it  is  only  by  means  of  narcosis  that  we  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  view  of  the  eyes.  In  spite  of  all  these 
difficulties  we  should  not  be  deterred  from  insisting  upon  an  exact 
examination  of  the  eyes  at  the  patient’s  first  visit,  in  order  to  establish 
the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  and  to  determine  the  treatment. 

In  regard  to  the  eyeball  itself,  we  must  first  satisfy  ourselves  whether 
its  situation  in  the  orbit,  its  position  in  respect  to  the  other  eye,  its 
size,  and  its  mobility  are  normal  or  not. 

The  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  can  be  brought  into  view  by  everting 
the  latter.  With  the  lower  lid,  it  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  simply 
draw  it  down,  while  the  patient  is  told  at  the  same  time  to  look  up. 
With  the  upper  lid,  eversion  requires  a  certain  degree  of  skill,  which 
must  be  obtained  by  practice.  It  is  the  more  important  to  acquire  this 
facility,  since  it  is  just  the  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  lid  that  generally 
affords  the  best  evidence  for  the  diagnosis  of  conjunctival  diseases: 
the  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  uneven  surface,  the  formation 
of  cicatrices,  which  are  characteristic  of  trachoma,  are  here  most  easily 
to  be  perceived.  Further,  the  eversion  of  the  upper  lid  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  necessary  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies'. 

In  the  examination  of  the  cornea ,  besides  a  careful  inspection  (if 
need  be,  with  a  magnifier,  such  as  that  of  Hartnack),  there  are  two 
main  artifices  in  use — examination  of  the  corneal  reflex  and  lateral 
illumination.  To  examine  the  corneal  reflex  signifies  nothing  more 
than  to  direct  the  eye  in  such  a  manner  that  Hie  reflection  of  a 
window  placed  opposite  it  is  visible  upon  the^jM^a  (in  Fig.  30  the 
image  of  four  window  panes  is  seen  upon  tl  weft  per  and  outer  quad¬ 
rant  of  the  cornea).  By  causing  the  eye  to4Tohow  the  movements  of  a 
finger  held  before  it,  the  reflection  is  gr&^iklly  brought  upon  different 
portions  of  the  corneal  surface,  of  wh^&Qcurvature  and  smoothness  we 
in  this  way  obtain  an  impression,  c 

Lateral  illumination  consistsQ^  the  concentration  of  light  upon  a 
certain  portion  of  the  cornea^  means  of  a  convex  lens.  This  impor¬ 
tant  method,  although  alp&£|y  employed  by  Himly,  Mackenzie,  and 
Sanson,  was  yet  very  litra^sKnown  formerly,  and  first  obtained  general 
currency  through  tl^eSfforts  of  Helmholtz.  A  light  (candle  or  lamp) 
is  placed  beside  ano^gomewhat  in  front  of  the  patient.  Then,  by  the 
aid  of  a  strong  cmjrex  lens  (of  15-20  D.),  the  rays  are  concentrated  to 
a  cone  of  liglf^whose  apex  is  made  to  fall  upon  the  portion  of  the 
cornea  to^wxamined.  This  method  is  designated  as  focal  illumina¬ 
tion,  be^&usb  the  point  to  be  illuminated  is  brought  into  the  focus  of 
the  l^j^*  This  point  stands  out  with  special  distinctness  because,  on 
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the  one  hand,  a  great  quantity  of  light  is  concentrated  upon  it,  and 
because,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parts  immediately  surrounding  it  re¬ 
main  almost  completely  in  darkness.  On  this  latter  ground,  lateral 
illumination  gives  the  most  advantageous  result  if  in  its  application 
the  room  is  darkened.  By  lateral  illumination  we  can  recognize 
opacities  in  the  cornea  which  are  perceptible  in  no  other  way.  The 
iris,  too,  and  the  lens  as  well,  can  be  examined  in  this  way  by  vary¬ 
ing  the  depth  to  which  the  light  is  projected.  By  so  doing  we  have 
not  merely  the  advantage  of  getting  very  sharp  images,  but  also,  from 
the  fact  that  we  can  at  will  vary  the  depth  to  which  the  apex  of  the 
conical  sheaf  of  rays  is  projected,  we  get  information  as  to  the  depth 
at  which  the  changes  that  we  observe  are  situated.  A  handier  method 
of  lateral  illumination  is  furnished  by  the  lamp  of  Priestley  Smith. 
This  carries  in  its  center  a  small  candle  as  a  source  of  light;  a 
strong  convex  lens  let  into  the  side  of  the  lamp  serves  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  cone  of  light. 

In  addition  to  the  appearance  of  the  cornea  we  have  further  to 
examine  its  sensitiveness,  which  is  best  done  by  touching  it  with  the 
point  of  a  thread. 

The  anterior  chamber  must  be  examined  more  especially  in  respect 
to  its  depth — that  is,  whether  it  is  shallower  or  deeper,  as  a  whole,  or 
whether  possibly  it  is  of  unequal  depth.  Further,  we  look  for  any 
abnormal  matters  which  may  be  present  in  the  chamber,  such  as  an 
exudate,  blood,  foreign  bodies,  etc. 

In  the  iris  its  color  as  well  as  the  clearness  of  its  markings  must  be 
observed.  For  the  recognition  of  adhesions  the  instillation  of  atro¬ 
pine  is  often  requisite.  We  inspect  the  active  movements  (reaction) 
of  the  iris  as  well  as  any  passive  movement  that  be  present 

(tremulousness  of  the  iris  in  movements  of  the  eyelraHf.  In  order  to 
determine  the  reaction  of  the  iris  to  light,  we  iMVcover  the  eye  by 
holding  the  hand  before  it,  and  then  see  wbjeffi^*,  upon  suddenly  re¬ 
moving  the  hand,  the  pupil  contracts  (dii^Q&action).  Then  we  see 
if  the  pupil  of  the  eye  under  examinatidjijtekcts  when  the  other  eye 
is  alternately  illuminated  and  shaded  t&psensual  reaction).  To  keep 
the  eye  still  while  being  thus  testecL  fhe  patient  is  directed  to  fix  it 
upon  some  distant  object.  Furthermore,  we  must  test  the  reaction 
of  the  pupil  to  convergence  accommodation.  Lastly,  we  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  pupil  isj c^Tjmar,  of  normal  width,  centrally  placed, 
and  of  pure  black  hue. 

Of  the  lens  we  see^yder  ordinary  circumstances  only  the  small 
section  of  the  anteri^ysurface,  which  lies  free  in  the  pupil.  If  we 
wish  to  examinaT^^  lens  more  extensively,  we  dilate  the  pupil  with 
homatropine  afi^vhse  lateral  illumination.  As  long  as  the  lens  is  still 
transparent,  4^e  ophthalmoscope  gives  us  the  best  conclusions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  i£s\^nstitution.  Whether  the  lens  is  present  in  the  eye  at 
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all  or  not  can  be  determined  by  investigating  the  Purkinje- Sanson  re¬ 
flex  images.  If  a  candle  is  placed  before  the  eye  and  somewhat  to  one 
side  of  it,  two  brilliant  reflections  are  observed.  One  of  these  at  once 
attracts  our  attention  by  its  size  and  brilliancy ;  it  is  the  corneal  reflex 
— that  is,  the  erect  image  of  the  flame  reflected  from  the  anterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  1,  a).  It  is  this  re¬ 
flex  which  even  from  a  distance  is  visible  in 
every  eye,  and  gives  to  the  latter  its  fire  and 
luster.  The  second  reflex  is  quite  as  bright, 
but  so  small  that  we  have  to  search  for  it  in 
order  to  find  it.  It  presents  the  very  small 
inverted  image  of  the  flame  which  is  reflected 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  (pos¬ 
terior  lenticular  reflex,  Fig.  1,  c).  It  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  moving  in  the  contrary  sense 
to  the  source  of  light  when  the  position  of 
the  latter  is  shifted  ;  if  the  candle  is  de¬ 
pressed,  the  shining  point  rises,  and  vice 
versa,  in  opposition  to  the  corneal  reflex, 
which  moves  in  the  same  sense  as  the  candle 
flame.  It  is  this  posterior  lenticular  image 
that  is  used  in  doubtful  cases  to  demonstrate 
the  presence  of  the  lens  in  the  eye.  If  the 
image  is  visible,  the  lens  is  present ;  if  the  image  is  not  seen,  either  the 
lens  is  absent  from  its  place  or  else  is  more  or  less  opaque,  so  that  a 
reflection  can  no  longer  be  developed  on  its  posterior  surface.  (Fig.  1 
also  shows  a  third  reflex  image,  £,  placed  between  the  other  two  and 
originating  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens.^sjffihe  latter  gives  an 
erect  image  larger  than  the  others,  but  so  faint it  can  be  made  out 
only  with  difficulty.)  -Qsr 

Finally,  before  proceeding  to  an  examynytion  with  the  ophthalmo¬ 
scope,  the  tension  of  the  eye  is  to  be  te^Mk  The  eye  is  closed  and  pal¬ 
pation  is  made  by  means  of  the  H^^iMex  fingers,  which  are  placed 
upon  the  upper  lid.  Here,  as  in  a&the  previously  mentioned  methods 
of  examination,  the  best  measurWfor  any  variation  from  the  normal 
is  obtained  by  a  compariso*romh  the  other  eye,  it  being  presupposed 
that  the  latter  is  health  X? 

Examination  wi^h^ie  Ophthalmoscope  (Ophthalmoscopy). 

2.  The  invent®^  of  the  ophthalmoscope  by  Helmholtz  in  the  year 
1851  was  one  ^he  most  beneficent  achievements  in  modern  medi¬ 
cine.  It  hft&ade  the  interior  of  the  eye  accessible  to  investigation ; 
blood- vessbj£>  and  nerves,  which  in  the  rest  of  the  body  are  exposed  only 
by  suxahsal  manipulation,  here  lie  unveiled  before  us  and  permit  us  to 
Lyroeir 


Fig.  1.— Purkinje-Sanson's  Re¬ 
flex  Images. 

The  black  circle  represents  the 
dilated  pupil  of  the  eye  that  is 
being  tested.  The  candle  flame 
is  supposed  to  be  to  the  right, 
the  observer’s  eye  to  the  left 
of  the  pupil,  a,  image  formed 
by  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
cornea.  6,  image  formed  by 
the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens,  c,  image  formed  by  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  lens. 


study 
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leir  minutest  variations.  In  ophthalmology,  the  ophthalmo- 
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scope  has  produced  a  complete  revolution,  since  it  has  thrown  light 
into  the  dark  region  of  what  was  formerly  called  black  cataract,  and 
has  acquainted  us  with  the  manifold  morbid  processes  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  this  dreaded  malady.  Many  of  these  processes,  if  diagnosti¬ 
cated  correctly  and  in  time,  would,  at  the  present  day,  receive  success¬ 
ful  treatment.  Furthermore,  in  general  medicine  the  ophthalmoscope 
has  become  an  indispensable  aid  to  diagnosis,  since  many  internal  dis¬ 
orders  produce  characteristic  changes  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye. 

Principle  of  the  Ophthalmoscope. — In  order  to  see  the  fundus  of 
an  eye,  we  must  throw  light  by  the  aid  of  suitable  apparatus  through 
the  pupil  and  upon  the  fundus,  and  receive  the  light  reflected  from  the 
latter  into  our  own  eye  and  unite  the  rays  to  form  a  sharp  image.  In 
the  original  ophthalmoscope  of  Helmholtz  this  end  was  obtained  in  the 
following  way:  Before  the  eye  under  investigation  ( A ,  Fig.  2)  a  glass 
plate,  P  P ,  is  placed  in  an  oblique  position.  A  source  of  light,  X, 
placed  to  one  side  of  the  eye,  throws  upon  the  glass  plate  rays,  part  of 
which  are  reflected  at  the  surface  of  the  plate  and  pass  through  the 
pupil  into  the  eye,  A.  The  rays  reflected  from  the  fundus,  a,  arrive 
once  more  at  the  glass  plate  and  are  there  in  part  reflected  to  the 
source  of  light,  X,  while  another  part  goes  through  the  glass  plate  and 


Fig.  2.— Principle  of  Helm^j.tz’s  Ophthalmoscope. 

enters  the  observer’s  eye,  X,  whG^^nites  the  rays  upon  its  retina  into 
a  well-defined  image,  b.  InrSrcler  to  increase  reflection  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  plate  and  th^’eljy  illuminate  the  background  of  the  eye 
more  intensely,  Helmhqjtj^  placed  three  such  plates  one  behind  the 
other.  A  later  mod^^ation  consisted  in  increasing  the  reflecting 
power  of  the  glas^>Mtte  by  lining  its  posterior  surface  with  a  mirror 
coating,  a  rounfl^Me  through  the  plate  or  at  least  through  the  mirror 
coating  enabling  the  observer  to  see  through  it.  Of  this  sort  are  the 
coated  pkmQmrro 


rors,  or  mirrors  of  feeble  illumination  which  are  now 
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employed.  As  mirrors  of  strong  illumination  we  designate  concave 
mirrors,  which  are  also  coated  and  are  perforated  through  the  center 
(first  employed  by  Ruete).  These,  from  the  fact  that  they  render  con¬ 
vergent  the  rays  springing  from  the  source  of  light,  throw  a  still 
greater  quantity  of  light  through  the  pupil  into  the  observed  eye.  An 
apparatus  is  placed  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  mirror,  which 
renders  it  possible  to  bring  different  sorts  of  lenses  before  the  aperture. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  give  the  rays  of  light  which  fall  into  the 
observer’s  eye  any  path  that  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  unite  them 
into  a  sharp  image  upon  the  retina. 

Method  of  Examination. — The  examination  is  conducted  in  a  dark¬ 
ened  room.  The  patient  sits  opposite  the  physician,  and  has  on  the 
side  of  the  eye  to  be  investigated  a  lamp  as  a  source  of  light.  Then 
there  are  two  different  methods  to  be  employed  for  seeing  clearly  the 
fundus  of  the  eye.  In  order  to  make  the, explanation  of  them  simpler, 
we  first  presuppose  that  both  the  patient  and  the  physician  have  a  normal 
refraction  (emmetropia,  see  §  137).  In  the  examination  with  the  erect 
image  ( direct  method ),  the  physician  places  himself  and  his  mirror 
directly  in  front  of  the  eye  that  he  is  observing.  If  now  he  holds  the 
mirror  obliquely  in  such  a  manner  that  he  throws  the  light  of  the 
lamp  into  the  pupil  of  the  observed  eye,  he  will  immediately  get  a  clear 


Fig.  3.— Ophthalmoscopic^&xamination  with  the  Erect  Image. 

The  emmetropic  eye  having  an  axial  length  of  24  mm. 

1  -ror,  S  S,  into  the  patient’s  eye  are  not  shown,  but 


view  of  the  patient’\jjbndus.  For  (Fig.  3)  a  certain  portion  of  the 


fundus  of  the  eye.  &  is  illuminated  by  the  mirror,  8  S.  The  rays  re¬ 
flected  from  anjQ^bint,  as  a  of  this  illuminated  region  of  the  retina, 
leave  the  e^srcra  parallel  direction,  pass  through  the  central  aperture 
of  the  mim^and  fall  into  the  observer’s  eye,  B.  Here  they  are  again 
united^&a  single  point,  &,  upon  the  retina  of  this  eye,  so  that  here 
ther^Jf^produced  a  sharp  image  of  the  point  a.  Since  the  same  pro- 
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cess  is  repeated  for  all  the  other  points  of  the  illuminated  region  of 
the  retina  of  the  eye,  A,  a  sharp  image  of  this  portion  of  the  retina  is 
formed  in  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

The  examination  with  the  inverted  image ,  or  by  means  of  the  in¬ 
direct  method  (Ituete),  is  conducted  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  convex 
lens  of  about  six  cm.  focus.  This  lens,  L  (Fig.  4),  is  held  at  a  distance 
of  about  six  cm.  from  the  eye  ( A )  under  examination.  The  fundus  of 


Fig.  4. — Ophthalmoscopic  Examination  with  the  Inverted  Image. 


The  illumination  of  the  fundus  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  source  of  light,  L,  from  which 
the  cone  of  rays,  k,  falls  upon  the  mirror,  8  S ,  and  from  this  is  thrown  into  the  eye,  A.  In 
order  not  to  confuse  the  representation,  these  rays  are  not  shown,  but  only  those  which  pass 
out  of  the  eye,  A ,  again. 


this  eye  is  now  illuminated  by  means  of  the  mirror  S  S.  The  rays 
reflected  from  the  illuminated  region,  a,  of  the  retina  pasa  out  in  a  par¬ 
allel  direction,  fall  upon  the  lens  and  are  united  at  t^Qc^us,  /,  of  the 
latter.  Thus  there  is  formed  at  this  spot  an  image^®cte  point  a.  In 
like  manner  images  from  the  other  points  of  the  ^Tkhninated  region  of 
the  retina  are  produced  in  the  focal  plane  of  lens,  so  that  there  is 
formed  here  an  inverted  image  of  this  |>^Qn  of  the  fundus.  The 
observer’s  eye,  B ,  now  through  the  ape^tiKaf  0,  of  the  mirror  examines 
this  image  at  the  ordinary  reading  ^ftpance  (about  thirty  cm.),  for 
which  purpose  the  observer,  unles^he  is  myopic,  must  use  a  certain 
accommodative  effort,  or  else  a  co(^^ponding  convex  glass. 

Each  of  these  two  metho&^3ias  its  advantages.  The  erect  image 
is  highly  magnified — aboui  |[ojiKeen  times — as  opposed  to  the  inverted 
image,  which  is  magnifie^J?)ut  little  (about  four  times).  The  direct 
method  is  therefore  ^^icularly  adapted  for  the  recognition  of  the 
finer  details.  The  ii@r  ect  method,  on  the  other  hand,  affords  a  larger 
field  of  view,  aqWj^efore  gives  a  better  general  prospect.  The  indi¬ 
rect  method  a  more  luminous  image;  and  hence,  when  the  re¬ 

fracting  me&Aare  turbid,  will  still  render  the  fundus  visible  when  it  is 
no  longortWbe  seen  in  the  direct  image;  and  in  myopia  of  high  degree 
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the  indirect  method  is  the  only  one  practicable.  In  most  cases,  both 
methods  are  applicable,  and  then  it  is  advisable  to  conduct  the  exam¬ 
ination  with  the  aid  of  both. 

Luminosity  op  the  Pupil. — Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  pupil  ap¬ 
pears  black.  This  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  absorption  by  the  dark  back¬ 
ground  of  the  eye  of  all  the  light  entering  the  pupil  from  the  outside.  In 
reality,  however,  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  as  follows :  If  (Fig.  5)  light 


Fig.  5.— Path  of  the  Rays  when  the  Eye  is  focused  for  the  Source  of  Light. 


from  a  source  of  light,  Z,  enters  the  eye,  A ,  and  the  latter  is  accurately  focused 
for  the  source  of  light,  the  rays  coming  from  Z  are  united  to  form  a  sharp 
image  upon  the  retina  at  Z.  L  and  Z  are  called  conjugate  foci.  For  these  the 
law  holds  good  that  they  can  be  substituted  for  each  other — that  is,  if  the  rays 
should  start  from  the  posterior  focus,  Z,  they  would  come  together  again  at  the 
anterior  focus,  Z.  Accordingly,  the  rays  reflected  from  the  illuminated  portion 
of  the  retina,  Z,  are  returned  to  the  source  of  light,  Z,  and  could  be  seen  by 
an  observer  only  in  case  the  latter  was  in  identically  the  same  spot  as  the 
source  of  light.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  another  of  the  ingenious  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Helmholtz. 

The  conditions  are  different  when  the  eye  is  not  focused  for  the  source  of 
light  before  it.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  <  '  ’ 


Then  the  rays  springing  from  the  illuminated 


Fig.  <W^£|lanation  of  Luminosity  of  the  Eye. 

The  source  of  light,  L,  throtat^ie  conical  beam  of  rays,  fc,  into  the  eye.  The  further  course  of 
these  rays  is  not  sho  ’  tne  figure,  but  only  that  of  the  rays  reflected  from  the  retina  at  l. 


the  eye  as  a  dh^c^ent  beam,  so  that  only  a  part  of  the  rays  are  returned  to 
the  source  ^^£j^ht,  Z,  while  another  part  passes  to  the  side  of  the  latter  and 
can  be  seeiN^ an  observer  stationed  near  it.  Hence  comes  the  striking  lumi¬ 
nosity  ofcme  pupil  in  so-called  amaurotic  cat’s  eye  (see  §  99),  in  which  a  mark¬ 
edly  hQbnnetropic  condition  of  the  refraction  is  produced  by  the  pushing 
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forward  of  the  retina.  In  like  manner,  luminosity  is  frequently  apparent  in 
eyes  which  are  deprived  of  their  lens  by  the  operation  for  cataract  and  are  there¬ 
fore  strongly  hypermetropic.  Moreover,  the  enlargement  of  the  pupil,  which  is 
at  the  same  time  present,  and  which  is  due  to  the  iridectomy,  renders  it  still 
easier  to  observe  the  luminosity.  The  luminosity  of  the  eyes  of  many  beasts, 
especially  the  carnivora,  is  also  in  part  to  be  ascribed  to  the  hypermetropic 
character  of  their  refraction,  although  here  the  presence  of  a  strongly  reflect¬ 
ing  layer  (the  so-called  tapetum)  in  the  chorioid  of  these  eyes  contributes  to 
this  result. 

The  luminosity  of  the  pupils  of  albinos'  eyes  is  to  be  explained  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  way.  In  such  eyes  the  light  passes  not  only  through  the  pupil,  but  also 
through  the  unpigmented  iris,  and  even  through  the  sclera.  Accordingly,  in 
these  eyes,  not  simply  a  limited  district  of  the  retina,  but  the  whole  fundus, 
is  flooded  with  diffused  light  ;  and  therefore  rays  from  the  different  portions 
of  the  fundus  pass  out  of  the  pupil  in  every  direction  and  can  very  readily  be 
caught  up  by  the  observer’s  eye.  That  this  explanation  is  the  correct  one  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  pupil  of  an  albino’s  eye  looks  black  as  soon  as  we 
hold  before  the  eye  a  screen  having  an  aperture  that  corresponds  in  size  to  the 
pupil.  This  shuts  off  from  the  eye  any  light  which  might  enter  it  through 
other  media  than  the  pupil,  and  in  this  respect  makes  the  eye  of  an  albino 
like  that  of  a  normal  person. 


3.  Application  of  the  Ophthalmoscope. — In  the  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  of  the  eye  we  invariably  proceed  by  carefully  investigating 
the  eye  by  means  of  lateral  illumination  first,  next  testing  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  refracting  media  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  not 
going  on  to  the  examination  of  the  fundus  itself  until  last  of  all.  This 
last  examination  is  best  made  first  with  the  inverted,  afterward  with 
the  erect  image ;  and  in  examining  the  latter  the  refraction  can  be  de¬ 
termined  at  the  same  time.  If  the  pupil  is  narrow,  the  tyro  will  do 
well  to  dilate  it  with  cocaine  or  homatropine.  Bd^Jre^  doing  so  he 
must  make  sure  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  icoma,  in  which 
case  artificial  dilatation  of  the  pupil  might  have^mmgerous  results,  and 
therefore  must  not  be  employed.  . jS>'  . 

For  testing  the  transparency  of  the  rejfr&bing  media  light  is  thrown 
by  the  ophthalmoscope,  held  at  the  ordinary  reading  distance,  into  the 
eye  under  examination.  If  the  refipmng  media  are  perfectly  clear, 
the  pupil  shines  with  a  uniform  reekluster.  If  there  are  places  in  the 
refracting  media  that  are  opaqjtjw  such  stand  out  upon  the  red  back¬ 
ground  of  the  illuminated  piQ^Dis  dark  points  or  spots.  For  example, 
the  rays  which  correspond the  opaque  spot  t  (Fig.  7)  are  cut  off  on 
their  return  from  the  %ji$dus,  a,  so  that  this  spot  is  not  illuminated 
and  hence  looks  blae^?  This  is  the  case  even  when  the  opacities  are 
actually,  as  seen  bOi^ht  thrown  directly  upon  them,  light  colored — 
that  is,  white  nKjKay.  So  also  even  a  piece  of  chalk  looks  black  if  it 
is  held  in  froh^xn  a  flame. 

In  m^d^^  a  systematic  examination  of  the  fundus  we  begin  at  the 
papillaf\k±  order  to  bring  the  latter  into  view  at  once,  we  make  the 
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patient  look,  not  straight  in  front  of  him,  but  a  little  inward  (toward 
his  nose).  For  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  does  not  lie  at  the 
posterior  pole  of  the  eye,  but  on  the  nasal  side  of  it,  and  hence  is 


Fro.  7.— Visibility  of  Opacities  in  the  Media  by  Means  of  the  Ophthalmoscope. 


brought  directly  opposite  the  observer  only  after  a  corresponding  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  eye  inward.  It  then  comes  into  view  as  a  bright  disk, 
whose  color  is  a  light  grayish  or  yellowish  red,  contrasting  strangely 
with  the  red  of  the  rest  of  the  fundus  (Fig.  8).  The  shape  of  the 
papilla  is  circular  or  oval ;  in  the  latter  case  generally  an  erect  oval.  Its 
size  apparently  varies  quite  a  good  deal,  which,  however,  is  due  to  the 
varying  degree  ,  of  enlargement  under  which  the  papilla  is  seen.  The 
true  size  of  the  papilla,  measured  in  enucleated  eyes,  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  almost  always  the  same — that  is,  about  1.5  mm.  in  diameter.  On 
account  of  this  constancy  we  use  the  papilla  for  taking  measurements 
in  the  fundus;  we  say,  for  example,  that  a  diseased  area  is  2  papilla- 
breadths  in  diameter. 

Circumscribing  the  papillate  very  often  (esp^i^Jly  in  making  the 
examination  with  the  erect  image)  recognize  twcy&gs  distinct  in  color. 
The  inner  ring,  lying  next  the  border  of  th^papilla,  is  white  (Fig.  9 
A  between  c  and  d\  see  also  Figs.  8  andQ%  and  is  called  the  scleral 
ring ,  because  it  owes  its  white  color  to  t^mract  that  the  sclera  is  here 
exposed  to  view.  It  is  present  whdq^ne  canal  in  the  sclera,  through 
which  the  optic  nerve  passes,  is  n|fa’owest,  not  as  is  often  the  case,  at 
its  anterior  orifice,  but  somewhiilMarther  back,  so  that  the  foremost 
portion  of  the  canal  forms  a(£&Snel  with  the  base  forward.  The  wall 
of  this  funnel,  which  is  fmufi|p-of  white  sclera  (Fig.  9  B  between  c  and 
d ),  appears  when  seenjyiw^he  ophthalmoscope  in  perspective  foreshort¬ 
ening,  as  a  narrow  w^t|  ring.  At  the  margin  of  the  aperture  in  the 
chorioid  that  give^Dassage  to  the  optic  nerve,  the  chorioid  is  often 
marked  by  a  lar^^accumulation  of  pigment,  by  which  the  second,  ex¬ 
terior  ring  i^Q^nied.  This  is  apparent  as  a  black,  narrow,  sometimes 
complete,  sometimes  incomplete,  ring,  which  is  designated  as  the 
chorioidm^ring  or  pigment  ring  (Fig.  9,  and  Fig.  8,  where  it  is  visi¬ 
ble  ©specially  at  the  outer  border  of  the  papilla). 

/ 
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The  demarcation  of  the  outline  of  the  papilla,  produced  in  this 
way,  is  generally  much  less  sharp  on  the  nasal  than  on  the  temporal 
side ;  for  at  the  nasal  side  a  greater  number  of  nerve  fibers  pass  over 
the  margin  of  the  papilla  and  thus  obscure  it.  For  the  same  reason 
the  inner  half  of  the  papilla  looks  redder,  the  outer  half  paler,  because 
the  layer  *of  nerve  fibers  in  the  latter  situation  being  thinner,  allows 
the  lamina  cribrosa  to  show  through  more. 

The  optic  disk  under  normal  conditions  lies  in  the  plane  of  the 
retina,  and  does  not  therefore  form  a  projection  upon  it  as  the  name 
papilla  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  On  the  contrary,  it  very  frequently 
contains  in  its  center  a  depression,  which  is  produced  by  the  fibers  of 
the  optic  nerve  separating  from  each  other  comparatively  early  and 
thus  leaving  a  funnel-shaped  space  between  them  {vascular  funnel , 


nasal 


temporal 


Fig.  8.— Normal  Fundus  of  the  Left  Eye,  seen  in  the 


The  optic  disk,  which  is  somewhat  oval  longitudinally,  has  the  poii 
vessels  somewhat  to  the  inner  side  of  its  center.  That  por< 
inner  side  of  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  vessels  is  of  dar^  A 
the  latter  shows,  directly  to  the  outside  of  the  vascular  ei 
physiological  excavation  with  fine  grayish  stippling,  rj — 1 
cribrosa.  The  papilla  is  surrounded,  first  by  a  light-op 
nally  to  this  by  an  irregular  black  stripe,  the  chorioi<m] 

on  the  temporal  side.  The  central  artery  and  vAi  dr _ _ _ v _ 

into  the  eye  into  an  ascending  and  descending  J^ijch.  These  branches,  while  still  on  the 
papilla,  split  into  a  number  of  smaller  division^j/id  fine  offshoots  from  them  run  from  all 
directions  toward  the  macula  lutea,  which  ite^Jf  is  devoid  of  vessels,  and  is  distinguished  by 
'1““1  T  ‘  ’  mmrapb  reflex,  /,  is  visible. 


xC\ 

EpSjcrr  Image. 

w  .entrance  of  the  central 
the  papilla  lying  to  the 
te  than  the  outer  portion ; 
a  spot  of  lighter  color,  the 
ing  the  lacunae  of  the  lamina 
^'ring,  the  scleral  ring,  and  exter- 
ig^  which  is  especially  well  marked 
icle  immediately  after  their  entrance 


its  darker  color.  In  its  center  a  bright  pun 


Fig.  9  B ,  l).  The  central  ve^^ascend  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  fun¬ 
nel.  The  color  of  the  vas&ulQ) tunnel  seems  white  to  us  because  we  see 
the  white  lamina  cribro^JU  its  bottom.  Often,  instead  of  a  small 
funnel-shaped  depress^®  a  large  excavation  {physiological  excavation) 
is  present.  This  is^^tiated  in  the  outer  half  of  the  papilla,  to  whose 
external  border  i^ften  reaches.  The  blood-vessels  come  out  upon  the 
inner  border  qi^ihe  excavation  (Fig.  8),  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  latter 
are  seen  g&Jwh  dots,  the  lacunae  of  the  lamina  cribrosa.  With  the 
brillianWfme  of  the  excavated  exterior  half  of  the  papilla  the  grayish- 
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red  hue  of  the  unexcavated  interior  half  is  in  vivid  contrast.  Some¬ 
times  the  physiological  excavation  is  so  large  that  it  takes  in  the  larger 


a  v 


7Y 
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n  se 


ar  du 


B 


Fig.  9.— Head  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

A  Ophthalmoscopic  View. — Somewhat  to  the  inner  side  of  the  o©^er  of  the  papilla  the  cen¬ 
tral  artery  rises  from  below,  and  to  the  temporal  side  of  itfcises  Jhe  central  vein.  To  the 
temporal  side  of  the  latter  lies  the  small  physiological  excfn**p«Ti  Wlth  the  £raV  stippling  of 
the  lamina  cribrosa.  The  papilla  is  encircled  by  the  liglit^&fcjal  ring  (between  c  and  d),  and 
the  dark  chorioidal  ring  at  d.  ™  .  mua 

B  Longitudinal  Section  through  the  Head  of  the  Qjfwcf  Nerve.— Magnified  14  x  1.  The 
trunk  of  the  nerve  up  to  the  lamina  cribrosa  coqsfetj  of  medullated  nerve  fibers,  n.  The 
clear  interspaces,  se,  separating  them,  correspo^Mo  the  septa  composed  of  connective 
tissue  The  nerve  trunk  is  enveloped  by  ttn^ih8at)i  of  pia  mater,  p ,  the  arachnoid  sheath, 
ar,* and  the  sheath  of  dura  mater,  du.  Thefe  K  free  interspace  remaining  between  the 
sheaths,  consisting  of  the  subdural  space, 
have  a  blind  ending  in  the  sclera  at  e.  ' 

layers,  sa,  of  the  sclera,  the  sheath  of  -  „ 

extend  as  the  lamina  cribrosa  transversajr across  the  course  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  nerve 
is  represented  in  front  of  the  lamina^jof  light  color,  because  here  it  consists  of  non-medul- 
lated  and  hence  transparent  nerv^fefcrs.  The  optic  nerve  spreads  out  upon  the  retina,  r, 
in  such  a  way  that  in  its  centeuAefy  is  produced  a  funnel-shaped  depression,  the  vascular 
funnel,  h,  on  whose  inner  w^lufo  Antral  artery,  a,  and  the  central  vein,  n,  ascend.  The 
chorioid,  c/i,  shows  a  transv&SvSection  of  its  numerous  blood-vessels,  and  toward  the  retina 
a  dark  line,  the  pigment  fijtfhelium  ;  next  the  margin  of  the  foramen  for  the  optic  nerve 
and  corresponding  to  /he  JfiHuiation  of  the  chorioidal  ring,  the  chorioid  is  more  darkly  pig¬ 
mented.  ci  is  a  postermranort  ciliary  artery  which  reaches  the  chorioid  through  the  sclera. 
The  posterior  portion  otuhe  scleral  canal  forms  a  funnel  directed  backward,  the  anterior 
portion  a  funnel  ctiaVJed  forward.  The  wall  of  the  anterior  funnel  when  seen  from  in  front 
appears  to  hav<y*fiVextent,  cd,  and  corresponds  to  the  scleral  ring  visible  by  the  ophthal¬ 
moscope. 


part  of  tfi^jfcipilla,  but  it  never  takes  in  the  whole ;  there  is  always  a 


ugh  it  may  be  a  small  part)  of  the  papilla  that  escapes  it.  By 
umstance  the  physiological  is  distinguished  from  the  pathologi- 
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cal  excavation,  which  affects  the  entire  papilla  (total  excavation, 
cf.  §  81). 

The  central  vessels  of  the  optic  nerve  divide  at  the  head  of  the 
nerve  into  a  number  of  larger  and  smaller  branches,  which  pass  over  its 
edge  into  the  retina,  where  they  keep  on  branching  after  the  fashion 
of  a  tree  trunk.  They  can  readily  be  distinguished  into  arteries  and 
veins.  The  former  are  of  a  brighter  red,  narrower,  and  run  a  straight 
course  (Figs.  8  and  9,  a  a) ;  the  latter  are  darker,  of  greater  caliber, 
and  more  crooked  (Figs.  8  and  9,  v  v).  The  arrangement  of  the  vessels 
in  the  retina  is  not  always  the  same ;  most  frequently  it  happens  that 
two  main  branches  run  upward  and  two  downward,  while  only  small 
and  short  twigs  pass  to  the  outer  and  inner  sides  of  the  disk  (Fig.  8). 
The  region  of  the  macula  lutea  is  devoid  of  larger  vessels ;  the  larger 
trunks,  running  to  the  outside  above  and  below,  encircle  it  and  send 
finer  branches  in  toward  it. 

In  the  larger  vessels  we  notice  a  shining  white  streak  running  along 
the  center  of  the  vessels.  This  streak,  which  is  more  distinctly  visible 
in  the  arteries  (Fig.  9  A,  a  a)  than  in  the  veins  ( v  v ),  is  called  the 
reflex  streak  (Jager). 

A  pulsation  is  frequently  observed  in  the  vessels  at  the  spot  where 
they  first  come  to  view  upon  the  papilla.  A  venous  pulse  is  a  physio¬ 
logical  occurrence :  in  the  same  eye  it  is  sometimes  present,  sometimes 
absent.  In  the  latter  case,  slight  pressure  upon  the  eye  with  the  finger 
suffices  to  produce  it. 

Donders  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  venous  pulse :  At 
each  systole  of  the  heart  an  additional  quantity  of  blood  is  driven  into 
the  arteries  of  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and  the  blood  pressure  in  these 
arteries  is  consequently  heightened.  This  increase  in^in^  arterial  ten¬ 
sion  reacts  at  once  upon  the  general  intra-ocular  tc^fen,  heightening 
the  latter,  so  that  it  acts  more  vigorously  uponTNjfe  retinal  veins  and 
compresses  them.  It  does  this  most  at  the  si  lere  the  blood  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  veins  is  lowest,  which  is  at  th«iQ)oint  of  emergence  upon 
the  papilla,  since  the  blood  pressure  in  ihiu^ins  diminishes  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  we  approach  the  heart  and  get/ftffcther  away  from  the  capillaries. 
The  veins  consequently  are  constrio&eoat  the  spot  where  they  dip  down 
into  the  vascular  funnel,  while  (Sf  portion  of  the  veins  directly  ad¬ 
jacent  swells  up,  because  thj  is  dammed  up  in  it.  But  as  a 

result  of  this  damming,  H^eTMbod  pressure  in  the  veins  rises  rapidly  to 
the  point  where  it  is  abl^^)overcome  the  compression — doing  this  the 
more  readily  as  now  thSjliastole  of  the  heart  sets  in,  and  with  this  the 
intra-ocular  pressur^jhninishes. 

An  arteriaK/  dChe  is  present  under  pathological  conditions  only. 
In  order  to  j^ichice  it  artificially  in  a  healthy  eye,  no  inconsiderable 
pressure  rna  be  exerted  upon  the  eyeball.  When  this  is  done,  the 
person  ^umjir  examination  notices  a  simultaneous  obscuration  of  the 
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field  of  vision,  amounting  finally  to  complete  abrogation  of  sight,  as  a 
result  of  the  obstruction  to  the  retinal  circulation  produced  by  the 
pressure.  In  like  manner  a  rise  in  pressure  produced  by  pathological 
conditions  (glaucoma)  causes  an  arterial  pulsation.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  as  follows :  As  a  result  of  the  increased  pressure  in  the  interior 
of  the  eye,  the  blood  is  able  to  enter  the  vessels  of  the  retina  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  systole  of  the  heart ;  during  the  diastole,  when  the  pressure  in 
the  arteries  becomes  somewhat  lower,  the  latter  are  occluded  by  the 
intra-ocular  pressure.  Such  a  disproportion  between  the  intra-ocular 
pressure  and  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  central  artery  may  also, 
of  course,  be  produced  by  the  fact  that  while  the  former  remains  nor¬ 
mal,  the  latter  is  diminished.  Accordingly,  an  arterial  pulsation  is 
observed  in  general  anaemia  and  when  syncope  is  imminent ;  also  in 
local  compression  of  the  central  artery  within  the  optic  nerve  (e.  g.,  in 
optic  neuritis).  Lastly,  in  some  cases — e.  g.,  in  insufficiency  of  the 
aortic  valves  and  in  Basedow’s  disease — the  presence  of  an  arterial  pulse 
in  the  eye  is  but  one  of  the  symptoms  of  an  abnormally  extended  dif¬ 
fusion  of  the  pulse  wave  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Since  in  healthy  living  eyes  the  retina  is  transparent,  we  see  no 
part  of  it  with  the  ophthalmoscope  except  the  blood-vessels.  At  most 
we  find  the  red  fundus  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  papilla 
covered  by  a  delicate  gray  veil  which  shows  a  radiating  fine  striation 
and  which  is  the  representative  of  the  layer  of  nerve  fibers  of  the 
retina,  which  in  this  situation  is  still  quite  pronounced.  In  children 
vivid  reflexes  often  exist  which  are  especially  pronounced  along  the 
vessels,  change  their  place  with  every  movement  of  the  mirror,  and 
give  the  retina  a  luster  like  that  of  watered  silk.  We  must  avoid  re¬ 
garding  these  as  pathological  opacities  of  the  The  region  of 

the  retina  that  is  most  important  for  vision,  macula  lutea ,  with 
the  fovea  centralis,  is  just  the  part  thai/^is  very  few  distinctive 
ophthalmoscopic  features.  We  find  it  <<E>the  ophthalmoscope,  if  we 
go  a  distance  of  to  2  diameters  papilla  outward  from  the 

outer  border  of  the  papilla.  Here  oome  upon  a  region  devoid  of 
vessels  which  is  somewhat  darkaisSthan  the  rest  of  the  fundus.  Di¬ 
rectly  in  its  center,  corresponding^  to  the  situation  of  the  fovea  cen¬ 
tralis,  we  see  a  bright  poin^fw  a  small,  crescentic  spot  (Fig.  8,  /). 
In  the  inverted  image  <  th^i?  fcula  lutea  is  represented  by  a  fine  white 
line  which  forms  a  iqjfyontal  oval  of  about  the  size  of  the  papilla. 
The  region  inclosed^^  the  line  is  colored  a  dark  brownish  red  and 
sometimes  has  inCS^s  center  a  little  bright  dot.  These  appearances 
are  nothing  m(^  than  reflexes  produced  by  the  light  on  the  inner 
surface  of  tf^C^etina,  and  are  by  no  means  constantly  present.  When 
the  pupil  is  xhlated  they  become  less  marked  or  disappear  altogether. 

Tffis^ed  background  on  which  the  appearances  above  described 
aresjWfore  is  made  by  the  chorioid.  This  owes  its  red  color  to  the 
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blood  circulating  in  the  chorioidal  vessels,  and  especially  in  the  capil¬ 
laries.  That  the  individual  vessels  are  not  themselves  recognized, 
that  on  the  contrary  the  fundus  appears  uniformly  red,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  pigment  epithelium  covers  the  chorioid  like  a  murky  veil. 
The  pigment  epithelium,  too,  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  brightness 
of  the  red  color  of  the  fundus.  In  very  dark-hued  men  the  pigment 
epithelium  scarcely  allows  the  red  of  the  chorioid  to  shine  through,  so 
that  the  fundus  appears  almost  dark  gray.  The  less  pigmented  the 
person  is,  the  brighter  the  red  of  the  fundus.  In  such  cases  a  finely 


;tal  malformation,  see 


(For  the  alteration  of  the  papilla  here  depicted,  which  is  due  to  c< 
the  description  attached  to  Fig.  111.) 

granular  condition  of  the  chorioid  is  ofte^jTWerceived  in  the  erect 
image,  which  is  caused  by  the  cells  of  the  {figment  epithelium. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  howev^ta  the  vessels  also  of  the  chori¬ 
oid  are  visible.  We  observe  this  chi^ly*nnder  two  conditions,  viz. : 

(1)  In  many  eyes  the  interspasip  between  the  chorioidal  vessels 
(the  so-called  intervascular  spa^@«ave  an  especially  profuse  pigmen¬ 
tation,  so  that  they  stand  out^Vlark  elongated  islands ;  the  bright-red 
striae  running  between  tiling  and  anastomosing  everywhere  with  each 
other,  correspond  to  «tl$|w  chorioidal  vessels  which  are  chiefly  veins. 
Such  a  fundus  is  saidrj^Sbe  tessellated  (Fig.  10) ;  it  is  often  confounded 
with  chorioiditis  ^(Jteginners. 

(2)  In  oth&^yes,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  abnormally  scanty 
pigmentatioi\Vf  the  fundus  that  permits  the  vascular  system  of  the 
chorioid AibQe  seen;  the  epithelial  layer,  on  account  of  the  unduly 
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small  amount  of  pigment  which  it  contains,  allowing  the  chorioidal 
vessels  to  appear  through  it.  This  is  in  the  greatest  degree  the  case  in 
albinos,  who  are  entirely  devoid  of  pigment.  In  these  the  whole  net¬ 
work  of  chorioidal  vessels  down  to  the  most  delicate  ramification  stands 


Fig.  11.— Fundus  op  an  Albinotic  Eye  seen  in  the  Erect  Image.  (After  Jager.) 


The  papilla  is  surrounded  by  a  light-colored  scleral  ring,  and  looks  dark  in  comparison  with  the 
light  hue  of  the  rest  of  the  fundus.  The  latter  shows  a  thick  network  of  chorioidal  vessels 
and  over  them  the  retinal  vessels,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  former  by  their  better 
defined  outline,  their  narrow  caliber,  and  their  tortuous  course.  Both  the  chorioidal  and 
retinal  vessels  contrast  by  their  darker  red  with  the  very  light  red  of  the  background,  the 
line  of  which  is  formed  by  the  white  sclera  shining  through  the  chorio-capillaris.  It  is  only 
at  the  macula  lutea  that  the  somewhat  darker  hue  of  the  futodus  gives  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  a  slight  pigmentation  of  the  chorioid. 

out  upon  the  pale-red  background  (Fig.  ll^j^The  retinal  vessels  run 
over  the  chorioidal  vessels,  but  are  eas^E^  distinguish  from  them. 
The  chorioidal  vessels  are  broader,  less^flmrply  defined,  and  look  flat 
and  ribbonlike ;  they  lack  the  reffe^^treak.  In  opposition  to  the 
retinal  vessels,  which  branch  aft&^  tne  manner  of  a  tree  and  do  not 
anastomose,  they  form  by  their  iQmerous  anastomoses  a  dense  network 


with  elongated  meshes. 

Examination  of  thej 
nounced  opacities  are 
opacities,  on  the  oth^r* 


& 


Ictino  Media. — For  this  purpose,  when  pro- 
t,  we  make  use  of  the  concave  mirror  ;  slight 
d,  are  discovered  only  by  means  of  the  mirror  of 
feeble  illumination  XpllfcTfe  mirror)  ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  often  also  necessary  to 
dilate  the  pupih^Mft  homatropine.  If  the  observer  is  emmetropic,  and  still 
more  if  he  jis/4Qtpermetropic,  he  ought  to  place  a  convex  glass  behind  his 
mirror,  so  ^Ofcg^be  able  to  get  near  enough  to  the  eye  that  he  is  examining  and 
still  see  wui^  distinctness.  A  myopic  observer  will  not  need  such  a  glass.  In 
exaima^sb,  we  must  not  neglect  to  make  the  eye  move  in  different  directions,  in 
orderS&n  the  one  hand,  to  obtain  a  view  of  laterally  placed  opacities,  and,  on 
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the  other  hand,  to  stir  up  in  this  way  opacities  which  have  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vitreous  humor.  Smaller  opacities  look  black ;  larger  opacities  appear 
gray  or  even  white,  since  the  light  reflected  from  their  surface  is  strong  enough 
to  shine  out  upon  the  vivid  red  background  of  the  illuminated  pupil.  In  order 
to  recognize  the  site  of  the  opacity,  we  decide,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the 
latter  is  movable  or  fixed.  In  the  former  case  it  can  be  situated  only  in  the 
vitreous;  in  the  latter  case — that  is,  if  the  opacity  moves  only  with  the  eye, 
and  not  spontaneously — it  is  probably  situated  in  the  cornea  or  in  the  lens ;  but 
it  may  still  be  in  the  vitreous,  since  here  too  fixed  opacities  are  sometimes 
observed.  In  many  cases  this  can  be  decided  by  employing  lateral  illumina¬ 
tion.  If  we  can  obtain  no  result  in  this  way,  we  then,  in  order  to  determine 
the  site  of  the  opacity,  make  use  of  the  parallactic  d  ^placement  of  the  latter 
with  reference  to  the  margin  of  the  pupil.  This  is  accomplished  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  way:  In  the  eye,  A  (Fig.  12),  suppose  four  opaque  points  to  be  present, 
which  lie  at  different  depths — namely,  in  the  cornea  (1),  upon  the  anterior  dap- 
sule  of  the  lens  (2),  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens  (3),  and  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  vitreous  (4).  For  simplicity’s  sake  we  assume  that  they  are  all  dis¬ 
posed  in  the  optical  axis  of  the  eye.  Then,  if  the  observer,  B ,  looks  into  the 
eye  from  directly  in  front,  he  will  see  each  one  of  these  points  precisely  in  the 
center  of  the  pupil,  P.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  observer’s  eye  passes  from  B  to 
Pi.  The  position  of  the  points  with  relation  to  the  pupil  will  be  changed  at 
once.  Point  1  approximates  to  the  upper  border  of  the  pupil  Pi ;  point  2, 
which  is  situated  in  the  pupil  itself,  keeps  its  place  unchanged ;  points  3  and  4 
have  approached  the  lower  border  of  the  pupil ;  and  4,  on  account  of  its  greater 


Fig.  12.— Diagnosis  op  the  Site  o\^*-6pacity  from  Parallactic  Displacement. 

C; 

depth  in  the  eye,  more  so  th  From  this  example  the  following  rule  for 

the  determination  of  the  §i^jDf  an  opacity  can  be  deduced:  We  look  into  the 
eye  from  directly  in  front^ra  note  the  position  of  the  opacity  in  the  pupil. 
Then,  while  the  pati^t;nolds  his  eye  fixed,  we  move  slowly  to  one  side  and 
observe  whether  the  <5phcity  remains  in  the  same  spot  or  not.  In  the  former 
case,  the  opacity  lies  in  the  pupillary  plane  (upon  or  directly  beneath  the 
anterior  capmi^m  the  lens) ;  in  the  latter  case,  in  front  of  or  behind  this  plane 
in  front if  the  opacity  shifts  its  place  with  a  movement  opposed  to  that 
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of  the  investigating  eye;  behind  it,  if  the  opacity  moves  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  eye.  The  more  quickly  this  change  of  place  occurs,  the  farther  remo\  ed  is 
the  opacity  from  the  pupillary  plane.  (Evidently  we  can  also  proceed  by  keep¬ 
ing  our  own  eye  still  and  telling  the  patient  to  move  his.  This  way  of  exam¬ 
inee  has  the  disadvantage  that,  if  the  movement  of  the  observed  eye  is  rather 
extensive,  a  minute  opacity,  whose  position  has  been  marked,  may  disappear 
out  of  sight  and  then  frequently  is  found  again  only  with  difficulty.) 

Dark  ill-defined  shadows  on  the  red  background  of  the  pupil,  which  change 
their  position  suddenly  on  moving  the  mirror,  are  to  be  referred  to  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  the  refracting  surfaces  (most  frequently  to  faceting  of  the  cornea);  the 
irregular  astigmatism  so  caused  further  betrays  itself  by  the  fact  that  the  image 
of  the  fundus  appears  irregularly  distorted.  ‘ 

Determination  of  the  Refraction.— The  determination  of  the  refrac¬ 
tion  by  the  ophthalmoscope  may  be  accomplished  in  three  ways:  with  the  erect 
image,  with  the  inverted  image,  and  by  the  shadow  test. 

Tl)  Determination  of  the  refraction  with  the  erect  image.  When  the  eye 
under  examination  is  emmetropic,  the  rays  emitted  from  the  illuminated  retina 
emerge  parallel  to  each  other  (as  shown  in  Fig.  3);  hence  the  observers  eye, 
which  in  all  that  follows  we  shall  assume  to  be  emmetropic,  can  without  exer¬ 
cising  any  accommodation  unite  them  into  a  sharp  image.  Emmetropia,  how¬ 
ever, Represents  the  only  condition  of  the  patient’s  eye  in  which  an  emmetropic 
observer  can  without  ulterior  aid  see  distinctly  the  patient’s  fundus;  when  the 
patient’s  refraction  is  of  any  other  nature,  the  observer,  to  see  clearly,  must  use  i 

either  a  glass  or  his  accommodation.  . 

Suppose  the  eye  to  be  examined  (.4,  Fig.  13)  to  be  myopic ,  with  its  far  poin 
at  F  so  that  the  rays  coming  from  F  are  united  on  the  retina  at/  (see  §  142). 


Fig.  13.— Cori 
The  eye  is  drawn  of  the 


0F  Myopia  by  a  Concave  Lens. 
jlsize  of  a  myopic  eye  having  an  axial  length  of  27  mm. 


F and/are  conjugat<(fo«i7and  the  course  of  the  rays  would  therefore  be  the  same 
if  they  should  prptggd  in  the  opposite  direction — i.  e.,  from  f  toward  F\  in  tlia 
case,  they  wouldjirunited  at  F,  as  they  emerge  from  the  eye.  A  point/  of  the 
retina,  illumi™*®  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  will  then  emit  a  bundle  of  rays  con¬ 
verging  a<Wand  at  this  distance  there  is  produced  a  clear  image  of  the  illu¬ 
minated  ffiidus.  The  observer’s  eye,  which  is  placed  at  a  short  distance  (a  few 
centp&Aes)  from  the  eye  A,  would  catch  the  rays  emitted  from  the  latter 
fore  they  were  united  at  F— that  is,  while  they  still  had  a  certain  amount  ol 
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convergence.  But  the  observer’s  eye,  unless  it  were  hypermetropic,  is  not  in  a 
position  to  unite  convergent  rays  into  a  sharp  image.  If  the  eye  is  emmetropic, 
as  we  will  assume  it  to  be,  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it  must  first  be  made  par¬ 
allel,  which  evidently  is  accomplished  by  a  concave  lens,  L.  Now,  how  is  this 
lens  related  to  the  degree  of  myopia  of  the  eye  under  investigation  ?  If  we  im¬ 
agine  the  course  of  the  rays  reversed,  then  parallel  rays  coming  from  in  front  and 
falling  upon  the  lens  L  would  be  rendered  by  the  latter  so  divergent  that  they 
would  come  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  of  the  myopic  eye;  the  myopic  eye 


Fig.  14.— Correction  of  Hypermetropia  by  a  Convex  Lens. 

The  eye  is  drawn  of  the  natural  size  of  a  hypermetropic  eye  having  an  axial  length  of  21  mm. 


accordingly  wrould  get  sharp  vision  with  this  lens  for  parallel  rays — that  is,  rays 
coming  from  an  infinite  distance.  L  would  therefore  be  the  correcting  glass  for 
the  myopia  of  the  eye,  A.  We  can  hence  say  this:  In  order  that  an  emmetro¬ 
pic  observer  should  see  clearly  the  fundus  of  the  myopic  eye,  A%  he  must  use 
the  same  glass  that  will  correct  the  myopia  of  this  eye.  If,  therefore,  an  em¬ 
metropic  observer  has  to  determine  the  refraction  of  a  myopic  eye  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  he  keeps  placing  concave  glasses  before  it  Ml  he  finds  one 
with  which  he  gets  a  sharp  view  of  the  fundus  in  the  eraa^hiage;  the  glass 
employed  gives  directly  the  degree  of  the  myopia.  Tlur^pme  principle  holds 
good  for  hypermetropic  eyes,  only  that  convex  insteiM^V^f  concave  glasses  are 
required.  The  rays  emitted  from  the  hypermetK^ic  eye,  A  (Fig.  14),  are 
divergent,  and  the  more  so  the  higher  the  hypej«nd©bpia  is.  The  convex  glass, 
L,  which  is  required  in  a  given  case  of  hvp^nVu^ropia  in  order  to  render  par¬ 
allel  the  divergent  rays  emerging  from  theS^e  and  thus  make  it  possible  for 
the  emmetropic  observer  to  perceive  theHumlus,  is  the  same  as  that  which  ren¬ 
ders  rays  falling  upon  the  eye  in  a  nartdfel  direction  so  convergent  that  they 
are  united  upon  the  retina,  and  is  ^W)ore  the  glass  which  corrects  the  hyper¬ 
metropia.  Hence  the  degree  of^SjSrmetropia  of  the  eye  under  examination  is 
given  immediately  by  the  cairve^lens  with  wdiich  the  emmetropic  observer  sees 
the  fundus  distinctly.  v-/ 

An  emmetropic  obser^Cjcan  also,  it  must  be  noted,  cause  divergent  rays  to 
focus  upon  his  retina  l^^hlling  his  accommodation  into  play,  and  in  this  way 
can  see  the  funcl^^a  hypermetropic  eye  distinctly  even  without  the  aid  of 
a  convex  glass.  as  one  can  not  estimate  precisely  the  degree  of  accommo¬ 

dation  thus  applied,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  amount  of  hypermetropia 
with  preciiqQiif|y  proceeding  in  this  way. 

^10se  cases  in  which  the  physician  himself  is  not  emmetropic  ? 
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In  that  case  he  must  simply  correct  in  addition  his  own  ametropia  ?  If,  for 
instance,  an  emmetrope  is  examining  an  eye  having  a  myopia  of  2  D,  he  needs 
for  this  purpose  —  2D.  If  the  observer  himself  should  have  a  myopia  of  3  D, 
he  would  have  to  take  in  addition  —  3  D  for  himself  ;  hence  he  would  employ 
a  glass  of  —  5  D.  If  the  observer  were  a  hypermetrope  of  1  D,  he  would  need 
-f  1  D  for  the  correction  of  his  own  ametropia  ;  this,  in  combination  with  the 
—  2D  which  are  required  for  the  eye  under  examination,  gives  a  lens  of  —  1  D. 
A  similar  procedure  must  be  adopted  in  those  frequently  occurring  cases  in 
which  the  observer  is  indeed  emmetropic,  but  can  not  completely  relax  his 
accommodation  during  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  He  is  then  to  be 
regarded  as  a  myope,  inasmuch  as  he  has  to  neutralize  his  residual  accommo¬ 
dation  by  a  corresponding  concave  glass. 

(2)  The  determination  of  the  refraction  with  the  aid  of  the  inverted  image  is 
done  by  the  method  proposed  by  Schmidt-Rimpler,  the  principle  of  which  is 
as  follows  :  The  concave  mirror,  8  S  (Fig.  4),  forms  at  its  focus  a  sharp  image 
of  the  flame  that  is  used  as  the  source  of  light  in  making  the  ophthalmo¬ 
scopic  examination.  This  image  lies  between  the  mirror  and  the  convex  lens 
(l).  Rays  emanating  from  it  are  by  means  of  the  lens  thrown  upon  the  retina 
of  the  patient’s  eye  to  form  there  a  new  image  of  the  flame,  which  the  observer 
sees  upon  the  fundus.  Whether  this  latter  image  is  sharp  or  not  depends 
upon  various  circumstances  :  upon  the  strength  of  the  mirror  and  the  lens; 
upon  the  distances  between  the  lamp,  the  mirror,  the  lens,  and  the  eye ;  and 
lastly  upon  the  refraction  of  the  latter.  By  taking  all  these  factors  into  con¬ 
sideration  we  can  determine  the  refraction,  provided  we  ascertain  the  distance 
at  which  the  observer  has  to  be  in  order  to  see  the  image  of  the  flame  upon  the 
fundus  of  the  patient’s  eye  distinctly.  For  this  purpose  the  apparatus  devised 
by  Schmidt-Rimpler  is  employed. 

(3)  The  determination  of  the  refraction  by  means  of  the  shadow  test  was 

discovered  by  Cuignet,  who  called  it  keratoscopy.  It  is  also  known  as  pupil- 
loscopy,  retinoscopy,  and  skiascopy  (aiad,  shadow).  In  using  it,  the  observer 
places  himself  at  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  one  mefcc&from  the  patient,  and 
throws  light  into  his  pupil  by  means  of  a  concave  m£s^r?  When  the  mirror  is 
in  a  certain  position,  the  wThole  pupil  appears  of  red ;  then  if  the  mirror 

is  turned  a  little  on  its  vertical  axis,  a  black  sM^w  appears  at  the  edge  of  the 
pupil  and,  as  the  mirror  is  rotated  still  mor£0*«sses  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
pupil,  until  the  latter  is  completely  dapkkGFrom  the  direction  in  which  the 
shadow  travels  the  refractive  state  of  rkfiA?ye  under  examination  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  To  accomplish  this,  we  rmaSv  to  start  with,  have  a  clear  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  significance  of  the^illmninated  portion  of  the  pupil  and  of  the 
shadow  respectively. 

By  means  of  the  mirrorgpbint  of  the  fundus  is  illuminated,  and  from  this 
point  the  rays  are  returnsflyn  such  a  way  that  a  portion  of  them  pass  out  again 
through  the  pupil.  TKeSsKrection  which  these  rays  take  on  emerging  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  refmctfon  of  the  eye.  If  myopia  is  present,  we  know  that  the 
emergent  rays  wiHM!?nverge  so  as  to  meet  at  the  far  point  of  the  eye.  In  Fig. 
15  let  J  P  andA^i  be  the  iris,  and  P  Pi  the  pupil  of  the  patient’s  eye.  The 
rays  emer^^^from  the  pupil  unite  at  the  far  point  R  of  the  eye.  If  we 
suppose  tnyMby  means  of  the  mirror  a  point  of  the  retina  is  illuminated  which 
lies  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  line  connecting  the  pupillary  centers  of  the 
and  of  the  patient’s  eyes,  P  will  be  situated  correspondingly  far  to 
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the  left  of  this  line.  From  R  the  rays  (now  become  divergent)  continue  on 
their  way  toward  the  observer’s  eye,  which  we  will  now  suppose  to  be  beyond 
R.  i  p  and  px  ix  represent  the  iris,  and  p  px  the  pupil  of  this  eye.  Now  p  p1  does 
not  take  in  all  of  the  conical  sheaf  of  rays  emanating  from  R,  but  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  having  p  o  as  its  base.  The  remainder  of  the  cone  falls  upon  the 
iris  p  i •  Since  the  rays  constituting  this  part  of  the  cone  are  not  seen  by  the 
observer,  the  portion  of  the  pupil  which 
is  opposite  to  them,  and  from  which 
they  come  (represented  in  Fig.  15  by 
the  lines  of  shading),  appears  unillu¬ 
minated  ;  the  only  portion  of  the  pupil 
that  does  appear  illuminated  being  that 
which  is  here  shown  as  unshaded,  and 
from  which  the  observer  receives  rays 
that  enter  his  own  pupil.  The  dark 
and  the  luminous  portions  of  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  pupil  are  separated  by  a  curved 
line,  since  the  boundary  between  the 
two  is  formed  by  the  pupillary  edge  p 
of  the  observer’s  eye.  Thus  the  circle 
at  the  bottom  of  Fig.  15  represents  the 
pupil  of  the  patient’s  eye  seen  from  in 
front  ;  the  portion  of  it  left  unshaded 
in  the  figure  corresponds  to  the  illumi¬ 
nated  part  of  the  pupil. 

Now  suppose  that  by  a  rotation  of 
the  mirror  the  spot  of  illumination  in 
the  fundus  shifts  in  such  a  way  that  R 
travels  farther  to  the  left.  Then  more 
and  more  of  the  emergent  beam  will 
fall  upon  the  iris,  and  less  and  less  of 
it  will  fall  upon  the  pupil  of  the  ob¬ 
server’s  eye,  and  the  shadow  in  the 
pupil  of  the  patient’s  eye  will,  as  the 
arrow  in  the  circle  indicates,  advance 
farther  and  farther  toward  the  left  pu¬ 
pillary  margin,  until  finally  the  whole 
pupil  appears  dark.  The  shadow, 
therefore,  moves  in  the  same  direction  ry 

& 


Fig. 


B>»->B( 

15.— Shadow  Test  in  Myopia. 


that  R  does. 

We  have  now  to  determine  ^  movements  of  R  are  related  to  the 
movements  of  the  mirror.  If  mirror  is  employed,  it  forms  at  its 

cus  an  image  of  the  lam^rahne  which  lies  between  the  mirror  and  the  pa- 
i  ii  ?  an<^  serves  iJluWinate  the  latter.  If  the  mirror  is  rotated  to  the 
6  ’  le  lmage  of  the^Se  also  travels  to  the  left.  But  as  the  portion  of 
1qDa\!  animated  ^nmfajal  ways  lie  on  the  side  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
^  ^  1  1  ^  namely>  *he  image  of  the  flame — it  must,  with  the 

‘men  s  o  ti\^rirror,  move  in  a  sense  opposed  to  that  of  the  image  of  the 
“  1  (from  B  or  Bx  in  Fig.  15).  But  the  point  of  union,  R , 

eme?g^t*ays  lies  diametrically  opposite  to  that  occupied  by  the  illumi- 
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nated  portion  of  the  retina  ;  hence  R  will  move  to  the  left — i.  e.,  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  mirror.  Now  since  R  moves  to  the  left  when  the  mirror  is  ro¬ 
tated  to  the  left,  and  as  the  shadow  in 
the  pupil  travels  to  the  left  when  R  moves 
to  the  left,  we  may  say, 

When  a  concave  mirror  is  used  the  shadow 
in  the  patient's  pupil  moves  in  the  same  sense 
as  that  in  which  the  mirror  rotates ,  provided 
the  far  point  of  the  patient's  eye  lies  between 
the  observer's  eye  and  the  mirror. 

These  relations  are  reversed  when  we 
come  to  examine  a  myopic  eye  whose  far 
point  is  beyond  the  observer’s  eye.  By 
constructing  Fig.  15  so  that  R  lies  beyond 
i  p ,  it  will  be  found  that  in  this  case  the 
illuminated  portion  of  the  pupil  lies  on  the 
right  side,  and  that  as  R  shifts  to  the  left 
the  shadow  goes  to  the  right.  The  like 
is  true  for  those  cases  in  which  the  far 
point  of  the  patient’s  eye  lies  behind  the 
latter,  as  is  the  case  in  hypermetropia. 
This  will  be  clear  from  Fig.  16.  P  Pi 
represents  the  pupil  of  a  hypermetropic 
eye,  from  which  the  rays  that  emanate 
from  the  retina  pass  out,  taking  a  diverg¬ 
ent  course.  They  thus  form  a  cone  whose 
apex  lies  behind  the  eye  at  its  far  point, 
R.  If  the  illuminated  portion  of  the  reti¬ 
na  lies  to  the  right  of  the  line  connecting 
the  pupillary  centers  of  the  two  eyes,  R  is 
also  found  to  the  idjdit  of  the  latter.  The 
pupil,  p  pi  of  t&^ooserver’s  eye  takes  in 
only  that  pspAsI  the  conical  sheaf  of  rays 
wrhich  coj^Qponds  to  the  right-hand  por¬ 
tion  ofH^©Jpatient’s  pupil  (the  portion  left 
unffh&Qd  in  the  figure).  The  left-hand 
#postiin  of  the  patient’s  pupil  (represented 
the  lines  of  shading  in  the  figure)  re¬ 
gains  unilluminated,  because  the  rays  that 
come  out  from  it  no  longer  fall  upon  the 
observer's  pupil.  The  more  R  moves  to 
the  right,  the  more  the  unilluminated 
portion  of  the  pupil  is  displaced  to  the 
right  in  the  direction  T&dicated  by  the  arrow  in  the  circle  below.  The  shadow, 
therefore,  travelsN^3fche  same  direction  that  R  does,  as  is  also  the  case  in  myo¬ 
pia  when  the  fexpoint  lies  in  front  of  the  observer’s  eye  (Fig.  15).  The  differ¬ 
ence  betw^&Mbe  two  cases  lies  in  the  different  relation  that  the  movement  of 
R  has  toN$fe  rotation  of  the  mirror.  If  the  concave  mirror  is  rotated  to  the 
left,  tjtfsjbnage  of  the  flame  produced  by  it  travels  likewise  to  the  left,  and  the 
sp«t oAlmmination  upon  the  retina  travels  to  the  right  (from  B  to  Bx).  Then 


Fig.  16.— Shadow  Test  in 
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the  beam  of  rays  returning  from  this  spot  of  illumination  shifts  to  the  left,  but 
B,  since  in  the  hypermetropic  eye  it  lies  at  the  prolongation  of  these  rays  back¬ 
ward,  moves  to  the  right,  i?,  therefore,  moves  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
in  which  the  mirror  rotates,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  pupillary  shadow,  which 
always  moves  in  the  same  way  that  B  does. 

Hence  ichen  a  concave  mirror  is  used ,  the  shadow  moves  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  in  which  the  mirror  is  rotated ,  provided  the  far  point  oj  the  patient's  eye  lies 
behind  the  observer's  eye  (in  low  degrees  of  my  op  a)  or  behind  the  patient's  eye  (in 
hypermetropia) . 

The  way  in  which  the  shadow  moves,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  relative 
situation  of  the  far  point  and  the  observer’s  eye.  If  the  observer  stations  him¬ 
self  at  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  1  m.  (say  120  cm.)  from  the  patient’s  eye, 
B  lies  between  the  two  eyes  when  there  is  myopia  of  1  D.  or  more,  because  then 
the  patient’s  far  point  lies  at  1  m.  or  less  from  his  eye.  In  myopia  amounting 
to  less  than  1  D.  the  far  point  lies  behind  the  observer’s  eye,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  emmetropia,  in  which  the  far  point  lies  at  infinite  distance.  In  hyper¬ 
metropia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  far  point  lies  behind  the  patient’s  eye.  From 
these  facts  are  derived  the  following  rules  for  conducting  the  shadow  test : 

The  observer,  standing  at  rather  more  than  1  m.  from  the  patient,  illumi¬ 
nates  the  eye  with  a  concave  mirror,  and  notices  the  way  in  which  the  shadow 
moves  in  the  patient’s  pupil  as  the  mirror  is  rotated.  If  the  shadow  moves  in 
the  same  direction  that  the  mirror  rotates,  there  is  myopia  of  1  D.  or  more. 
Then  successively  stronger  concave  glasses  are  set  before  the  patient’s  eye  in  a 
trial  frame  *  until  a  glass  is  found  with  which  the  shadow  travels  in  the  reverse 
direction.  This  glass  carries  the  far  point  of  the  eye  to  just  beyond  1  m.  (cor¬ 
responding  to  a  refractive  power  of  1  D.) ;  and  the  last  glass,  n  D.,  with  which  the 
shadow  still  moves  in  the  same  sense  as  the  mirror,  corrects  the  myopia  of  the 
patient’s  eye  up  to  approximately  1  D.  Hence  the  total  myopia  of  this  eye  is 
n  D  4-1  D. 

If,  when  the  mirror  is  rotated,  a  movement  of  the  shadow  takes  place  in  the 
opposite  direction,  there  is  then  in  the  eye  that  is  being  exami»&s&  either  myopia 
less  than  ID.,  or  emmetropia  or  hypermetropia.  In  this  o^s^a  series  of  con¬ 
vex  glasses  is  placed  before  the  patient’s  eye  until  the  stoqfmw  begins  to  move 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  mirror.  If  this  glass  is  the  refraction  of  the 

patient’s  eye  is  n  D  —  1  D. 


The  shadow  test  can  also  be  conducted  witVwe  plane  mirror.  With  this 
the  image  of  the  flame  lies  behind  the  mkr^vind  hence,  when  the  latter  is 
rotated,  moves,  not  with  the  mirror,  as  is  tf^case  when  this  is  concave,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Accordingly,  th£  movement  of  the  pupillary  shadow 
with  relation  to  the  rotation  of  the  Jfcpror  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  which 
obtains  with  the  concave  mirror.i 


*  [Instead  of  placing  a  niu»t@of  glasses  one  after  another  in  a  trial  frame,  we 
may  also  employ  a  revolving  a  set  of  lorgnette  frames,  or  an  oblong  slide  in 
which  a  series  of  such  glas^is  permanently  fixed  after  the  fashion  of  an  ophthal¬ 
moscope.  Such  an  appW?Jfc?e,  which  is  called  a  skiascope ,  allows  the  glasses  before 
the  patient’s  eye  to  Jbqfh^pidly  shifted  either  by  the  patient  himself  or  by  the  physi¬ 
cian,  without  thH&^S^  having  to  move  from  his  station. — D.] 

t  [I*  e.,  the  sna^bw  moves  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  mirror 
is  rotated— to  the  right  when  the  mirror  is  rotated  to  the  left,  or,  as  the 
phrase  i^.  ra^es  “against”  the  mirror  in  myopia  of  such  a  degree  that  the 
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In  either  case  this  method  is  of  great  simplicity;  of  all  methods  it  is  the 
easiest  to  learn,  and  has  the  advantage  that  in  it  the  refraction  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  observer  do  not  need  to  be  considered.  Withal  it  gives  as  exact 
results  as  any  one  of  the  other  methods. 

A  superficial  estimate  of  the  refraction  of  an  eye  can  be  got  whenever  an 
observer  at  some  distance  (say  about  the  ordinary  reading  distance)  from  it  is 
able  to  see  portions  of  the  fundus.  This  is  the  case  both  in  marked  myopia 
and  in  marked  hypermetropia.  In  marked  myopia  the  rays  emanating  from 
the  eye  come  together  in  front  of  and  very  close  to  it  at  its  focus  F  (Fig.  13), 
where,  accordingly,  an  inverted  image  of  the  fundus  is  produced,  and  that 
without  the  aid  of  a  convex  glass.  The  observer  can  see  this  image  if  he 
places  himself  at  a  suitable  distance— e.  g.,  the  ordinary  reading  distance. 
That  it  is  an  inverted  image  which  he  sees  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  it 
moves  to  the  right  when  he  moves  his  head  and  mirror  to  the  left,  and  vice 
versa.* *  If  the  observer  approaches  the  patient’s  eye,  the  image  of  the  fundus 
rapidly  becomes  indistinct  and  soon  disappears  altogether,  because  the  observer 
then  gets  so  close  to  it  that  he  can  no  longer  accommodate  for  it. 

In  marked  hypermetropia,  too,  the  image  of  the  fundus  can  be  seen  at 
some  distance  from  the  eye,  but  in  this  case  it  is  an  erect  image.  It  moves  in 
the  same  direction  that  the  observer  moves,  and  remains  distinct  when  the 
latter  approaches  the  patient’s  eye.  We  can  thus  determine  whether  we  are 
dealing  with  a  high  degree  of  myopia  or  of  hypermetropia. 

The  presence  of  regular  astigmatism  may  be  recognized  from  the  change  of 
shape  which  the  papilla  undergoes.  In  regular  astigmatism  one  meridian  of 
the  dioptric  system  of  the  eye  is  more  refractive  than  the  one  at  right  angles  to 
it ;  may  be  said,  in  fact,  to  correspond  to  a  stronger  convex  lens  than  does  the 
latter.  Hence  with  the  erect  image  the  papilla  will  be  seen  under  a  greater 
enlargement  in  the  more  refractive  meridian.  If  the  latter,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  is  vertical,  a  round  papilla  will  appear  like  a  vertical  oval.  But  the 
papilla  often  has  in  reality  an  oval  form ;  and,  in  order  to  distinguish  whether 
we  are  dealing  with  a  papilla  that  is  anatomically  ov^Xor  with  an  astigmatic 
distortion  of  a  round  papilla,  we  must  resort  to  a  coi^w^on  with  the  inverted 
image.  If  the  papilla  is  really  a  vertical  oval,  it^®6t  appear  so  with  the  in¬ 
verted  image  also.  If,  however,  there  is  astigm^psm,  the  distortion  due  to  it 
in  the  inverted  image  will  be  the  opposite  to  1^©  produced  in  the  erect  image— 
i.  e.,  in  the  example  given  the  papilla  in Yhtfijjwerted  image  would  appear  trans- 
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patient’s  far  point  is  between  him  an^the  observer ;  and  in  all  other  cases — in 
less  degrees  of  myopia,  in  emmetmpra^ and  in  hypermetropia — moves  “with”  the 
mirror. — D.] 

*  [This  is  not  so  much  ^n^rM^hce  of  the  image’s  being  inverted  as  of  its  being 
in  front  of  the  eye.  The  ifi^gErof  the  fundus,  in  fact,  appears  to  move  to  the  right 
when  the  observer  mo  head  to  the  left,  because  it  lies  in  front  of  the  plane 

of  the  pupil  to  whichviy  movements  are  referred.  On  the  other  hand,  in  hyper¬ 
metropia  the  imageC^  the  fundus  appears  to  move  in  the  same  way  that  the  ob¬ 
server  does,  becajre^ne  image  then  lies  behind  the  plane  of  the  pupil.  The  con¬ 
ditions  are  th^pme  as  when  we  are  on  a  moving  train  and,  looking  out  at  the 
telegraph^Mraniear  the  track,  backed  by  trees  in  the  distance,  the  trees  appear  to 
move  inHlm  same  direction  as  the  train,  and  the  telegraph  poles  in  the  opposite 
dire^U^\the  movements  of  both  being  projected  upon  some  plane  intermediate 
bejwebfl  tne  two. — D.] 
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versely  oval.  (This,  however,  is  only  the  case  when  the  convex  lens  used  for 
forming  the  inverted  image  is  held  close  to  the  patient’s  eye.  If  the  lens  is 
gradually  carried  off,  the  papilla  appears  first  round,  and  finally  a  transverse 
oval.)* 

Determination  of  Differences  of  Level  in  the  Fundus. — Differences 
of  level  can  not  only  be  appreciated,  but  also  precisely  measured  by  means  of 
the  ophthalmoscope.  This  is  effected  with  the  aid  of  the  erect  image,  by 
means  of  which  the  refraction  can  be  determined  for  every  point  separately  of 
the  visible  fundus.  If  a  point  in  the  fundus  projects  above  its  surroundings. 


as,  for  instance,  the  swollen  papilla  in  neuritis,  the  axis  of  the  eye  correspond¬ 
ing  to  this  point  is  shorter — that  is,  there  is  a  hypermetropia.  By  determining 
the  degree  of  the  hypermetropia  we  can  compute  the  height  of  the  prominence. 
Conversely,  a  point  of  the  fundus  which  lies  farther  back  (for  example,  the 
bottom  of  an  excavation)  possesses  myopic  refraction,  from  which  the  linear 
measure  of  the  amount  of  depression  can  be  found.  As  the^hSsi^  of  this  com¬ 
putation  the  rule  holds  that  a  difference  of  level  of  abougMt?  millimetre  cor¬ 
responds  to  a  difference  of  refraction  of  3  D.  \ 

Differences  of  level  of  the  fundus  are  also  mad<Q^parent  in  the  inverted 
image  by  parallactic  displacement.  We  proceed  fop-Stes  purpose  by  moving  the 
convex  lens  which  serves  for  the  production  q^Wh^inverted  image  a  little  up 

eiirtsol 


and  down  during  the  examination.  If  the 


rof  the  fundus  which  we  have 


*  [The  fact  that  the  papilla  appears  ^^change  its  shape  as  the  convex  lens  is 


On  the  other 
,  without  change  of  shape  occurring 


withdrawn  from  the  patient’s  eye  is  of  {ffcuT  a  proof  of  astigmatism 
hand,  an  apparent  change  in  size  oll^j&pffpi 

when  the  convex  lens  is  graduall^$ithdrawn,  points  to  simple  hypermetropia  or 
myopia — to  the  former  if  the  /Tfsta^pears  to  diminish,  and  to  the  latter  if  the  disk 
appears  to  enlarge.  If  the  cota*4x  lens  is  placed  so  that  its  focal  point  is  a  little 
farther  from  the  eye  thart,  anterior  focus  of  the  latter  (i.  e.,  is  rather  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  front  of^^cornea),  there  will  be  no  distortion  of  the  image  of  the 
disk  from  astigm^tDfojVand  no  apparent  increase  or  diminution  in  size  due  to 
myopia  or  hypem^^opia.  As  this  is  the  position  of  the  lens  which  gives  an 
undistorted  vi(w  of  the  fundus,  it  is  the  one  that  should  habitually  be  used  in 
making  ex^n*$J^ions  by  the  indirect  method — i.  eM  a  2-inch  lens  should  be  held  2± 
inches,  axdlN'S-inch  lens  3-^  inches  in  front  of  the  cornea. — D.] 
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fixed  upon  lie  all  in  the  same  plane,  they  do  not  change  their  relative  position 
to  each  other  with  the  shifting  of  the  convex  lens.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  level  exists  between  them,  we  notice  a  displacement  with  relation  to 
each  other,  so  that  they  now  come  nearer  together,  now  go  farther  apart.  Fig. 
17  may  elucidate  what  takes  place.  Let  a  be  a  point  on  the  edge,  &  a  point 
behind  it,  on  the  bottom  of  an  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve.  If  the  convex 
lens  stands  at  I,  the  images  of  the  two  points  ai  and  h  fall  behind  each  other 
and  cover  each  other.  If  the  convex  lens  is  now  brought  to  II,  the  image  of 
the  point  a  is  reproduced  at  a2,  that  of  1  at  52 ;  the  points  appear  to  have  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other.  Had  the  convex  lens  been  carried  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection,  the  apparent  displacement  of  the  two  points  would  have  taken  place 
in  the  opposite  sense ;  it  would  have  looked  as  if  the  edge  of  the  excavation 
had  been  drawn  over  the  bottom  of  it.  From  the  magnitude  of  the  displace¬ 
ment  the  difference  of  level  of  the  two  points  can  be  estimated,  but  can  not  be 
exactly  computed,  as  is  possible  with  the  aid  of  the  erect  image. 


CHAPTER  II. 


FUNCTIONAL  TESTING. 


4.  Besides  instituting  the  objective  examination,  we  have  further 
to  test  the  function  of  the  eye.  In  doing  this  we  are  limited  almost 
entirely  to  the  statements  of  the  patient,  so  that  in  this  respect  we  are 
quite  dependent  upon  the  latter’s  intelligence  and  good  will. 

Our  visual  sensations  are  of  three  different  kinds,  inasmuch  as  in 
looking  at  objects  we  take  cognizance  of  their  form,  their  color,  and 
their  brightness.  The  faculty  by  which  we  recognize  the  form  of  ob¬ 
jects  is  called  the  space  sense,  and  finds  its  numerical  expression  in  the 
visual  acuity;  the  faculty  by  which  we  distinguish  colors  constitutes 
the  color  sense;  the  faculty  by  which  we  distinguish  different  degrees 
of  brightness  constitutes  the  light  sense.  These  three  faculties  are 
resident  in  the  retina  throughout  its  entire  extent,  although  in  very 
different  degrees.  In  this  regard  we  must  distinguish  between  central 
and  peripheral  vision. 

Central  or  direct  vision  is  vision  with  the  fovea  centralis.  When 
we  wish  to  see  an  object  distinctly,  we  “  fix  ”  it — that^J^^e  turn  the 
eye  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  image  of  the  ob  w  'fall  upon  the 
fovea  centralis,  as  the  latter,  on  account  of  its^p^buliar  anatomical 
structure,  gives  us  the  sharpest  vision  that  capable  of.  It  is 

with  reference  to  central  vision  that  we  testJ©  refraction,  the  accom¬ 
modation,  and  the  visual  acuity.  For  mo\£/precise  particulars  in  re¬ 
gard  to  these  tests,  see  the  third  part  of^his  book,  which  treats  of  the 
optical  defects  of  the  eye.  ^ 

Peripheral  or  indirect  vision  is^lpon  with  those  parts  of  the  retina 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  f^^cmitralis  and  which  comprise  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  retipgy>  Vision  with  the  peripheral  portion  of 
the  retina  affords  a  less  (\sfjnct,  a  duller  sensation,  of  which  we  can 
best  get  an  idea  by  holding  the  outspread  fingers  of  our  hand  to  one  side 
of  the  eye,  while  the  JjMer  is  looking  straight  ahead.  The  farther  from 
the  fovea  central^j^the  image  produced  upon  the  retina,  the  more  in¬ 
distinct  is  the  ^^eption  of  its  shape.  For  perceptions  of  movement, 
on  the  otherjjanff  (Exner),  as  well  as  of  slight  differences  of  luminosity, 
the  periplMj$  of  the  retina  is  actually  more  sensitive  than  the  center. 
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Of  what  use,  then,  is  peripheral  vision,  if  we  can  get  no  well-defined 
perceptions  with  it?  We  can  best  understand  this  by  observing  per¬ 
sons  wTho  have  lost  peripheral  vision  to  such  an  extent  that  only  the 
fovea  centralis  and  its  immediate  vicinity  retain  their  functional 
activity,  as  happens  in  many  diseases,  especially  in  retinitis  pigmentosa. 
Such  persons  can  sometimes  still  read  the  finest  print,  and  yet  are  in 
no  condition  to  go  about  alone.  We  can  put  ourselves  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  if  we  fasten  in  front  of  the  eyes  a  long  tube  which  allows  us  to  see 
only  the  point  lying  directly  in  front  of  our  line  of  vision.  We  can 
not  go  about  with  such  an  apparatus,  because  we  strike  against  objects 
everywhere.  Peripheral  vision,  therefore,  is  of  service  in  orientation. 
How  ?  If,  as  we  are  walking,  we  look  straight  before  us  and  there  is  a 
stone  lying  in  our  path,  the  latter  forms  an  image  in  the  periphery  of 
the  retina  of  our  eye,  in  this  case  in  the  upper  part  of  it.  The  stone, 
to  be  sure,  is  not  distinctly  perceived,  but  still  it  excites  our  attention. 
Our  gaze  is  then  directed  at  it;  it  is  seen  directly  ;  we  recognize  it  as 
an  obstacle,  and  avoid  it.  The  same  thing  happens  if  we  go  out  upon 
the  street  and  men  come  toward  us  from  one  side,  etc.  The  images 
falling  upon  the  periphery  of  the  retina  give  us  warning  signals  which 
make  us  cast  our  eye  directly  upon  the  objects  which  excite  the 
images.  And  it  is  precisely  moving  objects  that  are  most  sure  to 
attract  our  attention,  since,  as  just  stated,  the  peripheral  portions  of 
the  retina  have  a  high  degree  of  sensibility  for  the  perception  of 
movement. 

5.  Examination  of  the  Field  of  Vision.— The  examination  of  the 
field  of  vision — that  is,  of  the  limits  of  indirect  vision — must  be  made 
for  each  eye  separately.  The  eye  examined  is  directed  at  a  fixed 
point,  in  order  that  it  may  thus  remain  steadily  inv the  same  position, 
while  the  other  eye  is  kept  closed. 

The  simplest  way  of  investigating  the  exi^Jt  of  the  field  of  vision 
is  by  using  the  hand  as  a  test  object.  Tj^physician  places  himself 
directly  in  front  of  the  patient  and  at  pSfrrort  distance  from  him ;  the 
patient  looks  with  one  eye  at  the/pliS^ician’s  eye  directly  opposite. 
The  physician  now  closes  his  o^eh^ye  (as  does  the  patient),  and 
gradually  moves  his  hand  from  t©'  periphery  inward  over  the  limits  of 
the  field  of  view ;  the  patienUj^ust  tell  as  soon  as  he  sees  the  hand. 
In  this  way  the  physician  Ms^n  his  own  eye  a  means  of  judging  the 
field  of  view  of  the  pati  if  this  is  normal,  the  patient  must  see  the 
hand  at  the  same  tiTiuPthat  the  physician  does  with  his  eye.  This 
method  is  sufficiemtly^exact  for  the  recognition  of  the  larger  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  th&Xrsual  field ;  but  small  defects  can  not  be  thus  recog¬ 
nized.  It  is  Xftr  only  method  of  testing  applicable  in  those  cases  in 
which  sms^rHest  objects  are  no  longer  made  out  because  the  vision  is 
too  poqA  if  the  patient  is  no  longer  in  condition  to  see  even  the 
hapfi^Q^  must  make  use  of  a  candle  flame  which  we  carry  about 
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through  the  field  of  vision.  In  this  way,  for  instance,  we  test  the  vis¬ 
ual  field  of  a  person  who  is  blind  from  cataract. 

We  can  get  at  the  field  of  vision  more  exactly  by  means  of  a  black¬ 
board.  We  place  the  patient 
before  this  and  take  care  that 
during  the  examination  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  eye  and  the 
board  remains  always  the  same 
(e.  g.,  30  cm.).  Directly  oppo¬ 
site  the  patient’s  eye  we  make 
a  mark  on  the  blackboard  with 
chalk,  and  direct  him  to  fix  his 
gaze  on  this  mark  during  the 
examination.  The  chalk  is  now 
gradually  brought  from  the  edge 
of  the  blackboard  to  its  center, 
and  the  patient  is  to  tell  at  what 
moment  he  first  sees  it.  By 
marking  on  the  blackboard  the 
limits  of  the  visual  field  in  every 
direction  and  connecting  the 
points  thus  determined,  we  fix 
the  extent  of  the  field  of  vision. 

The  size  of  the  latter  is,  of 
course,  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  distance  at  which  it  is  taken. 

Even  this  method  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  drawbacks  which 
spring  from  the  difficulty  of 
projecting  a  hollow  sphere  like 
the  retina  upon  a  plane.  One 
important  drawback  is  that  un¬ 
equal  distances  in  the  field  of 
vision  correspond  to  equal  dis¬ 
tances  on  the  retina.  Thus,  in 
Fig.  18,  the  distances  m  a  and 
b  c  upon  the  retina  are  equ^HX2 
each  corresponding  to  an 
of  ten  degrees.  In  the  of 
|  vision  projected  on  board, 
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is  many  times  greater  than  that  (from 
ich  corresponds  to  the  first.  Hence,  a  spot  upon  the 
inte  size  that  has  become  insensitive  to  light  would  in  such 
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a  visual  field  appear  as  a  gap,  the  size  of  which  would  be  quite  different 
according  as  it  is  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  center,  and  thus  mis¬ 
takes  might  be  caused.  A  second  evil  is  that  the  whole  of  a  normal 
visual  field  does  not  find  a  place  on  a  plane,  be  the  lattei  evei  so  laige. 
The  normal  field  of  vision,  that  is,  extends  outward  to  90°  and  more. 

Right  Eye. 

360 


Fig.  19.— Field  of  Vision  of  the  Right  Eye  foi 
Object  of  20  Squa] 

F,  point  of  fixatioi 


Blue,  Red,  and  Green,  for  a  Test 
(After  Baas.) 


ilariotte’s  blind  spot. 


Therefore,  as  is  evident  fro^Fig.  18,  the  temporal  limit  of  the  visual 
field  can  never  be  projecteQon  the  board. 

After  what  has  be^wdf  therefore,  there  is  only  one  exact  method 
of  representing  th^T@tal  field,  and  that  is  the  projection  of  it  upon  a 
hollow  sphere  (A&J^t).  Upon  this  principle  different  perimeters  are 
constructed.  %  rJ3^  Forster  belongs  the  credit  of  having  introduced  this 
instrument  Mi  ophthalmic  practice.  Forster’s  perimeter  consists,  not 
of  a  cqsfa&ne  hemisphere,  but  of  a  metallic  semicircle  (Fig.  18,  P) 
which^^presents,  as  it  were,  one  meridian  of  the  hemisphere.  The 
s§inj^Lrcle  is  capable  of  being  revolved  so  as  to  take  the  direction  of 
^  meridian  in  succession.  The  patient  supports  his  head  on  a  chin 
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rest  which  is  so  placed  in  front  of  the  semicircle  that  the  eye  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  is  situated  in  the  center  of  curvature  of  the  latter.  In  the  ex¬ 
amination  the  eye  must  be  fixed  upon  the  middle  point  of  the  semicir¬ 
cular  arc,  while  the  mark  that  serves  for  the  test  is  carried  to  and  fro 
along  the  latter.  A  scale  of  degrees  marked  upon  the  semicircular  arc 
enables  us  to  read  off  directly  the  situation  of  the  boundary  of  the  vis¬ 
ual  field,  and  the  result  obtained  is  transferred  to  a  diagram  (Fig.  19). 

6.  Extent  of  the  Field  of  Vision. — The  normal  field  of  vision,  as  a 
glance  at  the  appended  diagram  (Fig.  19)  shows,  does  not  by  any 
means  extend  equally  far  in  all  directions.  It  stretches  farthest 
toward  the  external  (temporal)  side,  where  it  has  an  extent  of  over 
90°.  Accordingly,  we  can  still  see  objects  on  the  temporal  side,  al¬ 
though  they  lie  in,  or  even  somewhat  behind,  a  plane  passing  through 
the  pupil  (for  example,  the  point  0  in  Fig.  18).  This  is  rendered  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  fact  that  the  rays  from  such  a  point  undergo  such  strong 
refraction  at  the  surface  of  the  cornea  that  they  can  still  enter  the 
pupil.  The  field  of  vision  is  much  less  extensive  in  other  directions, 
especially  in  directions  inward  and  upward.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  fact  that  the  nose  and  the  eyebrows  project  into  the 
field  of  view  and  limit  it.  This  obstacle  can  indeed  be  partially  over¬ 
come  by  making  suitable  rotation  of  the  head  while  the  field  of  vision 
is  being  examined,  but  even  then  we  never  find  the  field  of  vision  as 
extensive  on  the  nasal  side  as  it  is  on  the  temporal.  The  cause  of  this 
is  that  the  margin  of  the  percipient  layers  of  the  retina  does  not 
extend  as  far  forward  on  the  temporal  side  as  on  the  nasal  (Fig.  18,  cl 
and  e). 

The  pathological  alterations  of  the  visual  field  con^kt  in  its  cur¬ 
tailment.  This  is  either  produced  by  a  pushing  in  aKgku?  bound  ary  of 
the  visual  field  at  some  point,  or  it  occurs  under  tfoeASrm  of  gaps  lying 
like  islands  inside  of  the  field  of  vision. 

Narrowing  of  the  visual  field  at  the  p&Qjjnery  presents  varying 
characters.  If  the  limits  of  the  visual  figtdSp’e  brought  nearer  to  the 
center  from  all  points  alike  we  speajkVr  a  concentric  contraction. 
When  this  is  considerable,  it  results  i©>  fiiat  incapacity  for  orientation 
which  has  been  already  described, jMiough  it  may  be  that  direct  vision 
(visual  acuity  in  the  narrower  sejim)  is  still  quite  good.  In  other  cases, 
the  contraction  extends  frow^Mb  side  only  of  the  periphery  into  the 
visual  field.  If  it  has  tkeQjmpe  of  a  triangle  whose  base  corresponds 
to  the  periphery  of  the  T^lal  field,  it  is  called  a  sector-shaped  contrac¬ 
tion.  A  peculiar  vari&jy  of  contraction  of  the  visual  field  is  the  hemi- 
opic,  in  which  exj  one  half  of  the  field  is  wanting  (see  §  100  and 
Figs.  152  and 

Islandlik^^ps  in  the  visual  field  are  called  scotomata .*  One  of 


*  From  (tk6to$)  darkness. 
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these  exists  in  the  healthy  eye  at  that  point  of  the  visual  field  which 
corresponds  to  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  known  as  Mari- 
otte’s  blind  spot  (Fig.  19,  M).  In  the  field  of  vision  it  lies  about  15° 
to  the  outside  of  the  point  of  fixation,  F.  The  scotomata  which  occur 
as  the  result  of  disease  have  a  very  different  significance  for  vision  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  situation ;  and,  according  to  the  latter,  we  distinguish 
them  into  central  and  peripheral.  A  central  scotoma  is  one  which  in¬ 
volves  the  point  of  fixation  (cf.  Fig.  158).  In  this  case  direct  vision  is 
either  greatly  diminished  or  is  abrogated  altogether.  The  patient  can 
no  longer  do  any  fine  work,  although  his  power  of  orientation  remains 
intact.  Peripheral  scotomata  cause  little  disturbance  of  sight,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  lie  far  from  the  point  of  fixation,  in  which  case  they  may 
not  come  to  the  patient’s  knowledge  until  his  visual  field  is  being 
examined.  A  special  variety  of  scotoma  is  the  annular,  which  encircles 
the  point  of  fixation  like  a  ring  (which  is  not  always  completely  closed), 
but  leaves  intact  the  point  of  fixation  itself. 


Yon  Graefe  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  testing  the 
visual  field  in  ophthalmic  practice.  He  showed  that  for  many  intra-ocular  dis¬ 
eases  there  are  special  varieties  of  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  which  are  more 
or  less  characteristic  of  these  diseases,  and  can  be  utilized  for  their  diagnosis. 
Since  then  the  study  of  the  visual  field  has  been  much  cultivated,  so  that  at 
present  its  examination  has  great  significance,  both  for  diagnosis  and  prognosis. 

Concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  associated  with  retention  of  good 
central  vision,  we  meet  with  especially  in  retinitis  pigmentosa,  and  sometimes 
also  in  glaucoma.  In  other  diseases  which  are  frequently  accompanied  by  con¬ 
centric  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  as,  for  instance,  in  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve  or  of  the  retina,  central  vision  is  also  simultaneously  and  markedly 
affected. 

We  find  the  sector-shaped  deficiencies  especially  in  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve; 
also  in  occlusion  of  one  of  the  larger  retinal  arteries, yflGieji  the  sector-shaped 
district  of  the  retina  supplied  by  such  an  artery  has  ifi0junction  abrogated.  We 
observe  more  extensive,  although  not  triangular,  rffajhictions  of  the  visual  field 
in  detachment  of  the  retina,  and  these  most  oft^p)  extending  in  an  upward  di¬ 
rection,  since  the  detachment,  if  of  long  stanffm§,  generally  involves  the  lower¬ 
most  part  of  the  eye.  In  glaucoma  a  cotfc^feHon  of  the  visual  field  toward  the 
nasal  side  is  of  relatively  frequent  occurrence. 

Scotomata  are  most  frequently  me1\jJfrith  in  diseases  of  the  fundus  with  cir¬ 
cumscribed  lesions;  especially,  thd^ore,  in  chorioiditis  disseminata,  in  which, 
as  a  rule,  the  gaps  in  the  visuakfe^d  correspond  to  the  separate  maculae  visible 
with  the  ophthalmoscope,  ^^long  as  these  gaps  affect  the  periphery  only  of 
the  visual  field,  they  causdQfche  disturbance  of  sight.  If  they  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  the  visual  field  acc^j^bs  a  sievelike  character.  If,  finally,  one  of  the  cho- 
rioiditic  masses  is  lo<s£a4ized  at  the  region  of  the  chorioid  corresponding  to  the 
yellow  spot,  the  v^sjytl  power  is  very  considerably  reduced  by  the  formation  of  a 
central  scotom^(ffV  addition  to  those  in  the  periphery. 

Isolated^^tral  scotomata  occur  in  diseases  of  the  retina  and  chorioid  at  the 
posterioi^ftple  of  the  eye,  especially  as  a  result  of  syphilis,  of  myopia  of  a  high 
degrefc^Qya  of  senile  changes.  In  all  these  cases  there  corresponds  to  the  sco- 
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toma  a  change  in  the  macula  lutea,  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  In 
another  series  of  cases,  on  the  contrary,  a  central  scotoma  exists,  while  the 
result  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination  is  negati  ve ;  the  cause  of  the  scotoma 
is  then  to  be  looked  for  in  the  optic  nerve.  In  the  latter  it  is  just  those  fibers 
which  supply  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea  that  are  the  most  favorite  seat  of 
disease  (in  retrobulbar  neuritis;  see  §  102). 

As  the  expression  scotoma  is  used  in  different  senses,  it  will  require  in  this 
place  a  more  precise  explanation.  We  distinguish  between  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  scotomata  (Forster). 

By  a  positive  scotoma  we  understand  a  dark  spot  which  the  patient  perceives 
in  his  visual  field — projects,  that  is,  upon  some  portion  of  his  visual  field.  The 
cause  of  a  positive  scotoma  lies  either  in  the  refracting  media  or  in  the  retina. 
Opacities  in  the  refracting  media  throw  their  shadow  upon  the  retina,  and  are 
therefore  visible  as  dark  spots.  If  the  opacities  lie  in  the  vitreous  they  are 
motile  (muscae  volitantes),  and  the  scotomata  caused  by  them  are  characterized 
as  motile  scotomata.  Fixed  scotomata  originate  either  from  stationary  opaci¬ 
ties  (e.  g.,  those  in  the  lens),  or,  still  more  frequently,  from  changes  in  the 
fundus  (e.  g.,  from  an  exudation  in  the  retina  or  in  the  chorioid  adjacent  to  it). 
Scotomata  of  the  latter  kind  are  best  brought  to  light  by  making  the  patient 
fix  his  gaze  upon  a  uniformly  bright  surface  (e.  g.,  a  sheet  of  white  paper). 
They  are  often  more  readily  perceived  if  the  illumination  is  at  the  same  time 
diminished  (as  by  letting  down  the  window  curtains).  We  can  direct  the 
patient  to  make  a  copy  of  the  dark  spots  that  become  visible  upon  the  paper, 
and  from  this  we  can  determine  the  position  and  extent  of  the  diseased  portions 
of  the  retina. 

We  characterize  as  a  negative  scotoma  a  hiatus  in  the  visual  field,  an  isolated 
spot  within  the  confines  of  which  the  patient  does  not  perceive  any  external 
objects.  Such  a  scotoma,  accordingly,  is  not  discovered  as  a  rule  until  the 
visual  field  is  examined.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  negative  scotoma 
from  being  at  the  same  time  a  positive  one  too ;  the  same  diseased  regions  of 
the  retina  that  are  insensitive  to  external  luminous  impressiou^cmi  at  the  same 
time  be  themselves  perceived  as  dark  spots  and  be  projecte#b^rteriorly. 

Negative  scotomata  are  divided  into  absolute  ancL-QCitive.  An  absolute 
scotoma  is  present  if  within  its  limits  all  perception  tftvlaght  is  wanting,  while 
with  relative  scotomata  the  perception  of  light  is  pMj7  diminished.  We  dis¬ 
cover  a  relative  scotoma  by  making  the  examifift&^n  of  the  visual  field  with 
small  objects,  and  especially  by  choosing fcOTorcd  objects  for  this  purpose. 
For  with  a  certain  diminution  of  the  visiurvpower  the  ability  to  distinguish 
colors  accurately  disappears,  while  the  objects  themselvep,  owing  to  differences 
in  their  luminosity,  can  still  be  rec* 
chronic  poisoning  by  nicotine,  thQ 
white  test  object,  may  seem  qujfeo^ 


chosen  for  the  examination 
disk  is  no  longer  recognize 


fed.  For  example,  in  a  recent  case  of 
al  field,  measured  with  the  aid  of  a 
iormal  ;  but  if  a  small  red  paper  disk  is 
}is  a  small  region  in  the  center  in  which  the 
'red.  A  relative  scotoma  is  present,  and  that, 
moreover,  a  color  scotofi^^cotoma  for  red). 

Even  in  the  norm^jvisual  field  the  perception  of  colors  is  not  everywhere 
the  same.  Just  ^A^egard  to  the  visual  acuity,  so  also  in  regard  to  the  color 
sense,  a  distineftmi^must  be  made  between  central  and  peripheral  color  percep¬ 
tion.  Whileth<r  former  is  tested  by  the  mere  exhibition  of  colored  samples, 
the  latter^tfroi^e  investigated,  just  like  the  visual  field,  by  using  as  test  objects 
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colored  marks,  which  are  moved  to  and  fro  on  the  board  or  on  the  perimeter. 
The  bigger  and  brighter  the  colored  surfaces  used  for  this  purpose  are,  the  fur¬ 
ther  toward  the  periphery  will  their  color  be  distinguished,  and  when  very 
large  and  bright  they  will  be  distinguished  up  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
field.  But  when  the  examination  is  made  with  the  ordinary  test  objects  used 
with  the  perimeter  (colored  squares  of  paper,  1  to  2  cm.  in  diameter),  the 
most  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  are  found  to  be  color  blind.  If  such  a 
colored  square  is  pushed  from  the  periphery  of  the  visual  field  toward  the  cen¬ 
ter,  the  person  examined  at  first  recognizes  only  the  presence  of  a  moving 
object.  It  is  not  till  the  square  approaches  nearer  the  center  of  the  visual  field 
that  its  color  is  correctly  given.  The  moment  when  this  occurs  is  not  the  same 
for  all  colors,  some  being  recognized  farther  out  from  the  center  than  others. 
The  visual  field  for  green  is  the  smallest,  that  for  red  somewhat  larger,  that  for 
yellow  still  larger,  that  for  blue  the  largest  (see  Fig.  19). 

The  examination  of  the  visual  field  with  colored  objects  is  of  great  practical 
importance.  For  instance,  we  find  in  one  case  the  visual  field  normal  when 
tested  with  white,  while  the  examination  with  colors  shows  already  a  consider¬ 
able  introcession  of  its  borders  at  one  spot.  After  some  time,  if  the  disease  has 
progressed,  we  now,  on  testing  with  white,  establish  the  same  deficiency  in  the 
visual  field  that  had  before  existed  for  colored  objects  only.  The  examination 
with  colors  is  accordingly  a  more  delicate  test  than  that  with  white  ;  it  makes  us 
discover  a  diminution  of  the  visual  power  before  it  has  advanced  so  far  that  a 
white  object  can  no  longer  be  recognized.  If,  therefore,  we  take  two  cases  in 
which  the  visual  field  for  white  is  equally  large,  but  the  visual  field  for  colors 
is  unequal,  that  case  in  which  the  visual  field  for  colors  is  smaller  affords  the 
worse  prognosis,  since  here  a  still  further  diminution  of  the  general  visual  field 
is  to  be  expected.  Rapid  diminution  of  color  perception  is  pre-eminently 
associated  with  the  progressive  lesions  of  the  optic  nerve  that  lead  to  blind¬ 
ness.  The  examination  of  the  visual  field  with  colors  is  also  requisite  for  the 
recognition  of  central  scotomata,  so  long  as  they  are  not  absolute. 

Furthermore,  the  way  in  which  the  color  sense  is  diminished  gives  us  a 
clew  as  to  the  site  of  the  morbid  changes.  Thus  dimift<moa  in  the  perception  of 
blue  corresponds  to  a  lesion  of  the  percipient  elei  ni^ts  (rods  and  cones)  of  the 
retina,  such  as  occurs  in  chorioiditis,  retinitis,  anflNmmeralopia  ;  diminution  in 
the  perception  of  red  and  green  to  a  lesior^dQhe  conducting  elements,  as  in 
affections  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Light  Sense. — Let  us  assume  that  \ve)lmve  before  us  two  persons  who  in 
ordinary  daylight  have  the  same  p^al  acuity  ;  both  under  equally  good 
illumination  read  print  of  the  same  Gze  at  the  same  distance.  We  now  gradu¬ 
ally  lessen  the  illumination.  A^Of  result  of  this,  the  difference  in  brightness 
between  the  black  letters  and-pk^vhite  paper  diminishes  and  the  letters  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  with  greater  aif^freater  difficulty.  At  a  certain  stage  in  the  process 
of  obscuration,  one  oWlQtwo  persons  ceases  to  recognize  the  print  while  the 
other  is  still  able  to  rbfw  and  the  darkening  has  to  be  carried  further  in  order 
to  make  reading*R»possible  for  him.  In  this  case  we  say  :  The  two  persons 
have  the  same  sense,  i.  e.,  the  same  susceptibility  of  the  retina  for  impres¬ 

sions  of  foj^Obut  they  have  a  different  light  sense  (A) — i.  e.,  a  different  sus- 
ceptibility^vlmpressions  of  brightness  and  of  differences  of  brightness. 

The  ^bgnt  sense  can  be  tested  in  various  ways.  We  determine  either  the 
lowd^Quiiit  of  illumination  with  which  an  object  is  still  visible  (minimum 
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stimulus)  or  the  smallest  difference  in  brightness  which  can  still  be  appreciated 
(minimum  of  differentiation).  The  most  usual  method  of  measuring  the  light 
sense  is  with  Forster’s  photometer ,  which  gives  the  minimum  stimulus.  This 
instrument,  which  is  represented  in  horizontal  section  in  Fig.  20,  is  placed  in  a 
perfectly  dark  room.  A  box,  A,  blackened  on  the  inside,  bears  on  its  anterior 
wall  two  apertures  for  the  two  eyes,  a  and  which  look  through  these  aper¬ 
tures  at  a  plate,  T ,  which  is  placed  upon  the  posterior  wall,  and  upon  which 
large  black  stripes  upon  a  white  ground  are  placed  as  test  objects.  The  illu¬ 
mination  is  produced  by  a  normal  candle,*  Z,  the  light  from  which  falls  through 
a  window,  F '  into  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  box.  In  order 
to  make  the  illumination 
perfectly  uniform,  the  win¬ 
dow  is  covered  with  paper 
which  is  made  translucent 
(by  impregnating  it  with 
fat).  By  a  screw,  S,  the  size 
of  the  window  can  be  al¬ 
tered  from  complete  closure 
up  to  an  aperture  of  five 
square  centimetres.  In  this 
way  the  illumination  of  the 
plate  is  varied.  The  patient 

is  then  made  to  look  into  the  apparatus  with  the  window  closed  and  the  plate 
therefore  unillumined.  Then  the  window  is  slowly  opened  until  the  stripes 
upon  the  plate  can  be  recognized.  The  size  of  the  opening  requisite  for  this 
purpose  gives  a  measure  of  the  light  sense  of  the  person  examined.  In  con¬ 
ducting  this  examination  the  precaution  must  be  adopted  of  making  the  person 
that  is  examined  stay  beforehand  in  darkness.  If  we  come  from  daylight  into 
a  moderately  darkened  room  we  see  so  little  for  the  first  mopAit  that  wTe  can 
not  move  about  without  stumbling  over  the  objects  in  thej^m?  The  longer 
we  remain  in  the  latter  the  better  we  see,  and  at  last  pesudjs  see  well  enough 
to  be  able  to  read.  This  we  call  adaptation  of  the  re£hCp  In  the  examination 
of  the  light  sense,  a  period  of  adaptation  of  ten  Mciites,  which  the  patient 
must  pass  with  bandaged  eyes  in  a  perfectly  dariO00m>  is  sufficient  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes. 

The  examination  of  the  light  sense  in  different  diseases  has  shown  that  it  is 
not  always  by  any  means  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  visual  acuity,  but  is 
sometimes  but  little  diminished,  someMIs  excessively  so,  a  circumstance  from 
which  diagnostic  points  may  be  gajfc^d.  The  diminution  of  the  light  sense 
is  greatest  in  those  cases  which  flaracterized  as  hemeralopia  (see  §  104). 

Simulation  of  Blindne^.^^  testing  the  function  we  shall  at  times  have 
to  reckon  with  the  fact  tha^l^  patient  is  purposely  trying  to  lead  the  physician 
astray  by  simulating  bliflftness  or  weakness  of  sight  when  these  do  not  exist. 
This  most  frequently  oe^&rs  with  those  persons  w7ho  wish  to  be  relieved  of  mil¬ 
itary  service  or  wbo^wgn  to  get  testimony  as  to  their  inability  to  wrork  ;  some¬ 
times  also  witjj^&ildren,  hysterical  persons,  etc.  We  are  first  led  to  suspect 
simulation  by^hfc^thek  of  agreement  between  the  results  of  the  functional  test- 


>yih? 

A 


& 


[*  I.  e.,  one  of  one-candle  power. — 1).] 
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in g  and  of  the  objective  examination;  an  eye,  for  example,  which  is  alleged  to 
be  perfectly  blind  presenting  no  pathological  changes  of  any  sort.  Or  the 
tests  of  the  individual  functions  give  contradictory  results,  inasmuch  as  the 
visual  acuity,  the  field  of  vision,  the  color  sense,  etc.,  do  not  stand  in  the  right 
relation  with  each  other  and  with  the  result  of  the  objective  examination. 
Various  methods  of  examination  have  been  proposed  for  furnishing  a  certain 
proof  of  simulation;  we  shall  accomplish  this  more  or  less  readily  by  their  aid 
according  to  the  degree  of  skill  of  the  simulant.  Only  some  of  these  methods 
need  be  here  adduced. 

Complete  blindness  of  both  eyes  is  rarely  simulated;  much  oftener  it  is 
simplv  unilateral  blindness  that  is  alleged ;  and  still  more  frequently  a  feeble¬ 
ness  of  sight  actually  present  in  one  eye  is  exaggerated  (aggravation).  In  the 
case  of  an  alleged  complete  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes  we  regard  in  the  first 
place  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  the  light.  If  this  is  well  preserved,  it  will 
always  afford  a  strong  ground  for  suspecting  simulation,  although  there  are 
rare  cases  in  which  in  the  presence  of  actual  blindness  the  pupillary  reflex  for 
light  is  still  retained  (see  §  64).  Schmidt-Bimpler  recommends  the  following 
procedure :  The  patient  is  made  to  look  with  the  blind  eye  at  his  own  hand, 
which  he  holds  in  front  of  him.  A  blind  man  will  do  this  without  hesitation 
since  he  is  informed  of  the  position  of  his  hand  by  the  sense  of  feeling;  a 
malingerer  will  perhaps  look  purposely  in  the  wrong  direction.  Simulated  uni¬ 
lateral  blindness  can  also  be  discovered  in  the  following  way:  A  lighted  candle 
is  brought  in  front  of  the  good  eye  and  is  slowly  carried  toward  the  side  of  the 
blind  eye.  The  patient  is  detected  if  he  declares  that  he  still  sees  the  candle  at 
the  moment  when  it  is  just  concealed  from  the  sound  eye  by  the  dorsum  of  the 


nose  (Cuignet). 

The  following  methods  are  furthermore  of  service  in  detecting  the  simula¬ 
tion  of  unilateral  blindness  or  amblyopia. 

1.  We  make  the  patient  read,  and  then  hold  a  pencil  in  a  vertical  direction 
between  the  eye  and  the  book.  If  there  is  vision  with  only  one  eye  the  pencil 
conceals  certain  words  from  it,  and  thus  interferes  withholding.  If,  however, 
there  is  good  vision  with  both  eyes,  those  letters  which  arc  concealed  from  one 
eye  by  the  pencil  are  visible  to  the  other,  and  mcjpMiba,  and  reading  is  carried 
on  without  difficulty  (Cuignet). 

2.  A  convex  glass  of  6  D.  is  placed  befcM^^ie  sound  eye.  In  this  way  the 

eye  is  made  artificially  myopic,  so  that  point  lies  at  a  distance  of  about 

17  cm.  (it  being  presupposed  that  the^ey^Jfi  emmetropic).  The  eye  can  there¬ 
fore  read  fine  print  only  at  a  distanoeSstf  17  cm.  or  less,  but  no  farther.  After 
placing  the  glass  before  the  eye  we  m4t  make  the  patient  read  at  quite  a  short 
distance,  and  then  slowly  and  im|tetceptibly  move  the  book  farther  and  farther 
away.  If  it  is  possible  in  to  withdraw  the  book  considerably  farther 

—  ceaSing  to  read,  it  proves  that  he  has  been 

_ed  to  be  bad.  That  is,  he  began  reading  with  the 
iook  was  carried  too  far  off  for  that,  continued  with 


than  17  cm.  without  the 
reading  with  the  ey< 
good  eye  and,  when  tl 
the  other  eye, 
eyes.  . 

3.  We^W8  a  show  of  occupying  ourselves  with  the  sound  eye  only.  We 
take  a  st^h^  prism  (one  of  18°),  with  the  base  up,  and,  first  holding  it  in 
front  o^the  cheek,  push  it  gradually  up  in  front  of  the  eye. 

^hed  the  center  of  the  pupil  the  eye  will  see  double. 


witltdlit  noticing  the  alternation  in  the  employment  of  the  two 

Cr 


Before  the  base 
For  two  images 


i? 
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of  every  external  object  will  be  thrown  upon  the  retina,  one  transmitted 
through  the  free  half  of  the  pupil,  the  other  through  the  half  covered  by  the 
prism,  and  the  eye  sees  double  the  object  upon  which  it  is  fixed  (monocular 
diplopia) — a  fact  which  the  patient  will  admit  without  hesitation,  since,  of 
course,  it  is  the  sound  eye  only  that  is  concerned  in  the  matter.  Now  the 
prism  is  imperceptibly  pushed  along  until  it  covers  the  entire  pupil.  Now  the 
eye  that  is  provided  with  the  prism  again  has  only  one  single  retinal  image, 
which,  however,  is  thrown  upon  a  higher  point  of  the  retina  than  is  the  case 
in  the  other  eye.  If  now  there  is  still  double  vision  (binocular  diplopia),  it  is  a 
proof  that  both  eyes  see.  If  we  use  the  test  types  for  this  examination  and  com¬ 
pel  the  person  under  examination  to  read  sometimes  the  upper,  sometimes  the 
lower  of  the  two  double  images,  we  can  determine  directly  the  visual  acuity  of 
each  eye  separately  without  the  patient  being  aware  of  it  (Alfred  Graefe). 

4.  Snellen  has  constructed  a  board  with  test  types  which  are  alternately  red 
and  green.  Before  the  patient  is  allowed  to  read  it,  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  put 
upon  him,  in  which  are  introduced  a  red  glass  for  one  eye  and  a  green  glass  for 
the  other.  Through  the  red  glass  the  red  letters  alone,  and  not  the  green,  can 
be  seen,  because  green  is  the  complementary  color  of  red,  and  therefore  green 
rays  are  not  transmitted  through  red  glass.  For  the  same  reason  the  red  letters 
can  not  be  perceived  through  the  green  glass.*  If,  therefore,  any  one  who  is 
blind  in  one  eye  looks  through  these  spectacles  at  the  test  types,  he  will  read 
off  only  the  red,  or  only  the  green  letters,  according  as  the  red  or  the  green 
glass  of  the  spectacles  is  placed  in  front  of  the  eye  which  alone  can  see.  He 
will  not  once  suspect  that  still  other  letters  of  a  different  color  lie  between  the 
letters  that  he  has  read.  Should  the  patient,  on  the  other  hand,  read  all  the 
letters,  it  proves  that  he  sees  with  both  eyes  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  recognize 
the  red  letters  wTith  one  eye  and  the  green  with  the  other. 

5.  Letters  are  wrritten  on  white  paper  with  a  black  and  a  red  pencil  alter¬ 
nately.  The  subject  under  examination  is  then  told  to  read  the  writing  rap¬ 
idly,  while  a  red  glass  is  held  before  the  sound  eye.  If  hq/taads  the  whole 
correctly,  it  is  a  proof  that  he  is  able  to  read  with  the  eye  aifegea  to  be  blind, 
for  the  sound  eye,  looking  through  the  red  glass,  can  m/fc^fe  the  red  letters, 
since  these  now  offer  no  contrast  to  the  backgrouM^ipon  which  they  are 
viewed,  which  appears  as  red  as  they. 

For  the  tests  for  the  motility  of  the  eye  ancWtiOun ocular  vision,  see  §  122. 

T -  - 

*  [In  this  test  of  Snellen’s  the  red  and  g^pletters  are  transparent  and  placed 
upon  an  opaque  ground  and  are  hung  ro  oefore  a  window  so  as  to  be  seen  by 
transmitted  light.  In  this  ease,  as  stakfcfSn  the  text,  only  the  red  letters  are  seen 
through  the  red  glass,  and  only  the  ^praJXh rough  the  green  glass.  The  same  will 
occur  if  the  red  and  green  lettersSrvopaque,  and  placed  on  a  dull  black  ground, 
and  viewed  by  reflected  ligh1>~  J^jbither  case  the  conditions  are  opposite  to  those 
which  exist  in  the  test  next  mqplioned,  in  which  opaque  red  letters  are  viewed  by 
reflected  light  on  a  white  gpj^und. — D.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

Anatomy. 

7.  The  conjunctiva  coats  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lids  and  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball.  It  forms  a  sac,  the  conjunctival  sac, 
which  is  slit  open  anteriorly  in  a  line  corresponding  with  the  palpebral 
fissure.  In  the  conjunctiva  we  distinguish  three  divisions.  That  part 
of  the  conjunctiva  which  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lids  and 
which  is  closely  adherent  to  the  tarsus  is  called  the  conjunctiva  tarsi; 
that  division  which  coats  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball  is  the  con¬ 
junctiva  bulbi.  The  connection  between  the  two  is  formed  by  the 
third  division,  which  we  name  the  transitional  part  of  the  conjunctiva 
(conjunctiva  fornicis).  That  region  where  the  conjunctiva  is  reflected 
from  the  lids  to  the  eyeball  and  which  forms  the*4^>ttom  of  the  con¬ 
junctival  sac  is  called  the  fornix  conjunctivae.  * 

We  get  a  view  of  the  conjunctiva  tarsi  ij^we  living  eye  by  evert¬ 
ing  the  lids.  It  has  a  smooth  surface  andpp intimately  and  immova¬ 
bly  adherent  to  the  subjacent  tarsus  (Fkv^l,  t).  (It  is  therefore  im¬ 
possible  to  cover  up  losses  of  substsmc^f  the  palpebral  conjunctiva 
by  performing  an  operation  to  dWw  the  adjacent  conjunctiva  over 
them,  as  is  often  done  with  the  conjunctiva  bulbi.)  On  account  of  its 
thinness,  the  conjunctiva  tarsiXafllows  the  Meibomian  glands,  which  lie 
in  the  tarsus  itself,  to  be  ^g^Xflrough  it  clearly. 

The  microscope  showS^that  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  covered 
with  a  laminated  Irical  epithelium.  The  mucous  membrane 

proper  is  of  adepgjd  character — that  is,  even  in  the  healthy  state  it 
contains  an  abu^tfnt  quantity  of  round  cells  (lymph  corpuscles),  which 
notably  mcra^s-in  number  with  every  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva. 
Of  gland s^t^ossesses  acinous  mucous  glands,  which  are  found  along 
the  cou^x  border  of  the  tarsus  (Fig.  21  ,w\  Waldeyer);  analogous 
•ause’s  glands,  Fig.  162)  are  present  in  the  fornix  conjunctivae. 
38 
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The  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  lid  obtains  its  blood  supply  from  two 
arterial  arches,  the  arcus  tarseus  superior  ( as ,  Fig.  21)  and  the  arcus 
tarseus  inferior  (ai,  Fig.  21).  These  lie  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 


Fig.  21.— Perpendicular  Section  throug 


Upper  Ltd.  Magnified  5x1. 


»ve"Ii  sulcus,  the  protecting  fold,  d  ;  below,  it 
in  are  found  fine  hairs,  e,  e,  sweat  glands,  a, 
-ter  Zeiss’s  glands,  z ,  and  the  modified  sweat 
sly  divided  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  orbicularis, 
r,  r,  form  the  musculus  ciliaris  Riolani.  The 
!y  conjunctiva  which  is  intimately  adherent  to  the 
fated  papillae,  especially  at  co,  over  the  convex  border 


The  skin  of  the  lid  presents  in  the  upper  part, 
covers  the  anterior  edge  of  the  lid,  v.  In  t  ’ 
cilia,  c,  c,  c,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  i 
glands,  s.  Beneath  the  skin  lie  the  traj> 
o,  o,  of  which  those  placed  most  n 
posterior  surface  of  the  lid  is  cove 
tarsus,  #,  and  over  the  latter  shmv^i 

of  the  tarsus.  Still  higher  ujfatJ^n  the  vicinity  of  the  fornix,  the  conjunctiva  shows  an 
adenoid  character.  The  MeiommAn  glands,  <7,  have  their  orifices,  m,  in  front  of  the  poste¬ 
rior  edge,  /i,  of  the  lid  :  aboye  mem  lie  Waldeyer’s  mucous  glands,  w ,  and  still  higher  Mul¬ 
ler  s  musculus  palpebndFw^Jperior,  p,  and  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris,  l.  From  the 
latter  the  leash  of  fibers^A^rtsses  to  the  skin  of  the  lid.  as  is  the  arcus  tarseus  superior  ;  au 
the  arcus  tarseus  infeiioj :  from  the  latter  the  rami  perforantes,  rp,  run,  at  first  straight 
downward,  then  hfu^fN^Fd,  through  the  tarsus. 

tarsus,  near  i  tapper  and  its  lower  edges.  To  reach  the  conjunctiva, 
the  bran^J^of  the  arcus  tarseus  inferior  (rj9,  Fig.  21)  perforate  the 
tarsus  K^rcrngh  its  entire  thickness  from  before  backward,  two  to  three 
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mm.  above  the  free  edge  of  the  lid.  The  line  along  which  the  vessels 
come  out  from  the  tarsus  is  marked  by  a  shallow  farrow  (sulcus  sub- 
tarsalis)  on  the  conjunctival  surface  of  the  lid.  On  the  lower  lid  there 
is  only  one  arterial  arch. 

The  conjunctiva  of  the  region  of  transition  is  very  readily  brought 
to  view  in  the  lower  lid  by  drawing  the  lid  down  while  the  eye  looks 
up.  In  the  upper  lid,  on  the  contrary,  the  fold  of  transition  is  hard 
to  see,  unless  we  make  a  double  eversion  of  the  lid.  The  region  of 
transition  is  the  loosest  part  of  the  conjunctiva,  this  being  here  so 
abundant  that  it  lies  in  horizontal  folds.  This  arrangement  insures 
the  eye  its  free  power  of  movement.  If  the  conjunctiva  were  to  pass 
directly  from  the  lid  to  the  eye,  as  is  sometimes  observed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  disease  of  the  conjunctiva,  every  movement  of  the  eyeball 
would  be  transmitted  to  the  lids ;  and  if  one  of  the  lids  was  held  still 
with  the  finger,  the  eyeball  would  be  hampered  by  it  in  its  movements. 
But  the  conjunctiva  is  present  in  such  quantity  at  the  fornix  that  the 
eye  is  able  to  move  in  complete  independence  of  the  lids,  the  folds  in 
the  region  of  transition  being  smoothed  out  or  crumpled  together,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Appearing  through  the  lower  fold  of  transition  are 
the  extensive  subjacent  plexus  of  veins  and  also  the  white  glistening 
fascia.  Its  lax  character  and  also  its-abundant  blood  supply  render  the 
fold  of  transition  particularly  liable  to  great  swelling  in  inflammations 
of  the  conjunctiva. 

The  conjunctiva  buTbi  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball.  It 
has  no  aperture  corresponding  to  the  cornea,  but  continues,  even  if 
with  altered  character,  over  the  latter.  This  continuity  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  makes  it  plain  to  us  why  morbid  processes  of  the  latter  do  not  stop 
at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  but  are  continued  uojfiT^he  surface  of  the 
latter,  as  we  see  very  clearly  in  trachoma  and  w  'conjunctivitis  eeze- 
matosa.  The  two  divisions  of  the  conjuncti^Nbulbi  are  distinguished 
as  the  conjunctiva  sclerae  and  conjunctiXjOorn^se.  The  conjunctiva 
corneae  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  intimately  adherent  to  the 

cornea  proper  that  it  must  be  regard ed/as  the  uppermost  layer  of  the 
latter,  and  is  better  treated  of  atrye  same  time  with  the  cornea  itself 
(see  §  27).  0 

The  conjunctiva  sclerae  caters  the  anterior  segment  of  the  sclera  in 
the  form  of  a  thin  pellidX^/Ifis  connected  with  the  sclera  by  lax  con¬ 
nective  tissue  (the  ems^T^al  tissue)  so  loosely  that  it  can  readily  be 
moved  about  from  smeJto  side  upon  the  sclera.  It  is  only  at  the  pe¬ 
riphery  of  the  ctiq^Ja,  where  it  ends  in  a  sharp  edge,  the  limbus*  con- 
junctivae,  thaL$$  conjunctiva  sclerae  is  intimately  adherent  to  its  sub¬ 
stratum.  very  thin  and  elastic  and  lets  the  white  sclera  be  seen 

through4ir\Hainly,  thus  forming  the  “  white  of  the  eye.”  In  old  people 
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there  is  a  spot  at  the  inner  and  the  outer  margins  of  the  cornea  which 
contrasts  by  its  yellow  color  with  this  whiteness.  This  has  the  shape  of 
a  triangle  with  its  base  at  the  corneal  margin,  and  projects  a  little 
above  the  rest  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  called  the  interpalpebral  spot 
or  the  pinguecula,*  and  is  produced  by  the  fact  that  that  part  of  the 
conjunctiva  which,  being  included  in  the  interpalpebral  fissure,  is  con¬ 
stantly  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences,  has  undergone  an  alteration 
in  its  tissues. 

The  conjunctiva  sclerae  is  covered  with  laminated  pavement  epithe¬ 
lium  and  contains  no  glands.  At  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  it  forms  a 
crescentic  duplication,  the  semilunar  fold  (plica  semilunaris),  which  rep¬ 
resents  an  abortive  remnant  of  the  palpebra  tertia  of  animals.  To  the 
inside  of  the  semilunar  fold  is  a  small,  reddish,  nipplelike  prominence, 
the  caruncle, f  which  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  horseslioe-shaped  ex¬ 
cavation  at  the  angle  of  the  eye  (Fig.  30,  C ).  This  is  shown  to  be  his¬ 
tologically  a  small  island  made  of  skin,  containing  sebaceous  and  sweat 
glands  and  having  its  surface  covered  with  delicate  light-colored  hairs. 

The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  receives  its  blood-vessels  chiefly 
from  the  vessels  of  the  fold  of  transition — the  posterior  conjunctival 
vessels  (Fig.  22,  o  and  Oj).  Furthermore,  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels 
(Fig.  22,  e  and  et)  take  part  in  supplying  the  conjunctiva  with  blood. 
These  vessels  come  from  the  four  recti  muscles  (72,  Fig.  22)  and  run 
under  the  conjunctiva  (through  which  they  are  visible,  shining  with  a 
bluish  luster)  until  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  where  they  suddenly 
disappear,  since  they  pass  through  the  sclera  into  the  interior  of  the 
eye.  But,  before  this  happens,  they  give  off  branches  which  end  in 
vascular  loops,  in  the  limbus  conjunctive  directly  at  ^lCnUrgin  of  the 
cornea  (marginal  network  of  the  cornea — q ,  Fig.  This  latter  is 

of  great  importance  for  the  cornea  which  is  chi^n^dependent  upon  it 
for  its  nutrition.  Other  branches  of  the  ciM$  vessels  (anterior  con¬ 
junctival  vessels,  y?,  Fig.  22)  run  backwai^b©  the  conjunctiva  toward 
the  posterior  conjunctival  vessels  and  ana^mose  with  them. 

We  have  therefore  in  the  conjun^Kva  two  vascular  systems — that 
of  the  posterior  conjunctival  vessdsSnid  that  of  the  anterior  ciliary 
vessels.  According  as  the  one/fcjMhe  other  system  is  overdistended 
with  blood,  the  conjunctiva  ^jjpa^ifferent  aspect,  which  we  designate 
respectively  as  conjunctivaMvfl  as  ciliary  injection. 

Conjunctival  inject ’^jfJr esents  to  us  a  superficially  disposed  net¬ 
work  of  larger  and^  smaller  vessels,  whose  situation  in  the  conjunctiva 
is  proved  by  the  fa^sjnat  when  it  is  moved  about  they  move  with  it. 
The  color  of  tfle^ft^ection  is  a  vivid  scarlet  or  brick-red’;  the  individual 
vascular  me^ml’e  plainly  to  be  recognized.  This  injection  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  diseases  of  the  conjunctiva  itself. 


f  Caruncula,  dim.  of  caro ,  flesh. 
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Ciliary  injection  occurs  as  a  rose-red  or  pale- violet  zone  round  the 
cornea  (hence  the  designation  peri-  [circum-]  corneal  injection),  in 


Fig.  22.— Blood-vessi 


the  Eye  (Schematic,  after  Leber). 


.  from  the  central  artery,  a,  and  the  central  vein,  dj,  of 
fre  retinal  arteries,  Z>,  and  the  retinal  veins,  Z>,.  These  end  at 


The  retinal  system  of  vessels  is  de 
the  optic  nerve,  which  giv^  cm 
the  ora  serrata,  Or. 

The  system  of  ciliary  vessel^Jk d  by  the  posterior  short  ciliary  arteries,  c,  c,  the  posterior  long 
ciliary  arteries,  cZ,  anrUthe  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  e.  From  these  arise  the  vascular  net¬ 
work  of  the  chorioithfi^hpillaries,  /,  and  of  the  ciliary  body,  </,  and  the  circulus  arteriosus 
iridis  major,  li.  Ei^Cxhis  last  spring  the  arteries  of  the  iris,  i,  which  at  the  lesser  [inner] 
circumference  latter  form  the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis  minor,  k.  The  veins  of  the 

iris,  i,,  of  the^eifiaVy  body,  and. of  the  chorioid  are  collected  into  the  vasa  vorticosa,  l;  those 
veins,  how^eN^Wiat  come  from  the  ciliary  muscle  (m)  leave  the  eye  as  anterior  ciliary 
veins,  el.  the  latter  Schlemm’s  canal,  w,  forms  anastomoses. 

The  system  of  ccmjunctival  vessels  consists  of  the  posterior  conjunctival  vessels,  o  and  ox.  These 
commumcate  with  those  branches  of  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels  which  run  to  meet  them  : 
thatuSVvIth  the  anterior  conjunctival  vessels,  p,  and  form  with  these  the  marginal  loops  or 
tl^e  cSfcRea,  q.  O.  optic  nerve  ;  S,  its  sheath  ;  Sc,  sclera  ;  A,  chorioid  ;  iV,  retina  ;  L ,  lens ; 
^cornea  ;  R ,  internal  rectus  ;  2?,  conjunctiva. 
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which  we  are  unable  to  recognize  clearly  any  individual  vessels.  With 
injection  of  greater  intensity  we  see,  still  farther  removed  from  the 
cornea,  a  coarser  network  of  vessels,  which  are  to  be  recognized  as 
deeply  placed  by  their  violet  color  and  their  hazy  appearance ;  by  the 
fact,  moreover,  that  when  the  conjunctiva  is  displaced  they  do  not 
move  with  it.  Ciliary  injection  is  most  markedly  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  conjunctiva  by  its  violet  hue  as  well  as  by  the  diffuse  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  redness,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  engorged 
vessels  are  recognized  either  indistinctly  or  not  at  all.  Ciliary  injection 
most  frequently  accompanies  diseases  of  the  cornea,  and  also  of  the  iris 
and  the  ciliary  body,  parts  which  belong  to  the  vascular  district  of  the 
anterior  ciliary  vessels.  On  account  of  the  numerous  anastomoses  be¬ 
tween  the  two  vascular  districts  of  the  conjunctiva,  we  find  both  in¬ 
jected  in  every  inflammation  of  any  great  violence  in  the  anterior  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  eyeball ;  it  is,  however,  still  generally  possible  to  recognize, 
along  with  the  superficial  conjunctival  injection,  the  ciliary  injection, 
more  deeply  situated  and  directly  surrounding  the  cornea. 


The  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus  is  really  perfectly  smooth  only  in  the  young. 
In  older  persons  we  find  it  having  a  velvety  surface  on  the  upper  lid  toward  the 
angles  of  the  tarsus,  and  often  also  along  the  entire  convex  edge  of  the  tarsus 
(Fig.  21,  co).  This  condition  of  the  conjunctiva  we  call  papillary.  In  reality, 
however,  it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  papillae  which  are  here  found  in  the 
conjunctiva,  but  fine  folds  into  which  the  surface  of  the  somewhat  hypertro¬ 
phied  conjunctiva  has  been  thrown.  In  microscopic  sections  through  regions 
of  the  conjunctiva,  whicli  have  undergone  this  change,  the  transversely  divided 
folds  look  like  papillae,  between  -which  the  epithelial  lining  dips  down  deeply. 
Should  the  sloping  sides  of  two  such  folds  lie  very  close  to  ^  another,  the 
epithelial-lined  depression  between  the  folds  can  in  cross-  give  the  im¬ 

pression  of  its  being  a  glandular  tube  ( i ,  Fig.  25).  In@fs  way  is  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  the  alleged  new  formation  of  tubular  glands,  have  been  found  in 

some  cases  of  so-called  papillary  hypertrophy  of  tho^^^Unctiva.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  true  tubular  glands  <^\^&ceptionally  occur  in  the 
conjunctiva,  both  normal  and  diseased.  Tfiesaiire  called,  after  their  dis¬ 
coverer,  Henle’s  glands  (Fig.  26,  d).  Fuifeermore,  in  middle  and  advanced 
life  there  are  found,  frequently  in  the  foldQ5jiransition,  less  often  in  the  palpe¬ 
bral  conjunctiva,  little  yellow  dots  rejgfcbling  the  infarcts  of  the  Meibomian 
glands  (see  §  108).  This  again  is  a^jK 

tfl; 


ance  of  the  new  formation  of  tubular 
are  visible  through  the  conjunctiva 


glands,  in  which  develop  concr^thSf 
and  then  form  the  yellow  dots/^V 

In  the  epithelium  of  th^ccJhjiinctiva,  particularly  in  its  uppermost  layers,  are 
found  cells  which  are  umjer^fung  a  mucous  metamorphosis  (beaker  cells).  They 
occur  but  sparsely  in  tl%£j?ormal  conjunctiva,  but  multiply  to  a  great  extent  in 
inflammatory  disor&jQbf  the  latter. 

With  regariMk  the  papillary  character  of  the  conjunctiva  at  the  upper 
border  and  atS^Vmgles  of  the  tarsus,  it  is  a  question  whether  this  is  ever  to  be 
considered perfectly  normal  and  not  rather  as  a  product  of  repeated  hyperse- 
nfia  of  ^^c^njunctiva.  The  same  question  must  be  put  in  regard  to  the  ade- 
Jkaracter  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  also  the 
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residuum  left  by  a  previous  inflammatory  irritation.  Since  this  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  is  exposed  more  than  any  other  to  external  influences,  attacks  of  hyperae- 
mia  of  it  occur  often  to  every  man  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  these  may 
result  in  permanent  alteration  of  the  membrane. 

The  action  of  external  injuries  shows  itself  most  plainly  in  forming  the 
pinguecula.  This  corresponds  precisely  to  that  region  of  the  conjunctiva  which 
is  most  exposed  to  wind,  dust,  etc.  This  interpalpebral  spot  owes  its  name 
pinguecula  to  its  yellow  color,  which  was  formerly  referred  to  deposition  of  fat 
in  the  conjunctiva.  What  actually  exists,  however,  is  a  thickening  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  chiefly  as  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  its  elastic 
fibers.  Associated  with  this  is  the  formation  of  numerous  concretions  of  a 
yellowish  hyaline  substance,  to  which  in  fact  the  pinguecula  owes  its  yellow 
color.  As  a  result  of  these  changes,  the  conjunctiva  in  this  place  becomes  less 
transparent,  for  which  reason  the  pinguecula  appears  most  prominent  when  the 
conjunctiva  bulbi  is  markedly  reddened,  whether  from  injection  or  from  extrav¬ 
asation  of  blood.  In  this  case  the  pinguecula  does  not  allow  the  red  color  of 
the  blood  to  shine  through  as  plainly  as  does  the  adjacent  conjunctiva  that  is 
not  thickened,  and  the  former,  therefore,  stands  out  from  the  red  substratum  in 
the  form  of  a  light-colored  triangle,  so  that  by  beginners  it  is  easily  confounded 
with  a  diphtheritic  infiltration  of  the  conjunctiva,  or,  wdien  the  yellow  color  is 
pronounced,  wflth  a  small  pustule. 

I.  Conjunctivitis  Catarriialis. 

(a)  Conjunctivitis  Catarriialis  Acuta. 

8.  Symptoms. — Acute  conjunctival  catarrh,  in  the  lighter  cases, 
chiefly  affects  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  of  the  region  of  transi¬ 
tion.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  presents  a  vivid  redness  and  is  re¬ 
laxed.  The  injection  is  usually  reticulate — i.  e.,  th^  separate  vessels 
can  still  be  distinguished  as  such  ;  it  is  only  wheiytf^injection  is  espe¬ 
cially  dense  that  the  conjunctiva  acquires  a  uni(0juhly  red  appearance. 
The  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  is  smooth  ;  caOs^h  is  thus  distinguished 
from  some  other  forms  of  inflammation  ^Qhe  conjunctiva  in  which 
the  latter  is  infiltrated  and  subsequently  pertrophied,  as  shown  by 
the  unevenness  of  its  surface.  The  Horn  of  transition  (as  well  as  the 
semilunar  fold)  is  likewise  greatljryddened  and  is  somewhat  swollen, 
while  the  conjunctiva  bulbi  shows  Tittle  or  no  change. 

The  severer  are  distingui^^a  from  the  lighter  cases  by  the  fact 
that  the  process  invades  fo^onjunctiva  bulbi.  The  redness  and  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  palpebral.  nctiva  are  greater,  and  moderate  oedema  of 
the  lids  is  often  pre^ft  at  the  same  time.  The  conjunctiva  of  the 
eyeball  shows  bofrl^ppdense  reticulate  reddening  and  a  slight  degree  of 
swelling.  VeraGJtequently  we  find  in  the  midst  of  the  reticulate  injec¬ 
tion  red-cqiqraa  spots — i.  e.,  small  haemorrhages,  ecchymoses  of  the 
conjunctiva-produced  by  the  rupture  of  small  vessels.  The  severer 
cases,Aa>wdiich  the  conjunctiva  is  affected  throughout  its  entire  extent, 
are  ^des^gnated  under  the  name  of  ophthalmia  catarriialis ,  to  distin- 
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guish  them  from  the  lighter  forms,  which  are  named  simply  conjunc¬ 
tivitis  catarrhal  is. 

Inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is  accompanied  by  increased  con¬ 
junctival  secretion .  This  secretion  appears  under  the  form  of  flakes 
of  mucus,  swimming  in  the  abundant  lachrymal  fluid.  The  more  in¬ 
tense  the  inflammation  the  greater  the  secretion,  and  the  more  the 
character  of  the  latter  changes  from  mucous  to  purulent.  Violent  cases 
of  ophthalmia  catarrhalis,  therefore,  are  in  their  inception  often  hard 
to  distinguish  from  an  acute  blennorrhoea  of  light  intensity,  although, 
of  course,  the  subsequent  development  of  the  case  makes  the  diagnosis 
clear.  The  secretion  which  exudes  from  the  palpebral  fissure  dries  at 
night  upon  the  edges  of  the  lids  and  glues  them  together. 

The  subjective  symptoms  consist  of  photophobia,  and  of  itching  and 
burning  of  the  eyes.  The  intensity  of  the  annoyance  given  depends 
naturally  upon  the  degree  of  inflammation.  Violent  pains,  however, 
are  but  rarely  present,  and  then,  as  a  rule,  are  excited,  not  by  the  catarrh 
itself,  but  by  its  complications  (especially  ulcers  of  the  cornea).  A  very 
troublesome  sensation  that  is  frequently  present  is  that  of  a  foreign 
body  being  in  the  eye,  caused  by  flakes  and  filaments  of  tough  mucus 
in  the  conjunctival  sac.  If  such  filaments  lie  upon  the  cornea,  they 
produce  the  disturbances  of  sight  of  which  the  patients  sometimes 
complain.  These  are  distinguished  from  visual  disturbances  of  more 
serious  character  by  the  fact  that  clear  vision  is  immediately  restored 
by  brushing  the  mucus  off  with  the  lids.  It  is  a  characteristic  feature 
of  catarrh  that  all  its  disagreeable  characters  are  least  pronounced  in 
the  morning,  and  afterward  gradually  increase  until  they  reach  their 
highest  point  in  the  evening. 

Course. — This  is  favorable  in  uncomplicated  cae&y  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  disappearing  spontaneously  after  from  eiod^vto  fourteen  days. 
N ot  infrequently,  however,  there  remains  a  c^&ition  of  chronic  in¬ 
flammation  (chronic  conjunctival  catarrh j^-which,  to  be  sure,  causes 
less  annoyance  than  the  acute  stage,  bu^wpch  is  yet  protracted  over 
a  comparatively  long  time.  In  the  mS^jomy  of  cases  acute  conjuncti¬ 
val  catarrh  attacks  both  eyes,  either  simultaneously  or  one  eye  a 
few  days  after  the  other.  Jb 

The  complications  which  a^Q^served  in  catarrh  are  corneal  ulcers 
and  iritis.  The  developme^vtn  corneal  disease  is  manifested,  by  an 
increase  in  the  pain  and"  pjotophobia.  At  first  we  recognize,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  cote^eal  margin,  small  gray  points,  which  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  row  coih^JJtric  with  the  corneal  margin.  On  the  days  fol¬ 
lowing,  these  pumOte  infiltrations  of  the  cornea  become  more  numer¬ 
ous  and  at  lqmjSk  confluent,  so  as  to  form  a  small  gray  crescent.  By 
a  process  oN^s^erficial  disintegration  an  excavation  is  produced,  so 
that  crescentic  ulcer  is  formed,  situated  very  near  the  corneal 

margiri\j)d  concentric  with  it.  Such  ulcers  are  characteristic  of  con- 
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junctival  catarrh  and  are  hence  called  catarrhal  ulcers .  Ordinarily 
the  ulcer  becomes  clean  quickly  and  heals,  leaving  behind  it  a  slight 
arcuate  opacity ;  in  cases,  however,  that  are  of  especial  intensity,  per¬ 
foration  of  the  cornea  may  occur. 

The  complications  above  mentioned  are  observed  only  in  severe 
cases — that  is,  only  in  ophthalmia  catarrhalis.  They  very  often  owe 
their  existence  to  faulty  treatment  of  the  catarrh.  Among  the  laity, 
all  sorts  of  household  remedies  are  in  use  for  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
such  as  the  application  of  raw  meat,  or  of  bread  soaked  in  milk,  or  of 
cooked  onions,  or  a  bathing  with  urine,  etc.  Such  remedies  are  well 
adapted  to  increase  the  inflammation  and  produce  complications.  But 
even  simple  warm  or  cold  compresses  can  have  the  same  results. 

Etiology. — Atmospheric  influences  are  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
catarrh.  Their  noxious  influence  makes  itself  felt  more  at  certain 
seasons  than  at  others,  so  that  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva  occurs  with 
especial  frequency  at  these  times.  For  instance,  this  is  the  case  in  the 
spring,  when  so  many  people  are  attacked  by  catarrhs  of  the  air  pas¬ 
sages,  by  coryza,  coughs,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  conjunctival  catarrhs 
too  are  generally  present  in  especially  great  number.  At  this  time  real 
epidemics  of  conjunctival  catarrh  occur,  and  under  these  circumstances 
it  is  the  violent  form  (ophthalmia  catarrhalis)  which  is  prevalent.  Dur¬ 
ing  such  an  epidemic,  contagion,  effected  by  a  transmission  of  the  secre¬ 
tion  from  one  individual  to  another,  plays  a  part  in  spreading  the 
disease.  This  can  occur,  especially  among  children  belonging  to  one 
family,  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  towels,  handkerchiefs,  etc. 

Therapy. — By  suitable  treatment  the  duration  of  a  conjunctival  ca¬ 
tarrh  can  be  considerably  shortened  and  the  development  of  a  chronic 
catarrh  prevented.  The  sovereign  remedy  in  allTtoNoiore  intense  cases 
of  catarrh  is  the  cauterization  of  the  conjunctiroSritn  nitrate  of  silver. 
This  should  come  into  contact  with  the  conj«Q?uva  only,  and  not  with 
the  cornea.  In  applying  it,  we  evert  the^T^o  that  their  conjunctival 
surface  looks  forward.  The  latter  is  tM^brushed  over  with  a  two-per¬ 
cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  th^^xcess  of  the  solution  is  quickly 
washed  off  with  lukewarm  water  pK^vith  a  weak  solution  of  salt.  We 
now  find  the  surface  of  the  coniurrctiva  covered  with  a  delicate  bluish- 
white  pellicle.  This  is  the  ^Superficial  slough  which  the  solution  has 
produced.  The  immedmt^Jresult  of  this  procedure,  which  is  called 
brushing  the  conjunctions  violent  burning  and  marked  irritation  of 
the  eye,  an  increase, ^n^snort,  of  all  the  inflammatory  phenomena  (stage 
of  exacerbation \  &  !ter  this  has  lasted  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour, 
according  to  th^r^nergy  of  our  application,  improvement  gradually  sets 
in.  An  ex^rajQfcation  of  the  eye  at  this  time  shows  that  the  thin  slough 
is  separati^^and  is  being  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  shreds.  When  this 
is  competed,  we  find  the  eye  paler  and  the  patient  feels  relieved  and 
mqcft^ss  annoyed  by  his  catarrh  than  was  the  case  before  the  applica- 
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tion  of  the  brush  (stage  of  remission).  This  improvement  lasts  from 
half  a  day  to  a  day,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  catarrh.  Then 
the  troubles  gradually  increase  again  (recrudescence).  This  is  a  signal 
for  repeating  the  application.  As  a  rule,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
application  once  a  day,  and  best  in  the  morning. 

Beginners  must  particularly  avoid  making  the  application  too  ener¬ 
getically.  If  this  has  been  done,  the  pain  that  follows  the  application 
lasts  uncommonly  long  (for  hours),  and  we  find  that  even  after  a  pretty 
long  time,  indeed^even  on  the  following  day,  the  slough  is  still  adherent 
in  places.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  sloughing  process  has  penetrated 
too  deeply.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  we  should  repeat  the  application,  we 
would  produce  a  progressively  deeper  and  deeper  sloughing  of  the  tis¬ 
sue,  and  increase  the  inflammation  instead  of  curing  it.  We  must 
omit  the  application,  therefore,  as  long  as  the  slough  is  still  adherent 
to  any  part  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Persons  who  are  not  able  to  visit  the  physician  every  day  can  be 
allowed  to  instill  the  silver  solution  at  home.  Since  by  this  method 
the  remedy  comes  into  contact  with  the  cornea,  we  must  choose  a 
weaker  solution  (^  to  £  per  cent),  which,  of  course,  acts  less  energet¬ 
ically  upon  the  conjunctiva.  This  way  of  employing  the  silver  solution 
is  therefore  resorted  to  only  as  a  makeshift  in  those  cases  in  which 
treatment  by  means  of  the  brush  is  inapplicable  from  extrinsic  reasons. 
When  the  inflammatory  phenomena  have  in  the  main  disappeared,  the 
silver  solution  is  exchanged  for  collyria  that  act  less  energetically,  those 
namely  that  are  employed  in  chronic  catarrh,  to  which  subject  refer¬ 
ence  must  therefore  be  made  for  details  (see  §  9). 

In  addition  to  our  medicinal  treatment  of  conjunctiva  catarrh,  we 
must  not  forget  to  enjoin  upon  the  patient  generaKlwles  for  taking 
care  of  himself ;  telling  him  to  keep  the  eye  cleajjN^v  washing  it  with 
lukewarm  water,  and  to  avoid  smoke,  dust,  aml/rafcd  air  in  general,  and 
recommending  him  instead  to  pass  his  time  H^Swie  open  air.  He  must 
also  refrain  from  straining  the  eyes  mucl^eVp^cially  in  the  evening  bv 
artificial  light.  In  consideration,  too&ifne  possibility  of  the  spread 
of  the  disease  by  contagion,  of  whid0  there  is  always  a  chance,  the 
patient  must  take  care  not  to  ms(0fthe  same  wash  basin,  towels,  etc., 
with  other  people.-  <0) 

Catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  alaS^Tled  conjunctivitis  simplex,  is,  like  catarrh 
of  the  air  passages,  reckon^frisaJng  the  so-called  refrigeration  diseases  (diseases 
produced  by  cold).  This,  aWei’ding  to  our  present  lights,  is  to  be  understood  as 
meaning  that  acute  cot^jCjctival  catarrh  is  due  to  atmospheric  influences,  but 
only  in  the  sense  thalQwh’bific  matter  is  brought  to  the  conjunctiva  through  the 
atmosphere.  A^^mxhe  direct  transfer  of  morbific  matter  from  a  diseased  eye 
to  a  sound  oneAi^j^be  the  cause  of  acute  conjunctival  catarrh,  for,  even  though 
the  contagiosfit^of  this  disease  is  but  slight,  the  cases  with  abundant  secretion 
are  und^ut^^ly  contagious.  In  the  violent  cases  of  ophthalmia  catarrhalis, 
particnhi^rin  those  that  develop  epidemically,  there  is  found  as  the  cause  of 
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the  disease  a  very  small  bacillus,  first  described  by  Koch,  afterwards  by  Weeks. 
Lighter  cases,  especially  those  that  are  associated  with  eczema  of  the  angles  of 
tlie  lids,  are  caused  by  a  diplobacillus  (Morax,  Axenfeld).  The  pneumococcus 
has  been  found  in  cases  of  acute  conjunctivitis  in  small  children,  rarely  in  adults  ; 
and  the  streptococcus  in  cases  of  catarrh  accompanied  by  lesions  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  sac  (Morax). 

Similarly  dependent  upon  atmospheric  influences  is  that  form  of  acute  con¬ 
junctivitis  which  accompanies  hay  fever.  This  affection,  which  is  pretty  fre¬ 
quent  in  certain  countries,  attacks  individuals  who  are  predisposed  to  it  in 
the  beginning  of  the  summer,  and  makes  itself  apparent  by  fever  and  also  by 
violent  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  of  the  air  passages. 

While  the  infection  which,  in  all  probability,  excites  the  catarrh  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  comes  to  the  latter  from  without  in  most  cases,  there  are  also  instances 
in  which  a  poisonous  principle  circulating  in  the  blood  causes  the  conjunctival 
inflammation.  This  is  the  case  in  the  conjunctival  catarrh  which  accompanies 
measles,  and  indeed  often  forms  the  first  prominent  symptoms  of  it  (see  §  18). 

From  the  clinical  picture  of  acute  conjunctival  catarrh,  as  sketched  above, 
we  sometimes  find  variations  forming  vdiat  are  described  as  special  varieties  of 
catarrh.  Among  these  variations  belongs  the  development  of  so- called  follicles, 
which  will  be  described  more  precisely  in  §  10.  Another  variety  of  catarrh  is 
vesicular  catarrh ,  in  which  the  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus  is  covered  with  numer¬ 
ous  minute  elevations,  looking  as  if  fine  sand  had  been  scattered  over  a  moist 
glass  plate  (Arlt) ;  according  to  May weg  what  we  have  to  do  with  here  is  very 
small  follicles.  A  third  variety  of  catarrh  is  that  which  is  given  the  name  of 
the  pustular  form.  In  this,  flat  elevations  develop  upon  the  conjunctiva  bulbi, 
mostly  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  These  break  down  into  pus  on  their  sur¬ 
face,  and  in  this  wray  are  formed  grayish  or  yellowish  ulcers  with  somewhat  ele¬ 
vated  base  and  of  the  size  of  a  millet  seed  or  more.  These  have  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  efflorescences  occurring  in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  (§  17 j. 
The  distinction  between  the  pustular  form  of  catarrh  and  conjunctivitis  eczema¬ 
tosa  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  the  former  the  phenomena  of  catarrhal  inflam¬ 
mation  are  present  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  region  of  transition, 

while  in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  these  divisions  o|0ie  conjunctiva  take  little 
or  no  part  in  the  inflammation.  Many  regard  tWs^orm  as  a  mixture  of  con¬ 
junctivitis  catarrhalis  and  conjunctivitis  eczem@sa.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  must  take  this  view  into  consideration  ffiyftir  treatment  to  this  extent  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  the  appl^camom  of  the  silver  solution  ordinarily 
proves  to  be  the  best  thing,  but  latei\Wter  the  more  violent  inflammatory  phe¬ 
nomena  have  run  their  course,  calomQyis  of  the  most  service. 

The  three  varieties  of  catarrM^st  named  are  seen  chiefly  in  children  or  in 
adolescents.  They  occur  onlvJjgW  exception  in  adults  ;  in  the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  we  encounter  muA^fefcre  frequently  the  crescentic  ulcers  of  the  cornea 
that  result  from  catarjJijQyhich  are  but  rarely  observed  in  children.  Several 
crescentic  ulcers  may  QeJ^resent  in  the  same  eye  at  different  parts  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  thq  qtoiea  ;  nay,  more,  by  their  confluence  an  annular  ulcer  may 
be  formed,  comMWfceiy  encircling  the  cornea.  In  the  latter  case  the  annular 
opacity  whiclw^vleft  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  arcus  senilis  corneae  (see 
§  27).  IiOra^s  where  such  an  annular  ulcer  has  penetrated  deeply,  the  very 
detrimer^taDresult  of  a  permanent  ectasia  of  the  cornea  has  been  observed.  For 
the  the  ulcer  stretches,  and  consequently  the  margin  of  the  cornea  at  the 
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point  where  the  ulcer  is  situated  is  pushed  forward,  so  that  the  whole  cornea 
assumes  an  oblique  position.  If  the  ulcer  completely  surrounds  the  cornea,  the 
latter  may  give  wTay  before  the  intra-ocular  pressure  and  move  forward  en  masse. 
In  this  case  the  region  of  the  cornea  inclosed  by  the  annular  ulcer  lies  like  a 


watch  glass  on  top  of  the  marginal  portions  of  the  cornea  (keratectasia  ex 


ulcere,  §  48). 

Nitrate  of  silver ,  our  most  important  remedy  in  catarrh,  was  first  employed 
for  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  by  St.  Yves  in  the  last  century,  although 
it  was  in  this  century  that  it  first  found  general  acceptation.  People  had  a 
natural  dread  of  instilling  so  irritating  a  liquid  as  a  nitrate-of-silver  solution 
into  a  violently  inflamed  eye.  In  fact,  in  a  perfectly  sound  eye  this  solution 
excites  violent  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  produce 
an  artificial  catarrh  by  too  frequent  application  of  it.  How  then  does  it  happen 
that  the  nitrate-of-silver  solution  has  such  a  beneficent  action  in  conjunctival 
catarrh  ?  The  delicate  bluish-white  pellicle  which  covers  the  conjunctiva 
directly  after  the  application  is  due  to  coagulation  of  the  albumin  of  the  cells 
in  the  upper  layers  of  the  epithelium  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  so  that  these 
layers  become  opaque  and  die.  The  escharotic  process  acts  like  an  irritant 
which  increases  the  existing  hyperaemia.  This  not  only  gives  rise  to  an  increase 
of  the  annoyance  suffered  (exacerbation),  but  also  induces  a  transudation  under 
the  eschar,  so  that  the  latter  is  loosened  and  finally  cast  off.  But  when  this 
takes  place  the  micro-organisms  contained  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  epithelium 
are  thrown  off  with  the  eschar  and  so  eliminated  from  the  eye. 

The  silver  solution  finds  an  extensive  application  not  only  in  catarrh,  but 
also  in  other  affections  of  the  conjunctiva.  In  regard  to  it  the  following  hints 
may  be  laid  to  heart  :  (a)  Many  physicians  apply  weaker  or  stronger  solutions 
according  to  the  effect  which  is  to  be  obtained,  but  we  can  always  succeed  with 
a  2-per-cent  solution,  since  we  have  it  in  our  powTer  to  regulate  the  effect  by 
making  a  light  or  a  penetrating  application  with  the  brush.  ( b )  IThe  applica¬ 
tion  should  not  be  made  at  night,  because  the  secretion,  which^reVpoured  out 
more  abundantly  after  the  application,  would  be  retained  iiyW  conjunctival 
sac  by  the  closure  of  the  lids  in  sleep.  For  the  same  reas^Ji^ne  eye  ought  not 
to  be  bandaged  immediately  after  the  application,  (cl^wneal  ulcers  do  not 
constitute  a  contraindication  for  making  the  applicatH^r  on  the  contrary,  they 
furnish  a  direct  indication  for  it,  in  case  they  pro>sjQbe  catarrhal  ulcers.  Only 
still  greater  care  than  would  otherwise  be  necess^^y  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  caustic  from  coming  into  contact  wTith  th^W>rnea.  ( d )  If  the  treatment  of 
the  conjunctiva  with  the  silver  solution  is  kept/up  too  long  (for  some  months  or 
a  year),  there  is  produced  little  by  lit]  dirty-gray  coloration  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  which  never  afterward  disaraC^.  This  phenomenon,  called  argyrosis 
or  argyria,*  is  caused  by  the  fac^tffef  silver  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  an 
oxide  or  an  albuminate  in  tlm*1^sjpes  of  the  conjunctiva  (in  its  elastic  fibers), 
and  can  never  afterward  be  r^nc^red.  Argyrosis  is  produced  even  more  readily 
by  the  constant  instillatjqjjjff  the  silver  solution  than  by  the  application  of 
the  brush,  since  in  the  foraJSr  case  the  excess  of  the  solution  is  not  removed  by 
being  washed  off,  J)q^hfnains  in  the  conjunctival  sac.  This  coloration  of  the 


Nerved  when  the  conjunctiva  is  constantly  exposed  to  the 
as  occurs,  for  example,  in  many  of  those  who  work  in  silver. 
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*  From  apyvpos,  silver. 
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In  conjunctival  catarrh,  as  well  as  in  other  affections  of  the  conjunctiva, 
acetate  of  lead  is  also  employed,  partly  as  an  astringent,  partly  as  a  mild  caus¬ 
tic,  and  either  under  the  form  of  a  solution  to  be  applied  on  compresses,  by  in¬ 
stillations,  and  by  means  of  the  brush,  or  under  the  form  of  an  ointment.  As 
long  as  the  cornea  is  perfectly  normal  this  remedy  is  without  ill  effect;  but  as 
soon  as  a  loss  of  substance  (ulcer)  exists  in  the  cornea,  there  is  formed,  if  the 
use  of  the  remedy  is  continued,  an  intensely  white,  very  disfiguring  opacity  at 
the  site  of  the  ulcer.  This  lead  incrustation ,  as  it  is  called,  is  caused  by  the 
impregnation  of  the  tissues  of  the  cornea  with  the  lead  salt,  and  can  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  cornea  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  For  this  reason  it  is  best 
to  employ  the  lead  acetate  as  little  as  possible  in  the  treatment  of  conjunctival 
diseases;  the  more  so,  because  a  sufficiency  of  other  remedies  is  at  our  com¬ 
mand,  with  which  we  can  accomplish  the  same  results  without  danger. 

Bandaging  the  eye  in  catarrh,  as  in  all  diseases  of  the  eye  accompanied  with 
profuse  secretion,  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  since  by  it  the  free  exit 
of  the  secretion  is  obstructed. 


(jb)  Conjunctivitis  Catarrhalis  Chronica . 

9.  Symptoms. — In  chronic  conjunctival  catarrh  the  changes  objec¬ 
tively  perceptible  are  on  the  whole  but  slightly  pronounced.  A  mod¬ 
erate  degree  of  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  exists  either  over  the  tarsus 
alone  or  in  the  region  of  transition  also.  The  conjunctiva  is  smooth 
and  not  swollen ;  it  is  only  in  old  cases  that  hypertrophy  with  thick¬ 
ening  and  a  velvety  appearance  of  the  conjunctiva  is  developed.  The 
secretion  is  scanty  and  makes  itself  chiefly  apparent  by  a  gluing  to¬ 
gether  of  the  lids  in  the  morning.  The  whitish  scum  often  found  at 
the  angles  of  the  lids  is  produced  by  the  lachrymal  fluid  being  beaten 
up  with  the  secretion  of  the  Meibomian  gland  inio  a  sort  of  foamy 
emulsion,  as  a  result  of  the  frequent  blinking^n^lljie  lids.  The  con¬ 
stant  moistening  of  the  skin  at  this  spot  ofte^Jfeads  to  the  formation 
of  excoriations.  In  many  cases  the  secro^h,  instead  of  being  in¬ 
creased,  seems  even  to  be  diminished.  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  little  or  no  increase  in  the  secna^mseveral  authors  call  many  of 
these  cases  not  by  the  name  of  ch*£i#a  catarrh,  but  by  that  of  hyper- 
semia  of  the  conjunctiva. 

In  proportion  to  the  insianmcance  of  the  objective  symptoms,  the 
greater  is  the  attention  therms  to  be  paid  to  the  complaints  made  by 
the  patient — in  fact,  tl y^Gffijvctive  symptoms  are  generally  so  charac¬ 
teristic  that  the  diagitfgre  of  chronic  conjunctival  catarrh  can  easily  be 
made  from  them  alyn^i  The  discomfort  of  the  patient  is  usually  greatest 
at  night.  TheAp^viness  of  the  lids,  scarcely  noticeable  in  the  daytime, 
becomes  at.  nj^fc  so  marked  that  the  patients  have  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  ^^Cbpen  ;  they  have  the  feeling  of  being  sleepy.  A  very  an¬ 
noying  ^H^^tion  of  there  being  a  foreign  body — like  a  speck  of  dust- 
in  th^Vye,  is  produced  by  the  scanty  secretion  which  remains  in  the 
qnr^iretival  sac  in  the  form  of  mucous  filaments,  and  if  these  fila- 
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ments  lie  upon  the  cornea  the  sight  is  interfered  with,  or  rainbow  colors 
make  their  appearance  about  a  candle  flame  when  looked  at.  Further 
unpleasant  sensations  of  various  kinds  are  described,  as,  for  example, 
that  the  eyes  burn  and  itch  ;  that  they  are  dazzled  by  the  light ;  that, 
moreover,,  they  are  tired  out  quickly  by  working  ;  that  they  blink 
often,  etc.  In  the  morning  the  eyes  are  somewhat  stuck  together,  or 
a  little  yellowish  dried  secretion  is  found  to  have  collected  in  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye.  In  other  cases  there  exists  an  annoying  sensation  of 
dryness,  and  the  eyes  can  be  opened  only  with  difficulty,  the  patient,  at 
the  same  time,  having  the  feeling  as  if  the  lids  were  stuck  to  the  eye¬ 
ball  because  of  the  lack  of  moisture  ( catarrhus  siccus).  These  troubles, 
so  various  in  their  nature,  do  not  always  by  any  means  bear  any  defi¬ 
nite  relation  to  the  objective  condition.  We  see  the  conjunctiva  quite 
intensely  reddened  in  many  people  without  their  complaining  in  the 
least ;  while  in  others,  who  do  nothing  but  annoy  the  physician  with 
their  expressions  of  discomfort,  there  are  often  scarcely  any  changes 
perceptible  in  the  conjunctiva. 

Course. — Chronic  conjunctival  catarrh  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
of  ocular  diseases,  chiefly  affecting  adults,  and  especially  persons  some¬ 
what  advanced  in  age.  In  old  people  it  is  almost  the  rule  to  find  a 
light  grade  of  chronic  conjunctival  catarrh,  which  is  denominated  senile 
catarrh.  The  duration  of  conjunctival  catarrh  is  ordinarily  along  one ; 
many  people  suffer  from  it  for  a  great  part  of  their  lives.  The  disease 
can  lead  to  complications  which  in  part  produce  irreparable  changes. 
Among  the  most  frequent  complications  is  inflammation  of  the  edges 
of  the  lids  ( blepharitis ),  resulting  from  the  frequent  moistening  of  the 
palpebral  margins  by  the  copiously  secreted  tears.  Ajja further  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  wetting  with  the  tears,  the  skin,  JSthe  lower  lid  is 
attacked  with  eczema,  or  it  becomes  rigid  and^jCktr acted,  so  that  its 
free  edge  is  no  longer  in  perfect  apposition  M  the  eyeball.  As  a 


dips  into  the  lacus  lac- 
fe  Into  the  lachrymal  sac  is 


result  of  this  the  punctum  lacrimale  no  I 
rimalis,  so  that  the  transportation  of  tl: 
impeded,  the  epiphora  increased,  and  again  a  still  further  injuri¬ 
ous  reaction  upon  the  character  ofAheskin  is  produced.  In  this  way 
there  is  formed  a  vicious  circle,  ^JMi  leads  to  a  constantly  increasing 
depression  of  the  lower  lid  (ra^on).  This  outcome  is  still  further 
promoted  by  the  circumstanroevthat  the  patient  keeps  wiping  away  the 
overflowing  tears,  and  fthiiSr  makes  stroking  movements  from  above 
downward,  by  which  Ijfee  lower  lid  is  drawn  down.  If  the  contraction 
of  the  skin  of  the  lid^niich  have  been  moistened  by  the  tears  is  more 
pronounced  in  ih^vrorizontal  direction,  blepharophimosis  is  developed 
(§  112).  La^K^mall  ulcerations  of  the  cornea  are  among  the  fre¬ 
quent  prodimt^of  catarrh. 

Etio^^^-The  causes  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  chronic  catarrh 
"zb-*  preceding  acute  catarrh,  which,  instead  of  healing  com- 
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pletely,  passes  into  the  chronic  stage.  2.  General  injurious  influences 
of  various  kinds.  Chief  among  these  is  bad  air,  vitiated  by  smoke, 
dust,  heat,  the  presence  of  many  people,  etc.  Workers  in  factories 
where  dust  prevails  largely,  waiters  in  inns  that  are  filled  with  smoke, 
etc.,  very  frequently  suffer  from  chronic  conjunctival  catarrh.  Going 
late  to  bed,  being  up  at  night,  and  the  immoderate  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  are  additional  predisposing  factors.  Persons  who  alieady 
suffer  from  chronic  conjunctival  catarrh  find  that  the  latter  is  made 
considerably  worse  after  the  action  of  any  injurious  influence  of  this 
sort — for  example,  after  an  evening  spent  at  the  theater  or  in  a  smoky 
place.  So  also  the  constant  action  of  wind  and  bad  weather  frequently 
causes  catarrh  in  farmers,  coachmen,  etc.  For  the  same  reason,  too, 
eyes  which  are  very  prominent  (goggle  eyes),  or  whose  lids  are  re¬ 
tracted  (lagophthalmus),  are  attacked  by  catarrh,  because  they  are  too 
little  protected  against  the  air.  The  effect  which  constant  contact 
with  the  air  exerts  upon  the  conjunctiva  is  best  shown  in  ectropion, 
where  the  conjunctiva  tarsi,  as  it  lies  bare,  becomes  very  much  red¬ 
dened  and  thickened,  and  velvety  or  even  covered  with  large  promi¬ 
nences.  The  conjunctiva  bears  continued  exclusion  from  the  air  as 
little  as  it  does  constant  contact  with  it,  on  which  account  chronic 
catarrh  sets  in  when  bandaging  of  the  eye  is  kept  up  for  a  long  time. 
3.  Excessive  straining  of  the  eyes,  especially  in  hypermetropic  or  astig¬ 
matic  persons  can  result  in  chronic  catarrh.  4.  Local  injurious  influ¬ 
ences.  Here  belongs  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva  by  foreign  bodies 
lodging  in  the  conjunctival  sac,  among  which,  using  the  term  foreign 
bodies  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  are  to  be  reckoned  cilia  which 
are  turned  in  toward  the  eye.  In  most  case^he  local  injurious 
influence  consists  of  some  other  disease  ofX&ei  eye,  that  induces 
catarrh  as  a  sequela,  as,  for  example,  blepha^fts  or  infarction  of  the 
Meibomian  glands.  Accumulation  of  th^vfcbars,  as  a  result  of  blen- 
norrhcea  of  the  tear  sac,  or  because  A^punctum  lacrimale  does  not 
dip  properly  into  the  lacus  lacrir^aM^is  a  frequent  cause  of  catarrh, 
so  that  we  should  never  forge t^tcHook  for  an  affection  of  the  tear 
passages  in  unilateral  catarrh.  (Jjk  say  unilateral,  for  catarrh  produced 
by  local  causes  is  distinguii  m  from  that  due  to  general  injurious  in¬ 
fluences  in  this  respect^©)  the  former  is  very  frequently  unilateral, 
while  in  the  latter,  frd^fefie  nature  of  the  case,  both  eyes  are  generally 
affected.  s*  O 

Therapy. — It  re-elear  that  treatment  must  first  of  all  pay  regard  to 
the  causal  fadt^bby  regulating  in  a  suitable  way,  as  far  as  is  compatible 
with  the  m  Mbit’s  calling,  the  general  conditions  under  which  he  lives, 
and  bv<^$boving  all  local  causes  of  catarrh  that  may  be  present,  etc. 
For  tmvtaeatment  of  the  conjunctiva  itself  we  first  employ,  as  we  do 
ii^ft&wje  catarrh,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  used  either  for  applica¬ 
nt^  'by  the  brush  (in  2-per-cent  solution)  or  for  instillation  (in  J-  to 
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per-cent  solution).  We  make  use  of  it  in  those  cases  only  in  which 
the  catarrh  is  accompanied  by  rather  abundant  secretion  and  by  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  conjunctiva — that  is,  in  periods  of  acute  exacerbation, 
such  as  frequently  occur  in  the  course  of  every  chronic  catarrh — and 
use  it,  furthermore,  when  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  has  already 
set  in.  Otherwise  we  succeed  better  with  astringent  collyria,  which 
the  patient  can  himself  instill.  The  most  usually  employed  of  these 
are:  The  collyrium  astringens  luteum  *  or  tinctura  opii  crocata,  which 
are  not  ordinarily  prescribed  undiluted,  but  mixed  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  water ;  lapis  divinus  f  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  both  in  to  1-per¬ 
cent  solution;  also  alum,  tannin,  boric  acid,  and  other  astringents. 

The  order  in  which  these  colly ria  are  here  arranged  about  corre¬ 
spond  to  their  gradation  in  activity  from  the  strongest  to  the  mildest. 
They  should  be  instilled  once  or  twice  a  day,  but  not  at  night.  So 
many  of  them  are  enumerated,  because  it  is  good  to  have  a  pretty 
large  number  to  select  from,  since,  if  the  catarrh  is  of  long  duration, 
a  change  will  have  to  be  made  pretty  often  in  the  remedies.  Every 
remedy,  if  too  long  applied,  loses  its  activity,  since  the  conjunctiva 
grows  accustomed  to  it.  For  the  sticking  together  of  *the  lids,  as 
well  as  for  any  excoriations  that  may  be  present,  an  ointment  of 
white  precipitate  (£  to  1  per  cent)  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  closed 
lids  at  night  before  going  to  bed. 


(c)  Conjunctivitis  Follicularis. 


10.  Follicular  catarrh  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  follicles . 
These  are  small  round  granules  of  about  the  size  of  a^5J^head,  which 
lie  in  the  region  of  transition  of  the  conjunctiva.  are  of  a  pale, 

translucent  aspect  and  puff  up  the  conjunctiva  ^i\^he  form  of  small 
eminences.  Either  a  few  follicles  only  or  n^€^  are  present;  in  the 
latter  case  they  are  ordinarily  arranged  i^Q^ws  like  the  beads  of  a 
rosary.  Microscopic  examination  showsV^ljXu  the  follicles,  as  well  as 


*  This  collyrium,  called  also  Horst’s 
in  most  countries ;  yet  it  is  of  the  gij 
placed  by  no  other.  According  t< 


mer,  is  at  present  no  longer  official 
service,  and  in  many  cases  can  be  re- 
q (seventh)  edition  of  the  Austrian  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  which  went  into  effe cli^fxhe  1st  of  January,  1890,  it  is  to  be  prepared 
in  the  following  way:  Qr 

Take  of  ammonium  chi^ri^e  50  centigrammes  and  zinc  sulphate  125  centi¬ 
grammes,  dissolve  in  20p  grammes  of  distilled  water,  and  add  a  solution  of  40  centi¬ 
grammes  of  camphoiyiNj^O  grammes  of  dilute  alcohol,  and  10  centigrammes  of 
saffron.  Digest  fo^^Jty-four  hours  with  frequent  agitation,  and  filter. 

Romershau^^Qeye  water,  which  is  also  frequently  employed  in  chronic  oph¬ 
thalmic  catarrft^Jhsists  of  a  mixture  of  aqua  foeniculi  and  tinctura  foeniculi. 

[f  Or  ah^ainated  copper;  a  preparation  made  by  fusing  together  32  parts  each 
of  coppeS^Jp^ate,  potassium  nitrate,  and  alum,  and  adding  a  mixture  of  2  parts 
each  (^camphor  and  alum. — D.l 
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the  so-called  trachoma  grannies,  consist  of  a  circumscribed  accumula¬ 
tion  of  adenoid  tissue  (Fig.  26,  T). 

Follicles  are  most  frequently  observed  in  youth,  and  can  accompany 
both  acute  and  chronic  catarrh.  Their  significance  consists  in  the  fact 
that  when  follicles  are  present  the  malady  is  a  protracted  one.  In 
chronic  cases,  the  follicles  remain  stationary  in  the  conjunctiva  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  follicles  ultimately  disappear  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind ;  the  disease,  therefore,  in  spite  of  its  long  duration,  has  a 
good  prognosis,  in  that  it  is  cured  without  leaving  any  sequelae.  In 
this  particular,  follicular  catarrh  is  essentially  distinguished  from  tra¬ 
choma,  which  in  its  external  appearance  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
it,  but  which,  however,  always  leads  to  permanent  changes  in  the  con¬ 
junctiva. 

The  etiology  of  follicular  catarrh  has  not  up  to  this  time  been 
established.  By  some,  contagion,  by  others,  miasm  (vitiated  air),  has 
been  assigned  as  a  cause  of  the  disease,  without  any  certain  proofs 
being  brought  for  either  one  view  or  the  other.  The  malady  is  found 
with  especial  frequency  in  schools,  boarding  establishments,  etc.,  in 
which  often  many  scholars  are  attacked  by  it  at  the  same  time.  In 
many  of  these  people  the  disease  exists  in  an  entirely  latent  way,  as,  in 
spite  of  there  being  a  considerable  number  of  follicles,  the  conjunctiva 
is  not  reddened  and  causes  no  sort  of  discomfort,  so  that  the  affection 
is  first  discovered  by  the  physician’s  examination. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  we  are  accustomed  to  employ  against 
conjunctival  catarrh  in  any  case.  By  means  of  it  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  conjunctiva  and  along  with  them  the 
annoyance  suffered  are  relieved ;  but  the  follicles  ffl^mselves  generally 
remain  obstinately  stationary.  In  order  to  mak£>plem  disappear,  the 
best  thing  is  to  rub  a  lead  ointment  (acetate^lE^ead  0.1-0. 2  grammes, 
fatty  matter  5  grammes)  into  the  conjun^(^I  sac.  In  doing  this  it 


must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  presencg 


rneal  ulcers  very  strongly 


acgtfnporr 

contraindicates  the  use  of  a  lead  oinGnJfft.  Cases  in  which  the  folli¬ 
cles  exist  without  causing  any  annoy^foce  are  best  left  without  any  treat¬ 
ment.  As  in  catarrh  of  all  kinds^so  especially  in  follicular  catarrh, 
living  in  fresh,  pure  air  is  to  b^Jcommended. 

II.  CoNJUN^yvms  Blenistorrhoica  Acuta. 

11.  Acute  blennofc])oea*  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  which  origp  in  contagion  from  gonorrhoeal  virus,  and  whose 
copious  puruleffijsecretion  is  likewise  contagious  in  its  action.  The 
carriers  o^^Wcontagion  are  micro-organisms,  namely,  the  gonococci 
discovereS^^  Neisser.  They  bear  this  name  because  they  also  occur 
in  tln^^retion  of  gonorrhoea.  The  gonococci  are  found  both  in  the 


*  From  j8A 4wa,  mucus,  and  6  ecu,  I  flow. 
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pus  secreted  by  the  conjunctiva  and  also  in  the  most  superficial  layers 
of  the  conjunctiva  itself.  They  are  mostly  arranged  in  pairs,  as  diplo- 
cocci,  and  as  a  rule  lie  together  in  heaps.  Fig.  23  shows  a  specimen 
taken  from  the  secretion  of  an  acute  blennorrhcea.  In  it  are  seen  the 
heaps  of  gonococci,  partly  free  (&),  partly  upon  and  within  the  cells, 
which  are  either  pus  cells  ( b )  or  cast-off  epithelial  cells  ( c ). 

Acute  blennorrhoea  occurs  both  in  adults  and  in  newborn  infants 
— blennorrhoea  adultorum  and  blennorrhoea  neonatorum. 


(a)  Blennorrhoea  Acuta  Adultorum  ( Conjunctivitis  Gonorrhoica). 

Symptoms  and  Course. — When  infection  has  taken  place,  the  disease 
breaks  out  after  a  certain  period  of  incubation,  the  duration  of  which 
varies  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  contagious  action  from  a  few 
hours  up  to  three  days.  The  lids  grow  red,  become  hot,  and  are 
swollen  with  oedema,  generally  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  patient  can  no  longer  open 
them,  and  even  the  physician  often  has 
trouble  in  separating  them  far  enough  from 
each  other  to  bring  the  cornea  into  view. 

The  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  of  the  re¬ 
gion  of  transition  is  intensely  reddened  and 
greatly  swollen.  The  swelling  is  produced 
by  an  abundant  cellular  infiltration  of  the 
conjunctiva,  which  is  consequently  tense, 
and  has  a  granular,  uneven  surface.  This 
feature  of  acute  blennorrhoea  serves  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  catarrh,  in  which  even  in 
the  severe  cases  the  swelling  is  rather  of  a 
serous  nature,  and  hence  the  conjunctiva  is 

yielding  and  has  a  smooth  surface.  The  conJtaMctiva  of  the  eyeball 
shows  a  like  swelling,  which  stops  short  a^meiorneal  margin,  so  that 
a  raised  wall  is  thus  formed  about  tlfe  More  deeply  placed  cornea 
(chemosis).  The  secretion  produced  ©the  conjunctiva  is  like  meat 
juice — that  is,  it  is  a  serum  whicl  colored  red  by  admixture  with 
blood,  and  in  which  float  some  fl&s^of  pus.  The  eye  is  uncommonly 
sensitive  to  contact,  the  tymrmjmv  gland  in  front  of  the  ear  is  swollen, 
the  patient  has  slight  fevon  0 

Ordinarily  it  takes  from-4wo  to  three  days  for  the  disease  to  mount 
from  its  initial  point *t<rjhe  pitch  just  described,  and  at  this  pitch  it  is 
maintained  for  tw  tree  days  more.  This  period  is  designated  as 
the  first  sta of  infiltration.  Succeeding  this  as  a  second 
stage  is  that  otyfryorrhma.  The  swelling  of  the  lids  gradually  dimin¬ 
ishes,  a  faafc^iich  we  recognize  principally  by  means  of  the  return  of 
the  smajr©[n\les  of  the  skin  of  the  lids,  and  the  tense  infiltration  of 


retion  of  Acute 
(ea  with  Gonococci. 


sm^P 
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the  conjunctiva  slowly  retrogrades.  Simultaneously  with  this  there  be¬ 
gins  a  very  profuse  secretion  of  pus,  which  trickles  out  continually  from 
the  palpebral  fissure ;  hence  the  name  pyorrhoea,  or  flow  of  pus.  In 
the  further  course  of  the  disease  the  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  keeps 
on  constantly  diminishing,  the  eye,  in  many  cases,  returning  to  the 
normal  state  within  the  next  four  or  six  weeks.  In  most  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  a  condition  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  remains, 
which  is  designated  as  the  third  stage  of  the  disease,  the  stage  of 
chronic  blennorrhceci.  In  this  period  the  lids  are  no  longer  swollen. 
The  conjunctiva  is  reddened  and  thickened,  especially  upon  the  tarsus, 
where  its  surface  looks  uneven,  granular,  or  velvety.  The  fold  of  tran¬ 
sition  forms  an  ungainly  swelling;  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball, 
which  shows  hyperaemia  only,  is  the  least  changed.  After  this  state  of 
conjunctival  hypertrophy  has  abated,  a  process  which  usually  takes 
months  for  its  accomplishment,  there  usually  remain  slight,  but  perma¬ 
nent  cicatrices  of  the  conjunctiva. 

The  description  here  given  corresponds  to  cases  of  most  frequent 
occurrence,  which  are  those  of  medium  intensity.  In  addition,  both 
light  and  also  very  severe  cases  of  the  disease  come  under  observation 
which  exhibit  rather  different  features.  In  the  light  cases,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  subacute  blennorrhcea ,  all  the  inflammatory 
changes  are  less,  and  the  changes  are  limited  chiefly  to  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  lids.  Such  cases  are  frequently  not  to  be  distinguished  with 
certainty  by  their  external  aspect  from  violent  catarrh.  The  diagnosis 
can  be  rendered  certain  by  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  secre¬ 
tion,  since  by  it  the  presence  or  absence  of  gonococci  is  demonstrated. 

In  the  severest  cases,  the  infiltration  of  the  conjunctiva  is  so  great 
that  the  latter  in  places  appears  no  longer  red,  bm^gi^yish-yellow,  be¬ 
cause,  as  in  diphtheritic  disease  of  the  conjuiic^^,  the  vessels  are  com¬ 
pressed  by  the  bulky  exudation,  and  the  cctfChnctiva  is  thus  rendered 
anaemic.  The  conjunctiva  forms  about  'cornea  a  tense  grayish-red 
wall.  Quite  often  the  surface  of  th^eOj  unctiva  is  found  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  clotted  exudate,  or  crojupwns  membrane. 

The  most  dreaded  complicati^hf  acute  blennorrhcea  is  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  cornea ,  by  whicfodn  many  cases,  incurable  blindness  is 
produced.  At  first  the  corl(|Wi)ecomes  dull  upon  its  surface  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  slight  diffus&^Spacity.  Then  circumscribed  infiltrations 
of  grayish  color  make  ©sir  appearance,  which  soon  become  yellow  and 
break  down  into  ux&Js.  These  infiltrations  may  be  situated  at  the 
margin  of  the  c^&jea,  and  give  rise  to  speedy  perforation  of  the  latter. 
This  is  a  comparatively  favorable  result,  as,  after  the  perforation  has 
taken  pla^vffik  purulent  infiltration  of  the  cornea  is  not  rarely  brought 
to  a  staha^sm,  and  so  a  portion  of  the  cornea  is  preserved.  But  it  can 
also  l^ajpen  that  the  marginal  infiltrations  become  rapidly  confluent, 
ai^d.  u^ite  into  a  yellow  ring  surrounding  the  entire  cornea  (a  so-called 
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annular  abscess).  In  that  event  the  cornea  is  lost,  for  this  ring  soon 
spreads  over  the  entire  cornea  and  destroys  it.  In  other  cases  the 
purulent  disintegration  occurs  first  in  the  middle  layers  of  the  cornea. 
A  rare  and  peculiar  form  of  involvement  of  the  cornea  occurs,  in  which 
the  latter,  without  becoming  noticeably  opaque,  melts  away,  as  it  were, 
like  a  piece  of  ice  in  the  sun,  until  it  has  disappeared  altogether,  with 
the  exception  of  a  narrow  portion  of  its  rim.  When,  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  the  cornea  has  gone  either  entirely  or  in  part  to  destruction, 
cicatrices  are  formed  with  incarceration  of  the  iris,  or  pauophthalmitis 
itself  may  be  produced.  Since  these  sequelae  are  observed  after  every 
destruction  of  the  cornea,  even  when  due  to  other  causes,  they  will  find 
detailed  description  under  the  diseases  of  the  cornea. 

Involvement  of  the  cornea  is  so  much  the  more  to  be  expected,  the 
severer  the  blennorrhoea,  and,  in  particular,  the  more  pronounced  the 
participation  of  the  conjunctiva  bulbi  in  the  inflammation.  In  the 
severest  cases  with  tense  chemosis  the  cornea  is  always  affected,  and  is, 
as  a  general  thing,  irretrievably  destroyed.  In  the  cases  of  moderate 
severity,  when  the  chemotic  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  is  less  pro¬ 
nounced  and  especially  is  less  hard,  it  is  usually  possible  to  preserve  the 
cornea,  either  entirely  or  in  great  part,  inasmuch  as  the  ulcers  that  de¬ 
velop,  even  if  they  are  attended  with  perforation,  are  of  but  small  size. 
In  the  lightest  cases,  where  the  process  is  limited  to  the  palpebral  con¬ 
junctiva,  there  is,  on  the  whole,  little  danger  to  the  cornea. 

The  severer  the  course  of  the  inflammation,  the  earlier  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  cornea  sets  in;  in  violent  cases,  the  cornea  is  already 
clouded  by  the  second  or  third  day.  Sometimes  corneal  ulcers  are 
not  developed  until  late  in  the  disease,  when  th(^^Te^]norrhoea  is 
already  well  on  the  retrograde  path.  These  late(^Tections  of  the 
cornea  are  not  very  dangerous,  and  it  is  gener^i^  possible  to  check 
them  readily. 

The  prognosis  of  the  disease  results  i^mAvhat  has  been  said,  it 
being  essentially  founded  upon  the  con^jf^bir  of  the  cornea.  This  is 
dependent  upon  the  intensity  of  the&nflammation  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  bulbi,  in  accordance  with  whicnf  therefore,  the  prognosis  must 
be  made. 

Etiology. — Acute  blennqrriTOa)is  produced  simply  and  solely  by 
infection.  The  poison  can  hM*itroduced  into  the  eye  from  the  genitals 
directly,  generally  by  ai^7i|dfvidual  (whether  man  or  woman)  affected 
with  gonorrhoea,  toimhmg  the  eyes  with  unclean  fingers  after  these 
have  been  in  contabt^ith  the  genitals.  The  infection,  however,  can 
also  come  from yw^ye  affected  with  blennorrhoea.  If,  for  instance, 
one  eye  is  diseased  and  is  affected  with  profuse  suppuration, 

the  other  e^vftlso  can  be  infected  by  a  transfer  of  the  secretion  to 

AnAitiAficlual  with  an  eye  diseased  with  blennorrhoea  can  infect 
^e  BP*  fts  who  are  nursing  him  or  any  others  who  may  share  his 
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room,  so  that  we  sometimes  see  an  entire  family  stricken  with  this 
baneful  malady. 

Therapy. — By  proper  'prophylaxis  infection  by  acute  blennorrhoea 
can  be  prevented,  a  matter  to  be  so  much  the  more  considered  because, 
when  the  disease  has  once  broken  out,,  an  unfortunate  result  can  not 
always  be  averted.  It  is  the  physician’s  duty  to  call  the  attention  of 
every  man  with  gonorrhoea,  and  also  of  every  woman  with  a  vaginal 
discharge,  to  the  danger  of  infecting  the  eyes,  and  to  urge  upon  them 
strenuously  the  requisite  cleanliness.  If  the  eye  is  already  attacked 
with  acute  blennorrhoea,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  other  eye 
from  being  infected  by  it  and  also  to  keep  the  disease  from  being 
transferred  to  persons  in  the  vicinity.  The  protection  of  the  second 
eye  which  has  not  as  yet  been  involved  in  the  disease  is  best  effected 
by  a  bandage  which  is  applied  in  the  following  manner  :  The  palpebral 
fissure  is  first  closed  by  means  of  some  narrow  strips  of  sticking  plaster 
applied  in  a  vertical  direction.  Then  the  hollow  about  the  eye  is 
filled  up  with  cotton,  and  the  whole  is  covered  by  a  flap  of  linen  pro¬ 
vided  with  adhesive-plaster  strips,  which  is  carefully  attached  all  round 
the  margins  of  the  orbit.  In  order  to  secure  it  better,  the  edges  of  the 
flap  and  the  adjacent  skin  may  further  be  coated  with  collodion.  To 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
patient,  the  greatest  cleanliness  must  be  inculcated  both  upon  him  and 
upon  the  persons  attending  to  him ;  they  must  always  cleanse  the 
hands  after  touching  the  affected  eye,  and  must  remove,  or,  best  of  all, 
burn,  all  materials  that  have  been  used  for  cleansing  the  eye  (pieces  of 
linen,  cotton,  etc.). 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  itself  consists  principally  in  a  careful 
and  frequently  repeated  cleansing  of  the  eye  fronts  profuse  secretion. 
We  may  employ  for  this  purpose  weak  antisen^^olutions  (solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  1-4,000,  or  of  potassinsK^ermanganate).  If  the 
great  swelling  of  the  lids  does  not  pern&C“the  palpebral  fissure  to  be 
properly  opened,  and  thus  makes  cl^a^ijig  impossible,  the  palpebral 
fissure  must  be  fully  widened  by  &  skCxion  made  with  the  scissors  at 
the  external  angle  of  the  lids  (cai<Q)oplasty ;  see  §  168).  This  section 
has  the  further  advantage  of  diminishing  the  pressure  which  the  much- 
swollen  lids  exert  upon  the^Q^all. 

In  the  first  stage  of^fijr  disease  we  combat  the  inflammation  by 
iced  compresses,  an  draQn  by  the  application  of  leeches  (six  to  ten  in 
number)  to  the  tempte/  In  the  second  stage  brushing  the  conjunctiva 
with  nitrate  of  stlW?  is  the  best  means  for  making  the  swelling  of  the 
conjunctiva^ auXjthe  profuse  secretion  rapidly  disappear.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  t&Nprush  must  not,  however,  be  begun  until  the  tense  swell¬ 
ing  of  th^fenjunctiva  has  given  place  to  a  soft,  succulent  condition; 
therq^sfrsjdd  no  longer  be  any  membranous  deposit,  any  grayish  infil- 
tratecNspots  upon  the  conjunctiva.  The  application  should  be  made 
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with  a  two-per-cent  solution,  but  quite  freely,  and  must  be  repeated 
twice  a  day  as  long  as  the  profuse  secretion  is  still  present.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  ulcers  of  the  cornea  furnishes  no  contraindication  to  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

As  soon  as,  in  the  third  stage,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  and  the 
secretion  also  have  nearly  disappeared  and  the  thickening  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  is  the  only  thing  that  still  remains  to  be  removed,  we  exchange 
the  silver  solution  for  copper  sulphate.  This  is  applied  by  whittling  a 
crystal  of  the  substance  down  to  a  smooth,  rounded  extremity  (copper 
pencil  or  bluestone)  and  stroking  with  it  once  or  more  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  everted  lids.  Then  the  lachrymal  fluid,  which  is  tinged  blue  by 
the  copper  salt  dissolved  in  it,  is  dipped  up  from  the  conjunctiva  with 
a  pledget  of  cotton  ;  otherwise  the  pretty  concentrated  copper  solution 
would  come  into  contact  with  the  cornea  and  irritate  it  greatly.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  bluestone  is  much  more  painful  than  that  of  the  silver 
solution,  but  acts  more  energetically,  and  hence  we  get  quicker  results 
with  it ;  but  this  treatment  is  permissible  only  if  the  cornea  is  either 
quite  sound  or  has  ulcers  already  in  process  of  cicatrization,  and  not  if 
there  are  fresh  ulcerations  of  the  cornea,  which  are  still  coated  with  pus. 

The  treatment  of  complications  involving  the  cornea  is  conducted 
according  to  the  rules  (§§  34,  36)  for  purulent  keratitis.  If  very 
severe,  all  treatment  proves  powerless  to  preserve  the  cornea,  so  that 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  attempting  to  avoid  the  more  remote  evil 
consequences  of  destruction  of  the  cornea,  like  panophthalmitis  or  the 
formation  of  staphyloma,  and  to  obtain  a  flat  cicatrix. 

It  is  now  established  beyond  doubt  that  acute  blennorrhoto  is  developed 
by  the  direct  transfer  of  virulent  pus  to  the  conjunctiva,  yvjie®  earlier  view, 
which  explained  the  connection  between  gonorrhoea  and  oj^nalmia  by  looking 
upon  the  latter  as  a  sort  of  metastasis  of  gonorrhoea,^!raSnow  no  longer  any 
adherents.  Nevertheless,  cases  have  been  described  ^j^ntly  (by  Ricord,  Roos- 
brock,  Haltenhoff,  Ruckert,  Armaignac,  and  othcSyin  which  a  conjunctival 
inflammation  of  a  lighter  kind  is  connected  gonorrhoea  in  the  way  of 

metastasis,  just  as  arthritis  and  iritis  sometijne^om plicate  a  gonorrhoea.  This 
metastatic  mode  of  origin  is  to  be  understrffrjNby  supposing  that  the  gonorrhoeal 
poison  has  got  into  the  circulation,  is  exciting  inflammation  in  remote 
organs  which  have  a  predisposition  &fvrms  poison.  A  conjunctivitis  originat¬ 
ing  in  this  way  is  said  to  show  Ui^iraracters,  not  of  a  blennorrhcea,  but  of  a 
violent  catarrhal  conjunctivitisJS^a  the  injection  of  the  eyeball  is  like  that 
which  occurs  in  scleritis.  jHT  any  case,  we  shall  have  to  be  uncommonly  careful 
in  making  the  diagnosis  or^mch  a  metastatic  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis,  since 
light  cases  of  conjunctions  can  also  develop  from  direct  infection  with  gonor¬ 
rhoeal  secretion,  in  c^sjrhe  gonorrhoeal  poison  has  been  weakened  by  various 
circumstances.  .JSfcNnfra,  the  investigations  of  Piringer.)  As  a  gonorrhoea  of 
the  urethra  c^m^^ metastasis  excite  a  conjunctivitis,  so  also  conversely  cases 
have  been  obseiwed  in  which  a  gonorrhoeal  arthritis,  where  gonococci  have  been 
demonsfe^ftY^to  exist  in  the  pus,  has  arisen  by  way  of  metastasis  from  a  blen¬ 
norrhea  olnhe  conjunctiva  (Deutschmann  and  others). 
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The  secretion  containing  gonococci  is  usually  brought  into  the  eye  by  means 
of  dirty  fingers.  Sometimes,  however,  a  direct  transfer  from  the  diseased  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  to  the  sound  one  is  observed ;  for  example,  when  a  drop  of  secre¬ 
tion  spurts  into  the  eye  of  the  physician  or  the  attendant  while  cleansing  geni¬ 
tals  that  are  affected  with  gonorrhoea,  or  even  when  cleansing  the  eye  of  a  patient 
affected  with  blennorrhoea.  For  this  reason  the  old  method  of  cleansing  blen- 
norrhceal  eyes  by  means  of  a  glass  syringe  has  been  given  up  in  most  ophthalmic 
clinics,  as  it  endangers  both  the  eye  of  the  patient  and  the  eyes  of  the  corps  of 
attendants.  Furthermore,  in  the  treatment  of  such  patients,  physicians  and  at¬ 
tendants  ought  always  to  use  protective  glasses  (large,  colorless  coquille  glasses). 
If,  in  spite  of  this,  any  secretion  does  spurt  into  the  eye,  the  latter  must  im¬ 
mediately  be  very  thoroughly  washed  out;  then  a  couple  of  drops  of  two-per¬ 
cent  nitrate -of- silver  solution  instilled,  and  subsequently  for  some  hours  cold 
compresses  placed  upon  the  eye. 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  cases  in  which  a  patient,  because  of  a  mild  conjunc¬ 
tival  catarrh,  washed  his  eyes  in  his  own  urine  (a  popular  remedy  among  the 
laity  in  many  places) ;  as  he  had  gonorrhoea,  he  acquired  an  acute  blennorrhoea. 
Acute  blennorrhoea,  moreover,  has  been  seen  to  originate  from  the  use  of  an¬ 
other  household  remedy — that  is,  from  the  practice  of  laying  upon  the  eye  a 
piece  of  placenta,  which  in  this  case  came  from  a  woman  affected  with  gonor¬ 
rhoea. 

If  one  eye  is  already  infected,  the  transfer  to  the  other  is  often  brought 
about  by  the  secretion  of  the  diseased  eye  flowing  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
into  the  sound  eye  during  sleep.  Furthermore,  the  secretion  can  be  transferred 
from  the  eye  affected  with  blennorrhoea  to  the  sound  one  by  the  finger,  the 
water  used  for  washing,  the  sponge,  the  handkerchief,  etc.  For  these  reasons 
the  sound  eye  should  be  bandaged.  If  there  is  ground  for  suspecting  that  in¬ 
fection  has  already  taken  place,  we  can  endeavor  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  the 
disease  by  instilling  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  before  applying  the 
bandage.  In  order  that  the  patient  may  see  with  the  l^Vidaged  eye,  we  can 
insert  a  watch  glass  in  an  aperture  which  we  make  in  th^ranldle  of  the  bandage. 

The  transfer  of  blennorrhoea  from  an  eye  affecte^^tfi  the  latter  to  the  eyes 
of  other  people  is  likewise  not  rare.  It  occurs^mpkt  frequently  in  children 
who  are  affected  with  blennorrhoea  neonatoru  S2,Ohcl  thus  infect  their  mothers, 
nurses,  etc.  In  the  Vienna  Foundling  As  urin g  the  years  1812  and  1813, 

there  were,  for  every  hundred  infants  ^fe^tM  with  blennorrhoea,  more  than 
fifteen  nurses  so  affected,  who  had  Required  their  eye  disease  from  the  in¬ 
fants.  I  have  seen  a  whole  family  ii^bted  with  blennorrhoea  by  a  child  hav¬ 
ing  blennorrhoea  neonatorum,  and^Jius  plunged  in  the  greatest  misery.  Great 
caution  on  our  own  part,  therefdQjymd,  what  is  more  important,  careful  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  laity  are  here  hifatehively  required. 

We  sometimes  alsool^yVe  acute  blennorrhoea  in  small  girls  of  the  age  of  two 
to  ten  years,  who  at  tltaj^ime  time  are  troubled  with  a  vaginal  discharge  (Arlt). 
Here  are  we  still  dealing  with  contagion  from  a  virulent  vaginal  catarrh  ?  or  is 
the  vaginal  discha^g? of  these  girls  a  benign  catarrh  caused  by  scrofula,  anaemia, 
and  the  like4?  ✓'^■iome  of  these  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  prove  the  origin 
of  the  va^iAqMflennorrhoea.  The  children  have  acquired  the  latter  from  their 
mothers  oS^rom  other  women  about  them,  who  were  suffering  from  virulent 
vagirmKAatarrh,  and  had  transmitted  the  latter  by  soiled  clothes,  sponges, 
;c.,  to  the  children  (Hirschberg).  In  other  cases,  the  children  had  been 
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raped  by  individuals  affected  with  gonorrhoea.  Here,  therefore,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  pure  vaginal  gonorrhoea  in  the  children,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  possible  in 
such  cases,  too,  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  gonococcus  both  in  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  the  vagina  and  in  the  conjunctiva  as  w^ell  (Widmark).  But  it  would  be 
going  much  too  far  to  regard  the  vaginal  discharge  in  little  girls  as  true  gonor¬ 
rhoea  in  all  cases  in  which  infection  of  the  conjunctiva  results  from  the  dis¬ 
charge.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  even  a  non-virulent,  simple  catarrhal 
secretion  of  the  vagina  is  in  position  to  excite  an  inflammation  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  which  in  this  instance  runs  a  less  severe  course,  and  exhibits  the  character 
of  a  mild  (subacute)  blennorrhoea.  The  distinction  from  a  true  blennorrhcea 
could  be  made  in  this  case  only  by  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  secre¬ 
tion  for  gonococci. 

The  interesting  researches  of  Piringer  have  instructed  us  in  regard  to  the 
relation  between  the  infective  material  and  the  ophthalmia  produced  Iny  it ,  as 
he  has  made  a  great  number  of  intentional  transfers  of  virus  (generally  in  the 
eyes  of  people  already  blind,  w7ho  were  paid  for  the  experiment).  He  found 
that  the  period  of  incubation  is  of  shorter  duration  in  proportion  as  the  blennor¬ 
rhoea  which  the  inoculated  material  produces  is  more  violent.  The  infective 
power  of  the  secretion  is  weakened  by  various  influences,  as  by  dilution  with 
water — by  dilution  to  the  one-hundredth  part  any  secretion  can  be  rendered 
inert— or  by  drying.  Secretion  that  has  been  dried  upon  a  piece  of  linen  loses 
its  activity  after  thirty-six  hours.  Preserved  like  vaccine,  it  remains  infective 
for  sixty  hours.  In  proportion  as  the  virulence  of  the  infecting  secretion  is 
weakened,  the  period  of  incubation  increases  in  length  and  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  excited  grows  milder.  The  differences  that  we  observe  in  the  grades  of 
blennorrhoea  can  therefore  be  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  source  of  infection 
supplies  secretion  of  different  degrees  of  virulence,  and  this  virulence  is,  more¬ 
over,  still  further  modified  by  the  immediate  circumstances  attending  the  process 
of  infection.  That  the  lymphatic  gland  in  front  of  the  ear  should  sw^ell  up  in 
acute  blennorrhoea  is  a  fact  that  accords  with  the  virulent  character  of  the  latter ; 
sometimes  even  suppuration  of  this  gland  has  been  observed  jnaeauricularis). 

The  purulent  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  which  scyJ<£ln  complicates  the 
blennorrhoea,  is  to  be  referred  to  infection  of  the  cormjCby  the  secretion  which 
constantly  bathes  the  latter.  Since  the  secretiorb^MIects  most  of  all  in  the 
gutter  lying  at  the  rim  of  the  cornea,  betweenHm  lifter  and  the  steep  slope  of 
the  chemotic  conjunctiva,  the  purulent  infiltimum most  frequently  begins  here, 
too.  The  dense  infiltration  existing  in  this^jhemotic  wall  of  conjunctiva  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  second  factor  in  the  proctj^tion  of  corneal  trouble.  This  leads 
to  obstruction  of  the  circulation  in  the0jarginal  loops  of  the  cornea,  and  thus 
interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  the  Hence,  the  more  pronounced  and  the 

more  tense  the  chemosis,  the  H^nCbdnfidently  is  an  affection  of  the  cornea  to 
be  anticipated.  It  is  in  harm^T^with  this  fact  that,  in  cases  wrhere  the  chemo¬ 
sis  is  unequally  great,  we  ^ft^n  see  the  involvement  of  the  cornea  take  place 
first  at  that  portion  of  the  corneal  rim  w7here  the  chemosis  is  the  greatest. 

Since  infection  ofj^^cornea  is  certainly  very  greatly  favored  by  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  gaps  in  thft^Jthelium  of  the  latter,  w7e  must  avoid  injuring  the  epi¬ 
thelium  of  the^Vby  carelessness  in  cleansing. 

If  acute  brb^abrrhcea  happens  to  affect  an  eye  wThich  is  covered  with  pannus 
the  latter  afford  the  cornea  a  secure  protection  against  suppuration.  Nay, 
more,  i^(?))ffen  apparent,  after  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  has  passed, 
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that  the  pannus  has  cleared  up  considerably,  so  that  in  cases  of  old  pannus 
inoculation  with  acute  blennorrhcea  has  been  designedly  performed. 

The  fact  that  acute  blennorrhcea  is  produced  by  micro-organisms  would 
lead  us  to  expect  that  disinfectant  substances  would  be  the  best  remedies  in  the 
treatment  of  it.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  shown  that  nitrate  of  silver  far  sur¬ 
passes  the  disinfectants  proper  for  this  purpose.  It  is,  in  fact,  specially  poi¬ 
sonous  to  the  gonococcus,  and,  moreover,  effects  its  removal  mechanically  by 
reducing  to  an  eschar,  and  thus  leading  to  the  exfoliation  of,  the  superficial 
layers  of  epithelium  containing  this  microbe. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  we  may  make  use  of  scarifications  of  the 
chemotic  conjunctiva  in  severe  cases. 


(h)  Blennorrhcea  Neonatorum . 

12.  This  disease  is  identical  with  the  blennorrhcea  of  adults.  More¬ 
over,  it  owes  its  origin  to  infection  by  secretion  from  genitals  which 
are  affected  with  virulent  catarrh.  The  infection  occurs  as  a  rule  dur¬ 
ing  parturition.  In  the  passage  of  the  child’s  head  through  the  vagina, 
the  eyelids  are  covered  with  the  secretion  of  the  latter,  and  this  either 
penetrates  immediately  into  the  conjunctival  sac  through  the  palpebral 
fissure,  or  does  so  as  soon  as  the  child  opens  his  eyes  for  the  first  time. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  disease  breaks  out  as  a  rule  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  (rarely  on  the  fourth  or  fifth)  day  after  birth.  In  those 
cases  in  which  the  disease  makes  its  appearance  still  later  than  this, 
the  infection  can  not  any  longer  be  referred  to  the  act  of  birth.  It 
has  then  been  brought  about  through  subsequent  infection  by  the 
vaginal  secretion  of  the  mother  (as  is  readily  possible,  particularly  if 
the  child  sleeps  in  bed  with  the  mother),  or  the  child  has  been  in¬ 
fected  by  another  child,  as,  for  instance,  not  rarelv^appens  in  lying-in 
establishments  and  foundling  asylums. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  the  samefa|*ln  the  blennorrhcea  of 
adults,  except  that  they  are  in  general  las&^evere.  For  even  when 
there  are  great  swelling  of  the  lids  and  w^profuse  purulent  discharge, 
the  part  which  the  bulbar  conjuncti/aNMes  in  the  process  is  relatively 
small,  and  we  rarely  find  great  cfemtfsis.  Hence  also  the  danger  of 
suppuration  of  the  cornea  is  noQfco  great.  It  does  indeed  occur,  and 
that  often  enough  too,  but  onh0i  those  cases  which  are  treated  badly  or 
not  at  all.  If  a  case  coinoaj- uf)der  treatment  in  season — that  is,  while 
the  cornea  is  still  intacftwrre  latter  can  almost  to  a  certainty  be  main¬ 
tained  in  a  health  vrstQb.  Supposing  this  condition  to  be  fulfilled, 
therefore,  the  prognWfs  can  be  stated  as  favorable. 

The  treatmftiPpL  1  the  first  stage  consists  in  diligent  cleansing  of  the 
eye;  when  su^fcjration  commences  we  begin  with  the  application  of  a 
two-per-  litrate-of- silver  solution  to  the  conjunctiva.  In  cases 
with  prons^fe  secretion  this  must  be  done  twice  a  day.  The  application 
sho^Wjftf  continued  until  the  cure  is  complete,  as  otherwise  it  is  easy 
fovtke  process  to  recur  to  a  moderate  degree. 
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In  blennorrhoea  of  the  newborn,  prophylaxis  plays  an  even  greater 
role  than  in  the  blennorrhoea  of  adults.  There  is  perhaps  no  other 
disease  in  which  the  rigorous  carrying  out  of  prophylactic  treatment 
would  afford  more  gratifying  results  than  in  blennorrhoea  of  the  new¬ 
born,  which  might  in  this  way  be  made  to  disappear  almost  entirely. 
The  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  prophylaxis  is  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  infection  during  parturition.  To  this  end  the  vagina  should 
be  cleansed  as  well  as  possible  by  antiseptic  injections  directly  before 
parturition,  a  procedure  which  is  also  advisable  on  other  grounds. 
As  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  the  lids  while  still  closed  are  to  be 
wiped  off  carefully  with  a  clean  rag.  While  the  first  bath  is  being 
given  the  child’s  eyes  should  not  be  wet  with  the  water  of  the  bath. 
As  soon  as  the  child  has  been  wrapped  up  after  the  bath,  the  eyes 
should  again  be  cleansed  with  clean  water  and  with  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
cotton  designed  for  this  purpose  expressly,  and  then  a  drop  of  two-per¬ 
cent  silver  solution  dropped  into  each  eye.  By  this  procedure,  which 
was  devised  by  Crede,  blennorrhoea  of  the  newborn  can  be  avoided 
almost  to  a  certainty. 

Blennorrhoea  of  the  newborn  belongs  among  the  diseases  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  majority  of  pregnant  women  have  catarrh  of  the  vagina  with 
a  mucous  or  purulent  discharge.  In  the  greater  portion  of  these  cases  we  have 
to  do  with  a  benign  vaginal  catarrh,  in  a  smaller  portion  with  a  virulent  catarrh 
(gonorrhoea).  In  individual  cases  the  distinction  between  benign  and  virulent 
is  difficult  or  impossible,  for  which  reason  prophylactic  treatment  ought  to  be 
carried  out  in  all  cases. 

The  frequency  of  ophthalmia  among  the  children,  before  the  introduction  of 
prophylactic  treatment,  varied  from  one  to  twenty  per  cent  in  different  lying-in 
establishments.  Among  these  are  comprised  light  and  sev^N^ases.  In  the 
former,  ordinarily  no  gonococci  are  found  in  the  secretioaXlfchough  pneumo¬ 
cocci  are  often  present  (Parinaud,  Morax);  these  case^>M  hence  not  to  be 
regarded  as  blennorrhoea.  Conjecturally  these  arex-rar  cases  in  which  the 
mother  has  a  benign  catarrh  of  the  vagina.  Of  tlnK^rere  cases,  those  of  blen¬ 
norrhoea  proper,  a  certain  number  go  blind  oang&^unt  of  the  failure  to  treat 
them  in  season,  so  that  a  very  considerable  Jimoblr  of  cases  of  blindness  are  to 
be  laid  to  the  account  of  this  disease.  InA™asylums  for  the  blind  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  those  who  are  rendered  blind'  by  blennorrhoea  neonatorum  form 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  whq^\£limber  ;  on  the  whole,  those  who  are 
rendered  blind  in  this  way  certaigj^^nstitute  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  all 
living  blind  persons.  The  numN^^f  the  blind  in  Europe  is  reckoned  at  more 
than  three  hundred  thousanclQlf  blennorrhoea  neonatorum  were  made  to  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  causes  of  ^i^dness  by  universally  carrying  out  a  prophylactic 
treatment,  there  would  |^in  Europe  alone  at  least  thirty  thousand  fewer  blind 
people. 

That  prophypi^^ns  introduced  into  practice  by  Cred6,  is  actually  efficient, 
is  proved  by  t^jN^ffowing  data  :  Crede  formerly  had  in  the  Leipsic  Lying-in 
Asylum  on  anlftgrage  in  the  whole  number  of  newborn  10.8  per  cent  of  cases 
of  blennm^Aa  neonatorum  ;  after  the  introduction  of  his  prophylactic  method 
l^sank  to  0.1  to  0.2  per  cent.  Others  have  similar  favorable  results 
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to  record.  Unfortunately,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  prophylaxis  of  blennor¬ 
rhoea  has  not  been  generally  introduced  by  law ;  it  has  merely  been  brought  into 
use  in  lying-in  establishments  and  also  in  the  private  practice  of  many  physi¬ 
cians,  while  to  the  vast  majority  of  children  it  is  not  aj^plied  at  all. 

Crede’s  prophylactic  treatment  acts  as  a  protection  against  infection  during 
parturition  only.  Infection  can,  however,  take  place  even  earlier  ;  children 
have  been  known  to  come  into  the  world  with  a  blennorrhoea  already  fully 
developed — in  fact,  with  the  cornea  already  destroyed.  Furthermore,  against 
subsequent  infection  by  the  vaginal  secretion  of  the  mother,  or  by  other  chil¬ 
dren,  other  measures  will  have  to  be  adopted,  among  wdiich  great  cleanliness  is 
to  be  assigned  the  first  place.  In  foundling  asylums,  infants  infected  with 
blennorrhoea  should  be  isolated  from  the  rest,  as  otherwise  infection  w7ill  fre¬ 
quently  take  place.  In  the  Vienna  Foundling  Asylum,  during  the  years  1854- 
’66,  no  less  than  fourteen  hundred  and  thirteen  children  were  first  attacked  by 
blennorrhoea  while  in  the  asylum,  and  hence  caught  the  infection  in  the  latter. 

In  infants  after  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  inflammation,  a  chronic  hyper¬ 
trophy  of  the  conjunctiva  (chronic  blennorrhoea)  develops  much  less  frequently 
than  in  adults.  On  the  other  hand,  after  severe  cases  of  blennorrhoea  neona¬ 
torum,  the  conjunctiva,  especially  in  the  retrotarsal  folds,  often  acquires  a  deli¬ 
cately  cicatricial  character,  which  remains  for  life. 


III.  Conjunctivitis  Trachomatosa. 


13.  Trachoma,  like  acute  blennorrhoea,  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  which  originates  by  infection,  and  produces  an  infectious, 
purulent  secretion.  It  is  distinguished  from  acute  blennorrhoea  prin¬ 
cipally  by  its  chronic  course,  in  which  is  developed  an  hypertrophy  of 
the  conjunctiva,  that  forms  the  most  characteristic  symptom  of  tracho¬ 
ma.  From  the  roughness  of  the  conjunctiva,  cai^&d  by  this  hyper¬ 
trophy,  the  disease  has  in  fact  received  its  name. 

Symptoms. — The  patients  complain  of  sensi^Sness  to  light,  of  lach- 
rymation,  and  of  sticking  together  of  the  lid^^pain  and  visual  disturb¬ 
ances  are  also  often  present.  The  exam&^feion  of  the  eye  shows  that 
the  latter  is  less  widely  opened,  parttyvp^bause  of  photophobia,  partly 
because  the  heavy  upper  lid  han^N-ewer  down.  After  everting  the 
lids,  we  see  the  conjunctiva  of  th^pirsus  and  also  that  of  the  fold  of 
transition  reddened  eu;  its  surface  at  the  same  time  has 


to  an  hypertrophy  of  thX^aAicous  membrane,  which  occurs  under  two 
different  forms.  ^  (y 


The  first  form,  Aqrjlists  in  the  development  of  the  so-called  papillae. 


These  are  eleva^ifijjs  newly  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva, 
which  conseqrt0ply  appears  velvety,  or,  if  the  papillae  are  large,  ap¬ 
pears  studflA^vith  coarse  granules,  with  small  nodules,  or  even  with 
raspberr^\fce  projections,  the  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva  being 


*  Trachoma,  from  rpaxvs,  rough. 
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so  great  that  the  subjacent  Meibomian  glands  are  no  longer  visible 
through  it.  This  kind  of  hypertrophy,  which  is  called  the  papillary 
form ,  is  found  exclusively  in  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  (Fig.  24  A).  It  is 
always  most  clearly  pronounced  on  the  upper  lid,  which  therefore 
must  be  everted  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  the  trachoma. 

The  second  form  of  hypertrophy  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
the  trachoma  granules.  These  are  gray,  translucent,  roundish  bodies, 


Fig.  24.— Schematic  Section  through  the  Lids  and  Eyeball  (.4,  in  Recent,  B ,  in  Old 

Trachoma). 


A  shows  the  way  in  which  the  two  forms  of  hypertrophy  of  the  coniun 
among  the  separate  divisions  of  the  latter ;  B.  the  stage  of  sequejfp 
eyebrows ;  o,  oT,  furrow  between  the  brow  and  the  lid  (sulcus  r-1*^ 

>lrl  •  f'  Cl* lid  in  r ^  ut 


Ire  distributed 
trachoma  ;  s,  sy. 

.  „■ .  ■  n  . w,.  vuv  uu  vs.uu,uci  v«-^iw-palpebralis) ;  d,  d,, 

covering  told  ;  c,  cilia  in  their  proper  position  ;  c,,  cilia  turned  JlC^Iard  the  cornea  :  r,  free 
border  ot  the  lid,  with  the  borders  of  the  upper  and  lower  lids^tiraimg  parallel  and  the  pos¬ 
terior  margins  of  the  lids  acute  ;  ru  free  border  of  the  lid^dbl^ng  backward,  and  with  its 
posterior  margin  rounded  ;  f,  tarsus  thickened  by  infiltrati^Omd  covered  with  the  velvety 
conjunctiva  tarsi;  / ,,  tarsus  thinned  (atrophic),  bent  jhmiv|angle  near  its  free  extremity, 
smooth  epithelium  :  /,  fornix  witl^nuViWous  trachoma  granulations,  7’, 
r»  or  i  ds  conjunctiva  ;  /,,  fornix  smooth.  wi\ou|  folds  (symblepharon  posterius) ; 

Pfn!lus  covering  the  upper  half  of  the  c«wieaT p,,  a  shrunken  pannus,  extending 
over  the  whole  cornea.  ^ 

which  push  up  the  most  superfichi0ayers  of  the  conjunctiva  in  the 
form  of  a  hemisphere,  and  are^fe^le  through  the  conjunctiva.  On 
account  of  their  translucent,  ^NJnngly  gelatinous  character,  they  have 
been  likened  to  the  eggs  oWrl^spawn  or  to  grains  of  boiled  sago.  They 
are  found  principally  in  t  beholds  of  transition  (/,  Fig.  24  H),  in  which 
they  are  imbedded  in4^^  numbers  that,  when  the  lower  lid  is  drawn 
down,  the  fold  projmjC^is  a  thick,  rigid  swelling,  at  the  summit  of  which 
^e  sometimes  s^^&e  granules  arranged  in  rows  like  a  string  of  pearls, 
u  the  conjun^^t  tarsi  the  trachoma  granules  are  less  readily  visible, 
hey  are  smaller  in  this  situation,  and  can  not  push  the  conjunctiva 
UP  ^ec^us©l?e  latter  is  very  closely  adherent  to  the  tarsus.  Here, 
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therefore,  they  generally  appear  as  small,  bright-yellowish  points,  which 
are  situated  deeply  in  the  mucous  membrane;  quite  often,  though, 
they  are  hidden  from  sight  altogether  by  the  development  of  the  pa¬ 
pilla).  Trachoma  granules  are  often  found  in  the  semilunar  fold, 
more  rarely  in  other  parts  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  This 
variety  of  proliferation  of  the  conjunctiva  is  called  the  granular  form. 

The  two  forms  of  proliferation  of  the  conjunctiva  sometimes  occur 
separately.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  both  are  found  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  eye,  and  so  distributed  that  in  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  of  the  lids  the  most  prominent  feature  is  the  proliferation  of  pa¬ 
pilla),  in  the  fold  of  transition  it  is  the  formation  of  trachoma  gianules 
(Fig.  24  A).  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  is,  in  light  cases,  un¬ 
altered,  but  when  the  irritation  is  more  intense  shows  a  coarsely  reticu¬ 
late  injection.  The  conjunctiva  discharges  a  purulent  secretion,  the 
quantity  of  which  is  more  abundant  in  the  fresh  cases  and  in  those 
attended  with  marked  symptoms  of  irritation.  In  older  cases,  on  the 
contrary,  and  in  those  which  run  a  more  sluggish  course,  it  is  very 
scanty. 

The  disturbance  of  sight,  of  which  many  patients  complain,  is 
founded  upon  a  complication  affecting  the  cornea,  and  appearing  under 
two  different  forms,  pannus  and  ulceration,  which  very  frequently  occur 
together. 

Pannus  *  trachomatosus  consists  in  the  deposition  upon  the  surface 
of  the  cornea  of  a  newly  formed,  brawny,  vascular  tissue,  which  pushes 
its  way  from  the  edge  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea.  At  the  spot 
where  the  pannus  is  located,  the  surface  of  the  cornea  is  uneven  and 
studded  with  fine  projections,  and  there  is  a  gray,  translucent,  super¬ 
ficially  situated,  cloudy  mass,  which  is  traversedy^spumerous  vessels. 
The  latter  spring  from  the  vessels  of  the  c^fmctiva,  which  pass 
over  the  limbus  and  out  upon  the  cornea, after  arriving  within 
the  pannus,  branch  in  an  arborescent  ^>ion.  The  pannus  ordi¬ 
narily  begins  its  development  at  the^4tf©er  margin  of  the  cornea,  and 
cover  first  the  upper  half  of  the^kfct^’  (y?,  Fig.  24  A).  Quite  often 
it  terminates  below  in  a  sharp,^Svaight,  horizontal  border.  After¬ 
ward  pannus  develops  at  other^oraons  of  the  corneal  margin,  until  at 
length  the  entire  cornea  is  cuffed  by  it.  When  pannus  is  pretty  fully 
developed,  the  iris  like^i^D  participates  in  the  inflammation  (iritis). 
Disturbance  of  vision^s^Ejhn  as  soon  as  the  pannus  has  advanced  into 
the  pupillary  area  o^Jle  cornea — that  is,  in  that  region  of  the  latter 
which  lies  direcH^ypposite  the  pupil.  If  this  region  is  entirely  cov¬ 
ered  by  pannmCyision  is  reduced  until  it  is  limited  to  the  recognition 
of  large  oh^is,  or  even  to  the  mere  ability  to  distinguish  between 
light  and  a§!rkness  (quantitative  vision). 
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*  Pannus ,  a  cloth. 
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The  ulcers  of  the  cornea  either  develop  at  a  spot  that  is  otherwise 
normal,  or  they  occur  in  connection  with  pannus.  In  the  latter  case 
they  are  found  principally  at  the  free  border  of  the  pannus,  more  rarely 
within  the  latter.  Since  their  character  agrees  with  that  of  ulcers  of 
the  cornea  generally,  a  more  detailed  account  of  them  will  be  given 
under  the  latter  head  (§§  32  et  seq.). 

Course. — This  is  of  the  following  character  : 

The  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  gradually  increases,  growing 
steadily  greater,  until  it  has  reached  a  certain  height,  which  is  not  the 
same  in  all  cases.  Then  it  disappears  again,  step  by  step,  while  a  cica¬ 
tricial  state  of  the  conjunctiva  with  contraction  takes  its  place.  In 
this  way  the  trachoma  is  cured  in  the  sense  that  the  specific  morbid 
process  has  come  to  an  end.  Nevertheless,  the  conjunctiva  has  not 
become  normal  again  by  any  means ;  on  the  contrary,  it  bears  upon  it 
lasting  marks  of  the  disease  that  has  passed,  namely,  the  signs  of  a  cica¬ 
tricial  contraction  which,  in  many  instances  entails  other,  additional 
consequences,  such  as  we  will  group  together  under  the  phrase  “  the 
state  of  sequelae  of  trachoma.”  The  more  considerable  the  degree  which 
the  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  attains,  the  greater  and  more  strik¬ 
ing  is  the  contraction  of  the  latter,  and  the  longer,  too,  is  the  duration 
of  the  disease,  which  in  most  cases  is  counted  by  years.  The  object  of 
the  treatment,  therefore,  must  consist  in  checking  the  hypertrophy  of 
the  conjunctiva  while  it  is  develojoing,  as  thus  both  the  duration  of  the 
disease  is  shortened  and  its  evil  consequences  also  are  reduced  to  a 
smaller  amount. 

In  the  conjunctiva  tarsi ,  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  cica¬ 
trices  is  betokened  by  a  few  narrow,  whitish  striaB  (fine  cmatojpal  bands), 
which  we  see  emerging  in  the  midst  of  the  reddem^SJha  thickened 
^conjunctiva.  These  striae  gradually  become  more  numerous  and  unite 
to  form  a  delicate  network,  the  meshes  of  which  preoccupied  by  red  is¬ 
lands — that  is,  by  those  portions  of  the  conjunctive  which  are  still  hyper- 
aemic  and  hypertrophied.  Little  by  little  th^jcStricial  lines  grow  stead¬ 
ily  broader  and  the  islands  that  they  inefee  steadily  narrower,  until  at 
length  that  condition  is  produced  in  wlmm  the  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus 
has  become  perfectly  pale,  thin,  and*A&ooth.  The  cicatricial  condition 
of  the  conjunctiva  correspond sirnyOnt  and  intensity  to  the  amount  of 
hypertrophy  that  has  precedent.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  hyper¬ 
trophy  of  the  conjunctiva  ^laymtained  a  considerable  height  in  certain 
spots  only,  it  is  also  onh/  ei  these  spots  that  deep  cicatrices  remain 
after  the  trachoma  ha&^Sjwi  its  course,  while  those  parts  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  which  were  sinpplx  infiltrated,  or  were  hypertrophic  to  only  a  very 
slight  degree,  r^&ra  to  the  normal  state. 

In  the  coTwwtoctiva  of  the  fornix  the  same  conversion  of  hyper¬ 
trophy  infcqrv^atricial  contraction  takes  place.  Only,  the  external 
phenom^Lare  somewhat  different,  in  conformity  with  the  different 
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character  of  the  conjunctiva  in  this  situation.  Here  we  do  not  see 
any  whitish  bands,  but  we  find  that  the  thick  swellings  which  are 
formed  by  the  hypertrophic  fold  of  transition  are  becoming  gradually 
thinner  and  flatter.  Associated  with  this  process,  and  proceeding  with 
it  step  by  step,  is  a  condition  of  contraction  taking  place  in  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  a  condition  which  steadily  increases  until  even  the  folds  that 
in  the  normal  eye  are  present  in  the  fornix  are  smoothed  out  and  dis¬ 
appear  (Fig.  24  B,  at/i).  The  conjunctiva  has  grown  pale,  and  a  deli¬ 
cate  bluish- white  coating  is  witness  to  the  cicatricial  character  of  its 
superficial  layers. 

Pannus ,  provided  that  further  changes,  such  as  will  be  described 
later,  have  not  occurred  in  it,  is  capable  of  complete  retrogression,  so 
that  the  cornea  can  reacquire  its  normal  transparency.  Ulcers  heal, 
leaving  behind  them  cloudy  spots,  the  influence  of  which  upon  vision 
is  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  their  opaqueness  and  also  upon  their 
situation  within  the  pupillary  area  of  the  cornea. 

The  morbid  changes  in  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  which  are 
characteristic  of  trachoma,  vary  so  greatly  in  their  intensity  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  distinguish  the  cases  into  those  that  are  light  and  those 
that  are  severe.  In  the  lightest  cases  the  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva 
is  small  and  the  cicatricial  formation  that  succeeds  it  is  correspondingly 
insignificant;  so  much  so,  perhaps,  that  it  may  scarcely  be  possible  any 
longer  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  trachoma,  if  some  time  has  elapsed  since 
it  occurred.  When  once  the  cornea  has  become  implicated,  the  case 
must  always  be  characterized  as  severe.  It  must  be  remarked  how¬ 
ever  :  (1)  That  the  symptoms  of  irritation  do  not  always  by  any  means 
bear  a  fixed  proportion  in  the  objective  changes ;  cases  with  very  great 
hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  and  thick  pannus  ^racn  running  their 
course  without  inflammatory  accidents  and  versa.  (2)  That 

similarly  no  fixed  relation  exists  between  thq^Sanges  in  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  of  the  lids  and  those  of  the  cornea.  see  cases  with  very  pro¬ 
nounced  proliferation  of  the  palpebralffittijunctiva  without  pannns, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  with  }J^n)iirs  and  ulcers  associated  with 
a  trifling  affection  of  the  conjuncijka.  (3)  In  one  and  the  same  case 
the  course  is  often  very  variable^™  that  sometimes  intermissions  or 
even  spontaneous  partial  rec^Mes,  sometimes  relapses  and  exacerba¬ 
tions,  occur.  The  latter ^d^^rely  to  be  expected  if,  in  a  case  that  has 
been  improved  by  treabrMut,  treatment  is  too  soon  discontinued ;  but 
it  is  noticed  that  tl^y^nso  occur  without  any  known  cause  under  ap¬ 
propriate  treatn;egL  properly  carried  out.  Thus,  a  suddenly  occurring 
supplemental  aftsylc  of  pannus  can  in  a  short  time  annihilate  the  results 
of  months  ^D0N*atment. 

It  is  ^s^bnly,  however,  with  regard  to  the  intensity  of  the  morbid 
change^Vbut  also  with  regard  to  the  siviftness  with  which  they  take 
phm^lm  such  great  variety  prevails,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  as- 
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sociated  symptoms  of  irritation,  which  are  usually  the  more  consider¬ 
able  the  more  rapid  the  progress  of  the  disease.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  disease  sets  in  with  moderate  symptoms  of  irritation — photo¬ 
phobia,  lachrymation,  pain — which  augment  with  the  increase  in  the 
objective  changes.  Not  infrequently,  however,  trachoma  develops  so 
insidiously  that  for  a  long  time  those  whom  it  has  attacked  are  not 
aware  of  it.  Such  persons  sometimes  do  not  have  their  attention 
called  to  their  disease  until  the  pannus  as  it  covers  the  cornea  begins 
to  disturb  their  sight.  These  cases  belong  as  a  rule  to  the  granular 
form  of  trachoma.  When  the  people  living  in  barracks,  schools,  etc., 
that  are  infected  with  trachoma  undergo  medical  examination,  there  is 
always  found  a  number  of  inmates  who  do  not  complain  of  any  troubles 
whatever  and  who  regard  themselves  as  perfectly  healthy,  while  exam¬ 
ination  shows  in  the  folds  of  transition  a  very  considerable  develop¬ 
ment  of  trachoma  granules.  In  contrast  with  cases  running  this  in¬ 
sidious  course  are  the  cases  of  what  is  called  acute  trachoma.  In  these 
the  disease  begins  with  very  violent  inflammatory  accessories;  the 
oedema  of  the  lids,  the  great  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  profuse 
purulent  secretion  would  almost  lead  us  to  imagine  the  case  to  be  an 
acute  blennorrhoea.  The  correct  diagnosis  can  be  made  as  a  rule  by 
our  finding  the  conjunctiva  studded  with  numerous  trachoma  granules. 
But  if  these  are  absent  during  the  first  days  of  illness,  or  if,  because  of 
the  great  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  they  are  not  apparent,  the  subse¬ 
quent  course  of  the  disease  may  be  the  only  thing  that  can  clear  up  the 
nature  of  the  latter ;  which  it  does,  since  the  hypertrophy  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  that  is  characteristic  of  trachoma,  soon  develon@*\  Such  acute 
cases  occur  chiefly  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epid(  cu  trachoma ; 
they  are  dangerous  to  sight  not  so  much  on  accotfKf'of  pannus  as  of 
corneal  ulcers,  that  make  their  appearance  duriHrgyfche  acute  stage. 

14.  Stage  of  Sequelae  of  Trachoma. — It  i^©h*y  the  lightest  cases,  or 
those  that  come  under  treatment  early,  th^TjpSe  completely  cured.  In 
other  cases  there  are  left  sequelae,  whi^i  are  accompanied  by  a  per¬ 
manent  impairment  of  the  eye.  The^hffect  either  the  lids  and  con¬ 
junctiva  or  the  cornea.  They  arqjJ^jfollows  : 

1.  Distortion  of  the  lids  wiid&^ulty  disposition  of  the  cilia.  The 
distortion  is  produced  by  th  itricial  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  tarsus,  as  a  resu>t7  p£/which  the  tarsus  bends  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  convex  anteriorly.  Nwiis  distortion  is  recognizable  even  from  an 
inspection  of  the  lids^ffile  in  situ,  from  the  fact  that  they  bulge  more 
than  usual.  It  amsAi/s  still  more  clearly  on  everting  the  lids,  especially 
111  the  upper  which  the  distortion  is  always  more  pronounced, 

^e  find  the  OQhjunctival  surface  of  this  lid  traversed  by  cicatrices, 
among  one  that  is  particularly  striking  is  a  cicatricial  band 

whichsmrSrin  the  form  of  a  narrow  white  line  two  or  three  millimetres 
abo^>&e  free  edge  of  the  lid  and  parallel  with  it.  Along  this  line 
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there  is  a  furrowlike  depression  produced  by  the  drawing  in  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  the  tarsus.  On  everting  the  lids  we  feel  that  cor¬ 
responding  to  this  spot  there  is  an  angular  bend  of  the  tarsus  (ttJ  Fig. 
24  B),  which  lies,  therefore,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  free  border  of 
the  lid.  From  this  bending  of  the  tarsus  the  whole  lid  acquires  a  boat¬ 
like  or  bowllike  shape. 

The  cause  of  the  distortion  of  the  tarsus  lies  partly  in  the  cicatricial 
contraction  of  the  conjunctiva;  for,  as  the  conjunctiva  grows  shorter 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tarsus,  it  tends  to  bulge  the  latter 
forward.  But  the  distortion  is  mainly  produced  by  changes  in  the 
tarsus  itself.  The  latter  is  as  much  the  seat  of  inflammatory  infiltra¬ 
tion  in  severe  cases  of  trachoma  as  is  the  conjunctiva  itself.  It  is  hence 
increased  in  size  and,  when  we  evert  the  lid,  we  feel  that  it  is  thicker, 
wider,  and  at  the  same  time  less  pliable,  so  that  sometimes  the  eversion 
of  the  lids  is  rendered  considerably  more  difficult.  From  such  a  state 
of  things  the  experienced  observer  would  infer  that  he  has  to  fear  a 
subsequent  distortion  of  the  tarsus  with  its  consequences.  The  infil¬ 
tration  and  thickening  of  the  tarsus  are  greatest  near  its  lower  margin, 
along  the  line  at  which  the  blood-vessels  passing  to  the  conjunctiva 
from  in  front  perforate  the  tarsus  (see  page  39  and  Fig.  21,  rp). 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  chiefly  along  these  vessels  that  the  in¬ 
flammatory  infiltration  makes  its  way  from  the  conjunctiva  to  the  tar¬ 
sus.  Hence,  cicatricial  contraction,  which  succeeds  the  infiltration  and 
which  makes  the  whole  tarsus  thinner  and  narrower,  is  greatest  at  this 
spot  and  produces  there  an  angular  bending  of  the  tarsus,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  which  is  the  cicatricial  line  that  is  seen  running  horizontally 
upon  the  conjunctiva  tarsi,  and  the  position  of  which&ccordingly  agrees 
in  general  with  that  of  the  sulcus  subtarsalis  pres^mm  the  normal  lid. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  distortio^^tf  the  lid  is  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  position  of  its  free  border  and  ofjM^  cilia  springing  from  it. 
In  the  upper  lid  the  free  border  no  longerMrb  straight  downward,  but 
downward  and  backward  (inward).  /*Sjw  internal  margin  of  the  lid, 
which  in  the  healthy  state  is  sharp,  ljecbtnes  rounded  off  (“  worn  down  ”) 
and  is  no  longer  to  be  recogniz^Vith  distinctness  (Fig.  24  B , 
this  being  due  partly  to  the  wq^in  which  it  is  drawn  by  the  contract¬ 
ing  conjunctiva,  partly  to  th^Qto’essure  of  the  eyeball  upon  it.  By  the 
turning  inward  of  the  ft^^order  of  the  lid  the  direction  of  the  cilia 
(cj)  is  changed,  so  tkdQthey  now  no  longer  look  forward,  but  look 
downward  and  backward,  and  touch  the  surface  of  the  cornea  ( trichi¬ 
asis ).  Another  ^l^or  besides  the  distortion  of  the  tarsus  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  tlii&&a)se  position  of  the  cilia,  is  the  tension  which  the  con¬ 
tracting  qohjtfhctiva  exerts.  This  tends  to  draw  the  skin,  and  with  it 
the  cilia- o^r  the  free  border  of  the  lid  and  up  upon  the  posterior 
surfara*H| 

^rne  distortion  of  the  lid  progresses,  the  entire  border  of  the  lid 
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turns  backward  and  entropion  is  produced.  In  trichiasis  and  entropion 
alike  there  is  a  permanent  condition  of  irritation,  which  is  excited  and 
maintained  in  the  eye  by  the  constant  contact  of  the  cilia  with  the 
cornea;  if  this  condition  lasts  any  length  of  time,  diseases  of  the  cornea 
make  their  appearance  as  a  consequence  of  the  mechanical  injury  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  cilia  (see  §§  34  and  44). 

The  opposite  kind  of  anomaly  of  position  of  the  lid— that  is,  its 
turning  outward,  or  ectropion — also  occurs  as  a  result  of  trachoma.  The 
cause  of  this  is  that  the  conjunctiva,  when  it  is  thickened  and  has  un¬ 
dergone  great  proliferation,  crowds  the  lid  away  from  the  eyeball ;  the 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  then  suffices  to 
complete  the  eversion  of  the  lid.  This  kind  of  ectropion  is  usually 
found  only  in  the  lower  lid  (see  §  111). 

2.  Symblepharon  Posterius . — When  the  cicatricial  contraction  of 
the  conjunctiva  reaches  a  high  degree,  the  folds  of  the  region  of  tran¬ 
sition  flatten  out  completely ;  the  conjunctiva  passes  directly  from  the 
lid  to  the  eyeball  (/t,  Fig.  24  B).  If  the  lower  lid  is  drawn  down  with 
the  finger,  the  conjunctiva  stretches  tightly  in  the  form  of  a  vertical 
fold  between  the  lid  and  the  eyeball,  and  if  the  lid  is  drawn  down  still 
farther,  the  eyeball,  being  fastened  tightly  to  it  by  the  conjunctiva, 
must  follow.  This  condition  is  characterized  as  symblepharon  pos- 
terius  (see  §  23).  In  particularly  severe  cases  the  lower  half  of  the 
conjunctival  sac  is  reduced  to  a  shallow  groove  between  the  lid  and  the 
eyeball. 

3.  Xerosis  Conjunctives.  —  This  condition  develops  when  the  con¬ 

junctiva,  owing  to  excessive  atrophy,  loses  its  secretory  functions.  A 
steady  diminution  in  the  lachrymal  secretions,  which  oq^t^s  at  the  same 
time,  contributes  to  the  production  of  the  xerosis.  ^Ssrbsis  manifests 
itself  by  the  following  signs :  The  secretion,  fornna^^copious,  now  be¬ 
comes  steadily  scantier  and  assumes  a  tougtu  gtyky,  viscid  character. 
In  conjunction  with  this,  a  feeling  of  dryarclte  develops  in  the  eye. 
Subsequently  there  appear  on  the  conjun<ftrwMarsi  several  dry-looking 
places,  to  which  the  lachrymal  fluid  cannot  adhere  any  more  than  if 
they  were  smeared  with  grease.  ThiOondition  tends  to  spread,  until 
finally  the  conjunctiva  may  be  a@bted  by  it  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  The  cornea,  which  as  has  become  partly  cicatricial  from 

previous  pannus  and  ulcers,  J^SSvise  suffers  from  the  deficient  moisten¬ 
ing;  its  epithelium  becoffTekimicker,  epidermoid,  dry  upon  the  surface, 
and  hence  opaque.  ThusSs  produced  that  melancholy  condition  which 
is  called  xerophthaJ^Mp  and  which  forms  the  worst  termination  of 
trachoma ;  the  rendered  incurably  blind,  is  disfiguring  to  its 

possessor,  an(D^vfcddition  keeps  torturing  him  with  a  constant,  very 
tormenting  semk  of  dryness  (see  §  24,  Xerosis  Conjunctivas). 

4.  CqwfewjJ  Opacities. — These  are  after-effects,  both  of  ulcers  of  the 
corne^arurof  pannus.  A  recent  pannus,  it  is  true,  can  disappear  com- 
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pletely  by  a  process  of  resorption,  so  that  the  cornea  reacquires  its  nor¬ 
mal  transparency.  But  often  further  changes  take  place  in  the  pann.us, 
which  render  its  complete  disappearance  impossible.  Among  them  is 
to  be  reckoned  in  the  first  place  (a)  the  transformation  into  connective 
tissue ,  which  the  pannus  undergoes  if  it  lasts  for  a  long  time.  In  this 
the  same  change  takes  place  in  the  pannus  as  in  the  trachomatous 
conjunctiva,  a  portion  of  the  round  cells  of  which  the  pannus  is  com¬ 
posed  growing  into  spindle-cells  and  finally  into  connective- tissue 
fibers.  As  a  consequence  of  this  the  pannus  becomes  thinner,  its  sur¬ 
face  grows  smooth,  the  vessels  with  a  few  exceptions  disappear,  and  at 
length  the  pannus  is  transformed  into  a  thin  membrane  of  connective 
tissue  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  cornea  and  hardly  admits  of  fur¬ 
ther  resorption.  In  cases  in  which  the  pannus  is  quite  thick  and 
succulent  and  covers  the  whole  cornea,  ( b )  ectasia  of  the  cornea  some¬ 
times  results.  That  is,  as  the  tissue  of  the  pannus,  which  is  soft  and 
abounding  in  cells,  penetrates  more  deeply  into  the  cornea,  the  tissue  of 
the  latter  softens  and  gives  way  before  the  intra-ocular  pressure  (kera- 
tectasia  e  panno).  Such  a  cornea  never  becomes  perfectly  clear  again. 
The  same  thing  is  true,  finally,  of  those  cases  in  which  ( c )  pannus  is 
complicated  with  ulcers  ;  the  regions  which  are  occupied  by  the  latter 
likewise  have  permanent  opacities  left  upon  them. 

Trachoma,  then,  is  a  disease  which  is  distinguished  by  its  duration, 
extending  over  years,  and  which  in  many  cases  renders  those  who 
are  attacked  by  it  half  or  wholly  blind.  If  we  add  to  this  the  fact 
that  because  of  its  infectious  nature  it  is  exceedingly  apt  to  spread,  we 
shall  understand  how,  for  those  regions  in  which  it  is  endemic,  it  is  a 

15.  Etiology. — Trachoma  originates  exclush^^\i  infection  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  another  eye  affected  with  traflMffia.  Infection  takes 
place  by  transfer  of  the  secretion ;  contagjelpby  means  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  existence  of  which  was  fowsSriy  accepted,  seems  not  to 
occur.  In  all  probability  the  secreti^nSpwes  its  infectious  character  to 
a  micro-organism,  as  to  whose  nalure,  however,  investigations  so  far 
have  led  to  no  concordant  results.OSince  it  is  the  secretion  alone  that 
transmits  the  infection,  the  dqfi^er  of  infection,  which  any  given  case 
carries  with  it,  is  in  direct  pro^rtion  to  the  amount  of  the  secretion ; 
the  more  profuse  the  latfN^tne  greater  being  the  danger  to  those  in  the 
immediate  neighbor IrtSbcWff  the  patient.  The  transfer  of  the  secretion 
from  one  eye  to  amjtffer  generally  takes  place  indirectly  through  the 
medium  of  the  fiaJgS’  or  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  certain  articles 
of  the  toilpt^^ie  sponges,  towels,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  which  are 
brought  ii^K^ntact  with  the  eyes.  A  special  opportunity  for  this  to 
occur  is^ifforded  when  a  pretty  large  number  of  people  have  their 
sleepii^^^artments  in  common,  and  so  make  common  use,  too,  of  the 
art^gs  above  mentioned.  Hence,  trachoma  spreads  most  extensively 
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in  barracks,  penal  establishments,  poorhouses,  orphan  asylums,  board¬ 
ing  schools,  and  indeed  schools  of  all  kinds,  etc.  Moreover,  outside  of 
such  institutions  the  same  factor  asserts  itself,  since  trachoma  prefer¬ 
ably  attacks  poor  people  who  live  crowded  close  together  and  bestow 
little  care  upon  cleanliness.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  the  Jews  are  special  sufferers  from  trachoma  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  same  cause.  Trachoma,  finally,  varies  in  its  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion.  It  is  most  frequent  in  Arabia  and  in  Egypt,  which  is  regarded  as 
its  proper  home  (ophthalmia  iEgyptiaca,  Egyptian  ophthalmia).  In 
Europe  it  is  much  more  extensively  distributed  in  the  east  than  in  the 
west.  Elevated  lands  (Switzerland,  Tyrol)  are  almost  entirely  free 
from  it,  while  it  is  very  frequently  found  in  the  low  lands  (Belgium, 
Holland,  Hungary,  and  the  whole  region  of  the  lower  Danube). 

Therapy. — The  treatment  of  the  trachomatous  conjunctiva  has  a 
twofold  object  in  view :  on  the  one  hand  it  seeks  to  do  away  with  the 
inflammatory  complications  and  the  increase  of  secretion,  which  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  further  the  disappearance  of 
the  conjunctival  hypertrophy.  In  this  way  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
process  of  shrinking  in  the  conjunctiva  will  be  restricted  as  much  as 
possible,  so  as  to  avert  the  evil  consequences  resulting  from  its  cicatri¬ 
cial  contraction.  We  attain  both  objects  by  the  proper  employment  of 
caustics,  of  which  two  are  almost  exclusively  in  use ;  nitrate  of  silver  in 
two-per-cent  solution  and  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  form  of  a  stick. 
The  silver  has  the  feebler  action,  and  is  therefore  borne  better ;  cop¬ 
per,  being  applied  in  substance,  has  a  correspondingly  stronger  cauter- 
ant  action,  but  also  causes  more  irritation.  These  remedies  are,  as  a 
rule,  applied  once  a  day,  it  being  only  in  severe  cases  tfcJ^ftiey  are  used 
twice  a  day.  The  indications  for  the  two  remedies  a^as  follows  :  Ni¬ 
trate  of  silver  is  employed  in  all  recent  cases  with^vinent  inflammatory 
symptoms  and  great  secretion.  It  can  also  %Oised  when  there  are 
ulcers  upon  the  cornea  that  are  still  in  the^Q^ressive  stage,  if  we  take 
care  that  none  of  the  solution  comes,  in±&)  contact  with  the  cornea 
itself.  Copper  sulphate  is  suitable  foi>4|k)se  cases  in  which  the  inflam¬ 
matory  symptoms  are  small,  and  it&^hM  use  is  in  removing  the  hyper¬ 
trophy  of  the  conjunctiva.  Forrttfifrs  purpose  it  acts  much  more  ener¬ 
getically  than  the  silver  sqku^n^  and  should  therefore  be  used  in 
preference  to  it  in  all  those /^s^s  in  which  its  application  is  allowable 
at  all.  Great  inflammatory  irritation,  but  most  of  all  the  presence  of 
ulcers  of  the  cornea  jrgL  state  of  active  progress,  contraindicate  the  use 
of  the  Milestone. 

From  these M*(9ications  it  follows  that,  as  a  rule,  we  treat  a  recent 
case  with  the  solution  until  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  disap¬ 
peared  an clAh esecretion  has  diminished.  As  soon  as  this  has  occurred 
-and 

weeks  are  generally  sufficient  for  the  purpose — we  replace 
the  s^r  solution  by  bluestone.  At  any  rate,  we  must  avoid  using 
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the  silver  solution  for  too  long  a  time  on  account  of  the  argyrosis 
which  may  develop  as  a  result  of  it.  The  copper  is  now  to  be  used, 
the  application  of  it  being  made  stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the 
degree  of  hypertrophy,  and  is  to  be  kept  up  for  months  and  even 
years,  until  every  trace  of  hypertrophy  has  vanished  and  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  has  become  free  from  congestion  and  smooth  throughout.  At  first 
the  application  is  made  every  day  ;  but  when  only  slight  remains  of  the 
hypertrophy  exist,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the  application  every  other 
day,  and  subsequently  every  third  day  ;and  at  this  stage,  the  milder  act¬ 
ing  alum  pencil  (a  sliver  of  alum  whittled  down  to  a  fine  edge)  may  be 
substituted  for  the  bluestone.  Moreover,  the  application  should  be 
made  less  and  less  energetically  all  the  time,  until,  finally,  when  the 
cure  of  the  trachoma  is  complete,  the  application  is  entirely  suspended. 
In  these  later  stages  of  the  disease  we  can  instruct  the  patient  how  to 
evert  the  lid  himself  and  touch  it  with  the  bluestone,  so  that  he  need 
not  come  so  often  to  the  physician.  Or,  we  can  prescribe  for  him  an 
ointment  of  copper  sulphate  (one  half  to  one  per  cent),  which  he  himself 
can  rub  into  the  conjunctival  sac.  When  there  is  great  cicatricial  con¬ 
traction  of  the  conjunctiva  the  bluestone  is  not  applicable  at  all,  and 
must  be  replaced  by  ointments.  A  one-  or  two-per-cent  ointment  of 
white  or  yellow  mercurial  precipitate  (the  latter  acts  more  energetically) 
may  be  rubbed  into  the  conjunctival  sac.  In  relapses  with  great  in¬ 
flammatory  irritation,  such  as  often  occur  in  the  course  of  the  treat¬ 
ment,  the  copper  is  always  to  be  replaced  for  a  short  time  by  the  silver 
solution.  If,  however,  the  symptoms  of  irritation  are  very  violent,  the 
silver  solution  itself  can  not  always  be  borne,  and  must  then  be  re¬ 
placed  for  some  time  by  milder  remedies,  such  as  ijjstillations  or  com¬ 
presses  made  with  weak  solutions  of  corrosive  suftQmate  or  boric  acid. 

The  o%)erative  treatment  of  trachoma,  which  is  now  a  good  deal 
practiced,  is  indicated  in  cases  in  which  numerous  granulations 
are  present  in  the  retrotarsal  folds.  Ex&$ron  of  the  retro  tarsal  folds, 
which  would  be  the  most  radical  n^W^p,  is  to  be  rejected  because  it 
always  causes  great  contraction  o^trm  conjunctiva.  Much  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  are  those  methods  that  l^iove  the  trachoma  granules  by  ex¬ 
pression  without  destroying  thj^ponjunctiva.  This  may  be  done  either 
by  puncturing  the  granulatmOjindividually  with  a  sharp  knife  and  then 
squeezing  them  out  (Sa'bh^,  or  by  drawing  the  retrotarsal  folds  out 
between  the  blades  oMOapp’s  roller  forceps.  In  the  latter  instrument 
each  blade  carries  a  ikrced  roller,  and  when  the  conjunctiva  is  drawn  in 
between  the  two%^£]Jers,  which  fit  closely  into  each  other,  the  trachoma 
granules  are  sq^bzed  out. 

NeithoA^v  these  nor  by  any  similar  methods  is  an  immediate  or  a 
radical  cunjbf  trachoma  effected,  since  along  with  the  larger  granulations 
smalhsm  in  process  of  development  are  always  present,  which  can  not 
be*™  Dved,  and  which  grow  bigger  afterward.  Hence  it  is  necessary 
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after  the  reaction  produced  by  the  operation  has  subsided  to  apply 
caustics  in  the  usual  way.  But  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  suitable 
cases  the  duration  of  treatment  is  considerably  shortened  by  resort  to 
these  operative  procedures. 

Keining’s  method  of  daily  repeated  friction  of  the  conjunctiva  with 
a  l-to-2,000  sublimate  solution  is  also  efficient  mainly  owing  to  its 
mechanical  effect — i.  e.,  to  its  causing  expression  of  the  granules. 

The  treatment  of  trachoma  must  be  kept  up  until  the  hypertrophy 
of  the  conjunctiva  is  completely  done  away  with,  as  otherwise  relapses 
are  to  be  looked  for  sooner  or  later.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  lies  in  its  great  length,  it  often  requiring  many  months  for  a  com¬ 
plete  cure.  Those  patients  who  have  not  the  endurance  or  the  means 
necessary  for  such  a  course,  give  up  treatment  as  soon  as  their  subjective 
troubles  have  disappeared,  without,  however,  being  completely  cured. 
Then  we  commonly  see  them  returning  after  some  time  with  a  relapse, 
which  is  often  more  severe  than  the  disease  for  which  we  originally 
treated  them.  This  lack  of  completeness  in  the  treatment  is  the  reason 
why  the  disease  with  many  men  drags  on  through  their  whole  life. 

The  treatment  of  complications  affecting  the  cornea  is  conducted  on 
the  principle  that  the  affections  of  the  cornea,  caused  by  a  conjunctival 
trouble,  are  best  cured  by  the  treatment  of  the  conjunctival  trouble 
itself.  Hence,  ulcers  of  the  cornea  when  occurring  in  connection  with 
trachoma  are  not  combated  directly,  but  have  their  cure  brought  about 
by  means  of  applications  made  to  the  conjunctiva.  The  only  limita¬ 
tion  to  this  is  that,  where  there  are  corneal  ulcers  in  active  progress,  the 
silver  solution  is  demanded  and  the  bluestone,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
contraindicated,  and  further,  that  contact  of  the  c^ps^c  with  the 
cornea  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  For^y^iritis,  which  is 
not  rarely  associated  with  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  atnapSrre  in  one-per-cent 
solution  is  instilled.  In  other  respects,  ulcer^  k#  he  cornea  are  to  be 
treated  according  to  the  rules  which  are  in  gSheral  applicable  to  them 
(see  §  34).  It  must  only  be  noted  that^p« aging,  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  indicated  in  the  case  of  ulcers  of  cornea,  should  be  avoided  as 
far  as  possible  when  trachoma  is  prest€^,  because  by  the  closure  of  the 
eye  the  secretion  is  retained  in  th^femjunctival  sac,  and  thus  both  the 
conjunctival  and  the  corneal  trg^bps  are  aggravated. 

Pannus ,  in  recent  case&NQ^appears  of  itself,  simply  from  applica¬ 
tions  being  made  to  the  ^nWnctiva.  If  the  pannus  is  unusually  dense, 
it  is  allowable  to  make  rarerul  applications  of  the  caustic  to  the  pannus 
itself.  Since  pann^Kk  often  associated  with  slight  iritis,  atropine 
should  be  instille^^^n  time  to  time,  in  order  to  keep  the  pupil  dilated 
and  prevent  H^^brmation  of  posterior  synechiae.  Very  old  pannus, 
which  alreadjn^ partly  made  up  of  connective  tissue  and  has  lost  all  but 
a  few  ofJi^^ssels,  requires  special  treatment.  Experience  has  shown 
thatWJd 

•  resorption  can  be  obtained  in  such  a  pannus  by  exciting  a 
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violent  inflammation  in  it,  and  so  producing  an  increased  succulence 
and  a  greater  vascularity.  For  this  purpose  we  make  use  of  the  je- 
quirity  treatment  (De  Wecker).  We  here  employ  a  three-  to  five-per¬ 
cent  infusion  of  jequirity,  which  is  prepared  by  steeping  the  ground 
jequirity  beans  for  twenty-four  hours  in  cold  water.  With  this  infusion, 
which  is  to  be  prepared  fresh  every  day,  the  conjunctiva  of  the  everted 
lids  is  painted  very  thoroughly  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  inflam¬ 
mation  that  is  thus  produced  reaches  the  desired  height  on  the  second 
or  third  day,  when  the  lids  are  reddened  and  are  swollen  with  oede¬ 
ma,  the  conjunctiva  is  strongly  injected  and  covered  with  a  croupous 
membrane,  and  slight  chemosis  is  often  present.  This  inflammation 
we  designate  as  jequirity  ophthalmia.  As  soon  as  it  has  attained  the 
height  just  described,  the  further  application  of  the  remedy  is  discon¬ 
tinued,  as  otherwise  we  should  make  the.  inflammation  increase  to  the 
point  where  it  would  cause  a  necrotic  disintegration  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  and  cornea.  We  now  allow  the  inflammation  to  run  its  course, 
simply  keeping  the  eye  clean  ;  when  the  inflammation  has  completely 
subsided,  the  cornea  is  found  to  have  gained  in  transparency  as  com¬ 
pared  with  its  former  state,  and  sometimes  to  a  very  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  This  very  energetic  treatment  is  adapted  only  to  those  old  cases 
of  trachoma  in  which  the  more  pronounced  symptoms  of  inflammation 
are  wanting,  the  conjunctiva  is  in  great  part  cicatricial,  and  the  cornea 
is  entirely  covered  by  old  pannus. 

Of  the  sequelce  of  trachoma,  trichiasis  and  entropion  demand  opera¬ 
tive  treatment  (see  the  section  on  Operations,  §§  167  and  170).  The 
symblepharon  posterius,  which  is  produced  by  the  shrinking  of  the 
conjunctiva,  is  amenable  to  no  treatment.  Xerosm^Athe  conjunctiva 
is  also  incurable,  so  that  treatment  must  be  limitogHo  the  amelioration 
of  the  patient’s  sufferings.  To  diminish  the  ^Q^»e  of  dryness,  frequent 
instillations  of  milk,  glycerin,  or  mucila$d(i^ls  substances  (e.  g.,  the 
mucilago  seminum  cydoniorum)  may  hs^&fte.  For  bad  cases  Kudin, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  eyeball  from(^i£cation,  has  advised  refresh¬ 
ing  the  edges  of  the  lids  and  stitcK^ig  them  together,  so  as  to  unite 
them  throughout  except  for  a  sm^IKpace  in  their  middle. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoi^Kteasures  for  the  treatment  of  tracho¬ 
ma,  it  is  self-evident  thak^p^mnst  be  taken  to  keep  the  eye  clean, 
for  which  purpose  we  ro^^prescribe  weak  antiseptic  solutions.  The 
patient  should  have  ^rpurishing  diet ;  he  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  his 
room,  but,  on  the4  cjgntrary,  should  be  made  to  go  out  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  oper^i^  and  take  exercise,  and  if  necessary  may  be  directed 
to  engage  iiu^^e  light  out-of-door  work. 

With  a^^ase  of  this  infectious  character,  its  dissemination  should 
be  checJ^M  oy  suitable  prophylaxis.  The  physician  must  set  a  good 
exam  £>(§>aM  must  cleanse  his  hands  very  carefully  after  touching  a  tra- 
c^©ltous  eye*  mils^  ca^  the  attention  of  the  patient  affected  with 
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trachoma  to  the  infectious  nature  of  his  disease.  He  must  teach  him 
how  to  protect  from  infection  the  other  eye,  which  may  be  still  healthy, 
and  how  to  avoid  spreading  the  disease  among  those  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood,  his  family,  his  fellow-workmen,  etc.  For  securing  the 
latter  object,  the  prime  requisite  is  that  the  patient  should  have  his 
own  washing  materials,  linen,  bed,  etc.,  and  should  keep  them  for  his 
own  individual  use. 

The  prevention  of  epidemics  of  trachoma  in  public  establishments, 
such  as  barracks  and  institutions  and  schools  of  every  sort,  constitutes 
an  important  duty  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  such  places.  These  offi¬ 
cials  should  take  care  that  the  members  of  their  community  have  separate 
washing  materials,  linen,  etc.,  for  their  use.  They  should  be  kept  ap¬ 
prised  of  the  presence  of  any  trachomatous  patients  by  means  of  fre¬ 
quent  medical  inspection,  and,  as  soon  as  such  a  patient  is  found,  he 
should  be  immediately  removed  from  the  community ;  for,  where  no 
trachomatous  patient  is  found,  no  extension  of  the  disease  is  possible. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  our  own  century  that  trachoma  began  to 
attract  the  attention  of  physicians  to  any  great  degree.  It  was  then  that  the 
disease  first  showed  itself  as  an  epidemic  among  the  European  armies  (ophthal¬ 
mia  militaris).  People  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  had  been  introduced  into 
Europe  from  Egypt  (hence  ophthalmia  ^Egyptiaca)  by  Napoleon  I.  For  Tvhen 
the  latter,  in  July,  1798,  landed  in  Egypt  with  an  army  of  thirty-twro  thousand 
men,  most  of  the  soldiers  were  very  soon  attacked  by  a  violent  ophthalmia, 
and  these  were  supposed  to  have  brought  with  them  upon  their  return  to  Europe 
the  disease  which  was  formerly  confined  to  Egypt.  Subsequent  historical  re¬ 
searches,  however,  have,  shown  that  the  disease  had  already  been  endemic  in 
Europe  since  antiquity.  Celsus  mentions  the  disease,  and  gives  a  good  de¬ 
scription  of  the  roughness  of  the  lids  and  the  purulent  discha^Xthat  it  occa¬ 
sions.  For  treatment  the  ancients  employed  scarification  >eOtfie  conjunctiva, 
which  is  still  to-day  made  use  of  by  some,  and  which  w^f*rccomplished  both 
by  means  of  various  instruments  and  also  by  friction  ug  leaves. 

From  time  immemorial,  then,  trachoma  has  exis^^wi  Europe  as  an  endemic 
disease.  But  when  by  reason  of  the  Napoleon*^*^*s  the  armies  came  so  re¬ 
peatedly  in  contact  with  each  other  and  witli  w4£/civil  population,  the  disease 
became  more  widely  disseminated  and  occu^d  in  epidemics.  In  some  coun¬ 
tries  it  became  frightfully  prevalent.  In%ne  English  army,  during  the  year 
1818,  there  were  more  than  5,000  om^&invalid  list,  who  had  been  rendered 
blind  as  a  consequence  of  trachoma^v^  the  Prussian  army,  from  1813  to  1817, 
20,000  to  30,000  men  were  attad^qp^dth  it;  in  the  Russian  army,  from  1816  to 
1839,  76,811  men  were  subipct^u  the  disease.  In  Belgium,  in  1840,  one  out 
of  every  five  soldiers  was  Qfc^ted  with  trachoma.  The  French  army,  which 
was  supposed  to  form  Jtl^^tarting-point  of  the  disease,  was  just  the  one  that, 
relatively  speaking,  jw^vTeast  attacked.  The  armies  disseminated  trachoma 
among  the  civil  ♦ptfj^Wtion  through  the  discharge  of  soldiers  affected  with  eye 
diseases,  throu^NSjfc  quartering  of  troops,  etc.  When  they  had  so  many 
trachomatous  sellers  in  the  Belgian  army  that  they  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
the  Goverim^it  applied  to  Jiingken,  who  was  at  that  time  a  celebrated  Oph¬ 
thalmol  o^J  m  Berlin.  He  recommended  them  to  dismiss  the  trachomatous 
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soldiers  to  their  homes.  By  means  of  this  fatal  measure  trachoma  soon  became 
diffused  in  Belgium  to  an  extent  which  has  been  observed  in  no  other  European 
state. 

Among  the  civil  population  trachoma  finds  a  favorable  soil  for  its  dissemina¬ 
tion  in  places  where  many  men  dwell  together,  hence  among  the  poorer  classes, 
but  particularly  in  large  public  asylums.  If  trachoma  has  made  its  way  into 
such  an  establishment,  and  no  measures  are  taken  against  its  spreading,  soon 
a  great  number  or  even  all  the  inmates  wrill  be  attacked  by  it.  In  a  pauper 
school  at  Holborn,  the  whole  five  hundred  children  suffered  from  trachoma 
(Bader).  Hairion,  in  1840,  found  in  an  orphan  asylum  at  Mecheln  sixty-four 
out  of  sixty-six  orphan  girls  affected  with  trachoma;  in  Mons,  seventy-one  out 
of  seventy-four  orphan  girls  were  suffering  from  the  disease.  In  the  workhouse 
at  Dublin,  no  less  than  134,838  persons  were  attacked  by  trachoma  from  1849 
to  1854.  On  board  ships,  where  the  crew  live  so  closely  crowded  together, 
trachoma  can  spread  very  quickly.  Mackenzie  tells  the  story  of  the  epidemic 
which  raged  upon  the  French  slave  ship  Rodeur  in  the  year  1819.  The  disease 
broke  out  during  the  voyage,  and  first  among  the  negroes  who,  to  the  number 
of  160,  were  crowded  together  in  the  hold.  When  they  took  the  unfortunate 
people  up  on  deck,  because  the  fresh  air  seemed  to  have  a  favorable  influence 
on  the  ophthalmia,  many  threw  themselves  overboard,  so  that  they  had  to  desist 
from  doing  this.  Soon  one  of  the  sailors  also  was  attacked,  and  three  days 
later  the  captain  and  almost  the  whole  crew  were  taken  down  with  the  disease, 
so  that  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  ship  could  be  brought 
to  its  destination. 

According  to  the  descriptions  of  that  time,  trachoma  then  ran  a  very  acute 
course,  and  was  attended  with  profuse  secretion,  circumstances  which  explain 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  spread.  Now  that  epidemics  have  ceased, 
this  acute  form  has  become  rare.  At  present  trachoma  exists  in  many  countries 
as  an  endemic  disease,  but  mostly  occurs  under  that  chronic  form  under  which, 
with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  we  now  see  it.  At  the  same  time,  its  prevalence 
has  diminished.  In  1888  the  Prussian  army  had  but  ten  ^jfrwrtioma  patients  for 
every  1,000  soldiers.  In  Austria,  in  whose  eastern  piwprces  trachoma  is  still 
very  prevalent,  8  out  of  every  1,000  were  affected  w^s^trachoma  annually  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1881  to  1890.  In  the  Orient  thejwJis  a  very  different  state  of 
affairs.  Thus  in  Egypt,  even  at  the  present  tm&^lx  is  scarcely  possible  to  find 
a  native  who  has  a  normal  conjunctiva,  ancWTrapnerable  people  there  are  blind. 
To  be  sure,  the  disease  which  plays  such.hWwc  and  is  known  there  as  Egyptian 
ophthalmia  comprises  not  only  trachof^  but  also  acute  blennorrhoea,  which 
during  the  hot  season  does  enormousJirjliry. 

The  different  forms  under  wlfiJjSr  trachoma  shows  itself  nowadays  are  re¬ 
garded  by  some  as  distinct  disq^p^md  are  denoted  by  different  names,  so  that 
quite  a  good  deal  of  confu&jMvKas  gradually  arisen  in  their  nomenclature.  In 
order  to  discover  the  rekfTids/existing  between  these  forms,  we  must  study  first 
of  all  the  anatomical  alt^hmons  which  characterize  them. 

The  papillary  gt^Jphs  which  impart  to  the  conjunctiva  its  velvety  or  rasp¬ 
berrylike  appear^  are  caused  by  an  increase  in  size  of  the  surface  of  the 
hypertrophic^jCJhictiva.  The  latter  is  thrown  into  folds,  between  which  cor- 
respondingl^i^ep  clefts  are  formed;  then  on  cross-section  the  folds  appear 
under  th^orm  of  papillae  (Fig.  25,  P  and  Pi).  The  connective  tissue  forming 
the  oaW^elis  stuffed  full  of  round  cells ;  the  surface  of  the  papillae  is  covered 
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with  a  very  much  thickened  epithelium  (e,  e ),  which,  of  course,  is  continued  on 
into  the  depressions  (£,  t)  that  exist  between  the  papillae.  These  depressions 
hence  have  in  microscopical  cross-section  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  canal 
coated  with  epithelium,  and  were  accordingly  regarded  at  one  time  as  tubular 
glands ;  and  hence  the  formation  of  new  glands  was  alleged  to  occur  in  tracho¬ 
ma.  That  this  in  fact  does  sometimes  occur  can  not  be  absolutely  denied,  for, 
even  though  the  depressions  between  the  papillae  are  not  glands,  yet  tubes 


Fig.  25.— Cross-section  through  the  Trachomatous  Conjunctiva  of  the  Upper  Lid. 

Magnified  24  x  1. 

Both  small  papillae,  P.  P,  P,  and  large  ones,  P,,  Pu  are  found.  The  former  stand  side  by  side 
like  the  pickets  of  a  palisade  :  the  depressions,  t,  t ,  f,  lying  between  them  and  coated  with 
epithelium,  look  like  the  tubules  of  glands.  The  large  papillae  contain  trachoma  granules, 
T,  2\,  which  are  not  sharply  limited  and  do  not  possess  a  capsule.  The  epithelium  of  the 
conjunctiva  is  in  many  places,  e,  e,  thickened.  The  mucous  coat  is  in  a  condition  of  cellular 
infiltration,  a,  which  is  especially  marked  in  the  vicinity  of  the  blood-vessels,  g ,  g. 

coated  with  epithelium  grow  out  from  them  and  extend  into  the  tissue  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  these  tubes  are  then  in  no  respect  distinguishable  from  true 
glands.  . 

Papillary  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva,  however,  is  by  i^fcu^ns  a  char¬ 
acteristic  feature  of  trachoma,  in  the  sense  of  being  limited0p 'it  alone.  In  a 
less  marked  degree  it  is  found  in  connection  with  every  ita^-continued  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  conjunctiva;  as  in  chronic  catarrh,  in  conjutfSihdtis  eczematosa  that 
has  lasted  a  long  time,  in  ectropion  upon  the  portjpyuF  the  conjunctiva  that 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  etc.  Papillse,  that  are  lai^eyfa$  compressed  and  flat  are 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  vernal  catarrh  f§  ^/^Still  more  intense  degrees  of 
papillary  growth  are  observed  after  acute  btf^tonorrhoea  whenever  the  so-called 
chronic  blennorrhma  develops  from  it.  Fpr  this  reason  many  authors  call  all 
cases  of  papillary  trachoma  chronic  bfcmnurrhoea,  even  though  they  have  not 
been  preceded  by  acute  blennorrj.  N&n  fthers  call  the  papillary  form  ophthal¬ 
mia  purulenta  chronica,  others  coiw$hctivitis  granulosa  or  granulations,  because 
the  papillae  of  the  conjunct^a  Jhave  a  resemblance  to  the  granulations  of  a 
wound.  This  resemblance^hwever,  is  a  purely  external  one,  since  the  hyper¬ 
trophied  conjunctiva  does^St  have  a  raw  surface,  but  is  covered  with  epithe¬ 
lium  ;  besides,  by  sucl^Qesignation,  a  confusion  would  necessarily  be  produced 
with  the  granular  ◄fow^f  trachoma. 

The  gramdafyfafci  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  trachomatous  granu¬ 
lations.  The^gV  in  microscopic  cross-section,  appear  as  a  rounded  aggregation 
of  lymph  dHfifcmkles,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  little  lymphatic  gland  or  a  lymphatic 
follicle,  ^^ilogous  to  those  which  compose  Peyer’s  patches.  The  trachomatous 
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granulation  either  passes  without  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  tissue,  which  is  also  very  rich  in  cells  (Fig.  25,  T  and  Tx),  or  it  has, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  older  granulations,  a  sort  of  incomplete  capsule  of 
connective  tissue  (Fig.  26,  1c). 

The  subsequent  fate  of  the  trachoma  granulations  varies :  some  are  gradu¬ 
ally  transformed  into  tough  connective  tissue ;  others  undergo  softening  in 


T 
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Fro.  26. — Trachomatous  Granulation  from  the  Fold  of  Transition.  Magnified  24  x  1. 

The  trachomatous  granulation,  T,  pushes  up  the  conjunctiva  in  the  form  of  an  elevation,  and  is 
inclosed  by  a  layer  of  thickened  connective  tissue,  the  capsule,  k.  The  conjunctiva  is  in¬ 
filtrated  with  cells,  both  in  its  upper  layers,  a,  and  along  the  vessels,  g  ;  the  epithelium,  e , 
shows,  above  the  place  marked  a,  bright  spots  which  correspond  to  the  goblet  cells  ;  at  d  it 
lines  one  of  Henle’s  glands. 


their  interior,  and  then  by  the  breaking  down  of  their  investing  epithelium  are 
evacuated  externally.  In  this  case  the  loss  of  substance  that  remains  is  closed 
in  by  cicatrization  (Raehlmann). 

The  granular  form  is  called  trachoma  verum,  trachoma  Arlti,  and  trachoma 
folliculare  (Horner).  Many,  in  view  of  the  trachomatous  granulations  (gran¬ 
ules)  present,  give  this  form  the  name  of  granulations,  while,  as  has  been  said 
above,  others,  on  the  contrary,  use  just  this  expression  foa  the  papillary  form; 
hence  the  confusion  that  exists. 

The  mixed  form  (trachoma  mixtum,  according  t^niafcmlwag),  which  clinical 
observation  has  already  shown  to  be  the  most  forwent,  is  proved  by  micro¬ 
scopical  examination  to  be  almost  the  only  one/lxhit  occurs.  That  is,  even  in 
those  cases  in  which  papillae  alone  appear/4&ime  naked  eye  to  be  present, 
trachomatous  granulations  are  found  in  citfs'Sy^tions  examined  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  either  lying  within  the  papilla^tuNfiselves  or  imbedded  in  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  mucous  membrane.  ^Vthe  former  case  the  papillae  have  a  par¬ 
ticularly  broad  or  even  knob-shane^  appearance  (Fig.  25,  Pi).  In  the  second 
case  the  trachomatous  granulafcfflms  are  concealed  by  the  papillary  bodies,  be¬ 
neath  which  they  lie ;  then  see  them  coming  into  view  afterward,  when 

the  papillary  growths  have^tffrsappeared,  as  the  result  of  a  prolonged  course  of 
treatment. 

The  gelatinous  traclhma  of  Stellwag  represents  a  later  stage  of  mixed  tracho¬ 
ma,  in  which  a  riwOuniform  lymphoid  infiltration  exists  in  conjunction  with 
superficial  cicam^al  changes.  We  have  in  that  case  a  conjunctiva  which  is 
thickened, on  the  surface,  yellowish,  and  of  gelatinous  translucency. 

The  tN^Jformation  of  the  conjunctiva  into  cicatricial  tissue  proceeds  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  ^Vmrt  of  the  numerous  cells  which  are  contained  in  the  conjunctiva,  and 
whi&Q^re*  either  uniformly  scattered  through  it  or  occur  in  circumscribed  ac- 
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cumulations  (trachomatous  granulations),  disappears  by  resorption  ;  another 
part  owing  to  rupture  of  the  granulations  empties  externally ;  and  still  another 
part  gradually  grows  into  spindle-shaped  cells,  and  finally  into  connective- 
tissue  fibers.  This  newT -formed  connective  tissue  shrinks,  and  to  such  a  great 
extent  that  the  conjunctiva  contracts  and  becomes  thinner  and  of  tendinous 
character.  We  have  here  a  process  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver — i.  e.,  the  shrinking  of  a  new  connective  tissue  which  has  developed 
out  of  an  inflammatory  infiltration.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in 
the  trachomatous  conjunctiva  there  are  raw  spots  which  become  covered  with  a 
cicatrix — a  mistake  into  which  we  might  be  more  apt  to  fall  because  of  the  term 
granulations.  What  we  call  granulations  in  trachoma  have  nothing  at  all  in 
common  with  the  granulations  of  wounds,  except  their  external  appearance. 

Pannus  proves,  upon  histological  examination,  to  be  a  layer  of  new-formed 
tissue,  which,  starting  from  the  limbus,  spreads  over  the  cornea  (Fig.  27,  P). 
It  is  a  soft  tissue,  extremely  rich  in  cells,  which  greatly  resembles  the  infiltrated 
trachomatous  conjunctiva.  This  tissue  abounds  in  vessels,  and  occurs  in  alter¬ 
nately  thicker  and  thinner  layers,  for  which  reason  the  pannus  looks  uneven 
and  nodulated.  Pannus,  when  it  begins,  insinuates  itself  between  Bowman’s 
membrane  (Fig.  27,  B)  and  the  epithelium  (Fig.  27,  E),  the  latter  being  thus 
lifted  off  from  Bowman’s  membrane  and  made  to  cover  the  pannus.  The  pa¬ 
renchyma  proper  of  the  cornea  is  protected  by  the  still  intact  Bowman’s  mem¬ 
brane  and  suffers  no  essential  change.  Hence  it  is  possible  for  the  cornea  to 
regain  completely  its  normal  structure  and  transparency  after  the  resorption  of 
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granulations  (“proud  flesh”)  upon  the  affected  region  of  the  cornea.  This 
is  pannus  sarcomatosus.  This  adjective  is  also  applied  to  the  proliferating 
conjunctiva,  as,  for  example,  in  the  expression  ectropion  sarcomatosum.  It 
would  be  best  to  discard  these  antiquated  expressions  altogether,  and  especially 
the  designation  sarcomatosus,  which  can  give  rise  to  confusion  with  neoplasms 
_ sarcomata.  An  old  pannus,  composed  of  connective  tissue  and  poor  in  ves¬ 
sels,  is  a  pannus  siccus. 

A  rare  metamorphosis  of  pannus  has  been  observed  in  which  there  develops 
from  it  a  dense  white  or  yellowish  tissue  containing  very  few  vessels.  This 
tissue  resembles  a  dense  scar,  e.  g.,  such  as  occurs  after  deep  ulcers  of  the 
cornea,  but,  unlike  the  latter,  replaces  only  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea; 
extending,  for  example,  from  the  upper  border  to  the  center  of  the  cornea,  if 
the  pannus  itself  had  covered  the  upper  half  of  the  latter.  Another  change  in 
old  pannus  consists  in  the  development  of  small,  intensely  white  spots,  which 
frequently  form  a  group  in  the  pupillary  region  of  the  cornea.  The  appearance 
of  the  spots,  which  lie  close  to  the  delicate  blood-vessels  of  the  pannus,  re¬ 
minds  one  of  lead  incrustation.  The  spots  are  superficial  in  seat,  and  may  be 
removed  by  scraping  (§  45). 

For  pseudopterygium ,  see  §  22. 

What  are  the  causes  of  pannus  in  trachoma  ?  Some  see  in  pannus  a  direct 
transfer  of  the  inflammatory  process  from  the  conjunctiva  of  the  region  of  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  cornea.  Against  the  occurrence  of  any  such  transfer  per  continuitatem, 
it  has  been  urged,  and  with  justice,  that  that  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  which  is 
interposed  between  the  fold  of  transition  and  the  rim  of  the  cornea,  namely,  the 
conjunctiva  bulbi,  takes  little  or  no  part  in  the  trachomatous  process.  Another 
explanation  starts  from  the  fact  that  pannus  in  trachoma  as  a  rule  begins  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  cornea,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  has  covered  this 
portion  entirely,  before  the  lower  half  has  been  attacked  at  all.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  upper  lid,  by  reason  of  the  roughness  of  its  conjunctival  sur¬ 
face,  causes  mechanically  an  irritation  of  the  upper  haK^the  cornea,  and  thus 
gives  rise  to  inflammation  in  it.  It  is  not  to  be  doLW^^l  that  this  factor  does 
come  into  play  in  the  production  of  pannus,  but  iDW^not  be  the  only  nor  even 
the  most  important  cause  of  pannus;  for  we  ofta^Qhd  the  greatest  roughness  of 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva  without  pannus,  aj^Sjeonversely  find  pannus  in  cases 
in  which  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  al»m^Qerfectly  smooth.  At  the  present 
time  we  can  merely  say  that  anatomiealVJannus  is  analogous  to  trachoma  of 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva;  that  it  i»5^ trachomatous  affection  of  that  part  of 
the  conjunctiva  which  covers  thexoiWa— i.  e.,  of  the  conjunctival  layer  of  the 
cornea.  That  this  part  of  thoJZ^junctiva  becomes  diseased  in  trachoma  as 
readily  as  the  conjunctiva^ lids  or  of  the  fold  of  transition,  should  not 
excite  our  wonder;  on  tIMSntrary,  it  is  more  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
remainder  of  the  cojrfuic^iva,  the  conjunctiva  scleras,  does  not  take  a  more 
active  part  in  the  trachomatous  process.  Perhaps  the  following  explanation  is 
the  correct  one.  ♦.  27  shows  that  the  infiltration  of  small  cells  is  particulaily 

marked  in  the  ^bus  of  the  cornea  (A),  and  gradually  diminishes  as  it  extends 
from  the  hfftfQWr  the  cornea  itself.  So  also,  where  we  make  a  macroscopical 
inspectid^Vwe  find  the  limbus,  at  the  spot  where  a  pannus  is  on  the  point  of 
devel^fVing,  intensely  reddened  and  so  greatly  swollen  that  sometimes  it  forms 
Ithick  outgrowth.  Hence  the  impetus  to  the  formation  of  a  pannns 
o  be  given  by  the  trachomatous  affection  of  the  limbus.  Now,  then, 
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must  propound  the  following  questions :  1.  Why  is  it  that  the  limbus  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  affected  so  intensely  in  trachoma  ?  and,  2.  Why  does  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  pass  from  the  limbus  to  the  cornea  and  not  in  the  opposite  direction — i.  e., 
to  the  scleral  conjunctiva  ?  The  first  question  must  find  its  explanation  in  the 
fact  that  the  limbus  is  by  far  the  most  vascular  portion  of  the  bulbar  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  and  lienee  the  part  that  is  the  most  apt  to  be  inflamed.  That  the  inflam¬ 
mation  spreads  from  the  limbus  in  a  centripetal  direction — that  is,  upon  the 
cornea,  and  not  in  a  centrifugal  direction  upon  the  conjunctiva  sclerae,  agrees 
with  what  we  have  been  able  to  observe  in  other  affections  of  the  limbus  and  of 
the  adjacent  portions  of  the  cornea.  We  are  acquainted  with  many  diseases  in 
which  inflammatory  infiltrations  or  vessels  push  their  way  inward  from  the 
limbus  into  the  cornea.  Probably  this  depends  upon  the  centripetal  direction  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  scleral  conjunctiva.  The  arterial  vessels  run 
from  the  periphery  toward  the  limbus,  where  they  form  a  dense  network  of  capil¬ 
lary  loops.  At  this  point,  where  the  centripetal  stream  of  blood  finds  its  limits, 
a  circulation  of  lymph  begins,  which  is  directed  in  the  same  sense  and  which 
enters  the  cornea;  and  it  is  in  the  same  direction  that  the  inflammatory  prod¬ 
ucts  advance,  and  that  the  blood-vessels  which  jut  out  from  the  marginal  loops 
of  the  cornea  tend  to  make  their  way.  Finally,  it  still  remains  to  be  explained 
why  pannus  generally  begins  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea  or  why,  in 
other  words,  the  limbus  is  first  affected  at  this  point.  If  an  eye  is  infected 
with  trachoma,  the  conjunctiva  is  not  attacked  by  the  infection  in  its  whole 
extent  alike,  but  the  infective  matter  adheres  first  to  some  circumscribed  por¬ 
tion  of  the  conjunctiva — generally  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus  or  of  the 
fornix,  which  is  particularly  apt  to  be  affected  with  trachoma.  Now,  there  are 
two  ways  in  which  the  affection  can  spread  from  the  portion  of  conjunctiva 
that  is  first  attacked  to  other  parts,  namely,  by  continuity,  in  which  case  it 
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beneath  the  conjunctiva  of  the  retrotarsal  fold,  participates  in  the  inflammation 
of  the  latter,  and  consequently  becomes  paralyzed. 

What  relation  do  the  separate  forms  of  trachoma  bear  to  each  other  ?  Is 
trachoma  papillare  (blennorrhcea  chronica,  etc.)  a  disease  perfectly  distinct 
from  trachoma  granulosum  (trachoma  verum,  etc.),  or  are  both  merely  different 
forms  of  the  same  process  ?  Anatomy  shows  that  in  the  enormous  majority  of 
cases  the  changes  that  are  characteristic  of  the  two  forms  (papillary  growths  and 
trachomatous  granulations)  are  found  simultaneously,  so  that  scarcely  any  un¬ 
mixed  cases  of  either  form  are  left.  This  speaks  decidedly  for  the  unitary  theory 
of  the  disease.  We  arrive  at  the  same  result  if  we  follow  out  the  etiology  of  the 
disease.  Cases  are  observed  in  which  one  individual  affected  with  one  of  the  two 
forms  infects  other  persons,  in  some  of  whom  thereupon  the  same  form,  in  others 
the  other  form  develops.  Piringer,  moreover,  by  his  inoculations  experimentally 
established  the  fact  that  the  secretion  from  one  and  the  same  case  produced  the 
first  form  in  one  individual,  the  second  form  in  another ;  indeed,  in  one  and  the 
same  person  there  was  once  produced  by  inoculation  with  the  same  secretion 
one  form  in  one  eye,  the  other  form  in  the  other.  We  are  therefore  quite 
justified  in  regarding  the  two  forms  of  granular  and  papillary  trachoma  as  one 
and  the  same  disease. 

It  still  remains  to  speak  of  the  position  of  follicular  conjunctivitis  with  re¬ 
gard  to  trachoma.  The  former  is  found  chiefly  in  young  people,  while  tracho¬ 
ma,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  seldom  met  witli  in  children.  The  two  diseases 
are  very  similar,  in  that  lymph  follicles  occur  as  characteristic  formations  in 
both.  In  follicular  catarrh  they  are  smaller,  are  more  sharply  limited,  and  pro¬ 
ject  farther  above  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva;  in  trachoma  they  are  larger, 
destitute  of  sharp  outlines,  and  less  prominent.  Follicles  proper  are  often 
oblong-oval  (cylindrical)  and  placed  side  by  side,  in  a  row  like  a  string  of 
pearls,  while  trachomatous  granulations  are  round  and  more  rarely  present  any 
such  arrangement  in  rows.  But  these  characteristics  are  sometimes  so  obscured 
that  even  experts  can  not,  in  many  cases,  make  the  di^ipsis  with  certainty, 
and  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  alone  afford&SIm  desired  information. 
Even  in  the  histological  structure  no  thoroughgojtf^distinction  can  be  found 
between  follicles  and  trachomatous  granulatioiwJ^^A  further  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  follicular  catarrh  and  trachoma  consist^vj-the  fact  that  they  both  chiefly 
occur  among  bodies  of  men  who  are  con^LJ in  a  small  space.  It  is  therefore 
easy  to  understand  that  these  two  dise^e^jwe  repeatedly  been  confounded  with 
each  other;  and  a  number  of  authors3^  fact,  explain  follicular  catarrh  as  being 
a  kind  of  trachoma  distinguished  ftv'its  mildness  and  freedom  from  danger. 
But  to  such  a  view  the  folio wiimV^jection  must  be  raised :  It  is  not  yet  certain 
whether  follicular  catarrh  oojta^ig  among  confined  bodies  of  men  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  infection,  like  t^^jfTma,  or  is  merely  a  result  of  the  contamination  of 
the  air  by  dust,  exhaL  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  satisfactorily 

established  that,  und0sjj?rtain  circumstances,  follicular  catarrh  can  arise  with¬ 
out  any  infection  wjratever.  This  is  the  case  after  the  prolonged  instillation  of 
atropine,  which(Ty*followed  in  many  persons  by  the  development  of  a  typical 
follicular  1 with  very  numerous  follicles.  But  trachoma  can  never  arise 

without  ^<&$hon.  A  further  and  more  important  distinction  between  the  two 
diseases  i^the  course.  Follicular  catarrh  is  not  associated,  or  is  associated  to 
onWaoHjnconsiderable  degree,  with  papillary  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva; 
ifeme^er  leads  to  shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva,  to  pannus,  or  to  any  of  the  other 
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sequelae;  it  is  a  disease  perfectly  devoid  of  danger,  one  which,  even  without 
any  treatment,  finally  gets  well  and  leaves  no  trace  behind;  so  that  on  this 
account  alone  the  differentiation  of  the  two  diseases  is  not  only  theoretically, 
but  also  practically,  of  great  importance. 

The  question  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  different  forms  of  blennor- 
rhoea,  trachoma,  and  follicular  conjunctivitis  to  each  other  will  first  receive  a 
definitive  solution  through  the  medium  of  bacteriology.  At  present  only  the 
micrococcus  of  acute  blennorrhoea,  the  gonococcus,  has  been  satisfactorily  de¬ 
termined.  In  conjunctival  diseases  which,  like  trachoma  and  follicular  catarrh, 
are  associated  with  the  formation  of  granulations  several  observers  (Leber, 
Sattler,  Koch,  Michel,  and  others)  have  also  proved  the  existence  of  micro¬ 
organisms,  some  of  which  pretty  closely  resemble  the  gonococcus  without  being 
identical  with  it.  So  far,  however,  the  observations  of  individual  investigators 
are  not  sufficiently  accordant  for  us  to  be  able  to  formulate  any  definite  conclu¬ 
sions.  Probably  we  must  regard  the  formation  of  granulations  composed  of 
adenoid  tissue  not  as  anything  at  all  specific,  but  only  as  a  particular  form  of  re¬ 
action,  which  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  like  other  mucous  membranes,  exhibits 
toward  many  different  sorts  of  irritants.  Such  a  formation  of  granulations  occurs 
in  its  most  pronounced  form  in  trachoma  and  in  follicular  catarrh.  Furthermore, 
in  the  chronic  stage  which  follows  acute  blennorrhoea  granulations  in  the  retro- 
tarsal  folds  are  frequently  found  in  conjunction  with  the  papillary  hypertrophy 
of  the  conjunctiva,  and  sometimes  in  such  quantity  that  a  true  trachoma  is 
thought  to  be  present.  Then  there  are  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  conjunctiva 
(see  §  19)  which  begin  with  an  abundant  development  of  granulations,  quite 
as  in  trachoma ;  of  these  Rhein  has  described  some  examples,  and  I  myself  have 
seen  several.  Again,  Goldzieher  and  Sattler  have  seen  cases  in  which  there  was 
an  abundant  formation  of  granulations  in  a  conjunctival  affection  which  they 
regarded  as  syphilitic. 

The  former  observer  also  described  under  the  name  of  lymph^Aa  conjunctivas 
a  disease  in  which  gigantic  lymph  follicles  are  found  in  th^l^onjunctiva,  to¬ 
gether  with  lymphomata  in  the  neck  on  the  same  side  as  the^pcted  eye. 

In  regard  to  the  follicular  catarrh  produced  by  atropjm^ it  appears  that  the 
irritation  is  a  chemical  one,  and  hence  the  catarrkd/sappears  when  the  atro¬ 
pine  is  replaced  by  another  mydriatic. 

For  getting  rid  of  a  thick  pannus  many  emtfo^xpfy'itomy .  This  is  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  dividing  the  conjunctival  vessels  runnjjqfro the  pannus,  either  by  simply 
making  an  incision  round  the  cornea  throu^ffiythe  conjunctiva,  or  by  excising  a 
narrow  annular  strip  of  the  latter.  sp 

In  order  to  make  an  old  pannus  tim^mrent,  it  was  formerly  the  practice  to 
deliberately  make  an  inoculatioi\J^ymite  blennorrhoea ,  because  it  had  been 
found  by  experience  that  an  e^J^ith  pannus  which  is  accidentally  attacked 
by  acute  blennorrhoea,  insteafTo&Jbsing  its  cornea  by  suppuration,  has  its  pannus 
made  actually  more  transpa^*<c.  The  procedure  is,  at  the  present  time,  re¬ 
placed  by  the  treatmeflw^th  jequirity,  which  accomplishes  the  same  thing 
without  exposing  the  f  the  other  side,  or  the  eyes  of  other  persons,  to  the 
danger  of  blennq^rillSbl  infection. 

Jequirity  (tlA^jKls  of  the  Abrus  prmcatorius)  has  for  a  long  time  been  in  use 
in  Brazil,  where  Trachoma  is  epidemic,  as  a  popular  remedy  for  this  disease. 
To  De  is  mainly  due  the  credit  of  having  subjected  this  remedy  to 

scientific  exmnination  and  of  having  introduced  it  into  Europe.  The  action  of 
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jequirity  does  not  depend  upon  the  presence  of  micro-organisms  in  the  infusion, 
as  was  originally  believed,  but  upon  an  unorganized  ferment  which  is  excess¬ 
ively  poisonous  (Hippel,  Neisser,  Salomonsen,  Venneman). 

TV.  Conjunctivitis  Diphtherica. 

16.  Conjunctivitis  diphtherica,*  like  acute  blennorrhoea  and  tra¬ 
choma,  is  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  which  spreads 
by  contagion  and  the  secretion  of  which  is  infectious.  But  the  con- 
tagium  is  different  from  that  of  the  other  two  diseases,  being  in  this 
case  the  diphtheria  bacillus  of  Ldffler.  The  inflammation  produced  by 
this  is  always  violent,  and  in  the  severe  cases  is  among  the  most  intense 
of  any  that  are  observed  in  the  conjunctiva.  The  lids  are  much  swollen 
and  reddened,  hot,  and  painful  to  the  touch.  In  particularly  severe 
cases  the  lids  are  actually  of  boardlike  hardness,  so  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  evert  them,  and  scarcely  possible  even  to  open  the  palpebral 
fissure.  The  lymphatic  glands  in  front  of  the  ear  or  in  the  neck  are 
swollen.  The  appearance  of  the  conjunctiva  is  characteristic  of  the 
property  that  the  diphtheria  bacillus  possesses  of  producing  a  profuse 
exudation  which  has  a  great  tendency  to  coagulate.  This  coagulation 
either  affects  the  exudate  that  is  poured  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  and  which  consequently  clots  to  form  membranes  or  it  takes 
place  within  the  tissue  of  the  conjunctiva.  Consequently  we  may  dis¬ 
tinguish  two  forms  of  diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva. 

(a)  The  superficial  or  croupous  form.  This  is  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  a  grayish-white  membrane,  which  adheres  pretty  closely  to 
the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva,  but  still  can  usually  be  removed  from  it 
with  a  forceps.  When  this  is  done  we  find  the  c<mj(™3tiva  beneath  to 
be  greatly  reddened  and  swollen  and  in  some  jriJJkes  bleeding,  but  we 
notice  no  great  losses  of  substance  in  it.  Th^^bmbrane  itself  consists 
of  a  fibrous  meshwork  of  clotted  fibrin,  in^ytch  pus  corpuscles  and  a 
few  epithelial  cells  from  the  conjunctiva^^ imbedded.  The  croupous 
membrane  covers  the  tarsal  conjunc^m^more  rarely,  the  retrotarsal 
fold  and  even  the  conjunctiva  of  t^fe  eyeball.  In  most  cases  after  from 
one  to  two  weeks  the  membrane\$*adually  disappears.  The  eye  now 
merely  presents  the  condition*£&an  intense  simple  catarrh,  which  gets 
well  without  leaving  any  vrep&inent  changes  in  the  conjunctiva.  In 
severe  cases  the  disease  i^v^mplicated  with  corneal  ulcers,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  but  rarely  lead^tWx tensive  destruction  of  the  cornea. 

( b )  The  deep  formfidiphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva  in  the  narrower 
sense).  This  rmfe2l  much  more  serious  course  than  does  the  superficial 
form,  as  in  mjdS^for  it  to  occur  the  exudate  must  coagulate  while  still 
within  th^sSgfcues  of  the  conjunctiva,  so  that  the  vessels  are  compressed 
by  it,  ancKfche  mucous  membrane  consequently  is  rendered  rigid. and 


*  From  di<f)3epa,  a  membrane, 
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bloodless  and  falls  a  prey  to  necrosis.  Hence,  on  everting  the  lids  we 
find  beside  the  marked  swelling  and  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  spots  in 
which  the  conjunctiva  is  somewhat  depressed,  smooth,  and  of  a  grayish- 
yellow7  color,  and  often  contains  a  few  dirty-red  speckled  markings 
(ecchymoses).  In  the  severest  case§,  either  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
conjunctiva,  or  even  its  entire  surface,  acquires  this  character  and  is  uni¬ 
formly  gray  and  hard,  just  as  it  is  after  being  intensely  cauterized, 
e.  g.,  by  the  action  of  quicklime. 

The  condition  just  described,  which  develops  rapidly  after  a  short 
period  of  incubation,  is  called  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  or  stage  of 
infiltration.  It  keeps  up  for  from  five  to  ten  days,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  diphtheritic  process  upon  the  conjunctiva.  Then  the  spots 
of  diphtheritic  infiltration  begin  gradually  to  disappear.  Where  the 
infiltration  is  not  so  very  dense,  resorption  of  the  exudate  occurs,  but 
in  those  spots  from  which  the  circulation  has  been  altogether  cut  off 
by  the  infiltration  and  the  tissue  has  consequently  mortified  the 
necrotic  portions  slough  away.  Thus  are  produced  in  the  conjunctiva 
losses  of  substance,  which  soon  become  covered  with  granulations  such 
as  cover  a  raw  surface.  Meanwhile  the  secretion  has  become  more 
abundant  and  more  purulent,  for  which  reason  this  second  stage  is 
characterized  as  the  stage  of  blennori'hoea.  The  third  stage  is  that  of 
cicatrization ,  in  which  the  granulating  surfaces,  that  are  produced  by 
the  sloughing  off  of  the  gangrenous  portions  of  the  conjunctiva,  grad¬ 
ually  grow  smaller  and  are  covered  over  with  a  new  epithelial  lining. 
Since  the  latter  change  is  effected  by  the  drawing  in  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  conjunctiva,  the  conjunctival  sac  as  a  whole  is  contracted  ;  fre¬ 
quently,  too,  in  single  spots  adhesions  are  produced  h&t^^n  the  con¬ 
junctiva  of  the  lid  and  that  of  the  eyeball  (symblephqgM^.  The  more 
extended  the  diphtheritic  process  the  more  strikin^Pk  the  subsequent 
cicatricial  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva.  As^Q^sult  of  it  trichiasis, 
cicatricial  entropion,  or  even  xerophthalmus  wr^subsequently  develop. 

The  deep  form  of  diphtheria  is  more  than  the  croupous,  not 

only  in  regard  to  its  effect  upon  the  conjunctiva,  but  also  in  other  re¬ 
spects.  Hence  the  cornea  is  much  iOe  frequently  and  much  more 
seriously  affected.  The  greater  tlmQjctension  of  the  diphtheritic  pro¬ 
cess  upon  the  conjunctiva  thef*fc?^  certain  is  corneal  suppuration  to 
occur.  If  the  entire  area  oJojje  conjunctiva  is  infiltrated  and  rigid 
the  cornea  is  always  irret^reyaMy  lost. 

The  general  conditiorKer  the  little  'patients  is  very  much  disturbed. 
They  have  high  fevef^tfS  are  greatly  prostrated.  Weakly  children  not 
infrequently  succmXjjito  the  severity  of  the  general  disease.  The  prog¬ 
nosis,  therefomNJ^very  serious,  not  only  as  regards  the  eye,  but  also 
with  respect  itself. 

Etioloj2H^-That  the  two  forms  just  described,  which  differ  so  much 
m  thqirN^piarance  and  course,  are,  nevertheless,  the  same  disease, 
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namely  diphtheria,  is  proved  from  the  fact  that  Loffler’s  bacilli  are  found 
in  the  conjunctival  secretion  in  both.  Often,  too,  the  patients  present 
other  important  and  undoubted  diphtherial  affections.  Small-sized 
diphtherial  patches  are  frequently  found  at  the  edges  or  angles  of  the 
lids,  the  nostrils,  or  the  angles  of  the  mouth ;  sometimes  there  is  also  a 
fully  developed  nasal  or  pharyngeal  diphtheria. 

Diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva  is  mainly  observed  in  those  countries 
where  diphtheria  of  all  sorts  is  a  frequent  occurrence,*  and  occurs  es¬ 
pecially  at  times  when  an  epidemic  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria  is  prevail¬ 
ing.  It  can  often  be  proved  that  children  affected  with  diphtheria  of 
the  conjunctiva  had  previously  been  thrown  with  others,  who  soon 
afterward  developed  pharyngeal  diphtheria;  and  such  children  may 
themselves  in  their  turn  spread  the  disease  to  others  still.  The  predispo¬ 
sition  to  diphtheria  diminishes  with  the  age.  Consequently,  diphtheria 
of  the  conjunctiva  usually  attacks  children,  and  most  frequently  those 
between  the  second  and  eighth  year  of  life.  Adults  are  only  exception¬ 
ally  attacked,  and  then  by  one  of  the  lighter  forms. 

Treatment. — In  the  severe  cases  of  diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva 
the  injection  of  antitoxin  is  indicated  as  soon  as  the  diphtherial  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  disease  is  made  out.  In  the  lighter  cases  we  may  content 
ourselves  with  employing  local  treatment  alone.  In  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease  this  is  chiefly  limited  to  careful  cleansing  of  the  eye,  for 
which  purpose  the  best  thing  for  us  to  employ  is  a  weak  antiseptic 
liquid  (solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  salicylic  acid,  or  potassium  per¬ 
manganate).  Cold  compresses,  which  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by 
the  great  swelling  and  redness  of  the  lids,  must  be  applied  only  when 
the  conjunctival  circulation  is  not  too  seriously  fis^barrassed  by  the 
diphtherial  infiltration.  Otherwise,  it  is  better^Swbmploy  warm  com¬ 
presses  which  by  dilating  the  blood-vessels  incrafse  the  circulation.  As 
regards  the  conjunctiva  itself  Fieuzal  hasprecommended  painting  it 
with  lemon  juice ;  and  painting  it  \wn*strong  sublimate  solution 
(1  to  1,000)  either  directly  or  after  tfTSyi^moval  of  the  membrane,  if 
present,  is  highly  spoken  of.  Except  rBr  this  purpose  there  is  no  object 
in  removing  the  membranes  in  thQroupous  variety,  since  these  at  once 
reform.  When,  after  separal  of  the  membranes  or  the  slough,  the 
conjunctiva  has  become  strong^  congested,  soft,  and  succulent,  and  the 
secretion  begins  to  be  ah^pant,  we  may  commence  the  application  of 
a  nitrate-of-silver  so h  K»tS0|  ,  by  means  of  which  we  bring  the  swollen  con¬ 
junctiva  more  rapicfk^ack  to  its  normal  state.  In  so  doing  we  must 
at  first  proceed  great  caution,  use  a  pretty  weak  solution  (one  per 
ceiit)  and  disc^Cjinue  the  application  at  once  if  membranes  or  deep  in- 
filtration^w^more  develop. 


[*  I^^merica  severe  cases  of  conjunctival  diphtheria  are  of  rare  occur- 
renceS 
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We  keep  on  making  the  applications  to  the  conjunctiva  as  long  as 
the  latter  is  red  and  swollen  and  discharges  a  copious  secretion.  If  in 
the  deep  form  after  the  subsidence  of  the  disease  partial  necrosis  and 
sloughing  of  the  conjunctiva  have  set  in,  we  try  during  the  subsequent 
period  of  cicatrization  to  oppose,  as  far  as  possible,  the  formation  of  ad¬ 
hesions  between  the  lids  and  the  eyeball  (doing  this  by  frequently  draw¬ 
ing  the  lid  away  from  the  eyeball  or  by  laying  a  pledget  soaked  in  oil 
between  the  two),  for  adhesions  once  formed  can  be  removed  only  by 
an  operation.  Complications  affecting  the  cornea  are  to  be  treated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  that  will  be  given  further  on  for  purulent  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  cornea  in  general. 

All  operative  procedures,  whether  upon  the  cornea  or  upon  the  lids, 
should  be  avoided  in  the  first  stage,  as  the  wounds  thus  produced  gen¬ 
erally  become  diphtherial  too. 

In  consideration  of  the  very  infectious  character  of  diphtheria,  our 
special  aim  must  be  prophylaxis .  While  acute  blennorrhoea  and  tracho¬ 
ma  exert  an  infectious  action  only  through  a  transfer  of  the  secretion, 
infection  in  diphtheria  can,  in  all  probability,  occur  simply  by  means 
of  the  air,  without  any  direct  transfer.  Accordingly,  we  remove  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  patient  all  persons  who  are  not  indispensably  neces¬ 
sary  for  purposes  of  nursing ;  but,  most  of  all,  we  insist  upon  the  removal 
of  children,  who  are  particularly  susceptible  to  infection.  If  diphtheria 
has  attacked  only  one  of  the  patient’s  eyes,  the  other  must  be  protected 
against  infection  by  a  carefully  applied  occluding  bandage,  just  as  in 
acute  blennorrhoea. 

The  persons  who  have  charge  of  the  patient  must  bevparticularly 
enjoined  to  cleanse  the  hands  carefully  after  touching  TOjc^iseased  eye, 
to  destroy  at  once  the  materials  employed  in  cleansh 

We  owe  the  first  exact  description  of  conjunctival  dmhtheria  to  Von  Graefe, 
who,  in  Berlin,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  mano&Tses  of  this  disease.  His 
description  relates  to  the  deep  variety,  of  wMTfoSf  distinguishes  two  groups 
of  cases.  In  the  first  group— that  of  diphtheriWfi  plaques — constituted  by  the 
lighter  cases,  the  diphtherial  spots  in  tl^*2fcnjunctiva  are  found  under  the 
form  of  large  or  small  islands,  which  .occttr  especially  on  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  lids  and  between  which  lie  area w  tissue  that  is  not  so  much  diseased. 
In  the  severer  cases,  on  the  otlmr^Ai$,  the  diphtherial  foci  rapidly  coalesce, 
so  that  the  entire  conjunctiva  l^pmes  rigid  and  bloodless  (confluent  diph¬ 
theria).  **  o 

After  Loffler  had  discowc^ld  in  the  membranes  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria 
the  bacillus  that  bears  name,  it  was  soon  after  shown  to  be  present  in 
diphtheria  of  the  co^Jyhctiva  also  (Babes,  Kolisko  and  Paltauf,  and  others). 
On  the  other  hand^mone  supposed  that  the  cases  in  which  a  membrane  forms 
upon  the  conj^fi*m^a  must  also  be  regarded  as  diphtheria  until  the  presence  of 
the  Loffler  ba^ilras  was  demonstrated  in  them  also  (C.  Frankel,  Uhthoff,  Elsch- 
nig,  EscimfifcA  Sourdille,  Schirmer,  and  others).  The  same  thing  occurred  in 
this  ca*e  that  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria  and  laryngeal  croup,  whose  etio- 
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logical  identity  has  only  very  recently  been  recognized.  Many  assume  that 
membranous  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  implies  a  feebler  action  of  the 
diphtheria  bacilli  than  does  diphtheritic  inflammation  proper,  the  comparatively 
slight  effect  of  the  bacilli  in  the  former  case  being  due  either  to  their  having 
lost  their  virulence  or  to  the  patient’s  being  more  refractory  to  the  influence. 
But  apart  from  this,  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  is  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  beside  the  Loffler  bacillus  there  occur  on  the  inflamed  conjunctiva  other 
germs,  such  as  the  staphylococcus  and  streptococcus.  In  fact,  the  streptococ¬ 
cus  by  itself  is  competent  to  produce  a  disease  of  the  clinical  aspect  of  con¬ 
junctival  diphtheria;  and  in  my  clinic  actually  the  severest  cases  were  those  in 
which  the  streptococcus  alone  was  present,  the  slighter  or  croupous  cases  being 
associated  with  the  Loffler  bacilli. 

Croupous  Membranes  on  the  Conjunctiva.— Croup  and  diphtheria  are 
primarily  anatomical  terms  denoting  definite  forms  of  inflammation.  Croupous 
inflammation  is  characterized  by  the  deposition  of  an  exudate  upon  the  surface 
of  a  tissue,  where,  by  coagulation,  it  hardens  into  a  membrane.  The  essence 
of  the  diphtheritic  inflammation,  on  the  contrary,  consists  in  the  exudation  of  a 
great  mass  of  material  within  the  tissue  itself,  together  with  consecutive  necro¬ 
sis  of  the  latter.  Diphtheritic  inflammation  may  be  regarded  as  a  croupous 
inflammation  carried  to  a  higher  point,  in  so  far  as  the  same  injurious  cause 
may,  when  acting  to  a  slight  extent,  produce  a  croupous,  when  acting  to  a 
greater  extent,  a  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Sourdille 
has  demonstrated  experimentally  that  by  painting  the  conjunctiva  with  am¬ 
monia  one  can  at  will  produce  either  the  croupous  or  the  diphtheritic  form  of 
inflammation,  according  to  the  intensity,  greater  or  less,  with  which  the  agent 
is  applied.  We  meet  with  the  same  experience  in  our  medical  practice,  when, 
by  making  too  strong  or  too  frequent  applications  of  the  silver  solution  to  an 
inflamed  conjunctiva,  we  produce  a  croupous  coating  upon  it,  and  then,  in  spite 
of  this  result,  keep  on  with  the  application.  In  this  case  a  diphtheritic  inflam¬ 
mation  with  circumscribed  necrosis  of  the  tissue  will  ensue^NjChemical  irritants 
of  an  organic  nature  may  bring  about  the  same  result.  Tmj^tlre  repeated  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  jequirity  infusion  produces  first  a  croim^AO  afterward  a  diphthe¬ 
ritic  inflammation.  And,  furthermore,  the  same  tldQ^  holds  good  for  many  of 
those  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  that  a^vd^ised  by  micro-organisms. 
Thus  in  an  acute  blennorrhoea,  when  the  iir^ajSmation  attains  a  high  degree  of 
severity,  either  a  croupous  coating  or  a  dipfctlymic  infiltration  of  isolated  por¬ 
tions  of- the  conjunctiva  may  be  observecf^md  such  cases  are  often  regarded  as 
genuine  diphtheria. 

Accordingly,  the  same  clinical ^jcture — e.  g.,  that  of  a  diphtheritic  con¬ 
junctivitis — may  be  produced  by(^e  most  various  kinds  of  pathogenic  agents, 
both  of  a  chemical  and  a  ^fc^Ltte  nature ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same 
pathogenic  agent — e.  g.,  tl^ymfler  bacillus— may  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  clin¬ 
ical  pictures — i.  e.,  to  both  croupous  and  diphtheritic  inflammation.  It  is  not  ten¬ 
able,  therefore,  as  ha^hmlerto  been  done,  to  employ  the  expressions  croup  and 
diphtheria  of  the  cfjKmctiva  both  to  characterize  certain  anatomical  changes, 
and  also  to  denc^tajefinite  types  of  disease,  each  of  single  etiology.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the^wession  diphtheritis,  I  have  adhered  to  Roser’s  proposition,  using 
the  word  ctfej^Hieritis  as  an  anatomical  term  for  that  variety  of  inflammation  in 
which  tl^Aexudate  undergoes  coagulation  within  the  tissue  itself.  On  the  other 
hand^(3)p1itheria  and  diphtherial  are  used  in  an  etiological  sense  to  denote 
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those  affections  which,  whatever  appearance  they  may  present,  are  caused  by 
the  Loffler  bacillus.  The  expression  croupous  conjunctivitis  should  be  used 
simply  as  an  anatomical  term. 

Formerly  most  of  the  spontaneously  developing  conjunctivitides  that  were 
associated  with  the  formation  of  a  membrane  were  comprehended  under  the 
terms  conjunctivitis  cruposa  or  membranacea ,  and  thought  to  constitute  a  single 
independent  disease.  But  recent  bacteriological  investigations  have  shown  that 
the  most  various  pathogenic  agents  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  mem¬ 
brane  upon  the  conjunctiva.  As  far  as  is  at  present  known,  a  croupous  con¬ 
junctivitis  may  originate  from  the  following  causes: 

{a)  Spontaneously  developing  croupous  conjunctivitis.  This  usually  runs  an 
acute  course,  and  is  the  kind  that  was  formerly  described  under  the  name  of 
conjunctivitis  cruposa  as  a  distinct  disease.  We  have  seen  above  that  a  part  of 
these  cases,  being  caused  by  the  Loffler  bacillus,  are  to  be  attributed  to  diph¬ 
theria.  This  knowledge  is  practically  important,  because  we  now  know  that 
even  these  apparently  light  cases  of  conjunctivitis  may  by  transfer  to  others 
produce  severe  diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva  or  of  the  pharynx,  and  that  we 
must  consequently  apply  to  them  all  customary  precautionary  measures. 

Croupous  inflammations,  in  part  of  a  serious  character,  are  caused  by  the 
streptococcus  (Terson,  Bourgeois  and  Gaube,  Debierre),  and  less  severe  kinds 
by  the  pneumococcus  (Morax,  Parinaud).  Among  the  cases  that  run  a  light 
course  belong  also  those  of  acute  catarrh,  that  are  produced  by  the  bacillus  of 
Weeks,  and  are  associated  with  the  formation  of  membrane  (Morax)  ;  and  that 
the  acute  blennorrhoea  caused  by  the  gonococcus  not  infrequently  shows  mem¬ 
brane  formation  has  already  been  stated  above. 

To  the  cases  of  membrane  formation  upon  the  conjunctiva  that  pursue  a 
more  chronic  course  belong  the  very  rare  instances  of  herpes  iris  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva.  These  latter  can  readily  be  diagnosticated,  provided  the  characteris¬ 
tic  exanthem  of  herpes  iris  (a  central  reddened  or  pigmented  area  of  skin  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wall  of  vesicles)  is  also  to  be  found  upon  the  skin.XQhis,  however, 
is  not  always  present.  Sometimes,  too,  a  formation  of  m&^brane  like  that 
upon  the  conjunctiva  occurs  upon  the  mucous  membrarejpf  the  mouth.  In 
some  cases  the  disease  recurs  frequently.  In  one  case,  vfipen  probably  belongs 
here,  Gerke  and  Kain  isolated  a  coccus  which,  inoc^&Xl  upon  a  rabbit’s  con¬ 
junctiva,  produced  a  formation  of  membranes  thmjQ 

Furthermore,  there  have  been  described  peculiarly  chronic  forma¬ 

tion  of  membrane  upon  the  conjunctiva — &^es  lasting  for  months,  or  even 
years — the  nature  of  which  is  still  do^©ful  (Arlt,  Hulme,  Morton,  and 
others).  (?* 

(b)  By  the  application  to  it  of  extjffl  irritants  of  a  chemical  nature  the  con¬ 
junctiva  may  be  thrown  into  a  ’inflammation  with  the  formation  of  a 

membrane.  As  already  mentiorfSy^  such  irritant  substances  include  bodies  both 
inorganic  and  organic,  likefaramonia,  nitrate-of-silver  solution,  and  jequirity 
infusion.  ~ 

(c)  Losses  of  siibstaTwSfiPthe  conjunctiva  (and  the  same  thing  is  seen  in  other 
mucous  membranesWscy  soon  become  covered  with  a  membrane  of  coagulated 
fibrin,  under  wh^M£&*e  healing  of  the  wound  proceeds.  This  process  is  observed 
after  operation^*/ g. ,  tenotomy),  injuries,  and  also  spontaneously  developing 
wounds — as^^r  example,  those  occurring  after  rupture  of  pemphigus  vesicles 
(see§18)>T 
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Y.  Conjunctivitis  Eczematosa.* 

17.  Symptoms. — In  its  simplest,  typical  form,  conjunctivitis  ec¬ 
zematosa  presents  the  following  picture  :  A  little  red  eminence,  of 
about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  develops  at  some  point  upon  the  limbus 
of  the  conjunctiva.  This  is  the  efflorescence  (Eig.  28).  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  it  is  conical,  its  apex  being  covered  by  the  epithelium  of  the 
conjunctiva.  In  a  short  time  the  epithelium  at  the  summit  of  the 
efflorescence  separates,  and  the  tissue  that  lay  beneath  it  breaks  down, 
so  that  the  apex  of  the  cone,  so  to  speak,  melts  away ;  and  the  cone 


Fig.  28— Eczematous  Efflorescence  in  the  Limbus.  Magnified  62  x  1. 


The  sclera,  S,  is  distinguished  by  its  more  delicate  fibrillation  and  its  blood-vessels  from  the  more 
homogeneous,  non  vascular  cornea,  H.  The  nodule  is  situated  at  appoint  corresponding  to 
the  boundary  between  the  two  membranes,  but  more  over  the  than  over  the  cornea. 

It  consists  of  densely  packed  round  cells,  between  which  the  blao&-v*sels  are  recognizable 
under  the  form  of  lighter-colored  striae.  In  the  vicinity  of  th^jJS^le  me  vessels  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  (c)  and  episclera  (e)  are  bordered  by  extravasated  leucocytes.  The  epithelium  ( E ) 
of  the  conjunctiva  is  bulged  forward  by  the  nodule,  and  afc/f^rfpex  of  the  latter  is  thinned, 
and,  owing  to  the  penetration  of  the  round  cells  into  thefepitnelial  layer  itself,  has  lost  the 
sharp  border  ordinarily  existing  between  it  and  the  cojfflSfcwtive  tissue. 


3  cojfflteS 


itself  bears  on  its  top  a  minute  gray^S^r,  which  thus  lies  above  the 
level  of  the  neighboring,  heavy  coiviimcmva.  By  a  continuation  of  the 
breaking-down  process  the  cone  a>5kogth  disappears  entirely,  the  ulcer 
sinks  to  the  level  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  speedily  becomes  clean  and 
then  covered  with  epitheliuitfS^Thus  the  ulcer  heals,  without  a  visible 
mark  being  left  upon  tlm^^ynnctiva. 

As  the  efflorescencqTyrings  up,  the  adjacent  part  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  becomes  hyper^mjc,  the  injected  vessels  being  directed  from  all 
sides  toward  th>e£^tle  nodule.  Hence,  the  reddened  portion  of  the 
conjunctiva  slvrys  the  form  of  a  triangular  sector,  the  apex  of  which 
lies  in  th^BjQvus  and  corresponds  to  the  nodule.  The  remainder  of 
the  conji^^Iva  is  perfectly  free  from  congestion. 


:  Conjunctivitis  lymphatica  (scrofulosa,  phlyctainulosa,  pustulosa, 


ematica),  herpes  conjunctive  (Stellwag). 
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The  simplest  type  of  conjunctivitis  lymphatica,  therefore,  consists 
in  the  formation  of  a  sharply  circumscribed,  nodular  exudate,  to  which 
there  corresponds  an  injected  district  of  the  conjunctiva.  Conjunc¬ 
tivitis  lymphatica  is  hence  a  focal  affection  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eyeball,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  all  the  varieties  of  conjunctival 
inflammation  hitherto  described  which  are  diffused  inflammations,  in 
that  they  extend  in  a  uniform  fashion  over  large  sections  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva. 

The  clinical  pictures  which  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  actually  ex¬ 
hibits  present  modifications  of  the  type  above  described,  which  differ 
most  widely  from  each  other.  These  modifications  concern — 

(i a )  The  number  of  the  efflorescences.  It  is  rare  that  we  find  but 
one  of  these ;  generally  there  are  several,  and  not  infrequently  a  good 
many,  present  at  the  same  time.  The  fewer  they  are  the  larger  they 
generally  grow  ;  in  rare  cases  they  almost  attain  the  size  of  a  lentil. 
When  there  are  many  nodules  present  they  are  small ;  often  we  find  the 
entire  limbus,  or  even  the  cornea  itself,  covered  with  very  minute  emi¬ 
nences,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  looks  as  if  fine  sand  had  been 
strewn  over  it.  Such  very  small  nodules  commonly  disappear  in  a  few 
days  by  resorption,  without  any  preliminary  disintegration.  When 
multiple  efflorescences  are  present,  the  injected  portions  of  the  bulbar 
conjunctiva  belonging  to  the  separate  nodules  become  confluent,  and 
the  conjunctiva  then  appears  reddened  all  over,  so  that  the  focal  char¬ 
acter  of  the  disease  is  obscured, 


and  declares  itself  only  by  the 
presence  of  separate  nodular 


A  X  V  ——i 

exudates.  So,  too,  when  the  \glQT 


inflammation  is  great,  the  pal¬ 
pebral  conjunctiva  also  par¬ 
ticipates  in  the  injection,  so 
that,  in  that  case,  conjunctivi¬ 


tis  eczematosa  is  no  longer  an  Fig  29  _ 
affection  limited  to  the  bulbar  junct. 


Conjunctiva.  The  no! 


man's  membrane,  B ,  and  the  epithelium,  E , 
h  latter  is  thus  raised  so  as  to  form  a  prom- 


lence.  In  the  epithelium  we  distinguish  the 


■ft^vermost  layer  of  cylindrical  cells,  u ,  the  mid¬ 
dle  layer  of  polygonal  cells,  m,  and  the  upper¬ 
most  laj'er  of  flat  cells,  o  ;  scattered  between  the 
epithelial  cells  lie  a  few  round  cells,  r.  A  nerve, 
n,  is  seen  extending  through  the  parenchyma  of 
the  cornea,  C ,  and  among  the  corneal  corpuscles, 
K,  up  to  the  nodule. 


terior  segment  of  the  bmroar 


conjunctiva,  and  like^ffie  in¬ 
terior  to  the  limh^Qn  the  cornea  itself.  In  the  latter  are  situated 
small  gray  nodd%|fc,  which  consist  of  an  accumulation  of  round  cells 
superficial! v  drahosed  between  Bowman’s  membrane  (rFisr.  29.  B)  and 
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substance,  which  is  quite  shallow,  affects  merely  the  epithelium,  and 
heals  without  leaving  a  permanent  opacity.  Often,  however,  the  affec¬ 
tion  assumes  a  more  serious  form,  from  the  fact  that  the  exudations 
have  a  tendency  to  spread  farther  in  the  cornea,  extending  either  into 
the  depth  of  the  latter  or  along  its  surface.  If  the  infiltration  extends 
through  Bowman’s  membrane  into  the  parenchyma  proper  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  an  ulcer  is  produced,  when  it  breaks  down,  which  penetrates  more 
deeply  and  can  even  perforate  the  cornea.  In  that  case,  after  the  ulcer 
heals,  a  permanent  opacity  remains. 

(c)  The  corneal  ulcers  which  result  from  the  efflorescences  may 
assume  a  serpiginous  character — that  is,  they  may  spread  by  a  sort  of 
creeping  process  along  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  In  this  way  is  pro¬ 
duced  the  vascular  fasciculus  (Fischer),  which  is  also  called  keratitis 
fascicularis.  This  affection  begins  by  the  development  of  a  small  ulcer 
out  of  an  efflorescence  at  the  rim  of  the  cornea.  After  some  days  this 
ulcer  becomes  clean  in  its  peripheral  half — that  is,  in  the  part  turned 
toward  the  corneal  rim.  At  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  behavior  of  regressive  corneal  ulcers,  blood-vessels  develop, 
which  run  from  the  limbus  to  that  edge  of  the  ulcer  that  is  healing, 
and  which  serve  to  keep  up  the  process  of  cicatrization.  But  in  the 
meantime,  that  margin  of  the  ulcer  that  is  toward  the  center  has  re¬ 
mained  infiltrated  and  gray.  Inasmuch  as  at  this  place  the  infiltration 
and  the  subsequent  purulent  disintegration  keep  on  extending,  the  ulcer 
constantly  advances  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea,  while  on  its  pe¬ 
ripheral  side  it  heals  equally  fast,  and  draws  the  blood-vessels  after  it. 
The  vascular  fasciculus  accordingly  appears  as  a  narromred  band  formed 
of  blood-vessels  (hence  the  name),  and  extend ii^Q^Dm  the  corneal 
margin  some  distance  into  the  cornea.  At  its  aj  bears  a  small  gray 
crescent,  the  infiltrated,  advancing  margin  QrfQhe  ulcer.  The  arrest 
and  recession  of  the  process  first  occur  the  ulcer  is  completely 

healed.  Until  this  has  taken  place  tlm^Qpular  fasciculus  can  advance 
far  into  the  cornea,  to  its  center  or  e{^pl  Deyond  it.  The  small  ulcer, 
however,  always  remains  superficiaL$^id  a  perforation  of  the  cornea  due 
to  it  has  never  been  observed,  mie^  the  vascular  fasciculus  has  at 
length  come  to  a  standstill,  twj^ssels  gradually  disappear  from  it,  and 
there  only  remains  a  superfiWtW>pacity  of  the  cornea  which  corresponds 
in  shape  to  the  long-dra^^out  form  of  the  vascular  fasciculus.  This 
opacity  never  clears^uynigain  completely,  and  hence,  when  found  at 
any  time  during  the  wn ole  subsequent  life  of  the  patient,  enables  us  to 
diagnosticate  thjerorevious  existence  of  a  vascular  fasciculus. 

(i d )  Thq  jfo^eTest  cases  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  are  those  in 
which  th^^&Jtdation,  starting  from  in  front,  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  dee«  layers  of  the  cornea  as  a  diffused  deep-lying  infiltration.  We 
theiwfftT^  the  cornea  occupied  to  a  considerable  extent  by  an  opacity  of 
a  prnmvm  gray  or  yellowish  color,  becoming  fainter  toward  the  edges. 
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This  opacity  is  situated  in  the  deep  layers  of  the  cornea ;  and  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cornea  over  it  is  dotted  with  minute  spots.  In  the  bad  cases 
the  infiltrate,  originally  gray,  becomes  more  and  more  yellow,  and 
finally  breaks  down  into  pus,  so  that  an  extensive  loss  of  substance  is 
produced  in  the  cornea.  In  the  benign  cases,  on  the  contrary,  the  in¬ 
filtrate  gradually  disappears  again  by  resorption,  and  the  cornea  regains 
its  transparency  either  wholly  or  in  part.  It  is  astonishing  to  what  an 
extent  even  extensive  infiltrates  can  undergo  resolution. 

(e)  Instead  of  appearing  as  separate  circumscribed  foci,  the  exudate 
may  occur  under  the  form  of  a  continuous  new  formation  of  tissue 
upon  the  surface  of  the  cornea — that  is,  under  the  form  of  pannus . 
This  is  called  pannus  eczematosus,  to  distinguish  it  from  trachomatous 
pannus.  It  does  not,  like  the  latter,  show  a  predilection  for  the  upper 
part  of  the  cornea,  but  develops  from  any  spot  whatever  upon  the  cor¬ 
neal  margin.  It  is  ordinarily  thin  and  not  very  vascular,  and  is  quite 
disposed  to  undergo  complete  resolution. 

Conjunctivitis  eczematosa  is  generally  accompanied  by  abundant 
lachrymation.  Mucous  or  muco-purulent  secretion,  on  the  contrary, 
such  as  occurs  in  catarrh,  is  not  present  as  a  rule ;  hence  the  lids  do 
not  ordinarily  stick  together  in  the  mornings.  The  only  exception  to 
this  is  formed  by  those  old  cases  in  which  the  inflammatory  process  has 
passed  over  to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and  has  thrown  it  into  a  state 
of  concomitant  catarrhal  inflammation. 

The  subjective  symptoms  consist  of  photophobia  and  spasm  of  the 
lids  (blepharospasm).  Slight  in  some  cases,  in  others  they  reach  an 
extraordinary  pitch ;  children  creep  into  a  dark  corner  *)f  the  room, 
bury  their  faces  in  their  hands*,  and  struggle  so  violentl^vw^inst  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  opening  their  eyes  that  the  examination  <$gjihe  part  of  the 
physician  is  conducted  under  great  difficulties.  rJtf^intensity  of  these 
symptoms  bears  no  definite  relation  to  the  s$y@ty  of  the  disease ;  in 
fact,  it  is  precisely  in  that  form  of  corneal  aff0pbn  which  spreads  more 
extensively  and  penetrates  more  deeply  tlJ^tytne  evidences  of  irritation 
are  often  pretty  slight.  The  annoya&p  suffered,  contrary  to  what 
takes  place  in  conjunctival  catarrh.  ref  generally  speaking,  greater  in 
the  morning  than  in  the  afternooi*Jw#d  evening. 

Course  and  Prognosis.— «  )le  typical  efflorescence  upon  the 

limbus  passes  through  all  itwvtases  up  to  complete  subsidence  in  eight 
to  fourteen  days.  If  seVei'aKefflorescences  are  present,  the  process  of 
cure  requires  a  proportionately  longer  time.  Nevertheless,  the  disease 
would  not  last  so  vej^yong  if  it  limited  itself  to  a  single  attack.  This, 
however,  is  but* rarefy  the  case.  Usually,  after  a  period  of  quiescence, 
or  even  befor^&isrfirst  attack  of  inflammation  has.  quite  run  its  course, 
the  eye  becormss  red  again,  and  new  nodules  shoot  up  in  or  near  the 
limbus,  w&rtjs  the  disease  may,  with  longer  or  shorter  intermissions, 
last  offcsfor  months  or  years.  Its  beginning  occurs  in  childhood ;  the 
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separate  attacks,  however,  are  often  protracted  until  the  time  of 
puberty,  or  sometimes  even  later  ;  the  atfection  being  situated  now  in 
one  eye,  now  in  the  other,  then  in  both  at  the  same  time.  Finally, 
the  attacks  become  less  and  less  frequent,  and  at  length  cease  alto¬ 
gether. 

The  constant  wetting  of  the  lids  by  the  tears  frequently  leads  to 
blepharitis,  to  eczema  of  the  skin  covering  the  lids,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  to  ectropion  of  the  lower  lid.  Excoriations  are  frequently  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  external  angles  of  the  lids,  and  blepharophimosis  often 
develops  later  on. 

The  prognosis  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  is  favorable,  in  so  far  as 
the  eye  is  but  rarely  rendered  entirely  blind  by  it.  Superficial  efflores¬ 
cences  disappear  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  ;  ulcers  which  penetrate 
into  the  parenchyma  proper  of  the  cornea  leave  permanent  opacities, 
which,  however,  are  in  most  cases  thin  and  superficial  (maculae  of  the 
cornea).  In  persons  who  have  gone  through  with  many  recurrences  of 
conjunctivitis  eczematosa  the  corneae  often  bear  quite  a  number  of  such 
maculae  as  signs  of  past  attacks.  Thus  the  sight  is  impaired,  the  patients 
being  often  incapable  of  doing  fine  work.  In  addition  to  this,  chil¬ 
dren,  in  consequence  of  the  frequently  repeated  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  fall  behind  in  their  physical  and  mental  development.  So,  even 
if  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  only  in  exceptional  cases  leads  to  blindness, 
it  nevertheless  does  so  much  harm  to  those  who  are  attacked  by  it,  that 
we  ought  to  strive  to  combat  it  with  every  means  in  our  power. 

18.  Etiology. — Conjunctivitis  eczematosa  is  one  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  of  eye  diseases,  and  it  has  its  origin  in  the  scrofulous  diathesis. 
Like  the  latter,  it  is  a  disease  of  childhood  and  yo^wj!)  In  very  young 
children — those  under  the  age  of  one  year — it  o&prs  but  seldom,  and 
it  generally  ceases  at  the  time  of  puberty.  Atfptts  are  attacked  by  it 
only  in  case  they  have  carried  the  disease^Qlg  with  them  from  their 
childhood.  The  enormous  majority  olu$mren  affected  with  conjunc¬ 
tivitis  eczematosa  belong  to  the  pom^V^Jasses.  Such  children  receive 
insufficient  and  unsuitable  nourish live  in  damp,  poorly  ventilated 
dwellings,  and  are  kept  constantly^ irty.  Other  children  affected  are 
those  who,  though  once  healtkjyfoave  become  run  down  as  a  result  of 
other  diseases  (scarlet  fe^^measles,  typhoid  fever,  whooping  cough, 
etc.).  Such  children  asJu&se  look  either  pale  and  thin  or  bloated  and 
flabby,  like  a  sponge^  Me  glands  at  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  neck,  and 
in  front  of  the  ear^anr  swollen.  Partly  as  a  result  of  the  suppuration 
of  these  gland  partly  as  a  result  of  the  breaking  down  of  the 

scrofulous  infil^mions  in  the  skin,  ulcers  and  fistulous  passages  are 
produced^&frMi  require  months  and  years  for  their  cure,  and  leave 
characteristic  and  disfiguring  scars  behind.  Patches  of  moist  eczema 
occu^aJ^arious  spots  upon  the  body,  most  frequently  upon  the  face; 
an£L  the  constant  coryza  from  which  many  of  these  children  suffer  is 
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to  be  attributed  to  an  eczematous  affection  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  In  the  lids  we  find  blepharitis.  The  nose  and  the  upper  lip 
are  rendered  thick  by  frequently  recurring  attacks  of  inflammation. 
More  profound  affections  that  occur  are  caries  of  bones  (caries  of  the 
petrous  bones  appearing  under  the  form  of  an  otorrhoea  being  frequent), 
tuberculosis,  and,  in  girls,  delayed  and  irregular  menstruation. 

Some  one  of  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  of  scrofula,  and  often 
several  of  them  at  once,  accompany  most  cases  of  conjunctivitis  ec- 
zematosa.  Sometimes,  though  rarely  in  comparison  with  the  other 
cases,  the  disease  is  observed  in  an  individual  who  otherwise  is  quite 
healthy,  just  in  the  same  way  that  other  indications  of  scrofula  also 
occur  at  times  as  altogether  isolated  phenomena. 

Therapy. — In  the  lighter  cases,  the  local  treatment  consists  in  the 
application  of  irritants,  of  which  calomel  and  the  yellow-precipitate 
ointment  ( Pagenstecher’s  ointment)  are  most  in  use.  The  calomel  in 
a  finely  powdered  state  is  sprinkled  in  a  thin  layer  upon  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  of  the  lower  lid  by  means  of  a  camel’s-hair  brush  ;  the  precipitate 
ointment  (0.05  to  0.15  of  yellow  precipitate  to  5  of  fat),  on  the  other 
hand,  is  introduced  into  the  conjunctival  sac  by  means  of  a  glass  rod 
or  a  brush,  and  is  then  rubbed  about  with  the  lids,  so  as  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  whole  conjunctiva. 

Both  remedies  are  irritant  in  their  action ;  the  precipitate  ointment 
more  so  than  the  calomel.  Hence,  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
where  the  eyes  are  in  a  marked  state  of  irritation,  it  is  best  to  employ 
calomel;  and  subsequently,  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are 
diminishing,  to  replace  this  by  the  yellow  ointment.  The  remedies 
mentioned  are  to  be  applied  only  once  a  day.  Both  fimCI^  contrain¬ 
dication  in  the  presence  of  recent  infiltrates  or  prqg®^ive  ulcers  in 
the  cornea.  In  such  cases,  before  having  recourse  ttQh’itant  remedies, 
we  must  wait,  meanwhile  employing  atropine,  the  process  of  in¬ 
filtration  has  subsided  or  the  ulcer  has  bjj^G©^ clean.  Pannus  and 
vascular  fasciculi  do  not  contraindicate  cald^npl  or  the  yellow  ointment. 
If  under  their  use  the  vascular  fasciculi  J&p  not  be  brought  to  a  stand¬ 
still,  we  cauterize  the  advancing  edge  outlie  ulcer  with  the  point  of  a 
delicate  cautery  iron  (or  with  a  ^jWano- cautery  or  thermo-cautery 
point).  In  the  case  of  ulcers  qf^T^r  size  covered  with  exudation,  as 
well  as  in  the  case  of  deep  infl©ration  of  the  cornea,  moist  and  warm 
compresses,  applied  severa/T;iJ*res  a  day  for  one  or  two  hours  at  a  time 
over  the  closed  eyes,  pmvV'most  efficient.  With  regard  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  deep  ulcers  aijX^f  the  cicatrices  that  follow  ulcers,  the  general 
rules  set  forth  up^s^ne  head  of  affections  of  the  cornea  are  applica¬ 
ble.  A  banda^j^Vfiild  be  applied  only  in  case  of  imperative  necessity 
(e.  g.,  when  thenrare  ulcers  penetrating  deeply  into  the  cornea)  ;  other¬ 
wise  its  u^o-™^  better  be  avoided.  It  hinders  the  ready  escape  of  the 
tears  wj^IMre  so  copiously  secreted,  and,  as  it  very  soon  becomes  wet 
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through  with  the  secretion,  it  is  liable  to  set  up  eczema  of  the  skin  of 
the  lids. 

In  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  general  treatment ,  conducted  with  due 
regard  to  the  etiology,  is  of  especial  importance.  The  child’s  nourish¬ 
ment  should  be  strengthening  and  administered  at  regular  hours. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  dwelling  place  be  dry  and  well  ventilated, 
and  the  child  should  be  sedulously  kept  out  in  the  open  air,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  any  photophobia  that  may  exist.  Indeed,  in  any  case,  we  must 
not  yield  too  much  to  this  symptom  of  photophobia,  and  it  would  be 
quite  a  mistake  to  keep  children  in  a  dark  room  just  because  they  shun 
the  light.  As  invigorating  measures,  spongings  with  cold  water  are  of 
service ;  also  a  sojourn  in  the  country,  especially  at  the  mountains  or 
the  seashore.  After  the  acute  inflammation  has  run  its  course,  the  use 
of  brine  baths  or  of  sea  baths  is  of  great  service  in  preventing  relapses. 
Unfortunately,  the  carrying  out  of  all  these  regulations  is  only  too 
often  frustrated  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  by  the  poverty  of 
the  patients. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  scrofula  consists  in  the  administration 
of  cod-liver  oil  and  of  the  preparations  of  iodine,  iron,  arsenic,  and 
quinine.  The  sort  of  remedy  employed  and  its  dose  must  be  adapted 
to  each  individual  case.  Furthermore,  the  cure  of  the  eye  disease  is 
favorably  influenced  by  treating  any  coexisting  scrofulous  affections, 
especially  blepharitis,  and  also  eczema  of  the  face  and  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane.  In  these  affections  the  application  of  white-pre¬ 
cipitate  ointment  (one  to  two  per  cent)  does  good  service.  In  blepha¬ 
ritis  this  ointment  is  smeared  at  night  over  the  c1osq<1  palpebral  fissure. 
Eczematous  spots  upon  the  face  are  covered  wHjxajpledget  of  linen 
smeared  with  the  ointment,  and,  to  relieve  ecz^Acftous  coryza,  the  oint¬ 
ment  is  introduced  from  the  anterior  nares^Kiar  into  the  nose  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  rubbed  in.  For  relieving  mo^fc&zema  of  the  face,  we  can 
also  employ  with  great  advantage  a  ten  per  cent  nitrate-of-silver 

solution  applied  with  the  brush^akfij/  removal  of  the  crusts,  to  the 
raw  cutaneous  surface,  which  thus&ecomes  covered  with  a  thin  eschar, 
under  which  the  raw  spots  h^aKrapidly.  This  application  must  be 
repeated  at  first  daily,  aftoramd  at  intervals  of  several  days,  and  be 
kept  up  as  long  as  cru^^^nMnue  to  form. 

The  synonyms  wlwetQke  used  for  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  such  as  con¬ 
junctivitis  pblyctsenu^a,  conjunctivitis  pustulosa,  herpes  conjunctivas  (Stell- 
wag),  originate  frqjjKthe  view  that  the  efflorescence  on  the  conjunctiva  or  cornea 
is  a  hollow  vestffl^ifled  with  fluid  ( <j>\vKTaiva  [bladder],  pustula,  herpes  vesicle). 
But  the  eflto*0$fcnce  is  in  reality  never  a  vesicle,  but  a  solid,  though  soft,  projec¬ 
tion,  wl^\i&  formed  chiefly  by  an  accumulation  of  lymphoid  cells  (Figs.  28 
and  291  vhie  softening  and  liquefaction  of  this  cellular  mass  do  not  begin  in 
thei^Wtior  of  the  projection,  but  at  its  apex,  so  that  there  is  no  formation  of 
a  ca^yJ (vesicle  or  pustule),  but  a  loss  of  substance  (ulcer)  occurs,  lying  upon 
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the  free  surface  at  the  apex.  The  name  herpes  corneae,  moreover,  can  give 
rise  to  a  confusion  with  true  herpes  corneas  (herpes  febrilis  and  herpes  zoster, 
see  §  40). 

In  accord  with  the  precedent  set  by  the  older  authors,  I  formerly  denoted  con¬ 
junctivitis  eczematosa  under  the  name  of  conjunctivitis  lymphatica  (or  scrofu- 
losa)  on  account  of  its  undeniable  connection  with  scrofulosis.  Now,  following 
many  recent  authors,  I  replace  this  etiological  term  by  that  of  conjunctivitis 
eczematosa,  which  is  indicative  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  disease,  and 
thus  denotes  the  nature  of  the  morbid  process.  I  do  so  because  there  are  in¬ 
creasing  indications  for  considering  this  affection  of  the  conjunctiva  as  analo¬ 
gous  to  eczema  of  the  skin.  The  latter,  under  the  form  of  moist  eczema,  is,  like 
conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  found  particularly  often  in  scrofulous  children,  being 
present  especially  upon  the  face  and  upon  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  themselves 
(blepharitis  ulcerosa) ;  and  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  also  frequently  at¬ 
tacked  by  it.  This  simultaneous  occurrence  on  the  skin  and  in  the  eye  denotes 
in  many  cases  a  common  origin  from  the  scrofulous  diathesis  that  is  present; 
but  in  other  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  eczema  develops  in  one  spot  and  has 
been  transferred  from  it  to  the  other — i.  e. ,  from  the  skin  to  the  eye  or  from  the 
eye  to  the  adjacent  skin.  Even  in  adults  who  have  been  attacked  by  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  eczema  I  have  several  times  seen  inflammations  of  the  eye  develop  in 
the  course  of  the  disease,  which  were  associated  with  marginal  infiltrates  of  the 
cornea,  and  even  led  to  perforation,  and  which  therefore  presented  the  picture 
of  a  severe  conjunctivitis  eczematosa. 

A  certain  proof  of  the  identity  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  with  ecze¬ 
ma  of  the  skin  will  not  be  forthcoming  until  the  same  pathogenic  agent  has 
been  proved  to  exist  in  both  diseases.  Up  to  the  present  time  observers  have 
been  disposed  to  regard  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  as  the  agent 
in  question,  but  further  investigations  are  requisite  in  order  to  determine  this 
point.  \ 

The  authors  separate  the  eczematous  affections  of  the  con  j^mc^a  from  those 
of  the  cornea;  they  speak  of  conjunctivitis  and  of  kera^^f  eczematosa  or 
phlyctmnulosa,  of  herpes  of  the  conjunctiva  and  of  the  raQtea,  according  as  the 
efflorescence  is  located  upon  the  conjunctiva  or  the/$raea.  In  this  way,  for 
mere  love  of  system,  a  picture  of  disease  that,  cliB&Jfly  speaking,  is  a  perfect 
whole,  is  torn  in  two.  In  fact,  we  have  here  rejfTT^y^jt  one  single  disease,  which 
is  localized  sometimes  in  one  place,  sometim#^  rto-fln other.  Frequently  enough 
we  find  in  the  same  eye,  at  the  same  time, /^^efflorescence  in  the  conjunctiva; 
a  second  in  the  limbus,  half  in  the  coniunCtiva  and  half  in  the  cornea ;  and  a 
third  upon  the  cornea  itself.  Henco^p^the  foregoing  description  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  the  expression  conjunctivitis  ^J^jnatosa  is  employed  for  the  disease  in 
general,  no  matter  upon  what  jr^Cof  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  it  is  localized. 
This  can  be  done  without  drying  violence  to  anatomy,  inasmuch  as  the  outer¬ 
most  layer  of  the  cornea  mirage  looked  upon  as  the  continuation  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  over  the  cornetjjS*Accordingly,  we  can  regard  the  involvement  of  the 
cornea  in  conjunctivitf^V^czematosa  as  an  involvement  of  the  “conjunctival 
layer”  of  the  corm^QVFor  the  same  reason  pannus  trachomatosus  we  regard  as 
one  of  the  sympAra^of  conjunctivitis  trachomatosa,  and  not  as  an  independent 
affection  of  the  cornea. 

The  diffiwfyial  diagnosis  between  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  and  the  other 
affections  olr the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  made.  The  char- 
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acteristic  mark  of  the  former  lies  in  the  foeal  character  of  the  affection  as  well 
as  in  its  localization  upon  and  immediately  about  the  cornea.  Only  one  other 
variety  of  conjunctivitis,  the  conjunctivitis  ex  acne,  shares  this  peculiarity  with 
conjunctivitis  eczematosa;  but  that  disease  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
latter  by  the  accompanying  acne  rosacea  upon  the  face  (see  infra).  In  vernal 
catarrh  (§  20)  also  little  nodules  occur  upon  the  limbus,  but  never  break  down 
into  ulcers;  moreover,  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  too,  is  diseased,  and  in  a 
characteristic  fashion.  Of  the  diffuse  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva, 
catarrh  might  be  confounded  with  conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  For  in  intense 
and  obstinate  cases  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  the  affection  spreads  to  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva,  which  may  become  very  much  reddened,  swollen,  or 
even  velvety ;  in  that  case  a  mucous  or  muco-purulent  secretion  forms  upon  the 
conjunctiva.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  such  cases  and  catarrh, 
especially  if  just  at  the  moment  of  examination  there  are  no  characteristic  efflo¬ 
rescences  present  upon  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  Fortunately,  a  mistake 
in  diagnosis  does  no  harm,  since,  with  such  a  condition  of  the  conjunctiva 
existing,  gentle  cauterization  with  the  nitrate-of-silver  solution  is  always  indi¬ 
cated,  no  matter  what  the  origin  of  the  disease.  The  pustular  form  of  acute 
conjunctival  catarrh  forms  a  sort  of  intermediate  stage  between  catarrhal  con¬ 
junctivitis  and  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  (see  page  48). 

Eczematous  jpannus  is  to  be  chiefly  distinguished  from  pannus  trachomatosus 
by  the  fact  that  an  exact  examination  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  of  the 
fold  of  transition  either  discloses  the  changes  of  trachoma  or  establishes  the 
fact  of  their  absence.  In  regard  to  corneal  ulcers  which  have  been  preceded  by 
the  efflorescences  of  a  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
recognize  the  fact  of  this  origin  with  certainty,  except  when  the  ulcer  is  located 
at  the  very  margin  of  the  cornea  and  extends  into  the  limbus  conjunctive, 
corneal  ulcers  as  peripherally  situated  as  this  occurring  only  m  connection  with 
.conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  The  vascular  fasciculus  can  reafraW  be  confounded 
with  an  ordinary  corneal  ulcer,  to  which,  in  the  course  oZSCfeafing,  vessels  have 
made  their  way  from  the  limbus  so  as  to  form  a  lyfA^h-colored  bridge  be¬ 
tween  the  limbus  and  the  ulcer.  In  such  a  case  tfffim  is  no  fear  of  the  ulcer’s 
extending  into  the  pupillary  area  of  the  cornea,  ^m/after  the  ulcer  heals,  only  a 
small,  rounded  macula  is  left,  and  not  a  long^hp^que  stria,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
vascular  fasciculus.  The  distinction  betw^enjtlrese  two  affections  can  be  made 
as  follows :  In  the  vascular  fasciculus,  advancing  margin  of  the  ulcer,  in¬ 
filtrated  with  gray,  is  readily  visible;  0e  blood-vessels  as  they  run  up  to  it 
lie  in  the  furrow  which  the  ulcer  h^jchanneled  in  the  course  of  its  progress — 
lie,  therefore,  at  or  below  the ^1(^W  of  the  corneal  surface.  In  the  case  of  a 
simple  ulcer  with  which  a  c^J^fip^ment  of  vessels  has  been  associated,  this  fur¬ 
row  and  the  opacity  corres/JTWaing  to  it  are  wanting. 

In  the  treatment  cffcjftvjunctivitis  eczematosa  calomel  plays  the  greatest 
part.  Since  this  renmd^Tmder  its  own  form  is  insoluble  in  water,  it  was  at  first 
believed  that  a  pu£&nQnechanical  action  should  be  ascribed  to  it  (a  scratching 
open  of  the  efflojA^nces,  which  were  considered  to  be  vesicles).  But  opposed 
to  this  vie\^*fl^e  fact  that  indifferent  powders,  for  instance,  finely  pulverized 
glass,  wh&^^ere  also  employed  for  inspersions,  did  not  develop  the  same 
action.  ^Hore  recent  investigations  have  proved  that  the  action  of  calomel  is  a 
chenfc^pane.  The  calomel  powder,  when  sprinkled  into  the  eye,  remains  a 
lora^time  in  the  conjunctival  sac;  minute  quantities  of  it  are  transformed  by 
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the  sodium  chloride  contained  in  the  tears  into  corrosive  sublimate,*  which  is 
thus  continually  being  formed  in  small  quantities,  and  exerts  a  steadily  con¬ 
tinued  action  upon  the  conjunctiva.  According  to  others,  calomel  itself  is,  to 
a  small  extent,  soluble  in  a  salt  solution  such  as  the  tears  represent,  and  is  hence 
efficient  under  its  own  form.  If  we  undertake  the  inspersion  of  calomel  in 
patients  to  whom  at  the  same  time  iodine  is  being  administered  internally,  we 
not  infrequently  observe  a  strong  corrosive  action  from  the  calomel ;  for  the  latter 
lorms  with  the  iodine  excreted  in  the  tears  the  very  corrosive  mercuric  iodide 
(Sclilafke).  These  two  remedies,  therefore,  are  incompatible  with  each  other. 

A  symptom  that  is  especially  tormenting  for  the  patients  is  the  photophobia 
30  often  connected  with  conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  In  many  cases  this  persists 
obstinately  for  months.  The  parents  then  bring  the  children  to  the  physician, 
with  the  statement  that  they  have  been  “blind  ”  for  such  or  such  a  number  of 
weeks.  The  children  offer  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  forcible  opening  of  the 
eyes,  especially  when  there  are  excoriations  at  the  external  commissure,  which 
give  pain  and  are  prone  to  bleed  when  the  lids  are  separated.  Hence,  in  such 
cases  the  palpebral  fissure  is  to  be  opened  cautiously  and  not  too  wide,  so  as  to 
avoid  making  the  struggles  of  the  children  still  greater.  The  lids,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  upper  lid,  are  rendered  oedematous  by  the  constant  blepharospasm, 
because  the  veins  of  the  lids,  which  pass  between  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis, 
are  compressed  by  persistent  contraction  of  this  muscle.  Furthermore,  a  state 
of  inversion  of  the  lids  (entropion  spasticum)  may  be  induced  by  this  forcible 
squeezing  together  of  the  eyelids.  Finally,  cases  have  been  described  in  w  hich 
children  who  have  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  blepharospasm  were  perfectly 
blind  after  the  disappearance  of  this  symptom  (Von  Graefe,  Schirmer,  Leber, 
and  others).  Such  blindness  is  transient.  As  in  most  cases  no  objective 
changes  were  demonstrable  as  the  cause  of  the  blindness,  no  positive  expla¬ 
nation  for  it  can  yet  be  assigned. 

In  most  cases  the  blepharospasm  soon  yields  if  the  conjunctival  trouble, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  it,  has  been  ameliorated  by  appro treatment. 
In  case  the  spasm  of  the  lid  is  particularly  obstinate,  a2K?  mntment  (0.5 
gramme  of  extract  of  belladonna  to  5  grammes  of  IffaevWment)  may  be 
rubbed  into  the  patient’s  forehead  and  temples  twoA^  three  times  a  day. 
Instillations  of  cocaine,  pretty  frequently  repeatcH^r  douching  the  entire 
surface  of  the  body  with  cold  water  every  dav^-^OaTso  frequently  of  efficacy. 
Finally,  we  can  even  perform  the  operational/  splitting  the  external  com¬ 
missure  (canthoplasty,  see  §  168),  especiajK  when  the  palpebral  fissure  has 
been  abnormally  contracted  by  reason  of  bmpharophimosis. 

Herz  has  called  attention  to  the  that  many  children  wffio  suffer  from 
conjunctivitis  lymphatica  are  infesteyd^h  head  lice,  and  that  after  doing  away 
with  these  vermin  the  conjun6&^P  cnsease,  which  hitherto  may  have  been 
obstinate,  often  heals  witlwi(2p«ing  rapidity.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  head  lice  are  among  thtmjbst  frequent  causes  of  eczema  of  the  hairy  scalp. 


qST 

Beside  eczema*  w*  lowing  exanthemata,  both  acute  and  chronic,  are  asso¬ 


ciated  with  dis< 


t^< 

5\^f  the  conjunctiva. 


[*  Accou^^g  to  some,  however,  calomel  can  remain  in  contact  with  tear  fluid 
for  an  indent  te  time  without  change. — D.] 
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(a)  Acute  Exanthemata. 

Measles  is  regularly  associated  with  a  conjunctivitis.  This  appears  under 
the  form  of  an  acute  conjunctival  catarrh,  develops  early  (before  the  eruption 
of  the  exanthem  upon  the  skin),  and  generally  disappears  of  itself  after  two  or 
three  weeks  without  leaving  any  bad  consequences  behind. 

Only  in  exceptional  instances  does  the  conjunctivitis  of  measles  take  on  a 
blennorrhceal  or  even  a  diphtheritic  aspect  (without  actually  turning  into  true 
blennorrhoea  or  diphtheria).  In  such  cases  the  cornea  is  endangered.  During 
convalescence  in  some  cases  of  measles,  when  the  conjunctival  inflammation 
had  already  become  pretty  slight,  I  have  observed  numerous  Meibomian  glands, 
both  on  the  upper  and  the  lower  lids,  becoming  inflamed  and  suppurating  (hor¬ 
deola  meibomiana,  see  §  108).  The  purulent  contents  were  evacuated  partly 
through  the  orifices  of  the  glands,  partly  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  lid  after 
breaking  through  the  tarsus  and  the  conjunctiva. 

In  variola ,  smallpox  pustules  not  infrequently  develop  upon  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  generally  upon  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  near  the  intermarginal  line.  Small¬ 
pox  pustules  which  develop  upon  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  near  the  lim¬ 
bus  are  dangerous  from  their  setting  up  a  purulent  keratitis  in  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  cornea — a  condition  which  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  ulcus 
serpens  that  develops  metastatically  in  smallpox  (see  §  36). 


(5)  Chronic  Exanthemata. 

(1)  Acne  Kosacea  Conjunctive. — This  disease  of  the  conjunctiva,  described 

by  Arlt,  begins  as  follows  :  A  minute  nodule  forms,  with  moderate  symptoms 
of  irritation,  upon  the  limbus.  This  efflorescence  breaks  down  after  some  days, 
and  the  ulcer  thus  produced  heals  without  leaving  any  visible  cicatrix  behind. 
This  affection  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  simple. typical  picture  of 
conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  and  shares  with  the  latter  iW^muliar  tendency  to 
frequent  recurrence.  On  this  account  it  is  very  tormeiffy^to  the  patient.  It 
is  possible  to  make  the  differential  diagnosis  chiefly  fer^'the  fact  that  conjunc¬ 
tivitis  ex  acne  attacks  only  adults  and  those  who  the  same  time  affected 

with  acne  rosacea.  It  is  important  to  make  tHs^&Jrect  diagnosis,  since  other¬ 
wise  we  might  labor  in  vain  to  prevent  the^jGVrences — a  thing  which  can  be 
done  only  by  a  suitable  and  long-contii^uetf  treatment  of  the  acne  rosacea. 
The  conjunctivitis  itself  is  most  speedijvUmred  by  inspersions  of  calomel. 

(2)  Pemphigus  Conjunctive. — In^)s  disease  the  conjunctiva,  although  red¬ 
dened  as  a  whole,  displays  one  or  ^^o  spots  that  are  deprived  of  their  epithe¬ 
lium  and  covered  with  a  gray  c^aWig.  While  these  spots  are  slowly  undergo¬ 
ing  cicatrization — a  process^C^led  with  shrinking  of  the  subjacent  conjunctiva 
— spots  of  the  same  natureNqipear  in  other  places.  Thus  there  is  produced  a 
constantly  increasing  (rcajHuial  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva,  whose  progress, 
it  is  true,  is  very  sfflw  (Extending  over  months  and  years),  but  is  irresistible. 
The  conjunctiva  tfeAQies  whitish,  cloudy,  and  tense.  First,  the  folds  of  transi¬ 
tion  vanish,  thciQffds  make  their  appearance,  stretching  in  a  vertical  direction 
from  the  H&^cross  to  the  eyeball,  and  finally  the  lids  are  retracted  so  that 
trichiasis^$Wts.  The  conjunctiva  at  the  same  time  grows  continually  drier, 
and  the\acnrymal  secretion  dries  up,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  excretory  ducts 
of  fl^SaVhrymal  gland  become  occluded  by  the  shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva, 
l^^rs  form  upon  the  cornea,  which  later  gets  to  be  clouded  all  over,  and 
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likewise  dry  upon  its  surface.  In  the  bad  cases  the  lids  at  length  become  com¬ 
pletely  adherent  to  the  eyeball,  so  that  the  cornea  is  permanently  covered  by 
the  lids  and  the  eye  is  incurably  blind  (symblepharon  totale).  Hence,  the 
prognosis  of  pemphigus  is  very  unfavorable — the  more  so  as  both  eyes  are 
always  attacked. 

In  pemphigus  of  the  conjunctiva,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  pemphigus 
of  the  skin,  bullae  are  only  exceptionally  found,  their  place  being  taken  by 
denuded  areas  in  the  conjunctiva.  This  is  explainable  from  the  anatomical 
character  of  the  latter.  Its  epithelium  is  so  soft  and  delicate  that  it  can  not, 
like  the  epidermis,  be  lifted  up  in  broad  layers  by  serous  exudation,  but 
ruptures  and  is  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  shreds  ;  hence  the  raw  spots 
upon  the  conjunctiva,  which  soon  become  covered  with  a  gray  coating,  as  is 
so  frequently  the  case  in  wounds  of  mucous  membranes. 

Pemphigus  of  the  conjunctiva  is  usually  found  in  conjunction  with  erup¬ 
tions  of  pemphigus  upon  the  skin.  Still  more  frequently  there  exists  with  the 
pemphigus  of  the  conjunctiva  an  analogous  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  throat,  or  nose.  In  these  localities  the  pemphigus  runs  a  course 
like  that  in  the  conjunctiva  and  may,  particularly  in  the  buccal  cavity,  lead  to 
shrinking  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  thus  to  stenosis  of  the  mouth.  But  it 
may  also  happen  that  a  lesion  of  the  kind  just  described  exists  in  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  without  pemphigus  being  present  elsewhere  in  the  body.  That  such  cases 
as  these,  which  were  first  described  by  Yon  Graefe  as  essential  phthisis  of 
the  conjunctiva,  are  also  to  be  ascribed  to  pemphigus,  is  not  certain,  though 
probable. 

Treatment  has  no  power  to  restrain  the  process.  Arsenic  is  administered 
internally  for  the  pemphigus;  and  to  make  the  patient  easier,  mucilaginous 
remedies  are  instilled  into  the  eyes  as  in  xerophthalmus  (see  page  76).  Trans¬ 
plantation  of  pieces  from  another  mucous  membrane  into  the  conjunctival  sac 
may  be  tried  in  order  to  replace  the  conjunctiva  that  has  been  destroyed. 

(3)  Lupus  Conjunctive. — Lupus  of  the  skin  sometimes  is  qjftmnued  over  the 
edges  of  the  lids  upon  the  conjunctiva.  In  this  situation  iu2p$tears  as  an  ulcer, 
the  bottom  of  wiiich  is  covered  with  granulations  in  whtelKfcubercle  bacilli  can 
be  made  out.  Lupus  of  the  conjunctiva  must  therefor^Q^  regarded  as  a  tuber¬ 
culous  disease,  for  which  reason  reference  for  furtIh§XAtails  must  be  made  to 
the  article  on  tuberculosis  of  the  conjunctiva 

In  the  case  of  other  exanthemata,  too,  for  ^l^auce  in  macular  and  papular 
syphilides,  in  pityriasis,  psoriasis,  ichthycS^  herpes  iris,  dermatitis  herpeti¬ 
formis,  lepra,  etc.,  the  conjunctiva  is  sonfdSmes  characteristically  implicated. 
In  lepra ,  nodules  generally  develop  nm(0jthe  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  subse¬ 
quently  grow  dowrn  into  the  subjm^JijJSpclera  and  also  upon  the  cornea;  when 
upon  the  latter  they  not  infreqj^&tty  have  the  appearance  of  a  new  growth. 
There  is  an  associated  iritij^<0pimes  combined  with  the  formation  of  lepra 
nodules  in  the  iris ;  also  cj&itts.  The  nodules  in  the  different  parts  of  the  eye 
finally  bi 


19.  (Saemisch)  is  a  chronic 

disease,  r  characteristic  changes 

in  these  the  eyeball.  The  con- 
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junctiva  of  tlie  tarsus  is  covered  with  papillae,  which  are  broad  and 
flattened,  so  as  to  make  the  conjunctiva  appear  like  a  pavement  of 
cobble-stones.  Over  the  whole  lies  a  delicate,  bluish- white  film,  as 
if  a  thin  layer  of  milk  had  been  poured  over  the  conjunctiva.  The 
changes  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  are  still  more  striking, 
although  not  so  constantly  present.  Growths  arise  from  the  limbus 
at  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the  cornea,  under  the  form  of  brownish, 
uneven,  hard  nodules  of  gelatinous  appearance.  These  extend  partly 
into  the  transparent  cornea  for  a  short  distance,  and  still  farther  in  the 
opposite  direction  into  the  conjunctiva.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
nodules  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  which  break  down  so  speedily, 
these  nodules  never  ulcerate ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  very  stable 
bodies,  often  lasting  for  years  with  but  slight  variations  in  size. 

Quite  as  characteristic  as  the  changes  objectively  perceptible  are  the 
statements  given  by  the  patients.  They  say  that  during  the  winter 
they  experience  little  or  no  annoyance  from  their  eyes,  but  as  soon  as 
the  first  warm  days  come  in  spring  the  eyes  begin  to  grow  red  and  to 
water ;  the  patients  are  greatly  tormented  by  photophobia,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  a  constant  itching  in  the  eyes.  The  warmer  the  weather,  the 
greater  the  intensity  of  the  subjective  troubles ;  conversely,  the  patients 
feel  easier  if,  for  instance,  there  occur  in  summer  a  series  of  cool,  rainy 
days.  In  autumn  the  troubles  once  more  abate,  and  during  the  cold 
season  they  disappear  completely,  only  to  begin  anew  in  the  following 
spring.  The  difference  in  the  objective  condition  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year  is  considerably  less  than  one  would  suppose  from  the  great 
change  in  the  patient’s  subjective  state,  and  consists^rincipally  in  the 
eyes  being  free  from  discoloration  in  winter  and  HjVcfled  in  summer, 
while  the  growths  upon  the  conjunctiva  appeal  •J0t  slightly  smaller  in 
winter  than  in  summer. 

Yernal  catarrh  is  a  pretty  rare  diseag^vdiiefly  affecting  the  male 
sex  and  the  ages  of  boyhood  and  ym*tfQ  Many  patients  seem  to  be 
in  other  respects  quite  healthy,  whfleV^k&ers,  without  being  scrofulous, 
display  besides  pallor  of  the  compLg&on  multiple  swellings  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands,  especially  on  theyiWk:  and  lower  jaw.  Almost  always 
both  eyes  are  attacked.  Tb£v>nsease  generally  keeps  on  making  its 
return  annually  for  years,  and  often  longer  still,  for  ten 

or  even  twenty  years,  finally  it  becomes  extinct,  without  leaving 

o^its^presence  behind.  The  prognosis  is  therefore 
nufimate  outcome,  but  bad  as  regards  the  duration, 
time  we  know  of  no  remedy  for  curing  the  disease 
its  annual  return.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is 


any  marked  trace 
good  as  regards  tl; 
as  up  to  the  prj 
or  for  pre\e< 


unknown 

Inasunhch  as  we  are  unable  to  cure  the  disease,  the  treatment  must 
be  to  the  amelioration  of  the  subjective  symptoms.  We  com- 

b^tlro  inflammation  with  the  remedies  used  for  acute  and  chronic  con- 
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junctival  catarrh.  For  the  itching  and  photophobia,  cocaine  in  two- 
per-cent  solution  may  be  instilled.  If  the  growths  are  of  a  considerable 
size  they  may  be  removed. 

Vernal  catarrh  is  not  a  catarrh,  as  the  not  altogether  suitable  name  chosen 
for  it  would  indicate,  but  is  a  disease  sui  generis.  It  was  first  described  by 
Arlt  (1846),  who  regarded  it  as  a  peculiar  variety  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa. 
Subsequently  Desmarres  mentioned  it  under  the  title  u  hypertrophie  perikera- 
tique,”  Von  Graefe  as  gelatinous  thickening  of  the  limbus,  Hirschberg  as 
phlyctsena  pallida.  Saemisch  first  brought  into  prominence  the  characteristic 
exacerbation  of  the  disease  during  the  warm  season,  and  therefore  called  it 
vernal  catarrh,  by  which  name  it  is  at  present  commonly  designated.  Horner 
discovered  the  peculiar  character  of  the  tarsal  conjunctiva,  and  thus  completed 
the  picture  of  the  disease. 

The  papillm  on  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  are  hard — sometimes  as  hard  as  car¬ 
tilage.  They  are  found  to  consist  of  a  sort  of  areolar  connective  tissue,  with  a 
peculiar,  hyaloid  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the  connective  tissue  and  of  the 
vessels.  The  epithelium  covering  the  papillae  is  thickened,  and  to  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  the  macroscopically  visible  bluish-white  film  upon  the  surface  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  growths  upon  the  limbus  consist  of  con¬ 
nective  tissue,  which  is  provided  with  very  many  cells  and  blood-vessels.  Here, 
also,  the  epithelium  is  greatly  thickened,  and  in  places  penetrates  into  the  parts 
below,  under  the  form  of  solid  epithelial  plugs  (Horner,  Vetsch).  The  growths 
are  separated  from  the  healthy  cornea  by  sharply  defined  borders.  In  the 
cornea  a  slender  gray  stria,  resembling  the  arcus  senilis,  may  be  seen,  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  nodule,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  slender 
strip  of  transparent  cornea. 

In  the  lightest  cases  of  vernal  catarrh  it  often  happens  that  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  are  not  present.  Most  frequently  it  is  the  growths  upon  tile  limbus  that 
are  wanting,  the  changes  upon  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  aloneH^ira  found.  The 
latter  are,  hence,  more  important  for  the  diagnosis  of  the/rjibease.  But  there 
are  also  cases  in  which  just  the  reverse  occurs,  i.  e.,  Hi^frmbus  is  thickened, 
but  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  shows  no  chara^hpistic  changes.  Some¬ 
times  the  only  thing  to  indicate  the  presence  disease  is  a  peculiar, 

constant,  tawny  redness  of  the  eyeball,  made  coarse,  reticulate  conjunc¬ 

tival  injection,  combined  with  an  evident  eiliftw/injection.  In  such  doubtful 
cases  the  diagnosis  can  be  established  on4vby  the  history,  the  specially  char¬ 
acteristic  features  of  which  are  the  itchiug'and  the  dependence  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  upon  the  external  temperature. 

In  severe  cases  the  growths  up<|5  til#  limbus  sometimes  reach  a  considerable 
extent.  They  may  even  go  entirelyround  the  cornea,  so  that  the  latter  is  en¬ 
circled  by  a  high,  hard  walir  w  two  cases  I  have  seen  the  cornea  itself  quite 
extensively  attacked  by  tluKi&orbid  process.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  six¬ 
teen-year-old  boy,  in  who^  a  layer  resembling  a  pannus,  but  pale,  gelatinous- 
looking,  and  devoid  ssels,  shot  out  over  the  cornea  from  the  thickened 
limbus.  In  spit^Ottattempts  to  check  by  therapeutic  measures  the  progress 
of  the  growth)Nfl^whole  cornea  was  ultimately  covered  by  it,  and  remained 
permanently  clouded.  In  the  second  case,  a  Greek  of  thirty  years  of  age,  an 
analogou$r|V(^vth  took  place  on  the  cornea  of  both  eyes,  although  it  did  not 
cover  flag  cornea  completely,  but  left  free  on  both  sides  a  small  central  area, 
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about  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  pupil.  According  to  Van  Millingen, 
such  cases  not  infrequently  come  under  observation  in  Constantinople,  where 
the  disease  appears  to  occur  much  more  often  than  it  does  here. 

The  second  case  is  also  of  interest  because  it  concerned  a  grown  man,  while 
the  disease  ordinarily  occurs  only  in  youth.  Quite  small  children  are  also 
exempt  from  it;  there  is  only  one  instance  of  a  one-year-old  child  being 
observed  to  suffer  from  the  disease. 

The  growths  in  the  limbus  might  lead  to  a  confusion  of  vernal  catarrh  with 
conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  the  papillae  upon  the  conjunctiva  tarsi  to  a  confusion 
with  trachoma.  The  growths  in  the  limbus  are  distinguished  from  the  efflores¬ 
cences  in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  apart  from  their  external  appearance, 
chiefly  by  their  unchangeable  character  during  even  a  prolonged  course  of 
observation.  The  papillary  outgrowths  are  most  of  all  distinguished  by  their 
bluish- white  coating,  which  is  wanting  in  papillary  trachoma.  The  history  of 
the  case  is  also  of  special  importance  in  making  the  differential  diagnosis. 
The  extremely  characteristic  statements  in  regard  to  the  fact  of  a  return  of  the 
disease  every  year  in  the  spring  often  establish  the  correct  diagnosis  before 
we  have  even  looked  at  the  eye.  In  hay  fever,  to  be  sure,  there  is  also  gener¬ 
ally  a  return  of  the  conjunctivitis  every  year  in  the  spring  (see  page.  48).  But 
this  recurrence  is  an  acute  one,  and  runs  its  course  wdthin  a  few  weeks,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  symptoms  of  vernal  catarrh  last  during  the  whole  of  the 
warm  season. 

In  the  treatment  of  vernal  catarrh  I  have  found  the  instillation  of  a  three- 
per-cent  solution  of  boric  acid  and  the  inunction  of  a  one  to  two  per  cent  oint¬ 
ment  of  white  precipitate,  as  recommended  by  Arlt,  to  be  the  most  efficient 
means  for  alleviating  the  patient’s  sufferings.  For  the  relief  of  the  itching  I 
often  and  with  success  use  Van  Millingen’s  prescription  of  dilute  acetic  acid 
(one  drop  of  acidum  aceticum  dilutum  to  ten  to  twenty  grammes  of  water)  in¬ 
stilled  into  the  eye  several  times  a  day. 

•lien  lymphatic 


Amyloid  Degeneration  of  the  Conju^jhua'a. — This  rare  disease  has 
hitherto  been  observed  only  in  Russia  and  t]}£j(c^untries  adjacent,  and  was  first 
described  by  Oettingen  in  Dorpat.  It  conQs™ in  a  peculiar  degeneration  of  the 
conjunctiva,  by  reason  of  which  the  lat$^r  becomes  yellowish,  translucent  like 
wax,  nonvascular,  and  very  friable.  ’(0th  this  there  is  associated  a  consider- 
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very  little.  The  disease  runs  a  very  chronic  course,  dragging  on  for  years 
without  any  real  inflammatory  symptoms,  until  at  length  the  patient  is  deprived 
of  the  use  of  his  eyes  by  his  inability  to  open  the  misshapen  lids. 

Microscopic  examination  has  shown  that  the  degeneration  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  originates  from  the  subconjunctival  cellular  tissue.  This  at  first  is  found 
to  be  very  abundantly  infiltrated  with  cells  (adenoid  proliferation).  This  is 
followed  by  the  formation  in  the  tissues  of  dully  lustrous,  homogeneous  bodies, 
which  are  called  by  the  name  either  of  amyloid  or  of  hyalin,  according  to  the 
reaction  that  they  give  with  stains.  Hyalin  may  occur  as  a  preliminary  stage  in 
the  development  of  amyloid;  but  generally  it  represents  a  variety  of  tissue 
degeneration  ( hyaline  degeneration  of  the  conjunctiva :)  distinct  from  the  amyloid, 
and  showing  no  tendency  to  pass  over  into  the  latter.  Hyaline  and  amyloid 
degenerations  present  almost  precisely  the  same  clinical  picture,  so  that  a  posi¬ 
tive  distinction  between  the  two  can  be  made  only  by  examining  excised  pieces 
of  conjunctiva.  Finally,  calcification  or  ossification  may  take  place  in  the 
degenerated  mucous  membrane. 


The  disease  attacks  people  in  middle  life,  and  ordinarily  both  eyes  are 
affected.  Very  frequently  amyloid  degeneration  is  preceded  by  trachoma  of 
the  conjunctiva,  which,  however,  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
affection,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  can  develop  in  eyes  that  previously  wTere 
healthy.  The  actual  cause  of  the  disease  is  not  known.  In  every  instance  it  is 
a  purely  local  process,  for  the  individuals  attacked  by  it  are  sound  as  far  as  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  concerned,  and  do  not  suffer  from  amyloid  degeneration  of 
the  internal  organs,  with  which,  therefore,  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  has  nothing  at  all  to  do. 

Medical  treatment  is  powerless  against  this  disease.  We  must  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  removing  the  growths  upon  the  conjunctiva  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
lids  can  be  opened  and  vision  thus  rendered  possible.  It  is  by  no  means  neces¬ 
sary,  indeed  it  is  not  at  all  advisable,  to  remove  by  a  radical  ouajYtion  all  the 
diseased  parts,  since  the  portion  of  the  grow  th  that  is  leftHjohiKd  generally 
atrophies  of  itself  afterward.  rs& 

VII.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Co^Octiya. 


20.  In  the  conjunctiva  tuberculosis  otfmp^ily  appears  under  the 
guise  of  ulcers.  Tuberculous  ulcers  arejlob&fed  as  a  rule  in  the  tarsal 
conjunctiva.  The  diseased  lid  even  on^pernal  inspection  looks  thick¬ 
ened.  In  everting  the  lid  there  apwpars  upon  its  conjunctival  surface 
an  ulcer  which  is  either  covered  ^grayish-red  granulations,  or  has  a 
yellowish-red,  hxrdaceous-lool^u0base.  In  its  vicinity  small  gray  nod¬ 
ules  (tubercle  nodules)  or  rftygrowths  resembling  a  cock’s  comb  are 
often  found  in  the  conjunctiva.  The  ulcer  shows  no  disposition  to 
heal ;  on  the  contrajw^ii  spreads,  although  it  does  so  very  slowly.  It 
may  pass  over  to  thpyon j unctiva  of  the  eyeball ;  and  even  the  cornea 
is  sometimes  c@\^5a  over  by  a  sort  of  pannus.  In  especially  severe 
cases  the  ulcef^bs  not  remain  confined  to  the  conjunctiva,  but  eats 
through  th&  entire  thickness  of  the  lid,  so  that  even  on  external  ex¬ 
am  in  atio^Ha deficiency  of  tissue  is  observable  in  the  lid.  Q.uite  early  in 
the  diJWise  the  lymphatic  gland  in  front  of  the  ear  becomes  swollen ; 
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afterward,  the  lymphatic  glands  about  the  lower  jaw  and  in  the  neck 
also  become  enlarged.  The  clinical  picture  afforded  by  the  disease  is 
thus  pretty  characteristic,  although  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  considered  as 
established  only  when  fragments  of  tissue  have  been  removed  from  the 
ulcer,  and  tubercle  bacilli  have  been  proved  by  the  ordinary  methods  to 
exist  in  them,  or  when  tuberculosis  of  the  iris  can  be  produced  in  rab¬ 
bits’  eyes  by  inoculation  with  fragments  of  this  sort. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  conjunctiva  generally  attacks  only  one  eye. 
The  patient  does  not  suffer  pain ;  it  is  only  by  the  swelling  of  the  lid, 
the  purulent  secretion,  and  subsequently  by  the  diminution  of  visual 
power,  that  he  is  annoyed  and  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  his 
trouble.  The  disease  occurs,  almost  without  exception,  in  young  peo¬ 
ple,  and  runs  an  uncommonly  chronic  course,  being  often  protracted 
over  many  years.  Even  after  an  apparently  radical  cure  it  shows  a 
great  tendency  to  recur,  and  it  can,  by  infecting  the  rest  of  the  organ¬ 
ism,  finally  lead  to  the  patient’s  death  from  tuberculosis.  The  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  cases  where  a  complete  removal  of  all  the  diseased  parts 
seems  still  possible  consists  in  the  radical  excision  or  curetting  of  the 
ulcer  with  a  subsequent  thorough  cauterization  of  the  raw  surface.  The 
wounds  made  by  the  operation  are  strewn  every  day  until  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  healed  with  finely  powdered  iodoform,  a  remedy  which  just  in 
tuberculous  processes  is  of  particular  efficacy.  In  some  cases  a  cure  has 
been  effected  by  the  injection  of  Koch’s  serum. 

Tuberculosis  and  lupus  of  the  conjunctiva  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  affections 
which  are  identical  in  their  essential  character,  in  so  far  as  both  represent  ulcer¬ 
ative  processes  which  are  produced  and  maintained  by  the#fAsence  of  tubercle 
bacilli.  In  fact,  the  first  cases  of  tuberculous  ulcers  conjunctiva  were 

described  as  primary  lupus  of  the  conjunctiva  (that  isjJ&Jus  of  the  conjunctiva 
without  any  coincident  lupus  of  the  skin)  (Arlt).  two  processes  are  dis¬ 

tinguished  only  by  external  points  of  difference  ^©ing  to  their  outward  aspect 
and  their  course.  Thus,  as  a  rule,  lupous  m^fiystinguished  from  tuberculous 
ulcers  of  the  conjunctiva  by  the  fact  that  theVmive  migrated  from  the  skin  to 
the  conjunctiva,  and  that,  like  lupus  of  tafe  skm,  they  show  a  spontaneous  cicatri¬ 
zation  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  tl(^ncer  keeps  advancing  (see  also  p.  103). 

Tuberculosis  of  the  conjunctivOmay  be  primary  or  secondary.  It  is  pri¬ 
mary  if  no  sign  of  tuberculosis  i^&esent  in  the  rest  of  the  body  at  the  time 
when  the  affection  of  the  (^^ctiva  begins.  In  that  case  tuberculosis  of  the 
conjunctiva  represents  a  p>«^v  local  affection  which  has,  without  doubt,  been 
excited  by  direct  infec/Toipof  the  conjunctiva.  A  particle  of  dust  containing 
bacilli  gets  into  the  conjitfnctival  sac,  and  with  its  sharp  angles  produces  a  small 
superficial  lesion  conjunctiva  which  is  thus  infected  (tubercle  bacilli,  ac¬ 

cording  to  the  rd^rches  of  Yalude,  not  penetrating  into  the  conjunctiva  when 
the  epithelitfjriG^  intact).  In  favor  of  an  infection  of  this  sort  is  the  fact  that 
we  see  tif^^ulous  ulcers  so  frequently  beginning  in  the  region  of  the  sulcus 
subtarsaltis,  where  small  foreign  bodies  are  most  readily  retained.  Some  cases 
of  tuberculosis  have  also  been  described,  which  originated  in  the  con- 

juXctiVa  bulbi  and  even  in  the  cornea  itself. 
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Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  conjunctiva  may  remain  for  a  long  time  confined 
to  the  latter;  indeed,  in  exceptional  cases  it  may  even  heal  spontaneously.  The 
rule,  however,  is  for  tuberculosis  to  spread  from  here  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
organism.  This  extension  may  take  place  by  way  of  the  lymphatic  circulation, 
the  neighboring  lymph  glands  becoming  first  affected  with  tuberculosis.  Or, 
the  disease  may  extend  by  continuity,  the  lachrymal  passages  first  and  subse¬ 
quently  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  being  infected  by  means  of  the  tears  which 
contain  bacilli. 

Those  cases  of  conjunctival  tuberculosis  are  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  in 
which  either  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  evident  tuberculosis  of  the  internal 
organs  (especially  of  the  lungs)  or  in  which  tuberculosis  is  transmitted  to  the 
conjunctiva  from  places  in  its  vicinity.  A  tuberculous  affection  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  may  be  transferred  to  the  conjunctiva  by  way  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  passages.  Not  infrequently,  therefore,  we  find  conjunctiva,  lachrymal  sac, 
and  nasal  mucous  membrane  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  tuberculosis,  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  case  and  an  exact  examination  generally  ren¬ 
der  it  possible  to  make  sure  whether  the  affection  has  passed  down  from  the 
conjunctiva  to  the  nose  or  vice  versa. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  prognosis  and  treatment  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  tuberculosis  is  confined  to  the  conjunctiva  or  not.  In  the  former 
case  we  would  regard  the  operation  of  removing  thoroughly  all  the  diseased 
parts  as  of  very  great  value,  since  by  it  the  patient  may  be  permanently  relieved 
of  his  tuberculosis ;  while  in  the  second  case  a  radical  cure  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Ulcers  op  the  Conjunctiva. — Ulcers  of  the  conjunctiva,  besides  occurring 
as  a  result  of  tuberculosis,  are  also  observed  in  the  following  conjunctival 
affections : 

(a)  As  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  conjunctivitis,  an  example  being  the  minute 
ulcers  originating  in  the  efflorescences  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  or  those 
which  have  given  its  name  to  the  pustular  form  of  catarrh. 

(b)  After  the  separation  of  necrotic  portions  of  the  conjun^d^a^as  in  diph¬ 
theria,  or  after  burning  of  the  conjunctiva  with  heat  or  caus^^.  Here  belong 
also  the  eschars  produced  artificially  by  the  use  of  too  sti^^applications. 

(c)  As  a  result  of  exanthemata ;  ulcers,  for  instanqej^Wich  are  derived  from 
a  variolous  pustule  or  from  the  rupture  of  a  bulla  ahn&mphigus  upon  the  con¬ 
junctiva, 

it^Hue 


len  found  a  small  raw  spot, 
Here  we  have  to  do  with  a 
er  side  of  the  lid.  As  a  rule,  a 
granulations  into  the  cavity  of  the 


(d)  Upon  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  there  is  qitite 

from  which  rises  a  little  mass  of  granulatipwS 
chalazion  which  has  broken  through  on  th^  1: 
slender  sound  can  be  introduced  throuyW&fe 
chalazion.  ^  (si*) 

( e )  I  have  seen  in  some  case^tfirifie  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  or  the  plica 
semilunaris,  ulcers  covered  with  &3hick  layer  of  pus,  which  w7ere  of  acute  origin. 
These  were  accompanied  by  vioAut  inflammatory  symptoms  in  the  conjunctiva, 
and  by  swelling  of  the  ^dSjand  of  the  lymph  gland  in  front  of  the  ear,  and 
were  associated  with  q^fljNconsiderable  pain.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  should 
be  attributed  to  infe^mn  from  without,  produced  perhaps  by  the  stings  of  in¬ 
sects  or  by  smal^Sm^sted  foreign  bodies.  Ulcers  of  this  kind  may  also  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  transfer  of  vaccine  virus  from  a  vaccination  pustule. 

(/)  Ul^^S^hich  have  developed  from  the  breaking  dowm  of  epitheliomata 
of  the  cjnjmrctiva. 
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(< g )  Syphilitic  ulcers.  Generally  we  have  here  to  do  with  those  losses  of 
substance  which  have  arisen  from  the  breaking  down  of  an  initial  sclerosis. 
These,  as  a  rule,  are  situated  near  the  free  border  of  the  lids,  but  are  also  ob¬ 
served  in  the  retrotarsal  fold  and  even  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball.  The 
transmission  of  syphilis  appears  to  take  place  most  frequently  by  kissing,  and 
in  small  children  also  by  the  practice  which  many  nurses  have  of  moistening 
the  agglutinated  edges  of  the  lids  with  saliva  in  order  to  open  them.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  also,  syphilitic  ulcers  have  been  observed,  which  were  produced  by  the 
breaking  down  of  gummata  of  the  conjunctiva  (Hirschberg).  Syphilitic  ulcers 
of  the  conjunctiva  are  among  the  greatest  of  rarities. 


VIII.  Injuries  oe  the  Conjunctiva. 


21.  The  following  varieties  of  injuries  of  the  conjunctiva,  which 
are  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  are  observed  : 

(a)  Foreign  bodies  in  the  conjunctival  sac.  Small-sized  foreign 
bodies,  like  grains  of  dust,  particles  of  coal  or  of  ashes,  which  so  often 
get  into  the  eye  during  a  railroad  journey,  the  wing  cases,  of  small 
beetles,  etc.,  fall  first  upon  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  are  brushed  away 
from  this  spot  by  the  movements  of  the  upper  lid,  and  then  generally 
stick  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  latter  at  a  spot  not  far  from  its  free 
border,  where  a  shallow  furrow,  the  sulcus  subtarsalis,  runs  parallel  to 
the  edge  of  the  lid  and  catches  the  foreign  body.  The  pain  which  such 
a  foreign  body  causes,  and  which  is  often  quite  considerable,  does  not 
originate  in  the  conjunctiva  itself,  which  has  very  little  sensitiveness, 
but  in  the  cornea,  inasmuch  as  with  every  movement  of  the  lid  the 
foreign  body  is  carried  over  the  cornea  and  scraraAit.  Hence  the 
pain  is  absent  as  long  as  the  eye  is  kept  quietlvj^ea.  It  is  easy  to 
remove  the  foreign  body  after  the  lid  is  evertedr^j^ 

In  other  cases,  small,  sharp-pointed  fomijs^  bodies  penetrate  into 
the  conjunctiva,  and  may  remain  there  time.  Grains  of  pow¬ 

der  remain  fixed  in  the  conjunctiva  ffSfW  eyeball  without  giving  rise 
to  any  further  irritation,  and  may  thu^rore  be  left  in  the  conjunctiva. 
Larger-sized  foreign  bodies  are  rained  in  the  conjunctival  sac  only 
when  they  get  into  the  upper  g^trotarsal  fold.  In  this  spot  they  stay, 
remaining  still  even  duringmrer  act  of  winking,  cause  no  irritation  of 
the  cornea,  and  therefom^0OTce  but  little  trouble.  After  some  time 
has  elapsed  they  bee  ‘  V^cite  the  symptoms  of  chronic  conjunctival 


catarrh. 


(b)  Solutions  continuity  of  the  conjunctiva  are  not  rare,  and 
m  associated-^rtli  extensive  infiltration  of  blood  (ecchymosis).  If 
edges  Qjy^r  wound  are  not  too  greatly  lacerated,  the  conjunctival 
md  c^jN^closed  with  a  stitch. 

wrns  of  the  conjunctiva  and  injuries  by  caustics  are  pretty 


Burns  are  the  result  of  hot  water  or  steam,  hot  ashes  (espe- 


ar  ashes),  exploding  powder,  flames  striking  against  the  eye, 
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molten  metal,  etc.  Of  the  injuries  by  caustics,  which  may  be  produced 
both  by  acids  and  by  alkalies,  those  that  arise  from  the  action  of  lime 
are  the  most  frequent,  the  lime  getting  into  the  eye  usually  under  the 
form  of  mortar. 

The  action  of  burns  is  the  same  as  that  of  caustics;  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  at  the  affected  spots  is  destroyed  and  converted  into  an  eschar. 
These  spots  stand  out  as  gray  or  white  patches  in  the  midst  of  the 
reddened  and  swollen  portions  of  the  conjunctiva  that  are  not  escha- 
rotic.  The  eschars  separate  in  consequence  of  a  delimiting  suppu¬ 
ration,  and  the  resultant  granulating  losses  of  substance  in  the  con¬ 
junctiva  heal  by  a  drawing  in  over  them  of  the  neighboring  healthy 
conjunctiva.  The  final  result  is  therefore  always  the  formation  of  a 
cicatrix.  This  can  lead  to  a  diminution  in  size  of  the  conjunctival 
sac,  or,  if  of  great  extent,  to  adhesion  of  the  lids  to  the  eyeball  (sym- 
blepharon). 

The  prognosis  of  an  injury  by  burns  or  caustics  with  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  sight  depends  primarily  upon  the  condition  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  which,  indeed,  is  always  simultaneously  affected  when  there  is  an 
extensive  lesion  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Next,  although  of  secondary  consequence,  the  losses  of  substance  in 
the  conjunctiva  itself  must  be  considered,  inasmuch  as  the  adhesions 
that  develop  from  them  may  cause  subsequently  more  or  less  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  function  of  the  eye. 

The  prime  therapeutic  requisite,  when  wre  get  an  eye  under  treat¬ 
ment  a  short  time  after  it  has  been  injured  by  caustics,  is  the  com¬ 
plete  removal  of  any  corrosive  substance  that  may  still  bgt>resent.  We 
remove  solid  particles  with  a  pledget  of  linen  or  wit^Tfeiorceps,  and 
then  wash  the  conjunctival  sac  out  thoroughly.  yQjc  fiis  latter  pur¬ 
pose  we  use,  as  far  as  possible,  such  solutions  asTNahll  neutralize  the 
corrosive  substance  or  render  it  insoluble,  anck^i)put  a  stop  to  its  in¬ 
jurious  action.  In  the  case  of  caustic  alkali^\e  do  not  use  water,  but 
milk.  In  burns  produced  by  lime  our  beitjjkm  is  to  wash  the  eye  out 
with  oil  and  afterward  to  drop  in  a  j@<focentrated  solution  of  sugar, 
since  cane  sugar  forms  with  lime  anjnfcoluble  compound. 

In  the  further  course  of  an  inWvy  produced  by  burns  or  caustics,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  to  r^stjgjfa)  the  subsequent  inflammation  by 
means  of  cold  compresses,  a&yfdne,  the  application  of  a  bandage,  etc. 
After  the  separation  of(0i3^schars,  our  aim  must  be  to  confine  the 
resulting  adhesions  wHhnrthe  smallest  possible  limits.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  we  repeatedly-^aw  the  lids  away  from  the  eyeball  in  order  to 
prevent  the  adip^^r  of  the  two  opposite  raw  surfaces.  If  the  loss  of 
substance  exH^&svso  far  as  to  implicate  the  retrotarsal  fold,  an  adhe¬ 
sion  between! l&e  lid  and  eyeball,  starting  from  the  fornix  (symbleph- 
aron  po^fl^),  can  not  in  any  way  be  avoided.  Such  an  adhesion  must 
be  retepml,  as  far  as  can  be  done  afterward,  by  operative  measures. 
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Sometimes  foreign  bodies  are  introduced  into  the  eye  purposely.  Chief 
among  those  thus  used  are  what  are  called  crab’s  eyes — the  lapides  cancrorum. 
These  are  flat,  calcareous  concretions  derived  from  the  stomach  of  the  crab, 
which  are  in  great  favor  among  the  laity  as  a  means  of  removing  foreign  bodies 
from  the  eye.  The  crab’s  eye  is  introduced  between  the  lid  and  the  eyeball, 
and  then  is  pushed  across  the  cornea,  carrying  with  it,  it  may  be,  mechanically 
any  foreign  body  that  chances  to  be  there.*  Sometimes  it  happens  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  manipulation  that  the  crab’s  eye  slips  into  the  superior  fornix 
and  remains  there  unnoticed.  We  may  then  find  it  there  months  or  even  years 
afterward,  entirely  imbedded  in  the  outgrowths  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  has 
undergone  chronic  inflammation. 

Foreign  bodies,  such  as  sand,  ashes,  and  the  like,  are  also  intentionally  in¬ 
troduced,  for  the  purpose  of  simulating  an  eye  disease,  into  the  eye,  where  they 
set  up  a  conjunctival  catarrh. 

With  regard  to  the  presence  of  caterpillar’s  hairs  in  the  conjunctival  sac, 
see  §  74  (Ophthalmia  nodosa). 

After  the  action  upon  the  eye  of  irritant  substances,  consisting  either  of 
acrid  vapors  or  of  liquids  which  are  injected  into  it,  an  acute  traumatic  con¬ 
junctivitis  is  produced,  evidenced  by  intense  reddening  of  the  conjunctiva 
with  great  photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  pain,  with  which  is  associated  in 
violent  cases  an  cedematous  swelling  of  the  lids.  A  similar  picture  is  presented 
by  that  variety  of  conjunctivitis  which  occurs  after  the  action  of  intense  light, 
upon  the  eye ,  as,  for  example,  after  dazzling  by  the  reflection  from  snow  (snow 
blindness),  or  by  the  electric  arc  light  (ophthalmia  electrica).  In  violent  cases 
of  this  sort  there  are  found,  besides  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  con¬ 
traction  of  the  pupil  and  also  slight  opacities  and  erosions  of  the  cornea.  These 
symptoms,  like  the  erythema  of  the  skin  occurring  as  a  result  of  insolation,  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  ultra-violet,  chemically  active  light  rays  (Wid- 
mark).  These  cases  of  traumatic  conjunctivitis,  in  spite  olAie  violent  symp¬ 
toms  which  they  present  in  their  beginning,  generally ,£lJ\weli  within  a  few 
days  without  further  bad  results. 


IX.  Pterygiu. 


22.  Symptoms  and  Course. — A  pt^rwKim  is  a  triangular  fold  of 
mucous  membrane  which  extends  fWn  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball 
to  the  cornea,  either  at  the  inner  ©  (  he  outer  side  of  the  latter  (Fig. 
30).  The  apex  of  V  1  ***  *  the  transparent  portion  of  the 

cornea,  and  is  solid]  united  to  it.  The  base  of  the 

triangle  spreads  out  of  the  eyeball,  and  passes  into 

it  without  there  be  of  division  between  the  two. 


pt^rwKam  is  a  triangular  fold  of 
fif<miThe  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball 
2)  the  outer  side  of  the  latter  (Fig. 


cornea,  and  is  solid] 
triangle  spreads  out 
it  without  there  be 


The  apex  is  called  tli^jjbad,  the  base  the  body,  of  the  pterygium.  The 
part  that  lies  hatfijen  the  two  and  corresponds  to  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  h  of  the  pterygium.  Here  the  limits  of  the  fold  of 


conjunctiv^foMhe  most  sharply  defined,  as  its  borders  are  rounded  in 
such  a  wt^S^nat  a  small  sound  ($,  Fig.  30)  can  be  pushed  beneath  them 


yestones  (the  flat  opercula  of  certain  mollusc  a)  are  used  for 
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for  a  short  distance.  A  pterygium  of  recent  origin  is  succulent,  and 
abounds  in  vessels  which  run  converging  from  the  base  to  the  apex  and 
impart  to  the  pterygium  its  red  color.  In  fact,  from  its  similarity  in 
form  and  vascularity  (venation)  to 
the  wings  of  many  insects  (Hymen- 
optera),  the  name  of  pterygium  is 
derived.*  The  fold  of  conjunctiva 
forming  the  pterygium  is  tightly 
stretched,  so  that  there  are  produced 
a  number  of  radially  disposed  fur¬ 
rows  or  flutings;  furthermore,  in 
pterygia  which  are  situated  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  eye  the  plica  semi¬ 
lunaris  is  often  quite  obliterated 
and  is  included  in  the  body  of  the 
pterygium  (Fig.  30). 

In  the  course  pursued  by  a  ptery¬ 
gium  two  stages  must  be  distin¬ 
guished.  In  the  first  the  pterygium 
keeps  on  gradually  growing,  for 
years  it  may  be,  toward  the  center 
of  the  cornea,  which  it  may  finally 
reach  or  even  pass  ( progressive  pterygium).  Finally,  the  pterygium 
comes  to  a  standstill  so  as  to  remain  permanently  attached  to  the  same 


Fig.  30.— Pterygium. 


A  sound,  -S',  is  carried  beneath  the  edge  of  the 
pterygium,  P.  The  dotted  line  shows  the 
way  in  which  the  section  is  made  in  re¬ 
moving  the  pterygium.  C ,  caruncle.  The 
adjacent  plica  semilunaris  has  been  flat¬ 
tened  out  by  the  tensive  force  of  the  ptery¬ 
gium,  and  is  hence  invisible.  P,  upper 
punctum  lacrimale. 
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soon  as  the  point  of  the  pterygium  projects  into  the  pupillary  area  of 
the  cornea,  and  it  increases  in  proportion  as  the  point  approaches  the 
center  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  pterygium  by  the  tension  to  which  it 
gives  rise  often  causes  a  condition  of  irritation  in  the  eye,  as  is  shown 
by  the  marked  injection  and  succulence  (catarrhal  inflammation)  of  the 
pterygium  itself.  In  addition,  the  membrane,  particularly  if  very 
much  reddened,  forms  a  striking  disfigurement  and  can  also  cause  a  re¬ 
striction  of  the  mobility  of  the  eye.  If,  for  example,  a  pterygium  is 
situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cornea  and  the  eye  is  meant  to  be 


turned  strongly  outward,  the  eye  may  be  restrained  in  its  movement 
by  the  tension  of  the  pterygium,  and  therefore  fail  to  move  laterally  as 
far  as  the  other  or  healthy  eye,  so  that  binocular  diplopia  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  consequence  of  this  faulty  placing. 

Etiology. — A  pterygium  is  nothing  but  a  fold  of  conjunctiva  drawn 
up  over  the  cornea  and  fastened  to  it.  It  originates  from  the  pinguec- 
ula,  the  degenerative  process  which  exists  there  making  its  way  into 
the  limbus,  and  then  gradually  upon  the  cornea  itself.  The  pinguecula, 
therefore,  grows  up,  as  it  were,  over  the  cornea,  and  in  so  doing  draws 
the  conjunctiva  after  it.  Since  the  pterygium  originates  in  the  pinguec¬ 
ula,  it  is  evident  why,  like  the  latter,  it  should  occur  only  at  the  inner 
and  outer  margins  of  the  cornea.  And  as  the  pinguecula  develops  in 
consequence  of  the  injurious  influences  which  the  conjunctiva  in  the 
region  of  the  palpebral  fissure  is  exposed  to  in  the  course  of  years,  the 
like  is  true  of  pterygium  and  in  a  still  greater  degree.  Hence  it  is 
found  only  in  elderly  people,*  and  in  them  especially  when  they  are 
much  exposed  to  wind  or  dust,  as  in  the  case  of  qmriAjy  people,  coach¬ 
men,  masons,  stonecutters,  etc.,  while  among  well-to-do  classes 


cible  traction  which 
►is  the  triangular  form  of 
ension  in  a  horizontal  di¬ 


pterygium  belongs  among  the  rarities.  Tl 
the  conjunctiva  exerts  upon  the  cornea  e, 
the  fold,  its  incurved  margin,  and  its  _ 
rection. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  fcteTygium  consists  in  its  ablation  by 
Arlt’s  method.  With  a  toothed^ceps  we  grasp  the  pterygium  at  its 
neck,  where  the  incurving  of  margin  permits  it  to  be  partially  lifted 
from  its  bed.  Starting  fd^this  point,  we  carefully  dissect  off  the 
head  from  the  cornea,  which  it  lies,  keeping  strictly  to  the  line  of 
division  between  the*t(g^e  of  the  pterygium  and  the  cornea.  We  must 
be  particularly  carefjji  to  remove  thoroughly  the  gray,  gelatinous  zone 
at  the  apex  of*  pterygium,  scraping  or  curetting  the  surface  when 
necessary  to  <(oj^plete  the  abscission.  When  the  whole  of  the  head  as 
far  as  tl^^Jhbus  has  been  separated  from  the  cornea  we  circumscribe 
this  se^A^nt  by  carrying  from  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  neck 

in  this  country  at  least  is  observed  in  comparatively  young  persons! 
Xjuis  I  have  seen  it  in  a  boy  of  nineteen. — D.] 
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two  converging  incisions  into  the  body  of  the  pterygium  (the  dotted 
line,  Fig.  30).  In  this  way  a  rhomboidal  piece,  containing  the  head  and 
part  of  the  body,  is  excised  and  a  raw  surface  remains,  one  portion  of 
which  lies  in  the  cornea,  the  other  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball. 
This  last  is  covered  by  uniting  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  by  means  of  one  or  two  interrupted  sutures.  The  wound  in  the 
cornea  heals  by  a  cicatrix  forming  over  it,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
permanent  opacity  remains.  Care  in  sewing  up  the  conjunctival  wound 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
limbus,  as  otherwise  the  conjunctiva  grows  anew  over  the  raw  surface 
of  the  cornea,  and  thus  the  pterygium  recurs.  However,  even  after 
carefully  performed  operations  relapses  are  not  infrequent,  and  then  a 
second  removal  is  required. 

Ablation  is  indicated  in  every  case  of  progressive  pterygium.  Even 
though  the  pterygium  is  still  small,  we  can  not  be  sure  that  it  will  not 
grow  on  into  the  pupillary  area  of  the  cornea.  Hence  we  prefer  by  per¬ 
forming  ablation  to  guard  in  time  against  injury  to  the  eyesight.  If 
the  pterygium  has  approached  sufficiently  near  the  center  of  the  cornea 
to  cause  disturbance  of  vision,  this  disturbance  is  indeed  rendered  less 
by  the  operation  of  ablation,  but  is  not  completely  done  away  with, 
since  those  spots  of  the  cornea,  which  were  occupied  by  the  pterygium, 
never  again  become  perfectly  transparent.  In  any  case,  the  associated 
symptoms  of  irritation,  the  restriction  of  mobility,  and  the  disfigure¬ 
ment  are  removed  by  the  ablation.  A  stationary  pterygium  does  not 
necessarily  require  ablation;  in  this  case  we  shall  be  guided  mainly  by 
the  wishes  of  the  patient  with  reference  to  the  removal jAthe  disfig- 
■rement,  eto.  ^ 

The  older  writers  distinguished  a  pterygium  crassurfI\vasculosum,  carno- 
sum,  sarcomatosum)  and  a  pterygium  tenue  (membrau  h).  The  former  cor¬ 
responds  to  a  catarrhally  inflamed,  and  hence  therefqtf^rd  and  thick  pterygium, 
the  latter  to  a  stationary  pterygium,  which  has  \fecmm  thin  and  tendinous. 

A  pterygium  has  been  shown  to  be  histolo|icatty  identical  with  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  of  the  eyeball,  of  which  indeed  it  is  onJ0pdrawn-out  and  projecting  fold. 
It  consists  mainly  of  fibrillar  connective  iljssue,  which  is  covered  with  the  epi¬ 
thelium  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  aptf&Jm  the  pterygium,  however,  is  often 
covered  by  the  corneal  epithelium the  pterygium  may  be  said  to  force 
its  way  underneath  the  latter.  tissue  of  the  pterygium  are  found  new- 

formed  tubular  glands  and  aJgft  larger  spaces  lined  with  epithelium ;  from  both 
of  these  small  cysts  may  dev^p.  Bowman’s  membrane,  where  it  lies  beneath 
the  pterygium,  is  destroy^fj)  indeed,  the  uppermost  lamellae  of  the  cornea  even 
are  replaced  here  and  t^cjjc  by  the  tissue  of  the  pterygium.  This  explains  why, 
even  after  the  ablatibti  of  the  pterygium,  the  cornea  does  not  regain  its  normal 
transparency.  Ov? 

Arlt  deserves  the  credit  of  having  made  the  operation  for  pterygium  a  suc¬ 
cess  by  dcqrfjS^rating  the  necessity  of  closing  the  conjunctival  wound.  Pre¬ 
viously  ^opte  had  been  satisfied  with  simple  ablation,  and  had  so  frequently 
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had  recurrences  after  this  operation  that  with  many  it  had  altogether  fallen 
into  disrepute.  In  very  broad  pterygia  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  unite  the 
edges  of  the  conjunctival  wound  by  a  suture.  In  that  case  liberating  incisions 
are  made  through  the  adjacent  conjunctiva  in  order  to  facilitate  the  process  of 
drawing  it  down;  and,  instead  of  cutting  off  the  point  of  the  pterygium,  it 
may  be  sewed  into  the  gaps  which  have  been  made  by  the  liberating  incisions. 

Pseudo-pterygium  (Cicatricial  Pterygium).— Sometimes  we  observe  as 
a  result  of  inflammatory  processes  fixation  of  a  fold  of  conjunctiva  upon  the 
cornea,  giving  a  picture  similar  to  that  of  true  pterygium.  For  example,  there 
may  be  an  acute  blennorrhoea  of  the  conjunctiva,  with  great  chemosis,  and 
a  pretty  large  marginal  ulcer  of  the  cornea.  The  cliemotic  protuberance  of  the 
conjunctiva  becomes  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  and  adheres  to  it.  After 
the  inflammation  has  abated,  the  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  goes  down,  the 
chemotic  protuberance  disappears ;  but,  in  the  spot  where  union  of  the  cornea 
has  taken  place,  the  conjunctiva  remains  permanently  fixed  to  the  latter.  We 
then  see  a  triangular  fold  formed  of  conjunctiva  extending  over  the  limbus 
and  upon  the  cornea,  and  attaching  itself  there.  Ordinarily,  at  that  part  of  the 
fold  corresponding  to  the  limbus  a  fine  sound  can  be  passed  all  the  way  beneath 
the  fold,  a  sign  that  the  latter  is  adherent  to  its  bed  at  its  apex  only  and  not 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  This  is  the  most  important  distinguishing  mark 
between  a  true  and  a  false  pterygium ;  another  consists  in  the  fact  that  a  pseudo¬ 
pterygium  does  not  keep  on  growing  over  the  cornea,  as  a  true  pterygium  does, 
but  remains  steadily  fixed  to  the  spot  at  which  it  first  became  adherent.  In  its 
origin  and  its  behavior  a  pseudo-pterygium  is  more  like  a  symblepharon  than 
a  genuine  pterygium. 

Pseudo-pterygia  are  observed  not  only  after  acute  blennorrhoea,  but  also 
after  diphtheria,  burning  by  heat  and  by  caustics,  prolapses  of  the  iris,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  new  growths,  etc.  It  is  evident  that  they  ma^Mdevelop  not  only  at 
the  outer  and  inner  sides,  but  at  any  side  whatever  of  t^Cteotyiea.  The  pseudo¬ 
pterygia  remaining  after  acute  blennorrhoea  are  usualWwbtind  above,  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  burns,  etc.,  most  frequently  at  the  low^Qjrt  of  the  cornea  (the  re¬ 
gion  corresponding  to  the  palpebral  fissure). 

Another  kind  of  pseudo-pterygium  is  tM^fiich  develops  after  a  chronic 
superficial  ulceration  of  the  marginal  por*ft5«Wf  the  cornea  (keratitis  margina- 
lis  superficialis,  Fig.  51).  Owing  to  tiie\i0fttrization  which  follows  the  ulcera¬ 
tive  process  the  conjunctiva  is  stea4jty  drawn  up  over  the  cornea.  These 
pseudo-pterygia  are  very  similar  to  We  pterygia,  for  like  the  latter  they  keep 
on  growing  slowly  over  the  and  unlike  other  pseudo-pterygia  are  not 

completely  perforate  at  the  The  differential  diagnosis  between  these 

and  the  true  pterygia  cal^WWnade  only  in  case  we  find  the  ulcerative  process 
or  its  sequelae  (a  superfi<tfayborneal  opacity)  upon  the  marginal  portions  of  the 
cornea  not  implicate  ^iij  the  pterygium. 

Small  pseu^l (pterygia  may  without  disadvantage  be  left  undisturbed; 
larger  ones  we^Sjsfally  remove  in  the  same  way  as  genuine  pterygia,  and  unite 
with  stitche^^Wwounds  left  in  the  conjunctiva.  In  those  cases  in  which  the 
^ium  is  not  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  at  the  spot  cor- 
\o  the  limbus,  ablation  and  the  use  of  the  suture  may  be  dispensed 
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h^At  is  sufficient  simply  to  free  the  point  of  the  pseudo-pterygium  from  the 
upon  doing  which  the  former  retracts  of  itself  and  disappears  by  a 
q^Jpcess  of  atrophy. 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  an  old  pannus  which  has  already  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  connective  tissue  is  united  to  the  subjacent  cornea  only  by  loose 
cellular  tissue,  and  thus  acquires  a  certain  freedom  of  movement,  so  that  it  can 
be  shifted  this  way  and  that  upon  its  bed  along  with  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eyeball.  In  this  way  too,  then,  a  picture  similar  to  that  of  a  pterygium  may 
be  produced. 

X.  Symblepharon. 

23.  Symptoms. — By  symblepharon  *  we  understand  a  cicatricial 
adhesion  between  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  eyeball.  In  that  case,  when  we  attempt  to  draw  the  lid  away  from 
the  eyeball,  we  observe  that  in  one  or  more  places  bands  extend  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  lid  to  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  and  that  these 
become  tightly  stretched  and  prevent  us  from  drawing  the  lid  away 
completely.  These  bands  generally  look  tendinous,  more  rarely  fleshy, 
and  may  be  attached  not  only  to  the  conjunctiva  sclerae,  but  also  to 
the  surface  of  the  cornea  itself.  If  the  adhesion  between  the  two  con¬ 
junctival  surfaces  extends  so  far  peripherally  as  to  reach  into  the  fornix, 
we  call  this  symblepharon  posterius  (Fig.  31  B).  If  the  adhesion  does 

A  B  1 7 
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Fig.  31.— Symblepharon  (Schema^ 

A,  symblepharon  anterius;  B ,  symblepharon  posterius  by  f 

by  cicatricial  shrinking  ;  /Jforfl 


In ;  C,  symblepharon  posterius 


^Hricia 


not  extend  as  far  as  this,  so  that  the  ^Mricial  bands  stretch  like  a 
bridge  between  the  lid  and  the  eyeb^  and  we  can  introduce  a  sound 
beneath  them  and  carry  it  alom  fornix  between  the  lid  and  the 
globe,  it  is  then  called  symtfc&mron  anterius  (Fig.  31  A).  This 
distinction  has  been  estahlisl|m  for  practical  reasons,  inasmuch  as 
symblepharon  anterius  ca^Jbe  readily  cured  by  an  operation,  w7hile 
symblepharon  posteriuCyan  be  cured  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all. 
Symblepharon  totale(^k  total  adhesion  between  the  lids  and  the  eye¬ 
ball — a  condi tiotf^Cilch  occurs  but  rarely. 

Etiology. -^^piblepharon  develops  whenever  two  opposed  spots  of 
the  conjunc^a  of  the  lid  and  of  the  eyeball  have  raw  surfaces  which 


£ 


*  From  (rvu ,  together,  and  /3a c<papov,  eyelid. 
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come  into  contact  with  each  other,  and  in  consequence  become  adher¬ 
ent.  Such  a  process  of  adhesion  results  of  necessity  when  the  two 
raw  surfaces  extend  up  into  the  fornix  and  there  pass  into  each  other, 
since  two  raw  surfaces  which  meet  at  an  acute  angle  always  begin  to 
unite  at  this  angle  of  junction.  Causes  which  can  give  rise  to  the 
formation  of  raw  surfaces  upon  the  conjunctiva  are  burns  by  the  action 
of  heat,  burns  from  caustic  substances,  diphtheria,  operations,  ulcers  of 
all  kinds,  etc. 

The  expression  symblepharon  is  also  employed  in  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  sense  to  denote  the  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva  which  occurs 
as  a  result  of  its  gradual  shrinking ,  as,  for  instance,  after  trachoma  (see 
page  71).  In  this  case  it  is  not  a  question  of  an  adhesion  between  two 
raw  conjunctival  surfaces,  but  of  a  gradual  diminution  in  size  of  the 
conjunctival  sac.  The  folds  of  the  region  of  transition  are  first 
smoothed  out;  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lid  extends  directly  to  the  eye¬ 
ball  (Fig.  31  (7),  and  whenever  the  lid  is  drawn  away  is  made  tense 
and  drawn  out  into  transversely  disposed  folds.  In  advanced  cases  the 
conjunctival  sac  is  converted  into  quite  a  shallow  groove  between  the 
eyeball  and  the  lid.  Since  contraction  of  the  conjunctival  surface  in 
consequence  of  shrinking  always  makes  itself  first  apparent  by  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  retrotarsal  fold,  all  these  cases  belong  to  symbleph¬ 
aron  posterius.  This  kind  of  symblepharon  is  observed  principally 
after  trachoma;  furthermore,  in  the  rare  cases  of  pemphigus  of  the 
conjunctiva. 

Very  light  cases  of  symblepharon  produce  no  bed  results  worth 
mentioning.  When  there  are  more  pronounced  a*^sV>ns,  the  excur¬ 
sions  of  the  eye  are  hindered,  and  thus  possibW^jptopia  may  be  Pr0‘ 
duced  just  as  in  the  case  of  pterygium.  InasdQfeh  as  with  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  eye  traction  is  made  at  the  s^^^i  the  adhesions,  the  eye 
gets  to  be  in  an  irritated  condition.  If  ffle 'adhesions  extend  into  the 
region  of  the  palpebral  fissure  thev  @oke  disfiguring,  and  if  they 
extend  as  far  as  the  cornea  thev^faay  injuriously  affect  the  sight. 
Sometimes  the  lids  are  so  fasteneiDlown  by  extensive  adhesions  that 
their  complete  closure  is  imn^ble,  and  lagophthalmus  is  produced 
with  its  consequences  tlmMjr^so  baneful  to  the  cornea.  Total  sym- 
blepharon  is  obviously  a^^mited  with  complete  blindness  (or  at  most 
with  quantitative  p^tfepwon  of  light). 

Treatment. — Thm*<nvolves  an  operation.  Cases  of  symUepharon 
anterius  are  easll^ured.  We  separate  the  adhesions  between  the  lid 
and  eyeball  great  care,  so  as  not  to  cut  into  the  sclera  or  the 

tarsus.  the  lid  has  been  set  free,  we  must  then  make  it  our 

business  ^  prevent  a  readhesion  of  the  freshly  made  raw  surfaces,  and 
to  mgik  each  of  these  cicatrize  by  itself.  This  is  effected  by  repeatedly 
dcavf^g  the  lid  away  from  the  eyeball,  and  also  by  interposing  a  pledget 
.jckifeed  in  oil  or  smeared  with  ointment  between  the  lid  and  the  eye. 
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In  symblepharon  posterius  we  also  begin  by  separating  tlie  adhe¬ 
sions  as  far  back  as  the  fornix.  We  then  see,  when  we  have  drawn  the 
lid  away  from  the  eyeball,  two  corresponding 
raw  surfaces,  one  in  the  eyeball,  the  other  on 
the  lid  (Fig.  32).  These  two  opposed  sur¬ 
faces,  which  meet  at  the  fornix,  would  soon 
reunite,  beginning  at  the  fornix,  if  we  did 
not  take  care  to  have  one  of  the  raw  surfaces 
covered  with  conjunctiva,  so  that  a  place 
coated  with  epithelium  lies  opposite  to  the 
raw  surface  remaining.  The  wound  on  the 
eyeball  is  the  one  we  select  for  covering  over, 
because  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  can 
readily  be  displaced,  while  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  lid  is  adherent  immovably  to  the  tar¬ 
sus.  We  loosen  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye¬ 
ball  on  both  sides  of  the  wound,  draw  it 
down  over  the  latter,  and  unite  it  by  sutures. 

Especial  care  must  be  devoted  to  uniting  the 
wound  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fornix. 

If,  after  dividing  the  adhesions,  the  raw  sur¬ 
face  upon  the  eyeball  is  so  large  that  it  can 
not  possibly  be  covered  by  conjunctiva,  re¬ 
union  of  the  symblepharon  will  inevitably 
result.  Hence,  cases  of  extensive  symblepharon  posterius,  and  obviously 
also  cases  of  symblepharon  totale,  are  incurable.  The  same  is  true  of 
symblepharon  induced  by  the  gradual  shrinking  of  the^rngmctiva. 

We  sometimes  also  operate  for  symblepharon  in  the  cage  or  a  blind  and  shriv¬ 
eled  eye  so  as  to  be  able  to  introduce  an  artificial  eyai^a^it. 

Different  methods  have  been  devised  to  enabkfy&r  to  operate  for  cases  of 
symblepharon  posterius  with  extensive  adhesion^jomly,  in  an  operation  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  for  syndactylism,  first  made  a  p$£lmmiary  perforation  of  the  adhe¬ 
sion  along  the  fornix,  and  carried  a  lead  through  the  canal  so  formed. 
The  latter,  after  the  wire  has  been  in  i^a  pretty  long  time,  becomes  covered 
with  epithelium  (like  the  canal  made  ^®piercing  the  lobule  of  the  ear  for  ear¬ 
rings),  so  that  the  symblepharon  ^o^rwls  is  changed  into  a  symblepharon  an- 
terius,  and  can  be  operated  upon^ke  the  latter,  by  simply  separating  the  adhe¬ 
sion.  Some  have  attempted/^)  J^ver  a  large  loss  of  substance  upon  the  eyeball, 
caused  by  the  removal  of  a  ^mDlepharon,  by  making  the  conjunctiva  that  is  to 
be  drawn  up  over  it  mot^MJ  by  means  of  liberating  incisions,  or  by  fashioning 
pedicellate  flaps  outd(|jconjunctiva  and  attaching  them  to  the  wound  (Teale, 
Knapp).  OthersJftsfc^wag,  Wolfe)  have  grafted  nonpedicellate  flaps  formed 
out  of  bits  of  M^fcbs  membrane  from  other  localities  (the  conjunctiva  of  the 
other  eye,  thelmuhous  membrane  of  the  lips,  or  that  from  the  mouth  or  vagina, 
or  even  th^fffeu^ous  membrane  of  animals)  upon  the  raw  spot,  and  have  obtained 
union.  Fers  again,  for  covering  a  loss  of  substance,  take  the  external  skin 


Fig.  32.— Operation  for  a  Sym¬ 
blepharon  Posterius. 

The  wound  in  the  palpebral  con¬ 
junctiva  (a)  has  been  left  open, 
that  in  the  bulbar  conjunctiva 
closed  by  two  interrupted  su¬ 
tures.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
draw  the  conjunctiva  up  over 
the  raw  surface,  a  liberating 
incision  has  been  made  along 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  in¬ 
ward  and  outward  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  wound. 
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either  in  the  form  of  small  flaps  grafted  upon  the  surface,  or  as  pedicellate 
flaps  which  are  thrust  in  between  the  eyeball  and  the  lid  through  a  fenestra 
cut  through  the  latter  (Kuhnt,  Snellen).  Generally  speaking,  we  are  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  in  extensive  adhesions  all  methods  have  but  scanty  results  to 
offer,  since  the  symblepharon  commonly  returns  on  account  of  the  subsequent 
shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva. 


XT.  Xerosis. 


24.  Symptoms. — Under  the  name  of  xerosis  *  conjunctive  we  desig¬ 
nate  an  alteration  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  essential  character  of  which 
is  that  the  latter  is  dry.  The  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  at  the  xerotic 
spots  shines  like  fat  and  is  of  a  whitish  color,  and  looks  either  like  epi¬ 
dermis  or  as  if  it  were  covered  with  dried  foam.  In  such  places  the 
conjunctiva  is  thicker,  less  pliable,  and  lies  in  stiff  folds.  The  tears 
flow  over  the  diseased  spots  without  moistening  them.  An  analogous 
change  is  also  observed  in  the  cornea,  the  surface  of  which  looks  dull, 
lusterless,  and  dry,  while  the  parenchyma  of  the  cornea  at  the  same 
time  is  found  to  have  lost  its  transparency  (xerosis  corneas). 

Etiology. — The  cases  in  which  xerosis  is  observed  are  divided  into 
two  groups.  In  the  first,  xerosis  is  the  result  of  a  local  affection  of  the 
eye ;  in  the  second,  it  is  an  accompanying  symptom  of  a  general  disease. 
Xerosis  resulting  from  a  local  affection  of  the  eye  is  found  : 

(a)  In  cicatricial  degeneration  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  observed 
most  frequently  as  the  final  outcome  of  trachoma,  and  also,  but  more 
rarely,  after  diphtheria,  pemphigus,  burns,  etc.  It  begins  in  isolated 
spots,  but  may  ultimately  spread  over  the  entire  conmkctiva,  and  over 
the  cornea  also.  In  the  latter  case,  since  the  gMmic  cornea  grows 
opaque,  the  eye  becomes  blind.  This  form  of ^Q^sis  is  incurable. 

(&)  Deficient  sheltering  of  the  conjuncH^^o  that  the  latter  is  con¬ 
stantly  in  contact  with  the  air,  can  likewise  lead  to  xerosis.  This 
occurs  in  ectropion  and  in  lagophth/TnV^ (incomplete  closure  of  the 
lids).  In  the  former  case  the  exposed  portion  of  the  tarsal  conjunctiva, 
in  the  second  case  that  part  of  th(Qjcleral  conjunctiva  and  of  the  cor¬ 
nea  lying  in  the  course  of  the^lpebral  fissure,  becomes  covered  with 
a  thickened,  dry,  epidermohlj^thelium,  by  means  of  which  these  parts 
protect,  so  to  speak,  thei^&per  layers  against  desiccation.  In  such 
cases  assistanc  ?red  only  when  it  is  possible  (by  operative 


interference)  to  pr< 
normal  shelter  agifl* 


Xerosis,  res^ymg  from  a  general  disease ,  occurs  under  a  light  and  a 
severe  formU 

(a)  TS&^light  form  is  associated  with  hemeralopia  (night  blindness). 
Sin  1  ebusly  with  the  peculiar  disturbance  of  vision  (see  §  104)  there 


*  From  £rp6s,  dry. 
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are  found  on  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the  conjunctiva  bulbi  small 
triangular  spots,  which  are  covered  with  what  resembles  fine  dried 
foam,  and  which  are  not  moistened  by  the  tears  (Bitot).  This  form  of 
the  disease  attacks  adults. 

(b)  The  severe  form  is  associated  with  keratomalacia  (see  §  38). 
Here  also  xerosis  makes  its  appearance  first  in  the  region  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  corresponding  to  the  palpebral  fissure,  but  subsequently  it 
spreads  to  the  cornea,  which  breaks  down  into  pus.  The  disease  attacks 
children  only,  who  often  die  with  the  symptoms  of  a  severe  general 
disease.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  light  and  the  severe  form  are  but 
different  grades  of  one  and  the  same  disease,  the  essential  nature  of 
which  is  still  unknown  to  us.  The  xerosis,  which  in  these  cases  attacks 
a  hitherto  perfectly  healthy  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  consequence  of  the  disturbance  of  nutrition  produced  by  the 
disease.  Its  particular  importance  to  us,  therefore,  is  as  a  symptom  of 
this  general  affection,  against  which,  accordingly,  treatment  must  be 
particularly  directed. 


The  separation,  first  made  by  Cohn,  of  xerosis  into  a  variety  dependent  upon 
local  causes  and  one  caused  by  a  general  disease  corresponds  nearly  to  the 
ordinary  division  into  xerosis  parenchymatosa  and 
xerosis  epithelialis.  In  local  xerosis  the  mucous 
membrane  is  diseased  in  its  deeper  as  well  as  in  the 
superficial  layers  (xerosis  parenchymatosa);  while 
in  xerosis  produced  by  a  general  disturbance  of  nu¬ 
trition  the  change  affects  the  epithelium  only  (xero¬ 
sis  epithelialis).  Many  also  make  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  xerosis  partialis  (sive  glabra)  and  xerosis 
totalis  (sive  squamosa). 

The  anatomical  changes  which  form  the  basis 
of  xerosis  principally  affect  the  epithelium.  The 
uppermost  layers  of  epithelial  cells  undergo  kera¬ 
tosis,  the  protoplasm  of  the  succeeding  layers  con^N^The  i 

taining  abundant  granules  of  keratohyalin  (Fig.  *$$$?  are  numere^tran6 

ules  of  keratohyalin  lying  in 
the  protoplasm  of  the  cell. 
Upon  the  cell  are  seen  xero¬ 
sis  bacilli,  which  vary  greatly 
in  size.  The  larger-sized  ba¬ 
cilli  are  distinctly  biscuit¬ 
shaped  ;  the  smallest  ones  re¬ 
semble  oblong  cocci. 
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fegnified  820  x  1. 

cell  scraped  from  the 
Ac  conjunctiva  of  a  child 
V  VJ ujiected  with  keratomalacia. 
J^^folored  by  Gram’s  method. 

nucleus  of  the  cell  is 


In  consequence  the  epithelium  appears  thid^enktq 
whitish,  cloudy,  and  epidermoid.  Moreo^KHt  is 
covered  with  the  sebumlike  secretion  oi/$ie Meibo- 

haracter, 


mian  glands,  and  hence  assumes  a  fi 
in  consequence  of  which  the  laclw-j0pil^fluid  does 
not  adhere  to  it.  To  this  circura^hce  the  peculiar 
dry  appearance  is  chiefly  o^ur^f  for  if  the  diseased  spots  are  freed  from  their 
fat  by  the  application  of  soa^Hmey  become  capable  of  being  wetted  by  the  tears 
(Leber). 

Reymond  and  CoR0jiatti  and  shortly  afterward  Kuschbert  and  Neisser  de¬ 
scribed  as  occurr^fi^vm  xerosis  a  special  micro-organism,  the  bacillus  of  xerosis, 
which  is  extrefl^Wyike  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  This  is  found  under  the  form 
of  short  rodslidnfering  in  great  quantities  to  the  surface  of  the  epithelial  cells. 
It  is,  hoTft^fer^ neither  the  cause  of  xerosis,  nor  indeed  characteristic  of  the 
latter.  occurs  frequently  in  the  conjunctival  sac  at  all  times,  and  simply 
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seems  to  find  in  the  dying  epithelium  of  the  xerotic  spots  a  specially  favorable 
soil  for  growth,  so  that  it  develops  there  in  great  quantities  (Fig.  33.)  In  any 
case,  it  can  not  be  the  special  exciting  cause  of  the  disease ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
must  assume  that  coming  from  the  air  it  gets  upon  the  conjunctiva,  and  finds  in 
the  epithelium  of  the  latter  a  soil  favorable  for  its  growth,  whenever  this  epi¬ 
thelium  has  had  its  nutrition  injuriously  affected. 

What  part  does  the  lachrymal  secretion  play  in  xerosis  ?  The  real  cause  of 
the  dryness  of  the  conjunctiva  is  not,  as  has  been  believed,  the  deficiency  of 
tears.  In  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  as  long  as  only  small  isolated  spots  of 
the  conjunctiva  are  xerotic,  we  often  find  actually  an  increase  in  the  lachrymal 
secretion.  Per  contra,  xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva  has  never  been  known  to 
occur  after  extirpation  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  The  real  cause  of  the  dryness 
of  the  conjunctiva  is  rather  the  fact  that  the  tears  do  not  adhere  to  it.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  true  that  in  advanced  xerosis  the  lachrymal  secretion  diminishes, 
and  may  even  disappear  altogether,  for,  owing  to  the  marked  shrinking  of  the 
conjunctiva,  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  which  empty  in  the 
upper  retrotarsal  fold,  are  closed,  and  as  a  result  of  this,  atrophy  of  the  gland 
itself  ensues.  The  patients,  when  led  to  weep  by  their  melancholy  state,  feel 
only  a  sensation  of  fullness  in  the  eyes ;  the  tears  do  not  come.  Arlt  found  in 
a  case  of  xerosis  obliteration  of  the  efferent  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  great  shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  lachrymal  gland  itself 
being  diminished  to  one  third  of  its  normal  volume  and  transformed  into  a 
tissue  resembling  fat.  In  that  form  of  xerosis  also  which  occurs  in  connection 
with  keratomalacia  there  is  a  striking  deficiency  in  the  lachrymal  secretion ;  but 
here  probably  we  have  to  do  with  a  nervous  disturbance,  namely,  with  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  reflex  lachrymal  secretion,  due  to  depression  of  the  general  nu¬ 
trition,  and  particularly  of  the  nervous  functions.  In  a  case  of  this  sort  Cirin- 
cione  has  found  on  autopsy  an  inflammation  of  the  ciliary  ganglion  and  ganglion 
Gasseri. 


XII.  Extravasation  of  Serum  and  B 


BENEATH  THE 


Conjunctiva,  qv' 

25.  (Edema  and  also  extravasation  olUbOia,  if  of  any  great  extent, 
are  observed  only  in  the  conjunctiva  o^Jfe  eyeball  and  in  the  retro¬ 
tarsal  fold,  as  these,  on  account  of  th^laxity  with  which  they  are  fixed 
to  the  subjacent  parts,  can  be  reacTHy  lifted  up  over  quite  large  areas 
by  fluid.  The  same  thing  does  mk  occur  in  the  conjunctiva  tarsi,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  too  intimately  a^h^^m  to  the  underlying  cartilage. 

In  the  conjunctiva  ow&fe  eyeball  we  meet  with  both  inflammatory 
oedema  (oedema  calidi^)Nrccurring  in  inflammations  of  the  eyeball  or 
the  organs  near  it,  ancHvith  non-inflammatory  oedema  (oedema  frigi- 
dum),  resulting  fi^uPsimple  transudation  of  fluid.  Since  oedema,  as  a 
rule,  is  of  iipno^jmice  merely  as  a  symptom  of  some  other  affection, 
treatment  ^l^ave  to  be  directed  to  the  latter.  Should  it  be  desirable 
to  take  an^s^ecial  measures  against  the  oedema  itself,  the  most  suita¬ 
ble  m^fi^for  this  purpose  would  be  a  pressure  bandage,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  terfse  oedema,  scarification  of  the  conjunctiva. 
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The  exudation  of  blood  beneath  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  is 
known  as  ecchymomci  subconjunctivale.  We  then  see  a  spot  of  varying 
extent  and  of  a  vivid-red  or  dark-red  color ;  sometimes  the  whole  con¬ 
junctiva  sclerse  is  suffused  with  blood.  Ecchymosis  is  easily  distin¬ 
guished  from  an  inflammatory  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  by  its  uni¬ 
formly  red  coloration,  in  which  no  network  of  vessels  can  be  recognized, 
and  also  by  its  sharp  limitation  from  the  unsuffused  portions  of  the 
conjunctiva,  which  are  ordinarily  quite  normal  and  uncolored. 

Ecchymoses  of  the  conjunctiva  develop  after  injuries  and  operations 
upon  the  conjunctiva  (particularly  after  squint  operations),  and,  fur¬ 
thermore,  in  violent  inflammations,  especially  in  catarrhal  ophthalmia. 
Spontaneous  suffusions  in  an  otherwise  healthy  conjunctiva  are  fre¬ 
quent  in  old  people,  whose  blood-vessels  have  brittle  walls,  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  vessels  being  often  occasioned  by  great  bodily  exertion,  or 
by  coughing,  sneezing,  vomiting,  great  straining,  etc.  In  children 
also  spontaneous  ecchymoses  of  the  conjunctiva  are  observed,  chiefly 
after  whooping-cough.  A  special  symptomatic  significance  belongs  to 
those  ecchymoses  which  develop,  to  all  appearance  spontaneously,  after 
an  injury  to  the  skull.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  cases  in  which  a 
fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  has  occurred,  and  the  blood,  as  it 
escapes,  gradually  oozes  forward  through  the  orbit  until  it  lodges 
beneath  the  conjunctiva  (see  §  132). 

Subconjunctival  ecchymoses  become  absorbed  in  from  a  few  days  to 
a  few  weeks  without  producing  any  further  serious  consequences,  and 
in  themselves  require  no  treatment  whatever.  We  generally  prescribe 
compresses  of  lead  water,  more  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  patient 
than  of  obtaining  a  more  speedy  resorption. 

Inflammatoi'y  oedema  is  associated  with  the  most  varioj^Smuammatory  affec¬ 
tions,  such  as  inflammations  of  the  lids  (erysipelas,  hprdeolum),  of  the  margin 
of  the  orbit  (periostitis),  of  the  lachrymal  sac  (dacrX^yititis),  of  the  conjunc- 


'itself  (purulent  keratitis, 
mitis),  and,  furthermore,  of 


tiva  (particularly  acute  blennorrhcea),  of  the  e 
irido-cyclitis,  purulent  chorioiditis,  and  panqpl!  _ 
structures  posterior  to  the  eyeball  (tenonitisfSblegmon  of  the  orbit).  Inflam¬ 
matory  oedema,  as  also  exudations  of  serum-'or  of  blood,  is  especially  apt  to 
occur  in  old  people,  whose  con junctfv^fey eminently  extensible  and  so  loosely 
attached  that  we  observe  oedema  ii^rvijp'situation  sometimes  with  trifling  con¬ 
junctival  catarrhs.  We  commodMnd  the  oedema  most  pronounced  in  the 
region  of  the  palpebral  fissura^ bruise  here  the  counter-pressure  exerted  by  the 
lids  is  wanting ;  and  not  infrequently  an  oedematous  fold  of  conjunctiva  is  found 
in  the  palpebral  fissure,  ♦niched  off,  so  to  speak,  from  the  rest  by  the  lids. 

Non-infiammatory  otfmiha  is  caused  by  hydraemia  or  by  stasis.  In  the  former 
case  it  occurs  as  a  svfihjfom  of  albuminuria,  and  sometimes  then  recurs  a  num 
her  of  times,  bu^Va^h  time  rapidly  disappears  again  (oedema  fugax).  A  pe¬ 
culiar  sort  of  eed^ma  is  the  filtration  oedema  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball. 
It  is  obser^Mfcter  operations  or  injuries  which  have  produced  a  perforation  in 
the  mostVmW’ior  sections  of  the  sclera,  and  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  aqueous 
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from  the  anterior  chamber  oozes  between  the  incompletely  closed  edges  of  the 
wound  and  lodges  under  the  conjunctiva.  Accordingly,  when  cicatrization  oc¬ 
curs,  the  oedema  commonly  disappears.  But  if  a  minute  opening  remains  in 
the  sclera,  the  oedema  too  persists — a  condition  which  is  designated  as  cystoid 
cicatrization  (see  Fig.  65).  (Edema  from  filtration  is  found  either  in  the  region 
of  the  fistulous  opening  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva,  the  fluid 
sinking  in  obedience  to  gravity. 

Hot  infrequently  we  see  in  the  scleral  conjunctiva  small  bright  vesicles, 
arranged  in  a  row  like  a  string  of  pearls,  or  even  joined  so  as  to  form  longer 
sausage-like  swellings.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  dilated  lymph  vessels  that  are 
filled  with  a  clear  liquid— that  is,  with  lymphatic  ectasice.  These  occur  both  in 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  also  when  the  conjunctiva  is  perfectly 
healthy. 

Ecchymoses  of  the  conjunctiva,  free  from  danger  as  they  are,  terrify  the 
patient  by  their  conspicuous  look,  especially  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they 
spread  still  further  in  the  next  few  days  after  their  first  development.  In 
these  cases  the  pinguecula  stands  out  with  peculiar  distinctness,  as  a  bright, 
white,  or  yellowish  spot  upon  the  red  substratum.  On  the  side  of  the  trans¬ 
parent  cornea  the  ecchymosis  is  limited  by  a  narrow  gray  border.  This  is  the 
inner  margin  of  the  limbus,  which  is  too  closely  adherent  to  the  cornea  to  be 
lifted  up  by  the  blood.  In  eyes  with  blue  iris,  the  latter  often  has  its  color 
apparently  changed  to  green  in  the  spot  corresponding  to  the  ecchymosis.  This 
is  caused  by  the  extension  of  the  blood  in  a  very  thin  layer  (in  which  it  appears 
green)  between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea,  so  as  to  make  the  iris  which  lies  be¬ 
hind  it  seem  green. 

The  entrance  of  air  beneath  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  (emphysema)  is 
sometimes  observed  simultaneously  with  the  escape  of  air  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  lids  or  into  the  orbital  tissue  (see  §  114). 


26.  Both  malignant  and  benign  tumors  oqwr  in  the  conjunctiva. 
The  most  important  form  of  benign  tumors  ^Vfene 

Dermoid  Tumor— This  is  a  flat  grow^oi  solid  consistence,  which, 
so  to  speak,  straddles  the  margin  of  4hkj0Ornea,  being  situated  partly 
in  the  conjunctiva  and  partly  in  tlwKcornea,  with  which  latter  it  is 
immovably  connected.  It  most  fluently  occurs  on  the  external  (tem¬ 
poral)  side  of  the  cornea  (Fig^^f.  Its  color  is  white  or  reddish,  its 
surface  epidermoid  and  oftefi^ry.  It  is  sometimes  covered  with  fine 
down,  or  even  with  longei^Bshr.  Histological  examination  shows  that 
the  growth  possesses  fliet&omposition  of  the  external  skin ;  it  consists 
of  a  stroma  of  conng^tive  tissue,  covered  with  epidermis,  and  contains 
hair  follicles,  seba^trs  glands,  and  sweat  glands.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  an 
island  of  skiu  tfp^n  the  surface  of  the  eyeball. 

DermoiA^wnors  are  always  congenital,  and  are  frequently  found 
along  with  cmier  congenital  anomalies,  like  congenital  harelip  or  wart¬ 
like  aj^^lages  of  skin  in  front  of  the  ears.  Sometimes  they  grow 
stilliiar^er  after  birth.  According  to  Kemak,  their  development,  as  in 
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the  case  of  the  allied  dermoid  cysts  (see  §  134),  depends  upon  a  foetal 
invagination  of  the  external  germ  layer.  On  the  other  hand,  Von 
Duyse  conjectures  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  a  circumscribed  ad¬ 
hesion  between  the  amnion  and  the  sur¬ 


face  of  the  eyeball.  The  adhesion  sub¬ 
sequently  is  drawn  out  into  the  form  of  a 
cord,  and  at  length  breaks  quite  in  two, 
its  point  of  attachment  to  the  eye  remain¬ 
ing  behind  as  a  dermoid  tumor. 

The  chief  harm  that  dermoids  do  is 
to  produce  a  considerable  disfigurement. 
If  they  are  large,  and  especially  if  they 
are  covered  with  hair,  they  cause  me¬ 
chanically  an  irritation  of  the  eye,  and 
also  interfere  with  vision,  in  so  far  as  they 
encroach  upon  the  pupillary  area  of  the 
cornea.  They  are  removed  by  a  simple 
process  of  ablation,  which  consists  in 
separating  the  tumor  as  exactly  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  subjacent  cornea  and 


Fig.  34.— Dermoid  Tumor  of  the  Cor¬ 
nea  and  Subconjunctival  Lipoma 
in  a  Thirteen-year-old  Girl. 


The  dermoid  tumor  is  situated  on  the 
outer  and  lower  margin  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  lying  to  a  small  extent  in  the 
cornea,  and  more  largely  in  the 
sclera.  The  eye  has  to  be  turned 
strongly  inward  in  order  to  bring 
the  lipoma  well  into  view.  The  lipo¬ 
ma  has  a  form  differing  from  the 
ordinary  one  in  that  it  consists  of 
two  lobules,  and  in  addition  sends 
out  a  process  reaching  to  the  outer 
margin  of  tht^fcxhwea.  It  is  every¬ 
where  cove^tf\  by  compact  con¬ 
junctiva  vjipnn*resembles  skin,  but 
which  rui^^lmeless  allows  the  yel¬ 
low  col%\>f  the  underlying  fat  to 
showjforough. 


£nd  thence  extend  both 


sclera.  The  resulting  wound  in  the  cor¬ 
nea  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  covered 
by  drawing  the  adjacent  conjunctiva  over 
it.  That  portion  of  the  cornea  upon 
which  the  tumor  was  formerly  situated 
remains  clouded  permanently.  If  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  tumor  have  been  left,  the 
latter  may  in  part  form  again. 

Of  malignant  tumors,  epithelioma  and 
sarcoma  of  the  conjunctiva  occur.  These 
originate  ordinarily  in  the  limbus  conjun 
into  the  conjunctiva  and  into  the  cornea/ 

Epithelioma  of  the  conjunctiva  foj^k^  a  non-pigmented,  flat,  sessile 
tumor  with  a  broad  base.  It  remahis^or  a  long  time  confined  to  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  conjunc^w  and  cornea,  its  extension  in  the 
latter  often  resembling  a  panu^^vThe  tumor  shows  a  great  tendency 
to  superficial  ulceration.  ^ 

The  sarcomata  that/§taNr  from  the  limbus  are  generally  pigmented 
(melano-sarcomata).  Jmtfpposition  to  an  epithelioma,  they  grow  more 
in  height  than  in  mte^rth,  and  are  attached  to  the  substratum  by  only 
a  slender  base%  j&ey  hence  form  dark-colored,  very  prominent  mush¬ 
roomlike  grr^&S^,  which  often  overlie  a  great  part  of  the  cornea, 
although,  if  wr lift  them  up,  we  find  the  cornea  beneath  for  the  most 
part  noraJ™ 

B&hVpitheliomata  and  sarcomata  develop  in  advanced  life,  and, 
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if  they  are  not  removed,  spread  steadily ;  sarcomata  especially  grow, 
until  at  length  they  form  gigantic  tumors.  At  last  the  patient  suc¬ 
cumbs  from  exhaustion,  or  from  metastases  which  form  in  the  internal 
organs.  The  tumors  must  therefore  be  removed  as  early  and  as  radically 
as  possible.  As  long  as  they  are  still  quite  small  and  superficial  radical 
removal  can  be  performed  with  preservation  of  the  eyeball.  The  tumor 
is  removed  as  completely  as  possible,  partly  with  the  knife,  partly  with 
the  sharp  spoon,  and  the  spot  which  it  has  occupied  is  thoroughly 
burnt  with  caustics,  or,  still  better,  with  the  actual  cautery.  If  com¬ 
plete  removal  of  the  growth  is  no  longer  possible  in  this  way,  the  eye, 
too,  must  be  removed,  even  though  it  still  possesses  visual  power. 


Of  benign  growths,  the  following,  although  of  rare  occurrence,  are  also  ob¬ 
served  : 

Lipoma  subconjunctivale  forms  a  tumor,  situated  upon  the  upper  and  outer 
circumference  of  the  eyeball,  between  the  rectus  externus  and  rectus  superior 
muscle,  and  appearing  of  a  yellowish  color  as  seen  through  the  conjunctiva.  It 
is  of  triangular  form,  the  sharply  defined  base  of  the  triangle  looking  toward  the 
cornea,  while  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle,  which  are  directed  to  the  outer  side, 
pass  gradually  into  the  orbital  fat.  If  the  tumor  is  small  it  ordinarily  remains 
concealed  beneath  the  outer  canthus,  and  can  be  brought  into  view  only  by 
turning  the  eye  strongly  inward  (Fig.  34).  Larger  lipomata  are  visible  in  the 
palpebral  fissure  even  when  the  gaze  is  directed  straight  forward,  and  hence 
cause  disfigurement;  but  they  do  no  other  harm.  Microscopical  examination 
shows  that  the  tumor  consists  of  fat  lobules.  The  conjunctiva  that  coats  it  is 
thickened  and  of  a  character  resembling  skin,  and  in  this  regard  a  lipoma  is 
akin  to  the  dermoids  (lipo-dermoid).  Like  the  latter,  it  is  congenital,  but 
sometimes  grows  to  a  considerable  size  at  the  time  of  pubertvA  If  it  is  desired 
to  remove  the  tumor  on  account  of  the  disfigurement  it  pre^fi^  we  take  away 
from  it,  after  dividing  the  conjunctiva  that  covers  it,  as  ir^fof  the  mass  of  fat 
as  is  visible  in  the  palpebral  fissure;  a  radical  removqi-Qvall  the  adipose  tissue 
is  unnecessary. 

Cysts  in  the  conjunctiva  are  commonly  represented  by  small  vesicles  filled 


particularly  those  situated 
rom  dilated  lymph  vessels  (see 


with  a  limpid  liquid.  Most  of  these  vesictes? 

upon  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball,  origjn^te- _ v  _ _ v„_ 

page  124).  In  the  retrotarsal  fold  cysts/rJcbur  which  take  their  starting  point 
from  Krause’s  glands,  or  from  new-fomic&’glands  in  the  conjunctiva  (page  43) ; 
and  there  are  also  cysts  that  are  mMiifced  in  the  conjunctiva  by  traumatism. 
Larger  cysts  situated  beneath,  tlreSe^ijunctiva  are  formed  by  the  cysticercus 
cellulosae.  The  latter  is  obseiS&3fTor  the  most  part  in  children  or  in  the  young. 
In  such  a  case  the  conjun  at  one  particular  spot  is  found  permeated  with 
vessels,  and  forms  a  nocft^]^  protuberance.  Underneath  may  be  felt  the  cyst 
which,  as  a  rule,  can*b£readily  pushed  about  upon  the  subjacent  parts;  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cases,  howev/nOit  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  subjacent  sclera  or  to  one 
of  the  ocular  n\u^^f  If  the  cyst  has  very  thin  walls,  the  head  of  the  worm  can 
be  recognizq^^XiNvhitish  spot  in  its  interior.  It  is  easy  to  remove  the  cysti¬ 
cercus  by  snmjtng  up  the  conjunctiva  and  dissecting  out  the  cyst,  which  con¬ 
sists  oftjj^wsticercus  vesicle  inclosed  in  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue  that  has 
been^oi^ecr  about  the  animal. 
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Under  the  name  of  polyjpi  of  the  conjunctiva  we  understand  soft,  rarely 
rather  hard,  outgrowths  attached  to  the  conjunctiva  by  a  pedicle,  and  having  a 
smooth  surface  covered  with  mucous  membrane.  These  originate  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  retro  tarsal  fold  or  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  so  small  as  not  to  be  disclosed  until  the  lids  are  everted ;  sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  large  enough  to  project  out  between  the  lids.  Larger  polypi  are 
frequently  ulcerated  upon  their  surface,  as  a  result  of  the  mechanical  injuries 
to  which  they  are  necessarily  subjected.  In  their  nature  polypi  are  small  fibro¬ 
mata,  which  thrust  the  conjunctiva  like  a  sac  before  them.  Their  treatment 
consists  in  ablation  and  a  subsequent  cauterization  of  their  base  with  the  silver- 
nitrate  stick. 

Papillomata  of  the  conjunctiva  are  frequently  confounded  with  polypi,  but 
are  distinguished  from  them  by  their  surface  being  not  smooth,  but  papillary — 
that  is,  nodulated,  like  a  raspberry  or  cauliflower.  They  are  either  provided 
with  a  pedicle  or  are  sessile,  having  a  broad  base  and  extending  in  a  flat  layer 
over  quite  a  large  section  of  the  conjunctiva.  They  start  most  frequently  from 
the  region  of  the  caruncle,  but  can  also  take  their  origin  from  other  portions  of 
the  conjunctiva,  and  sometimes  several  papillomata  at  once  are  present  in  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  the  conjunctiva.  They  must  be  removed  very  thoroughly, 
since  they  are  extremely  prone  to  recur. 

A  third  form  of  tumor,  having  an  external  resemblance  to  polypi  of  the 
conjunctiva,  are  the  granulation  tumors.  These,  like  polypi,  form  small,  mush¬ 
roomlike,  pedicled  tumors.  Unlike  polypi,  however,  they  are  not  covered  by 
conjunctiva,  but  consist  of  naked  granulation  tissue.  They  develop  in  places 
where  a  loss  of  substance  exists  in  the  conjunctiva,  whether  as  a  result  of  ulcers 
(or  even  large  efflorescences  in  cases  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa)  or  as  a  result 
of  injuries  or  of  operations  (most  frequently  after  tenotomies,  at  the  site  of  the 
conjunctival  wound,  and,  after  enucleation,  at  the  bottom  of  the  conjunctival 
sac).  In  the  case  of  chalazia,  also,  which  have  broken  through  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  lids,  we  quite  often  see  a  granulation  mass  growing  ouuA  the  opening. 
After  existing  for  some  time  granulation  tumors  become  m^g^and  more  con¬ 
stricted  at  their  base  by  the  cicatricial  contraction  of  the-^tpounding  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  so  that  they  ultimately  fall  off  of  themselves  if  tl*Q\nave  not  been  previ¬ 
ously  removed.  vO 

The  three  varieties  of  tumors  above  menticme^yKen  contain  an  abundance 
of  dilated  vessels;  in  fact,  some  cases  of  verf^smilar  polypi  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  pediculated  angiomata  of  the  cc&^unctiva.  It  is  hence  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  these  tumors  can  readily  give  risQb  repeated  haemorrhages,  especially 
if  they  are  ulcerated  in  spots  and  are  r^hanically  injured,  as,  for  example,  by 
the  rubbing  of  the  lids  upon  them.QMany  legends  of  tears  of  blood  may  be 
referred  to  this  cause. 

Angiomata  of  the  conjunctfroK  are,  as  a  rule,  those  which  were  originally 
situated  in  the  lids  and  ha^jjradually  passed  over  upon  the  conjunctiva.  Pri¬ 
mary  angiomata  are  of  wire  occurrence  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  are  generally 
found  in  the  region  oLtM*inner  angle  of  the  eye.  They  are  as  a  rule  congenital, 
and  increase  in  size/af&J  birth.  With  regard  to  their  treatment,  see  Angiomata 
of  the  Lids  (§ 

As  regards malignant  tumors,  the  epitheliomata  and  sarcomata,  we  must 
distinguish  between  those  wThich  originate  in  the  surrounding  structures,  espe¬ 
cially  t}  uN^v  ^and  secondarily  pass  over  upon  the  conjunctiva,  and  those  which 
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are  from  the  beginning  situated  upon  the  conjunctiva  and  are  hence  to  be 
looked  upon  as  primary  conjunctival  tumors.  These  latter  originate  mostly 
from  the  limbus.  The  predilection  shown  by  epitheliomata  for  the  boundary 
line  between  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  is  to  be  considered  as  an  analogue  of 
the  fact  that,  in  other  parts  of  the  body  also,  epitheliomata  occupy  by  prefer¬ 
ence  those  spots  where  one  kind  of  epithelium  passes  into  another,  as,  for 
instance,  the  boundary  line  between  skin  and  mucous  membrane  (anus,  lips, 
margins  of  the  lids,  etc.).  An  additional  factor  givingrise  to  the  development 
of  epitheliomata  at  the  limbus  is  probably  furnished  by  the  peculiar  disposition 
of  the  epithelium  at  this  spot,  for  we  find  here  sometimes,  even  in  the  healthy 
eye,  a  proliferation  of  epithelium,  the  latter  growing  in  the  form  of  conical 
processes  into  the  depth  of  the  tissue. 

Sarcomata  of  the  conjunctiva  are,  as  a  rule,  pigmented.  In  this  respect  they 
are  distinguished  from  the  epitheliomata,  although,  as  an  extreme  rarity,  cases 
of  pigmented  epitheliomata  do  occur.  Melanotic  sarcomata,  as  is  known,  de¬ 
velop  in  those  localities  in  which  pigment  is  already  normally  present.  They 
hence  occur  upon  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids,  and  above  all  upon  the  limbus, 
two  divisions  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  even  under  physiological  conditions 
contain  pigment.  At  the  limbus  particularly  the  quantity  of  pigment  con¬ 
tained  is  sometimes  so  considerable  in  persons  of  the  brunette  type  that  even 
with  the  naked  eye  we  notice  in  it  either  discrete  dark-brown  spots  or  a  more 
uniform  brown  coloration.  Spots  of  pigment  occur  sometimes  also  in  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  conjunctiva,  both  of  the  eyeball  and  of  the  lids,  and  from  these 
spots  melanotic  sarcomata  may  subsequently  develop. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  radical  removal  of  epibulbar  epitheliomata  and 
sarcomata  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  eye,  in  cases  in  which  these  tumors 
have  so  great  an  extent  superficially  that  the  conjunctiva  has  to  be  extensively 
sacrificed;  for  in  that  case  there  would  occur  as  a  result  of  the  operation  so 
extensive  a  formation  of  cicatricial  tissue,  with  consequent  iliaortion  and  fixa¬ 
tion  of  the  eyeball,  that  the  latter  would  become  unservhrata>le*for  purposes  of 
vision,  and  it  would  have  been  better  to  extirpate  iU&jythe  beginning.  So, 
also,  the  eyeball  must  be  sacrificed  in  those  cases  ^^vhich  the  tumor  grows 
down  into  the  depth  of  the  tissues  at  any  one  poi^tlQi  thing  which  is  especially 
apt  to  happen  along  the  anterior  ciliary  vessel^^Such  an  occurrence  is  often 
not  discovered  until  after  the  removal  of  thefeunjsfiicial  growth,  or  may  even  not 
be  discovered  at  all.  In  the  latter  case  afoectm-ence  in  the  same  locality  occurs 
soon  after  the  apparently  radical  rem^th  The  following  history  serves  to 
show  the  malignancy  of  these  tumore^  wdiich  in  the  beginning  are  of  such  in¬ 
significant  minuteness: 

In  the  year  1879  a  woman^ffipy^seven  years  of  age,  appeared  in  the  eye- 
clinic,  at  that  time  directed  l^^trlt,  having  a  melano-sarcoma  on  the  right  eye¬ 
ball.  This  had  develop^ff  from  a  minute  red  spot  which  had  already  existed  for 
a  series  of  years,  and  wlrkthr  had  begun  growing  larger  the  year  before.  It  had 
the  dimensions  of  pea,  was  of  reddish-brown  color,  and  was  situated  in 

the  conjunctiva  outer  side  of  the  cornea.  The  base  of  the  tumor  pro¬ 

jected  from  tb^GmSus  somewhat  into  the  cornea,  but  nevertheless  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  into  tl^AJ^illary  area,  so  that  the  visual  power  was  perfectly  normal.  I 
extirpated  tub  tumor  by  cutting  through  the  conjunctiva  at  a  certain  distance 
from  to^^ge  of  the  tumor,  and  then  removed  the  latter  as  carefully  as  possi- 
ble^f|X)ifer  its  base.  The  wound  surface  thus  formed,  which  lay  for  the  most 
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part  in  the  conjunctiva  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  the  cornea,  was  scraped,  and 
then  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  conjunctiva  were  united  by  a  suture. 
Healing  followed  by  first  intention,  and  for  a  time  the  patient  remained 
well.  It  was  not  till  May,  1886— that  is,  seven  years  later — that  the  patient 
returned,  having  again  an  epibulbar  melano-sarcoma  on  the  right  eye,  which, 
however,  this  time  was  situated  on  the  limbus  at  the  inner  side  of  the  cornea, 
and  formed  a  brown  tumor  half  the  size  of  a  lentil.  The  thin  cicatrix  re¬ 
maining  from  the  first  tumor  was  still  present,  quite  unchanged,  at  the  outer 
margin  of  the  cornea;  the  limbus  at  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  cornea 
also  was  quite  normal.  For  this  reason  it  w7as  impossible  to  regard  the  melano- 
sarcoma,  now  situated  at  the  inner  corneal  margin,  as  a  recurrence  of  the  tumor 
removed  seven  years  before  from  the  external  corneal  margin.  In  fact,  it  could 
only  be  referred  to  a  disposition  toward  the  formation  of  tumors,  inherent  in  the 
limbus,  so  that  after  the  removal  of  a  tumor  at  one  spot  a  similar  one  developed 
in  another.  (The  same  thing  holds  good  for  a  case  of  epithelioma  that  I  ob¬ 
served,  which  developed  simultaneously  and  quite  independently  in  both  eyes, 
and  in  both  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  cornea.)  The  small  tumor  was  removed, 
and  the  place  where  it  had  been  situated  was  superficially  cauterized  with  the 
galvano-cautery  loop.  Recurrences,  however,  followed  this  extirpation  in  rapid 
succession.  Four  months  later,  in  September,  1886,  the  woman  returned  with 
a  recurrent  growth  at  the  upper  corneal  margin,  and  upon  the  removal  of  this, 
after  another  four  months,  two  nodules  formed  in  the  conjunctiva  to  the  inner 
and  lower  side  of  the  corneal  margin  and  at  some  distance  from  it.  In  order 
the  more  certainly  to  remove  everything  that  was  diseased,  I  resolved  this  time 
to  enucleate  the  eye,  although  it  was  still  serviceable  for  purposes  of  vision. 
In  spite  of  this,  a  solid  nodule  made  its  appearance,  not  more  than  six  months 
later,  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit.  The  woman  put  off  having  this  removed, 
and  did  not  come  to  the  clinic  until  five  months  later.  Meanwhile  the  glands 
in  front  of  the  ear,  at  the  lower  jaw,  and  on  the  anterior  a^p^et^f  the  neck 
had  become  enlarged  and  could  be  readily  felt.  Although  g^w^a  radical  oper¬ 
ation,  consisting  of  a  -complete  exenteration  of  the  orbit  atf5jme  removal  of  all 
discoverable  glands,  was  performed,  nevertheless  only^S^v  months  aftenvard 
enlarged  glands  were  again  observed.  Since  thenOjm  February,  1890)  the 
woman  has  succumbed  to  an  extension  of  the  gsWUmo  the  internal  organs. 

Fibromata,  osteomata  (which  are  commpnA^gJngenital),  myxomata,  cylin- 
dromata,  and  lymphangiomata,  although  oUjOTy  rare  occurrence,  should  also  be 
mentioned  as  tumors  of  the  conjunctiva.  \J 

The  plica  semilunaris  and  the  caruncle  which  is  situated  upon  it  participate 
in  the  inflammations  of  the /ortarictiva,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  treat  of  the 
disease  of  these  parts  separately.  Sometimes  the  little  hairs  which  the  caruncle 
always  has  upon  it  are1$<WJng  as  to  irritate  the  eye;  in  that  case  the  hairs  must 
be  epilated.  The  nt^^rormations  of  the  caruncle  are  designated  by  the  old 
name  encanthis ;  *  l^bign  new  formations,  such  as  simple  polypoid  or  papillary 
outgrowths  o^tm^caruncle,  are  called  encanthis  benigna;  malignant  new  for¬ 
mations  are  tilled  encanthis  maligna. 


3  Gall i 


*  From  eV,  in,  and  KavdSs,  angle  of  the  eye. 
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DISEASES  OF  TEE  CORNEA. 

Anatomy. 

27.  The  cornea ,  together  with  the  sclera,  represents  the  outer  fibrous 
envelope  of  the  eyeball,  of  which  the  cornea  forms  the  transparent  por¬ 
tion.  Seen  from  in  front,  the  cornea  has  the  form  of  a  horizontal 
ellipse,  the  horizontal  diameter  of  its  base,  which  is  twelve  millimetres, 
surpassing  the  vertical  diameter,  which  is  eleven  millimetres.  It  is 
thinner  in  the  center  than  at  the  edges,  where  its  thickness  amounts 
to  about  one  millimetre.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  curvature  of  the 
posterior  surface  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  anterior.  The 
latter  has  a  radius  of  curvature  of  7.5  millimetres.  Since  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  whole  eye  is  more  than  this — amounting,  in  fact,  to 
twelve  millimetres — the  curvature  of  the  cornea  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  eyeball ;  the  cornea  therefore  is  placed  like  a  watch 
crystal  upon  the  sclera.  The  same  comparison  also  obtains  for  the 
method  in  which  the  cornea  is  inserted  into  the  sclera  ;  for,  in  its  pos¬ 
terior  layers  the  cornea  extends  farther  toward  the  .-j^riphery  than  in 
the  anterior,  where  the  sclera,  as  it  were,  laps  me  edge  of  the 
cornea  (Fig.  22).  The  microscope,  however,  dp^Miot  show  any  sharp 
boundary  line  between  cornea  and  sclera ;  on^ffib  contrary,  the  fibers  of 
one  pass  continuously  into  those  of  the 

The  healthy  cornea  is  transparenl^NkMnost  all  morbid  changes  of 
the  corneal  tissue  make  themselves£mw*m  at  once  by  a  diminution  of 
this  transparency.  In  advanced  however,  a  cloudiness  makes  its 
appearance  even  in  the  healthjj^cornea  (arcus  senilis  cornese  or  geron- 
toxon*).  This  consists  of  a  rf&jrow  gray  line  which  runs  near  the  cor¬ 
neal  margin,  and  is  con^u^cnvith  it.  It  shows  itself  under  the  form 
of  a  gray  arc,  first  at  tl/^^per,  soon  after  at  the  lower,  margin  of  the 
cornea;  finally  the  (jvcjarcs  unite  at  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the 
cornea  to  form  |igj£>sed  ring.  The  outer  boundary  of  the  arcus  senilis 
is  sharply  defineSy  and  is  separated  from  the  limbus  by  a  strip  of  per¬ 
fectly  cleai;  o^tea  ;  on  its  inner  aspect,  or  the  one  turned  toward  the 
center  o^^cornea,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cloudiness  gradually  shades 
away  untrh  it  is  lost  in  the  transparent  cornea. 


*  From  yepui/j  an  old  man,  and  t 61-ov,  bow. 
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The  cornea  consists  of  the  following  layers  : 

1.  The  anterior  epithelium  (Fig.  35,  E).  This  is  a  pavement  epi¬ 
thelium  consisting  of  several  layers;  the  lowermost  cells  (foot  cells, 
Fig.  29,  u)  are  cylindrical,  then 
follow  rounded  cells  (Fig.  29, 
m),  and  finally  flat  cells  (Fig. 

29,  o). 

2.  Bowmans  menxbrane 
(lamina  elastica  anterior,  Fig. 

35,  B).  This  is  a  thin,  homo¬ 
geneous  membrane  intimately 
connected  with  the  lamellae  of 
the  cornea  lying  beneath  it.  It 
may  be  said  to  represent  the 
uppermost  layer  of  the  stroma 
of  the  cornea,  which  has  be¬ 
come  homogeneous  and  desti¬ 
tute  of  cells.  From  the  epi¬ 
thelium  it  is  separated  by  a 
sharply  defined  border ;  and, 
under  pathological  conditions 
as  well  as  after  death,  the  epi¬ 
thelium  separates  very  readily 
from  Bowman’s  membrane. 

3.  The  stroma  (Fig.  35,  S). 

This  is  composed  of  a  ground 
substance  and  of  cells.  The 
ground  substance  in  its  ulti¬ 
mate  constitution  consists  of 
fine  fibrillse  of  connective  tis¬ 
sue,  united  by  a  cement  sub¬ 
stance  into  flat  bundles.  The 
bundles  are  so  applied  to  one 
another  that  lamellae  (Fig.  35,  l)  au^roduced ;  by  the  arrangement  of 
these  lamellae  in  layers  one  abovnj^wpther,  the  cornea  is  built  up.  The 
latter  has,  therefore,  a  lamiH^tifcr  structure.  The  individual  lamellae, 
however,  are  not  sharplyjse^^lted  from  each  other,  but  are  connected 
by  the  interchange  of  b^Jles  at  frequent  intervals.  Hence,  when  we 
attempt  to  strip  off  thJIWndividual  lamellae  of  the  cornea,  we  find  that 
this  can  not  be  dotf^moothly,  but  only  with  the  simultaneous  lacera¬ 
tion  of  the  numerous  connecting  fibers. 

In  many^^J^s  between  the  individual  bundles  of  the  cornea,  and 
also  betw^L  rhe  lamellae  formed  from  the  bundles,  open  spaces  of 
greater  N(0s)naller  size  exist,  which  are  filled  with  lymph  and  are 
henc^caned  lymph  spaces  (seen  in  surface  view  in  Z,  Fig.  36,  and  in 


Fig.  35. — Cross-section  j 
Magn 


von  a  Normal  Cornea. 
100  x  1. 


E,  anterior  epithej^^rJ?,  Bowman’s  membrane  ; 
S ,  stroma,  co^pjpsed  of  the  corneal  lamellae,  l , 
and  the  corpuscles,  K\  D ,  Descemet’s 

membraife  ;  J,  posterior  epithelium  ;  //,  nerves 
exten£Lnj^HTrough  Bowman’s  membrane  and 
the  eufbhelium. 
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cross-section  in  K ,  Fig.  35).  These  are  connected  with  one  another 
by  numerous  minute  canals  (lymph  canals,  Fig.  36,  and  in  this 
way  constitute  a  continuous  system  of  hollow  passages,  or  system  of 
lymph  passages,  permeating  the  cornea  in  every  direction.  This  sys¬ 
tem  is  designed  for  the  circulation  of  the  lymph,  and  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  cornea,  for,  as  the  cornea  does  not  possess  any 
blood  vessels,  it  is  forced  to  depend  for  its  nourishment  solely  upon  its 
system  of  lymph  passages. 

The  cells  of  the  stroma  of  the  cornea,  the  corneal  corpuscles ,  are 
contained  in  the  spaces  of  the  lymph  system,  and  are  of  two  kinds— 
non-motile  and  motile  cells.  The  former  are  the  fixed  corpuscles  of 
the  cornea.  They  are  cells  with  a  large  nucleus  and  a  very  flat,  proto¬ 
plasmic  cell  body,  and  they  lie  in 
the  lymph  spaces,  to  whose  ante¬ 
rior  or  posterior  wall  they  attach 
themselves  (P,  Fig.  36).  Proto¬ 
plasmic  processes  extend  from 
their  cell  body  into  the  lymph 
canals  which  start  from  the  lymph 
spaces.  These  processes  anasto¬ 
mose  with  the  processes  of  neigh¬ 
boring  fixed  corneal  corpuscles, 
so  that  in  this  way  there  is  formed 
a  system  of  connected  protoplas¬ 
mic  bodies  (cella  and  their  pro¬ 
cesses).  We  h^^^hus  in  the  cor¬ 
nea  two  c/TM-ected  systems — a 
positive  <^{?^ormed  of  protoplasm, 
and  a  ^^ative  one  consisting  of 
holkn^  passages  (lymph  spaces 
In^lymph  canals).  The  former 
system  lies  wholly  within  the  lattei^ana,  together  with  it,  permeates 
the  entire  cornea.  The  protopla^Q)c  system,  however,  nowhere  com¬ 
pletely  fills  the  cavity  of  theJ0gtem  of  passages ;  the  space  which  is 
left  unfilled  is  occupied  by  Jdfe^irculating  lymph. 

The  second  variety  is  belonging  to  the  stroma  are  the  motile 

corpuscles  of  the  cofi»eQt wandering  cells),  which  were  discovered  by 
Recklinghausen.  T\g^e  are  nothing  but  white  blood  corpuscles  which 
have  made  their into  the  cornea,  and  which  move  about  in  its  sys¬ 
tem  of  lymphr^shges.  In  the  normal  cornea  they  are  present  in  very 
small  amotfsA^but  whenever  any  irritation  acts  upon  the  cornea  they 
at  once  Case  considerably  in  number,  since  they  escape  from  the 
netwo^of  blood-vessels  forming  the  marginal  loops  and  pass  into  the 
These  cells  play  an  important  part  in  inflammation  of  the 


Fig.  36.— Lamelue  of  t&e  Cornea  (Surface 
View).  (After  Waldeyer.) 

In  contrast  with  the  ground  substance.  .<7,  which 
is  shaded  in  the  drawing,  are  the  light-col¬ 
ored  lymph  spaces,  Z,  connected  with  each 
other  by  the  lymph  canals,  C.  Lying  in  the 
lymph  spaces,  without  entirely  filling  them, 
are  the  protoplasmic  bodies  ( P)  of  the  cor¬ 
neal  corpuscles  provided  with  the  cell  nu¬ 
cleus,  K. 


cqr^^ 
c^r^ea. 
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4.  Descemefs  membrane  (D,  Fig.  35)  is  a  homogeneous,  hyaloid 
membrane  which  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  cornea.  Unlike 
Bowman’s  membrane,  it  is  quite  sharply  separated  from  the  stroma  of 
the  cornea,  from  which  also  it  is  chemically  different.  It  is  very  re¬ 
sistant  to  chemical  reagents,  and  likewise  to  pathological  processes 
going  on  in  the  cornea.  When  the  entire  stroma  of  the  cornea  has 
already  broken  down  into  pus,  we  often  see  the  thin  Descemet’s  mem¬ 
brane  still  for  days  offering  resistance  and  remaining  unimpaired  (see 
§  33). 

5.  The  posterior  epithelium  (endothelium,  e,  Fig.  35).  This,  under 
the  form  of  a  single  layer  of  flattened  cells,  coats  the  posterior  surface 
of  Descemet’s  membrane. 

The  cornea  at  its  margin  abuts  against  three  membranes,  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  the  sclera,  and  the  uvea  (iris  and  ciliary  body).  Embryology 
teaches  us  that  the  cornea  consists  of  three  superimposed  layers,  each 
of  which  corresponds  to  one  of  the  membranes  adjacent,  and  may  be 
said  to  represent  its  continuation  over  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the 
eyeball.  The  cornea  hence  consists  of  three  divisions — a  conjunctival,  a 
scleral,  and  a  uveal.  According  to  Schwalbe,  the  anterior  epithelium 
forms  the  conjunctival  portion  of  the  cornea  (the  so-called  conjunctiva 
cornese).  Descemet’s  membrane,  together  with  the  posterior  epithelium 
lining  it,  belongs  to  the  uvea,  while  the  entire  stroma  of  the  cornea, 
together  with  Bowman’s  membrane,  represents  the  continuation  of  the 
sclera.  In  the  fully  developed  eye  these  three  divisions  are  fused  into 
a  common  whole,  although  their  community  of  origin  with  the  adja¬ 
cent  membranes  still  finds  expression  under  pathologira*l^eonditions ; 
the  conjunctival  division  suffering  most  of  all  in  dis&ges'of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  the  uveal  division  in  diseases  of  the  uvea, 

The  cornea  contains  no  vessels.  These  ceaseA^the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  forming  there  at  the  limbus  the  neb^ra4  of  marginal  loops, 
which  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  ciliary/T>fi^ls  (see  page  41,  and  q, 
Fig.  22).  From  the  marginal  loops  thq^bWa  plasma  passes  over  into 
the  system  of  lymph  passages,  by  whic^Tyhe  nutrition  of  the  cornea  is 
effected.  q 

The  nerves  of  the  cornea  arisQ&rtly  from  the  ciliary  nerves,  partly 
from  the  nerves  of  the  bulh  unctiva.  They  are  very  numerous, 

particularly  in  the  upper rtfrev  layers  of  the  stroma,  from  which  the 
nerve  fibers  pass  forwai^^tTrough  Bowman’s  membrane  into  the  epi¬ 
thelium  as  far  as  tji^most  anterior  layers  of  the  latter  (Fig.  35,  n). 
The  cornea  is  ther/H&tfe  extremely  sensitive  to  the  touch.  In  the  in¬ 
duction  of  nareojfi^tne  reflex  that  follows  from  touching  the  cornea 
(screwing  to&^ffbr  of  the  lids)  is  employed  in  order  to  test  the  depth 
of  the  nar(V)sik,  since  this  reflex  is  among  those  that  are  the  last  to 
disappG^Vyjesions  of  the  cornea  are  particularly  painful  whenever 
they  ct  the  uppermost  layers  which  are  so  rich  in  nerves,  as,  for  in- 
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stance,  in  the  case  of  exfoliation  of  the  epithelium,  by  which  the  numer¬ 
ous  fibers  of  the  epithelial  plexus  of  nerves  are  laid  bare. 

While  the  cornea,  viewed  from  in  front,  appears  elliptical,  it  is  circular,  if 
looked  at  from  behind.  Hence  the  elliptical  form  of  the  front  surface  of  the 
cornea  is  due  to  the  fact  that  both  sclera  and  conjunctiva  overlap  it  farther 
above  and  below  than  at  either  side. 

There  is  not  yet  perfect  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  division  of  the  cornea 
into  three  layers.  Waldeyer  holds  a  different  view  from  that  represented  in 
the  text,  regarding  as  the  conjunctival  portion  the  anterior  epithelium,  Bow¬ 
man’s  membrane,  and  the  most  anterior  of  the  lamellae  of  the  corneal  stroma ; 
the  uveal  portion  would  then  be  formed  by  the  posterior  epithelium,  Descemet’s 
membrane,  and  the  most  posterior  of  the  lamella?  of  the  corneal  stroma,  so  that 
only  the  middle  lamellae  of  the  cornea  would  be  left  to  form  the  scleral  portion 
(cf.  Fig.  89). 

The  older  authors  ascribed  an  important  part  in  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea 
to  the  aqueous  humor,  which  was  supposed  to  be  constantly  soaking  through 
it,  and  thus  supply  it  with  nourishment  and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  transparency.  From  experiments,  performed  especially  by  Leber,  this  view 
must  be  considerably  modified.  An  exchange  of  fluid  between  the  parenchyma 
of  the  cornea  and  the  aqueous  humor  is  conceivable  as  occurring  in  two  ways : 
by  diffusion,  which  takes  place  only  by  means  of  diosmosis,  and  by  the  more 
rapid  process  of  filtration,  in  which  the  fluid  passes  through  comparatively  large 
gaps  in  the  tissue.  The  first  sort  of  interchange — that,  namely,  by  diffusion — 
is  the  only  one  that  takes  place  in  the  healthy  cornea;  and  the  aqueous  humor 
which  gets  into  the  cornea  in  this  way  may  contribute  to  the  nutrition  of  its 
posterior  layers.  Diffusion  may  also  occur  in  the  reverse  direction— that  is, 
from  before  backward.  If,  for  instance,  a  solution  of  atropine  is  dropped  upon 
the  cornea,  atropine  is  found  a  short  time  afterward  in  tWNkqueous  humor. 
But  interchange  of  fluids  by  filtration  does  not  occur  i  normal  cornea. 
Leber  has  shown  that  it  is  the  posterior  epithelium  whjHXefjposes  the  filtration' 
of  fluids.  If  this  is  removed,  the  aqueous  humor  jjOfetrates  in  considerable 
quantity  into  the  cornea,  which  in  consequence  b^jQes  cloudy  and  swollen. 


Clinical  Examination  the  Cornea. 

28.  An  examination  of  the  corn<©must  have  regard  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  points :  J& 

1.  The  size  and  form  o^©)cornea.  Both  may  be  altered  either 
in  consequence  of  congeifrajr^e^ec^s  or  because  of  morbid  processes. 
Overlapping  of  the  cowi^my  the  limbus  to  an  unusual  extent,  or  the 
presence  of  marginal  o^ities  in  the  cornea,  not  infrequently  simulates 
a  diminution  in  si  &  an  irregularity  of  form. 

2.  The  surf(@pb f  the  cornea  must  be  examined  with  regard  to  its 
curvature,  it^Qhness,  and  its  polish.  In  respect  to  (a)  the  curvature 
of  the  corf^v&s  a  whole,  marked  anomalies  are  recognizable  at  the  first 
glance  jJUgnter  changes,  however,  require  more  precise  examination  by 
mean^\pf$he  reflex  images  (see  page  2).  The  cornea  acts  as  a  convex 
mifmr,  the  greater  the  curvature  of  which  the  smaller  is  the  reflected 
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image.  In  order  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  reflex  image  given 
by  a  particular  cornea  is  of  abnormal  dimensions,  we  must  compare  it 
with  the  image  reflected  from  another  cornea  which  is  healthy,  and 


most  conveniently  with  that  from 
the  cornea  of  the  other  eye,  in  case 
it  is  normal.  The  diagnosis  is  easy 
when  the  curvature  varies  at  differ¬ 
ent  portions  of  the  same  cornea  (as, 
for  instance,  in  keratoconus,  in  which 
the  central  portions  have  a  greater 
curvature  than  those  at  the  periph¬ 
ery).  In  such  a  case  we  cause  the 
eye  to  move  about  in  such  a  way 
that  the  reflection  of  a  window  op¬ 
posite  falls  successively  upon  differ¬ 
ent  portions  of  the  cornea,  and  then 


Fig.  37.— Corneal  Epithelium  in  a  Case  of 


we  see  the  reflex  image  becoming 
larger  or  smaller  according  to  the 
varying  curvature  of  the  cornea. 

The  evenness  (b)  of  the  corneal  sur¬ 
face,  together  with  the  perfection  of 
its  polish,  gives  to  the  normal  cor¬ 
nea  its  brilliant  luster.  Here  again 
the  reflex  images  afford  the  best 
means  of  testing  both  of  these  prop¬ 
erties.  These  images  lose  their  reg¬ 
ularity  of  form  at  the  place  where 
the  cornea  is  uneven ;  they  appear 
distorted,  owing  to  their  outlines 
being  irregularly  bowed  in  or  out. 

The  form  and  extent  of  the  in¬ 
equality  may  be  deduced  from  the 
kind  of  distortion  of  the  reflex 
image.  By  the  ophthalmoscope^ 
too,  we  can  recognize  inequalities risr* 

the  corneal  surface,  on  accou}  5  irregular  astigmatism  which  they 

produce  (page  18).  The  ip^vbn  spots  upon  the  corneal  surface  are 
either  depressions  (losst^or  substance)  or  elevations.  Furthermore, 
the  cornea  may  be  uiwven  from  being  wrinkled  (rhytidosis  *  corner) 
or  from  being  entw^^collapsed  (collapsus  corneae).  Both  of  these 
conditions  occm*  ifrQmses  of  great  diminution  in  the  tension  of  the  eye¬ 
ball,  hence  j^o^larly  after  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  or  vitreous 
humors.  Lj^V)  the  polish  of  the  cornea  is  entirely  lost,  the  latter 


Increase  of  Tension.  Magnified  500  x  1. 

The  specimen  was  from  a  case  in  which  in¬ 
crease  of  tension  set  in  after  irido-cy  clitis. 
C,  parenchyma  of  the  cornea  with  the 
flat  nuclei  of  the  corneal  corpuscles.  B , 
Bowman’s  membrane,  through  which  in 
two  places  fine  nerve  filaments  are  seen 
passing.  At  the  anterior  ends  of  these 
nerve  filaments  and  also  at  other  spots 
there  are  seen  between  the  bases  of  the 
lowermost  cylindrical  cells  (foot  cells) 
light-colored  rounded  spaces,  which  rep¬ 
resent  very  minute  droplets  of  liquid. 
The  lines  of  division  between  the  foot  cells 
are  in  general  represented  by  lighter  col¬ 
ored  lines,  which  indicate  that  the  cells 
are  to  a  certain  extent^\essed  apart  by 
fluid  and  their  interromwctions  broken 
up.  On  the  other  tie  cells  of  the 

middle  layer  are  b/ipdefed  by  broad,  dark 
lines  corresponduto£/:o  the  interlocking 
teeth  of  these^L^ectinate  cells.  In  the 
uppermost  there  are  numerous 

cells  alteredTbX  nubibition  of  fluid.  In  the 
cell  a  tl njflmfl  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  the^eli  Tfody,  so  that  the  cell  itself  is 
enkfi*£eH^At  b  the  anterior  wall  of  a  cell 
thfc  vlisrilled  with  fluid  has  fallen  off. 
CAt^WTe  liquefied  contents  of  a  cell  have 
^teen  evacuated  through  a  slender  open- 
^Nig.  Owing  to  these  changes  in  the  up¬ 
permost  cells,  the  surface  of  the  epithe- 
ium  as  a  whole  is  uneven. 


ro 


& 


•a 


s 


K'  From  pvris,  a  wrinkle. 
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becomes  lusterless  (dull) ;  it  looks  like  glass  that  lias  been  breathed 
upon,  or  looks  as  if  it  had  been  smeared  with  grease.  The  reflex  images 
show  their  normal  size  and  form,  but  have  lost  their  sharp  outline. 
Lack  of  luster  of  the  cornea  is  also  caused  by  the  presence  of  inequali¬ 
ties  so  minute  as  to  be  nearly  or  quite  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Such  inequalities  may  consist  either  of  elevations  or  depressions.  The 
latter  are  produced  by  the  detachment  of  isolated  epithelial  cells  in  a 
number  of  places,  thus  leaving  minute  excavations  (Fig.  37,  b) ;  the 
surface  of  the  cornea  looks  as  if  stippled  by  needle  pricks.  In  other 
cases  we  see  the  roughness  of  the  cornea  produced  in  the  opposite  way 
— that  is,  by  its  surface  being  covered  with  numerous  small  elevations, 
in  which  case  the  cornea  looks  as  if  it  were  made  of  shagreen .  Here  we 
have  to  do  with  multiple  elevations,  produced  by  a  lifting  up  of  the 
epithelium,  and  occurring  under  the  form  of  minute  vesicles. 

3.  The  transparency  of  the  cornea  is  a  property  which  belongs  to 
its  parenchyma,  not  its  surface  ;  which  latter,  in  fact,  is  only  a  mathe¬ 
matical  concept,  an  expression  for  the  superficial  space  bounding  the 
cornea  and  lying  between  it  and  the  air. 

Dense  opacities  of  the  cornea  are  visible  from  a  distance ;  but  for 
the  recognition  of  slight  opacities,  lateral  illumination,  and  often  also 
the  use  of  the  magnifying  glass,  are  indispensable.  By  means  of  these 
aids  to  diagnosis  we  determine  the  form,  extent,  and  denseness  of  the 
opacity.  We  make  out  whether  it  is  found  in  the  superficial  or  in  the 
deep  layers  of  the  cornea,  and  further  whether  it  is  diffuse  or  is  com¬ 
posed  of  separate  small  points,  spots,  or  striae.  Many  an  opacity  which 
appears  diffuse  when  seen  with  the  naked  eye  proves^Vhen  looked  at 
with  the  magnifying  glass,  to  be  compounded  qK^urller  opacities. 
Such  an  opacity  may  subsequently  become  realUsS&mogeneous  by  the 
enlargement  and  confluence  of  its  components^O^ 


mt^V> 

;^d/bv  touching  it  with  the 
the  sensitiveness 


4.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  cornea  is  tei 
end  of  a  thread  c 
of  the  cornea  is 


I.  Infu  T*  of  the  Cornea. 
I  Statement. 


29.  In  the  course  of  ^^inflammation  of  the  cornea  (keratitis  *)  we 
observe  the  folio win  ^s)ages.  The  inflammation  begins  with  an  infil- 

3reased  number  make  their  appearance 


cornea,  and  these  constitute  the  exudate. 


As  a  consemidiihe  of  this  the  diseased  part  loses  its  transparency.  The 
level  of  fcfr^ebrnea  remains  normal  at  this  spot,  only  the  epithelium 
suff(  tne  extent  of  losing  its  polish,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  cor- 


*  From  Kepas ,  horn. 
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Fig. 


■Infiltrate  in  the  Cornea.  (After  Saemisch.) 


The  epithelium,  e,  and  Bowman’s  membrane,  6,  over  the 
infiltrate  are  preserved. 


nea  appears  dull  upon  the  surface.  The  clinical  signs  of  the  existence 
of  an  infiltrate  hence  are  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  and  loss  of  luster 
over  the  clouded  portion, 
but  no  unevenness  of  the 
surface.  The  subsequent 
fate  of  the  infiltrate  varies. 

It  may  go  on  to  resorption 
or  to  suppuration. 

(a)  Resorption  occurs 
in  those  cases  in  which  the 
accumulation  of  exudate 
between  the  lamellae  of  the 
cornea  is  not  excessive,  so 
that  the  lamellae  of  the  cor¬ 
nea  are  not  broken  down 
by  reason  of  its  presence, 
and  hence  there  is  nowhere  produced  any  destruction  of  the  tissue  of 
the  cornea  itself.  In  this  case  the  resorption  of  the  exudate  represents 
the  second  or  regressive  stage  of  the  inflammation,  and  with  it  the 
morbid  process  comes  to  a  conclusion.  In  favorable  cases,  when  the 
cells  constituting  the  exudate  have  disappeared  by  resorption,  the  dis¬ 
eased  spots  may  become  perfectly  normal  once  more  and  regain  their 
transparency  (healing  without  permanent  sequelae — i.  e.,  without  opaci¬ 
ties).  But  it  may  also  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  stroma  of  the 
cornea  mayv^ot  be  abso¬ 
lutely  de^S^yed  by  the 
deposilisjvfcf  the  exudate, 
and^Gy  yet  have  experi- 
ej^Jr  such  an  alteration 
its  structure  that,  even 
!fter  the  disappearance  of 
the  exudate,  it  never  again 
becomes  perfectly  transpa¬ 
rent.  Or  it  may  be  that 
the  exudate  deposited  be¬ 
tween  the  lamellse  of  the 
cornea  does  not  disappear 
completely  by  resorption, 
but  in  part  becomes  organ - 
In  both  of  these  cases 


Stage. 


Fig.  39.— Corneal  Ulcer  in  the  Progress 
(After  Saemisch. 

The  base  of  the  ulcer  is  formed  by  ^t^Hccum  illation  of 
pus  cells,  which  also  push  theft* w^ysome  distance  in 
between  the  lamellae  of  thefcor|ea  that  adjoin  the 
ulcer.  At  the  edges  of  the  ulco^vhich  are  somewhat 
raised,  the  epithelium,  e,/?rnd  Bowman’s  membrane, 

6,  end  as  if  cut  short  off.O1^ 

Cr 

ized  and  is  left^^anently  fixed  in  the  cornea, 
the  infiltratew^j^pears  by  a  process  of  healing,  but  leaves  a  permanent 
opacity  behiincH  All  those  cases  in  which  resorption  of  the  exudate  oc¬ 
curs  wit%^ft>reaking  down  of  the  corneal  stroma  are  grouped  together 
undei^^e  common  name  of  non- suppurative  keratitis . 
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(b)  The  infiltration  goes  on  to  suppuration ,  when  the  exudation  is 
such  as  to  be  no  longer  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  life  by  the 
corneal  stroma,  so  that  the  latter  breaks  down.  The  inflammation  then 
enters  upon  its  second  stage,  that  of  suppuration,  which  is  associated 
with  a  localized  destruction  of  the  cornea.  These  cases  of  keratitis  are 
known  as  suppurative  keratitis. 

The  most  frequent  form  of  suppurative  keratitis  is  the  corneal  ulcer 
in  which  the  process  of  purulent  disintegration  begins  in  the  most 
anterior  layers  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  39).  In  this  way  a  superficial  loss  of 

substance  is  produced 
e  which  is  recognizable 
g  as  a  depression  in  the 
corneal  surface.  In 
the  beginning,  the  loss 
of  substance  repre¬ 
sents  only  those  parts 
which  are  most  mark¬ 
edly  infiltrated,  and 
hence  are  the  first  to 
break  down.  Sur¬ 
rounding  these  are  lay¬ 
ers,  which  likewise  are 
infiltrated  with  the  ex¬ 
udate,  although  not 
to  as  high  a  degree. 
Ilen^Vboth  the  floor 
a^SCthe  walls  of  the 
n  it  a  foul  (coated, 
ie  infiltrated  portions 


Fig. 


40.— Corneal  Ulcer  in  the  Regressive  Stage. 
(After  Saemisch.) 


The  base  of  the  ulcer  is  formed  by  the  denuded  lamellae  of  the 
cornea  ;  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  cells  between 
them  can  still  be  made  out.  At  the  edges  ( b )  of  the  ulcer 
the  epithelium,  e,  is  beginning  to  grow  out  over  the  base. 
Newly  formed  blood-vessels  (g),  lying  in  the  upper  layers  of 
the  cornea,  run  to  the  ulcer. 

ulcer  are  still  infiltrated,  for  which  reason  w( 
infiltrated,  or  progressive )  ulcer.  Later  .  o/ 
forming  the  floor  and  the  wall  of  the  ulcei 


of  living, 


!ar  as  they  are  incapable 


f  the  corneal  tissue  which 
-in,  are  freed  by  a  process  of 


are  also  cast  off  ;  but  those 
have  retained  their  ability  to  liveO 
resorption  from  the  exudate  whi^Tyb  filtrates  them,  and  become  once 
more  transparent.  The  ulcer  m,  it  is  true,  become  somewhat  larger 
than  before,  but  the  cloudir^jk  surrounding  it  has  disappeared ;  the 
ulcer  has  acquired  a  sAAffli,  transparent  base  and  edges ;  it  is  a 
cleansed  (regressive)  40). 

Among  the  clin^jal)  signs  by  which  we  diagnosticate  an  ulcer,  the 
most  important*  ig^he  unevenness  of  the  corneal  surface,  the  latter 
presenting  a  daj^bssion  or  loss  of  substance.  In  foul  ulcers  this  de¬ 
pression  is^stfmnmded  by  clouded  corneal  tissue,  which,  moreover,  is 
dull  upoi^S^vfcurface  ;  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  also  is  gray  and  uneven.  In 
clean  uteerk  the  cloudiness  surrounding  them  is  very  slight,  or  is  want- 
in  g^ttogether,  and  the  floor  and  edges  of  the  loss  of  substance  are 
s^pfin  and  shining;  the  ulcer  gives  a  mirrorlike  reflex. 
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Fig.  41.— Cicatrix  of  the  Cornea.  (After  Saemisch.) 

The  epithelium,  e,  is  everywhere  present,  but  over  the  cica¬ 
trix  it  is  irregular,  and  in  places  (at  a)  is  thickened.  Bow¬ 
man’s  membrane,  b,  is  wanting  at  the  site  of  the  cicatrix. 
The  latter  itself  is  distinguished  from  the  tissue  of  the 
normal  cornea  by  its  denser  and  less  regular  texture. 


Every  keratitis  suppurativa  entails  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  cornea. 
This  must  be  filled  up  again  by  newly  formed  tissue,  in  doing  which 
the  process  enters  upon 
its  third  stage — that  of 
cicatrization.  The  new¬ 
ly  formed  tissue  is  not 
corneal  tissue,  but  con¬ 
nective  tissue,  and  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  opaque  (Fig. 

41).  Hence  suppurative 
keratitis  always  leaves  a 
permanent  opacity  after 
it.  The  opacity,  indeed, 
is  the  principal  clinical 
sign  of  a  cicatrix,  for 
the  corneal  surface  has 
completely  reacquired 
its  luster,  because  its 
epithelium  is  restored  to 
the  normal  state,  and  the  excavation  or  loss  of  substance  has  disap¬ 
peared,  at  most  a  slight  flattening  of  the  surface  being  present. 

Recapitulation. — As  has  been  stated  above,  non-suppurative  kerati¬ 
tis  has  two  stages,  the  stage  of  infiltration  and  that  of  resorption.  In 
suppurative  keratitis,  on  the  other  hand,  we  distinguish  three  stages  : 
the  stage  of  infiltration,  the  stage  of  suppuration,  and  the  stage  of 
cicatrization  (reparation).  The  stage  of  suppuration  i^^mposed  of 
two  periods,  the  progressive  period  (foul  ulcer)  and  tlm^egressive  pe¬ 
riod  (clean  ulcer). 

In  the  clinical  diagnosis  of  the  form  and  the  of  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  cornea  we  proceed  in  the  followin^wranner :  We  first  ex¬ 
amine  the  corneal  reflex.  If  the  surface  i&Tbww  we  are  dealing  with  a 
recent  affection,  and  in  that  case,  if  tlieiyj\&Jio  loss  of  substance,  with 
an  infiltrate  ;  but  if  a  loss  of  substancgys  present,  with  a  foul  ulcer. 
If  the  surface  is  lustrous,  the  affect'jmi  is  an  old  one,  and,  if  a  loss  of 
substance  is  present,  is  a  clean  irfwfj  but  if  no  loss  of  substance  is 
visible,  we  are  dealing  with  a<M&£jp'rc. 

30.  Vascularization  of  the  Cornea. — In  inflammations  of  the  cornea 
we  very  frequently  obsenfejjtie  development  of  vessels  which  grow  in 
upon  the  cornea  fronj  ^margin.  This  occurs  most  frequently  during 
th z  process  of  healimN5l  corneal  ulcers.  At  the  time  when  the  ulcer 
begins  to  become ^T^ln,  we  see  vessels  starting  out  from  that  part  of 
the  limbus  l\$^y?iext  to  the  ulcer.  These  vessels  lie  in  the  most  su¬ 
perficial  layers  of  the  cornea  and  extend  toward  the  ulcer,  whose  edges 
they  sooi^Yujph  (Fig.  40,  g).  Their  chief  office  seems  to  consist  in 
supplying  The  necessary  material  for  filling  in  the  loss  of  substance. 
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Their  advent  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  occurrence  ;  we 
know  that  at  the  spot  where  the  vessels  have  reached  the  ulcer  the 
further  progress  of  the  latter  is  no  longer  to  be  apprehended — that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  will  there  enter  upon  the  process  of  healing.  After 
the  loss  of  substance  has  been  filled  in  the  vessels  gradually  disappear, 
so  that  a  corneal  cicatrix  contains  fewer  and  fewer  of  them  as  it  be¬ 
comes  older.  Nevertheless,  the  blood-vessels  never  entirely  disappear 
from  the  large  cicatrices. 

In  other  cases  the  formation  of  new  vessels  accompanies  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  inflammatory  process ,  and  hence  belongs,  like  the  exuda¬ 
tion  itself,  to  the  clinical  picture  of  the  inflammation.  The  best  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  vascular  form  of  parenchymatous  keratitis 

(§  4i). 

A  kind  of  vascularization  differing  from  both  of  these  varieties  is 
that  which  forms  one  of  the  symptoms  of  pannus.  Here  the  vessels 
do  not  lie  in  the  cornea  itself,  but  in  a  newly  formed  tissue  which  is 
deposited  upon  the  cornea  and  of  which  they  form  an  essential  constit¬ 
uent  (Fig.  27). 

It  is  very  important  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  vessels  in  the 
cornea — that  is,  whether  superficial  or  deep — since  by  this  fact  alone 
we  can  often  diagnosticate  what  sort  of  keratitis  we  are  confronted 
with.  The  type  of  superficial  vascularization  is  afforded  by  pannus, 
that  of  deep  vascularization  by  keratitis  parenchymatosa. 

The  signs  which  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  two  kinds  of  vasculari¬ 
zation  from  each  other  may  be  contrasted  as  follows : 

A 

Superficial  Vessels  Deeply  siS^ted  Vessels 

(Fig.  42)  £^gs.  43 ’  44) 

spring  from  the  network  of  mar-  spring:  /f2Sm  the  vessels  of  the 
ginal  loops  of  the.  limbus,  and  can  scleraOdtose  to  the  margin  of  the 
therefore  be  followed  from  the  cor-  q^r\e?(J  and  hence  appear  to  come 
nea  into  the  limbus,  and  thence  on  end  suddenly  at  the  limbus, 

to  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva.  Qas  they  disappear  behind  the  latter 


<2> 

On  account  of  their  sumykial 
position  are  clearly  visibl$NM> well- 
defined,  and  have  a  y^Pybd  color. 


v 


The\vessels  branch  in  an  arbo- 
res  shion. 


to  enter  the  sclera. 

Are  not  distinctly  recognizable, 
or  are  even  unrecognizable,  except 
as  a  diffuse  red  coloration,  and 
have  a  dirty-red  (grayish-red)  hue ; 
the  reason  for  both  of  these  appear¬ 
ances  being  that  the  vessels  are 
veiled  by  the  clouded  layers  of  cor¬ 
nea  lying  in  front  of  them. 

The  vessels  form  fine  twigs 
which  run  parallel  to  each  other 
(besom  form  of  branching). 
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The  surface  of  the  cornea  is  The  surface  of  the  cornea  is 


uneven,  from  the  fact  that  the  yes-  lusterless,  it  is  true,  but  not  un- 
sels  raise  up  the  epithelium  that  even, 
lies  directly  over  them. 


Fig.  42.— Superficial  Blood-  Fig.  43.— Deep-lying  Blood-  Fig.  44.— Deep-lying  Blood¬ 


vessels  in  Parenchyma¬ 
tous  Keratitis.  Magnified 
2x1.  Recent  case  with 
penicillate  branching. 


vessels  in  Parenchyma¬ 
tous  Keratitis.  Magnified 
2x1.  Old  case  with  besom- 
like  branching  of  vessels. 


vessels  in  Pannus.  Mag¬ 
nified  2x1. 


Participation  of  Neighboring  Organs  in  the  Process. — Every  kera¬ 
titis  is  accompanied  by  inflammatory  symptoms,  the  most  important  of 
which  is — 

(a)  The  injection  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  characteristic  mark  of 
corneal  inflammation  is  ciliary  injection.  When  the  inflammation  is 
great,  conjunctival  injection  also  makes  its  appearance,  and  may  con¬ 
ceal  the  ciliary  injection  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Very  violent  sup¬ 
purative  inflammations  of  the  cornea  are  accompani  1  1  oedematous 
swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  and  even  of  the  lids. 


( b )  The  iris  and  even  the  ciliary  body  become  in^fred  in  cases  of 
marked  keratitis,  so  that  we  see  the  symptoms  of  iritfy and  iridocyclitis 
set  in  (see  §§  67  and  68).  These  accompanyiqgQpammations  may  be 
intense  enough  to  bring  about  the  des  '  r'the  eye. 


(c)  Hypopyon  *  is  the  accumulation  urulent  exudate  at  the 

bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber.  It  ffcrms  a  frequent  symptom  in 


keratitis  suppurativa.  We  then  find  collected  in  the  lowest  portion  of 
the  chamber  a  yellow  mass  whicli*(^fcause  it  is  fluid,  is  limited  above 
by  a  horizontal  line,  and  for  i^W^ame  reason  is  seen  to  change  its 
place  and  seek  the  deeper  nanjrms  of  the  chamber  when  the  head  is 
moved.  In  other  cases  UreQass  is  viscid  or  pultaceous,  so  that  when 
seen  from  in  front  it  hasV-oorder  that  is  convex  upward,  or  it  lies  quite 
like  a  solid  ball  at  tft^®ttom  of  the  chamber  and  does  not  change  its 
position  with  the^Ovements  of  the  head.  The  quantity  of  the  pus 
produced  in  tbi^raay  varies  greatly,  ranging  from  a  scarcely  perceptible 


crescent  lodg^Mh  the  lowest  sinus  of  the  chamber  up  to  masses  of  such 
size  that  Hnkentire  chamber  is  filled  by  the  hypopyon.  Hypopyon  may 


*  From  inr6,  beneath,  and  rr iW,  pus. 
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disappear  by  resorption,  this  process  taking  place  the  more  rapidly  the 
more  fluid  the  hypopyon  is.  Pretty  thick  masses  of  exudation  may 
become  organized  and  lead  to  occlusion  of  the  pupil,  or,  in  rare  cases, 
to  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

(d)  The  subjective  phenomena  associated  with  keratitis  are  pain 
and  photophobia,  together  with  the  lachrymation  and  blepharospasm 
which  these  conditions  cause,  and  also  disturbance  of  vision — symp¬ 
toms  which  are  met  with  in  very  varying  degree. 

The  histological  processes  occurring  in  inflammation  of  the  cornea  have  been 
the  subject  of  the  most  zealous  investigations,  and  especially  of  investigations 
experimentally  conducted,  because  the  attempt  was  made  to  study  in  this  field 
the  problem  of  inflammation  in  general.  For  sucli  studies  the  cornea  is  })ar- 
ticularly  adapted  on  account  of  its  transparency,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
characteristic  form  of  the  fixed  elements  of  its  tissue.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  every  keratitis  there  occurs  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  cellular  elements, 
whose  accumulation  causes  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  finally,  if  very  considerable,  terminates  in  the  formation  of  pus.  Never¬ 
theless  observers  could  not  agree  as  to  the  source  of  the  new  cells  which  made 
their  appearance  in  the  cornea.  Some,  the  leader  of  whom  was  Cohnheim, 
look  upon  them  as  white  blood  corpuscles  which  have  migrated  into  the  cornea 
from  the  vessels  of  the  corneal  margin.  Others,  and  especially  Strieker,  con¬ 
sider  them  derived  from  an  increase  in  number  of  the  normal  fixed  cells  of  the 
cornea.  It  is  certain  that  both  processes  occur,  although  a  different  significance 
attaches  to  the  two.  Whenever  an  irritant  productive  of  inflammation  affects 
the  cornea  numerous  white  blood  corpuscles  wander  into  the  latter.  These 
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fibers.  The  tissue  thus  formed  is,  however,  essentially  different  from  the  normal 
tissue  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  42).  The  regular  arrangement  of  the  normal  fibers 
of  the  cornea  is  wanting,  and  so,  too,  are  the  stellately  branched  fixed  corneal 
corpuscles,  which  are  replaced  by  ordinary  connective-tissue  cells.  Bowman’s 
membrane  (Fig.  41,  b)  is  never  regenerated.  The  epithelium  (Fig.  41,  e)  hence 
lies  directly  upon  the  cicatricial  tissue,  from  which,  being  thinner  in  some  places 
and  thicker  in  others,  it  is  separated  by  an  irregular  line. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  peculiarities,  the  cicatricial  tissue  never  possesses 
the  perfect  trans]3arency  of  the  normal  cornea,  and  is  hence  recognizable  even 
with  the  naked  eye  as  an  opacity.  After  having  existed  for  a  long  time,  the 
texture  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  approximates  somewhat  more  closely  to  the 
regular  structure  of  the  corneal  tissue.  It  accordingly  gains  in  transparency, 
and  a  “  clearing  up  ”  of  the  opacity  is  observed  to  take  place — a  process,  how¬ 
ever,  which  never  gets  to  the  point  of  producing  a  complete  disappearance  of 
the  opacity  except  in  the  case  of  quite  small  and  superficial  cicatrices. 

In  deep  losses  of  substance  the  restoration  of  the  normal  epithelial  coating 
does  not  delay  making  its  appearance  until  the  ulcer  itself  has  been  completely 
filled  up  by  cicatricial  tissue.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  moment  when  the 
ulcer  has  become  clean  the  epithelium  begins  to  grow  over  the  latter,  and 
hence  begins  to  cover  it  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  cicatricial  tissue  present,  or 
only  a  very  thin  layer  of  it  (Fig.  40,  at  b).  At  this  time  the  ulcer  (on  account  of 
the  absence  of  opaque  cicatricial  tissue)  is  still  almost  completely  transparent, 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  the  epithelial  covering,  is  smooth 
and  shining.  The  formation  of  cicatricial  tissue  now  goes  on  beneath  the  epi¬ 
thelium,  and  by  this  process  the  latter  is  gradually  lifted  up  to  its  normal  level. 
In  proportion  as  the  layer  of  cicatricial  tissue  becomes  thicker,  the  degree  of 
opacity  naturally  increases ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  for  the  physi¬ 
cian  to  conclude  from  this  fact  that  the  disease  was  advancing. 

The  signs  before  given,  having  regard  to  changes  in  the  lus^cA:,  evenness  of 
surface,  and  transparency  of  the  cornea,  serve  for  the  diagnosif^byO le  variety  of 
corneal  disease  that  is  present.  They  are  not  always,  to  b^jmre,  found  com¬ 
bined  in  a  manner  as  schematic  as  has  been  represented^^ome  examples  may 
show  in  w^hat  way  exceptions  to  them  occur.  Tha  <rf5\cities  that  are  present 
upon  the  cornea  may  be  old,  and  yet  the  corneavH^eause  of  a  coincident  in¬ 
crease  of  tension,  may  look  dull  and  stippled.  /Thtf\urface  of  the  cornea  is  not 
always  smooth  when  there  are  infiltrates,  no^eHvlien  there  are  cicatrices.  In 
the  case  of  infiltrates,  a  bulging  forward  of  /raSsurface  of  the  cornea  often  takes 
place  on  account  of  the  deposition  of  am^cessive  quantity  of  exudation ;  in  the 
cases  of  cicatrices,  on  the  other  hand,^ife‘rtening  may  take  place  in  consequence 
of  an  insufficient  filling  in  of  the  ^o^Jtt3ubstance.  In  doubtful  cases,  we  must 
take  still  other  factors  into  cojjMenition,  which  may  furnish  points  that  will 
establish  our  diagnosis.  TjJTTiiiJfn  the  case  of  a  cicatrix,  the  outline  of  the 
opacity  is  commonly  better  manned  than  in  the  case  of  a  recent  opacity  due  to 
inflammation.  The  colqfijf  the  latter  form  of  opacity  varies  from  gray  to  yel¬ 
lowish  white  and  to  yQhv;  cicatrices,  on  the  contrary,  present  rather  a  pure 
white,  or,  if  thir|*^(&hnsh-white  hue.  Recent  inflammatory  processes  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  aH^i^foit  inflammatory  symptoms  (ciliary  injection,  etc.),  which 
are  wanting  in  H>e  case  of  cicatrices.  By  putting  all  these  facts  together  the 
right  diagwesmcan  almost  always  be  made. 

Fhtaresfcin  is  used  to  make  more  apparent  those  spots  upon  the  cornea  that 
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are  destitute  of  epithelial  covering  (erosions  and  ulcers).  If  a  one-per-cent  so¬ 
lution  of  potassium  fluorescin  is  instilled  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  and  then 
washed  out  again  with  water,  the  highly  fluorescent  liquid  penetrates  solely 
into  those  portions  of  the  cornea  that  are  unprotected  by  epithelium,  and  such 
portions  consequently  are  stained  a  vivid  green.  I  use  this  method  in  clinical 
instruction  to  make  small  losses  of  epithelium  more  plainly  visible ;  but  for  the 
actual  diagnosis  of  defects  of  the  sort  it  is  not  necessary. 

The  exudation  into  the  anterior  chamber ,  which  accompanies  every  well- 
marked  keratitis,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  irritant  substances  from  the  in¬ 
flamed  cornea  diffuse  into  the  aqueous  and  then  act  upon  the  vessels  of  the 
uvea  (i.  e.,  the  iris  and  ciliary  body).  As  the  first  result  of  this,  the  aqueous, 
which  under  normal  conditions  contains  only  a  trace  of  albumin,  gets  to  con¬ 
tain  such  an  amount  of  it  that  a  layer  of  fibrin  is  precipitated  upon  the  poste¬ 
rior  surface  of  the  cornea  and  often  also  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris 
(Figs.  90  and  99).  In  such  cases  the  cornea,  in  addition  to  the  circumscribed 
opacity  that  corresponds  to  the  area  diseased,  presents  over  its  entire  extent  a 
delicate  diffused  cloudiness  produced  by  the  layer  of  exudate  upon  its  posterior 
surface. 

When  the  irritating  substances  produced  by  the  inflammation*  are  such  as  to 
excite  a  more  intense  action,  leucocytes  pass  out  in  considerable  quantities 
from  the  vessels  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  and  cause  a  cloudiness  of  the  aque¬ 
ous,  in  which  they  become  suspended.  Later,  by  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
anterior  chamber  these  cells  form  the  hypopyon.  The  latter,  therefore,  origi¬ 
nates  not  from  the  cornea,  but  from  the  vessels  of  the  uvea,  as,  indeed,  is  also 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  pus  corpuscles  contain  pigment  gran¬ 
ules,  which  they  have  transported  with  them  from  the  inflamed  uvea. 

Since  the  hypopyon  has  this  origin,  we  understand  why  it  is  found  to  be 
free  from  pus  cocci.  It  is  owing  to  this  freedom  from  germs  that  the  hypo¬ 
pyon  is  tolerated  by  the  tissues  bordering  the  anterior  chqm^A  and  produces  no 
special  reaction  in  them.  If  ordinary  pus  containing  co^Cts  injected  into  the 
anterior  chamber  of  a  rabbit,  the  eye  is  rapidly  desttfwS  by  panophthalmitis. 
But  the  pus  that  constitutes  a  hypopyon  is  not  ofllCfcolerated  by  the  eye  with 
impunity,  but  can  even  undergo  absorption  witltoml  caving  any  injurious  effects 
behind. 

The  resorption  of  the  hypopyon  takes  \)la/eS?hiefly  through  the  meshwork 
of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  (§  60).  'I^e  rapidity  with  which  absorption  pro¬ 
ceeds  varies  exceedingly.  In  many  calQ^  a  hypopyon  of  considerable  size  dis¬ 
appears  so  completely  that  after  t^ijty-four  hours  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
found ;  in  other  cases  the  hypojyWi  remains  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  so  long  that  it  becomes^rraJih!ed.  Sometimes  we  observe  a  rapid  alterna¬ 
tion  in  the  height  of  the  hsw^yon  which  at  times  decreases,  and  again  increases 
once  more. 

♦  Cg  Subdivision  of  Keratitis. 

31.  The  sul^Vision  of  keratitis  into  keratitis  suppurativa  and  kera¬ 
titis  non-^tolQfcrativa  corresponds  most  fully  to  practical  requirements. 
Every  svrov^ative  keratitis,  since  it  is  associated  with  destruction  of 
^lVissue,  leaves  behind  it  a  permanent  opacity,  which  in  many 
Marie 


corne; 
cas< 


iriously  affects  the  visual  power.  On  the  contrary,  so  long  as 
p^plent  dissolution  of  the  cornea  has  not  taken  place — that  is,  in  non- 
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suppurative  keratitis — a  complete  restoration  of  its  transparency,  and 
with  it  of  the  normal  power  of  vision,  is  possible,  and,  in  fact,  often  does 
take  place.  Moreover,  the  above  subdivision  also  corresponds  to  the 
essential  characters  of  the  corneal  inflammations.  For  it  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  accident  whether  an  infiltrate  in  the  cornea  goes  on  to 
suppuration  or  to  resorption.  On  the  contrary,  the  forms  which  tend 
to  the  production  of  suppuration  ordinarily  present  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  characters  differing  from  those  borne  by  forms  in  which  there 
is  no  progress  toward  suppuration,  so  that  these  two  categories  are  dis¬ 
tinct  not  only  in  their  consequences  but  also  in  their  clinical  aspect. 
To  each  of  the  two  categories  a  number  of  different  forms  belong,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  set  forth  in  the  following  list : 


A.  Keratitis  Suppurativa. 

1.  Ulcer  of  the  cornea. 

2.  Ulcus  serpens  corneae. 

3.  Keratitis  e  lagophthalmo. 

4.  Keratomalacia. 

5.  Keratitis  neuroparalytica. 


B.  Keratitis  Non- Suppurativa. 

(< a )  Superficial  forms. 

1.  Pannus. 

2.  Keratitis  with  the  formation  of  vesicles. 

(h)  Deep  forms. 

3.  Parenchymatous  keratitis. 

4.  Deep  keratitis. 

Sclerosing  keratitis. 

Keratitis  starting  from  the  posterior  surface  o 


5. 

6. 


A. 


of  the  cornea. 

c# 

Suppurative  X*  titis. 

1.  Ulcer  of  the  Qrnea. 

Jb 

32.  Symptoms  and  Course.— J©jy  ulcer  of  the  cornea  develops 
from  a  superficially  disposed  h^uwlife.  In  the  beginning  we  find  one 
spot  upon  the  cornea  cloudyQpM  the  surface  over  it  dull  (infiltrate). 
Then  the  epithelium  exf&^es  upon  the  surface  of  the  affected  spot, 
and  soon,  by  the  breaWSp  down  of  the  most  strongly  infiltrated  por¬ 
tions  of  the  cornea,  of  substance  forms  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 

cornea,  so  that  ^JpCtaer  is  produced.  This  is  at  first  surrounded  by 
infiltrated  port^^s  of  the  cornea — a  fact  which  we  recognize  by  the  base 
of  the  ulcer^eing  gray  and  uneven,  and  its  walls  likewise  gray  and 
cloud  walls  of  the  ulcer  are  often  surrounded  for  quite  a  dis¬ 

tance  bQi  gray  area,  or  slender  gray  stride,  extending  from  the  ulcer  in 
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different  directions  into  the  transparent  cornea.  This  is  an  unclean  or 
progressive  ulcer  (Fig.  39).  In  a  favorable  case,  only  so  much  of  the  cor¬ 
neal  tissue  breaks  down  during  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  as  was 
from  the  very  beginning  too  strongly  infiltrated  to  live.  In  this  case  the 
ulcer  rapidly  becomes  clean  without  attaining  great  dimensions.  But  it 
very  often  happens  that,  simultaneously  with  the  breaking  down  of  the 
parts  that  are  most  strongly  infiltrated,  the  inflammatory  cloudiness 
keeps  spreading,  new  portions  of  the  cornea  being  constantly  attacked 
by  the  infiltration.  And  since  these,  too,  break  down  into  pus,  the  ulcer 
grows  constantly  larger.  This  progressive  growth  of  the  ulcer  takes 
place  sometimes  more  in  the  direction  of  its  depth,  sometimes  more 
along  the  surface.  In  the  former  case,  perforation  of  the  cornea  is  to 
be  apprehended;  in  the  second  case,  larger  and  larger  areas  of  the 
cornea  may  be  destroyed  and  thus  extensive  opacities  be  produced. 
Progressive  growth  along  the  surface  often  takes  place  chiefly  in  one 
direction— a  fact  which  can  be  easily  recognized  by  a  particularly 
marked  gray  cloudiness,  or  even  a  yellow  cloudiness,  of  the  ulcer  wall 
on  .the  corresponding  side.  It  may  even  happen  that  the  ulcer  keeps 
constantly  advancing  in  one  direction,  while  on  the  opposite  side  it 
heals  just  as  fast,  so  that  it  goes  creeping  over  the  cornea  {serpigi¬ 
nous  *  ulcer). 

The  progressive  stage  of  the  ulcer  is  accompanied  by  symptoms  of 
irritation  like  ciliary  injection,  lachrymation,  photophobia,  and  pain, 
which  not  infrequently  reach  a  considerable  height ;  moreover,  in  this 
stage  hyperaemia  and  even  inflammation  of  the  ‘ 


ance  (evidenced  by  turbidity  of  the  aqueous  hnm^f? 


coloration  of  the  iris,  contraction  of  the  pupil,  posterior  synechiae). 
There  are,  however,  cases  of  ulceration  in  w4tQ>i  the  irritative  symp¬ 
toms  are  very  slight,  or  are  wanting  a'  Incases  constituting  what 

are  called  torpid  or  asthenic  ulcers-  nevertheless  may  be  very 

dangerous. 


coloration  of  the  iris,  contraction  of  the  pupil,  posterior  synechiae). 


virQh  the  irritative  symp- 
J^cases  constituting  what 
nevertheless  may  be  very 


dangerous. 

When  the  infiltration  has  fin Tome  to  a  standstill,  the  ulcer 
enters  upon  its  regressive  stage.  CDtie  tissue  that  has  been  destroyed  is 
cast  off,  that  which  has  not  h^  destroyed  becomes  transparent  once 
more  from  resorption  of  ^G^exudate.  The  ulcer  “  cleanses  ”  itself 
(Fig.  40).  A  clean  ulc^JSgrosents  a  smooth  base  and  edges  with  little 
or  no  opacity,  and  w*  ^©efly  to  be  diagnosticated  by  the  excavation  of 
the  surface  of  the  cVjJea,  which  we  recognize  when  examining  the  cor¬ 
neal  reflex.  In^jS^portion  as  the  ulcer  becomes  clean,  the  associated 
symptoms  of  m  Nation  disappear. 

Aftervtij^ ulcer  has  become  entirely  clean,  cicatrization  begins. 
Vessels^Sjtend  from  the  nearest  portions  of  the  limbus  to  the  ulcer, 
atter,  in  consequence  of  becoming  filled  with  the  opaque  mass 


*  From  serpere ,  to  creep. 
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of  the  cicatrix,  becomes  again  more  clouded,  but  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
stantly  shallower,  until  finally  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  adjacent  nor¬ 
mal  cornea.  Not  infrequently,  however,  the  new  formation  of  the  cica¬ 
tricial  mass  comes  to  a  standstill  before  the  loss  of  substance  has  been 
quite  filled  up,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  cicatrix  remains  permanently 
a  little  sunken.  When  such  cicatrices  are  small  they  are,  on  account 
of  the  thinness  of  the  cicatricial  tissue,  almost  or  quite  transparent,  and 
disclose  their  presence  by  a  flattening  of  the'cornea  (corneal  facet),  only 
discernible  upon  examination  of  the  corneal  reflex.  On  the  other  hand, 
cicatrices  not  infrequently  occur  which  project  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  cornea.  Such  are  the  cases  in  which  the  cornea  at  the 


K 


Fig.  45.— Keratectasia  produced  by  an  Ulcer.  Magnified  25  x  1. 

The  thinned  and  protruding  cicatrix  is  distinguished  by  its  denser  texture  from  the  adjacent 
normal  cornea.  The  epithelium,  e,  over  it  is  thickened,  while  Bowman's  membrane.  6,  is 
wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  Descemet’s  membrane,  d,  with  its  epithelium,  is  everywhere 
present— a  proof  that  the  ulcer  has  not  perforated. 

base  of  the  ulcer,  having  become  thinned,  does  not  ofe^^sistance  to 
the  intra-ocular  pressure,  and  bulges  forward.  The  b^yhig  may  disap¬ 
pear,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  ti^J^;  but  it  may  also 
remain  permanently  ( ectactic  cicatrix ,  keratectomy*  ex  ulcere,  Fig.  45). 
The  formation  of  ectactic  cicatrices  is,  howev^rvbf  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  after  perforation  of  the  cornea^J > 

33.  Perforation  of  the  Cornea. — Thl^ourse  which  an  ulcer  takes  is 
much  more  complicated  when  the  lad£^*  perforates  the  cornea.  Per¬ 
foration  takes  place  when  the  ulce  penetrated  down  to  the  deepest 
layers  of  the  cornea.  The  pati^t^uddenly  experiences  violent  pain, 
and  feels  a  hot  liquid  (the  >^$eous  humor)  gushing  out  of  the  eye, 
after  which,  not  infrequ^rtlOthe  severe  pains  previously  existing  sub¬ 
side.  Perforation  may  Veeur  spontaneously  or  in  consequence  of  a 
sudden  increase  of  th^WJfrtra- ocular  pressure,  such  as  may  be  caused  by 
bodily  exertion  (e^fc/ior  example,  stooping),  or  by  coughing,  sneezing, 
screwing  toge^&Kme  lids,  crying  (in  children),  etc.  The  increase  in 
intra-ocular  p^skure,  which  develops  under  these  circumstances,  is  to 
be  referrejj^i^  two  causes :  it  is  partly  a  result  of  the  increase  of  blood 


in  Kepas,  horn,  and  e/crcum,  distention,  from  iicTeireiv,  to  stretch  out. 
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pressure  (from  the  straining  of  the  muscles,  and  also  from  congestion 
in  the  district  drained  by  the  superior  vena  cava),  partly  produced  by 
direct  compression  of  the  eyeball,  and  particularly  by  the  pressure 
which  the  ocular  muscles,  and  especially  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
at  such  times  exert  upon  it.  The  perforation  produced  by  such  causes 
may  develop  with  violent  symptoms  and  entail  very  damaging  results. 

After  perforation  has  occurred  we  find  the  anterior  chamber  obliter¬ 
ated  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor ;  the  iris  and, 
in  the  region  of  the  pupil,  the  lens  also  are  applied  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea.  If  the  aperture  made  by  the  perforation  is  of 
suitable  position  and  size,  we  see  lying  in  it  the  iris  which  has  been 
swept  into  the  wound  by  the  jet  of  escaping  aqueous.  The  eye  feels 
quite  soft. 

Perforation  is  often  preceded  by  a  keratocele .*  For,  Descemet’s 
membrane  being  distinguished  by  the  great  resistance  which,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  corneal  lamellae,  it  offers  to  the  inflammatory  process, 
it  often  happens  that  the  stroma  of  the  cornea  is  destroyed  throughout 
its  entire  thickness  by  suppuration,  while  Descemet’s  membrane  still 
remains  resistant.  In  that  case  it  is  protruded  by  the  intra-ocular 
pressure  under  the  form  of  a  transparent  vesicle  which  is  visible  upon 
the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  or  which  may  even  project  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  cornea  (keratocele  or  descemetocele).  When  this  vesicle,  too, 
ruptures,  the  perforation  becomes  complete.  Sometimes  the  ulcer  heals 
without  the  keratocele  either  rupturing  or  being  flattened  out.  The 
latter  then  remains  permanently  under  the  form  of  ay^&cle  which  pro¬ 
jects  above  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  which, JJ^glf\ransparent,  is 
surrounded  by  a  cloudy,  cicatricial  ring. 

The  direct  effect  of  a  perforation  upon  th^Cpourse  of  the  disease  is 
for  the  most  part  favorable,  inasmuch  as  •only  the  pain  and  the 
other  symptoms  of  irritation  abate,  buwCj  progress  of  the  ulcer  also 
is,  as  a  rule,  arrested,  and  the  ulcer  r£pKUy  becomes  clean.  The  reason 
for  this  favorable  influence  is  probaSy  to  be  looked  for  in  the  fact  that 
after  the  escape  of  the  aqueousjiuroor  the  intra-ocular  pressure  sinks 
considerably,  and  the  resultinswniinution  in  the  tension  of  the  cornea 
facilitates  the  circulation  irrafwatter. 

The  method  in  whiclr^he  perforation  in  the  cornea  closes  again 
varies  according  as  i/TsJpfaced  in  front  of  the  iris  or  the  pupil.  If  the 
opening  is  found  An*jront  of  the  iris ,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it  is 
quickly  covered%B©the  iris,  which,  after  the  escape  of  the  aqueous 
humor,  is  dri^Oorward  as  far  as  the  cornea.  In  this  way  it  becomes 
possible  anterior  chamber  to  be  restored  within  a  very  short 

time,  altlns^gh,  to  be  sure,  the  iris  at  the  site  of  the  perforation  remains 
per^a^^itly  connected  with  the  cornea.  If  the  perforation  is  quite 


*  From  Kepas,  horn,  and  afar],  rupture. 
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Fig.  46.— Partial  Prolapse  of  the  Iris 
(Schematic). 

The  iris,  which  is  thickened  by  the  process  of  infil¬ 
tration,  and  is  covered  on  its  anterior  and  pos¬ 
terior  surface  by  the  exudate,  e,  ex,  rises  up  be¬ 
tween  the  sharp  edges  of  the  margins  of  the 
perforation,  which  are  still  infiltrated.  Periph¬ 
erally  from  the  prolapse  the  iris  is  approxi¬ 
mated  to  the  cornea,  although  here  a  remnant, 
v,  of  the  anterior  chamber  still  exists. 


small,  the  iris  simply  applies  itself  to  it  from  behind  and  there  becomes 
solidly  adherent.  In  case,  however,  the  perforation  is  larger,  the  iris, 
as  a  rule,  is  driven  into  it  by  the  escaping  aqueous  humor,  and  thus  a 
'prolapse  or  hernia  of  the  iris  is 
produced  (Fig.  46).  This  is 
represented  by  a  hemispherical 
prominence  which,  while  re¬ 
cent,  has  the  gray  or  brown 
color  of  the  iris.  Soon,  how¬ 
ever,  this  color  is  changed  be¬ 
cause  of  a  layer  of  gray  exuda¬ 
tion  (e,  Fig.  46)  which  covers 
the  prolapse  like  a  cap,  and 
may  be  removed  with  a  forceps. 

When  the  prolapsed  portion  of 
the  iris  is  much  stretched,  the 
proper  color  of  the  iris  is  lost 
and  the  prolapse  looks  black, 
because  of  the  retinal  pigment 
on  its  posterior  surface,  which  appears  through  the  thinned  stroma. 
This  is  particularly  often  the  case  in  large  prolapses  of  the  iris.  The 
extent  of  the  prolapse  of  the  iris  is  proportional,  first  of  all,  to  the  size 
of  the  perforation.  In  the  worst  cases  the  perforation  may  comprise 
the  whole  cornea,  which  has  suppurated  throughout;  in  that  case  the 
iris  prolapses  through  its  entire  extent  ( total  prolapse  of  the  iris,  Fig. 

47).  The  pupil  is  then  gener¬ 
ally  closed  a  plug  of 

exudation  But  the  way 

in  which^k^  prolapse  occurs 
1  influence  upon  its 

'the  perforation  takes 
’with  great  force  (e.  g., 
the  patient  is  straining 
dard),  or  if  the  patient  behaves 
in  a  restless  manner  after  it 
has  taken  place,  a  relatively 
larger  portion  of  the  iris  will 
be  driven  into  the  perforation. 

The  cicatrization  of  a  cor¬ 
neal  ulcer,  which  is  associated 
with  a  prolapse  of  the  iris,  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  following  manner, 
if  the  proljUDsk'is  left  to  itself  :  The  prolapsed  iris  in  the  first  place 
become sysSnyly  agglutinated  to  the  walls  of  the  opening  caused  by  the 
ruptu5\and  wherever  it  is  exposed  it  is  converted  by  inflammation  into 


Fig.  47.— Total  Prolapse  of  the  Iris  (Schema1; 

Only  the  marginal  portions,  c,  of  the  cor: 
preserved,  and  these  are  still  partially 
Between  them  bulges  the  iris,  whi 
strongly  forward  and  which  confidently 
thinned  so  that  the  pigment,  i,  mxmyS  posterior 
surface  shines  through  it  andifiveNfcrie  prolapse 
a  blackish  hue.  The  pupil,  ti/  closed  by  a 
membrane.  The  space,  h, bet\H*en  the  iris  and 
the  lens  is  the  enlargechnCpfririor  chamber.  Of 
the  anterior  chamber  shallow,  slit-like, 

annular  space,  v ,  is  left^jnis  no  longer  commu¬ 
nicates  anywher^  posterior  chamber 

(seclusio  pupillf-' 
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a  sort  of  granulating  tissue,  so  that  the  prolapse  soon  loses  the  color  of 
the  iris  and  becomes  grayish-red.  Subsequently  there  develops  from 
the  proliferating  tissue  of  the  iris  cicatricial  tissue,  which  first  becomes 
visible  under  the  form  of  isolated  gray  bands.  By  the  contraction  of 
these  latter,  constrictions  are  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  prolapse. 
As  the  formation  of  the  cicatrix  proceeds,  these  bands  become  broader, 
fuse  together,  and  render  the  prolapse  constantly  flatter  and  flatter. 
Hence  in  favorable  cases  the  process  terminates  in  the  formation  of  a 
flat  cicatrix  situated  at  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  cornea,  and  at  the 
site  formerly  occupied  by  .the  bulging  prolapse.  This  cicatrix  being 
mainly  a  portion  of  iris  that  has  become  cicatricial,  it  follows  that  the 
remainder  of  the  iris  still  lying  in  the  anterior  chamber  is  solidly 
united  to  it.  Such  an  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  a  corneal  cicatrix  is  called 
an  anterior  synechia .* 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  iris  is  drawn  forward  to  the  scar,  the 
pupil  loses  its  round  shape  and  is  drawn  in  toward  the  site  of  the  adhe¬ 
sion.  To  what  extent  this  is  the  case  depends  upon  where  the  perfora¬ 
tion  is  situated  and  what  part  of  the  iris  is  prolapsed.  In  peripherally 
situated  ulcers,  it  is  a  portion  of  the  ciliary  zone  of  the  iris  that  pro¬ 
lapses  into  the  corneal  wound.  In  this  case  the  pupil  is  drawn  strongly 
toward  the  site  of  the  perforation ;  it  has  the  shape  of  a  pear,  the 
sharp  end  of  which  is  directed  toward  the  site  of  the  synechia.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  perforation  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  cornea,  the  pupil¬ 
lary  portion  of  the  iris  becomes  engaged  in  it  in  healing  (Fig.  46),  and 
in  this  case  the  distortion  of  the  pupil  is  slight,  or  entirely  absent.  If 
the  perforation  is  so  large  that  the  entire  pupillary  ^imn  of  the  iris  is 
involved  in  the  prolapse  and  becomes  attached  to  ^^Vornea  in  healing, 
the  pupil  is  permanently  closed  by  the  cicatri^Qhat  is  formed  ;  there 
are  produced  occlusio  and  seclusio  pupilF^Tjbgether  with  their  de¬ 
structive  consequences. 

In  the  healing  of  large  perforating^imjefe  of  the  cornea,  the  shrink¬ 
ing  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  is  oftd^so  great  that  the  corneal  cica¬ 
trix  appears  flattened  when  comjS^ed  with  the  normal  curvature  of 
the  cornea.  This  flattening,  J0$reover,  may  extend  beyond  the  cica¬ 
tricial  spot  to  the  portion  cornea  which  is  still  transparent,  and 

which  in  that  case  becofl^Cflatter  over  its  whole  surface  ( applanatio 
cornece).  If  the  come^pas  been  entirely  destroyed  by  suppuration, 
so  that  a  total  pro^y^e  of  the  iris  has  developed,  the  latter  ulti¬ 
mately  becomes^r<9jiced  to  a  small  and  perfectly  flat  cicatrix,  which 
takes  the  placeraN  the  cornea  ( phthisis  cornece).  The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  apj^eCikio  and  phthisis  of  the  cornea  is  as  follows :  In  the 
former  H^^ornea  is  still  present,  although  it  is  in  part  cicatricial,  and 
— - - - 

(rwexeiv,  to  connect.  The  term  leucoma  adhaerens  (from  A €vk6s,  white) 
irateo  employed  to  denote  a  cicatrix  of  the  cornea  with  anterior  synechia. 
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thus  as  a  whole  is  flattened.  In  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
of  the  cornea  is  left  except  a  very  narrow  marginal  rim,  which  gener¬ 
ally  withstands  the  destructive  process  of  ulceration.  The  flat  scar 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  cornea  is,  in  this  case,  the  cicatrized  iris. 

The  healing  of  a  prolapse  of  the  iris  with  the  formation  of  a  flat 
cicatrix  must  be  regarded,  even  though  the  latter  is  opaque,  as  a  com¬ 
paratively  favorable  outcome  of  a  large  corneal  perforation.  Such  an 
eye,  of  course,  is  seriously  impaired  as  regards  its  function,  but  yet, 
after  the  process  has  run  its  course,  it  remains  in  a  state  of  quiescence, 
and  generally  causes  its  owner  no  further  trouble.  The  case  is  differ¬ 
ent  when  healing  takes  place  with  the  formation  of  an  ectatic  cicatrix . 
This  occurs  in  the  following  manner  :  The  prolapsed  iris  becomes  cov¬ 
ered  with  cicatricial  tissue,  but  this  is  not  strong  enough  to  effect  the 
flattening  of  the  prolapse.  Hence  the  latter  becomes  consolidated  in 
its  original  form  as  a  protrusion,  and  is  converted  into  an  ectatic  cica¬ 
trix  with  inclusion  of  the  iris  ( staphyloma  cornece).  A  large-sized  per¬ 
foration  opening  and  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  patient  favor  the 
formation  of  such  an  ectasis.  Whenever  a  prolapse  of  the  iris  has  be- 
cpme  so  extensive  that  it  is  constricted  by  the  margin  of  the  perforation, 
and  hence  has  acquired  a  mushroom  shape,  the  formation  of  a  flat  cica¬ 
trix,  without  artificial  aid,  becomes  altogether  impossible. 

If  the  perforation  in  the  cornea  is  not  in  front  of  the  iris,  but  lies 
in  the  region  of  the  pupil,  it  can  not  be  covered  by  the  iris.  Its  occlu¬ 
sion  in  this  instance  takes  place  more  slowly  by  an  outgrowth  of  new- 
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tion  occurs,  which  leads  to  the  atrophy  of  the  eye,  and  thus  puts  an 
end  to  the  process. 

Other  bad  consequences  of  perforation  of  the  cornea,  which  are 
sometimes  observed,  are : 

(a)  Luxation  of  the  Lens. — After  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor, 
the  lens,  to  reach  the  cornea,  must  be  pushed  forward  through  the  entire 
depth  of  the  anterior  chamber  (2.5  millimetres),  a  movement  associated 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  stretching  of  the  zonula  of  Zinn.  If  the 
forward  movement  takes  place  very  suddenly,  or  if  the  fibers  of  the 
zonula  have  been  rendered  fragile  by  disease,  the  zonula  ruptures.  In 
consequence  the  lens  may  become  tilted,  or,  if  the  perforation  is  large 
enough,  may  even  be  expelled  from  the  eye. 

(b)  Intra-ocular  luemorrliages  are  the  result  of  the  rapid  diminu¬ 
tion  in  tension,  by  virtue  of  which  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  flows 
into  the  vessels  of  the  interior  of  the  eye,  which  have  been  thus  sud¬ 
denly  relieved  of  external  pressure,  and  causes  their  rupture.  Haem¬ 
orrhage  takes  place  if  the  perforation  occurs  very  suddenly,  or  if  the 
eye  beforehand  was  under  an  abnormally  high  tension.  The  latter  is 
the  case  in  glaucomatous  and  staphylomatous  eyes,  in  which,  further¬ 
more,  there  is  generally  also  a  degeneration  of  the  vessels  associated 
with  an  increased  fragility  of  their  walls.  The  haemorrhage  may  be  so 
great  that  the  entire  contents  of  the  eyeball  are  extruded  by  reason  of 
it ;  nay,  more,  the  patient  may  almost  be  in  danger  of  bleeding  to 
death. 


(c)  Suppuration  starting  from  the  cornea  may  be  carried  over  into 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye  and  lead  to  the  destm^EWki  of  the  latter 
by  purulent  irido-cyclitis ,  or  even  by  panophthalfpms.  This  occurs 
mainly  in  the  case  of  extensive  destruction  of  th^cornea,  especially  if, 
at  the  same  time,  the  suppuration  is  of  a  parti^Tvkrly  virulent  character, 
as  in  acute  blennorrhoea  or  in  ulcus  serpen^Xr 

The  Clearing  of  Corneal  Cicatrices. a  long  time  has  elapsed — 
months  or  years,  that  is — the  cicatri^de^Fmy  an  ulcer  appears  less  large 
and  less  opaque  than  it  was  directl^j^ter  the  healing  of  the  ulcer  was 
completed  ;  the  cicatrix  has  par^^ly  “  cleared  up.”  In  this  way  quite 
small  cicatrices  may  become  a^Wether  invisible.  The  extent  to  which 
clearing  takes  place  depei^w^ificipally  upon  two  circumstances  :  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  ci^Ttaftcial  tissue  and  upon  the  age  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  deeper  (jie)cicatrix  penetrates  into  the  cornea,  the  less  it 
clears  up  ;  perfQr^kig  cicatrices  of  the  cornea,  if  they  are  ever  so 
small,  remain  pof^Snently  opaque.  (A  fine  example  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  punctu^civhich  the  discission  needle  makes,  and  which  remain 
visible  as^^points  upon  the  cornea  all  during  life.)  The  age  of  the 
individual  mfluences  the  process  of  clearing,  in  that  the  latter  makes 
grea^wvt^vances  the  younger  the  patient  is.  For  this  reason  cicatrices 
af^^mennorrhoea  neonatorum  often  clear  up  in  a  wonderful  way. 
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34.  Etiology. — With  reference  to  their  etiology,  all  inflammations 
of  the  cornea  may  be  divided  into  two  great  groups :  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  keratitides.  By  the  former,  we  understand  those  which  have 
their  starting  point  in  the  cornea  itself ;  by  the  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
those  which  have  passed  over  to  the  cornea  from  other  structures,  and 
most  frequently  from  the  conjunctiva.  This  distinction,  true  with  re¬ 
gard  to  keratitis  in  general,  is  especially  so  with  respect  to  ulcers  of  the 
cornea. 

Primary  ulcers  of  the  cornea  most  frequently  owe  their  develop¬ 
ment  to  traumatism.  Under  this  head  belong  not  only  injuries  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word,  but  also  a  lesion  of  the  cornea  by  means 
of  small  foreign  bodies,  by  faultily  placed  cilia,  by  papillary  growths 
on  the  free  border  of  the  lids,  etc.  Primary  ulcers,  furthermore,  de¬ 
velop  after  the  separation  of  eschars  produced  by  burns  or  the  action 
of  caustics.  Other  ulcers  are  dependent  upon  a  disturbance  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  cornea,  as  the  ulcers  in  eyes  with  absolute  glaucoma 
where  the  cornea  has  become  insensitive,  or  ulcers  which  develop  in  old 
cicatrices  of  the  cornea  (atheromatous  ulcers). 

Secondary  ulcers  are  the  results  of  an  affection  of  the  conjunctiva. 
All  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  may  he  complicated  with  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  cornea ;  and  in  severe  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva, 
as  in  acute  blennorrhoea  and  diphtheria,  this  is  quite  the  rule. 

In  accordance  with  our  present  views  regarding  suppuration  we 
must  expect  to  find  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  direct  cause  of 
the  formation  of  ulcers  in  the  cornea  is  constituted  by  the  ten  trance  of 
micro-organisms  into  the  corneal  tissues.  We  may  ha^ert^do  in  this 
case  either  with  specific  organisms,  as  in  the  case  of  a^mWflennorrhcea, 
diphtheria,  etc.,  or  with  the  ordinary  pus  cocci.  T^QvTatter  are  always 
found  in  the  secretion  of  a  conjunctiva  affected  rftyk  catarrh.  If,  now, 
owing  to  slight  traumatism,  to  detachment ^ryJne  epithelium  by  the 
formation  of  a  vesicle  (in  herpes  corneae^O*^0  any  other  cause,  the 
protective  epithelial  covering  of  the  coi^eals  injured  at  some  spot,  the 
door  is  opened  for  the  entrance  of  co<(g^ into  the  tissue  of  the  cornea. 
In  people  of  the  working  class  ula^  of  the  cornea  occur  much  more 
frequently  than  among  the  weUQjhdo  classes,  because  they  very  often 
suffer  from  neglected  chrorajSA&toarrhs,  and  at  the  same  time  very  fre¬ 
quently  render  themselves  Ippe  to  injuries  of  the  cornea. 

Treatment. — Ulcers  \jf^the  cornea  are  very  amenable  to  proper  and 
energetic  treatment*  C^hey  hence  in  general  afford  a  favorable  prog¬ 
nosis  if  they  com^hnder  treatment  early ;  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  it  is  poss4h(^o  put  a  stop  to  their  progress,  and  produce  regular 
cicatrization^^oie  treatment  varies  according  to  the  stage  in  which  the 
ulcer  corned  under  treatment. 

(a)\K&3%it  ulcers  that  are  still  foul  (progressive)  require,  most  of 
all,  consideration  of  the  causal  indication .  In  traumatic  ulcers 
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any  foreign  bodies  that  are  still  present  must  in  every  case  be  removed. 
Cilia  which  are  directed  against  the  cornea  must  be  epilated  ;  papillo¬ 
mata  of  the  edges  of  the  lids,  when  causing  trouble  in  the  cornea,  must 
be  removed.  In  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea 
is  caused  by  a  conjunctival  lesion,  the  treatment  of  the  latter  forms,  as 
a  rule,  the  most  important  part  of  our  therapeutics,  and  under  it, 
moreover,  the  ulcer  advances  toward  recovery.  Hence,  in  corneal 
ulcers  resulting  from  catarrh,  trachoma,  or  acute  blennorrhcea  of  the 
conjunctiva,  we  must  by  no  means  desist  from  cauterization  of  the 
latter,  if  it  is  required  by  the  conjunctival  trouble.  The  only  precau¬ 
tion  that  must  be  observed  is  that  the  caustics  applied  should  not 
come  into  contact  with  the  cornea  itself — a  contingency  which  can  be 
avoided  by  carefully  washing  off  from  the  conjunctiva  any  excess  that 
may  be  present.  Furthermore,  we  should  cauterize  with  the  silver  solu¬ 
tion  only,  and  not  with  the  copper  stick,  which  is  too  irritating,  and  still 
less  with  the  acetate  of  lead,  which  might  lead  to  the  formation  of  in¬ 
crustations  of  lead  upon  the  cornea.  Moreover,  as  long  as  progressive 
ulcers  are  present  in  the  cornea,  no  irritating  collyria,  such  as  the  col- 
lyrium  adstringens  luteum  and  the  like,  should  be  instilled,  as  they 
would  then  come  into  contact  with  the  cornea. 

The  indicatio  morbi  requires  in  most  cases  the  application  of  a 
bandage.  Bandages  are  distinguished  into  protective  bandages  and 
pressure  bandages,  according  as  they  are  applied  lightly  or  firmly.  In 
recent  ulcers  a  simple  protective  bandage  is  sufficient.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  keep  the  lids  closed  and  at  rest  without  exerting  any  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  eyeball.  The  immobilization  of  th&^jm^  acts  chiefly  to 
prevent  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  from  being  swept  lids  with  every 

movement  of  winking,  which  would  give  rise  fcC&onstant  irritation  of 
the  ulcer,  and  also  to  pain  through  contact  the  nerve  fibers  lying 
exposed  in  it.  Hence  the  pain  is  someM^s  cut  short  at  once  by  the 
application  of  a  proper  bandage.  Tln^MWage  acts  also  to  protect  the 
ulcer  from  dust.  The  dust  which  &  aTways  falling  upon  the  cornea  is 
continually  carried  off  by  the  mo\^r)ients  of  the  lids;  but  in  the  de¬ 
pression  which  constitutes  the^ccr  it  is  not  reached  by  the  lids  as 
they  sweep  over  it;  it  consed©tatly  remains  lying  where  it  is,  and  may 
infect  the  ulcer.  The  t^m&ge,  as  a  rule,  is  to  be  kept  on  until  the 
ulcer  gets  to  be  clem  becomes  lined  with  an  epithelial  covering 
which  protects  the  ($Qr$ea  against  exterior  influences.  When  the  floor 
of  the  ulcer  is  thijj^ed  and  shows  a  tendency  to  bulge,  the  use  of  the 
bandage  must  j^kept  up  until  the  freshly  formed  cicatrix  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  (ffi^Nresistance  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure. 

A  ce^windication  against  the  bandage  is  furnished  by  a  profuse 
secretidm,  necause  the  latter  would  be  retained  in  the  conjunctival  sac 
by'^mqjosure  of  the  lids,  and  would  remain  in  constant  contact  with 
Ae  uTcer.  For  this  reason,  in  ulcers  resulting  from  conjunctivitis  the 
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bandage  must  be  very  often  dispensed  with.  In  quite  small  children, 
also,  the  bandage  is  generally  useless,  since  it  soon  gets  displaced ;  and 
a  badly  applied  bandage  is  more  hurtful  than  any  exposure  of  the  eye 
could  be. 

Next  to  the  bandage  atropine  plays  the  most  important  part  in  the 
treatment  of  ulcers.  It  combats  the  inflammation  of  the  iris,  hence 
diminishes  the  general  state  of  irritation,  and  so  reacts  favorably  upon 
the  ulcer  itself.  It  must  be  instilled  as  often  as  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  keep  the  pupil  steadily  dilated.  With  these  two  remedies  alone — 
the  bandage  and  atropine — we  attain  our  object  in  light  cases.  For 
those  ulcers,  however,  which  from  the  purulent  hue  or  from  the  strong 
infiltration  of  their  surrounding  parts  show  a  rapidly  progressive  char¬ 
acter,  we  must  employ  still  other  remedies.  These  are  moist  warm 
compresses,  iodoform,  subconjunctival  injections,  the  actual  cautery, 
and  paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber. 

Moist  warm  compresses  are  made  by  taking  a  very  light  linen  cloth 
folded  several  times,  which  simply  covers  the  closed  eye  without  press¬ 
ing  upon  it  by  its  weight.  Before  being  applied  this  is  dipped  in  hot 
water  and  then  well  wrung  out;  and  it  must  be  changed  frequently  in 
order  to  be  constantly  warm.  The  warm  compresses  are  applied  every 
day  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  the  dressing  must  be  left  off  each  time 
for  the  same  period. 

Very  finely  powdered  iodoform  may  be  sprinkled  upon  the  ulcer 
itself. 

Subconjunctival  injections  of  a  1-to- 1,000  sublimate  solution  may 
be  also  made  beneath  the  bulbar  conjunctiva.  /A 

If  in  spite  of  these  remedies  the  ulcer  is  eviden^SJkpreading,  we 
must  proceed  to  the  operation  of  cauterizing  the  ul^snoy  means  of  the 
actual  cautery  (Gayet).  For  this  purpose  we  usorsSemall  sharp-pointed 
cautery  iron,  or  the  galvano-cautery  loop,  or  B^Mmin’s  thermo-cautery. 
With  one  of  these  instruments  the  ulcer  i/rap^rized  wherever  it  shows 
a  gray  coating.  In  the  case  of  extensite  Trrcers  it  is  not  necessary  to 
cauterize  the  entire  ulcerating  surface^H  it  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
most  infiltrated  portion  of  its  margiTK  at  which  an  advance  of  the  ulcer¬ 
ative  process  is  to  be  expected.  (Jxi  performing  the  cauterization  we 
make  the  cornea  insensitiv^NftftM  repeated  instillation  of  a  five-per¬ 
cent  solution  of  cocaine  kytfftrchloride. 

Another  potent  renQdJ  for  combating  rapidly  spreading  ulcers  is 
paracentesis  of  the^qjjkerior  chamber  (for  the  method  of  its  perform¬ 
ance  see  the  sectkr^on  Operations,  §  154).  People  were  led  to  do 
this  operatiombjTvBserving  that  ulcers  after  spontaneous  perforation 
generally  wemSih.  to  rapid  healing.  In  a  similar  manner,  artificial  per¬ 
foration — ke^ puncture  of  the  cornea — performed  early  prevents  the 
extensiynV)^  the  ulcer  and  its  threatened  rupture.  Why  should  we  not 
wait^aM  the  ulcer  spontaneously  perforates  the  cornea?  Because  in 
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the  meantime  the  ulcer  keeps  enlarging  superficially  and  thus  would 
produce  a  more  extensive  opacity,  and,  furthermore,  because  after  ulcer¬ 
ative  perforation  of  the  cornea  a  prolapse  of  the  iris  almost  always 
develops,  leading  to  the  formation  of  an  anterior  synechia,  while  with 
a  properly  performed  puncture  this  is  not  the  case. 

If  perforation  is  imminent,  and  we  prefer  not  to  bring  it  about 
artificially  by  puncture,  we  take  care  to  have  the  patient  kept  quiet — a 
thing  best  done  by  making  him  lie  in  bed,  in  order  that  the  perforation 
may  take  place  slowly,  and  that  as  little  as  possible  of  the  iris  may  be 
driven  into  the  opening. 

(b)  When  perforation  of  the  cornea  has  taken  place  treatment  has 
to  aim  at  the  following  objects :  in  the  first  place,  that  the  iris  shall 
not  adhere  to  the  cornea,  or  at  least  shall  do  so  to  the  smallest  possible 
extent ;  in  the  second  place,  that  a  firm  and  flat  (not  ectatic)  cicatrix 
shall  be  formed.  The  two  objects  are  attained  as  follows : 

1.  If  the  perforation  is  small  the  iris  does  not  prolapse  into  it,  but 
simply  becomes  applied  to  its  posterior  orifice.  In  such  cases,  rest,  a 
bandage,  and  atropine  suffice  for  the  treatment.  There  then  remains 
only  a  punctiform  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  corneal  cicatrix,  and  this 
is  often  subsequently  drawn  out  into  a  thin  filament.  In  particularly 
favorable  cases  no  anterior  synechia  at  all  may  be  produced  ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  iris,  before  it  has  become  firmly  adherent  to  the  site 
of  perforation,  is  pushed  away  from  it  again  by  the  reaccumulating 
aqueous. 

2.  If — in  the  case  of  a  perforation  of  greater  size — Iffie  iris  has  pro¬ 
lapsed,  it  should  be  excised.  A  replacement  of  the  mlTn^to  the  anterior 
chamber  (reposition)  is  in  most  cases  impossible^y^erformance,  and, 
even  if  it  should  succeed,  would  have  no  lastwOVesults,  since  the  iris 
would  continually  prolapse  again.  For  the  tf^Wormance  of  excision  we 
first  make  the  cornea  insensitive  by  me^n^of  cocaine.  Then  with  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument  (conical  so^na/vwe  separate  on  all  sides  the 
adhesions  of  the  prolapse  to  the  j)S^f oration  opening,  draw  the  iris  as 
far  as  possible  out  of  the  wound  V©!  the  forceps,  and  snip  it  off  close 
to  the  cornea  (Leber).  If  the(^eration  has  been  successful,  the  iris 
ought  no  longer  to  be  attajjQi  anywhere  to  the  margin  of  the  aper¬ 
ture  ;  on  the  contrary,  th^wwfhould  be  a  coloboma  of  the  iris  with  free 
pillars,  as  after  a  reg^(a^iridectomy.  In  this  way  we  obtain  a  firm 
cicatrix  without  inc\jsj)bn  of  the  iris. 

The  performagj&e  of  excision  is  possible  only  in  recent  prolapses 
(prolapses  a  fi^yefays  old),  as  afterward  the  prolapsed  iris  becomes 
so  solidly  ^(^Hent  to  the  margins  of  the  perforation  that  the  separation 
of  the  iri^vhn  the  latter  is  no  longer  feasible.  Similarly  it  is  not  to 
be  recommended  in  the  case  of  a  very  large  perforation.  In  these  two 
casfc^Vi^e., 

^3.  In  old  or  very  extensive  prolapses  of  the  iris  we  abstain  from  re- 
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leasing  the  iris  from  the  cornea ;  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  attempt 
to  transform  the  prolapse  into  a  firm  and  flat  cicatrix.  In  many  cases 
a  pressure  bandage  applied  for  a  long  time  accomplishes  this  end.  If 
we  can  not  attain  our  object  in  this  way,  as  is  particularly  the  case 
when  the  prolapse  is  constricted  at  its  base  like  a  mushroom,  we  must 
produce  flattening  of  the  prolapse  by  repeatedly  puncturing  it  or  by 
excising  a  small  portion.  In  the  case  of  a  very  bulging  total  prolapse 
of  the  iris,  it  is  advisable  to  split  it  transversely,  and  then,  after  open¬ 
ing  the  anterior  capsule,  to  expel  the  lens.  If  there  is  a  remnant  of 
sound  cornea  left  broad  enough  for  the  performance  of  an  iridectomy, 
this  operation  is  an  excellent  means  for  securing  the  formation  of  a 
flat  cicatrix. 

4.  In  heratocele ,  the  maintenance  of  rest,  the  application  of  a  band¬ 
age,  and  ultimately  the  puncture  of  the  protruding  vesicle,  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

5.  In  fistula  of  the  cornea ,  in  order  to  effect  its  closure,  everything 

must  be  avoided  that  might  temporarily  increase  the  ocular  tension,  and 
thus  force  the  fistula  open  again  just  as  it  is  closing.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  we  order  rest  in  bed,  with  the  application  of  a  light  bandage  to 
both  eyes,  while  at  the  same  time  we  instill  a  miotic  (eserine  or  pilo¬ 
carpine,  see  §  64)  in  order  to  diminish  the  pressure  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  An  iridectomy  has  a  very  good  effect,  but  this  can  be  per¬ 
formed  only  when  the  anterior  chamber  has  been,  at  least  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  restored.  If  these  measures  fail,  we  must  remove  the  cicatricial 
margins  of  the  fistula  either  by  excising  or  by  cauterizing  Them  (with 
a  blunt  galvano-cautery  or  thermo-cautery  point)  so  as  todfiA  the  fistula 
up  with  new,  firm  scar  tissue.  If,  however,  we  are  goingi*v^erform  cau¬ 
terization,  there  must  be  some  remnant,  even  thousjraHshallow  one,  of 
the  anterior  chamber  present,  as  otherwise  we  sh<p&i  singe  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lens.  /4S* 

(c)  The  treatment  of  ulcers  in  the  re^e^^e  period,  or  'period  of 
cicatrization ,  should  aim  at  filling  th^loSs  of  substance  completely 
with  a  resistant  cicatrix,  and  at  renddQ^g  the  latter  as  transparent  as 
possible.  For  the  attainment  of  b(^  objects  irritants  are  employed. 
IVe  begin  cautiously  with  the  wj^gker  remedies,  passing  gradually,  if 
these  are  well  borne,  to  the^st&Anger  ones.  One  of  the  mildest  of 
irritants  is  powdered  calp^T^,  more  energetic  is  the  action  of  the 
yellow-precipitate  ointm^njj  (from  one  to  four  per  cent),  the  collyrium 
adstringens  luteum/^jid  tinctura  opii  crocata.f  In  applying  the 
yellow-precipitate  ^j^fcment,  we  insert  it  into  the  conjunctival  sac 

See  p. 

[t  The  tinetvh^  opii  crocata  of  the  Austrian  Pharmacopoeia  is  made  by  extract¬ 
ing  10  partsNa  saffron  with  100  parts  of  aqua  cinnamomi  aquosa  (cinnamon-water 
containin^Q)pA-  cent  of  alcohol)  and  mixing  the  solution  thus  obtained  with  opium 
in  thcrfHuportion  of  10  parts  of  the  former  to  1  part  of  the  latter. — D.] 
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with  a  brush  or  glass  rod,  and  then  rub  it  about  with  the  upper  lid 
so  as  to  perform  a  sort  of  massage  upon  the  clouded  cornea.  Another 
irritant  remedy  that  is  recommended  is  nebulization — that  is,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  hot  vapor  (of  water  either  alone  or  with  the  addition  of 
irritant  fluids)  to  the  cornea  by  means  of  an  atomizer,  such  as  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  inhalation.  It  is  advisable  to  continue  the  application  of 
these  irritants  for  a  long  time  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
clearing  up  of  the  cornea,  but  in  so  doing  the  remedies  must  be  changed 
from  time  to  time,  as  otherwise  the  eye  gets  accustomed  to  them  and 
they  lose  their  efficacy. 

Ulcers  of  the  cornea  are  among  the  most  frequent  affections  of  the  eyes,  and 
special  significance  attaches  to  them  because  the  opacities  that  they  leave  very 
often  impair  the  sight.  Ulcers  of  the  cornea,  if  we  except  those  resulting  from 
conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  are  found  much  more  frequently  in  adults,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  elderly  people,  than  in  children.  It  seems  that  in  the  later  years  of 
life  the  cornea  is  less  well  nourished,  and  is  hence  more  disposed  to  disintegrate 
than  in  youth. 

The  physician  who  is  called  to  a  patient  with  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  must, 
after  examining  the  eye,  have  acquainted  himself  not  only  with  the  diagnosis 
but  also  the  prognosis ;  he  must  tell  the  patient  beforehand  to  what  extent  his 
sight  will  suffer  permanent  impairment,  in  order  that  such  impairment  may  not 
afterward  be  charged  against  the  medical  treatment.  The  prognosis  for  vision 
depends  upon  the  situation,  the  extent,  and  the  density  of  the  opacity  which 
the  ulcer  has  left  behind  it.  Small  opacities,  even  when  dense,  are  generally 
less  injurious  to  vision  than  those  which  are  less  dense  but  extensive  (§  45). 
It  is  hence  less  serious  for  an  ulcer  to  extend  into  the  depth  df  the  tissues  than 
upon  the  surface.  If  an  ulcer  is  progressing  in  the  dinw^joityof  the  center  of 
the  cornea,  every  millimetre  of  advance  causes  additioi®  ifijury  to  the  vision, 
while  an  extension  toward  the  corneal  margin  is  alma^Vmatter  of  indifference. 
No  further  disintegration  is  to  be  apprehended  at/infibse  portions  of  the  margin 
of  the  ulcer  to  which  vessels  have  already  peiie^Med,  and  so,  too,  a  portion  of 
the  cornea,  covered  by  pannus,  is  protecto^-iA^Aist  suppuration  in  acute  blen- 
norrhcea.  In  every  instance  the  ulcer  is  arrS^Jd  at  the  limbus,  as  it  never  makes 
its  way  into  this  or  into  the  adjacent^Jera.  The  only  exception  to  this  is 
formed  by  those  ulcers  which  not  ii&iquently  develop  from  the  nodules  of 
conjunctivitis  eczematosa  situated®^  e  limbus.  Even  extensive  suppuration 
of  the  cornea,  as  in  acute  blcu^^hoea,  ulcus  serpens,  etc.,  always  leaves  a 
narrow  rim  of  cornea  intac^N^&cfif  to  be  sure,  is  often  not  of  sufficient  size  to 
render  possible  an  iridecto*flV*or  the  restoration  of  vision. 

Corneal  ulcers  oc<mr  Jlmler  many  various  forms ,  some  of  which  are  well 
characterized,  partlwj)^ueir  etiology,  partly  by  their  aspect  and  course.  These 
may  be  en um e rat ecUl^fol lows: 

1.  In  conjim&gpiiis  eczematosa,  as  well  as  in  conjunctivitis  ex  acne  rosacea,  we 
find  small^A^rficial,  generally  marginal  ulcers,  which,  as  a  rule,  get  well 
rapidly.  ^J^re  are,  however,  cases  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  in  which  the 
ulcers,  vtathout  spreading  along  the  surface,  keep  on  steadily  penetrating  deeper 
and^dT^p^r  until  abrupt  crater-shaped  losses  of  substance  are  produced  which 
seedily  perforate  the  cornea.  These  ulcers,  too,  are  commonly  situated  at  the 
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margin  of  the  cornea,  and  hence  leave  behind  those  peripheral  incarcerations  of 
the  iris  with  marked  displacement  of  the  pupil  that  are  characteristic  of  a  con¬ 
junctivitis  eczematosa  which  has  run  its  course. 

2.  The  vascular  fasciculus  (keratitis  fascicularis)  is  likewise  observed  in  con¬ 
junctivitis  eczematosa,  and  is  produced  by  an  ulcer  making  its  way  from  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  farther  and  farther  into  the  latter,  and  trailing  after  it  a 
leash  of  vessels  from  the  limbus  (page  94). 

3.  Catarrhal  ulcers  are  characterized  by  their  crescentic  shape,  as  well  as  by 
their  position  near  the  corneal  margin,  and  concentric  with  it. 

4.  In  pannus  trachomatosus  small  ulcers  frequently  occur,  which  develop 
from  the  infiltration  at  the  margin  of  the  pannus.  Sometimes  along  the  margin 
of  the  pannus  a  whole  series  of  such  ulcers  is  found,  which  also  may  coalesce 
into  one  large  crescentic  ulcer.  Other  ulcers  develop  in  the  midst  of  the  pannus 
in  spots  where  the  infiltration  penetrates  more  deeply  into  the  cornea  and  leads 
to  ulcerative  disintegration. 

5.  The  central ,  non-irritative  ulcer  occurring  in  trachoma  develops  generally 
in  the  center  of  the  cornea.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  accompany¬ 
ing  symptoms  of  irritation,  so  that  often  the  disturbance  of  vision  is  the  only 
thing  that  calls  the  patient’s  attention  to  his  trouble.  Objectively,  the  ulcer  is 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  even  during  the  progressive  period  it  is  but  very 
slightly  clouded,  so  that  it  scarcely  gives  any  evidence  of  its  presence,  except 
the  loss  of  substance  that  it  produces;  it  may  therefore  be  very  easily  over¬ 
looked  if  we  do  not  examine  the  cornea  by  carefully  testing  its  reflex.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  fill  up  incompletely  wfith  cicatricial  tissue,  so  that  a  central  facet 
remains  which  causes  very  great  deterioration  of  sight  by  the  production  of  ir¬ 
regular  astigmatism. 

G.  Ulcers  in  acute  blennorrhea  and  in  diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva  generally 
spread  rapidly,  and  often  lead  to  destruction  of  the  entire  cornea,  or  even  to 
panophthalmitis.  vOj 

7.  Traumatic  ulcers  of  the  cornea  are,  as  a  rule,  smalDeSfl^superficial,  and 
occur  for  the  most  part  in  elderly  people.  They  are  locyfffc^rnn  the  zone  of  the 
cornea  that  lies  in  the  palpebral  fissure;  the  upper  thusAgrthe  cornea,  which  is 
covered  by  the  upper  lid,  therefore  generally  is  exSmd,  from  them.  But  be¬ 
sides  these  ulcers,  which  run  a  rapid  course  ands^fcjbenign,  there  also  occurs — 
and  usually  after  inconsiderable  injuries— th(\^k}igkrous  sort  known  as  ulcus 
serpens  (see  §  35). 

For  the  ulcers  which  develop  as  a  rei^/t  of  desiccation  of  the  cornea,  see 
keratitis  e  lagophtlialmo  (§  37). 

8.  Small  marginal  ulcers  of  tbA^rnea  occur  frequently  m  elderly  people, 
especially  of  the  male  sex,  witl^Autay  conjunctival  lesion  or  external  trauma¬ 
tism  being  discoverable  as  thtrfTVaiise.  They  develop  wTith  pretty  violent  com¬ 
plications,  but  are  scarceljFoijrae  size  of  a  pin’s  head,  and  heal  rapidly  without 
penetrating  deeply.  Theyare  particularly  troublesome  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  prone  to  recur,  soNfta?  many  people  have  to  go  through  with  attacks  of  this 
kind  of  keratitis  orntj*  more  times  every  year.  The  uratic  diathesis  appears  to 
be  a  frequent of  these  ulcers,  and  general  treatment  directed  against  this 
diathesis  anc^^^isting  of  the  proper  dietetic  regulations  or  the  use  of  mineral 
waters  oft  )m-s  an  end  to  the  recurrence  of  the  ulceration. 


9.  f&f'joefy  cornece  febrilis  (rarely  also  herpes  cornece  zoster ,  see  §  42)  may  give 
leers  formed  from  the  ruptured  herpetic  vesicles.  These  have  the  prop- 
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crty  of  not  penetrating  deeply,  but  of  being  very  prone  to  spread  superficially. 
This  superficial  extension  may  take  place  in  two  ways:  either  the  ulcer  extends 
in  all  directions  uniformly,  in  which  case  we  have  a  large  but  quite  superficial 
loss  of  substance  everywhere  surrounded  by  a  narrow,  sharp,  usually  festooned, 
gray,  and  infiltrated  margin,  which  pushes  its  way  farther  every  day  (Fig.  48) ; 
or  extension  takes  place  in  certain  directions  only.  In  the  latter  case,  from  the 
loss  of  substance,  which  originally  is  small,  gray  striae  extend  in  one  or  more 
directions  into  the  transparent  cornea,  and  grow  constantly  longer,  at  the  same 
time  becoming  forked,  and  also  sending  out  lateral  branches.  Thus  there  is 
produced  in  the  cornea  a  very  pretty  gray  figure  which  is  branched  like  a  tree, 
and  often  bears  nodular  swellings  at  the  extremities  of  its  branches — keratitis 
dendritica  (Emmert).  This  branched  infiltrate  breaks  down  into  an  ulcer  having 
the  form  of  a  deep,  branched  furrow,  with  gray  margins  inclosing  it  (Fig.  49). 
Then  this  ulcer  becomes  clean  and  heals,  leaving  behind  it  an  opacity,  whose 


Fig.  48.— Large  but  quite  Su¬ 
perficial  Ulcer  follow¬ 
ing  Herpes  Febrilis.  The 
central  gray  ring  corre¬ 
sponds  to  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  ulcer,  which  since 
then  has  advanced  nearly 
to  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 


Fig.  49.— Keratitis  Dendri¬ 
tica.  To  the  left  of  the 
large  branched  ulcer  lies  a 
group  of  delicate  minute 
maculae,  representing  the 
remains  of  the  herpetic  ef¬ 
florescences. 


Fig.  50.— Keratitis  Stella- 
ta.  The  whole  inner  half 
of  the  cornea  is  moderately 
clouded  and  in  it  are  four 
large  and  two  very  small 
ulcers,  showing  a  stellate 
branching. 


the  nature  of 


branched  form  allows  us  to  recognize,  even  some  time  afh 
the  antecedent  affection. 

In  many  cases  of  herpes,  instead  of  a  single  lara^Jj^r,  numerous  minute 
ulcers  develop  which  are  star- shaped  and  providedsKfh  short  processes  (kera¬ 
titis  stellata  (Fig.  50). 

All  these  forms  of  keratitis  are  characte^^Jby  their  long  duration  (one  to 
three  months).  vj  ^ 

10.  Ulcus  rodens  (Mooren).  A  supem^ial  ulcer  develops  from  the  margin  of 
the  cornea  (usually  the  upper  margin)  marked  inflammatory  complications. 
From  the  sound  portion  of  the  corr(0jit  is  limited  by  a  gray,  clouded  margin, 
which  is  evidently  undermined.  Qhis  latter  symptom  is  characteristic  of  ulcus 
rodens.  After  a  short  time^a^cl^r  begins  to  grow  clean  and  to  cicatrize,  be¬ 
coming  covered  with  ves^^S/tom  the  limbus.  Just  when  one  supposes  the 
process  to  be  nearing  q^mylme  recovery,  a  relapse  sets  in  with  a  return  of  the 
symptoms  of  irritatk>n^?md  in  this  the  ulcer  pushes  its  way  forward  some¬ 
what  farther  in  thfc^J^iea.  So  the  disease  goes  on  with  discontinuous  attacks 
and  interveninoj^^issions,  until  the  ulcer  has  covered  the  entire  cornea.  The 
latter  is  thu^^CeVy  where  deprived  of  its  superficial  layers,  and  hence  remains 
permanen^^fouded  throughout  its  entire  extent,  so  that  vision  is  very  greatly 
diminished^  Perforation  of  the  cornea  in  this  affection  has  never  been  ob¬ 
serve  ~  ^ 
baJhO 


his  rare  disease  attacks  elderly  people,  and  not  infrequently  invades 
h  ocrrneae  either  simultaneously  or  in  succession.  It  was  regarded  as  incur- 
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Ftg.  51.— Keratitis  Margi- 

NALIS  SUPERFICIALIS.  At 
the  inner  margin  of  the 
cornea  is  a  pseudo-ptery¬ 
gium. 


able  as  long  as  surgeons  were  unacquainted  with  the  cauterization  of  the  cornea 
by  means  of  the  actual  cautery.  If,  however,  we  destroy  the  margin  of  the 
ulcer  by  this  means,  the  ulcer  itself  is  sure  to  be  cured. 

11.  Keratitis  marginalia  superfieialis  is  another  rare  disease,  found  in  persons 
in  middle  life.  A  quite  superficial  ulceration  spreads  over  the  cornea,  starting 
from  its  margin.  It  does  not,  however,  start  from 
all  parts  of  the  margin  at  the  same  time,  nor  does  it 
advance  uniformly.  Consequently  the  ulcerated  mar¬ 
ginal  zone  of  the  cornea  is  demarcated  from  the  trans¬ 
parent  central  portion  by  a  sinuous  border  formed  by 
a  fine  gray  line  (Fig.  51).  This  variety  of  keratitis 
drags  on  for  a  long  time — sometimes  for  years — 
periods  of  intermission  alternating  with  relapses, 
which  are  associated  with  moderate  symptoms  of  irri¬ 
tation.  It  is  distinguished  from  ulcus  rodens  in  that 
the  ulcer  is  extremely  shallow,  and  hence  the  cornea 
within  its  limits  shows  only  a  very  faint  and  grayish 
opacity.  Moreover,  the  edge  of  the  ulcer,  scarcely  visible  in  any  case,  is  not 
undermined.  The  ulceration  never  reaches  the  center  of  the  cornea,  so  that 
the  extremely  faint  opacities  that  remain  do  not  interfere  with  sight.  Kera¬ 
titis  marginalis  superfieialis  often  gives  rise  to  a  drawing  of  the  conjunctiva  up 
over  the  cornea  in  the  form  of  a  pseudo-pterygium  (see  page  116). 

The  vascular  fasciculus,  keratitis  dendritica,  ulcus  rodens,  and  keratitis  mar¬ 
ginalis  superfieialis  have  the  common  trait  of  creeping  along  slowly  in  the  cor¬ 
nea,  for  which  reason  they  are  also  designated  by  the  name  of  serpiginous  ulcers 
of  the  cornea. 

12.  Atheromatous  ulcers  develop  in  old  cicatrices  of  the  cornea  when  the 
latter  have  undergone  degeneration  through  the  deposition  of  lime  or  colloid 
masses  or  when  they  are  exposed  to  mechanical  injuries  (as,  for^s^inple,-  when 
at  the  apex  of  a  corneal  staphyloma).  These  ulcers  torment  jJ^arient  by  the 
frequency  of  their  recurrence  and  the  associated  symptomsJa) irritation ;  they 
may  also  produce  perforation  of  the  cornea,  and  through  tfpte  panophthalmitis. 

13.  In  the  eyes  which  are  rendered  blind  by  glayqw$i  absolutum ,  purulent 
ulcers,  usually  under  the  form  of  ulcus  serpens,  maOlkVelop.  These  are  ordi¬ 
narily  associated  with  considerable  hypopyon,  ^d|rrequently  terminate  either 
in  perforation  of  the  cornea  with  resultant  hsSmorrnages  from  the  eyeball  or  in 
panophthalmitis.  Like  atheromatous  ulce^j  they  are  caused  by  insufficient 
nutrition  and  innervation  of  the  cornea,  insufficiency  already  made  apparent 
from  the  insensitiveness  of  the  latter^JSvith  both  varieties  of  ulcers,  the  enu¬ 
cleation  of  the  blinded  eye  is  soH^e®peer  the  only  remedy  that  permanently  re¬ 
lieves  the  patient  of  the  repeated^^ecurring  tormenting  ulceration. 

The  treatment  of  corn^fT  ulcers  has  very  recently  made  great  progress, 
chiefly  because  of  the  introcftieAon  of  cauterization  by  means  of  the  actual  cau¬ 
tery,  which  we  owe  prin^jfcjlly  to  Gayet ;  for  those  very  purulent  and  infiltrated, 
rapidly  progressive  ul^el^  that  we  hitherto  were  often  powerless  to  oppose  are 
just  the  ones  thaWt^isually  arrested  at  once  by  this  means.  The  application 
of  the  cautery  4^^$mess  when  cocaine  is  employed,  and  does  not,  as  might  be 
supposed,  cau^e  any  marked  irritation  of  the  eye.  On  the  contrary,  after  its 
pain  often  ceases  instantly,  while  the  other  symptoms  of  irri- 
In  private  practice,  when  one  has  no  other  means  to  resort  to, 


applicatiq 
tation  $ba?l 
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the  head  of  a  probe  or  of  a  knitting  needle,  heated  red-hot,  may  be  employed 
for  cauterization.  The  chief  thing  is  to  make  the  cauterization  extensive 
enough.  Perforation  of  the  thinned  floor  of  the  ulcer  can,  with  care,  be  easily 
avoided;  should  it  occur,  however,  it  lias  no  bad  results  beyond  what  the  per¬ 
foration  itself  gives  rise  to,  since  the  hot  point  is  cooled  at  once  by  the  out¬ 
pouring  aqueous  humor.  An  opacity  remains  permanently  at  the  cauterized 
spot ;  but  since  we  only  cauterize  such  places  as  would  otherwise  go  on  to  puru¬ 
lent  disintegration,  the  final  opacity  is  not  greater  than  it  would  have  been  in 


any  case. 

Among  antiseptics,  iodoform  dusted  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  on  the 
diseased  spot  is  of  most  service.  From  other  antiseptic  remedies  I  have  seen 
no  special  results  accrue,  at  least  when  applied  externally.  However,  sublimate 
under  the  form  of  subconjunctival  injections  has  been  repeatedly  employed  in 
corneal  ulcers  (Keymond,  Darier).  After  the  eye  has  been  cocainized,  a  few 
minims  of  a  l-to-1,000  sublimate  solution  (to  which  cocaine  may  also  be  added) 
are  injected  beneath  the  bulbar  conjunctiva,  not  too  close  to  the  limbus.  The 
injection  is  followed  by  pain  as  well  as  by  marked  congestion  and  swelling  of  the 
conjunctiva,  the  latter  symptoms  not  usually  disappearing  until  after  several 
days.  The  injections  are  made  at  intervals  of  several  days.  Besides  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  suppurative  processes  in  the  cornea,  they  are  used  in  parenchymatous 
keratitis,  scleritis,  iritis,  and  irido-cyclitis ;  likewise  also  in  chorioiditis  and  reti¬ 
nitis.  Moreover,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  apply  them  in  purulent  infection 
from  wounds  of  the  eyeball,  whether  consequent  upon  injury  or  upon  operation. 

Subconjunctival  injections  of  sublimate  are  mainly  of  service  in  progressive 
corneal  ulcers ;  in  other  sorts  of  cases  the  results  obtained  from  them  are  rather 
uncertain. 

Eserine  is  employed  by  many  in  the  place  of  atropine  in  purulent  ulcers  of 
the  cornea.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  to  have  no  action  up<m  the  corneal  pro¬ 
cess  itself,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  enhances  the  condid^^  irritation  of  the 
iris  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  numerous  posterior  {gSkehiffi.  It  is  more  in¬ 
dicated  in  those  cases  in  which  there  exists  near  tijfl^margin  of  the  cornea  a 
small  perforation,  to  the  posterior  aperture  of  \yhpHhe  iris  has  become  ap¬ 
plied  after  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor.  XBe?e  we  may  hope  to  produce, 
by  means  of  eserine,  so  powerful  a  contrapth>n  of  the  sphincter  iridis  that  the 
iris  will  be  drawn  away  from  the  aperture,1 thus  the  formation  of  an  anterior 
synechia  be  prevented.  On  the  other  mmd,  if  the  site  of  perforation  should  be 
nearer  the  center  of  the  cornea,  so  t©  the  pupillary  portion  of  the  iris  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  it,  we  must  employ  atroiffi^  in  order  to  draw  the  iris  away  from  the 
opening.  If,  however,  the  irises  already  fallen  through  the  opening  in  the 
cornea,  so  that  a  real  pro^^^ts,  neither  atropine  nor  eserine,  as  a  rule,  is 
able  to  release  the  iris  fremVhe  wound  and  return  it  to  the  anterior  chamber. 
In  this  case  excision/of Sne  prolapse,  as  recommended  by  Leber,  is  the  only 
remedy.  ^ 

Fistula  of  thd^Qea  mainly  occur  as  a  sequel  of  perforations  that  lie  opposite 
the  pupillary  £^rgin  of  the  iris,  so  that  the  iris  can  not  cover  the  opening  com¬ 
pletely,  b^J^^imply  attached  by  its  pupillary  border  to  the  cicatricial  tissue 
closing  In  this  case,  the  iris,  by  continually  dragging  upon  the  cica¬ 

tricial  tissue,  prevents  it  from  becoming  consolidated.  While,  then,  such  corneal 
fistafhe  do  not  as  a  rule  present  wide  canals  lined  with  epithelium,  and  while, 
k  Me  contrary,  we  find  the  perforation  opening  filled  with  scar  tissue,  this 
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tissue  is  not  dense,  but  is  permeated  by  fissures  through  which  the  aqueous 
keeps  oozing  until  it  reaches  the  exterior  surface  of  the  cornea  (Czermak). 
The  origin  of  other  fistulae  is  that  the  prolapsed  iris  splits  apart  under  the 
strain  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  aqueous,  and  the  opening  thus  formed 
never  closes  solidly  again.  Lastly,  in  very  extensive  prolapses  of  the  iris,  it 
may  happen  that  in  the  process  of  cicatrization  a  fistula  is  left  at  the  spot  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  pupil. 

It  is  usually  hard  to  effect  firm  union  in  fistulae  of  the  cornea.  In  some 
cases  I  have  ultimately  obtained  success  by  sewing  over  the  fistula  a  flap  taken 
from  the  adjacent  conjunctiva.  The  flap  by  growing  fast  to  the  surface  of  the 
scar,  whose  epithelium  had  previously  been  removed,  closed  the  fistulous  open¬ 
ing.  Another  procedure  consists  in  excising  by  means  of  the  corneal  trephine 
the  fistula,  together  with  the  cicatricial  tissue  surrounding  it,  and  implanting  in 
the  opening  an  equally  large  piece  of  healthy  cornea. 


2.  Ulcus  Serpens  Cornece .* 

35.  Symptoms. — A  recent  ulcus  serpens  appears  under  the  form 
of  a  grayish-white  or  yellowish  disk,  which  occupies  nearly  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  cornea.  The  opacity  of  the  disk  is  greater  at  its  edges 
than  in  the  center,  and  generally  the  edges  themselves  show  a  particu¬ 
larly  well-marked  gray  or  yellow  opacity  in  one  special  direction.  The 
disk  is  surrounded  by  a  delicate  gray  area,  and  frequently  fine,  radiat¬ 
ing,  gray  striae  extend  from  the  margin  of  the  disk  into  the  transpar¬ 
ent  part  of  the  cornea.  The  surface  of  the  cornea  over  the  disk  is  dot¬ 
ted,  and  often  at  the  beginning  is  raised  some  distance  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  parts.  Soon,  however,  this  spot  is  see^A  to  be  de¬ 
pressed,  although  not  with  abruptly  depressed  edges,  Wie  case  of 

an  ulcer,  but  rather  under  the  form  of  a  shallow  dirrr  Moreover, 

the  rest  of  the  cornea  that  is  not  occupied  by  the  s#pent  ulcer  proper 
is  less  lustrous,  being  covered  with  a  delicateQniform  cloudiness. 
These  changes  in  the  cornea  are  always  assofih(Qa  with  a  violent  iritis. 
The  aqueous  humor  is  turbid,  a  hypopvo^lijs^at  the  bottom  of  the 
anterior  chamber,  the  iris  is  discolored'tnd  is  fastened  by  posterior 
synechiae  to  the  lens  capsule.  Corresponding  to  the  severity  of  the 
inflammation  is  the  violence  of  the^Mftative  symptoms  :  slight  oedema 
of  the  lids,  intense  injection  orabfi)  conjunctival  and  ciliary  vessels, 
photophobia,  and  pain,  whmvfetter  often  reach  a  very  considerable 
height.  Nevertheless  thefe>re  also  torpid  cases,  which  are  associated 
with  very  slight  symptonVef  irritation. 

The  subsequent  *o^@se  consists  in  the  enlargement,  both  super- 


*  Svnonymou^^^ns  for  ulcus  serpens  corneae  (Saemisch)  are  hypopyon  kera¬ 
titis  (Roser)  ancN^tecess  of  the  cornea.  The  latter  name,  used  by  the  older  authors, 
I  myself  erupted  to  denote  the  affection  in  former  editions  of  this  text-book,  but 
the  name%^jhtj  to  be  given  up,  since  in  ulcus  serpens  there  is  no  actual  abscess 
cavity  cornea. 
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ficially  and  in  depth,  of  the  serpent  ulcer.  The  superficial  enlargement 
takes  place  chiefly  in  that  direction  in  which  the  margin  is  marked 
by  a  specially  dense  opacity — an  opacity  which  not  infrequently  looks 
like  a  yellow  crescent  placed  upon  the  serpent  ulcer.  Inasmuch  as  the 
anterior  lamellae  of  the  cornea  within  the  region  occupied  by  the  ulcus 
serpens  keep  breaking  down  more  and  more,  there  is  formed  an  exten¬ 
sive  ulcer,  the  floor  of  which  is  coated  with  pus.  Soon  after  this,  gen¬ 
erally,  those  lamellae  of  the  cornea  which  now  form  the  base  of  the 
ulcer  are  also  destroyed,  so  that  an  extensive  perforation  of  the 
cornea  is  produced.  The  contents  of  the  anterior  chamber,  consisting 
of  aqueous  humor  and  pus,  are  evacuated,  and  a  large  prolapse  of  the 
iris  forms. 

While  the  ulcus  serpens  is  going  through  with  its  process  of  devel¬ 
opment,  the  accompanying  iritis  keeps  on  increasing  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  up  to  the  time  of  perforation  of  the  cornea  ;  the  hypopyon,  too, 
keeps  growing  until  it  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  the  pupil  is  closed  by  an  exudation  membrane. 

After  the  perforation  of  the  cornea  has  taken  place  the  irritative 
symptoms  generally  abate  and  the  suppuration  may  now  come  to  a 
standstill.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  purulent  disintegration  of  the 
cornea  keeps  on  just  the  same,  so  that  the  latter  is  entirely  destroyed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  marginal  rim.  Panophthalmitis  may 
even  result  from  the  suppuration  passing  over  into  the  deep  parts. 

An  ulcus  serpens  always  leaves  a  very  dense  corneal  cicatrix  which 
can  not  be  cleared  up,  and  in  which  the  iris  is  almoj&Vilways  incarcer¬ 
ated.  Furthermore,  in  consequence  of  the  iritis,  t^eiare  usually  left 
adhesions  of  the  iris  with  the  capsule  (posteri^^hechiae),  and  even  a 
closure  of  the  pupil  by  a  membrane  (occlusib^upillse).  The  corneal 
cicatrix  itself  is  in  favorable  cases  flat,  in^fc&ivorable  cases  ectatic,  so 
that  the  ulcus  serpens  ends  by  formii^gjQfcaphyloma.  If  panophthal¬ 
mitis  has  followed  upon  the  ulcus^^hf;  a  shriveling  up  of  the  eye 
(phthisis  bulbi)  takes  place. 

The  clinical  picture  which  is  characteristic  of  ulcus  serpens  and  by 
which  the  diagnosis  is  made  i^^ly  present  in  the  beginning  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Its  important  features^W)/^  disklike  form  and  central  situation  of 
the  opacity ,  the  more  m^mmced  opacity  of  the  margin  in  comparison 


'with  the  center ,  the 
of  the  ulcus  serp>erts 


icter  of  the  corneal  surface ,  which,  at  the  site 
Ihows  only  a  shallow  depression,  and  finally  the 
early  onset  of  h^^pyon  and  iritis . 

The  prot  yCj&s  of  ulcus  serpens  is  always  serious,  as,  on  account  of 
the  maljs&h^y  of  its  course,  it  belongs  to  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
diseaseSsScthe  eye,  and,  if  not  checked  early,  it  generally  ends  by  pro¬ 
duct*^  blindness  through  an  incurable  opacity  of  the  cornea.  And 
^v^)iit  the  favorable  cases,  which  either  spontaneously  or  with  the 
Q^lp  of  art  come  to  a  stop  early,  a  dense,  centrally  situated  opacity  re- 
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mains,  so  that  usually  the  sight  can  only  be  restored  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  an  operation  (iridectomy). 

36.  Etiology. — An  ulcus  serpens  originates  in  infection  of  the  cor¬ 
nea  by  organisms  (the  pneumococcus)  which  set  up  in  it  a  purulent 
inflammation.  Such  infection  presupposes  two  conditions  :  first,  a  le¬ 
sion  of  the  corneal  epithelium,  which  in  the  normal  state  protects  the 
cornea  against  the  entrance  of  micro-organisms ;  and,  second,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  pyogenic  organisms  which  find  their  way  to  the  spot  where  the 
epithelium  is  wanting.  Both  of  these  conditions  occur  in  many  cases 
of  injury  of  the  cornea.  The  body  which  inflicts  the  injury  may  itself 
be  the  carrier  of  infection  and  inoculate  the  cornea  with  germs.  Much 
more  frequently  the  injury,  by  producing  a  loss  of  substance  in  the 
epithelial  covering,  simply  affords  the  opportunity  for  the  entrance  of 
infection,  the  infecting  germs  being  furnished  by  the  secretion  con¬ 
tained  in  the  conjunctival  sac.  The  injuries  which  in  this  manner  lead 
to  the  formation  of  ulcus  serpens  are,  as  a  rule,  very  slight,  consisting 
in  a  simple  scaling  off  of  the  epithelium.  Among  such  injuries,  for 
example,  is  the  scratching  of  the  cornea  with  the  finger  nail,  a  thing 
which  children  very  often  do  to  their  mothers  who  are  carrying  them 
in  their  arms.  A  rough  cloth,  a  leaf,  or  a  branch  grazing  the  cornea, 
and  small  foreign  bodies,  especially  minute  fragments  of  stone,  which 
fly  into  the  eye,  likewise  produce  these  superficial  injuries.  Even  in 
those  cases  in  which  a  typical  ulcus  serpens  has  appeared  to  originate 
spontaneously,  it  is  probable  that  there  has  been  an  antecedent  injury, 
since  such  slight  injuries  of  the  cornea  as  these  are  readjJA  overlooked 
by  the  patients.  In  exceptional  cases  severe  perforatinSAjilries,  and  in 
a  similar  way  operation  wounds,  may  also  give  rise  tqCyi  ulcus  serpens. 
Associated  with  the  injury,  as  the  second  factor  i^Sdme  production  of 
ulcus  serpens,  is  the  presence  of  a  chronic  1  of  the  conjunctiva 
(catarrh  or  trachoma),  or  a  blennorrhoea  lachrymal  sac  (present 

in  about  one  third  of  the  cases  of  serpent  1^17,  by  which  the  infecting 
secretion  is  furnished. 

Traumatic  ulcus  serpens  attacks  adults  exclusive^,  and  especially 
those  belonging  to  the  working  These  are  more  frequently  ex¬ 

posed  to  injuries  of  all  kinds|2pzy,  besides,  more  often  suffer  from 
neglected  affections  of  the  o^Vunctiva  and  lachrymal  sac  than  do  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  well-to-do  clds’sas!'  Great  heat  favors  the  formation  of  ulcus 
serpens,  which  is  henc£  nrnch  more  frequent  in  the  hot  season  than  in 
winter.  For  this  m f&Qi  reapers  are  not  infrequently  affected  with  the 
disease,  since  in  GfcA&mg  the  grain  they  scratch  their  eyes  with  its  awns, 
and,  besides.^&M^do  their  work  during  the  hottest  days  of  the  year. 
Stone  mason^lso  are  particularly  apt  to  be  attacked  by  ulcus  serpens. 

In  ulfift^serpens  resulting  from  acute  blennorrhoea  and  from  diph¬ 
theria  or^ie  conjunctiva  there  is  likewise  without  doubt  a  penetration 
°f  pl©^ogenic  germs  into  the  cornea  from  the  conjunctiva. 
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Ulcus  serpens  also  occurs  in  acute  infectious  diseases ,  such  as  small¬ 
pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  typhus,  etc.  The  form  that  results  from 
variola  is  most  frequently  observed.  In  this  case  it  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  not  at  the  height  of  the  disease  but  in  the  stage  of  desiccation, 
and,  in  fact,  sometimes  even  in  patients  who  have  already  left  their 
beds.  These  variolous  ulcers  are  found  in  children  as  well  as  in  adults, 
and  not  infrequently  affect  both  eyes  so  that  total  blindness  may  be 
produced  by  them. 

Since  the  ulcus  serpens  in  variola  develops  such  a  length  of  time 
after  the  stage  of  eruption,  it  obviously  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  small¬ 
pox  pustule  that  has  been  localized  upon  the  cornea.  Hence  in  this 
case  as  well  as  when  occurring  with  other  infectious  diseases,  it  has 
been  considered  to  be  a  metastatic  affection.  If  the  metastasis  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  occur  in  the  way  of  embolism,  we  should  have  to  assume,  since 
the  cornea  itself  is  bloodless,  that  the  embolus  is  arrested  at  some  point 
in  the  marginal  network  of  vessels  surrounding  the  cornea,  and  that 
acting  from  this  point  it  sets  up  the  suppuration.  But  the  clinical 
picture  presented  by  ulcus  serpens,  which  is  a  process  that  begins  in 
the  center  of  the  cornea,  does  not  agree  with  this  view.  Hence  ob¬ 
servers  are  now  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  variolous  ulcer,  like  other 
ulcers,  is  to  be  referred  to  infection  from  without.  There  is  no  lack 
of  opportunity  for  such  infection  to  take  place,  since  the  free  border  of 
the  lids  is  a  favorite  seat  for  variolous  pustules,  which  thus  can  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  cornea. 

Treatment. — In  consideration  of  the  rapid  progras^which  an  ulcus 
serpens  usually  makes,  and  which  threatens  the  cornea  with  de¬ 

struction,  a  particularly  prompt  and  energetic  ip^werence  is  required. 
The  treatment  is  partly  medicinal,  partly  opa&jKe. 

The  medicinal  treatment  is  the  same  purulent  ulcers  of  the 

cornea — namely,  the  application  of  a  temAqge,  atropine,  iodoform,  moist 
and  warm  compresses,  and  subcon j m nStbral  injections  of  sublimate.  At 
the  same  time,  any  lesion  of  the  cpSsmctiva  or  lachrymal  sac  that  may 
happen  to  be  present  is  to  be  sj^tamy  treated.  This  treatment  is  only 
adapted  to  the  case  of  small  /ra&mt  ulcers  without  an  excessively  large 
hypopyon.  It  should  be^(3^raken  only  under  the  condition  that  the 
disease  is  closely  watchsMso  that  in  case  the  latter  progresses  in  spite 
of  it,  we  may  imme/fiaply  proceed  to  operative  treatment. 

Operative  treatment  must  be  initiated  without  delay  in  all  severe 
cases  of  ulcus  Iw^ns,  but  a^so  required  in  the  lighter  cases  when 
they  resist^  thAaJild  treatment.  It  consists  either  in  the  cauterization  of 
the  ulcei^^fneans  of  the  actual  cautery  or  in  its  incision  according  to 
the  metl1^  of  Saemisch.  Cauterization  is  performed  in  the  same  way 
as  ifl^ihe  case  of  progressive  ulcers  of  the  cornea ;  special  attention 
jui^be  paid  to  the  destruction  of  the  progressive  portion  of  the  mar- 
Cauterization  has  the  advantage  over  incision  of  not  causing  a 
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perforation  of  the  cornea,  and  hence  of  not  giving  rise  to  inclusion 
of  the  iris.  It  is  suitable,  however,  only  for  those  ulcers  that  have 
not  yet  undergone  perforation,  and  in  which  the  hypopyon  is  not  ex¬ 
cessively  large,  for  the  latter  is  not  removed  from  the  eye  by  this 
method  ;  it  can  disappear  from  the  anterior  chamber  only  by  resorption. 
Incision  of  the  ulcus  serpens  (puncture  by  Saemisch’s  method,  see  the 
section  on  Operations,  §  154),  beside  dividing  freely  the  corneal  lamellae, 
which  are  saturated  with  pus,  also  effects  the  evacuation  of  the  hy¬ 
popyon;  it,  however,  entails  the  disadvantage  of  a  frequently  extensive 
incarceration  of  the  iris.  *  Incision  is  suitable  for  very  extensive  ulcers, 
for  those  in  which  perforation  is  imminent,  and  for  those  which  are 
associated  with  a  large  hypopyon.  We  should  not  let  the  matter  rest 
with  a  single  performance  of  the  incision,  but  must  every  day  separate 
anew  with  a  blunt  instrument  the  edges  of  the  wound,  as  they  speedily 
reunite,  and  we  must  keep  this  up  until  the  ulcer  begins  to  grow  clean. 
At  the  same  time  that  this  operative  procedure  is  being  performed,  the 
medicinal  treatment  above  mentioned  must  be  continued.  Perforation 
and  prolapse  of  the  iris,  when  once  they  have  occurred,  must  be  treated 
according  to  the  plan  that  has  been  laid  down  for  perforating  ulcers 
(page  156). 

According  to  our  present  views,  purulent  inflammations  everywhere  are, 
with  rare  exceptions,  to  be  referred  to  the  presence  of  Schisomycetes.  In  the 
special  case  of  purulent  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  the  presence  of  fungi  has 
for  a  long  time  been  a  matter  of  demonstration,  the  principal  organisms  found 
being  the  staphylococcus,  streptococcus,  pneumobacillus  (of  Friedlander),  and 
the  pneumococcus  (of  Frankel  and  Weichselbaum).  The  Ja^fNkimed  is  the 
most  frequent  exciting  cause  of  the  typical  ulcus  serpens,  wm  possibly  owes 
its  very  peculiarities  to  the  special  properties  of  this  genp^rhthoff  and  Axen- 
feld).  In  rare  cases  mold  fungi  (Aspergillus  fumigaiA^have  been  found  as 
the  cause  of  suppurative  keratitis. 

The  micro-organisms,  whose  presence  in  the^su^purating  cornea  has  been 
demonstrated,  are  also  without  doubt  the  rea^e^bmng  cause  of  the  suppura¬ 
tion.  Traumatism  alone,  without  infectioi&does  not  give  rise  to  suppuration. 
We  may  cut,  scrape,  crush,  or,  in  short,  \jjhre  in  any  way,  or  even  cauterize 
the  cornea  of  an  animal  without  gett^fr  any  purulent  inflammation  of  it ;  in 
every  case  simply  a  gray  cloudiness  <^telops,  which  generally  disappears  again 
quickly.  But  when,  by  repea^Mt^fluching  the  conjunctiva  with  nitrate-of- 
silver  solution,  we  have  artificiepfl^produced  a  conjunctival  catarrh,  and  in  this 
way  have  given  the  oppoi/unjfcy  for  the  production  of  infection,  we  then  see 
purulent  infiltration  follawupon  these  same  lesions  of  the  cornea  (Thilo.)  What 
is  true  of  the  cornea  dM0mals  is  also  true  of  that  of  man.  Provided  we  avoid 
infection  by  cleanlinj^and  antiseptic  measures,  we  can  with  impunity  subject 
the  cornea  to  o$^Wrons  both  light  and  severe ;  even  crushing  of  the  cornea, 
such  as,  for  e^&ple,  is  often  enough  produced  in  the  expression  of  a  cataract, 
does  not  always  by  any  means  lead  to  suppuration.  But  if  we  undertake  the 
same  optfRtfi^n  in  the  presence  of  a  conjunctival  catarrh  or  a  suppuration  of 
the  lachrymal  sac,  we  risk  the  loss  of  the  eye  from  a  purulent  infection  of  the 
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In  what  way  does  infection  of  the  cornea  by  pus  germs  lead  to  the  develop - 
merit  of  a  suppurative  iceratitis  f  We  owe  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  these 
processes  and  the  true  explanation  of  them  chiefly  to  the  investigations  of 
Leber,  who  made  inoculations  of  various  kinds  of  germs  upon  the  cornese  of 
animals.  The  morbid  processes  that  he  observed  to  result  from  these  inocu¬ 
lations  he  refers  to  the  toxic  effect  which  the  products  of  the  tissue  metamor¬ 
phosis  of  the  cocci  induce.  He  assumes  that  the  chemical  substances  produced 
by  the  cocci  exert  upon  the  cell  protoplasm  an  irritant  action,  when  but  slightly 
concentrated,  and,  when  more  concentrated,  a  paralyzing  and  ultimately  fatal 
effect.  When  pus  cocci  are  introduced  into  the  cornea  by  inoculation  they 
first  increase  in  number  within  the  corneal  tissue.  Then  the  cornea  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance  about  the  colony  of  cocci  dies,  because  the  toxic  substances  ex¬ 
creted  by  the  cocci  are  present  within  this  area 
in  a  state  of  strong  concentration.  According¬ 
ly,  the  colony  of  cocci  now  lies  in  the  center  of 
the  necrotic  area  (Fig.  52).  In  the  meantime 
violent  inflammatory  symptoms  have  made  their 
appearance  in  the  eye.  The  toxic  substances  by 
diffusion  have  reached  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
and  there  cause  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  in¬ 
creased  permeability  of  the  vessel  walls,  entail¬ 
ing  as  a  necessary  consequence  increased  diape- 
desis  of  the  blood  plasma.  In  addition  to  this 
diapedesis  of  serum  an  emigration  of  white 
blood  corpuscles  also  takes  place  from  the  ves¬ 
sels.  This  is  effected  by  active  movements  of 
the  leucocytes,  which,  irritated  by  the  toxic 
substances,  emigrate  towardH^e  focus  of  inflam¬ 
mation  (chemotaxis).  ThJ^iigration  of  the  leu¬ 
cocytes  may  be  explai^MJn  the  following  man¬ 
ner:  The  degree  offpencentration  of  the  toxic 
substances  dim  gradually  from  the  spot 

where  the  irri^jjra^h  originates  to  the  periphery. 
Hence,  th^sm?Cof  the  body  of  a  leucocyte  that 
is  turned  toward  the  starting  point  oi$Hie"1rritation  is  in  contact  with  a  more 
irritating  fluid  than  is  the  side  wM^h^ is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Hence  the  protoplasmic  processes^push  out  more  on  the  former  side  than  on 
the  latter,  and  the  whole  cell  ehm^quently  moves  toward  the  source  of  irri¬ 
tation.  The  leucocytes,  ho\^3W/do  not  make  their  way  into  the  necrotic 
district  itself,  the  pus  celhN^at  are  found  there  being  such  as  have  emigrated 
from  the  coniunctival^ffcv^In  fact,  the  leucocytes  derived  from  the  margin  of 
the  cornea  are  paralpsgj/at  the  border  of  the  necrotic  area  owing  to  the  great 
degree  of  conce»tr£Jjpn  of  the  toxic  substances  at  this  spot.  Thus  it  happens 
that  a  constanthfVfcereasing  number  of  cells  are  arrested  at  the  margin  of  the 
necrotic  sppt^h^a  die  there.  In  this  way  is  produced  the  infiltration  (or  mi¬ 
gration)  drich  is  apparent  to  the  naked  eye.  Now  leucocytes  have  the 

property  o^dissolving  by  a  kind  of  digestive  action  tissues  in  which  they  are 
pres^M^n  large  quantities.  They  effect  by  this  means  the  exfoliation  of  the 
necpqfiic^area,  and  give  rise  to  a  delimiting  suppuration.  The  inflammatory 
fcftgnoraena  in  the  cornea,  consequently,  appear  under  the  guise  of  a  process 


Fig.  52.— Inoculation  Keratitis. 
(After  Leber.)  Magnified  3x1. 

Surface  section  through  a  rabbit's 
cornea,  into  the  center  of  which 
a  dilute  suspension  of  Staphylo¬ 
coccus  aureus  had  been  injected 
three  days  before.  In  the  middle 
of  the  cornea  is  seen  the  mass  of 

Eroliferating  cocci,  surrounded 
y  a  necrotic  zone.  This  latter 
is  bordered  by  a  broad  migra¬ 
tion  ring,  adjoining  which  below 
there  is  a  second  one,  narrower 
and  not  complete. 
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having  a  definite  purpose  to  subserve,  the  principal  end  and  object  of  which 
are  to  eliminate  the  necrotic  area,  and  with  it  the  morbific  agents  that  it  con¬ 
tains.  But  beside  this  the  pus  corpuscles,  as  experiment  has  shown,  have  the 
additional  property  of  directly  inhibiting  the  growth  of  germs,  so  that  they 
oppose  the  diffusion  of  those  schizomycetes  that  may  have  chanced  to  grow  out 
beyond  the  necrotic  mass,  i 

Since  the  cornea  is  an  organ  which  extends  mainly  in  one  plane,  the  migra¬ 
tion  zone  does  not  form  a  spherical  shell,  but  a  ring.  Yet,  according  to  Leber, 
migration  is  not  wanting  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  also.  The  way 
in  which  this  occurs  is,  that  first  the  endothelium  of  Descemet’s  membrane  over 
the  necrotic  area  becomes  detached  and  a  clot  of  fibrin  is  precipitated  from  the 
aqueous  ujDon  this  portion  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cornea.  Then  leucocytes 
migrate  into  the  clot,  so  that  soon  a  plug  of  pus  can  be  seen  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  site  of  the  inoculation. 
This  pus,  by  sinking  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  forms  the  hy¬ 
popyon. 

Leber’s  experiments  were  all  made  upon  animals,  in  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  produce  a  morbid  picture  perfectly  similar  to  the  ulcus  serpens  in  man. 
And,  for  reasons  that  will  be  readily  comprehensible,  anatomical  researches  on 
human  eyes  affected  with  ulcus  serpens  do  not  exhibit  its  early  stages,  whose 
anatomical  character  must  be  inferred  from  what  is  found  to  obtain  in  the  more 
advanced  cases.  I  have  in  my  possession  preparations  made  from  nine  cases  of 
ulcus  serpens  (including  four  of  Dr.  Elschnig’s),  and  from  the  concurrent  testi¬ 
mony  of  these  the  course  of  the  disease  shapes  itself  as  follows :  An  infiltrate 
forms  in  about  the  center  of  the  cornea.  This  infiltrate  is  like  that  represented 
in  Fig.  38,  but  is  somewhat  more  superficially  placed,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  denser.  The  corneal  lamellse  placed  over  the  infiltrate  become  necrotic,  and 
then  swell  up  and  exfoliate.  Thus,  in  place  of  the  infiltrate  there  is  formed  a 
flat  open  ulcer,  the  floor  of  which  consists  of  fibers  of  the  aOiaea,  that  have 
been  heaved  up  and  are  swollen  to  an  almost  homogeneousX^s,  and  between 
which  only  a  very  few,  sparsely  scattered  pus  corpuscle-s^Aar  to  be  seen.  It  is 
only  at  the  margins  of  the  ulcer  that  the  remains  ofjj^infiltrate  can  still .  be 
distinguished,  and  here  it  penetrates— appearing  i^fc^s  section  like  a  wedge 
— into  that  portion  of  the  cornea  that  still  i§^0jnd  (Fig.  53  G ,  a).  This 
residue  of  infiltrate  corresponds  to  the  yelloWjjpvancing  border  of  the  ulcus 
serpens;  it  keeps  insinuating  itself  farthS^and  farther  along  between  the 
lamellae  of  the  cornea,  so  as  first  to  lift  ^^ind  then  to  detach  the  layers  that 
overlie  it.  In  many  cases  of  ulcus  se^ns  the  infiltration  of  the  margin  soon 
disappears  at  some  portion  of  its  c^amference,  so  that  the  ulcer  advances  in 
one  direction  only.  This  progtel^e*portion  of  the  ulcer’s  border  then  looks 
like  a  yellow  crescent  (Fig.  a )  applied  to  the  disk-shaped  ulcer,  which 

itself  is  often  so  little  cloi/cTe^that  one  can  scarcely  recognize  it  except  by  the 
shallow  depression  that  it  produces  in  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  In  this  case 
wherever  in  the  livingri^e  the  yellow  margin  is  no  longer  visible  anatomical 
dissection  shows  t^^edge -shaped  infiltrate  to  be  absent  (Fig.  53  C,  b).  At 
this  point  the^\Kelium  passes  over  the  edge  of  the  ulcer  and  out  upon  its 
floor,  coverin|vi{te  latter  in  an  irregular  uneven  layer,  often  as  far  as  the  ad¬ 
vancing  pm\ion  of  the  border.  This  fact  explains  why  such  ulcers  give  an 

ild,  however,  be  erroneous  to  assume  that  the 


once  more  become  covered  in  this  way  with 
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Fig.  53.— Ulcus  Serpens. 
tion.  Magnified  2£  x  1. 
20  x  1. 


A ,  front  view  ;  B,  croT 
C,  cross  section.  Magnified 


®js©i>pens  that 
me  eye  was  af- 
ulcer  occupied 
,  ;s  upper,  advanc- 
izable  as  a  yellow 
being  but  slightly 


In  this,  as  in  most  of  the  cases  of 
have  been  examined  anatomicf 
fected  with  absolute  glaucomi 
about  the  center  of  the  copue 
ing  border,  a,  was  clearlwreci 
crescent,  while  the  lower  w 

opaque,  did  not  specially  stand  out  against  the  sub¬ 
jacent  masses  of  pull^Jliich  lay  in  the  anterior 
chamber  and  extend^^as  low  down  as  c.  Farther 
below,  between  thfejairnea  and  the  iris,  is  seen  the 
hypopyon,  border  of  which  ( d )  is  convex. 

Owing  to  tHe^Jl^ucoma,  the  iris  has,  rather  pecul¬ 
iarly,  bec^Sa^^Hnerent  by  its  periphery  to  the  cor¬ 
nea.  e,  pckfVror  abscess  in  the  cornea. 

>  rior  surface  of  the  cornea  contri  o- 

production  of  perforation.  Here  an  accumulation  of  pus  corpuscles 
^ace  early,  and  these  migrate  toward  the  inflammatory  deposit,  making 
way  mainly  along  the  posterior  surface  of  Descemet’s  membrane.  They 


epithelium  have  healed.  Nature 
tries  to  cover  every  wound  with 
epithelium  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  in  order  to  protect  it  from 
the  outside  world.  In  such  a 
case  it  often  happens  that  the 
epithelium  covers  masses  of  dy¬ 
ing  tissue,  and  even  masses  of 
pus.  So  also  in  Fig.  53  <?,  we 
see  at  a  how  the  epithelium  has 
grown  over  the  advancing  por¬ 
tion  of  the  border,  which  is  on 
the  very  point  of  disintegration. 
Moreover,  those  lamellae  of  the 
cornea  that  lie  directly  beneath 
the  epithelium  land  form  the 
floor  of  th^Oc^  are  no  longer 
capable  crfjiprviving ;  they  are 
swollearaf^lestitute  of  corneal 
corutAjes,  and  contain  only  a 
f^Vas  cells.  The  deeper-lying 
f^Oamellae  are  apparently  normal ; 
^Jbut  upon  careful  examination  it 
is  found  that  no  corneal  corpus¬ 
cles  susceptible  of  staining  can 
be  distinguished  in  them,  so 
that  they  also  in  large  part  are 
on  the  way  to  destruction. 
Hence  it  is  that  although  in 
ulcus  serpens  the  purulent  infil¬ 
tration  does  not  go  very  deep, 
nevertheless  very  extensive  per¬ 
foration  of  the  cornea  occurs. 

The  changes  which  simulta¬ 
neously  take  place  at  the 
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are  derived  from  the  vessels  of  the  uvea,  and  chiefly  from  the  vessels  surround¬ 
ing  the  sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber;  and  as  proof  of  their  origin,  many  of 
them  contain  small  granules  of  pigment  derived  from  the  uvea.  The  pus  cor¬ 
puscles  congregate  to  form  a  mass  of  pus  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cornea  ; 
they  then  penetrate  into  Descemet’s  membrane  and  ultimately  into  the  cornea 
itself.  In  this  latter,  therefore,  there  is  formed  a  sort  of  posterior  abscess  (Fig. 
53  (7,  e)  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  site  of  the  ulcus  serpens.  Directly  in 
front  of  this  abscess  lie  those  corneal  lamellae  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
are  destitute  of  corneal  corpuscles  and  are  undergoing  dissolution  ;  and  their 
necrosis  in  conjunction  with  the  abscess  gives  rise  to  the  perforation  of  the 
cornea. 

If  we  compare  these  observations  with  the  results  obtained  in  Leber’s 
experiments  upon  rabbits,  we  must  regard  the  posterior  abscess  and  the 
wedge-shaped  infiltration  at  the  advancing  margin  as  parts  of  the  migration 
zone. 

The  pus  of  the  posterior  abscess,  which  lies  within  the  cornea  itself,  is  in 
direct  communication  with  the  purulent  masses  that  are  applied  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea.  These  latter  form  coherent  lumps  (c,  Fig.  53  (7),  w7hich 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber  until  they  unite  with  the  hypopyon 
(d,  Fig.  53  C )  present  there.  In  the  living  eye  these  masses  of  pus  upon  the  pos¬ 
terior  surface  of  the  cornea  often  render  it  impossible  to  make  out  precisely  the 
limits  of  the  ulcus  serpens,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  does  not  contrast  sufficiently 
with  the  yellow  background  made  by  the  pas  (Fig.  53  A). 

The  hypopyon  has  usually  a  border  that  in  front  view  appears  convex 
upward  (Fig.  53  A,  d).  It  is,  moreover,  agglutinated  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  cornea  (Fig.  53  (7,  d ),  so  that  when  we  look  into  the  anterior  chamber 
from  above  we  can  see  down  between  the  hypopyon  and  the  iris. 

The  older  authors  were  well  acquainted  with  these  appearances,  but  gave 
them  a  different  interpretation.  They  regarded  the  thread  extending 

down  into  the  anterior  chamber  as  a  hypopyon  situated  ii^pNr  cornea  itself, 
assuming  that  the  pus  settled  down  between  the  cmjra&r  lamellae.  They 
explained  the  flattened  shape  of  the  hypopyon  and  tm^onvex  curve  of  its 
upper  border  as  being  due  to  the  contracted  space  o<^uja?ed  by  the  pus  inclosed 
between  the  corneal  lamellae.  On  account  of  the^foayexity  of  its  upper  border 
they  compared  the  hypopyon  to  the  lunula  of  V^eJjnger  nail,  and  hence  called 
it  unguis  or  onyx  (nail).  These  expressions^fould  therefore  denote  a  settling 
of  pus  down  between  the  lamellae  of  the  ccG^a— a  phenomenon,  however,  that 
does  not  actually  occur.  Jb  . 

The  variety  of  keratitis  produced(Qvmold  fungi  {her otomycosis  aspergillma ;) 
presents  even  upon  external  exai^Jkm&on  a  clinical  picture  differing  from  that 
of  the  ordinary  ulcus  serpens,  £^here  forms  in  the  central  portions  of  the  cor¬ 
nea  an  infiltrate  which  latefumergoes  superficial  disintegration,  and  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  peculiar^  d*v,  crumbly  surface.  About  this  area  a  gray  or  yellow 
annular  line  of  demark^m^n  forms,  which  gradually  deepens  into  a  gutter  and 
ultimately  leads  to  tJaAeifoliation  of  the  inclosed  portion  of  cornea,  which  in  the 
meantime  has  bej^tajs  necrotic.  The  latter  being  thus  detached  en  masse  from 
the  cornea,  cicl^Sation  of  the  resulting  loss  of  substance  ensues.  Hypopyon 
is  present,  l^k  the  irritative  symptoms  are  slight,  and  the  whole  course  is  very 
chronic,  ^^jailiination  of  the  sequestrum  shows  it  to  be  permeated  by  a  growth 
of  the^^celium  of  the  Aspergillus  fumigatus.  It  is  probable  that,  as  a  general 
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thing,  this  fungus  is  carried  into  the  cornea  by  the  foreign  body  that  caused 
the  original  injury. 

A  keratitis  that  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  ulcus  serpens  consists  in  the 
development  in  the  middle  layers  of  the  cornea  of  a  gray,  disk-shaped  opacity, 
which  is  sharply  limited  by  a  border  of  deeper  gray  from  the  transparent 
periphery  of  the  cornea.  In  the  center  of  the  disk  a  small,  more  deeply 
clouded  speck  is  commonly  observed.  The  gray  border  of  the  disk  may  be 
made  up  of  several  concentric  circular  lines.  This  disk- shaped  infiltrate  never 
becomes  yellow  and  never  leads  to  disintegration  of  the  cornea;  only  excep¬ 
tionally  a  small  loss  of  substance  develops  over  a  circumscribed  area.  The 
irritative  symptoms  are  mostly  not  very  pronounced,  and  hypopyon  is  absent 
or  but  scanty.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  a  protracted  one,  as  it  takes  one  or 
more  months  for  the  eye  to  become  free  from  congestion  and  for  the  infiltrate 
to  be  transformed  into  a  corneal  opacity.  This  latter  is  permanent.  In  the 
course  of  the  disease  it  often  happens  that  scattered,  superficial,  or  deep-seated 
blood-vessels  develop  which  extend  into  the  infiltrate.  Cases  of  similar  nature 
were  described  by  the  older  ophthalmologists  under  the  name  of  abscessus  siccus , 
by  which  term  they  meant  an  abscess  in  which  no  suppuration  had  occurred. 
In  reality  it  is  likely  that  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  ulcus  serpens,  infection 
of  the  cornea  from  without  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  In  argument  for 
this  view  it  may  be  said  that  the  central  grayer  speck  represents  the  point  of 
entry  of  the  bacteria  and  the  gray  marginal  line  the  migration  zone.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  this  and  ulcus  serpens  wrould  consist  in  the  fact  that  the 
inflammation  does  not  advance  to  the  point  of  suppuration,  and  the  reason 
for  this  may  be  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  bacteria  that  give  rise  to  a  milder, 
non-suppurative  form  of  inflammation.  The  way  in  which  the  infiltrate  origi¬ 
nates  is  not  known,  since  no  history  of  injury  is  given  by  the  patients,  and  usu¬ 
ally,  too,  there  are  no  lesions  of  the  conjunctival  or  lach^mlal  sac  present. 
The  disease  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  keratitis  profundOwke  §  42),  in  which 
likewise  a  deep-seated,  gray,  non- ulcerating  infiltrate  dfcXiops  in  the  center  of 
the  cornea.  But  this  is  composed  of  gray 'Striae  andjjffitalae,  and  merges  gradu¬ 
ally  into  the  transparent  cornea.  The  infiltrate  h^kiscribed,  on  the  contrary, 
appears  uniformly  gray  and  only  under  a  vejjMfcmfn  magnifying  power  can  be 
resolved  into  extremely  minute,  w7ell-deltied,\vhite,  closely  agglomerated 
points  ;  moreover,  it  is  quite  sharply  separated  from  the  healthy  cornea  by  the 
gray  circular  line  forming  its  border, 

The  annular  abscess  of  the  corattL  usually  occurs  after  perforating  injuries 
of  the  latter,  and  also  after  operatft?Hjrfespecially  cataract  operations).  Ho  mat¬ 
ter  w'here  the  corneal  wound  ^T^jgwres  rise  to  it  is  situated,  it  develops  in  the 
central  portions  of  the  corj^^as  a  yellow  ring  which  is  concentric  with  the 
limbus  and  is  separatedifFomJlt  by  a  slightly  cloudy  marginal  zone,  one  to  two 
millimetres  broad.  Tilling  itself  has  about  the  same  width  ;  the  central  por¬ 
tions  of  the  cornea  ©ylosed  by  it  are  again  less  cloudy  and  simply  gray,  not 
yellow-.  In  the  r/^New  days,  however,  the  yellow7  coloration  spreads  over  the 
entire  cornea^  ^V^atter  disintegrates  completely,  and  not  infrequently  panoph¬ 
thalmitis  Here  accordingly  we  have  to  deal  with  an  affection  of  the 

cornea  of  a  jirculiarly  fulminating  course,  so  that  it  is  best  to  enucleate  at  once 
such  ai^g^e  affected  thus  writh  annular  abscess. 

^Tri^/treatment  of  ulcus  serpens  had  in  general  but  little  success  to  chronicle 
uimV  Saemisch  substituted  the  operation  of  incision  for  that  of  paracentesis,  of 
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Iridectomy,  etc.,  previously  in  vogue.  In  performing  the  operation  we  must 
take  care  not  to  injure  the  lens  and  not  to  let  the  escape  of  aqueous  take  place 
too  suddenly.  The  hypopyon  is  either  evacuated  spontaneously,  especially  if 
the  patient  makes  pressure  with  his  lids,  or  it  can  be  grasped  by  means  of  a  for¬ 
ceps  introduced  into  the  wound,  and  drawn  out.  For,  in  ulcus  serpens,  it  is 
not  thin  and  liquid,  but  of  a  tenacious,  viscid  consistence.  In  consequence  of 
the  diminution  of  pressure  after  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber  haemorrhages  often  take  place  from  the  iris,  which,  already  hypenenric  be¬ 
fore  the  operation,  now  becomes  still  more  distended  with  blood.  This  is 
probably  the  cause  of  the  violent  pain  which  regularly  follows  upon  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  the  contents  of  the  anterior  chamber,  although  the  incision  itself  is  but 
little  felt.  After  incising  the  ulcus  serpens  we  always  get  an  attachment  of  the 
iris  to  the  cornea  during  healing,  which,  however,  would  not  have  failed  to 
occur,  even  apart  from  the  operation,  in  those  cases  in  which  incision  is  indi¬ 
cated  at  all. 

Recently  an  old,  partly  forgotten  procedure  has  been  again  brought  into 
use.  This  consists  in  scraping  the  ulcus  serpens  with  a  small  sharp  spoon.  The 
loss  of  substance  thus  produced  may  be  brushed  over  with  antiseptic  substances 
or  with  iodoform. 

Prophylaxis  against  the  formation  of  an  ulcus  serpens  is  possible  in  the  sense 
of  our  being  able  to  remove  in  season  the  source  of  infection,  as,  for  instance, 
the  secretion  from  a  lachrymal  sac  affected  with  blennorrhcea.  If,  in  such  a 
case,  a  small  erosion  of  the  cornea  exists,  this  is  to  be  treated  with  special  care 
by  the  application  of  disinfectant  remedies. 

Even  in  cases  of  variolous  ulcers  of  the  cornea  prophylaxis  undertaken  in 
season  would  often  prevent  the  infliction  of  great  injury.  During  an  eruption 
of  smallpox  the  lids  are  much  swollen,  and  hence  are  not  opened  by  the  pa¬ 
tient,  and  even  the  physician  generally  neglects  to  look  at  the  eya  from  time  to 
time.  In  that  case,  when  the  swelling  of  the  lids  goes  dowmiQuI^ig  the  stage 
of  desiccation  and  the  patient  opens  his  eyes  again  the  mgpem  process  in  the 
cornea  is  often  already  in  progress,  and  we  are  just  so  mudfrj^ehindhand  in  un¬ 
dertaking  the  treatment.  Horner,  therefore,  is  rigfofe!  iif  demanding  that  a 
physician  treating  a  smallpox  patient  should  prev  agglutination  of  the 

lids  by  applying  a  pledget  smeared  with  oin&n^en^  should  examine  the  eyes 
every  day,  and  should  cleanse  the  conjuncti^^ic  with  antiseptic  solutions. 
Careful  watching  will  enable  us  to  recogj^fe?  the  very  commencement  of  the 
corneal  disease,  which  in  these  early  stagXs^resents  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  for  treatment.  At  the  time  smallpox  was  very  widespread  it 

formed  one  of  the  most  frequent  cad^yff  blindness,  so  that  about  one  third  of 
all  cases  of  blindness  were  produa©  tfy  it.  Since  smallpox,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  vaccination,  h^itefcome  less  prevalent,  the  blindness  due  to  it 
has  correspondingly  dimi/Jshetr  Thus,  in  France,  before  the  introduction  of 
vaccination,  thirty-five  uer rent — and  after  its  introduction  seven  per  cent — of 
all  the  blind  lost  thmA^esight  by  reason  of  smallpox  (Carron  du  Villards). 
In  Prussia,  before  t£^nntroduction  of  compulsory  vaccination,  thirty-five  per 
cent — after  its^^CHuction  two  per  cent — of  all  the  blind  people  in  the  coun¬ 
try  were  rend^^Hso  b 


by  smallpox. 
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3.  Keratitis  e  Lagophthalmo. 

37.  Keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  originates  from  a  desiccation  of  the 
cornea  in  consequence  of  its  being  insufficiently  covered  by  the  lids. 
The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball,  wherever  it  lies  constantly  exposed  to 
the  air  in  the  open  palpebral  fissure,  appears  reddened,  and  generally 
somewhat  swollen  as  well.  It  secretes  a  small  amount  of  discharge, 
drying  upon  the  conjunctiva  in  crusts,  which  not  infrequently  also 
cover  the  exposed  portion  of  the  cornea.  After  removing  the  crusts 
we  find  the  cornea  dry  on  the  surface,  dull,  slightly  depressed,  and  at 
the  same  time  clouded  and  gray.  In  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
disease  the  cloudiness  becomes  more  and  more  intense,  until  finally 
disintegration  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea  takes  place,  with 
the  consequent  formation  of  an  ulcer.  At  the  same  time  there  exists 
iritis  with  hypopyon.  The  ulcer  may  heal  without  perforation,  but 
leaving  an  opacity  behind  it,  or  it  may  perforate  the  cornea,  and  thus 
lead  to  prolapse  of  the  iris,  or  even  to  panophthalmitis. 

The  cause  of  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  is  the  desiccation  of  the  cor¬ 
nea  in  consequence  of  the  defective  closure  of  the  lids  (lagophthalmus). 
Owing  to  this  desiccation  the  corneal  epithelium  becomes  fissured  and 
desquamates  in  spots.  Then  germs  migrate  into  the  corneal  lamella 
thus  exposed,  and  produce  suppuration. 

The  defective  closure  of  the  lids  arises  either  from  mechanical  ob¬ 
stacles,  such  as  contraction  of  the  lids,  marked  protrusion  of  the  eye¬ 
ball,  etc.,  or  from  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  palpebi^Vum.  In  high 
degrees  of  lagophthalmus  the  cornea  is  uncovere^M^he  time ;  in 
lighter  cases,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  closm^b?  the  lids  is  not 
impossible  but  only  impeded,  the  danger  of  des^^tion  taking  place  is 
particularly  present  during  sleep.  In  daytraQowing  to  the  feeling  of 
dryness  of  the  cornea,  the  act  of  w ink ing^ffi^pre tty  frequently  excited 
through  reflex  action,  and  thus  the  fcrjiea  is  repeatedly  moistened. 
But  in  sleep  the  reflex  winking  of  th^  lias  is  absent,  and  hence  the  cor¬ 
nea  is  unmoistened  by  this  means  aC$  becomes  dry  wherever  it  lies  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  open  palpebral  fiss  The  desiccation  in  this  case  always 
affects  the  lowermost  part  ofJiu^cornea,  because  in  sleep  the  eyeball  is 
turned  upward,  and  henc^MPlower  part  of  the  cornea  lies  in  the  pal¬ 
pebral  fissure.  The  c^r^e^t  lamellae,  as  fast  as  they  become  desiccated, 
die  and  are  cast  ofi^^  a  process  of  suppuration.  An  ulcer  is  then 
produced  which  e^^ids  below  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  while 
above  it  reaches^K^reater  or  less  distance,  according  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  oq^ba  is  uncovered,  and  ends  in  a  horizontal  border.  This 
desiccati<s^^  the  lowermost  portion  of  the  cornea  occurs  when  the 
lids  renjain  incompletely  closed  because  the  consciousness  is  clouded,  as 
is  th^y|e  in  persons  who,  in  severe  diseases,  lie  unconscious  for  a  long 
lih  If  such  patients  escape  with  their  lives,  they  may  have  opaci- 
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ties  of  the  cornea  in  both  eyes  in  consequence  of  keratitis  e  lagoph- 
thalmo,  or  they  may  even  lose  their  eyes  altogether. 

The  treatment  consists  in  taking  care  that  the  cornea  shall  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  lids.  In  this  way  the  development  of  a  keratitis  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  prophylaxis,  or,  if  a  keratitis  already  exists,  the  chief  condi¬ 
tion  is  afforded  for  its  cure.  We  must  accordingly  initiate  the  proper 
treatment  for  the  cure  of  the  lagophthalmus  (see  §  112),  and  in  the 
meantime,  until  a  cure  has  been  accomplished,  take  pains  to  effect  a 
perfect  closure  of  the  lids  by  means  of  a  properly  applied  bandage.  In 
order  to  do  this,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  fasten  the  lids  themselves 
together  by  strips  of  sticking  plaster  before  the  bandage  is  applied 
over  the  eye. 

In  slight  cases  of  lagophthalmus  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  eye 
bandaged  through  the  night  only.  But  if  the  lagophthalmus  is  con¬ 
siderable,  or  if  keratitis  has  already  set  in,  the  eye  must  be  kept  band¬ 
aged  all  the  time.  If  the  treatment  is  initiated  early,  the  prognosis  is 
good,  inasmuch  as  the  process  comes  to  a  standstill  as  soon  as  the 
desiccation  of  the  cornea  is  arrested. 


Jj..  Keratomalacia . 

38.  Symptoms  and  Course. — Keratomalacia  *  occurs  only  in  child¬ 
hood.  The  disease  begins  with  night  blindness  (hemeralopia).  This 
consists  in  the  patient’s  visual  power  being  perfectly  good  in  bright 
daylight,  but  so  very  greatly  reduced  when  the  illumination  is  dimin¬ 
ished  (e.  g.,  in  twilight)  that  he  is  often  no  longer  in  a  state  to  go 
about  alone.  In  very  small  children  who  do  not  go  ab^O^pne  yet,  this 
symptom  naturally  can  not  be  made  out.  In  such  ren,  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  dryness  of  the  conjujroyVa,  which  next  de¬ 
velops,  and  which  appears  under  the  form  oiLtffrahgular  xerotic  spots 
on  both  sides  of  the  cornea  (see  page  l^OY.  conjunctiva  in  these 

spots  is  covered  with  a  fine  white  subsfanteClike  foam,  and,  as  the 
lachrymal  fluid  can  not  moisten  it,  lool^is  if  smeared  with  grease.  The 
dryness  extends  rapidly  over  the  rest(^  the  conjunctiva  and  also  over 
the  cornea.  The  latter  becomes  i  insensitive,  and  uniformly  cloudy. 
Soon  the  cloudiness  in  the  cen&JQtf  the  cornea  increases,  a  gray  infil¬ 
trate  forming  there.  This^hreads  rapidly,  takes  on  the  yellow  color  of 
pus,  and  terminates  in^i^Jusintegration  of  the  cornea — a  disintegra¬ 
tion  which,  in  bad  cas^jliay  take  place  within  a  few  hours.  In  the 
beginningthe  affe@t£3jeye  is  not  discolored;  afterward,  when  the  cor¬ 
nea  is  already  grqfTwy  involved,  there  appears  about  the  latter  a  dusky 
venous  injecHjjOvThe  lachrymal  secretion  is  not  increased,  but  rather 
diminished^^breover,  other  symptoms  of  irritation,  like  photophobia 
and  blephtorokpasm,  are  slight  or  are  wanting  altogether.  The  striking 


plfcir< 


v  Softening  of  the  cornea,  from  pcepas,  horn,  and]  fxa\aK6st  soft. 
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contrast  between  the  severity  of  the  corneal  affection  and  the  insignifi¬ 
cance  of  the  accompanying  symptoms  of  irritation,  together  with  the 
dryness  of  the  eye,  stamps  the  disease  with  quite  a  peculiar  character. 
This  affection  usually  attacks  both  eyes. 

Children  suffering  from  keratomalacia  show  a  disturbance  of  the 
general  condition,  which  is  generally  pronounced  even  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  eye  trouble,  and  which  afterward  grows  still  greater.  The 
children  become  strikingly  apathetic,  have  diarrhoea  alternating  with 
constipation,  become  rapidly  emaciated,  and  often  ultimately  die  either 
from  exhaustion  or  from  a  complicating  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

The  prognosis  in  very  small  children  is  bad,  as  in  most  cases  they 
lose  not  only  their  eyes,  but  their  lives  as  well.  In  somewhat  older  chil¬ 
dren  the  disease  runs  a  less  severe  course,  so  that  they  escape  with  their 
lives  and  get  off  with  smaller  or  larger  cicatrices  of  the  cornea ;  indeed, 
the  cornea  itself  may  subsequently  clear  up  once  more  (Grouvea). 

Etiology. — Keratomalacia  is  the  result  of  an  insufficient  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  cornea,  which  evidently  is  only  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a 
severe  general  disease.  The  real  nature  of  the  latter  is  indeed  at  pres¬ 
ent  unknown  to  us,  although  there  are  various  facts  that  do  not  permit 
us  to  doubt  its  existence.  Thus  the  hemeralopia  is  nothing  but  the 
expression  of  the  depressed  nutrition  of  the  retina.  The  latter  still 
performs  its  functions  well  when  it  is  acted  upon  by  powerful  impres¬ 
sions,  such  as  images  made  by  a  strong  light.  But  as  soon  as  the 
brightness  of  the  images  falls  below  a  certain  limit,  the  images  of  the 
object  are  no  longer  able  to  excite  the  retinal  elements  the  energy  of 
which  has  been  depressed  (torpor  retinae).  This  ccm^Jqm  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  general  apathy  exhibited  by  theseOmients.  Another 
thing  that  points  to  a  severe  general  disorder  >Q^e  rapid  decline  of 
strength,  which  often  develops  in  an  alto^^Pjpf  in 


inexplicable  fashion 
le  beginning  of  the  dis¬ 


even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  childre 
ease  were  apparently  healthy. 

Keratomalacia  develops,  as  a  rul^in^onsequence  of  enfeebling  in¬ 
fluences  affecting  the  children,  ai^facting  detrimentally  upon  their 
nutrition.  Among  these  influe^^s  belong  insufficient  or  unsuitable 
nourishment  (rearing  of  child0Joy  hand),  severe  diseases  like  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  typhus,  et^^a  particularly  hereditary  syphilis.  The 
disease  occurs  in  Kusgj^Qnuch  more  frequently  than  with  us,  as  there 
it  attacks  infants  du^n^  and  after  the  time  of  the  great  fast,  because 
during  this  periQd^tfre  mothers  lose  their  milk  in  consequence  of  fast¬ 
ing.  For  a  sip&HT  reason  it  is  frequently  observed  in  Brazil  among 
the  badly  rmi^^tled  children  of  the  negro  slaves. 

Keratd^j^cia  does  not  occur  in  adults,  although  the  kind  of 
hemeralopia  that  occurs  with  xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva  (see  §  104), 
and^lroh  likewise  occurs  chiefly  in  poorly  nourished  persons,  may  be 
a  milder  form  of  the  same  disease. 
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The  chief  task  that  treatment  has  to  accomplish  is  to  support  the 
child’s  strength  by  means  of  fitting  nourishment.  In  addition  we 
must  try  to  stimulate  the  vitality  of  the  tissue  of  the  cornea,  a  thing 
best  performed  by  means  of  moist  and  warm  compresses  placed  upon 
the  eyes.  If  the  apathetic  little  patients  do  not  close  their  lids  prop¬ 
erly,  the  corneae  must  be  protected  from  desiccation  by  bandaging  the 
eye. 


5.  Keratitis  Neuroparalytica. 


39.  Symptoms. — In  this  affection,  which  occurs  in  consequence  of 
paralysis  of  the  trigeminus,  the  cornea  becomes  dull  and  slightly 
cloudy.  Then  the  epithelium  begins  to  be  thrown  off,  first  at  the 
center,  then  more  and  more  peripherally,  until  at  length  the  entire 
cornea,  with  the  exception  of  a  marginal  rim  two  to  three  millime¬ 
tres  broad,  is  bared  of  its  epithelium.  This  gives  the  cornea  quite  a 
peculiar  appearance,  such  as  is  found  in  no  other  disease  of  it.  In  the 
meantime  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  also  has  increased.  This  is 
most  marked  in  the  center,  and  there  is  uniformly  gray ;  toward  the 
margin  it  gradually  decreases,  and  may  be  resolved  by  the  magnifying 
glass  into  separate  gray  maculae.  Subsequently  the  hue  of  the  cloudi¬ 
ness  becomes  yellowish,  hypopyon  sets  in,  and  ultimately  the  cornea  in 
its  center  breaks  down  into  pus.  Thus  a  large  ulcer  forms,  which  cica¬ 
trizes  with  inclusion  of  the  iris,  and  generally  with  flattening  of  the 
entire  cornea.  Not  all  cases,  however,  run  so  severe  a  course ;  the 
keratitis  may  get  well  without  the  occurrence  of  any  purulent  disinte¬ 
gration  of  the  cornea,  although  there  always  remain  anutoaqity  of  con¬ 
siderable  dimensions,  and  often,  besides,  a  flattening  fe  cornea. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow,  and  is  characrajzed  by  the  slight¬ 
ness  of  the  associated  symptoms  of  irritation.  Xfidpk  is,  indeed,  marked 
ciliary  injection  but  no  lachrymation,  since  tksSecretion  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  gland,  due  to  reflex  action,  is  diminisl^^or  abrogated.  Owing  to 
the  coincident  paralysis  of  the  trigemiilq^,  pain  obviously  is  altogether 
absent.  Q 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  tij0jtment  having  very  little  influence 
on  the  course  of  the  disease,  whether  the  formation  of  ulcers 

does  or  does  not  take  placfcN^afes,  almost  without  exception,  to  the 
production  of  a  dense  onac@over  the  entire  cornea,  and  hence  to  an 
almost  complete  annihill*^n  of  the  visual  power. 

Keratitis  neuropatf^ytica  has  its  cause  in  a  paralysis  of  the  tri¬ 
geminal  nerve,  wjjfmh  induces  trophic  disturbances  in  the  cornea. 
The  paralysis^OJTe  trigeminus  also  causes  the  simultaneous  arrest 
of  secretion^^fehe  lachrymal  gland  as  well  as  the  absence  of  pain. 
It  is  a  master  of  indifference  whether  the  lesion  which  causes  the 
the  trigeminus  affects  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  or  its 


origin  in  the  brain. 
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The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  bandage,  warm  com¬ 
presses,  and  atropine.  Besides,  we  may  try  electricity,  or,  following 
Nieden’s  recommendation,  strychnine  (three  to  five  milligrammes  by 
hypodermic  injection  beneath  the  skin  of  the  temple). 

The  three  affections  of  the  cornea  just  described — keratitis  e  lagophthalmo, 
keratitis  neuroparalytica,  and  keratomalacia— have  been  frequently  confounded 
with  each  other.  Thus  the  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo,  which  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  patients  during  the  death  agony,  has  been  regarded  as  a  keratitis 
neuroparalytica,  its  cause  being  attributed  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  nerv¬ 
ous  influence.  Conversely,  some  have  explained  keratitis  neuroparalytica  and 
keratomalacia  as  produced  by  desiccation  of  the  cornea,  and  in  this  way 
have  placed  them  in  the  same  category  with  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo.  Many 
authors  deny  absolutely  the  existence  of  keratitis  neuroparalytica  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  affection.  Hence  this  latter  should  be  the  first  to  receive  careful  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  theory  of  keratitis  neuroparalytica  was  founded  by  Magendie,  who  found 
that  after  section  of  the  trigeminus  in  animals  a  keratitis  made  its  appearance. 
He  referred  this  to  trophic  disturbances.  Snellen  and  Senftleben  showed  that 
the  development  of  keratitis  could  be  prevented  by  sewing  to  the  eye  a  metallic 
capsule  (the  lid  of  a  pipe).  They  hence  concluded  that  the  keratitis  did  not 
depend  upon  trophic  disturbances,  but  was  to  be  referred  to  traumatism ;  for, 
as  the  animal  has  become  destitute  of  sensation  on  the  side  operated  upon,  he 
strikes  his  eye  against  everything  or  rubs  it  against  objects— e.  g.,  against  the 
walls  of  the  cage  in  which  he  is  confined.  But  inasmuch  as  simple  mechanical 
injuries  produce  only  attacks  of  cloudiness  in  the  cornea,  which  rapidly  pass 
off  and  never  produce  attacks  of  purulent  keratitis  like  keratitis  neuropara¬ 
lytica,  the  further  assumption  had  to  be  made  that  the  consequence 

of  the  trigeminal  paralysis,  has  a  diminished  power  of  jys^tance  against  exter¬ 
nal  injuries.  Then  Feuer,  by  experiment,  proved  ttaA&orrectness  of  this  ex¬ 
planation.  After  section  of  the  trigeminus,  the  i^okiea  can  be  injured  in  any 
way  whatever  beneath  the  metallic  capsule  on  in  front  of  it,  without 

anything  but  transient  cloudiness  of  the  con^VReing  produced.  Hence,  after 
section  of  the  trigeminus,  the  cornea  reac^syward  external  injuries  just  as  it 


had  found  it  in  the  fact  that  tl 


excite  just  the*ss{gke  sort  of  inflammation  by  producing  lagophthalmus  arti- 


►with  an  intact  trigeminus.  For  this  purpose  he  sewed  the 


ficially  in  anil 


two  lids  anJXhte  nictitating  membrane  so  far  back  that  they  could  no  longer 
cover  tlA^J^rnea.  Hence  the  efficacy  of  the  metal  capsule  after  section  of 
the  trioj^nnus  consists,  according  to  him,  only  in  the  fact  that  it  prevents 


Location  of  the  cornea;  for,  as  the  animals  strike  the  capsule  against 


Is  of  the  cage,  they  push  the  lids,  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  sutures, 
rent  directions  over  the  cornea  [and  so  moisten  the  eye].  Hence,  too, 
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Feuer  was  able  to  obtain  the  same  effect  with  an  open  ring  of  cork,  which  he 
sewed  in  front  of  the  eyes.  Then  Feuer  applied  his  results  to  man,  and 
demonstrated  that  the  keratitis  which  is  seen  to  develop  in  soporose  patients 
is  clinically  and  anatomically  identical  with  that  which  is  developed  in  ani¬ 
mals  and  men  through  imperfect  covering  of  the  cornea  (keratitis  e  lagoph- 
thalmo).  He  went  too  far,  however,  in  denying  altogether  the  existence  of  a 
true  keratitis  neuroparalytica. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  keratitis  which  is  sometimes  in  man  observed 
in  connection  with  trigeminal  paralysis  is  in  solitary  instances  caused  by  desic¬ 
cation  of  the  cornea,  and  thus  is  a  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo.  The  desiccation 
is  produced  by  the  abolition  of  the  regular  movement  of  the  lids  and  by  the 
deficiency  of  the  secretion  of  tears.  In  this  way,  for  instance,  are  those  cases 
to  be  explained  in  which  paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  and  consequently 
incomplete  ptosis,  exist  at  the  same  time  with  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus,  and 
in  which  the  cornea,  as  occurs  in  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo,  is  affected  only  in  its 
lowermost  portions  which  are  not  covered  and  protected  by  the  drooping  upper 
lid.  But  there  are  cases,  nevertheless,  which  present  the  characteristic  picture 
of  genuine  keratitis  neuroparalytica  as  above  described— a  picture  which  is 
altogether  different  from  that  of  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo.  Moreover,  it  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  those  cases  of  trigeminal  paralysis  in  which  the  movements  of  the 
lids  and  the  moistening  of  the  cornea  are  perfectly  normal,  or  in  which,  in 
consequence  of  complete  ptosis,  the  cornea  is  entirely  covered  by  the  lid,  and  is 
thus  protected  from  desiccation.  Furthermore,  since  the  application  of  a  band¬ 
age,  which  is  a  sure  preventive  of  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo,  is  of  no  avail 
against  the  development  of  a  true  keratitis  neuroparalytica,  the  latter  can  not 
depend  upon  desiccation  of  the  cornea.  Again,  the  frequently  repeated  injuries 
to  which  the  development  of  keratitis  neuroparalytica  in  animals  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  can  not  be  thought  of  as  existing  in  the  case  of  a  human  bdng  who  takes 
good  care  of  his  eyes.  Hence  we  can  only  explain  keratitis  ij^ro^aralytica  by 
the  assumption  of  a  trophic  disturbance.  The  fact  that  it  djj^not  occur  in  all 
cases  of  trigeminal  paralysis  is  no  evidence  to  the  contraj^for  the  disease  may 
have  affected  only  the  sensory  and  not  the  trophic  >£wrk  of  the  trigeminus. 
The  trophic  fibers,  according  to  the  views  of  diff^gr  authors,  arise  from  the 
sympathetic  and  attach  themselves  to  the  nnwtf&Jhspect  of  the  trunk  of  the 
trigeminus.  In  fact,  keratitis  neuroparalytma\i^/  b^en  obtained  after  sections 
of  the  trigeminus  affecting  only  the  innej™jst  fibers  of  the  nerve,  although, 
in  consequence  of  the  sensory  fibers  bein^jjtact,  the  cornea  and  the  lids  have 
retained  all  their  sensitiveness.  We ^0jtherefore  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  a  genuine  keratitis  neurjQ^plytica,  and  to  make  a  sharp  distinction 
between  it  and  keratitis  e  lago^CT^liffo. 

The  confounding  of  the  tjflv^forms  of  keratitis— keratitis  e  lagophthalmo, 
keratitis  neuroparalytica,  ^ndjlveratomalacia — with  each  other  has  been  favored 
by  the  fact  that  they  disphry  various  features  in  common.  Among  these  are 
the  dryness  which  the^jS^s  exhibit,  and  also  the  insignificance  of  the  irritative 
symptoms  in  coinnC^on  with  the  severity  of  the  keratitis,  an  insignificance 
shown  in  the  of  increased  lachrymal  secretion,  of  blepharospasm,  and 

often  also  of^^v  And  yet  the  dryness  of  the  eyes  in  these  three  forms  of  kera¬ 
titis  is  to  b*  referred  to  very  different  causes. 

(^^fik^ratitis  e  lagophthalmo  an  actual  desiccation  of  the  cornea  from 
evaj^ranon  exists.  It  affects  only  the  exposed  portion  of  the  cornea,  and  may 
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be  relieved  by  closure  of  the  lids.  The  desiccation  in  this  case  is  the  one  cause 
of  all  the  subsequent  changes. 

( b )  In  keratomalacia  the  cornea  is  not  actually  dry,  but  only  looks  so,  be¬ 
cause  the  lachrymal  fluid  does  not  adhere  to  its  surface.  This  dry  appearance 
is  present  even  when  the  eye  is  swimming  in  tears  or  when  it  is  kept  constantly 
closed ;  evidently,  bandaging  is  of  no  effect  against  this  sort  of  dryness.  It  is 
caused  by  a  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  epithelial  cells,  which  consequently  are 
not  wetted  by  the  lachrymal  fluid. 

(c)  In  keratitis  neuroparalytica  there  is  neither  real  desiccation  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  as  in  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo,  nor  a  peculiar  fatty  condition  of  its  surface, 
as  in  keratomalacia;  on  the  contrary,  the  eye  looks  dry  simply  because,  in  spite 
of  the  marked  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  the  lachrymation,  which  we  usually 
see  under  these  circumstances  in  other  cases,  is  absent.  The  secretion  of  the 
lachrymal  gland  is  in  fact  diminished  or  altogether  abrogated;  nevertheless,  the 
moistening  of  the  eye  is  quite  sufficient,  as  indeed  it  is  after  extirpation  of  the 
lachrymal  gland. 

The  absence  of  marked  symptoms  of  irritation,  which  characterizes  these  three 
varieties  of  keratitis,  is  accounted  for  in  the  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  of  very 
sick  people  and  in  keratomalacia  by  the  general  depression  of  strength,  and  in 
keratitis  neuroparalytica  by  the  insensitiveness  of  the  eye.  The  irritative  symp¬ 
toms,  which  in  other  cases  are  put  in  action  through  reflex  impulses  originating 
in  the  sensory  nerves,  are  absent  in  the  case  of  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus. 

The  three  forms  of  keratitis  are  hence,  in  spite  of  their  external  similarity, 
entirely  different  from  each  other,  and  can  be  readily  differentiated  by  the 
clinical  picture  which  they  present.  Keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  occupies,  as  a 
rule,  the  lowermost  part  of  the  cornea.  Keratomalacia  begins  in  the  center  of 
the  cornea,  and  is  found  only  in  children  who  are  the  subjects  of  a  rapid  decline 
of  nutrition.  Finally,  keratitis  neuroparalytica  is  characterized  above  all  by 
the  rapid  exfoliation  of  epithelium  over  the  whole  of  the  cornea,  and 

does  not  occur  except  in  conjunction  with  a  trigemimiyparalysis  which  can  be 
diagnosticated  at  once. 

The  confusion  between  the  three  varietieswiQ^ratitis  just  described  is  fur¬ 
thermore  favored  by  their  nomenclature.  Tff^tlesignation  keratitis  xerotica, 
chosen  by  Feuer  for  the  keratitis  of  cl^slapCon  (keratitis  e  lagophthalmo), 
would  be  quite  a  good  one  if  it  did  $£)t  w*ad  to  confusion  with  simple  local 
xerosis  of  the  cornea  on  the  one  ha/fdufcnd  on  the  other  with  keratomalacia,  in 
which  xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva^ajut ^cornea  likewise  exists.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  some  authors  designa*Auleratomalacia  under  the  name  of  keratitis 
xerotica.  In  order  to  avqi&Jtffc^onfusion,  I  have  dropped  the  expression  kera¬ 
titis  xerotica  altogether  as  I  do  not  wish  to  increase  the  number  of  epithets 

still  further  by  the  inife^t^on  of  a  new  name,  I  use  the  old  expression  keratitis  e 
lagophthalmo  for  tlfek^ratitis  of  desiccation. 


B.  Non- suppurative  Keratitis. 

(a)  Superficial  Forms. 


11  .  Pannus. — Pannus  consists  in  the  new  formation  of  a  tissue 
Gambling  granulations  directly  beneath  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea, 
'annus  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  affection  of  the  conjunctival  layer 
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of  the  cornea  (conjunctiva  corneae,  see  page  40),  and  in  every  instance 
is  simply  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  conjunctival  disease — that  is,  either 
of  conjunctivitis  trachomatosa  or  conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  We  hence 
make  a  distinction  between  pannus  trachomatosus  and  pannus  eczema- 
tosus.  For  further  particulars,  see  under  these  two  diseases  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva. 

2.  Keratitis  with  the  Formation  of  Vesicles. — Vesicles  on  the  cor¬ 
nea  are  generally  small,  and  are  filled  with  a  limpid  liquid.  Their  an¬ 
terior  wall  is  very  frail,  for  it  is  formed  simply  by  the  epithelium  of  the 
cornea,  which  is  lifted  up  from  Bowman’s  membrane  by  serum.  More 
rarely  larger-sized  blebs  (bullae)  occur,  the  anterior  wall  of  which  gen¬ 
erally  consists  of  a  new-formed  connective  tissue  in  addition  to  the  epi¬ 
thelium,  and  is  hence  more  resistant.  The  small  vesicles  are  ordinarily 
present  in  some  numbers,  while  the  large  blebs  generally  occur  singly. 
Violent  symptoms  of  irritation,  such  as  ciliary  injection,  lachrymation, 
photophobia,  and  more  especially  great  pain,  are  usually  present  dur¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  vesicle.  These,  doubtless,  are  caused  by 
the  pulling  upon  the  corneal  nerves  which  pass  into  the  epithelium, 
and  which,  in  the  process  of  formation  of  vesicles,  are  first  stretched 
and  finally  torn  in  two.  The  irritative  symptoms  ordinarily  disappear 
with  the  rupture  of  the  vesicles.  This  occurs  so  quickly  in  the  case  of 
small  vesicles  that  we  generally  do  not  get  a  sight  of  these  themselves 
at  all,  but  only  of  the  subsequent  small  epithelial  defects  to  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  which  the  detached  epithelium  still  adheres  in  loose  shreds. 
The  large  blebs,  on  account  of  the  greater  firmness  the  anterior 
wall,  are  of  longer  duration.  They  are  not  tightly  di&^Sid%d,  but  form 
a  lax,  tremulous,  somewhat  dependent  sac.  Aft^xUieir  rupture  the 
lax  anterior  wall  still  lies  upon  the  cornea,  and  caCNbe  readily  made  out 
by  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  displaced  b^movements  of  the  lids. 
The  sensitiveness  of  the  cornea  to  touckjfcjordinarily  diminished  or 
entirely  abrogated  in  cases  in  which  thei^J/ a  formation  of  vesicles. 

There  are  the  following  varieties  ^e^keratitis  with  the  formation  of 
vesicles :  ^  ^ 

(a)  Herpes  *  Febrilis  Cornaxp&lornzv) . — In  febrile  diseases,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  respiratory  ormiiipN[W)st  frequently  in  epidemic  influenza, 
next  oftenest  in  broncliiti^^ineumonia,  ordinary  influenza,  etc.),  less 
frequently  in  other  fel/fTl|*nseases,  like  typhus,  intermittent  fever,  etc., 
small  vesicles  often  mJw  their  appearance  on  the  lips,  the  alee  of  the 
nose,  the  eyelids,  tfr^Sirs,  etc.f  At  the  same  time  an  eruption  of  small 
transparent  vesiAbk,  which  are  associated  with  violent  symptoms  of 
irritation,  irfajl^ccur  upon  the  cornea.  These  are  scarcely  the  size  of 
a  pin’s  hea^ahd  are  often  disposed  in  rows  or  in  groups.  The  vesi¬ 
cles  very^peedily  rupture,  leaving  small  abrasions,  the  floor  of  which 
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shows  a  faint  opacity.  Generally  these  abrasions  soon  heal,  so  that 
after  two  or  three  weeks  the  disease  is  over,  without  leaving  any  lasting 
opacity  of  the  cornea.  In  severe,  and  especially  in  neglected,  cases, 
however,  large  corneal  ulcers,  which  not  infrequently  have  a  branching 
form  (keratitis  dendritica,  see  page  160),  may  develop  from  the  small 
abrasions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vesicles  upon  the  cornea  are  entirely 
analogous  to  those  that  develop  upon  the  skin.  Just  as  the  latter  are 
generally  present  only  upon  one  side  of  the  face,  so  also  the  affection 
of  the  eyes  is  usually  unilateral  in  its  development,  and  is,  moreover, 
confined  to  the  same  side  as  the  vesicles  upon  the  face.  With  careful 
treatment  the  prognosis  is  good,  as  in  that  case  the  disease  generally 
gets  well  without  leaving  any  opacity.  The  treatment  is  purely  symp¬ 
tomatic,  being  that  which  is  indicated  for  corneal  ulcers  generally — 
that  is,  in  the  main,  the  employment  of  a  protective  bandage  and  «of 
atropine. 

(fS)  Herpes  Zoster  Cornece. — This  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  herpes 
zoster*  ophthalmicus — that  is,  zoster  which  is  localized  in  the  region 
of  distribution  of  the  trigeminus  (see  the  section  on  Diseases  of  the 
Lids,  §  106).  The  cornea  participates  in  the  morbid  process  by  form¬ 
ing  small  vesicles,  which  generally  are  arranged  in  groups  and  rupture 
speedily,  as  in  the  case  of  herpes  febrilis.  From  the  latter,  herpes  zos¬ 
ter  is  distinguished  by  running  a  considerably  severer  course,  since  the 
irritative  symptoms  persist  after  the  rupture  of  the  ves idles,  the  paren¬ 
chyma  of  the  cornea  at  the  spots  where  the  vesicle^%eqB  situated  be¬ 
comes  markedly  opaque,  and  iritis  occurs  in  fiction  with  the 

keratitis.  It  takes  a  longer  time  for  the  opackfi^to  disappear,  nor  is 
it  always  the  case  that  they  disappear  comjflably.  Naturally  this  is 
even  more  true  of  those  cases  in  which  lstfQy ulcers  develop  from  the 
vesicles.  The  insensitiveness  of  the  c<frnasmo  touch  is  especially  pro¬ 
nounced  in  herpes  zoster.  Keductidn  or  the  intra-ocular  tension  not 
infrequently  exists  so  long  as  theQm  animation  is  still  recent.  The 
prognosis  of  this  variety  of  herj^  from  what  has  just  been  said,  is  less 
favorable  than  that  of  herpesceferilis ;  the  treatment  is  the  same. 

(y)  Keratitis  Vesiculfa&fef*. Bullosa). — This  variety  occurs  in  eyes 
the  cornea  of  which  is  njpi^or  less  clouded  and  insensitive  ;  in  eyes  with 
a  large  corneal  cicafairt,  or  eyes  which  have  been  rendered  blind  by 
irido-cyclitis,  or^lwincrease  of  tension.  Either  vesicles  which  are  small 
and  of  short  dua^on  form  with  the  accompaniment  of  violent  inflam¬ 
matory  syiptfhs^fre  upon  the  cornea  (keratitis  vesiculosa),  orlarge  tremu¬ 
lous  bulh^fewelop,  which  last  for  several  days  before  they  rupture  (kera¬ 
titis  bullosa).  In  all  cases  the  vesicles  show  a  great  tendency  to  take 
- — - — 

_  girdle-eruption,  from  fao’T'fip,  girdle.  We  also  speak  of  it  as  zona  ophthal- 
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on  frequent  recurrences,  in  each  of  which  the  irritative  symptoms  set 
in  anew. 

The  cause  of  the  formation  of  vesicles  appears  to  lie  in  the  abnor¬ 
mal  conditions  of  lymph  circulation  that  are  without  doubt  present 
in  such  eyes.  By  stasis  of  the  lymph  oedema  of  the  cornea  is  produced  ; 
the  oedematous  fluid  penetrates  forward  until  it  gets  beneath  the  epi¬ 
thelium,  and  then  lifts  the  latter  up  in  places  from  Bowman’s  mem¬ 
brane. 

The  prognosis  is  so  far  unfavorable  in  that  the  disease  frequently 
recurs,  on  which  account  the  affected  eye,  besides  being  useless  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  vision,  is  the  source  of  constant  discomfort  to  the  patient. 
Treatment  should  aim  at  relieving  the  condition  of  irritation  produced 
by  the  eruption  of  vesicles,  and.  at  preventing  the  recurrences.  The 
former  object  is  attained  by  opening  the  vesicles,  the  smaller  ones  being 
pricked,  and  in  the  case  of  the  larger  ones  the  anterior  wall  being 
removed.  When  the  vesicles  recur  frequently  at  the  same  spot  we 
must  try  to  modify  the  character  of  the  base  from  which  they  develop 
by  removal  of  the  vesicle  wall  with  the  galvano-cautery,  by  superficial 
cauterization  of  the  spot  with  a  nitrate-of-silver  solution,  or  by  ablation 
of  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea.  Sometimes  we  do  not  put 
a  stop  to  the  recurrences  until  we  have  improved  the  conditions  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  eye  by  means  of  an  iridectomy  ;  we  may  even  find  our¬ 
selves  compelled  to  perform  enucleation  of  the  diseased  eye  in  order  to 
give  the  patient  ease. 

Apart  from  the  forms  above  described,  the  formation  of  j^^cles  upon  the 
cornea  is  further,  in  rare  cases,  observed  under  special  condi|$^-*-e.  g.,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  action  of  various,  and  particularly  of  corrosivfiA^bstances  upon  the 
cornea,  after  burns,  after  a  cataract  operation  beneath^k{r  bandage,  etc.  For 
the  vesicles  that  usher  in  fresh  recurrences  of  form^ufo^p^ions  of  the  cornea,  see 
§  43.  Cases  also  occur  in  which,  without  know^rfihise,  there  develop  upon  a 
perfectly  sound  cornea  vesicles  or  bullae  the  f<frrr\ttpn  of  which  we  are  inclined 
to  attribute  to  nervous  influences,  as  we  db  atm  in  the  case  of  herpes  febrilis 
and  herpes  zoster.  Cases  of  this  sort  a/CVfcsually  characterized  by  periodical 
recurrence.  I  know  one  old  lady  whoJtfr  twelve  years  suffered  from  occasional 
attacks  of  inflammation  in  her  eyes^Xwch  otherwise  were  sound.  The  attack 
occurred  once  or  twice  a  year,  nirt^N^Jbcted  sometimes  one  eye,  sometimes  the 
other.  It  was  associated  with  ^i^pnt  pain,  great  photophobia,  and  profuse  lach- 
rymation.  In  the  first  *the  attack  the  only  things  found  were  oedema 

of  the  lids,  great  ciliary  i^^jjtion,  and  a  cornea  covered  with  minute  elevations, 
as  if  it  had  been  stive'^<with  sand.  Then  a  large  transparent  bulla  developed 
upon  the  cornea,  afteiSjie  rupture  of  which  the  inflammatory  symptoms  rapidly 
abated  and  the*e$ft^ftflial  defect  healed  without  leaving  a  trace  behind. 

A  form  o^^erficial  keratitis  which  is  related  to  herpes  febrilis  corneae, 
but  is  not  assented  with  the  formation  of  vesicles,  is  iceratitis  punctata  super- 
Jicialis.  -*i^begins  with  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  conjunctivitis.  Changes 
in  the  i^Q/nea  are  observed  either  at  the  same  time  or  not  till  some  days  or 
wee^wifterward.  These  changes  consist  in  the  presence  of  minute  gray  spots 
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Fig.  54.— Keratitis 
Punctata  Superficialis. 


which,  as  in  the  case  of  herpes  febrilis,  are  often  arranged  in  groups  or  in  short 
rows  (Fig.  54.)  They  are  sometimes  only  ten  to  twenty  in  number,  sometimes 
very  abundant — upward  of  a  hundred.  They  are  either  scattered  irregularly 
over  the  cornea,  or  they  are  chiefly  massed  together  in  the  central  portion ;  in 
every  case,  however,  the  marginal  portions  of  the  cornea  are  the  part  least 
covered  by  the  spots.  The  spots  lie  in  the  most  superficial  layers  of  £he  cornea, 
which  latter  looks  dull  because  the  epithelium  over  the 
spots  bulges  out  in  the  form  of  a  nodule.  The  irrita¬ 
tive  symptoms  soon  vanish,  but  the  spots,  as  well  as  the 
punctate  look  of  the  corneal  surface,  generally  remain 
for  months  almost  unchanged,  and  then  very  gradually 
disappear.  If  the  spots  are  not  numerous,  the  sight 
remains  undisturbed ;  if,  however,  many  spots  are  pres¬ 
ent,  particularly  in  the  center,  the  acuity  of  vision  is 
reduced  considerably.  Keratitis  punctata  superficialis 
is  found  most  frequently  in  young  people,  and  affects 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  botli  eyes.  It  often  begins  at  the  same  time  with  a 
catarrh  of  the  air  passages,  just  as  herpes  febrilis  corner  does,  but  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  latter  mainly  by  the  absence  of  the  formation  of  true  vesicles. 
Hence,  too,  in  keratitis  punctata  superficialis  the  superficial  losses  of  substance, 
which  develop  from  the  vesicles  in  herpes,  are  wanting,  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  formation  of  ulcers  in  this  variety  of  keratitis  is  observed  only  as  a  rare  ex¬ 
ception. 

In  various  slight,  superficial  affections  of  the  cornea,  in  which  its  epithelium 
is  affected,  we  observe  that  fine  filaments  are  formed,  wThich  adhere  by  one  end 
pretty  firmly  to  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  while  the  other  end,  which  is  often 
swollen  in  a  club  shape,  hangs  down  free.  This  phenomenon  has  been  described 
as  filamentary  leeratitis  (Leber,  Uhthoff,  Fischer).  The  filaments  are  produced 
by  a  process  of  outgrowth  from  the  epithelial  cells  of  the^tfrato  (Hess,  INuel). 

(b)  Deep  Forms  of  Non-Suppu rativjTy$ern t itis. 

41.  These  forms  have  as  a  common  d^mbteristic  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  infiltrate  in  the  middle  ancirvbbp  layers  of  the  cornea, 
an  infiltrate,  however,  which  shows  no^^ufency  toward  purulent  dis¬ 
integration,  but — generally  not  till  af<^r  existing  quite  a  while — disap¬ 
pears  again  by  resorption.  When  tsQk  'takes  place,  the  cornea  in  favor¬ 
able  cases  clears  up  again  comp|0jply,  while  in  other  cases  opacities  of 
a  varying  degree  of  intensitiyu^left,  and  are  sometimes  even  accom¬ 
panied  by  flattening  of  t^^BOrnea.  In  keeping  with  the  deep  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  infiltrate  ii*  cornea,  the  uveal  tract,  and  especially  the 
iris  and  ciliary  body,  F^/ali 


/almost  always  implicated. 


Parenchymatous  Keratitis .* 

Symptoms  and  Course. — This  affection  may  run  its  course  in  two 
ways,  acconfhig  as  it  begins  in  the  center  or  at  the  margins  of  the 
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yms:  keratitis  interstitialis,  keratitis  profunda,  keratitis  diffusa,  uveitis 
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cornea.  If  the  disease  invades  the  center  of  the  cornea  first,  we  see 
small,  dim,  gray  maculae  making  their  appearance  in  this  situation, 
and  lying  in  the  middle  and  deep  layers  of  the  cornea ;  the  surface 
of  the  latter  is  lusterless  and  dull.  The  number  of  maculae  gradually 
increases,  so  that  they  keep  extending  farther  and  farther  toward  the 
margin  ;  but  they  are  always  massed  most  thickly  in  the  center,  where 
they  frequently  become  confluent.  Since  even  between  the  maculae 
the  cornea  is  not  clear,  but  shows  a  fine  diffuse  cloudiness,  the  entire 
cornea  may  in  severe  cases  get  to  look  uniformly  gray,  like  ground 
glass.  As  soon  as  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  has  advanced  somewhat 
farther,  vascularization  begins  by  the  penetration  of  vessels  into  the 
cornea  from  different  spots  upon  the  corneal  circumference.  We  see 
the  vascular  trunks  coming  out  from  beneath  the  limbus,  because — as 
opposed  to  the  vessels  in  pannus — they  arise  from  the  deeply  situated 
vessels  of  the  adjacent  sclera  (Figs.  43  and  44).  They  branch  in  tufts, 
like  a  brush,  in  the  deep  layers  of  the  cornea,  and  often  appear  quite  in¬ 
distinct  and  of  a  dirty-red  or  grayish-red  color,  because  they  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  clouded  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  begins  at  the  margin  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  that  the  latter  has  grown  luster¬ 
less  and  clouded  at  some  spot  upon  its  margin.  The  cloudiness  is 
deeply  situated,  and  when  regarded  with  the  naked  eye  looks  uniformly 
gray,  but  with  the  magnifying  glass  can  generally  be  resolved  into  sepa¬ 
rate  maculae  or  dim  parallel  streaks.  Soon  similar  areas  of  cloudiness 
appear  at  other  spots  of  the  corneal  margin,  and  then  m^sh  their  way 
forward  concentrically  from  all  sides  toward  the  cenft$j\pi>  the  cornea. 
Simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the  marginaA&fymcities  the  cor¬ 
responding  portions  of  the  limbus  become  injec^Si  and  the  vessels  of 
the  corneal  margin  begin  to  grow  out.  Th^Etmation  of  vessels,  as 
far  as  it  originates  in  the  network  of  loops  in  the  limbus, 

soon  comes  to  an  end,  so  that  the  lmi^j^  advances  only  a  little  way 
out  upon  the  cornea,  where  it  look&nStl  and  swollen  (“  epauletlike  ” 
swelling  of  the  limbus).  On  the x)tw?r  hand,  the  deep  vessels,  which 
come  out  from  beneath  the  limUrepgrow  farther  and  farther  into  the 
cornea,  and  follow  closely  qjtfpNxJie  opacity  which  advances  in  front 
of  them  ;  it  looks  as  if  th^5vere  pushing  the  opacity  before  them. 
These  vessels  have,  as  ilT  Jhe  case  of  those  of  the  first  form,  the  char¬ 
acters  of  deeply  situated-vessels,  shown  by  their  penicillate  branching 
and  by  their  dull,  grayish-red  hue. 

When  paren^A^natous  keratitis  has  attained  its  acme,  the  cornea 
is  often  so  that  we  scarcely  recognize  the  iris  through  it.  At 

the  same  tir^vit  loses  its  luster  completely,  so  that  it  looks  as  though 
smeared <mnth  grease  (with  the  magnifying  glass  wre  recognize  numer- 
ous^m%yjte  elevations  of  the  epithelium,  which  make  the  surface  of 
theQ^rnea  rough,  as  if  made  of  fine  shagreen).  Sight  is  so  reduced 
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that  the  patient  can  only  count  fingers  held  very  close  to  him,  or,  still 
worse,  can  only  recognize  the  movement  of  the  hand  before  his  eye. 
Now  gradually  the  process  of  recovery  begins,  starting  from  the  mar¬ 
gin,  where  the  cornea  first  becomes  transparent  again,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  vessels  grow  constantly  fewer  and  fewer.  The  center  of  the 
cornea  remains  opaque  the  longest,  but  finally  clears  up,  too,  until  only 
a  fine  diffuse  cloudiness  remains,  which  causes  but  little  impairment  of 
sight.  This  cloudiness,  together  with  a  few  very  minute  blood-vessels 
which  are  only  visible  with  the  magnifying  glass,  can  still  be  made  out 
years  afterward,  and  are  certain  signs  of  the  previous  existence  of  a 
parenchymatous  keratitis. 

Parenchymatous  keratitis  always  runs  a  chronic  course.  The  in¬ 
flammatory  symptoms  keep  on  increasing  for  one  or  two  months,  until 
the  disease  has  reached  its  acme.  Then  the  irritative  symptoms  very 
soon  abate,  and  the  process  of  clearing  up  of  the  cornea  makes  at  first 
rapid  progress.  Afterward,  however,  it  goes  on  more  slowly  again,  and 
the  center  of  the  cornea  in  particular  remains  for  a  long  time  opaque, 
so  that  sight  is  not  restored  until  late  in  the  disease.  It  takes  from 
half  a  year  to  a  year,  or  even  more,  for  the  cornea  to  acquire  the  full 
degree  of  transparency  which  it  is  possible  for  it  to  assume  with  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  given  intensity. 

All  the  cases  do  not  run  their  course  in  the  way  described.  There 
are,  for  example,  many  lighter  cases  in  which  the  changes  do  not  go 
far,  and  which  hence,  too,  are  completed  in  a  shorter  time.  Thus  the 
process  may  go  no  further  than  the  formation  of  a  fewtoaculse,  which 
gradually  disappear  again  without  the  associated  i^^nVnatory  symp¬ 
toms  being  at  any  time  marked.  If  the  opacity  H0jjns  at  the  margin 
of  the  cornea,  it  often  remains  confined  to  that  ^^on  of  it  from  which 
it  originally  started.  In  that  case,  if  it  p^©s  its  way  farther  from 
the  margin  toward  the  center,  only  a  se^tofSifid  not  the  entire  cornea, 
is  rendered  opaque.  Conversely  therd^ajeSilso — luckily  not  often — 
very  severe  cases  in  which  dense  ompities  remain  as  a  permanency. 
Again,  owing  to  the  inflammatory  lViltration,  softening  of  the  cornea 
may  be  produced,  so  that  the  kMjbr  gives  way  before  the  intra-ocular 
pressure  and  keratectasia  derew^  ;  in  this  case  also  the  cornea  remains 
permanently  opaque,  andS^ypiite  a  marked  degree.  The  worst  cases 
are  those  in  which,  birsiVhiequent  shrinking  of  the  exudate,  the  cornea 
becomes  flattened,  defegely  opaque,  and  of  a  tendinous  appearance,  in 
which  case  the  sftsMJis  nearly  or  quite  lost. 

Just  as  gn^O^riations  exist  in  regard  to  the  density  and  extent 
of  the  infijtfa^km,  so  they  do  also  in  regard  to  the  vascularization.  In 
many  cas^fcyfte  cornea  is  so  abundantly  vascularized  that  it  looks  like  a 
red  cloil^;  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  devoid  of  vessels,  and 
io  Lke^Hnte  ground  glass.  Lying  between  these  extremes  are  numer- 
od^ases  in  which  vessels  develop  from  only  single  spots  upon  the  cor- 
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neal  margin,  so  that  simply  a  sector  of  the  cornea  looks  red,  or  so  that 
only  single  tufts  of  vessels  are  discoverable.  Hence  vve  may  distinguish 
between  a  vascular  and  a  non- vascular  form,  according  to  therelations 
of  the  vessels.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  even  in  the  non- 
vascular  form  one  or  two  vessels  can  generally  be  made  out  with  the 
aid  of  the  magnifying  glass. 

When  we  consider  how  the  cases  vary  both  in  respect  to  the  opacity 
and  to  vascularization,  we  comprehend  why  parenchymatous  keratitis 
should  present  a  very  varying  clinical  picture,  and  hence  often  offer  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  diagnosis  for  the  beginner.  But  we  shall  generally 
be  able  to  make  the  diagnosis  with  certainty  if  we  hold  fast  to  those 
symptoms  which  are  common  to  all  the  cases — namely,  the  deep  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  opacity  and  of  the  vessels,  the  typical  increase  in  the  in¬ 
filtration  up  to  a  certain,  usually  considerable,  degree,  and  finally  the 
absence  of  purulent  disintegration,  so  that  the  formation  of  ulcers 
never  takes  place. 

Parenchymatous  keratitis  is  accompanied  by  irritative  symptoms , 
such  as  pain,  photophobia,  and  lachrymation.  These  are  sometimes 
very  slight,  sometimes  violent;  in  general  we  may  say  that  they  are 
more  pronounced,  the  greater  the  amount  of  vascularization  with  which 
the  keratitis  is  associated.  Furthermore,  parenchymatous  keratitis  is 
almost  always  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  uveal  tract.  In 
the  lightest  cases  there  is  merely  hyperaemia  of  the  iris,  which  makes 
itself  apparent  by  the  failure,  complete  or  nearly  so,  of  the  pupil  to 
dilate  under  atropine.  In  severe  cases  there  is  iritis,  which  may  lead 
to  the  formation  of  posterior  synechiae,  the  formation  ^(a^osits  upon 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  seclusion  an^^Sblusion  of  the 
pupil.  In  particularly  bad  cases  a  plastic  irido-cyqffite  develops,  which 
terminates  in  flattening  of  the  cornea,  or  even  m6^phy  of  the  eyeball. 

Parenchymatous  keratitis  generally  atta^S^both  eyes,  and  more 
frequently  both  in  succession  than  both  jftginx).  Sometimes  there  is 
even  an  interval  of  several  years  betwe^i  the  involvement  of  the  two 
eyes.  Recurrences  of  the  disease  takeQlace,  but  are  not  common. 

The  prognosis  of  the  disease, :  what  has  been  said,  is  unfavor¬ 

able  as  regards  its  duration,  iuj^^ch  as  it  drags  on  for  months  and 
years,  especially  if  the  two  evj^Pre  successively  attacked.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  prognosis  in  to  the  ultimate  outcome  must  be  put 

down  as  good,  because  ii\by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  cases  a  good, 
or  at  least  serviceabl^Cj^gree  of  sight  comes  back.  By  holding  up  this 
prospect  of  recovei^ne  physician  must  keep  up  the  courage  of  his  pa¬ 
tient,  who,  beo^S^Df  the  slow  progress  of  the  disease,  is  very  apt  to  lose 
all  hope  of  a>^$toration  of  his  sight. 

Etiologw. — Parenchymatous  keratitis  is  a  disease  of  youth,  appear¬ 
ing,  between  the  sixth  and  the  twentieth  year  of  life.  It  is 

onlytfSe  exception  that  persons  before  or  after  this  age  (sometimes 
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even  after  the  thirtieth  year)  are  attacked.  The  female  sex  suffers 
from  it  more  frequently  than  the  male.  The  ordinary  cause  of  the 
disease  is  syphilis,  and  especially  hereditary  syphilis.  To  prove  the 
existence  of  hereditary  syphilis  from  the  history  of  the  case  directly — 
i.  e.,  by  getting  the  father  or  mother  to  confess  to  syphilis — is  often  a 
difficult  thing  to  do.  Besides,  in  most  cases  it  is  not  at  all  necessary, 
since  hereditary  syphilis  can  generally  be  recognized  with  sufficient 
certainty  from  a  series  of  symptoms.  In  that  case,  we  abstain  from 
questioning  the  parents  in  regard  to  this  matter,  the  more  so  since 
it  would  be  a  severe  reproach  to  them  to  have  to  recognize  in  their 
own  persons  the  cause  of  their  children’s  illness.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  determine  by  questioning  whether  many  children 
have  died  in  the  family  (the  mortality  of  the  children  of  syphilitic 
parents  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  fifty  per  cent),  whether  premature 
labors,  and  especially  those  in  which  the  foetus  was  dead  or  putrefied, 
have  not  occurred,  etc. 

The  symptoms  of  hereditary  syjohilis  which  patients  with  paren¬ 
chymatous  keratitis  frequently  exhibit  are  as  follows  : 

1.  A  peculiar  formation  of  the  face  and  cranium.  The  upper  jaws 

are  markedly  flat,  and  the  bridge  of  the  nose  low  and  often  sunken  in. 
Not  infrequently  there  exists  ozaena  or  blennorrhoea  of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  the  latter  in  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  nose.  The  frontal 
eminences  are  very  prominent.  The  intelligence  of  these  patients  is 
often  abnormal,  they  being  either  precocious,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
backward  in  the  mental  development.  V 

2.  The  incisor  teeth  are  abnormally  shaped  <*;  njnson),  so  that, 
instead  of  a  straight  edge,  they  show  a  semilum^indentation.  This 
change  exists  only  in  the  teeth  of  the  second  tfe^ition,  and  then  most 
frequently  in  the  upper  central  incisor  te*^t© 


The 


incisor  teeth  are 


often  also  stunted  in  their  growth  as  a  so  that  they  are  either 

too  small  or  are  altogether  wanting. 

3.  At  the  angles  of  the  mouth  v&^may  find  fine  linear  cicatrices  as 
relics  of  former  rhagades ;  so  also  ©ieatrices  in  the  buccal  and  pharyn¬ 
geal  cavities  (especially  on  the^Jwd  and  soft  palate)  point  to  the  exist- 


rations. 

phatic  glands  can  be  made  out,  especially 


ence  of  antecedent  syphilitic 

4.  Numerous  enlarge&^___r _ 0 _ _ ,  _r _ v 

upon  the  neck.  ThjfSfcSaJe  small,  hard,  painless,  and  with  no  tendency 
toward  ulceration,  b^rnich  characters  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
lymph  glands  ffi^Jrofulous  subjects,  which  are  large  and  soft,  and 
readily  under«^Qtiseation. 

5.  SwdMjgs  of  the  periosteum  (tophi),  which  are  hard  and  are  but 
little  or^^C  at  all  painful,  occur  on  the  long  bones.  They  are  most 
frequoAly  and  most  easily  found  upon  the  anterior  border  of  the  tibia. 

jnres  a  serous  inflammation  of  the  knee  joint  (hydrops  genu)  is 
t^ont ;  caries  is  rare. 
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6.  We  frequently  find  hardness  of  hearing,  which,  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  keratitis,  sometimes  increases  to  absolute  deafness. 

It  is  important  to  look  for  all  of  these  symptoms,  for  any  one  of 
them  by  itself  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  hereditary  syphilis ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  not 
to  expect  to  find  all  the  changes  above  given  distinctly  marked  in  the 
same  individual  at  once.  The  more  carefully  we  make  our  investiga¬ 
tion,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  these  symptoms  that  we  are  able  to 
establish  ;  so  that  we  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  of  parenchymatous  keratitis  are  to  be  referred  to 
hereditary  syphilis.  In  very  rare  cases  this  form  of  keratitis  is  also  ob¬ 
served  in  acquired  syphilis.  A  few  cases  may  depend  upon  scrofula, 
while  in  many  no  cause  at  all  that  we  can  be  sure  of  is  discoverable  to 
account  for  the  eye  disease. 

Treatment. — Local  treatment  during  the  period  of  progression  con¬ 
sists  in  combating  the  inflammation  by  protecting  the  eyes  from  light 
and  by  instilling  atropine,  which  latter  counteracts  the  complications 
arising  from  the  iris.  Moist  warm  compresses  often  ameliorate  the 
symptoms  of  irritation,  and  accelerate  somewhat  the  progress  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  In  the  regressive  period,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  secure  as  thorough¬ 
going  a  clearing  up  of  the  cornea  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  the 
well-known  irritant  remedies — like  calomel,  tincture  of  opium,  yellow- 
precipitate  ointment,  hot  steam,  etc. — are  indicated  (see  page  157). 
These,  however,  should  only  be  brought  into  application  when,  on 
making  cautious  tests,  the  eye  is  found  to  bear  them  wellV-i.  e.,  does 
not  through  their  use  fall  into  a  state  of  renewed  irri^tjjn)  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  keep  on  with  these  remedies,  interchangiim^em  frequently, 
for  a  very  long  time — for  months  or  years.  If  e(dt$kis  of  the  cornea 
threatens,  it  is  to  be  combated  by  a  pressure  b^0ji^e,  which,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  can  be  combined  with  repeated  paraceni&u^of  the  cornea. 

General  treatment  in  those  cases  inQvftiSi  hereditary  syphilis  is 
the  cause  must  be  directed  against  thk  latter.  Mercurial  treatment, 
which  is  of  such  marked  service  in  ac<£j)red  syphilis,  is  here  ordinarily 
less  efficient.  Since  it  is  at  the  time  a  very  drastic  method  of 

treatment,  it  is  advisable  to  app^^Kin  the  severe  cases  only.  In  adults 
we  had  best  select  the  treatt^wf  t5y  inunction.  If  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  this  j&ilQjmt  be  done,  we  may  give  mercury  inter¬ 
nally  or  still  better  inVfcl^  form  of  hypodermic  injection.  A  hypo¬ 
dermic  syringeful  of  ^one-per-cent  sublimate  solution  (to  which  from 
one  to  five  per  cei/Tytt  sodium  chloride  is  added)  may  be  injected  once 
a  day  or  once^(eSy  other  day  into  the  glutei.  In  children  the  inter¬ 
nal  adminisfe^fibn  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  preferable.  We  give  pills 
of  one  miliignimme,  beginning  with  one  a  day,  and  increasing  the  dose 
to  frofo^?5^to  ten  pills  a  day,  according  to  the  age.  In  doing  this  we 
^mindful  to  pay  careful  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  mouth, 
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in  order  to  avoid  salivation.  In  the  lighter  cases  of  parenchymatous 
keratitis  we  prefer,  in  place  of  mercury,  a  simple  corroborative  treat¬ 
ment  with  the  simultaneous  employment  of  remedies  containing  iodine 
(cod-liver  oil  with  iodine,  iodide  of  iron,  and  mineral  waters  contain¬ 
ing  iodine,  the  latter  especially  as  a  form  of  after  treatment).  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  we  must  say  that,  in  general,  treatment  is  pretty  nearly  pow¬ 
erless  against  this  disease.  Parenchymatous  keratitis  in  many  cases, 
even  under  the  most  careful  treatment,  runs  a  course  that  is  not  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  what  would  have  been  the  case  without  any  treat¬ 
ment  ;  not  infrequently  we  see  the  disease  while  under  treatment  break 
out  in  the  other  eye,  without  our  being  able  to  prevent  the  opacity 
from  spreading  gradually  over  the  entire  cornea  in  this  eye  also.  The 
chief  use  of  treatment  consists  in  its  combating  the  complications  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  uvea,  and  also  in  securing  a  more  rapid  and  more  perfect 
clearing  up  of  the  corneal  opacities  during  the  period  of  regression. 


Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  possible  to  make  an  anatomical  examina¬ 
tion  of  an  eye  affected  with  parenchymatous  keratitis  in  a  few  cases  only.  The 
examination  shows  dense  infiltration  of  the  most  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea, 
so  that  they  sometimes  appear  as  if  transformed  into  granulating  tissue  (i,  Fig. 
55) ;  moreover,  in  the  posterior  and  middle  layers  of  the  section  we  see  numer¬ 
ous  newly  formed  blood-vessels  (Fig.  55,  g).  The  infiltration  at  the  margin 
of  the  cornea  is  continued  into  the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  the  iris,  and  the 
ciliary  body.  In  one  case  (in  a  fourteen-year-old  boy)  I  found  this  region  infil¬ 
trated  with  numerous  nodules  which  were  composed  of  small  cells  and  which 
had  a  certain  resemblance  to  tubercles,  although  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  or  of  other  microorganisms.  In¬ 
stances  of  similar  nodule  formation  have  since  then  beeii^roseVved  by  others, 
and  it  has  hence  been  conjectured  that  parenchymatous  Oteftitis  may  be  caused 
by  tuberculosis  more  often  than  has  hitherto  been  sumC^cL 

According  to  the  results  of  anatomical  as  well  ^wnical  examination,  there¬ 
fore,  parenchymatous  keratitis  is  situated  in  tb^iaost  posterior  layers  of  the 
cornea,  which,  according  to  the  teachings  o|<ClA^Tology,  are  to  be  classed  with 
the  uvea  (see  page  133).  It  should  not,  theiWere,  excite  our  astonishment  if  the 
uvea  proper  is  also  always  implicated.  iS^)e  sure,  the  participation  of  the  uvea 
in  the  inflammation  is  not  by  any  moans  equally  pronounced  in  all  cases. 
Minute  deposits,  which  are  discov^X^in  making  a  careful  examination  of  the 
cornea  with  the  magnifying  glaayi^he  time  when  the  opacity  is  resolving,  are 
scarcely  ever  wanting.  Bes»^^^ese,  the  most  frequently  occurring  complica¬ 
tions  are  posterior  synechia^yd  also  chorioiditie  foci  ;  hypopyon,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  extremely  rare.!  In  many  cases  the  part  that  the  uvea  takes  is  so  slight 
as  not  to  be  cl inicaU^r  demonstrable ;  in  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  so 
very  prominent,  as  ared  with  the  process  in  the  cornea,  that  what  we  have 
before  us  is  real^C^n  irido-cyclitis — the  implication  of  the  cornea  being  evi¬ 
denced  on^^^\the  presence  of  a  few  spots  of  opacity  in  its  deep  layers. 
Thus  theiA^^i  continuous  series  of  intermediate  forms  between  typical  par¬ 
enchymatous  keratitis  and  irido  cyclitis  e  lue  hereditaria. 

Affixing  the  more  frequently  occurring  variations  in  the  clinical  picture  of 
pai$ncftymatous  keratitis  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  In  that  form  which 
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begins  with  macula)  in  the  central  portions  of  the  cornea  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  the  maculae  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  cornea  are  placed  par¬ 
ticularly  close  together,  and  thus  form  a  very  opaque  ring,  which  still  remains 
visible  as  a  gray  circle  even  when  the  separate  maculae  have  coalesced  into 
a  continuous  mass  of  cloudiness  (hence  described  by  Vossius  in  brief  as  kera¬ 
titis  centralis  annularis).  Allied  to  these  cases  are  those  in  which  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  cornea  becomes  particularly  opaque  through  the  confluence  of 


Fig.  55.— Cross  section  through  a  Cornea^wi^^^arenchymatous  Keratitis. 

Magnified  100  x  1.  (After  a  preparation  of  I)r.  Nordenson.) 

The  stroma,  S,  of  the  cornea  shows  an  i nfiltration\yjf  ch  begins  in  the  middle  layers,  and  keeps 
on  increasing  more  and  more  posterior bysjp  mat  the  deepest  layers,  i,  have  assumed  the 
aspect  of  a  granulating  tissue.  On  accom^^f  the  inequality  in  the  degree  of  thickening  of 
these  layers,  Descemet’s  membrane,  D,  i^jpnulated  ;  upon  its  endothelium  there  are  depos¬ 
ited  in  places  small  accumulations  opjpqjm.  cells,  r.  In  the  middle  and  deep  layers  of  the 
cornea  we  see  the  transverse  anddcvgkumnal  sections  of  newly  formed  blood-vessels,  g ,  g , 
while  the  most  anterior  la3rers,  an^^fT Bowman’s  membrane,  B,  and  the  epithelium,  E ,  are 
normal.  pA' 

r  V 

the  maculae,  and  forms  disk  pretty  sharply  separated  from  the  less 

opaque,  marginal  po»ti^i«  of  the  cornea.  I  have  seen  several  cases  in  which  this 
central  opacity  remjrivba  permanently  after  the  marginal  portions  had  cleared 
up,  and  formed  af  d^ftse,  white,  sharply  circumscribed  spot  in  the  center  of  each 
cornea,  just  a^NJhere  had  been  a  deeply  penetrating  central  ulcer. 

Sometime\bhe  distribution  of  the  infiltration  in  the  cornea  is  such  that  the 
densest  o^city  occupies  the  lowest  part  of  the  cornea,  as  if  the  products  of 
inflam*  ~ 
tatii 


e> 


ofl  had  arranged  themselves  there  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravi- 
n  that  case  the  opacity  is  bounded  above  by  a  convex  line,  or  it  forms 
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a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea, 
while  its  apex  looks  upward.  The  permanent  opacity  that  results  from  this 
has  the  greatest  similarity  to  those  triangular  opacities  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
cornea  which  are  left  by  an  irido-cyclitis,  when  an  exudate  at  the  bottom  of 
the  anterior  chamber  has  remained  for  a  pretty  long  time  deposited  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

In  irido-cyclitis  resulting  from  acquired  syphilis  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  isolated  gray  specks  appear  in  the  middle  and  deep  layers  of  the  cornea. 
These  have  been  described  by  Mauthner,  Hock,  Purtscher,  and  others  as  Tcera- 
titis  'punctata  syphilitica .  This  is  distinguished  from  keratitis  punctata  super- 
ficialis  (page  183)  not  only  by  the  etiology,  but  also  by  the  situation  of  the 
specks  in  the  deep  layers  of  the  cornea,  and  might  therefore  be  appropriately 
characterized  as  keratitis  punctata  profunda. 

The  vessels  in  parenchymatous  keratitis  generally  lie  in  the  deep  layers. 
Yet  it  often  enough  happens  that  we  find,  especially  with  the  aid  of  the  mag¬ 
nifying  glass,  a  few  vessels  also  which  evidently  arise  from  the  network  of 
marginal  loops  or  from  larger  conjunctival  blood-vessels,  and  which  therefore 
lie  superficially  in  the  cornea.  All  vessels  tend  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea, 
but  do  not  generally  reach  it,  so  that  here  a  roundish  spot  of  the  size  of  a  millet 
seed  or  more  remain  unvascularized.  The  vascular  portions  of  the  cornea  look 
red,  and,  if  the  vessels  are  abundant,  rise  above  the  level  of  the  non-vascular 
center;  the  latter,  accordingly — which,  in  consequence  of  the  marked  infiltra¬ 
tion,  is  gray  or  even  yellowish  gray — is  depressed.  We  must  not  on  this  ac¬ 
count  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  and  consider  the  depressed  gray  spot  as  an 
ulcer,  for  parenchymatous  keratitis  does  not,  as  a  general  thing,  lead  to  ulcera¬ 
tion.  Exceptions  to  this  rule,  though  rare,  do,  however,  occur.  I  have  seen,  in 
fact,  two  cases  in  which  perforation  had  taken  place  in  the  center  of  the  cornea. 

The  anterior  chamber  in  parenchymatous  keratitis  is  often  found  to  be 
deeper  than  usual,  a  circumstance  which  should  not,  howe^^ibe  referred  with¬ 
out  further  consideration  to  an  ectasis  of  the  cornea,  a  thS^vnich  occurs  quite 
rarely.  On  the  contrary,  the  cause  of  it  ordinarily  ispJjSession  of  the  iris  due 
to  the  increased  secretion  of  aqueous  humor  that  l^Epits  from  the  irritation  of 
the  iris.  This  irritation  is  in  part  responsible  %iQj|e  fact  that  during  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  inflammation  frequently  no  dilata^iwof  the  pupil  can  be  obtained 
by  atropine.  But  here  there  is  evidently  femVflter  factor  that  must  be  consid¬ 
ered,  and  that  is  that  the  atropine  does  fejt  amuse  through  the  inflamed  cornea 
to  the  same  extent  as  it  does  througlOjsound  one,  so  that  it  does  not  in  fact 
get  into  the  aqueous  humor  in  suflfojentquantity  to  dilate  the  pupil. 

The  intra-ocular  pressure  not^Jjequently  shows  an  alteration  in  parenchym¬ 
atous  keratitis.  Generally, ^|0^*iminished  so  that  the  eye  appears  softer, 
although  we  need  not  ther^rae  imagine  that  an  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  is  be¬ 
ginning.  An  increase  Igjlsion. is  but  rarely  observed,  and,  when  it  is,  some¬ 
times  occurs  years  afte%£jle  inflammation  has  run  its  course.  I  have  seen  this 
even  in  those  casee  jjjyvhich  no  ectasis  of  the  cornea  has  been  left.  Perhaps  in 
such  a  case  the  ijsrscHase  in  tension  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  chorioiditis  which 
accompanies  in  fact,  most — cases  of  keratitis  parenchymatosa.  This 

chorioidi^^^Jhcalized  in  the  most  anterior  segment  of  the  chorioid  (chorioidi¬ 
tis  anteriTS^  which  is  covered  with  numerous — in  most  cases  black — spots. 
This  vjj^ety  of  chorioiditis  would  probably  be  set  down  among  the  most  fre- 
quemLjymptoms  accompanying  parenchymatous  keratitis  if  the  examination 
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with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  hence  the  determination  of  the  presence  of 
chorioiditis,  were  not  rendered  impossible  while  the  inflammation  lasted  by 
the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea.  The  making  of  this  examination  and  diagnosis 
can  only  be  done  when  the  cornea  has  cleared  up  once  more  after  the  inflam¬ 
mation  has  run  its  course.  It  is  also  often  possible  to  make  out  the  existence  of 
peripheral  chorioiditis  in  the  other,  as  yet  uninflamed,  eye. 

Another  and  rarer  complication  of  parenchymatous  keratitis  is  a  diffuse 
scleritis  in  the  region  surrounding  the  cornea.  This  may  subsequently  give  rise 
to  ectasige  of  the  sclera. 

The  typical  course  of  parenchymatous  keratitis,  and  the  participation  of  both 
eyes  in  it,  early  suggested  the  idea  of  its  being  due  to  a  constitutional  came. 
Thus  Mackenzie  gave  an  excellent  description  of  this  disease  under  the  name  of 
corneitis  scrophulosa,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  number  of  the  accompanying 
symptoms  which  he  looked  upon  as  signs  of  scrofula.  Hutchinson  has  the 
credit  of  having  completed  this  series  of  symptoms,  and  of  having  at  the  same 
time  furnished  the  proof  that  they  belong  not  to  scrofula,  but  to  hereditary 
syphilis.  This  novel  view  was  slow  in  making  its  way.  Many  at  first  would 
only  allow  that  it  was  true  for  a  limited  number  of  cases,  and  hence  divided 
parenchymatous  keratitis  into  two  forms,  which  they  called  keratitis  scrofu- 
losa  and  keratitis  syphilitica.  But  the  more  precise  our  knowledge  becomes  in 
regard  to  the  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis,  the  more  surely  we  arrive  at  the 
conviction  that  this  disease  lies  at  the  root  of  parenchymatous  keratitis,  what¬ 
ever  form  the  latter  may  exhibit.  Parenchymatous  keratitis  belongs  among 
the  latest  forms  under  which  hereditary  syphilis  appears,  and  is  hence,  and 
rightly,  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  frequent  symptoms  of 
the  late  hereditary  form  of  the  disease. 

The  following  history  may  serve  to  show  how  from  different  symptoms  we 
get  at  the  diagnosis  of  hereditary  syphilis.  A  twelve-year-olcLgtrl  with  par¬ 
enchymatous  keratitis  of  both  eyes  was  brought  into  the  clitiK^S^ylier  mother. 
The  latter  declared  that  she  had  no  knowledge  of  syphilis^jaffecting  either 
herself  or  her  deceased  husband.  She  only  admitted  Hfl^the  latter  had  led 
an  irregular  life.  The  woman  went  on  to  say  that  sh^roid  been  pregnant  by 
this  man  ten  times  in  all.  From  the  first  four  preg&ieies  came  four  children 
(the  eldest  at  present  about  twenty-two  years  iflTJlSwho  are  all  healthy.  The 
fifth  child  died  at  the  end  of  one  year,  the  sixtlrjaa^gnancy  ended  in  an  abortion, 
the  seventh  child  is  the  little  patient  who  ^Hwmght  into  the  clinic,  the  eighth 
child  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months,  tne'ninth  child  is  living  but  is  always 
sickly,  and  the  tenth  died  at  the  age  weeks.  Then  the  husband  died  in 

consequence  of  an  accident;  the  wajajft^narried  a  second  time,  and  has  had  by 
her  second  husband  two  perfectl^^fthy  children.  The  woman’s  daughter  who 
was  brought  into  the  clinicjy^Wbaf ;  she  presented,  in  addition  to  the  paren¬ 
chymatous  keratitis  of  both  efres,  the  characteristic  formation  of  the  cranium 
belonging  to  syphilitic^hncfren.  The  teeth  showed  the  form  described  by 
Hutchinson;  numerou^sSill,  hard  lymphatic  glands  were  found  upon  the  neck. 
I  made  the  youngeu^^r  (the  woman’s  ninth  child)  come  too.  She,  who  was  a 
feeble  girl,  wq^Alyto  be  sure,  absolutely  deaf,  but  heard  very  badly,  had  the 
characteristic>^$nation  of  the  face  and  swollen  lymphatic  glands  upon  the 
neck,  and  fihe  xeeth — they  were  the  milk  teeth — were  markedly  small  and 
separate^y^vide  interspaces.  Externally  the  eyes  looked  healthy,  but  in  both 
the  p&tipmu-y  of  the  fundus  was  found  by  the  ophthalmoscope  to  be  covered  with 
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spots,  black  as  ink,  lying  in  the  chorioid.  The  correct  interpretation  of  this 
history,  without  doubt,  is  that  the  woman’s  first  husband  had  acquired  syphilis 
after  the  fourth  pregnancy.  While,  therefore,  the  woman’s  first  four  children 
enjoy  very  good  health,  only  two  of  the  children  of  the  six  following  births 
are  living,  and  both  are  sickly,  both  marked  with  evident  symptoms  of  heredi¬ 
tary  syphilis.  When  the  woman  had  become  pregnant  by  her  second,  healthy 
husband,  she  had  healthy  children  once  more. 

From  the  history  just  submitted,  it  can  be  deduced  that  the  examination  of 
the  little  patient’s  brothers  and  sisters  may  often  contribute  to  the  clearing  up  of 
the  case,  inasmuch  as  we  may  find  in  them,  too,  symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis, 
and  thus  may  still  further  confirm  the  diagnosis.  Moreover,  it  is  not  at  all  rare 
for  two  or  even  three  of  a  set  of  brothers  and  sisters  to  be  affected  with  paren¬ 
chymatous  keratitis. 


Jf.  Keratitis  Profunda  * 

42.  In  this  a  gray  opacity  develops  very  gradually  in  the  cornea 

_ ordinarily  in  its  center — an  opacity  which  is  situated  in  the  middle 

and  deep  layers  of  the  cornea,  and  over  which  the  corneal  surface  is 
gray  and  punctate,  but  not  depressed.  Seen  with  the  naked  eye,  the 
opacity  looks  uniformly  gray,  while  with  the  magnifying  glass  it  may 
be  resolved  into  separate  dots  and  maculae,  or  into  gray  interlacing 
striae.  After  the  opacity  has  remained  for  some  time  (several  weeks) 
at  its  acme  it  begins  to  slowly  abate,  without  ulceration  having  taken 
place.  The  development  of  new  vessels  is  either  entirely  absent  or  is 
very  inconsiderable.  The  accompanying  symptoms  of  inflammatory 
irritation  are  sometimes  slight,  sometimes  pretty  violen^.  The  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  iris  is  mostly  limited  to  hypersemia. 

The  disease  attacks  adults  only.  It  lasts  fronv^Jh’to  eight  weeks 
or  more.  In  the  lighter  cases  it  terminates  in  iT^miiplete  restoration 
of  the  transparency  of  the  cornea,  while  inj}^*  cases  diffuse  opacities 
remain  permanently  in  the  center  of  the 

The  causes  of  keratitis  profunda  ajfSMthe  great  majority  of  cases 
unknown.  For  individual  cases  th<3Lfottowing  causes  have  been  given  : 
1.  The  effect  of  cold.  Arlt  has  ^mVacterized  such  cases  as  keratitis 
rheumatica.  These  ordinarily  wi  their  course  with  marked  inflamma¬ 
tory  symptoms,  especially  witlQTOlent  pain  and  photophobia.  2.  Inter¬ 
mittent  fever  in  its  chrqm^fortn  of  malarial  cachexia  sometimes  re¬ 
sults  in  a  keratitis  pro&wdh,  which  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
marked  symptoms  o^rmation,  and  also  by  an  unusually  chronic  course 
(Arlt).  3.  After  iwruries,  especially  contusions,  a  keratitis  profunda  not 
infrequently  de#&pps,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  its  comparatively  rapid 
course  and^tk^peedy  restoration  of  the  transparency  of  the  cornea. 

Trea^^  consists,  locally,  in  the  application  of  a  bandage  or  of 
protectiv^lasses,  and  the  use  of  atropine  and  moist  warm  compresses, 
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provided  these  are  well  borne.  After  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
run  their  course,  irritant  remedies  for  clearing  up  the  opacity  are  indi¬ 
cated.  The  general  treatment  depends  upon  the  cause  that  we  are  able 
to  discover  for  the  keratitis. 


5.  Sclerosing  Keratitis. 

This  is  an  accompanying  symptom  of  scleritis  (see  §  52).  If  a 
scleritic  nodule  is  situated  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  there  de¬ 
velops  in  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  latter  an  opacity  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  its  deeper  layers  (Fig.  64).  It  has  approximately  the  shape  of  a 
triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  situated  at  the  corneal  margin,  while  the 
rounded  apex  looks  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea  and  becomes 
gradually  lost  in  the  transparent  cornea.  The  opacity  thus  occupies  a 
sector  of  the  cornea,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the  scleritic 
nodule.  In  many  cases  other  opacities  of  rounded  or  irregular  shape 
also  develop  at  a  distance  from  the  corneal  border,  and  even  in  the 
center  of  the  cornea.  The  opacities  are  gray  or  grayish  yellow,  and 
gradually  increase  in  intensity  until  the  cornea  at  the  affected  spot  lias 
become  completely  opaque.  The  surface  of  the  cornea  over  the  opacity 
is  punctate  but  not  depressed  ;  vascularization  is  either  altogether 
absent  or  is  very  slight,  and,  when  it  is  present,  is  in  the  deep  layers 
of  the  cornea.  After  the  opacity  has  reached  its  maximum  density,  a 
gradual  retrogressive  process  sets  in,  without  ulceration  having  taken 
place  at  any  time.  The  process  of  clearing  affects  the  thin  edge  of  the 
opacity  and  its  apex,  which  looks  toward  the  center  of Tto?*4ornea ;  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  opacity  remains  permanently  gSCbecomes  ulti¬ 
mately  bluish  white  like  the  adjacent  sclera,  into  wrafn  it  passes  with¬ 
out  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  At  the  spo^Smere  the  opacity  is 
found,  therefore,  it  looks  as  if  the  sclera  ha^SJtrshed  its  way  into  the 
space  occupied  by  the  cornea — whence  tilsCS^me  sclerosing  keratitis 
(Yon  Graefe).  C 

Like  scleritis  itself,  this  keratitis  tl^Sccompanies  it  shows  repeated 
recurrences,  and  it  may  happen  that  m  severe  cases  the  entire  cornea 
is  sclerosed  with  the  exception  oQMnall  area  in  the  center. 

The  symptoms  of  irrita^  fell  accompany  this  form  of  keratitis 
are  excited  less  by  it  than  /bvvfche  scleritis  and  the  inflammation  of  the 
uvea  depending  upon  tlfe  fetter. 

The  treatment  isjassentially  that  of  the  scleritis. 

6.  A eratitwGpringing  from  the  Posterior  Surface  of  the  Cornea. 

When  losterior  surface  of  the  cornea  is  not  washed  by  the 
aqueous  «Aim or,  as  it  is  in  the  normal  eye,  but  an  exudate  or  tissue  is 
brough^imo  apposition  with  it,  the  substance  of  the  cornea  becomes 
cloi^V.  To  produce  this  effect,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  appo- 
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sition  should  be  kept  up  for  a  pretty  long  time.  Hence  this  sort  of 
opacity  is  not  generally  found  in  ordinary  hypopyon,  because  the  latter 
disappears  too  quickly,  but  is  found  in  those  more  solid  gray  exudates 
which  appear  in  the  anterior  chamber,  particularly  in  scrofulous  and 
syphilitic  irido-cyclitis.  Large  deposits  also,  if  they  remain  for  a  long 
time,  usually  leave  behind  them  gray  spots  upon  the  cornea.  Another 
thing  besides  exudates,  that  gives  rise  to  the  same  form  of  keratitis,  is 
the  apposition  of  tissue  to  the  back  of  the  cornea,  as  occurs  with  pro¬ 
trusion  of  the  iris,  with  cysts  or  other  tumors  of  the  iris,  that  reach 
to  the  cornea,  and  with  lenses  that  have  prolapsed  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  The  opacity  of  the  cornea  develops  at  a  point  correspond¬ 
ing  to  that  spot  at  which  apposition  takes  place,  occurring,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  case  of  exudates,  most  frequently  below.  The  surface 
of  the  cornea  at  this  spot  is  dull,  sometimes  slightly  uneven,  and  ap¬ 
parently  gelatinous.  The  opacity  is  gray,  and,  after  lasting  a  long 
time,  becomes  pretty  dense,  and  is  permeated  by  vessels  which  lie  in 
the  deep  layers  of  the  cornea.  It  never  completely  disappears,  even 
after  the  causal  lesion  has  been  remedied. 

The  mode  of  origin  of  this  form  of  keratitis  is  probably  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  of  thus :  Contact  of  the  cornea  with  foreign  tissue  alters  the 
endothelium  of  Descemet’s  membrane.  This  alone,  according  to  Leber’s 
researches,  protects  the  cornea  from  the  aqueous  humor.  Now,  if  the 
endothelium  becomes  deficient,  aqueous  humor  can  penetrate  into  the 
tissue  of  the  cornea,  which  consequently  becomes  cloudy. 


The  clinical  pictures  under  which  non-suppurative  kerafciQs  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  are  exceedingly  manifold.  Only  a  certain  num^r  of  them  can  be 
marshaled  under  fixed  types,  as  has  been  done  in  the  foj^oing  pages.  Many, 
sometimes  very  peculiar,  forms  come  under  observati^rjtoo  rarely  for  us  to  be 
able  to  build  up  from  them  a  typical  disease  ph  they  can  not  at  present 

be  utilized  except  for  purposes  of  record  as^TmKddual  cases.  A  few  rather 
more  frequently  occurring  forms  may  be  (mumcCated  here  as  an  appendix  to 
those  before  described.  C 

7.  Deep  Keratitis  in  Irido-cycliti^yh  every  case  of  marked  irido-cyclitis 


the  cornea  is  not  perfectly 
irido-cyclitis  .the  participation  o; 
tration  of  gray,  or  later  ofte 
deep  layers.  This  infiltrati 
disappears,  although  it 


tly  dull.  But  in  many  cases  of  severe 
'cornea  is  still  more  pronounced,  an  infil- 
wish,  color  making  its  appearance  in  its 
nder  a  process  of  vascularization,  subsequently 
leaves  a  permanent  opacity  behind  it,  associated 


in  severe  cases  with  fl  ing  of  the  entire  cornea.  Vision  in  these  cases  is 
almost  or  quite  annijP^ited,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  change  in  the  cornea, 
but  also,  and  chie^  on  account  of  the  products  of  the  irido-cyclitis.  These 
cases,  which*  ||3>Q*rsure,  are  very  rare,  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  cases 
of  parenchA^Jbus  keratitis  that  are  associated  with  marked  implication  of 
the  uvea. 

8.  Deep  Scrofulous  Infiltrates  occur  under  the  form  of  extensive  gray, 
sqbs^^eiftly  yellow,  opacities  in  the  middle  and  deep  layers  of  the  cornea  in 
conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  Thev  may  either  proceed  to  suppurate,  or  they  may 
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go  on  to  resorption,  in  which  case  the  cornea  clears  up — sometimes  in  a  surpris¬ 
ing  manner.  For  a  more  detailed  account,  see  Conjunctivitis  Eczematosa 
(page  94). 

9.  Keratitis  Marginalis  Profunda. — This  rare  disease  generally  affects  old 
people,  and  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  one  eye  only,  rarely  in  both.  There 
forms  upon  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  with  moderate  symptoms  of  irritation,  a 
gray,  later  grayish-yellow,  or  even  purulent-yellow  opacity,  which  directly  ad¬ 
joins  the  sclera  and  hence  extends  under  the  limbus,  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
reaches  for  a  distance  of  about  two  millimetres  into  the  transparent  cornea 
(Fig.  56  A).  This  marginal  zone  of  opacity  generally  embraces  from  one  third 
to  one  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  cornea  (most  frequently  the  upper  part), 
or  in  rare  instances  surrounds  the  entire  cornea.  The  surface  of  the  cornea 
over  the  opacity  is  somewhat  dull,  but  shows  no  loss  of  substance,  and  never 
any  exfoliation  of  epithelium.  The  limbus  soon  pushes  forward,  and  with  its 
vessels  covers  the  opacity.  The  irritative  symptoms  disappear  in  from  one  to  two 
weeks,  while  the  marginal  infiltrate  is  transformed  into  a  permanent  gray  opac¬ 
ity  of  the  cornea.  This  opacity  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  arcus  senilis, 


Fig.  56  A.— Keratitis  Marginalis  Profunda. 
The  finety  striate  marginal  zone  represents 
the  limbus,  adjoining  which  above  and  on 
the  outer  and  inner  sides  is  the  arc-shaped 
infiltrate  drawn  in  darker  shading. 


Fig.  56  B.— Striate  Opacity  of  the  Cornea 
after  a  Cataract  Extraction.  The  cica¬ 
trix,  a  b ,  left  by  the  sect^pn,  lies  at  the  up¬ 
per  margin  of  the  corn 


from  which  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  not  being  se  by  a  transparent 

zone  from  the  scleral  margin,  but  passing  into  the  svithout  any  clear  line 

of  demarcation.  Iritis  does  not  occur  in  connec  nth  this  affection  of  the 
cornea,  nor  does  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  as  a^mi^jDnly  twice  have  I  seen  small 
superficial  ulcers  develop  upon  the  cornea.^  S^ijficcount  of  the  marginal  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  residual  opacity,  this  form  oM^eratitis  is  without  danger  to  the 
sight.  \J 

10.  Striate  Opacity  of  the  Cq]  — When  we  examine  carefully  an  in¬ 

flamed  cornea  with  a  magnifyim^G^ss,  we  often  discover  gray  striae  in  it. 
These  may  be  short  and  irreg^Jtot^na  run  in  the  most  diverse  directions.  This 
is  commonly  the  case  in  keratfiy^profunda.  At  other  times  wTe  see  a  system  of 
parallel  striae — e.  g.,  in  ttfe  dHise  opacities  that  occur  in  parenchymatous  kera¬ 
titis  jutting  out  from  tfce margin  of  the  cornea  and  extending  toward  its  center. 
Again,  striae  may  oc<*^f®iat  take  a  radiating  direction,  all  emanating  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  point — e.  g.,  frd^a  corneal  ulcer.  The  anatomical  changes  that  give  origin  to 
the  striae  are  ^NjtlVays  the  same.  It  may  be  that  cells  or  fluid  thrust  the  fibers  of 
the  cornea  l^w^and  so  pass  on  between  them,  taking  a  linear  course.  Such  a 
thing  can  be  effected  artificially  by  injecting  liquid  through  a  puncture  made  in 
the  cqrwSA  In  doing  this  we  fill  a  system  of  parallel  chinks  (Bowman’s  tubes) 
whjdi  woss  the  successive  corneal  lamellae  at  right  angles. 

^V^lated,  long,  very  delicate  gray  lines  appear  to  be  produced  by  turbid 
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fluid  filling  one  of  the  channels  that  lie  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea  and  lodge 
the  nerves  passing  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea  to  its  center. 

Very  frequently,  however,  striae  are  produced  not  by  exudation,  but  by 
wrinkling.  This  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  traumatic  striate  opacity. 

This  is  observed  after  incised  wounds  of  the  cornea,  and  most  beautifully 
after  the  cataract  operation.  Within  the  first  twrenty-four  hours  after  the  oper¬ 
ation  gray  striae  make  their  appearance  in  the  cornea,  which,  starting  from  the 
wound,  extend  sometimes  as  far  as  the  opposite  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  are 
always  disposed  perpendicularly  to  the  length  of  the  wound  (Fig.  56  B). 
These  striae  are  particularly  observable  in  those  cases  in  which  the  lips  of  the 
wound  have  been  somewhat  contused,  as,  for  example,  those  in  which  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  lens  has  been  difficult.  They  generally  pass  off  within  the  first 
eight  days,  and  it  is  only  when  specially  pronounced  that  they  take  several 
weeks  to  disappear.  Such  an  opacity  causes  no  symptoms  of  irritation,  and 
does  not  cause  the  least  disturbance  of  the  healing  of  the  wound.  This  proves 
that  we  do  not  have  to  do  with  a  real  inflammation.  Anatomical  investigation 
has,  in  fact,  shown  that  in  these  cases  cellular  infiltration  is  altogether  wanting, 
and  that  there  is  simply  a  dilatation  of  the  lymph  spaces  of  the  cornea,  which  are 
distended  with  fluid  (Becker,  Laqueur,  Recklinghausen).  The  striate  opacities 
themselves  are  referable  to  wrinkling  of  Descemet’s  membrane,  which  as  a  result 
of  the  incision  near  the  corneal  margin  has  its  tension  relaxed  in  one  direction, 
but  not  in  others  (cf.  Fig.  66). 

A  wrinkling  of  this  sort  may  be  the  cause  of  many  of  the  striate  opacities  that 
are  observed  in  conjunction  with  a  true  keratitis — e.  g.,  the  radiating  streaks 
which  are  often  seen  in  ulcus  serpens  extending  out  into  the  transparent  cornea 
(Hess,  Schirmer). 

A  similar  striate  opacity  of  the  cornea  is  sometimes  observed  in  cases  of 
detachment  of  the  retina,  which  have  been  treated  with  th^^essure  bandage. 
The  eye  becomes  suddenly  very  soft  and  the  anterior  chanH^  remarkably  deep, 
and  in  the  cornea  fine  gray  striae  show  themselves,  cross  in  different 

directions,  so  that  the  opacity  looks  like  creased  ^S^ue  paper.  Here  also, 
without  doubt,  folds  in  the  cornea  take  part  in  ^Qucing  this  effect  (Deutsch- 
mann,  Nuel). 


d? 


II.  Injuries  oixthe  Cornea 


43.  1.  Foreign  Bodies  in  tl, 

bodies  into  the  superficial  1? 
common  of  accidents.  01 


fnea. — The  penetration  of  foreign 
'  of  the  cornea  is  among  the  most 
the  interpalpebral  area  of  the  cornea 
is  the  part  that  suffersj$fcst  from  injuries  due  to  foreign  bodies  as 
from  injuries  in  gentffhN'What  is  most  frequently  observed  are  small, 
particles  of  iron  in  tlWcornea,  particularly  among  mechanics  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  sort,  like  loh>K3iiths,  blacksmiths,  iron  founders,  etc.  These  par¬ 
ticles  do  not  lc^Qike  metallic  iron,  but  vary  from  dark  brown  to  black ; 
for  the  pi^K^es  of  iron,  which,  for  example,  fly  off  when  iron  is  being 
hammer^N^mre  heated  by  the  force  of  the  blow  so  that  they  are  thrown 
out  as^&arks.  Thus  they  become  oxidized  into  ferroso-ferric  oxide  (so- 
cdleiyron  scale),  and  under  this  form  are  found  in  the  cornea.  If  the 
f£utonent  of  iron  remains  sticking  in  the  cornea.it  becomes  surrounded 
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very  soon  by  a  brown  ring,  because  it  impregnates  the  portions  of  the 
cornea  in  its  immediate  vicinity  with  iron  (ferric  hydrate)  and  so  turns 
them  brown.  Fragments  of  coal  are  also  frequently  found  in  the  cor¬ 
nea — for  instance,  in  firemen  or  in  people  after  a  railroad  journey — 
and  fragments  of  stone  in  stonecutters,  stone  breakers,  etc. 

Foreign  bodies  penetrating  into  the  cornea  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  they  are  superficially  situated,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  pry  them  up  with  a  suitable  instrument.  For  this  purpose  we  use 
a  special  needle,  which  is  made  broad  at  its  upper  end,  or  an  instrument 
upon  the  plan  of  a  small  gouge.  In  default  of  such  instruments  we 
may  also  make  use  of  a  sharp  sewing  needle  which  has  been  previously 
sterilized  by  heating  in  a  flame.  It  is  advantageous  first  to  render  the 
cornea  insensitive  by  the  repeated  instillation  of  a  five-per-cent  solution 
of  cocaine.  In  the  case  of  fragments  of  iron,  besides  the  foreign  body 
the  ring  of  brown-colored  corneal  tissue  next  it  should  be  scraped  off. 

If  the  foreign  body  is  not  removed  in  season,  its  expulsion  by  sup¬ 
puration  follows.  An  inflammatory  infiltration  forms  about  it,  sur¬ 
rounding  it  in  the  form  of  a  gray  ring.  Then  the  tissue  of  the  cornea 
in  this  place  breaks  down,  so  that  the  foreign  body  becomes  loose  and 
ultimately  falls  out.  The  resulting  ulcer  generally  becomes  rapidly 
cleansed  and  heals,  leaving  a  small  opacity  after  it.  This  process  of 
elimination  takes  place  with  marked  symptoms  of  irritation,  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  hypersemia  of  the  iris,  or  even  with  iritis,  which  latter  makes 
itself  evident  by  the  formation  of  a  hypopyon  and  of  synechise.  It  is 
only  grains  of  powder  or  of  lime  that  are  known  to  have  the  property  of 
remaining  in  the  cornea  without  exciting  suppuration  becoming 

permanently  incorporated  in  it. 

Much  more  infrequent,  but  also  much  more  sraQ&s,  are  those  cases 
in  which  a  small  foreign  body  has  penetrated  ftTyV  the  deep  layers  of 
the  cornea.  In  this  case,  in  order  to  remqpNtne  foreign  body,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  incise  the  lamellae  of  tfley^nea  that  lie  above  it,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  draw  it  out  with  the  fc^ce^f  If  the  point  of  the  for¬ 
eign  body  projects  into  the  anterior  <<0|m  ber  there  is  the  danger  that, 
in  attempting  to  grasp  the  foreigrj^xly,  the  latter  may  be  pushed  in 
still  farther,  and  may  injure  witlQte  point  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  In 
such  a  case,  therefore,  the  is£Mjlt?ou  sometimes  is  to  make  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  opening  in  the  com^fTvhear  its  margin  and  to  introduce  the  in¬ 
strument  from  this  poi^tlnto  the  anterior  chamber,  by  which  means 
we  press  the  foreigp<jj&dy  from  behind  forward,  so  that  we  can  grasp  it 
by  its  anterior  extowfclty  and  extract  it. 

2.  Solutions^Montinnity  of  the  Cornea. — Superficial  excoriations 
of  the  con^&y^hich  simply  produce  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  epi¬ 
thelial  cown%g,  are  known  as  erosions.  These  are  among  the  most 
freque^ybvtfj  injuries,  such  as  one  gives  himself  by  scratching  the 
eye  the  finger  nail,  with  a  rough  cloth,  a  stiff  leaf  or  twig,  etc. 
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Such  an  injury  is  commonly  accompanied  by  pretty  marked  symptoms 
of  irritation,  such  as  photophobia,  lachrymation,  and  especially  by  vio¬ 
lent  pain.  Examination  of  the  eye  shows,  besides  the  ciliary  injection, 
a  defect  in  the  epithelium,  forming  an  ulcer,  the  floor  of  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  transparent,  so  that  it  is  only  by  taking  the  corneal  reflex  that 
the  loss  of  substance  can  be  discovered.  Healing  generally  takes  place 
within  a  few  days  by  a  complete  regeneration  of  the  epithelium,  start¬ 
ing  from  the  edges  of  the  epithelial  defect;  a  permanent  opacity  does 
not  remain.  Quite  a  good  deal  of  significance  attaches  to  these  trau¬ 
matic  erosions,  from  the  fact  that  not  infrequently  they  are  the  start¬ 
ing-point  of  an  ordinary  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  or  an  ulcus  serpens,  es¬ 
pecially  if  an  opportunity  is  given  for  the  production  of  infection. 
This  latter  is  particularly  apt  to  be  the  case  when  a  conjunctival  trouble 
associated  with  abnormal  conjunctival  secretion,  or  when  a  blennorrhoea 
of  the  lachrymal  sac,  is  present. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  sometimes  recurrences  of  corneal  erosion 
take  place  without  any  new  injury  having  preceded  them  (Arlt). 
After  the  lesion  has  been  to  all  appearances  fully  healed,  marked 
symptoms  of  irritation  set  in  suddenly  several  weeks  or  months  after¬ 
ward  without  known  cause  ;  and  a  loss  of  substance  is  again  found  upon 
the  cornea  in  the  epithelium  at  the  site  of  the  former  injury.  Such 
relapses  may  occur  repeatedly.  They  have  their  cause  probably  in  the 
fact  that  the  epithelium  at  the  original  site  of  injury  has  never  become 
regenerated  in  a  perfectly  normal  fashion,  so  that  under  the  action  of 
any  insignificant  cause  it  is  again  separated  and  casttoff.  It  appears 
that  this  separation  of  the  epithelium  generally  taljo^^ice  in  the  form 
of  a  vesicle,  which,  however,  ruptures  so  quickl}ra!m  we  do  not  get  a 
sight  of  it,  but  only  of  the  consequent  loss  o^Sfestance  in  the  epithe¬ 
lium.  QV 

Erosions  are  best  treated  by  the  appLhS&on  of  a  simple  protective 
bandage,  the  use  of  which  should  be  k(^y!^until  the  epithelium  is  com¬ 
pletely  regenerated.  In  this  measfoe  Iflso  is  found  the  best  protection 
against  relapses;  and  if  the  latterly  occur,  they  require  the  wearing  of 
the  bandage  a  second  time,  an^^hat,  too,  for  a  sufficiently  long  period. 
If  marked  symptoms  of  an  j^ompanying  inflammation  exist,  and  these 
are  not  relieved  by  the^0ti^e  alone,  we  may  instill  atropine. 

The  deeper  tuound^TxSl he  cornea  are  usually  either  incised  or  lacer¬ 
ated  wounds.  Tln^rliargins  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury  be¬ 
come  cloudy  aycj^wollen  through  imbibition  of  fluid  (tears  or  aqueous). 
In  irregular,  Jt^Thted  wounds,  this  may  occur  to  a  very  great  extent. 
As  the  WQu^^ieal  the  cloudiness  of  their  edges  in  large  part  disap¬ 
pears,  ^O^^gh  a  dense  opacity  always  remains  along  the  line  corre- 
spondiii^  tov  the  solution  of  continuity,  and  this  opacity  is  very  fre- 
°1H^%  associated  with  an  irregular  bulging  of  the  cornea  (giving  rise 
ip  irregular  astigmatism).  Corneal  wounds  a] 


are  particularly  dangerous 
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under  two  circumstances — i.  e.,  when  they  are  infected  and  when  they 
perforate  the  cornea.  In  the  former  case  a  purulent  keratitis  develops 
which  may  give  rise  to  extensive  destruction  of  the  cornea.  In  the 
latter  case  prolapse  of  the  iris  occurs,  provided  the  wound  is  large 
enough.  Moreover,  the  iris  or  the  lens  may  be  injured  at  the  same 
time,  and  lastly  there  exists,  as  in  all  perforating  lesions  of  the  eyeball, 
the  danger  of  an  inflammation  of  the  deep  parts  of  the  eye,  produced 
by  infection,  and  very  frequently  ending  in  the  destruction  of  the 
organ. 

The  treatment  of  recent  wounds  of  the  cornea  demands  as  its  prime 
requisite  that  we  should  strive  to  prevent  infection.  We  cleanse  the 
eye  with  antiseptic  solutions,  strew  the  wound  with  finely  powdered 
iodoform,  and,  after  we  have  dropped  in  atropine  to  combat  any  iritis 
that  may  exist,  we  apply  a  protective  bandage.  If  we  are  dealing  with 
a  perforating  wound  of  the  cornea,  the  greatest  possible  quiet  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  (rest  in  bed)  is  requisite  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
speedy  and  solid  closure  of  the  wound.  If  the  iris  is  prolapsed,  it 
should  be  so  excised,  after  carefully  separating  it  from  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  that  no  iris  remains  any  longer  incarcerated  in  the  wound ; 
according  to  just  the  same  principle  that  holds  good  for  prolapses  of 
the  iris  of  spontaneous  origin.  (For  more  precise  particulars  in  regard 
to  perforating  wounds  of  the  cornea,  see  §§  53  and  54.) 

3.  Injuries  of  the  Cornea  by  Caustic  Agents  and  by  Burns. — These 
occur  simultaneously  with  the  analogous  injuries  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  are  produced  by  the  same  causes  that  these  are  (see  jj^e  110).  In 
fact,  in  the  case  of  such  injuries  of  the  e}'eball,  it  is  J^fcisbly  the  part 
which  the  cornea  takes  in  the  process  that  is  a  crUACbn  for  the  prog¬ 
nosis — for  the  most  harmful  consequences  of  t^cse  injuries  are  the 
opacities  which  are  left  in  the  cornea.  The  c^jQfled  or  burned  cornea 
looks  dull  and  opaque.  The  extent  of  UuO©acity  depends  upon  the 
extent  of  the  burn,  but  the  intensity  of  S^g/opacity  depends  upon  the 
depth  to  which  the  corneal  tissue  hasten  destroyed.  In  light  cases 
the  color  of  the  opaque  cornea  is  gray^iut  in  severe  cases  whitish.  In 
the  worst  cases  the  cornea  is  all  iidKfhite  as  porcelain,  dry  upon  its  sur¬ 
face,  and  quite  insensitive  *  cornea  is  completely  necrotic.  In 

general  it  is  not  always  eaNNJo  estimate  from  the  character  of  the  in¬ 
jury  alone  how  deeply  Jrfrexcrestructive  process  has  penetrated  into  the 
cornea,  and  hence  cautm*r  is  advisable  in  giving  the  prognosis. 

The  injury  is  rally  followed  by  sharp  pain.  It  heals  by  the 
extrusion  of  the^fe^a  tissue.  In  the  lightest  cases,  in  which  the  injury 
has  affectedA&^pithelium  only,  the  processes  of  extrusion  and  of  heal¬ 
ing  occur  \S^Napidly  (as  in  the  frequent  cases  of  burns  of  the  cornea 
produce<i\y  a  curling  iron).  If  the  destructive  process  has  made  its 
way  ift^)tMe  parenchyma  of  the  cornea,  a  delimiting  suppuration  sets 
in,  Qjjch  leads  to  the  separation  of  the  eschar ;  the  loss  of  substance 
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thus  produced  heals,  leaving  a  permanent  opacity.  If  the  destructive 
process  has  at  any  point  gone  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  perforation  of  the  latter  develops  after  the  separation  of  the  eschar. 
The  iris  then  prolapses,  and  the  resulting  cicatrization  unites  the  iris 
to  the  cornea  (cicatrix  of  the  cornea  with  anterior  synechia).  In  a 
similar  way  adhesions  often  develop  between  the  cornea  and  the  con¬ 
junctiva  of  the  lids  (symblepharon),  provided  that  a  loss  of  substance 
is  present  in  the  latter  also.  The  treatment  of  injuries  produced  by 
burns  and  caustics  has  already  received  mention  under  the  head  of  the 
analogous  injuries  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Contusions  of  the  cornea ,  produced  by  force  applied  to  the  latter  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  through  the  lids,  often  result  in  an  extensive  opacity  which  occupies  the 
central  portions  of  the  cornea,  and  under  the  magnifying  glass  can  be  resolved 
into  delicate  gray  striae  interlacing  in  different  directions.  As  this  opacity  is 
situated  in  the  intermediate  and  the  deep  layers  of  the  cornea,  it  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  under  the  head  of  keratitis  profunda  (page  194).  The  striae  may  in 
part  be  referable  to  wrinkling  of  Descemet’s  membrane,  and  be  dependent  upon 
the  reduction  in  the  intra- ocular  pressure  that  often  occurs  after  contusions 
of  the  cornea  (see  §  8 G). 

Severe  contusions  of  the  cornea  may  cause  its  rupture  (ruptura  corneae). 
Such  ruptures  are  much  less  commonly  observed  than  are  those  of  the  sclera. 
Moreover,  while  ruptures  of  the  sclera  are  generally  pretty  much  alike  in  respect 
to  position  and  direction  (see  §  53),  ruptures  of  the  cornea  follow  no  rule  with 
regard  to  the  way  they  run.  In  most  cases  the  wounds  are  nearly  rectilinear, 
but  sometimes  they  look  jagged,  and  are  flap-shaped.  Most  of  the  cases  of 
rupture  of  the  cornea  that  I  have  seen  were  the  result  of  ^Jdws  from  a  whip¬ 
lash,  and  these  generally  in  young  people.  If  the  edg^^Xffhe  wounds  gape 
widely,  as  is  especially  the  case  in  flap  wounds,  we  m^jnhke  the  attempt  to 
unite  them  by  fine,  superficially  disposed  sutures.  JsjQSetimes  it  is  possible  in 
this  way  to  save  the  eye,  although  such  marked  iMHening  and  opacity  of  the 
cornea  always  remain  that  the  visual  power  is  nX^ed  to  a  minimum. 

The  healing  of  incised  toounds  of  the  camcUakes  place  quickly,  when,  as  is 
pre-eminently  the  case  in  operation  w*ou\d4  the  edges  are  smooth  and  are 
closely  applied  to  each  other.  The  edg&^of  the  wound  then  soon  become  ag¬ 
glutinated  by  a  mass  which  consists  oKfifcrin  and  round  cells,  and  which  later 
organizes  into  a  delicate  eicatrixj@pcling  the  corneal  lamellae  together.  Bow¬ 
man’s  and  Descemet’s  meinbrnfoAdo  not  reunite.  During  the  first  few  days 
the  epithelium  of  the  ante  SS*  face  of  the  cornea  grows  rapidly  over  the  lips 
of  the  wound  and  down  bjSlyieen  them ;  this  involution  of  the  epithelium  some¬ 
times  extending  as  fa^asjfcne  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea.  By  reason  of  the 
permanent  adhesion  oOlfe  lips  of  the  wound  that  takes  place  later,  the  intrud¬ 
ing  epithelium  is^gMtaially  squeezed  back  from  below  up  toward  the  surface, 
and  the  epithehfiljnvolution  disappears.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  persistent. 
In  that  ca^vm  wound  externally  looks  as  though  it  had  healed  smoothly, 
while  reJIffi^inly  the  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea  are  united  by  a  firm  cicatrix. 
Such  sotir^nay  be  ruptured  by  moderate  pressure  upon  them ;  and  this  explains 
whar^^that  the  scar  left  by  a  cataract  operation  sometimes— it  may  be  years 
^terward — splits  asunder  on  very  slight  provocation. 
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III.  Opacities  of  the  Cornea. 


44.  Opacity  of  the  cornea  is  a  constant  accompaniment  of  every 
inflammation  of  the  latter.  This  recent  inflammatory  opacity  is  of  a 
changeable  nature,  increasing  or  diminishing  according  to  the  course 
of  the  inflammation.  From  this  variety  we  must  distinguish  those 
opacities  which  are  stationary,  whether  they  represent  the  residua  of 
an  inflammation  that  has  already  run  its  course,  or  have  developed 
gradually  without  any  antecedent  inflammation.  These  stationary 
opacities,  of  which  alone  we  shall  treat  here,  we  call  opacities  of  the 
cornea  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  by  far  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  poor  sight,  and  hence  have  a  particular  claim  upon 
the  interest  of  the  physician. 

We  distinguish  stationary  opacities  of  the  cornea  into  those  of  in¬ 
flammatory  origin  and  those  which  have  developed  without  any  ante¬ 
cedent  inflammation. 

Opacities  of  the  cornea  of  inflammatory  origin  are  the  consequence 
of  a  keratitis,  either  suppurative  or  non-suppurative.  In  the  first  case 
the  tissue  of  the  cornea,  which  has  been  destroyed  by  suppuration,  is 
replaced  by  cicatricial  tissue,  and  the  opacities  thereby  produced  are 
corneal  cicatrices  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  In  this  category 
also  are  to  be  counted  most  opacities  which  remain  after  injuries.  The 
cornea  may  also  have  opacities  remaining  after  a  non-suppurative 
keratitis,  either  because  its  tissue  has  been  so  altered  by  the  deposition 
of  exudate  which  has  taken  place  that  it  does  not  even  aftqrjprd  regain 
its  physiological  transparency,  or  because  the  exudate  iWjflji  part  be¬ 
comes  organized  and  thus  remains  as  new  tissue  in  tiOjcornea  (an  ex¬ 
ample  is  a  pannus  which  has  been  transformed  infcT^nnective  tissue). 
Opacities  that  are  situated  in  the  epithelium  are  comparatively 
rare,  occurring,  for  instance,  in  those  casesJ©which  the  epithelium 
as  a  result  of  constant  mechanical  irrita^jo^— in  trichiasis — becomes 
thickened  and  hence  opaque. 

The  appearance  of  opacities  of  the  wrnea  varies  according  to  their 
degree  of  intensity  and  their  age  t  opacities  appear  as  trans¬ 

lucent  bluish-white  spots  withnffs^ines  altogether  hazy — maculce  or 
nubeculce  cornece .  Well-mafl^Jr  opacities  are  grayish-white  or  pure 
white,  and  are  usually  prerttQharply  outlined ;  moreover,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  they  are  apt  to  beSfcawersed  by  vessels  which  afterward  become 
fewer  or  disappear  ^^JS^ether.  The  surface  of  the  opacity  generally 
lies  on  a  level  witl  adjacent  healthy  cornea,  especially  if  the  opaci¬ 
ties  are  smalD^jrtb^ugh  elevation  or  depression  of  the  surface  of  the 
cornea  at  th^we  of  the  cicatrix  is  also  observed.  Elevation  of  the 
surface  is-^ommonly  the  result  of  an  ectasis  of  the  cicatrix.  More 
rarely  i^g)ca  used  by  excessive  development  of  cicatricial  tissue,  or  by 
thick(0mg  of  the  epithelium  upon  the  surface  of  the  cicatrix.  De- 
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pression  of  the  surface  of  the  cornea  at  the  site  of  the  cicatrix  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  case  of  small  cicatrices  from  the  incomplete 
filling  up  of  the  ulcer  with  cicatricial  tissue  ( facet  of  the  cornea ).  In 
the  case  of  larger  cicatrices  that  have  developed  in  consequence  of 
extensive  perforation  of  the  cornea,  or  more  rarely  as  a  result  of  a  severe 
non-purulent  keratitis,  a  flattening  of  the  entire  cornea  may  follow 
from  the  retraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  (applanatio  cornece).  This 
is  especially  apt  to  occur  if  a  plastic  irido-cyclitis  had  existed  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  inflammation  of  the  cornea;  for,  on  account  of  this 
irido-cyclitis,  extensive  membranous  exudates  are  deposited  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  eye,  which  by  their  contraction  diminish  the  intra-ocular 
pressure,  and  so  favor  the  flattening  of  the  cornea. 

With  many  cicatrices  incarceration  of  the  iris  occurs.  This  is  a 
proof  that  there  has  been  an  antecedent  perforation  of  the  cornea; 
hence  such  cicatrices  are  always  very  thick.  It  is  important  to  deter- 
fnine  in  any  special  case  whether  a  cicatrix  of  the  cornea  is  or  is  not 
connected  with  the  iris,  since  an  incarceration  of  the  iris  may  entail 
serious  consequences.  We  recognize  the  presence  of  such  an  anterior 
synechia  by  the  displacement  of  the  pupil  toward  the  site  of  the  in¬ 
carceration,  and  furthermore  by  the  unequal  depth  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  which  is  always  shallower  near  the  place  where  the  iris  is 
adherent.  In  many  cases,  also,  the  dark  color  of  the 
evidence  of  the  incarcerated  iris,  the  pigment  of  which  shows 
the  cicatricial  tissue.  The  union  between  iris  and  cicatrix  is  often 
confined  to  quite  a  small  spot,  so  small,  sometimes,  only  a  very  fine 
filament  rises  from  the  iris  and  passes  over  to  the  S^trix  in  the  cornea. 
At  other  times  broad  adhesions  exist,  and  th^&Sfay  even  be  an  incar¬ 
ceration  of  the  entire  pupillary  margin  of  tiGSiris  in  the  cicatrix.  In 
this  case  occlusio  and  seclusio  pupillae  ar^G&duced,  with  their  baneful 
consequences  (see  §  68). 

45.  Disturbance  of  Vision  pradi^gj  by  Opacities  of  the  Cornea. — 

Every  opacity  which  falls  wholly^^in  part  within  the  pupillary  region 
of  the  cornea  results  in  disturbance  of  vision;  for  the  sum  of  the 
incident  rays  at  the  site  ofjm@  opacity,  instead  of  being  all  permitted 
to  pass  through  the  cowwa^is  divided  into  two  parts :  one  part  is 
absorbed  by  the  cicatrix^ris  reflected  off  from  it ;  the  other  part  pene¬ 
trates  through  it  LfftiQhe  eye.  The  relation  between  these  two  parts 
depends  upon  th^Jensity  of  the  opacity ;  the  denser  it  is,  the  more 
numerous  am.  reflected,  the  less  numerous  the  transmitted,  rays. 
Hence  the  c^fcrix  does  harm  by  cutting  off  light.  To  be  sure,  this 
factor  b^Gpcs  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  only  in  very  dense 
opacift^Ostnce  we  are  able  to  see  with  very  much  less  light  than  we 
usi^iNy  get.  Thus  we  see  through  a  stenopaeic  slit  scarcely  less  clearly 
A^cftif  affected  with  an  error  of  refraction  even  more  clearly  (§  139) — 
^[ian  with  the  naked  eye,  although  the  slit  allows  but  little  light  to  pass. 
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So,  also,  people  with  abnormally  contracted  pupils  are  still  able  to  see 
with  perfect  distinctness.  The  real  cause  of  the  disturbance  of  vision 
produced  by  corneal  opacities  is  not,  therefore,  the  cutting  oil  of  light, 
but  rather  the  scattering  ( diffusion )  of  light.  For,  rays  passing  through 
a  turbid  medium,  such  as  a  cloudy  cornea,  are  not  regularly  refracted, 
but  are  scattered  in  all  directions,  just  as  if  they  emanated  from  the 
turbid  stratum  itself.  Thus,  when  a  physicist  requires  a  uniform  illu¬ 
mination,  he  makes  the  light  from  a  luminous  body  pass  through  a 
ground-glass  plate  or  through  oiled  paper,  substances  which  may  then 
be  considered  to  act  as  self-luminous  bodies  themselves.  The  diffusion 
of  the  rays  is  the  more  complete  the  denser  the  opacity. 

With  respect  to  the  density  and  the  extent  of  the  opacity,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cases  are  possible  :  1.  A  dense  opacity  occupies  the  whole  pupil¬ 
lary  region  of  the  cornea.  Then  all  the  light  that  issues  through  the 
scar  is  diffused  ;  no  image  at  all  of  external  objects  is  formed  upon  the 
retina,  and  therefore  there  can  not  be  qualitative  but  only  quantitative 
vision.  2.  A  slight  opacity  covers  the  whole  pupillary  area.  In  this 
case  the  diffusion  of  light  is  not  complete.  A  part  of  the  rays  is  re¬ 
fracted,  although  not  quite  regularly ;  another  part  is  diffused.  Hence 
there  are  retinal  images  formed,  which  are,  however,  indistinct ;  and, 
besides,  there  is  much  diffused  light.  3.  Only  a  part  of  the  pupillary 
region  is  taken  up  by  the  opacity,  while  the  remaining  part  is  normally 
transparent.  Then  distinct  retinal  images  are  produced  by  means  of 
the  latter  clear  portion,  but  at  the  same  time  much  diffused  light  is 
thrown  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  by  means  of  the  cloucted  portion. 
Hence  in  this  case  also  vision  is  disturbed,  and  that  dazzling 

which  the  diffused  light  causes.  ..  ..  J2T 

To  the  disturbance  of  vision  produced  by  diffimph  there  is  often 
added  that  caused  by  the  irregular  curvature  ^oQue  corneal  surface, 
which  is  so  often  present  at  the  site  of  opac^wy  There  is  thus  pro¬ 
duced  that  refractive  condition  which  isWeai§iated  by  the  name  of 
irregular  astigmatism  (see  §  148).  If  t^  opacity  of  the  cornea  corre¬ 
sponds  to  a  flattening  of  the  surface,  Q  m  facets  of  the  cornea,  this 
spot  refracts  less  strongly  and  is  hyR0pietropic  ;  if  the  cornea  is  bulged 
forward  at  the  site  of  the  opacjlQte  in  the  case  of  ectasiae,  excessive 
refraction,  and  with  it  myopi’H,  aw  produced.  In  ectatic  cicatrices  of 
the  cornea  the  abnormal  to®  Curvature  is  not  confined  to  the  cicatrix, 
but  extends  to  the  neigh^j^ng  transparent  portion  of  the  cornea  also, 
so  that,  as  a  rule,  noqi^ion  of  the  cornea  retains  its  normal  curvature. 
In  consequence  of  irregular  astigmatism,  objects  appear  indistinct, 
distorted,  and  Mfe^Salso  double  or  multiple. 

The  distfii^fcice  of  vision  produced  by  an  opacity  of  the  cornea 
often  entailfc  still  other  indirect  results.  Among  these  are  strabismus, 
nystagrfsfiVajid  myopia.  The  last  named  is  in  many  cases  only  appar¬ 
ent.  rSiie  patient  with  corneal  opacities  brings  minute  objects  unusu- 
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ally  close  to  his  eye,  in  order  to  make  their  retinal  images  as  large  as 
possible,  and  so  in  a  measure  compensate  for  their  indistinctness. 
Nevertheless,  elongation  of  the  axis  of  the  eye — i.  e.,  true  myopia — may 
ultimately  develop  in  consequence  of  the  great  accommodation  and 
convergence  necessitated  through  such  an  excessive  approximation  of 
objects. 

Treatment. — The  chief  task  that  this  has  to  attend  to  is  to  improve 
the  sight.  The  means  employed  for  this  purpose  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Clearing  up  of  the  Opacity. — In  the  case  of  every  opacity  of 
recent  date  we  must  first  try  to  clear  it  up  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
application  of  irritants  (see  page  157). 

In  older  opacities,  which  can  not  be  cleared  up  any  further  by  me¬ 
dicinal  means,  the  next  step  apparently  would  be  to  render  the  cornea 
transparent  once  more  by  excising  the  opaque  layers  with  the  knife. 
Such  attempts,  however,  have  resulted  unsuccessfully,  for  the  loss  of 
substance  resulting  from  the  excision  of  the  opacity  heals  again  with 
the  formation  of  cicatricial  tissue — that  is,  with  the  formation  of  an 
opacity,  just  as  before.  Removal  of  opacities  by  operation  is  only  in¬ 
dicated  when  they  are  situated  in  the  epithelium,  since  losses  of  epi¬ 
thelium  are  made  good  by  normal  transparent  epithelium.  Cases  in 
which  removal  of  the  epithelium — ahrasio  cornea} — is  indicated,  are 
those  in  which  the  epithelium  has  been  thickened  by  mechanical  irrita¬ 
tion,  as  in  trichiasis ;  also  in  those  in  which  lead,  lime,  or  grains  of 
powder  are  imbedded  in  the  epithelium. 

In  cases  in  which  the  cornea  is  cicatricial  throughout,  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  restore  the  sight  by  transplanty^^  of  the  cornea. 
A  circular  piece  is  excised  by  means  of  a  smajwfephine  from  the 
opaque  cornea,  and  an  equally  large  piece  ofvjQtoormally  transparent 
cornea  (from  the  eye  of  a  human  being  or  oFprfShiimal)  is  inserted  in  the 
opening.  The  transplanted  piece  of  corneiNmites,  as  a  rule,  hut  after¬ 
ward  becomes  opaque,  and  completeftjovfor  the  most  part,  so  that 
the  patient  gains  nothing.  ^ 

(b)  The  optical  aids  that  may  ^)employed  for  improving  the  sight 
are  glasses  and  the  stenopseica^rture.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  to 
bring  nothingbut  the  transnXj3yt  part  of  the  cornea  into  use  for  vision, 
and  to  exclude  the  poiA^Kbearing  the  opacity,  by  which  means  the 
dazzling  due  to  diff  iisic0h  prevented.  Glasses  may  sometimes  be  of 
advantage  when  the\$Jhcity  is  complicated  with  changes  in  the  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  coraeaC^ 

(c)  J)ispla<(0ybnt  of  the  pupil  by  means  of  iridectomy  (after  the 
method  oM^p)  is  generally  the  only  means  of  restoring  sight  in  the 
case  of  dm^^  opacities  which  entirely  conceal  the  pupil.  (For  the  indi- 
cations\anh  the  method  of  performing  this  operation,  see  the  section  on 
op&(ayo)is,  §  155.) 

yin  large  and  very  white  cicatrices  of  the  cornea  it  is  often  desirable 
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to  do  away  with  the  disfigurement  that  they  produce.  For  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  purpose,  tattooing  of  the  cornea  (De  Wecker)  is  of  service. 
This  procedure  depends  upon  the  observation  that  many  bodies,  as,  for 
example,  grains  of  powder,  may  become  imbedded  in  the  cornea  and 
remain  there  permanently.  Tattooing  consists  in  giving  the  white  cica¬ 
trix  a  black  tint  by  means  of  India  ink,  which  is  introduced  into  the 
cicatricial  tissue  by  being  repeatedly  pricked  in  with  a  needle.  The 
tattooing  needles  used  for  this  purpose  consist  either  of  a  bundle  of 
ordinary  sharp-pointed  needles  (Taylor),  or  of  a  single  broad  needle 
which  is  channeled  for  the  reception  of  the  ink  (grooved  needle  of  De 
Wecker). 


From  the  form  and  position  of  corneal  opacities  we  may  often  gather  an 
impression  as  to  the  variety  of  keratitis  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  Thus: 

{a)  Maculae  of  the  cornea  originate  from  small  corneal  ulcers.  They  most 
frequently  develop  in  childhood  as  a  consequence  of  conjunctivitis  eczematosa, 
and  in  that  case  are  often  distinguished  by  being  situated  on  the  margin  of  the 
cornea.  Quite  characteristic  opacities  are  the  elongated  ones  that  are  left  by 
a  vascular  fasciculus. 

(b)  Opacities  which  are  thin  and  diffused,  but  which  are  nevertheless 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  cornea,  are  mostly  the  result  of  pannus  or 
of  parenchymatous  keratitis.  Opacities  resulting  from  pannus  are  situated 
superficially,  while  those  due  to  parenchymatous  keratitis  are  situated  in  the 
depth  of  the  cornea,  and  when  examined  with  the  magnifying  glass  disclose, 
even  years  after  the  inflammation  has  ceased,  the  presence  of  deep-seated  vessels. 

(c)  Extensive,  tendinous-looking  opacities,  without  incarceration  of  the  iris, 

in  which  chalky-white  dots  are  often  visible,  are  observed  afft\  particularly 
severe  cases  of  parenchymatous  keratitis.  Similar  wdfite  dotfcateopccur  some¬ 
times  in  the  opacities  due  to  pannus  (see  page  82) ;  also  in  tpjp?  resulting  from 
corrosion  by  lime,  in  this  case  depending  upon  imbed doeOSlcareo us  particles. 
Finally,  cicatrices  with  incrustation  of  lead  are  also  cj/Swtaguished  by  a  sharply 
circumscribed,  extremely  Tvhite  opacity.  yy  = 

(d)  Marginal,  crescentic,  or  arcuate  opach^  are  the  consequence  of  ca¬ 
tarrhal  ulcers  or  of  keratitis  marginalis ;  tteyV^Aild  not  be  confounded  with 
an  arcus  senilis. 

(e)  Marginal  scars  with  incarcerationolStfie  iris  form  after  perforating  ulcers 
in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  They  an^Jound,  often  consisting  of  a  thinner, 
dark  center  (the  incarcerated  iris)  sw^tMnded  by  a  white  cicatricial  ring.  They 
lie  so  far  peripherally  as  often  t%^xCAd  into  the  limbus,  and  on  account  of  this 
peripheral  situation  are  assogi^p  with  a  particularly  marked  displacement  of 
the  pupil. 

(/)  Large,  dense  ^matrices  with  inclusion  of  the  iris,  wThicli  often  occupy 
the  whole  cornea  excG&fa  narrow  rim  about  the  margin,  are  most  frequently 
produced  by  anjiL&AJerpens  or  by  acute  blennorrhoea.  The  same  sort  of  ex¬ 
tensive  cicatriq{V^o  occur  after  keratomalacia,  diphtheria,  and  burns;  in  the 
last  two  casesN^^ftrices  upon  the  conjunctiva  are  never  wanting,  and  conduce 
to  the  corr^t  diagnosis. 

(<7)  defined  punctate  or  striate  cicatrices  are  the  result  of  trauma¬ 

tism,  ^diether  effected  by  accident  or  by  design  (operation). 
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(h)  Dense,  white  cicatrices,  which  occupy  the  lowermost  part  of  the  cornea 
and  terminate  above  in  an  almost  horizontal  border,  are  caused  by  keratitis  e 
lagophthalmo.  Sometimes  we  see  men  in  whom  such  cicatrices  are  present  in 
both  eyes.  In  this  case  the  cicatrices  are  usually  the  consequence  of  some  severe 
disease,  in  which  a  condition  of  somnolence  and  a  resulting  imperfect  closure 
of  the  lids  were  present  and  lasted  for  some  time. 

( i )  Opacities  in  the  lowermost  part  of  the  cornea  having  the  shape  of  a 
triangle  with  its  apex  directed  upward  are  the  result  of  a  parenchymatous  kera¬ 
titis  which,  contrary  to  rule,  has  become  localized  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
cornea,  or  are  due  to  the  deposition  of  an  exudate  upon  the  posterior  corneal 
surface. 

(j)  Small,  bluish-white  opacities  which  are  situated  at  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  and  project  into  the  transparent  part  of  it  under  the  form  of  obtuse- 
angled  triangles,  are  the  residua  of  a  sclerosing  keratitis. 

A  peculiar  sort  of  opacity  is  that  which  develops  when  the  anterior  chamber 
remains  for  some  time  filled  with  blood.  Then  the  cornea  takes  on  an  intense 
reddish,  brownish,  or  brownish-green  color,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  so 
opaque  that  the  parts  beneath  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  through  it.  It 
gradually  clears  again,  beginning  at  the  edge,  but  only  in  rare  cases  becomes 
once  more  perfectly  transparent,  and  then  only  after  months  or  years  have 
elapsed.  In  that  stage  in  which  the  central  brown  portion  is  surrounded  by  a 
narrow  marginal  zone  which  has  regained  its  transparency,  it  looks  as  if  a 
brown-colored  crystalline  lens  had  prolapsed  into  the  anterior  chamber  and  was 
lying  behind  the  cornea.  The  coloration  of  the  cornea  in  this  case  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  blood  coloring  matter  being  dissolved  by  diffusion  penetrates  into 
the  cornea  and  is  deposited  there  under  the  form  of  crystals  of  haematoidin 
(Vossius,  Treacher  Collins,  etc.). 

Opacities  that  are  produced  by  the  deposition  of  an  exudjate  sometimes  ex¬ 
hibit  an  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  and  henccvJ^ftmg  to  those  rare 
cases  in  which  an  anterior  synechia  exists  without  a  prelirrpphrjj  perforation  of  the 
cornea.  The  iris  is  drawn  up  to  the  posterior  surface/fr^TTne  cornea  by  the  exu¬ 
date,  while  it  is  contracting  and  undergoing  orawS^ation,  and  becomes  fixed 
there.  In  a  similar  way  anterior  synechia  witft^gfcJ preliminary  perforation  of 
the  cornea  is  observed  in  those  case.s  in  whk*M>li0  iris  has  been  pushed  forward 
as  far  as  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornedUnJl  Kept  there  for  some  time.  The 
iris  in  such  cases  becomes  agglutinated  t<r^e  cornea  in  spots,  and  if  it  afterward, 
either  spontaneously  or  as  the  result  an  iridectomy,  returns  to  its  normal 
position,  these  agglutinated  parts  remain  attached  to  the  cornea.  We  then 
either  find  the  iris  extensively  ac^tent  to  the  cornea,  or  one  or  two  tags  arise 
from  it,  whose  apices  are  ir  *Mr.  □to  the  posterior  corneal  surface.  The  same 
thing  may  take  place  if  the^aterior  chamber  has  been  effaced  for  some  length 
of  time,  so  that  iris  an^ccynea  have  been  directly  in  contact  with  each  other. 

Cicatrices  of  the  cornea  often  undergo  subsequent  metamorphoses.  It 
often  happens  thal^gjicate  cicatrices  dating  from  childhood  no  longer  appear 
in  adult  life  un^r  the  guise  of  a  continuous  opacity,  but  are  traversed  by 
clear  striae ^m^Vlacing  in  all  directions  and  thus  dividing  the  opacity  into 
small  seplA^^ireas.  This  peculiar  aspect  of  an  opacity  always  indicates  that 
the  latter  nks  lasted  a  very  long  time.  The  explanation  of  it  probably  is  that 
in  tfor?iraprs*itial  growth  of  the  cornea  new-formed  transparent  fibers  develop 
bfetw^m  the  old  opaque  ones.  It  may  also  happen  that  cicatrices,  originally 
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flat,  later  become  ectatic.  Markedly  ectatic  cicatrices,  the  most  prominent  point 
of  which  is  but  incompletely  covered  by  the  lids,  not  infrequently  display  at  this 
point  a  xerotic  condition  of  the  epithelium,  which  looks  dry  and  epidermoid. 
In  old,  dense  cicatrices,  yellow  spots  sometimes  develop,  caused  by  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  concretions  of  a  hyaline  or  amyloid  substance.  Small,  chalky-white 
specks  imbedded  in  the  cicatrix  are  to  be  referred  to  a  deposition  of  lime.  In 
fact,  small  calcareous  plates  are  frequently  thus  formed,  which,  when  they  be¬ 
come  loose,  can  be  picked  off  with  a  forceps.  In  these  cases  we  have  to  do 
with  different  varieties  of  retrograde  metamorphosis,  which  are  referable  to  an 
insufficiency  of  nutrition  of  the  dense  cicatricial  tissue.  Such  processes  may 
give  rise  to  the  softening  and  ulcerative  disintegration  of  old  cicatrices — so- 
called  atheromatous  ulcers,  which  not  infrequently  induce  perforation. 

Corneal  Opacities  of  Non-inflammatory  Origin. — These  are  mostly 
referable  to  a  lowering  of  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea.  The  typical  example  of 
a  physiological  non-inflammatory  opacity,  which  appears  in  the  cornea  of  sound 
eyes  in  advanced  life,  is  the  arcus  senilis  (gerontoxon  cornese),  which  has  been 
described  in  speaking  of  the  anatomy  of  the  cornea.  The  arcus  senilis  is 
formed  by  the  deposition  of  hyaline  masses  and  minute  particles  of  lime  in  the 
more  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea,  close  to  the  limbus;  its  cause  is  assumed 
to  be  senile  atrophy  of  the  limbus,  with  involution  of  a  portion  of  the  vascular 
loops  contained  in  it. 


Opacities  resembling  the  arcus  senilis  are  also  found  in  conjunction  with 
other  affections  of  the  limbus — e.  g.,  with  the  growths  of  vernal  catarrh,  with 
small  neoplasms,  and  sometimes  even  with  a  large  pinguecula. 

Among  pathological  opacities  of  non-inflammatory  origin  the  principal  one 
requiring  mention  is  the  zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea .*  This  forms  a  gray  stripe 
from  three  to  five  millimetres  broad,  which  passes  straight  across  the  cornea,  a 
little  below  its  center.  It  develops  with  extreme  slowness,  occupying  years  in 
its  progress;  the  first  parts  to  appear  being  the  two  termimi^|i^ints  of  the 
opaque  stripe — that  is,  the  portions  of  the  opacity  lying  nefuysMhe  outer  and 
inner  margins  of  the  cornea.  These  points  are  always  sepaj^wrfrom  the  margin 
of  the  cornea  by  a  narrow,  transparent  zone.  StartingA^1  them  the  opacity 
gradually  pushes  its  way  toward  the  middle  line,  HSere  the  two  parts  of  it 
unite,  and  thus  close  in  the  opaque  zone  whicjMyrcrs  the  lower  half  of  the 
cornea.  This  zone  is,  accordingly,  broadest  an(^n/sr  opaque  at  its  two  extrem¬ 
ities,  these  being  its  oldest  parts  (Fig.  57).  examining  it  pretty  closely,  es¬ 
pecially  with  a  magnifying  glass,  we  ascet&Jin  that  the  opacity,  which  has  a 
sharply  defined  outline  on  all  sides,  is  <@toposed  of  minute  white  or  gray  dots 
which  lie  quite  superficially  in  the  eiCy^lium  or  directly  beneath  it;  hence  we 
usually  find  the  surface  of  the  cortidO™*  the  opacity  roughened  like  shagreen 
or  covered  with  minute  promin 

Zonular  opacity  of  the  wpxi&d generally  develops  in  eyes  which  have  nearly 
or  quite  lost  their  sight  in  Ttfn sequence  of  some  intra-ocular  affection  (irido¬ 
cyclitis,  glaucoma),  and^fQhis  case  it  is  practically  of  little  significance.  It  is 
only  very  rarely  (am  I<!>n  only  in  elderly  people)  that  we  encounter  it  in  eyes 
which  are  other^gi^crfectly  sound,  so  that  here  the  corneal  opacity  itself  is 
the  sole  cause  disturbance  of  vision  (senile  zonular  opacity). 

The  anatqprichl  changes  that  are  the  fundamental  factors  in  producing  zonu- 


*  Synonym  :  Ribbon-shaped  opacity  of  the  cornea. 
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Fig.  57.— Zonular  Opac¬ 
ity  of  the  Cornea. 


lar  opacity  of  the  cornea  consist  in  the  deposition  of  hyaline  masses  and  of  lime 
in  the  epithelium  and  in  the  uppermost  lamellae  of  the  cornea. 

Zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea  depends  upon  a  disturbance  of  nutrition, 
caused  by  a  lessened  ability  on  the  part  of  the  cornea  to  withstand  external  in¬ 
jurious  influences.  The  position  and  extent  of  the  opac¬ 
ity  correspond  to  the  palpebral  zone  of  the  cornea — i.  e., 
that  part  of  it  wflffch  lies  exposed  in  the  palpebral  fissure 
even  when  the  latter  is  but  slightly  opened.  Since  this 
form  of  opacity  affects  corneae  which  have  generally  been 
made  insensitive  already  and  often  opaque,  too,  by  some 
antecedent  disease,  it  must  be  assumed  that  it  occurs  be¬ 
cause  these  corneae  are  unable  any  longer  to  withstand 
properly  the  external  injurious  influences  to  which  they 
are  subjected  in  the  region  of  the  palpebral  fissure.  If 
such  influences  exert  their  effect  for  a  very  long  time, 
even  healthy  corneae  may  react  to  them  by  the  production  of  a  zonular  opacity. 
Thus  Topalanski  has  seen  this  opacity  in  three  hat  makers,  into  whose  eyes 
particles  of  hair  were  constantly  flying  from  the  hare’s  skins  that  they  were 
engaged  in  cutting.  I  myself  found  zonular  opacities  of  both  eyes  in  a  physi¬ 
cian  who  had  blown  calomel  into  them  every  day  for  twelve  years.  According 
to  Leber,  one  of  the  injurious  influences  that  affect  the  palpebral  region  of  the 
cornea  is  evaporation  :  the  nutrient  fluid  of  the  cornea  being  supposed  to  be 
richer  in  lime  salts  in  cases  of  zonular  opacity,  and  these  salts  being  precipi¬ 
tated  under  the  influence  of  evaporation. 

The  zonular  opacity  being  superficially  placed,  it  can  readily  be  removed  by 
scraping  off  the  epithelium  and  the  cloudy  corneal  layers  immediately  subjacent 
(abrasio  corner).  There  is,  of  course,  no  object  in  doing  this  except  in  the  cases 
where,  as  in  the  senile  form,  we  have  to  do  with  an  eye  thak  but  for  the  opacity 
would  be  serviceable  for  vision. 

Among  the  varieties  of  opacity  which  do  not  depen^^on  inflammation,  be¬ 
long  also  the  pressure  opacity  of  the  cornea — i.  e.,1jMMform  of  opacity  which 
develops  in  connection  with  an  elevation  of  theA^a-ocular  tension.  It  is  a 
diffuse,  smoky  opacity,  which  is  most  marke&^u/the  center  of  the  cornea  and 
gradually  diminishes  toward  its  margin.  it  is  not  of  inflammatory  nature 

is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  disa^ne^rahce  of  the  rise  in  tension,  it  very 
soon,  often  in  less  than  an  hour,  vanities  completely,  which  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  if  it  depended  upon  an  inflamn^^t>ry  infiltration  of  the  cornea.  In  fact,  in 
the  case  of  the  pressure  opacitv/pj  are  dealing  simply  with  an  oedema  of  the 
cornea,  which  is  situated  mainlfnMie  epithelium,  and  which  is  capable  of  rapid 
subsidence  (see  Fig.  37).  ^  sgrj 

•  Likewise  of  non-infla^$htory  origin  is  the  traumatic  striate  opacity  of  the 
cornea  (page  198).  N-' 

Congenital  opacifflmrof  the  cornea ,  although  rare,  do  occur,  some  being  of  in¬ 
flammatory,  soh^Jf  non-inflammatory,  origin.  The  former  are  caused  by  a 
foetal  keratitisQjThe  latter  are  relatively  more  frequent,  and  are  found  in  con- 
junction^dfi^ither  congenital  anomalies  of  the  eye.  Embryontoxonis  the  name 
given  ft^i^Jhngenital  opacity  which  in  shape  and  appearance  is  similar  to  a  ger- 
onto^on> 

disturbance  of  vision  by  dazzling,  which  occurs  when  an  opacity  is 
present  in  t 
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the  pupillary  region  of  the  cornea,  is  explained  as  follows :  In  the 
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normal  eye  the  images  of  the  objects  in  the  visual  field  lie  upon  the  retina,  side 
by  side  and  sharply  separated  from  each  other,  the  bright  and  dark  parts  in 
contrast.  Now,  if  by  means  of  a  spot  of  opacity  upon  the  cornea  light  is  dif¬ 
fused  uniformly  over  the  whole  retina,  the  distinction  between  the  light  and 
dark  portions  of  the  retinal  images  becomes  less  striking.  The  following  com¬ 
parison  may  illustrate  these  conditions:  In  a  well-taken  photograph  all  details 
are  seen  sharply  and  distinctly.  But  if  it  is  rather  highly  glazed,  and  we  look 
at  it  obliquely,  the  glazing  shines  so  that  the  details  of  the  photograph  can  no 
longer  be  distinguished.  As  the  glazing  is  perfectly  transparent,  the  rays 
emanating  from  the  photograph  still  arrive  at  our  retina  and  produce  there 
sharp  images  of  the  details  of  the  photograph.  But  in  addition  there  come 
numerous  rays  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  glazing,  which  so  flood 
the  whole  retina  with  light  that  the  sharp  retinal  images  are,  so  to  speak, 
drowned  out. 

A  man  with  sound  eyes  can  get  an  idea  of  the  sensation  of  dazzling  pro¬ 
duced  by  corneal  opacities,  if,  when  in  a  picture  gallery,  he  looks  at  a  picture 
which  is  hung  upon  a  narrow  strip  of  wall  lying  between  two  windows.  He 
can  scarcely  see  what  the  picture  represents,  and  has  a  very  unpleasant  sense  of 
dazzling.  How  is  the  diffusion  of  light  effected  in  this  case?  The  normal  cor¬ 
nea  is  not,  as  is  ordinarily  assumed,  absolutely  transparent.  We  can  see  this 
from  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  cornea,  which  has  light  concentrated  upon  it 
by  focal  illumination,  looks  gray,  insomuch  that  the  tyro  might  suppose  that 
there  was  a  pathological  opacity  of  the  cornea.  The  cornea,  therefore,  always 
reflects  a  certain  quantity  of  light.  The  like  is  true  of  the  lens,  and,  generally, 
of  all  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye.  In  consequence  of  this  imperfect  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  refracting  media,  diffusion  of  light  takes  place  even  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  eye,  although,  to  be  sure,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  iW\  too  incon¬ 
siderable  to  excite  notice.  But,  in  the  example  given,  diffife^j  exerts  such 
a  disturbing  effect,  because,  in  proportion  to  the  light  ^^cted  from  the 
picture,  an  uncommonly  large  amount  enters  the  eye  f^fl^the  two  windows, 
and  thus  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  light  und/rabes  diffusion  over  the 
retina. 

For  clearing  up  old  opacities,  especially  thcye^SWluced  by  parenchymatous 
keratitis,  electricity  has  done  me  good  service  iiK^jlie  cases.  The  positive  pole 
of  a  constant-current  battery  is  placed  on^rte  temple  or  the  neck,  while  the 
negative  pole  is  applied  to  the  previously  cf*£#inized  cornea.  The  negative  pole 
consists  of  a  solid  cylinder  of  silver,  7  in  diameter.  This  is  surrounded  by 
an  insulating  envelope  of  caoutchoudQke  only  portion  exposed  being  the  sur¬ 
face  at  its  end,  which  is  concav^a^  fo  fit  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  Contact 
between  the  electrode  and  the-ifcjhea  is  effected  by  a  drop  of  mercury,  which 
readily  adheres  to  the  co/cav^surface  of  the  silver.  The  current  intensity 
employed  is  0.2  to  0.5  milm*mperes  (Alleman). 

Tattooing  should  h^wpplied  only  in  the  older  cicatrices,  which  are  solid  and 
flat.  For  in  thin  qOptatic  cicatrices,  the  latter  may  be  weakened  by  the  in¬ 
flammatory  reaati^5\which  always  follows  tattooing,  and  thus  an  increase  of  the 
ectasis  or  evctQ^dlevation  of  tension  may  be  set  up.  Nor  is  tattooing  a  proper 
procedure  foN^es  that  have  been  through  a  severe  attack  of  irido-cyclitis, 
since  thi^Asease  might  be  lighted  up  again  by  the  operation.  If  we  have  a 
pretty  T^rge-^car  to  tattoo,  it  is  advisable  to  divide  the  operation  among  several 
sittirhts,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  inflammatory  reaction  to  get  too  great.  In  the 
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course  of  years  the  black  color  fades  somewhat  and  requires  to  be  renewed  by  a 
repetition  of  the  operation. 

In  cases  in  which  only  a  part  of  the  pupillary  area  of  the  cornea  is  opaque, 
and  the  rest  is  transparent,  tattooing  the  opaque  portion  may  actually  improve 
the  sight,  since  the  cicatrix,  being  made  less  transparent,  does  not  produce  as 
much  diffusion  of  light  as  before. 


IV.  Ectasia:  of  the  Cornea. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  opacities,  so  also  in  the  case  of  ectasiae  of  the 
cornea,  we  must  first  of  all  distinguish  whether  they  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  inflammation  or  not.  On  the  basis  of  this  distinction  we 
make  the  following  subdivision  of  ectasias  of  the  cornea : 

.  .  I  Staphyloma, 

Ectasias  of  inflammatory  origin  .  .  j  Keratectasia. 

.  .  (  Keratoconus, 

Ectasiae  of  non-mflammatory  origin  -j  Keratoglobus> 

1.  Staphyloma  of  the  Cornea. 

46.  Symptoms. — A  staphyloma  is  a  protuberant  cicatrix  originating 
in  a  prolapse  of  the  iris,  and  wholly  or  in  part  replacing  the  cornea. 
We  distinguish  accordingly  between  total  and  partial  staphylomata. 
In  total  staphyloma  there  is  found  in  place  of  the  cornea  an  opaque, 
protuberant  cicatrix,  the  base  of  which  is  encircled  bv  the  margin  of 
the  sclera  or  by  the  very  outermost  rim  of  the  cornaaAvhich  may  still 
be  preserved.  In  one  series  of  cases  the  protubwSH  cornea  has  the 
form  of  a  cone  (staphyloma  totale  conicum)^H$<Pconical  staphyloma 
the  protuberance  starting  from  the  margin  a|Ghe  sclera  slopes  gradu¬ 
ally  up  to  its  apex  (Fig.  62).  In  other^el,  however,  the  protuber¬ 
ance  is  hemispherical  (staphyloma  krtriOsphiericum),  and  its  walls, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  sclera  or  «ve\_Aerhanging  it,  are  sharply  de¬ 
marcated  from  the  latter  (Fig.  The  spherical  is  more  frequent 

than  the  conical  form  in  totaL^taphyloma.  Many  spherical  staphylo¬ 
mata,  above  all  those  of  re<Qpdate,  have  such  a  very  thin  wall  that 
the  layer  of  black  pigm^rtWjwg.  59,  i)  on  its  posterior  surface  is  seen 
through  it,  shining  wife^  bluish  luster.  Such  staphylomata  accord¬ 
ingly  form  a  slate/Solpred  or  bluish-black  hemisphere,  which  in  form 
and  color  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  a  blue  grape,  whence  the  name 
staphyloma  ,  a  bunch  of  grapes).  Afterward  thickening  of 

the  wall  of/tADstaphyloma  occurs.  If  this  takes  place  first  under  the 
form  of^Wkrate,  stout  bands,  by  which  the  surface  of  the  staphyloma 
is  constricted  in  spots  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  blackberry,  what 
is  £%)&d  staphyloma  racemosum  is  produced.  Old  staphylomata  have 
vfoOhe  most  part  a  thick  white  wall,  in  which  usually  one  or  two  dark 
iots  may  be  observed,  resulting  either  from  a  deposition  of  pigment 
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or  from  localized  thinning  (Fig.  59,  a).  Staphylomata  are  generally 
traversed  by  one  or  two  pretty  large  vessels  originating  from  the  con¬ 
junctiva.  On  account  of  the  opaqueness  of  the  staphyloma,  nothing  is 
to  be  seen  of  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  eye.  The  iris  is  all 
taken  up  into  the  staphylo¬ 
ma — that  is,  all  of  it  except 
its  extreme  periphery,  which 
is  so  closely  applied  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  what  re¬ 
mains  of  the  marginal  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cornea  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  anterior 
chamber. 

A  'partial  staphyloma  oc¬ 
cupies  only  a  portion  of  the 
cornea.  It  rises  as  a  white 
prominence,  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  cone  (staphyloma 
partiale  conicum)  ;  spheri¬ 
cal  protuberances  (staphylo¬ 
ma  partiale  sphaericum)  are 
ju-etty  rare’in  the  case  of  par¬ 
tial  staphylomata.  The  re¬ 
lation  here,  therefore,  is  the 
reverse  of  what  it  is  in  the 
case  of  total  staphylomata. 

Partial  staphyloma  usually 
extends  in  one  direction  as 
far  as  the  margin  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  while  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion  there  is  a  portion  of 
the  cornea  of  varying  extent 
which  is  still  left,  and  which, 
moreover,  is  generally  transn^ 
parent,  so  that  the  iris  ] 

be  recognized  behind  it/1! 
iris  is  drawn  forwar<Tt<^frne  staphyloma,  so  that  the  pupil  is  displaced 
toward  the  latter  aml^S&en  partly  concealed  by  it.  Indeed,  the  pupil  may 
be  closed  up  altog4$er  if  the  whole  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  is  incor¬ 
porated  in  th^rophyloma  (as  is  the  rule  in  the  case  of  total  staphyloma). 

Etiolo^^vStaphyloma  constitutes  the  final  outcome  of  the  corneal 
ulcer  whjVperforation,  and  is  nothing  but  the  prolapsed  iris  which  has 
becoiJ^jbmtruded  and  transformed  into  cicatricial  tissue.  The  pro- 
tru^Sji  may  be  primary  or  secondary  in  its  development. 


sA 


Fig.  59.— Total  Staphyloma  of  the  Cornea  with  Con¬ 
secutive  Elevation  of  Tension,  originating  from 
the  Total  Prolapse  of  the  Iris  represented  in 
Fig.  58. 

Out  of  the  iris,  i  (Fig.  58),  which  has  be^i  thinned  out 
in  consequence  of  its  protrus«£\^,hick  cicatrix,  iV, 
has  grown,  in  which  a  thin  fepolt,  a,  corresponds  to 
what  was  once  the  pumj^tt*1ng.  58),  while  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  tlie/is^mx  the  retinal  pigment 
of  the  iris  remains^HH^y  black  coating,  i.  The 
staphyloma  is  aptofcnjly  directly  continuous  with 
the  sclera,  S ,  fras^xmch  it  is  separated  only  by 
Schlemm’s  camaisi  For,  on  account  of  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  tensflonVffcr  periphery  of  the  iris  has  been 
pressed  ag&nstj  tire  cornea  so  that  the  anterior 
chambeCi'U,  58)  has  disappeared,  and  the  iris 
and  the^arginal  portions  of  the  cornea  are  fused 
into  afsiagie  mass  which  has  been  incorporated  in 
thejtapbyloma.  As  a  comparison  of  the  two  figures 
the  limits  of  the  corneo-scleral  margin  have 
_  nlarged.  Because  of  this,  and  also  because 
[he  shrinking  of  the  lens,  L ,  the  zonula  has  be- 
te  tightly  stretched,  and  has  drawn  the  atrophic 
'ciliary  processes,  c,  inward.  The  lens  is  catarac- 
tous,  shrunken,  and  has  at  its  anterior  pole  a  pyra¬ 
midal  cataract,  p. 
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(a)  A  primary  protrusion  is  produced  in  the  following  way  :  After 
perforation  of  the  cornea  has  occurred,  the  iris  becomes  prolapsed  and 
bulges  forward.  The  cicatrization  which  follows,  and  which  in  favor¬ 
able  cases  produces  flattening  of  the  prolapse,  can  not  in  unfavorable 
cases  do  away  with  the  protrusion.  On  the  contrary,  the  prolapsed 
iris  remains  protruded  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  gradually  con¬ 
verted  into  cicatricial  tissue;  it  becomes  consolidated  while  still  in 
a  position  of  protrusion  (thus  from  the  prolapse  of  iris  in  Fig.  58  is 
formed  the  staphyloma  represented  in  Fig.  59).  A  total  or  partial 
staphyloma  develops  according  as  a  total  or  partial  prolapse  of  the  iris 
has  existed.  The  causes  which  oppose  the  conversion  of  a  prolapse  of 
the  iris  into  a  flat  cicatrix  and  favor  the  formation  of  a  staphyloma  are 
chiefly  two  :  The  first  is  large  size  of  the  perforation.  In  very  small 
perforations  there  is  no  development  whatever  of  staphyloma;  and 
the  larger  the  perforation,  the  more  likely  is  it  that  a  staphyloma  will 
develop.  The  second  cause  is  improper  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  In  this  regard  the  chief  factors  to  be  considered  are,  in  adults, 
great  physical  exertion ;  in  children,  crying,  and  also  squeezing  to¬ 
gether  of  the  lids  ;  and,  in  both,  great  straining  at  stool.  The  tempo¬ 
rary  increase  of  tension  induced  by  this  means  distends  the  newly  formed 
and  yielding  cicatricial  tissue ;  but  as  the  latter  has  no  elasticity,  it  does 
not  return  to  its  former  dimensions  after  the  elevation  of  tension  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  remains  permanently  protruded. 

(b)  We  speak  of  a  secondary  protrusion  when  a  prolapse  of  the  iris 

at  first  heals  with  the  formation  of  a  flat  cicatrix,  whi^h  latter  after¬ 
ward  bulges  out  again.  The  cause  of  this  is  frej^^tfy  supplied  by 
the  same  injurious  influences  that  have  been  emwm^ted  above — e.  g., 
by  the  too  early  resumption  of  work  by  a  paH^GSwith  a  recently  cica¬ 
trized  corneal  ulcer.  The  recent  cicatrix  too  yielding  to  offer  a 

proper  resistance  to  the  repeated  thouafeAransitory  elevations  of  intra¬ 
ocular  pressure,  and  so  becomes  gradually  distended.  But  in  any  case 
a  protrusion  is  sure  to  occur  when^tar  the  entire  pupillary  border  of 
the  iris  is  incorporated  in  the  freslWicatrix.  Then,  in  consequence  of 
the  shutting  off  of  the  anteriwCfrom  the  posterior  chamber  (seclusio 
pupillae),  increase  of  tendqpS&s  in  which  produces  bulging  of  the 
yielding  scar  tissue  (Fi2||^0-62). 

A  staphyloma,  ^oV*d?ngly,  in  its  origin  is  not  a  bulging  of  the 
corneal  tissue,  but  o£-4he  iris.  It  develops  from  a  prolapse  of  the 
iris,  which  is  cdi^gKed  into  cicatricial  tissue — that  is,  it  develops  just 
at  the  spot  w1©e  the  cornea  no  longer  exists.  It  would  therefore 
be  more  ^ft&ct  to  speak  of  staphyloma  iridis.  In  fact,  the  transi¬ 
tion  fro^^^rolapse  of  iris  to  staph}doma  is  altogether  gradual,  so 
that  ai\a  certain  stage  of  its  development  the  protrusion  in  the  eye 
'equally  well  denoted  as  an  old  prolapse  of  the  iris  or  as  a 
l^^nt  staphyloma. 
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Consequences  of  Staphyloma  of  the  Cornea. — The  sight  is  always 
diminished.  In  total  staphyloma  it  is  reduced  to  the  mere  ability  to 
distinguish  between  light  and  darkness.  In  partial  staphyloma  the  de¬ 
gree  of  sight  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  part  of  the  cornea  that 
is  still  preserved,  and  also  upon  the  position  of  the  pupil.  Even  in 
the  most  favorable  case,  in  which  a  part  of  the  pupil  happens  still  to  lie 
behind  perfectly  transparent  cornea,  the  sight  is  considerably  reduced 
by  the  irregular  curvature  which  is  present  not  only  at  the  site  of  the 
staphyloma  itself,  but  to  a  less  degree  over  the  whole  cornea.  Large 
staphylomata  produce  a  very  conspicuous  disfigurement.  They  also 
cause  trouble  by  giving  rise  through  mechanical  irritation  to  catarrhal 
conditions  of  the  conjunctiva,  with  increased  secretion,  lachrymation, 
etc.  The  closure  of  the  lids  is  rendered  difficult  in  the  case  of  large 
staphylomata  by  the  great  size  of  the  protrusion ;  the  apex  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  being  but  incompletely  covered  by  the  lids,  becomes  dry  (xerotic), 
or  becomes  the  site  of  ulcers  (atheromatous  ulcers).  Sometimes  the 
lids  are  forced  so  much  apart  by  the  staphyloma  that  ectropion  de¬ 
velops. 

Staphyloma  of  the  cornea  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  eleva¬ 
tion  of  tension .  With  regard  to  the  relation  between  this  and  the 
staphyloma,  two  sets  of  cases  exist — i.  e.,  the  increase  of  tension  may  be 
the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  staphyloma.  The  former  is  the  case  when 
the  cicatrization  of  the  prolapsed  iris  has  produced  seclusion  of  the 
pupil,  a  condition  which  first  causes  increase  of  tension,  and  then,  as  a 
consequence  of  this,  ectasis  of  the  cicatrix.  (See  above 4^^m arks  on 
secondary  protrusion.)  The  second  class  of  cases  corfJftHses  all  those 
staphylomata  which  have  originated  under  normal  o^suions  of  tension 
and  are  hence  due  simply  to  the  yielding  chamber  of  the  scar.  In 
these  the  increase  of  tension  does  occur  as  an^uMitional  symptom,  but 
not  till  later. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  of  intratacumr  pressure  that  is  percep¬ 
tible  to  the  touch,  elevation  of  tensirffr^finds  its  chief  expression  in  a 
diminution  of  sight,  which  finally^ncts  in  complete  blindness.  Pain, 
too,  is  sometimes  associated  withraferelevation  of  tension.  Moreover,  as 
soon  as  the  increase  of  tensmnffl^s^set  in,  it  gives  rise  to  further  changes 
both  in  the  staphyloma  aMv^lso  in  the  whole  eyeball.  Thin-walled 
staphylomata  are  mad^T<yprotrude  farther  and  farther  by  the  height¬ 
ened  pressure,  and  thu^uffer  an  increasing  attenuation  of  their  wall, 
until  the  latter,  frmjKIJmost  any  trifling  cause,  ruptures  at  some  particu¬ 
larly  yielding  siraj  Then  the  aqueous  humor  is  discharged  in  great 
abundance  staphyloma  collapses,  becomes  smaller,  and  remains 

so  for  som^^tfe.  But  then  the  eyeball  slowly  fills  again  up  to  its  former 
volume^Ad  rupture  takes  place  a  second  time.  Thus  the  process  may 
be  rep^ei  a  number  of  times  at  pretty  long  intervals,  until  at  length  a 
tio^Spomes  when  perforation  of  the  staphyloma  is  followed  by  profuse 
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intra-ocular  haemorrhage,  or  by  severe  irido-cyclitis  or  panophthalmitis. 
Then  the  eyeball  undergoes  atrophy,  and  by  this  means  a  sort  of  spon¬ 
taneous  cure  of  the  staphyloma  takes  place. 

The  scleral  portion  of  the  eyeball,  too,  when  the  elevation  of  tension 
has  lasted  a  pretty  long  time,  gives  way  and  becomes  distended,  espe¬ 
cially  in  young  people  in  whom  the  sclera  is  more  extensible.  In  this 
case  we  observe  both  total  and  partial  ectasia  of  the  sclera.  In  the 
former,  the  sclera  becomes  uniformly  distended,  the  entire  eyeball  grows 
larger,  and  the  sclera  becomes  so  thin  as  to  look  bluish  owing  to  the 
way  in  which  the  chorioidal  pigment  shines  through  it.  In  the  second 
case,  the  sclera  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cornea  bulges  forward  under  the 
form  of  a  circumscribed  swelling,  which  appears  dark  from  the  pigment 
shining  through  it ;  intercalary  and  ciliary  staphylomata  (see  §  55)  are 
developed.  Very  frequently  general  and  partial  ectasia  of  the  sclera 
are  found  simultaneously  in  the  same  eye,  which  may  thus  grow  to  an 
enormous  size. 


o; 


47.  Treatment. — Stress  is  chiefly  to  be  laid  upon  prophylaxis.  The 
physician  who  has  to  treat  an  eye  with  prolapse  of  the  iris  must  make 
every  endeavor  to  secure  the  production  of  a  flat  cicatrix.  He  should 
not  suffer  a  staphyloma  to  develop  before  his  very  eyes.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  prolapse  of  the  iris  (page  156) 
may  be  consulted.  When  we  have  succeeded  in  effecting  the  formation 
of  a  flat  cicatrix  we  must,  while  the  latter  is  still  recent,  take  measures 
to  keep  it  from  bulging  out  again.  With  this  end  in  view  we  should 
refrain  from  discharging  the  patient  too  soon  from  treatment,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  we  must  advise  him  to  abstain  for  a  long  iw^’om  all  severe 
physical  exertion.  It  is  often  advisable  before  dis^rfging  the  patient 
to  perform  an  iridectomy,  whenever  this  can  tyjrQtne,  as  by  this  means 
the  subsequent  development  of  an  ectasis  ^'(rpast  effectually  counter¬ 
acted. 

If  we  have  to  do  with  a  staphylom^jlSch  has  already  developed, 
our  treatment  must  have  a  differenf^oject  in  view,  according  as  the 
case  in  hand  is  a  total  or  a  partiaQtaphyloma.  With  the  former  the 
sight  is  irreparably  lost,  since  j©re  is  no  transparent  cornea  left ;  we 
must  hence  confine  ourselve&(2Kthe  relief  of  the  symptoms  and  of  the 
disfigurement  produced  l^SAw# staphyloma.  With  partial  staphylomata, 
our  first  aim  is  to  ii  »I<0P  whatever  sight  may  be  left,  or  at  least  to 
preserve  it  from  fu{fch|r  injury  (as  would  be  produced  by  increase  of 
tension).  The  m^iods  which  are  employed  for  the  cure  of  staphy¬ 
loma  are  all  of  ^inoperative  character. 

(a)  TobajCStajoliyloma. — The  simplest  procedure  is  incision  of  the 
sta phyloA^y"  This  is  done  with  the  expectation  that  as  a  consequence 
of  it  tine  staphyloma  will  collapse,  and,  because  of  the  retraction  of  the 
cica«MV*i|l  tissue  of  which  it  consists,  will  remain  permanently  flat. 
rftusprocedure  is  evidently  crowned  with  success  only  when  the  staphy- 
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loma  is  tliin- walled  enough  to  collapse  after  the  incision  has  been  made  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  indicated  only  in  those  recent  staphylomata  which  are 
still  akin  to  prolapse  of  the  iris.  The  incision  is  made  by  means  of  a 
cataract  knife.  The  section  is  made  in  various  ways  :  either  in  a  recti¬ 
linear  direction  and  transversely  across  the  middle  of  the  staphyloma 
(Kiichler),  or  in  a  curved  direction  and  concentrically  with  the  lower 
corneal  margin,  so  that  a  flap  is  formed  of  the  wall  of  the  staphyloma. 
The  latter  way  of  making  the  section  has  the  advantage  of  causing  a 
marked  gaping  of  the  wound,  since  the  flap  contracts  owing  to  the 
drawing  up  of  the  cicatricial  tissue.  Consequently,  the  lips  of  the  wound 
are  prevented  from  rapidly  reuniting,  in  which  case  the  ectasis  would 
soon  be  reproduced  and  the  incision  would  have  to  be  repeated.  If 
the  wound  in  the  flap  should  not  gape  sufficiently,  the  flap  must  be  re¬ 
trenched  by  the  removal  of  a  part  of  it.  After  the  completion  of  the 
section,  the  lens,  in  case  it  is  still  in  the  eye,  must  be  removed  by  lacerat¬ 
ing  the  anterior  capsule. 

Simple  ablation  of  the  staphyloma  by  Beer’s  method  is  performed 
by  first  separating  the  lower  half  of  the  staphyloma  from  its  base  by  a 
curved  incision  made  with  the  cataract  knife.  The  flap  thus  formed  is 
grasped  with  the  forceps,  and  then  the  upper  half  of  the  staphyloma  is 
cut  off  from  its  base  by  means  of  the  scissors.  The  lens,  which  now  pre¬ 
sents,  is  removed  by  opening  the  capsule.  The  gap  which  has  been 
substituted  for  the  staphyloma  by  the  operation  may  now  be  left  to  be 
closed  by  the  unaided  action  of  cicatrization.  It  is  better,  ffiowever,  to 
close  the  gap  by  sutures  passed  through  the  upper  and  ffi^eWpargins  of 
the  staphyloma,  which  have  been  left  for  the  purposiJ^These  sutures 
on  being  drawn  tight  bring  the  lips  of  the  wound  tp^pfcer  horizontally. 

A  still  more  secure  union  is  effected  if  we  foll^mup  the  ablation  with 
a  conjunctival  suture  (De  Wecker),  and  it  is  i^vns  way  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  usually  performed  at  present.  W(^15^iqJ  the  operation  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  conjunctiva  all  round  the  limhuNfmd  separating  it  for  some 
little  distance  from  the  subjacent  scftS^,  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  for¬ 
ward  to  the  proper  extent.  Then^  pass  the  threads  through  the  free 
edge  of  the  conjunctiva.  We  ^ftsyNmis  by  running  through  the  upper 
and  lower  edges  a  number  <  al  threads,  which  subsequently  are 

tied  so  as  to  form  interruu&^sutures.  Before  the  sutures  are  drawn 
tight,  we  ablate  the  sta/ffi^lteuna  as  in  Beer’s  method,  and  expel  the  lens 
from  the  eye.  Them  \^close  the  conjunctival  wound  by  knotting  the 
sutures.  We  mafjmj&  apply  the  suture  by  passing  a  single  thread  in 
and  out  all  romM^tlie  margin  of  the  detached  conjunctiva,  in  such  a 
way  that  ends  of  the  thread  come  out  close  by  each  other,  and, 

when  the^^tf*  knotted  together,  constrict  the  conjunctiva  after  the 
manner^f  a  tobacco  bag  (tobacco-bag  suture).  In  this  case,  too,  the 
ablat^Mol  the  staphyloma  and  the  delivery  of  the  lens  are  not  done 
unpkarter  the  thread  has  been  passed  through  the  conjunctiva.  For, 
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after  the  removal  of  the  lens,  there  is  imminent  danger  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  vitreous,  and  hence  we  ought  not  to  be  losing  time  in  applying 
sutures,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  have  it  in  our  power  to  close  the 
wound  promptly  by  tying  a  thread  that  has  been  already  passed. 

Ablation  with  the  application  of  a  suture  is  suitable  for  all  cases  of 
old  staphylomata  with  thick  walls,  for  which  incision  alone  would  not 
be  sufficient. 

Those  cases  of  staphyloma  of  the  cornea  in  which  a  considerable 
ectasis  of  the  sclera  has  developed  as  the  result  of  an  increase  of  ten¬ 
sion  are  in  general  not  adapted  for  ablation.  We  should  then  run  the 
risk  of  getting  a  violent  haemorrhage  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
diminution  of  the  previously  increased  tension.  For  such  cases,  in 
which  the  eyeball  is  increased  sometimes  to  quite  an  enormous  size, 
the  only  thing  feasible  is  enucleation ,  which  relieves  the  troublesome 
symptoms  and  at  the  same  time  also  the  disfigurement,  inasmuch  as 
an  artificial  eye  can  then  be  worn  in  place  of  the  hideous,  enlarged  eye¬ 
ball.  For  the  method  of  performing  enucleation,  see  the  section  on 
Operations  (§  165). 

(b)  Partial  Staphyloma.— In  this,  treatment  seeks  a  threefold  ob¬ 
ject  :  to  improve  the  sight,  to  cause  flattening  of  the  ectasis,  and  to 
prevent  the  development  of  an  increase  of  tension,  or  to  do  away  with 
it  in  case  it  has  already  set  in. 

Simple  incision ,  which  must  be  followed  up  by  the  application  of  a 
pressure  bandage  for  a  pretty  long  time,  accomplishes  ite  end  only  in 
recent  staphylomata,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  tfm^AIn  older  and 
thicker  cicatrices,  excision ,  with  or  without  the  oa^wion  of  uniting 
the  edges  of  the  wound  by  sutures,  is  to  be  preftfh^d.  But  the  most 
approved  remedy  that  we  possess  against  ecteftir  cicatrices  is  iridec¬ 
tomy.  This  should  be  performed  in  such^^^  that  the  incision  lies 
in  the  sclera  and  a  broad  coloboma  is  p/nrfp^d,  reaching  to  the  margin 
of  the  iris.  We  do  not  select  for  iridecVmy  that  part  of  the  iris  which 
is  drawn  into  the  cicatrix,  as  we  mi^^do  with  the  idea  of  relieving  in 
this  way  the  incarceration  of  thairis-;  an  iridectomy  at  this  spot  would 
on  technical  grounds  be  very  #Ptfftcult  of  performance,  and  often  would 
turn  out  to  be  imperfects  (g^ltfry  rather  to  find  for  our  iridectomy 
that  spot  which  represen^^he  greatest  improvement  that  can  be  made 
in  the  vision,  the  pu|fiT  |^ng  shifted  to  a  point  behind  the  most  trans¬ 
parent  part  of  the^cohfea.  Furthermore,  by  means  of  the  iridectomy, 
an  increase  in  fanSJon  is  prevented  from  developing,  or,  if  it  has  al¬ 
ready  develora^Ot  is  done  away  with.  Moreover,  in  cases  of  stajDhylo- 
mata  witWn|n  walls,  a  flattening  of  the  ectasis  is  obtained  by  the  iri- 
dectomv^^hie  eye  is  kept  beneath  a  pressure  bandage  for  a  long  time 
after  ^4*  operation.  In  thick- walled  and  unyielding  staphylomata,  it 
i^a^Qfe^b  le  to  combine  excision  with  iridectomy.  We  begin  by  doing 
t©fformer,  and  put  off  the  iridectomy  to  some  weeks  later,  when  the 
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formation  of  a  flat  cicatrix  has  taken  place — doing  this  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  renewed  bulging  of  the  freshly  formed  cicatrix. 

If  we  have  to  do  with  a  partial  staphyloma  in  which,  owing  to  the 
increase  in  tension,  the  sight  has  been  already  either  in  great  part  or 
altogether  annihilated,  no  gain  in  this  regard  can  be  expected.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  will  be  advisable  to  perform  an  iridectomy  in  most  cases  in 
order  to  prevent  the  further  consequences  of  the  increased  tension, 
such  as  partial  ectasis  of  the  sclera,  enlargement  of  the  entire  eyeball, 
etc.  Of  course,  iridectomy  can  be  performed  in  such  cases  only  so  long 
as  the  anterior  chamber  is  still  existent.  As  soon  as  the  iris,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  increased  tension,  has  been  squeezed  against  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea  and  has  become  cemented  to  it,  the  performance 
of  iridectomy  has  become  technically  impossible. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that,  in  spite  of  the  therapeutic  means  at  our 
command,  the  cicatrix  in  many  cases  keeps  constantly  bulging  anew, 
the  increase  in  tension  returns  every  time,  and  thus  the  eye  slowly  but 
inevitably  goes  blind. 

Anatomy  of  Staphyloma  of  the  Cornea. — The  wall  of  the  staphyloma 
consists  of  a  dense,  tough  cicatricial  tissue,  which  is  traversed  by  a  few  vessels, 
and  often  contains  pigment  imbedded  in  it.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  differs 
greatly;  it  varies  from  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  to  a  thickness  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  normal  cornea,  and  more.  Very  thick  staphylo¬ 
mata  are  often  as  hard  as  cartilage,  and  when  ablation  is  performed  can  scarcely 
be  cut  through.  Thick  and  thin  spots  frequently  occur  in  the  wall  of  the  same 
staphyloma  (Figs.  59  and  62).  The  anterior  surface  of  the  stqfTfc^oma  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  thick,  irregular  layer  of  epithelium,  sometimes  com^ring  epithelial 
pearls.  The  posterior  surface  is  frequently  uneven,  on  ao^l^lt  of  the  inequal¬ 
ity  in  thickness  of  the  wall.  It  is  covered  by  a  coatin^^^uack  pigment  (Fig. 
59,  i,  and  Fig.  62),  which  is  nothing  but  the  retina^  moment  layer  of  the  iris. 
As,  however,  this  has  to  be  distributed  over  sucl^/f^prge  surface,  it  is  rarefied, 
so  that  the  epithelial  coating  shows  numero/s^ja^s,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
staphyloma,  corresponding  to  what  was  onc^LtlrS^nipil,  it  is  often  entirely  want¬ 
ing.  Through  staphylomata  with  thin  wattNight  can  be  passed  by  means  of 
focal  illumination,  and  in  this  way  therngment  layer  may  be  demonstrated  in 
the  living  eye.  It  is  easy  to  see  man’s  membrane  should  be  wanting 

on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  staplwpkAa,  and  Descemet’s  membrane  on  its  pos¬ 
terior  surface,  since  the  staplni^uMs  not  cicatrized  cornea,  but  is  iris,  and  rep¬ 
resents  a  spot  at  which  thepcrfirafc  has  been  destroyed.  It  is  only  on  the  sloping 
sides  and  the  edges  of  thfstjpnyloma,  which  are  formed  of  the  remains  of  the 
cornea,  that  both  these^nemoranes  can  still  be  demonstrated.  This  is  more  the 
case  in  a  conical  than^Oa  spherical  staphyloma.  A  spherical  staphyloma,  in 
fact,  is  produced  bGJses  where  the  sides  of  the  perforation  shelve  off  abruptly, 
so  that  the  corfro^E^en  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  opening  has  its  normal 
thickness.  ^Ains  case,  when  the  prolapsed  iris  is  driven  out  into  this  opening, 
the  adjoinui<^orneal  tissue  takes  little  or  no  part  in  it.  The  sides  of  the  pro¬ 
lapse  right  angles  to  the  adjoining  corneal  surface,  and  thus  a  spherical 

sta»h}T^ma  is  formed  (Fig.  59).  A  conical  staphyloma,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
thd^sult  of  a  less  extensive  perforation  (Fig.  60),  in  which  the  portions  of  cor- 
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nea  forming  the  walls  of  the  aperture  taper  down  toward  the  latter,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  thinness  are  driven  forward  at  the  same  time  with  the  prolapsed 
iris.  The  fully  developed  ectasis,  therefore,  consists  only  in  its  central  part  of 
old  prolapsed  iris,  its  lateral  slopes  being  in  large  part  formed  of  the  tapering, 
protruded  cornea  (Fig.  62).  For  this  reason  the  ectasis  does  not  rise  abruptly 
from  the  cornea,  but  presents  a  gradual  slope  from  its  margin  up,  so  that  a 
conical  shape  is  thus  given  to  it. 

In  staphyloma  the  iris  persists  as  an  independent  structure  only  in  cases  in 
which  at  least  a  part  of  the  pupil  has  remained  free,  so  that  the  anterior  and 
posterior  chambers  can  communicate  through  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
entire  pupillary  border  has  been  incorporated  in  the  cicatrix  (seclusio  pupillse), 
increase  of  tension  sets  in,  and  as  the  iris  is  consequently  pushed  forward  right 
up  to  the  cornea  (Fig.  61),  the  shallow  anterior  chamber,  which  was  present  at 
the  outset  (Figs.  58  and  60,  v ),  disappears.  Then  the  iris  becomes  more  and 
more  intimately  adherent  to  the  cornea,  and  becomes  constantly  thinner  and 
thinner  as  a  result  of  atrophy,  so  that  at  last  scarcely  anything  of  it  but  the  pig¬ 
ment  layer  remains  to  cover  the  posterior  surface  of  the  staphyloma  (Fig.  62). 
In  such  cases,  even  when  the  marginal  portions  of  the  cornea  are  still  somewhat 
transparent,  the  performance  of  an  iridectomy  has  become  technically  impos¬ 
sible. 

As  the  anterior  chamber  becomes  shallower  the  posterior  becomes  deeper; 
in  total  staphylomata,  the  whole  large  space  between  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  staphyloma  and  the  lens  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  posterior  chamber 
(Figs.  59  and  62). 

The  ciliary  body  suffers  mainly  on  account  of  the  increase  in  tension,  which 
causes  it  to  atrophy,  especially  if  an  ectasis  of  the  sclera  develops  in  the  ciliary 
region  (staphyloma  ciliare).  Furthermore,  the  ciliary  processes  are  sometimes 
very  strongly  pulled  upon  by  the  fibers  of  the  zonula,  airti^are  thus  elon¬ 
gated  (c,  Fig.  59). 

The  lens  very  frequently  suffers  changes  in  the  cas^w  staphylomata.  In 
total  staphylomata  it  is  often  entirely  wanting,  becaufeSit  has  been  discharged 
from  the  eye  through  the  pupil  at  the  time  whoga^^arge  perforation  existed. 
If  the  lens  is  still  present  it  frequently  shov^Vkerations  of  position,  being 
tilted  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  bulgm^pythe  staphyloma.  Sometimes 
we  find  it  partially  adherent  to  the  sta $h}m5ma,  or  it  vibrates  with  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  eye,  because  of  the  atrophy/frkVhe  stretched  zonula  of  Zinn.  These 
alterations  in  the  lens  favor  the  development  of  an  increase  in  tension;  for  this 
reason,  after  performing  incision  olJ&Hation  of  the  staphyloma,  we  remove  the 
lens  from  the  eye.  Very  freoii^Qx/he  lens  is  rendered  opaque  either  in  toto 
or  only  at  its  anterior  pole  ^^{m.or  polar  cataract,  Fig.  59).  In  some  few 
cases  we  may  find  the  Ims  J^^atly  diminished  in  size,  or  even  shrunken  into  a 
mere  membrane  (Fig. 

The  deeper  parfsfiL  the  eye  also  suffer  from  the  increase  in  tension.  Exca¬ 
vation  of  the  optie^fve,  atrophy  of  the  retina  and  chorioid,  and  fluidity  of  the 
vitreous  may^  d#iAl«p. 

As  a  rqMAthe  increase  of  tension  resulting  from  staphyloma  develops  quite 
graduallyN^&it  sometimes  protrusion  of  the  cicatrix  and  increase  of  tension 
take  pjAce  simultaneously  and  in  a  sudden  fashion,  as  the  following  example 
ma^^Hu^trate :  A  person  has  had  an  ulcus  serpens  which  has  destroyed  the 
cjQma  in  its  central  part.  Under  suitable  treatment  the  prolapsed  iris  is  in 
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process  of  transformation  into  a  flat  cicatrix.  Then,  one  morning  the  patient 
complains  of  violent  pain  which  has  suddenly  developed  in  the  eye.  After  re¬ 
moving  the  bandage  we  find  the  eye,  which  the  day  before  was  almost  free 


Fig.  60. 


Fig.  61. 


Fig.  62. 


Figs.  60-62. — Development  of  a  Total  Conical  Staphyloma.  Magnified  3x1. 


Fig.  60. — A  large  ulcer  has  destroyed  the  central  portions  of  the  cornea.  Into  the  aperture  left 
by  the  perforation  projects  the  iris  ;  on  the  right  side,  r,  presenting  only  its  pupillary  bor¬ 
der,  while  on  the  lert  side,  Z,  it  forms  a  real  prolapse.  A  gray  mass,  e,  composed  of  coagu¬ 
lated  fibrin,  pus  corpuscles,  and  detritus,  fills  the  perforation  and  covers  the  exposed  iris. 
The  anterior  chamber,  v,  is  very  shallow,  and  nevertheless  the  posterior  chamber  has  be¬ 
come  shallower  as  well,  because  the  lens  is  pushed  forward.  Moreover,  the  latter,  owing 
to  the  relaxation  of  the  zonula,  has  an  increased  curvature. 

Fig.  61. — In  place  of  the  prolapsed  iris  a  somewhat  protuberant  scar  has  developed,  which  is 
thinner  than  the  cornea,  and  in  which  is  included  the  entire  pupillary  of  the  iris.  In 

consequence  of  this  seclusio  pupillae  the  whole  iris  has  been  pushed  fo»vanl  light  up  against 
the  cornea,  so  that  the  anterior  chamber  has  disappeared  and  tlyyffcterior  chamber  has 
become  correspondingly  deeper.  The  lens  has  re-acquired  itsmW^pal  shape,  and  shows 
beginning  opacification  of  its  cortical  layers  and  wrinkling  oL^iS^anterior  capsule  in  the 
region  formerly  occupied  by  the  pupil,  k. 

Fig.  62.— The  increase  of  tension  that  has  set  in  as  a  result  of  tberalusio  pupillae  has  produced 
a  uniform  protrusion  of  the  marginal  portions  of  the  cfct\fl/which  now  form  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  conical  protuberance,  and  which  are  notje^n^ated  by  any  sharp  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  from  the  central  cicatrix.  On  the  right  Aadgtoflthe  drawing  the  iris  can  still  be 
made  out,  although  fast  adherent  to  the  corneafanf^  greatly  atrophied.  On  the  left  side 
nothing  is  left  of  the  iris  but  the  retinal  pigir™ 
staphyloma.  The  wall  of  the  staphyloma  sho^ 
stant  increase  in  tension.  The  largest  of  the^^ 
body,  represents  a  beginning  intercalary  staifii^joma.  The  posterior  chamber  is  very  deep, 
the  ciliary  body,  owing  to  atrophy,  is  flattgnecrmit,  and  the  lens  is  shrunken,  flat  like  a  cake, 
and  presents  a  capsular  thickening,  k. 


gmeilLlajrer  coating  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
oVs  villous  protuberances  caused  by  the  con- 
se,  a,  situated  directly  in  front  of  the  ciliary 


from  irritation,  now  the  seat  oi, ciliary  injection.  The  cicatrix  is  bulged 
forward  in  the  form  of  a  comS^aa  the  anterior  chamber  is  very  shallow,  or  is 
altogether  abolished,  beowu^^he  iris  is  pressed  against  the  cornea.  The  latter 
looks  dull,  and  small  ha^^rrhages  are  visible  in  the  cicatrix  or  in  the  anterioi 


chamber.  The  eye>if^ard,  and  very  sensitive  to  the  touch.  An  external  cause 
for  this  sudden  clyw&ifin  the  course  of  healing  is  generally  not  discoverable. 

The  operatiapS&f  total  staphyloma  is  performed  most  frequently  by  making 
an  ablatioi^^yhconsecutive  suture  of  the  conjunctiva.  In  this  case  it  very 
often  happ^Jhiat  some  days  after  the  operation  the  conjunctival  suture  gives 
way,  aqj^he  gap  left  by  the  removal  of  the  staphyloma  comes  to  view  with 
vitrXCVftmging  out  from  it.  Since  this  gap  closes  but  very  slowly  by  cica- 
tnfcatuSq  the  process  of  healing  is  very  much  protracted,  and,  furthermore,  pan- 
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ophthalmitis  may  result  from  purulent  infection  of  the  projecting  vitreous.  To 
prevent  this,  and  to  obtain  the  securest  possible  closure  of  the  wound,  we  may 
proceed  as  follows :  After  making  the  circular  incision  in  the  conjunctiva,  but 
before  removing  the  staphyloma,  we  carefully  scrape  away  the  limbus  and  also 
the  epithelium  at  the  edge  of  the  staphyloma,  since,  otherwise,  if  these  sur¬ 
faces  are  left  covered  with  epithelium,  the  conjunctiva  that  is  sewed  over 
them  will  not  adhere  to  them.  Then  we  remove  the  staphyloma,  leaving  above 
and  below"  a  narrow  rim  of  margin  through  which  are  passed  the  sutures  that 
close  in  the  gap  in  the  eyeball;  and  last  of  all  the  conjunctiva  is  drawn  over 
the  wound  and  united. 

In  small,  partial  staphylomata,  which  so  often  defy  all  attempts  at  cure,  I 
have  got  favorable  results  by  transplantation  of  the  cornea.  I  remove  the  ectatic 
cicatrix  wTith  the  trephine,  and  then  carefully  excise  the  iris  at  the  edges  of  the 
opening,  so  that  it  no  longer  remains  connected  with  the  cornea.  Then  I  place 
in  the  gap  an  equally  large  piece  of  cornea  taken  from  a  just  enucleated  human 
eye.  Generally  this  piece  becomes  wrell  incorporated,  and  even  if  after  incor¬ 
poration  it  subsequently  becomes  opaque,  the  object  that  it  was  intended  to 
subserve  is  nevertheless  obtained,  in  that  the  staphyloma  is  replaced  by  a  flat 
cicatrix  not  adherent  to  the  iris. 


2.  Keratectcisia. 


48.  By  keratectasia  we  understand  a  protrusion  of  the  cornea,  which 
makes  its  appearance  after  inflammation  of  the  latter,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  any  perforation  having  taken  place.  The  protrusion,  therefore, 
in  this  case  consists  of  corneal  tissue,  in  contradistinction  to  staphylo¬ 
mata,  in  which  it  is  formed  of  the  tissue  of  the  iris.  EAm  ectasiae  of 
the  cornea  of  non-infiammatory  origin — i.  e.,  kerato^ft*is>  and  kerato- 
globus — the  inflammatory  ectasia  of  the  cornea  is^JQfinguished  by  the 
fact  that  the  bulging  portion  of  the  cornea,  in  wfi^equence  of  the  in¬ 
flammation,  is  opaque. 

Inflammation  produces  protrusion  of^Q) cornea  by  thinning  it  or 
by  softening  it.  It  produces  protrusioi^bj  Thinning  in  those  cases  in 
which  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  has  decoyed  the  superficial  lamellae  of 
the  latter  to  such  an  extent  that  the  'j&tfsterior  lamellae  are  no  longer  able 
by  themselves  to  offer  resistance  t&iO  intra-ocular  pressure  ( keratectasia 
ex  ulcere ,  Fig.  63).  If  all  thyL^ers  as  far  as  the  membrane  of  Des- 
cemet  have  been  destroy&^jrmernia  of  this  membrane  (keratocele)  is 
produced,  which  may^ai<(2Jnze  in  this  ectatic  form.  In  this  case  this 
hernia  persists  as  a  p^jlctly  transparent  vesicle  which  projects  above 
the  surface  of  thefi^nea,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  an  opaque  cica¬ 
tricial  ring. 

Ectasis  iqfQfce  cornea  may  also  take  place  because  of  a  softening 
that  resuiMlcbm  inflammation.  Under  this  head  belong  the  herateo- 
tasia  e  tiamto,  which  develops  when  a  thick  pannus  penetrates  pretty 
deep^TVigfo  the  cornea  proper,  and  the  keratectasia  following  paren- 
cj^natous  keratitis.  In  these  cases  the  cornea  protrudes  as  a  whole 
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and  uniformly,  while  in  keratectasia  ex  ulcere  it  is  generally  only  a 
local  protrusion  that  exists. 

A  consequence  common  to  all  inflammatory  ectasise  of  the  cornea  is 
that  the  protruding  portions  have  very  little  power  of  regaining  their 
transparency.  Accordingly,  the  prognosis  for  vision  in  pannus,  kera¬ 
titis  parenchymatosa,  etc.,  must  be  regarded  as  essentially  more  un- 


j\r 


The  thinned  and  bulging  cicatrix,  iV,  is  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  normal  cornea  by 
its  denser  structure.  The  epithelium,  e,  over  it  is  thickened,  while  Bowman's  membrane,  6, 
is  wanting  in  this  spot.  On  the  other  hand,  Descemet’s  membrane,  d,  along  with  its  epithe¬ 
lium,  is  everywhere  present— a  proof  that  the  ulcer  has  not  perforated. 


favorable  as  soon  as  protrusion  of  the  cornea  shows  itself.  And  in 
considering  the  prognosis  we  must  take  into  account,  besides  the  opac¬ 
ity  of  the  bulging  cornea,  its  alteration  in  curvature  and  the  resulting 
alteration  of  refraction  of  the  eye.  Sometimes  keratectasia  is  followed 
by  increase  of  tension. 

Treatment  is  powerless  against  a  fully  developed  jgpftectasia ;  it  is 
attended  with  success  only  when  there  is  a  que^Qfc  of  combating  a 
protrusion  that  is  in  process  of  development.  means  suited  for 

this  latter  purpose  are  repeated  punctures  o£-Jke  cornea  with  the  sub¬ 
sequent  application  of  a  pressure  bandag<^lmft^iridectomy.  Very  small 
ectasiae,  as,  for  example,  small  keratc^efts^  we  may  perforate  with  a 
cautery  point  and  then  induce  the  f<(0pition  of  a  flat  cicatrix  by  the 
long-continued  application  of  a  pig^ure  bandage. 


l eratoconus. 

49.  Symptoms  andi6opxie. — In  keratoconus,  the  central  part  of  the 
cornea  very  gradually  Wl  without  inflammatory  symptoms  begins  to 
bulge  forward  in  ^HSjtorm  of  a  cone.  At  first  the  cornea  is  perfectly 
transparent,  and(Tt^  peripheral  portions  keep  their  normal  curvature. 
Accordingl^uQ^ulging  forward  of  the  center  of  the  cornea,  as  long  as 
it  has  not>^sQ*anced  too  far,  is  recognized  only  by  the  diminution  in 
size  wlndi  the  corneal  reflex  presents  in  the  central  part  of  the  cor¬ 
nea.  ^fVghe  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  the  bulging  of  the  center 
Etly  increases,  and  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  cornea  are  also  in- 
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volved  in  the  conical  projection,  so  that  we  can  perceive  the  conical 
shape  of  the  cornea  at  a  glance,  especially  when  we  look  at  the  eye 
from  the  side.  Finally,  the  apex  of  the  cone  becomes  opaque  and  its 
surface  uneven. 

To  the  patient  the  disease  makes  itself  apparent  only  by  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  vision.  The  eye  becomes  apparently  myopic,  so  that  all 
objects  have  to  be  brought  up  very  close.  Nevertheless,  perfectly  sharp 
vision  is  not  attainable  by  means  of  spherical  concave  glasses,  because 
the  bulging  of  the  cornea  is  not  spherical,  but  conical  (hyperbolic). 
By  the  development  of  the  opacity  at  the  apex  of  the  cone  the  visual 
power  is,  of  course,  still  further  reduced. 

Keratoconus  is  a  rare  disease,  which,  as  a  rule,  affects  both  eyes.  It 
begins  for  the  most  part  between  the  twelfth  and  the  twentieth  year, 
develops  very  gradually  in  the  course  of  years  to  the  height  above  de¬ 
scribed,  and  ultimately,  sooner  or  later,  comes  to  a  standstill.  A  sub- 
siderce  of  the  ectasis  is  not  observed ;  but  ulceration  or  rupture  of  the 
cornea  is  not  observed  either.  Nor  does  increase  in  tension,  which  so 
frequently  develops  in  inflammatory  ectasiae  of  the  cornea,  occur. 

The  cause  of  the  protrusion  lies  in  a  progressive  thinning  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  cornea,  which  consequently  gives  way  before  the 
intra-ocular  pressure.  By  what  means  this  thinning  is  produced  is  un¬ 
known. 

Treatment  can  point  to  but  slight  results  in  this  disease.  In  recent 
cases  that  have  not  yet  gone  too  far,  we  may  try  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
process  by  thorough  protection  of  the  eye,  by  gernp^  corroborative 
measures,  and  by  the  long-continued  instillation  ofj^ioric  (eserine  or 
pilocarpine).  The  marked  contraction  of  thep&l£f)il  thus  produced 
lowers  the  tension  in  the  anterior  chamber,  aja^bhus  lessens  the  strain 
imposed  upon  the  attenuated  cornea.  A  f fracases  have  been  thus  put 
a  stop  to  (Arlt).  Finally,  a  series  of  Is  aims  at  the  substitution 

of  a  resistant  cicatrix  for  the  attenuate/  apex  of  the  cone.  For  this 
purpose  the  latter  is  destroyed  by^S^ision  or  by  cauterization.  Since 
the  corneal  cicatrix  thus  obtainedN^s  directly  in  front  of  the  pupil,  a 
displacement  of  the  pupil  to*Aok  side  by  means  of  an  iridectomy  is 
afterward  usually  required^VJ) 


o 


Keratoglobus . 


50.  In  ker&tq(g^bus,  the  cornea  as  a  whole  is  larger  than  normal. 
Keratoglobus  isykit  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  general  enlargement 
of  the  eyq^VThat  constitutes  hydrophthalmus  (buphthalmus),  and 
for  this^^bn  reference  must  be  made  to  the  latter  disease  (§  83)  for 
its  description. 

v'Q"  fany  authors  the  expression  staphyloma  cornese  is  employed  in  a  broader 
Jc^se,  and  all  ectasias  of  the  cornea  are  designated  under  this  name.  In  that 
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case  a  further  division  of  the  term  is  made  by  distinguishing  the  transparent 
ecfcasise  of  the  cornea,  keratoconus  and  keratoglobus,  under  the  name  of  staphy¬ 
loma  pellucidum,  from  cicatricial  staphylomata  and  from  keratectasise. 

In  keratoconus ,  the  thinning  of  the  cornea  within  the  area  of  the  conical  pro¬ 
trusion  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  ease  with  which  the  apex  of  the  cone 
can  be  dimpled  by  means  of  a  sound.  Anatomical  examinations  also  have 
demonstrated  that  the  cornea  may  be  reduced  in  its  center  to  a  third  of  its 
normal  thickness  (Wagner,  Hulke).  A  keratoconus  of  slight  degree  may  be 
readily  overlooked,  since  the  cornea  is  perfectly  transparent.  The  diagnosis, 
however,  can  be  made  even  in  the  earlier  stages  by  examining  the  corneal  re¬ 
flex,  particularly  if  we  use  Placido’s  keratoscope  (§  148)  for  the  purpose. 
Again,  if  we  illuminate  the  pupil  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  we  see  in  the  red 
field  of  the  former  an  annular  shadow  which  is  particularly  dark  at  one  spot; 
this  spot  shifts  with  the  movements  of  the  mirror. 

In  high  degrees  of  keratoconus,  in  which  the  apex  is  already  opaque,  the 
distinction  from  a  keratectasia  following  a  central  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  often 
very  difficult.  We  must  then  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  other 
eye.  In  keratoconus  we  almost  always  find  the  second  eye  diseased  as  well, 
although  not  ordinarily  to  the  same  extent;  wrhiie  a  central  keratectasia  could 
only  by  a  rare  accident  be  present  at  the  same  time  in  both  eyes. 

Keratoconus  affects  the  female  more  frequently  than  the  male  sex.  Those 
attacked  by  it  not  only  see  worse  in  the  line  of  direct  vision,  but  their  indirect 
vision  is  also  impaired,  since  the  rays  which  enter  the  eye  through  the  sides  of 
the  cone  are  very  irregularly  refracted.  The  consequence  of  this  is  faulty 
orientation  in  going  about,  such  as  is  not  present  in  simple  myopia  even  of 
very  high  degree  (Arlt).  A  moderate  improvement  of  vision  can  generally  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  strong  concave  spherical  glasses,  either  alotae  or  com¬ 
bined  with  concave  cylinders.  In  many  cases  the  hyperbolic  proposed 

by  Raehlmann  do  good  service.  With  these,  the  patient,  tc^eb^learly,  must 
look  just  in  line  with  the  optical  axis  of  the  glass ;  they  c% 
used  for  sidelong  vision,  and  consequently  not  for  goic 


true  of  the  stenopseic  aperture,  which,  held  in  the 
his  eye,  facilitates  the  recognition  of  small  object 


ot,  therefore,  be 
bout.  The  same  is 
k’s  hand  close  before 
"as  fine  print. 


Tumors  of  the  Cornea. — Tumors ^Hiar'aevelop  primarily  in  the  cornea 
are  among  the  greatest  of  rarities.  Abated  instances  of  primary  papilloma, 
fibroma,  myxoma,  and  sarcoma  of  IfittN^nea  have  been  published.  The  car¬ 
cinomata  and  sarcomata  which  ^infrequently  are  observed  upon  the  cornea 
do  not  originate  there,  but  m*t^^jadjacent  conjunctiva,  and  in  fact  generally  in 
the  limbus.  These  tumor^ia^e  been  already  considered  under  the  head  of 
diseases  of  the  conjunctiva:  so  also  has  been  the  dermoid,  a  congenital  form  of 
tumor,  situated  partlj^^sn  the  cornea,  partly  in  the  conjunctiva. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SCLERA. 

Anatomy. 

51.  The  sclera,*  together  with  the  cornea,  forms  the  fibrous  enve¬ 
lope  of  the  eye,  the  shape  of  which  is  nearly  that  of  a  sphere  having 
a  constriction  corresponding  to  the  base  of  the  cornea.  The  mean 
diameter  of  this  sphere  (length  of  the  axis  of  the  eye)  amounts  to 
twenty-four  millimetres.  The  sclera  is  thickest  in  the  posterior  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  eyeball,  where  it  has  a  thickness  of  about  one  millimetre. 
It  gradually  diminishes  in  thickness  anteriorly,  becoming,  however, 
somewhat  thicker  in  the  most  anterior  segment,  because  here  the  ten¬ 
dons  of  the  recti  muscles  become  fused  with  and  reinforce  it. 

The  histological  structure  of  the  sclera  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
cornea.  The  sclera  consists  of  fine  fibrillae  of  connective  tissue,  which 
are  united  into  bundles.  These  run,  generally  speaking,  in  two  direc- 
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The  sclera  is  traversed  by  vessels  and  nerves  which  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  the  eye,  but  has  itself  very  few  vessels.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  numerous  vessels  contained  in  the  so-called  episcleral 
tissue,  that  loose  connective  tissue  which  envelops  the  sclera  and  in  the 
anterior  segment  of  the  eye  attaches  the  conjunctiva  to  it.  In  the 
posterior  segment  of  the  eye  the  optic  nerve  passes  through  the  sclera, 
which  here  apparently  has  an  aperture  for  the  passage  of  the  nerve 
(foramen  sclerae).  In  reality,  however,  the  inner  layers  of  the  sclera 
are  continued  as  the  lamina  cribrosa  through  the  foramen  scleras  (Fig. 
9 ;  for  more  precise  particulars,  see  §  100). 


I.  Inflammation  of  the  Sclera. 


52.  Inflammation  of  the  sclera  (scleritis),  which  belongs  among  the 
rarer  affections  of  the  eye,  is  always  limited  to  the  anterior  segment 
of  the  sclera,  lying  between  the  equator  of  the  eyeball  and  the  margin 
of  the  cornea.  It  sometimes  affects  only  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
sclera,  sometimes  the  deep  layers  also.  In  the  first  case  the  disease 
runs  its  course  without  entailing  any  injury  upon  the  eye;  but  in  the 
second  case  it  is  dangerous  to  the  sight,  inasmuch  as  the  inflammation 
passes  from  the  sclera  to  the  other  membranes  of  the  eye.  It  is  hence 
of  practical  importance  to  distinguish  between  a  superficial  and  a  deep 
form  of  the  disease  (episcleritis  and  scleritis  of  authors). 


(a)  Superficial  Form  of  Scleritis  ( Episclei  % 

This  form  makes  its  appearance  as  a  focal  inflammation,  a  circum¬ 
scribed  inflammatory  nodule  forming  in  the  sakjn^  At  the  affected 
spot  the  sclera,  owing  to  the  deposition  of  ex&gpfe,  bulges  out  in  the 
form  of  a  boss,  so  that  a  prominence  whiclrtsi  scmie  times  flat,  sometimes 
more  acute,  and  which  may  reach  or  sur^asfc-Kie  size  of  a  lentil,  is  found 
here.  This  is  traversed  by  vessels  whioBy  be  cause  deeply  situated  (epi¬ 
scleral),  are  violet  in  color;  and  it  i^mnnovably  attached  to  the  sclera, 
while  the  conjunctiva,  though  t(>w-4ure  injected,  can  be  moved  about 
freely.  The  nodule  feels  h^rdpaml  is  sometimes  very  sensitive  to  the 
touch.  Except  at  the  site^Nne  nodule  the  eye  may  be  perfectly  free 


from  injection.  The 
the  disease  is  associate 


live  disturbances  vary  greatly  ;  frequently 

_  _ h  but  slight  discomfort  for  the  patient,  while 

in  other  cases  veryNMtent  pain  is  present,  which  for  a  long  time  de¬ 
prives  the  patien^/ sleep. 

In  the  ^jd^kpent  course  of  the  disease  disintegration  and  ulcera¬ 
tion  of  the^Jhdes  never  occur ;  on  the  contrary,  they  always  disap¬ 
pear  by  j^sorption.  After  the  inflammation  has  remained  at  its  acme 
for  weeks,  the  nodule  gradually  flattens,  becomes  paler,  and  at 

lenAh  disappears  completely,  after  lasting  altogether  from  four  to  eight 
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weeks.  Sometimes  it  leaves  no  trace  behind  it;  more  frequently,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  spot  where  it  was  situated  a  slate-colored  patch  is  left,  and 
in  the  same  place  the  sclera  appears  somewhat  depressed  and  the  con¬ 
junctiva  is  closely  adherent  to  it  (cicatrix  in  the  sclera).  In  other 
respects  the  eye  suffers  no  after-injury  from  the  inflammation. 

Scleritis  is  peculiarly  prone  to  recur.  The  disease  may,  to  be  sure, 
stop  with  one  or  two  attacks,  or  years  may  intervene  between  the  at¬ 
tacks  ;  but  in  other  cases,  scarcely  has  the  first  nodule  disappeared— 
nay,  even  the  first  one  may  not  have  disappeared— when  a  second  one 
appears  upon  another  portion  of  the  sclera.  Sometimes  the  disease 
does  not  cease  until  nodules  have  developed,  one  after  another,  in  the 
entire  cir  cum  corneal  space,  and  at  length  a  zone  of  gray  discoloration 
is  visible  entirely  surrounding  the  cornea.  By  this  time  the  disease 
has  exhausted  itself,  since  a  new  nodule  does  not  generally  develop  in 
the  spot  where  another  was  situated  before.  But,  before  it  has  gone 
as  far  as  this,  several  years  may  have  elapsed,  during  which  the  patient 
with  but  brief  interruptions  is  annoyed  by  attacks  of  inflammation. 
In  addition  to  this  the  disease  very  frequently  attacks  both  eyes.  The 
prognosis  of  the  superficial  form  of  scleritis  is  hence  unfavorable  in 
respect  to  the  duration  of  the  disease;  while  with  regard  to  the  final 
outcome  it  must  be  stated  as  favorable,  because  the  -usefulness  of  the 
eye  for  vision  suffers  no  impairment,  even  if  the  process  lasts  a  long 
time. 

Superficial  scleritis  occurs,  as  a  rule,  only  in  adults,  and  especially 
in  elderly  people.  In  some  cases  it  appears  to  be  ted  with  rheu¬ 

matic  or  gouty  affections;  in  others  its  origin  is^Scure.  Treatment 
avails  but  little  against  it.  We  are  able  to  i^Qiforate  the  symptoms 
and  accelerate  somewhat  the  subsidence  of  tlrvteodules,  without  having 
it  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  recurrencaeJSisodium  salicylate  is  given 
internally,  if  there  are  any  grounds  assumption  of  a  rheumatic 

origin  for  the  disease ;  otherwise, ^iapnoretic  methods  of  treatment, 
derivative  remedies  in  the  shapqHjp mildly  purgative  mineral  waters, 
iodide  of  potassium,  etc.,  majvbe  recommended.  As  regards  local 
remedies,  we  may  try  to  prqflrafre  more  rapid  subsidence  by  means  of 
massage  (Pagenstechei^0p!<  either  without  addition  or  under  the 
form  of  the  yellow-pree^rafcate  ointment,  is  introduced  into  the  conjunc¬ 
tival  sac,  and  the  fiocJme,  which  can  be  felt  through  the  lid,  is  then 
rubbed  and  squgez m  through  the  lid  by  means  of  the  fingers.  If  the 
disease  is  assotfjaQd  with  violent  pain,  we  may  employ  moist  and  warm 
compresses^3bpine,  and  local  blood-letting  (six  to  ten  leeches  upon 
the  teiAjl^  in  addition  to  the  massage :  the  latter  procedure,  indeed, 
in  the^cases  frequently  can  not  be  performed  because  the  nodule  is 
too^inful.  In  this  event  the  application  of  the  constant  current  to 
^  tro^nodule  by  means  of  a  small  electrode  (Reuss)  or  the  scarification 
^f  the  nodule  (Adamuck)  has  been  recommended. 
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(b)  Deep  Forms  of  Scleritis. 

In  this  form,  too,  a  swelling  of  the  sclera  exists,  which  may  make 
its  appearance  under  the  form  of  isolated  prominences,  but  which  more 
frequently  is  not  so  sharply  circumscribed.  In  the  latter  case  the 
sclera  shows  an  extensive  bluish-red  injection,  sometimes  covering  the 
whole  circumcorneal  region,  and  a  more  uniform  swelling  not  com¬ 
posed  of  isolated  prominences.  Later  the  sclera  in  this  situation  often 
takes  on  a  peculiar  pale-violet  color  and  a  transparent  look,  that  make 
it  resemble  fine  porcelain.  But  the  deep  is  distinguished  from  the 
superficial  form  most  of  all  by  the  course  of  the  inflammation  and  by 
its  being  communicated  to  other  parts  of  the  eye. 

The  inflammation  in  the  sclera  in  this  case  as  in  the  superficial  form, 
leads  not  to  disintegration  of  the  inflammatory  products,  but  to  their 
disappearance  by  resorption  with  the  formation  of  a  residual  dark-col¬ 
ored  cicatrix.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  sclera  has  been  undergo¬ 
ing  considerable  attenuation  at  the  site  of  the  cicatrix,  so  that  it  is  no 
longer  able  to  offer  resistance  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  even  though 
this  does  not  exceed  its  normal  amount.  Hence  ectasis  of  the  diseased 
spot  occurs.  This  makes  its  appearance  under  two  forms — either  as 
simple  enlargement  of  the  surface,  or  as  a  gibbous  protrusion  of  the 
thinned-out  portions  of  the  sclera.  In  the  former  case  the  entire  cir¬ 
cumcorneal  zone  of  the  sclera,  which  has  been  colored  gray  by  the 
scleritis,  becomes  constantly  more  and  more  dilated.  Consequently, 
the  cornea,  together  with  the  adjacent  portions  of  th^G^ra,  is  pro¬ 
jected  forward,  so  that  the  eyeball  is  elongated  in  aQfc^ittal  direction 
and  becomes  pear-shaped.  In  the  second  case,  OH'Che  contrary,  a  cir¬ 
cumscribed  protrusion  of  the  thinned-out  spot^rfftping  them  above  the 
level  of  the  healthy  sclera,  is  produced,  so  thSw  there  are  seen  rising 
about  the  cornea  a  number  of  humps,  whi^ti^TOause  of  their  thin  walls, 
show  the  dark  pigment  shining  through-  As  these  are  comprised  in 
the  region  of  the  ciliary  body,  they  ar£  called  ciliary  staphylomata  (see 
page  248).  Q 

Complications  affecting  ofh^r^portions  of  the  eye  are  likewise  a 
peculiarity  of  the  deep  forq^^cinritis.  They  affect  both  cornea  and 
uvea.  In  the  cornea,  infikmfces,  deeply  situated,  develop,  which  do  not 
break  down  into  pus  blT  become  absorbed  again,  leaving  a  permanent 
opacity  (sclerosing  keratitis,  see  page  195).  In  the  iris  we  find  the 
signs  of  iritis,  maiim^rmder  the  guise  of  posterior  synechise  and  even 
of  occlusio  py^j^sf  but  never  of  hypopyon.  In  the  chorioid,  the  in- 
flammation^mbts  chiefly  its  most  anterior  portion,  and  causes  injury 
to  vision  clnpy  through  the  accompanying  opacities  in  the  vitreous. 
So  in  tMg^form  of  scleritis  almost  all  parts  of  the  eye  suffer ;  and  for 
thi^Tea^n  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  much  more  dangerous  than  the 
sutE^ficial  form. 
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Deep  scleritis  almost  always  affects  both  eyes,  and,  as  treatment  is 
unable  to  arrest  it,  is  prolonged  over  a  course  of  years.  It  leads  to  the 
formation  of  dense  corneal  opacities,  to  seclusio  pupiilse  with  its  baneful 
consequences,  to  opacities  of  the  lens  and  vitreous,  to  myopia  of  high 
degree  due  to  the  elongation  of  the  axis  of  the  eye,  and  finally  to  eleva¬ 
tion  of  tension  due  to  the  ectasise  in  the  sclera.  Hence  the  disease  al¬ 
ways  ends  by  producing  great  impairment  or  even  complete  loss  of 
sight. 

The  deep  form,  in  opposition  to  the  superficial  variety,  mainly 
affects  young  people  (but  not  children).  It  is  often  found  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  signs  of  scrofula,  tuberculosis,  or  hereditary  syphilis.  In 
the  female  sex,  which  is  more  frequently  attacked  than  the  male  by 
this  disease,  disturbances  of  menstruation  appear  to  furnish  the  excit¬ 
ing  cause. 

Treatment  has  very  little  power  over  deep  scleritis.  It  has  first  of 
all  to  combat  by  dietetic  and  medicinal  remedies  any  constitutional  af¬ 
fection  that  may  lie  at  the  root  of  the  disease,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
preparations  of  iodine  (iodide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  iron,  iodureted 
mineral  waters),  or,  in  case  of  the  disturbances  of  menstruation,  the 
preparations  of  iron  are  employed.  As  concerns  the  eye  itself,  the  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  cornea  and  iris  must  be  treated  in  the  appropriate 
way.  In  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  iridectomy  is  frequently 
required,  either  for  optical  reasons,  to  place  the  pupil  behind  that  part 
of  the  cornea  that  is  still  transparent,  or  to  prevent  the  elevation  of 
tension  which  may  be  excited  by  the  seclusio  pupillae^i^by  the  ectasia? 
of  the  sclera.  Iridectomy,  however,  should,  if  p&s$h)le,  not  be  per¬ 
formed  until  after  the  subsidence  of  all  inflammatory  symptoms. 

The  superficial  and  the  deep  variety  of  scl&^^are  not  at  all  sharply  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  each  other,  but  show  mam&^J^sition  forms.  We  can  not,  in 
fact,  see  in  the  living  eye  how  far  the  inflammation  penetrates  into  the  sclera. 
When  we  make  the  assumption  that  in^ie  deep  form  the  inflammation  does 
extend  more  deeply,  we  have  no  direc^^roof  of  it ;  we  can  only  infer  this  in¬ 
directly  from  the  subsequent  thinnj0^  of  the  sclera  and  from  the  spread  of  the 
inflammation  to  the  subjacent  tfvjfi:  In  fact,  many  authors  assume  that  the 
real  starting  point  of  the  i{  fion  in  this  form  lies  in  the  uvea,  and  they 

call  it,  therefore,  sclero-clye™fclitis  or  uveo-scleritis. 

In  one  case  of  dee/^cPMtis  that  Dr.  Kostenitsch  examined  in  my  clinic, 
the  nodule  externally  Wible  corresponded  to  a  very  dense  infiltration  with 
round  cells  which^rfjinly  occupied  the  middle  layers  of  the  sclera  (Fig.  64). 
From  these  foci  ^infiltration  extended  both  forward  into  the  cornea  (scleros¬ 
ing  keratitkMm»oackward  into  the  ciliary  body  and  the  iris. 

Scleri^^NJy  the  well-marked  cases  is  a  very  characteristic  and  easily  recog¬ 
nizable  disease.  In  light  and  abortive  cases  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  diflfi- 
culL^For  instance,  a  scleritic  nodule  which  is  small  and  situated  particularly 
cJos(rfeo  tne  margin  of  the  cornea,  might  be  taken  for  an  efflorescence  of  con- 
jjQfetivitis  eczematosa.  The  following  characters  may  be  regarded  as  distinc- 
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tive :  The  scleritic  nodule  never  actually  lies  in  the  limbus,  and  besides  is  not 
situated  in  the  conjunctiva,  but  beneath  it,  so  that  the  latter  can  be  moved 
about  over  it.  Lastly,  the  subsequent  course  will  soon  clear  up  the  diagnosis, 
as  the  eczematous  nodule  is  converted  by  superficial  disintegration  into  a  con¬ 
junctival  ulcer — a  thing  wThich  never  occurs  with  a  scleritic  nodule. 

In  parenchymatous  keratitis  we  sometimes  find  a  coincident,  slight  but 
widely  diffused,  circumcorneal  scleritis.  Isolated  nodules  are  sometimes  also 


strongly  infiltrated.  In  the  subjacent  sclera,  numerous  narrow  files  of  round  cells, 

which  show  a  special  disposition  to  accomoanjSfne  blood-vessels;  also  a  large,  irregularly 
shaped  mass  of  infiltration,  occupying  alr/5&|  the  entire  thickness  of  the  sclera.  The  pos¬ 
terior  section  of  this  mass  is  the  part  thafcjgfe^nts  the  most  marked  accumulation  of  cells  ; 
in  the  anterior  section  the  cells  are  mts^densely  placed  near  the  margin  that  is  directed 
toward  the  cornea— looking  as  if  tl^e  were  making  an  attempt  to  push  its  way  into 

the  latter.  The  anterior  layers  of^l^t’ornea,  H ,  are  occupied  by  quite  a  large  infiltrate,  i 
(sclerosing  keratitis).  In  its  postaj^i^layers  can  be  made  out  files  of  cells,  which  accompany 
the  deep-seated,  new-formedjjeifeem.  and  which  show  a  tendency  to  pass  up  from  the  deep 
to  the  middle  layers  of  the  <Kyrn&br  The  ciliary  body,  C,  and  the  iris,  /,  are  atrophic.  In  the 
former  the  ciliary  process particular  are  greatly  diminished  in  size.  At  the  anterior 
border  of  the  ciliary  muscle  c!m  be  seen  the  cross  section,  c.  of  the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis 
major.  The  iris  also  is  tgynned,  and  chiefly  at  its  peripheral  portion,  which  over  the  space, 
«  6,  is  closely  appliedjft^fae  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  has  become  adherent  to  it. 
Descemet’s  membraneVfc  and  the  lumen  of  Schlemm’s  canal  are  consequently  no  longer  to 
be  made  out  in  tlii»^tom,tion.  This  peripheral  adhesion  of  the  iris  is  in  consonance  with  the 
increase  of  ten^ktk  that  existed  in  the  living  eye. 


•ved  in  sclera  as  a  result  of  syphilis,  but  a  typical  recurrent  scleritis 
not  msqinarily  arise  from  this  cause. 

Tases  of  diffuse  deep  scleritis  there  develop  in  the  inflamed  zone 


har< 


’(QjJfitij 


litish  nodules  of  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head,  which  lie  beneath  the  con- 
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junctiva,  and  all  at  pretty  much  the  same  distance  from  the  margin  of  the  cor¬ 
nea.  They  might  be  taken  for  tuberculous  nodules,  which,  however,  they  are 
not.  In  fact,  they  disappear  again  without  undergoing  disintegration. 

Under  the  name  of  episcleritis  periodica  fugax  (subconjunctivitis  of  Yon 
Graefe)  is  denoted  an  inflammation  of  the  vascular  episcleral  tissue,  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  transient  character  and  by  its  tendency  to  recur.  The  recur¬ 
rences  often  take  place  with  a  considerable  regularity  at  intervals  of  some  weeks 
or  months,  and  may  keep  on  being  repeated  for  years.  The  separate  attacks 
affect  sometimes  one,  sometimes  both  eyes.  The  eye  attacked  shows  marked 
redness  and  (edematous  swelling  of  the  episcleral  tissue  and  of  the  underlying 
conjunctiva.  Often  the  inflammation  is  partial,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  confined 
to  one  portion  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the  eyeball,  or  begins  in  one  quad¬ 
rant  of  it  and  travels  from  this  to  another.  In  severe  cases  contraction  of  the 
pupil  and  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle  (temporary  myopia)  are  present.  Ordi¬ 
narily  the  inflammation  runs  its  course  and  the  eye  becomes  normal  again  in  a 
few  days.  The  disease  is,  therefore,  free  from  danger,  but  owing  to  its  fre¬ 
quent  recurrences  is  very  troublesome.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  rare  affection,  and 
commonly  attacks  persons  in  middle  life,  sometimes  without  known  cause, 
sometimes  as  the  result  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  tendency.  Quinine,  sodium 
salicylate,  and  treatment  directed  against  a  uratic  diathesis  have  proved  advan¬ 
tageous  ;  but  many  cases  defy  all  treatment. 


II.  Injuries  of  the  Sclera. 


53.  Perforating  Wounds  of  the  Eyeball.— The  same  varieties  of 
traumatism  that  we  have  observed  to  occur  in  the  cornea  and  conjunc¬ 
tiva  are  also  met  with  in  the  sclera.  ■  The  first  question  that  we  have 
to  ask  in  considering  any  such  injury  is,  whether  a  mAforation  of  the 
tunics  of  the  eyeball  has  or  has  not  been  producetWWfiL  Every  per¬ 


forating  injury  is  to  be  regarded  as  intrinsically s|2[pus,  because,  given 
a  perforation,  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  coinchfipt  infection  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  eye  5  but  this  almost  always  loacts^to  a  severe  form  of  in¬ 
flammation  that  is  very  destructive  to  AbM!  This  is  true  for  perfo¬ 
rating  wounds  of  the  cornea  as  well  a|3  ^jmrsclera,  for  which  reason  the 
statements  made  in  the  following  m&i^s  may  be  applied  to  both. 

The  most  important  symptom  s  yip  the  pres  e7ice  of  a  perforation  are  : 
(a)  Reduction  of  the  intraj^jftlar  tension.  This  symptom  is  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  in  the  cas^o^small  wounds  in  the  sclera,  which  are 
concealed  by  the  ecchynt^^r  conjunctiva,  and  are  hence  not  directly 
accessible  to  inspect  .’’he  diminution  of  tension,  of  course,  lasts 

only  as  long  as  the  w^jjid  is  open. 

(h)  If  the  perforation  has  occurred  in  the  region  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  the  laqkbr  is  shallower  or  altogether  obliterated,  until  the 


(c)  IlOQfce  case  of  somewhat  larger  wounds  the  prolapse  of  the 
subjac^frt  structures  gives  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  perforation. 


uvea  which  protrudes  from  the  wound  under 


tfikform  of  a  darkly  pigmented  mass.  According  to  the  situation  of 
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the  wound,  the  prolapsed  portion  belongs  to  the  iris,  to  the  ciliary  body, 
or  to  the  chorioid.  If  the  uvea  is  ruptured,  some  vitreous  is  often 
found  hanging  out  of  the  wound.  Very  frequently,  too,  there  are  ex¬ 
travasations  of  blood  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  which,  to  be  sure,  often 
likewise  occur  in  the  case  of  non-perforating  contusions  of  the  eye. 
Blood  extravasated  into  the  anterior  chamber  generally  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  it  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury,  so  that,  like  a 
hypopyon,  it  fills  up  the  lowermost  part  of  the  chamber  and  is  bounded 
above  by  a  horizontal  line  ( hyphcemd *).  Blood  in  the  vitreous  often 
makes  itself  evident  by  a  reddish  reflex  from  the  pupil  ( licemoplitlial - 
thus  f). 

Perforating  wounds  of  the,  sclera  are  distinguished  into  incised, 
punctured,  and  lacerated  wounds.  To  the  two  former  belong,  besides 
wounds  produced  by  operation,  those  caused  by  the  penetration  of  sharp- 
pointed  or  sharp-edged  foreign  bodies.  Lacerated  wounds  are  most 
frequently  the  consequence  of  a  rupture  of  the  sclera.  This  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  a  blunt  instrument  upon  the  eye  (contusion) — e.  g.,  by 
a  blow  with  the  fist  or  with  a  cane,  by  a  stone,  by  the  impact  of  large 
flying  fragments  of  wood  or  metal,  by  a  thrust  from  a  cow’s  horn  (not 
infrequent  among  farmers),  by  striking  the  eye  against  a  projecting 
corner,  etc.  The  rupture  of  the  sclera  is  always  pretty  long,  is  curved, 
and  lies  near  the  corneal  margin  and  concentric  with  it.  Most  ruptures 
are  observed  along  the  upper  and  inner  margin  of  the  cornea.  As  a 
rule,  the  process  does  not  stop  at  laceration  of  the  sclera,  but  a  part  of 
the  contents  of  the  eye,  most  generally  the  lens,  is  ex»«Jled,  and  the 
vitreous  is  sometimes  seen  hanging  out  of  the  wouny^Tne  iris,  at  a 
point  corresponding  to  the  site  of  the  rupture,  arw^l  to  be  wanting, 
and  the  eye  often  looks  as  if  the  portion  of  t^j^Hs  in  question  had- 


neath  the  conjunctiva  (Fig.  66).  rv 

The  course  after  a  perforatingjnjwy  varies  according  as  a  foreign 
body  has  remained  in  the  eye  ffiybt.  Suppose,  first,  that  no  foreign 
body  has  remained  in  the  ejje^Hen  the  only  thing  to  be  considered 
is  the  healing  of  the  woundK^if ;  and  in  regard  to  this  the  main  thing 
to  determine  is  wheth^tlmJn jury  has  been  followed  by  infection  of  the 
wound  or  not,  as  upon\ms  depends  the  question  whether  healing  takes 
place  with  or  with^mjnflammation. 

(ft)  HealingjiM^iout  inflammation  is  to  be  expected  only  in  the  case 
of  clean,  no^jmQcted  wounds.  The  most  favorable  conditions  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  incised  or  punctured  wounds,  such  as,  for  instance,  are 
made  b^Aperations,  where  at  the  same  time  care  is  taken  that  no  foreign 
— - — — - 


m  inr6,  beneath,  and  al/xa,  blood.  f  From  af/xa,  blood,  and  b(pQaX^6s,  eye. 
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tissue,  like  uvea  or  vitreous,  is  introduced  into  the  wound.  But  even 
if  this  latter  should  be  the  case,  healing  without  inflammation  is  still 
possible,  although  the  edges  of  the  wound  can  not  unite  with  each  other 
directly,  because  they  are  not  in  contact.  The  tissue  consisting  of  uvea 
or  vitreous  introduced  between  them  is  gradually  converted  into  cica¬ 
tricial  tissue,  and  thus  takes 
part  in  the  definitive  clos¬ 
ure  of  the  wound.  It  then, 
to  be  sure,  always  remains 
attached  to  the  cicatrix,  a 
thing  which  later  on  often 
entails  evil  consequences. 
In  this  way — i.  e.,  by  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  a  cicatricial 
tissue  taking  place  between 
the  edges  of  the  wound 
without  inflammation  — 
even  lacerated  wounds,  such 
as  develop,  for  example,  af¬ 
ter  rupture  of  the  sclera, 
may,  if  the  case  runs  a  for- 

Fw.  65.— Inclusion  of  the  Iris  with  Cystoid  Cicatri-  ^Unate  Course,  heal,  SO  that 
zation  after  the  Extraction  of  a  Senile  cata-  the  eye  remains  serviceable 

RACT  BY  GRAEFE’S  PERIPHERAL  LINEAR  SECTION.  *  . 

Enlargement  13  x  1.  for  vision. 


The  section  by  which  the  extraction  was  made  cuts  in 
two  the  line  of  junction  between  the  sclera,  S,  and 
the  cornea,  H ,  so  that  by  its  anterior  half  it  lies  in 
the  sclera,  by  its  posterior  half  in  the  cornea.  On 
account  of  the  interposition  of  the  iris,  7,  the  lips  of 
the  wound  have  not  united  :  in  fact,  the  tract  of  the 
wound  extends  under  the  form  of  a  cavity,  /i,  even 
into  the  tissue  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  limbus,  JL,  so 
that  the  wound  is  closed  only  by  a  very  thin  layer  of 
conjunctiva  which,  on  account  of  the  cavity  beneath 
it,  looks  like  a  vesicle.  The  iris  by  being  jammed 
into  the  wound  is  folded  upon  itself,  the  pointfof 
flexion  corresponding  to  the  exterior  surface  of  tr 
sclera.  Peripherally  from  the  site  of  its  incajeera^ 
tion  the  iris  being  drawn  tense  runs  in  a  strai^^jne 
to  the  ciliary  body,  C;  consequently,  the  interior 
chamber  is  here  reduced  to  a  narrow  sliL  almough 
the  sinus  of  the  chamber  remains  pervi<fo?j  On  the 
other  hand,  the  portion  of  the  iris  thap^^tends  cen¬ 
trally  from  the  scar  (pupillary  pqiA^ySpf  the  iris) 
projects  out  into  the  anterior  clmnfoer,  "Where  it  lies 
free.  On  its  anterior  surface  Vu^Me  seen  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  crypt,  near  its  poshw^Vurface  the  cross 
section  of  the  sphincter  iwipUhl.  Besides  the  iris, 
the  much-puckered  cap*ile,|£r  of  the  lens,  is  also 
drawn  up  to  the  cicatri^yjA  has  become  adherent 
to  it.  ** 

& 

which  either 


beneath  the 


co^Kictiva, 


We  of observe  that 
the  sclerHj\w#unds,  which 
lie  nea^^QJe  corneal  margin 
andM^Swhich  the  iris  or  lens 
e  has  become  lodged, 
SJose  imperfectly,  owing  to 
the  fact  that,  while  the  con¬ 
junctiva  does  unite  over  the 
scleral  wound,  the  latter  re¬ 
mains  open  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  because  the  interposed 
tissues  prevent  its  lips  from 
coming  into  direct  contact. 
Through  the  gap  aqueous 
humor  constantly  exudes 
becomes  cedematous  in  the 


region  of  ttooQ^trix  or  is  bulged  out  in  the  form  of  a  circumscribed 
vesicle  r^^Naling  a  cyst  (Fig.  65,  Ji).  Following  Yon  Graefe.  we 
designs^ this  condition  as  cystoid  cicatrization  (see  page  124).  It  is 
chieS^b«erved  after  operations  (cataract  extraction  and  iridectomy). 

Perforating  wounds  of  the  sclera  are  followed  by  violent  inflam- 
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mation  whenever  infection  of  the  wound  or  of  the  interior  of  the  eye 
has  occurred.  Infection  takes  place  either  by  means  of  the  very  body 
which  causes  the  injury,  it  being  covered  with  dirt  and  thus  conveying 
infectious  germs,  or  secondarily  from  the  fact  that  the  opening  in  the 
envelope  of  the  eyeball  affords  a  point  of  entrance  for  germs,  especially 
from  the  conjunctival  sac.  The  interior  of  the  eye  is  uncommonly  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  infection,  since  it  affords  a  good  medium  for  the  cultivation 
of  different  kinds  of  schizomycetes.  The  inflammatory  process  mainly 
affects  the  uvea.  In  the  acutest  cases  there  is  a  purulent  inflammation 
of  the  latter,  which  leads  to  suppuration  of  the  whole  eye  (panophthal¬ 
mitis).  In  the  less  violent  cases  there  is  a  plastic  irido-cyclitis — i.  e., 
the  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  produces  an  exudate  which 
subsequently  becomes  organized  into  a  false  membrane.  In  this  case, 
too,  the  eye  is  generally  lost,  although  it  is  not  destroyed  in  such  a  vio¬ 
lent  fashion  as  -in  panophthalmitis,  but  by  a  process  of  protracted  in¬ 
flammation.  The  exudates  which  undergo  organization  shrink  and 
thus  gradually  diminish  the  size  of  the  eyeball  (atrophy  of  the  eyeball). 
This  outcome  of  an  injury  is  even  more  dangerous  for  the  patient  than 
panophthalmitis,  since  in  the  former  case  sympathetic  inflammation  of 
the  other  eye  very  frequently  sets  in,  which  is  not  the  case  in  panoph¬ 
thalmitis. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Eye. — The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
interior  of  the  eye  converts  every  injury,  be  it  ever  so  insignificant 
otherwise,  into  a  serious  lesion,  which,  in  most  cases,  entails  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  eye.  Hence  in  every  injury  attended  :wfflAperf  oration 
we  must  at  once  propound  the  query  whether  or  noW®we  is  a  foreign 
body  left  in  the  eye.  In  most  cases  the  history  oiftve  case  itself  sup¬ 
plies  points  important  for  the  determination  afvtois  fact.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  person  has  run  a  pair  of  scissors  inbssSB^  eye,  we  would  natu¬ 
rally  suppose  that  there  was  no  foreign  |^S>(here;  conversely,  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  has  had  a  perforating  V/ury  of  the  eye  produced  by 
the  explosion  of  a  percussion  cap,  o^ipiile  he  was  hammering  iron, 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  im4heeye  is  extremely  probable.  The 
character  of  the  foreign  bodies^  question  varies  exceedingly.  Most 
commonly  we  have  to  do  wiih@[iersplinters,  the  points  and  sharp  edges 
of  which  enable  them  to  ^ewtrate  the  sclera.  In  this  category  belong 
chiefly  splinters  of  me^aij Splinters  of  glass,  and  fragments  of  stone — 
less  commonly  slivers*orwood,  etc.  The  foreign  body  may  be  situated  in 
any  part  of  the  ev^Sideed,  if  it  has  sufficient  projectile  force,  it  may 
even,  after  tra^AiJig  the  entire  eyeball,  perforate  the  sclera  a  second 
time  on  th^Nft^osite  side,  and  penetrate  into  the  tissues  of  the  orbit. 
The  preci^Me termination  of  the  place  in  which  a  foreign  body  is 
located^ithin  the  eye  is  generally  attended  with  great  difficulties. 
As^i  ni*&,Tt  is  only  during  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  injury 
th(0^t  is  possible  to  see  the  foreign  body  directly,  although  even  then 
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inspection  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  often  rendered  impossible  by 
the  presence  of  haemorrhages. ,  Subsequently,  the  difficulty  of  this  in¬ 
spection  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  cloudiness  which  soon  de¬ 
velops  in  the  media  and  by  the  exudates  which  envelop  the  foreign 
body  and  render  it  indistinguishable.  If  we  are  dealing  with  metallic 
fragments  of  not  too  small  dimensions,  we  may  be  able  to  make  them 
out  and  localize  them  by  means  of  the  Rontgen  rays;  and  for  chips 
of  iron  we  may  also  employ  a  sensitive  magnetic  needle  (sideroscope). 
If  these  means  are  unavailable,  we  are  often  driven  to  conjectures  with 
regard  to  the  location  of  the  foreign  body — conjectures  based  upon  the 
direction  pursued  by  the  body  in  its  flight,  the  situation  of  the  aperture 
by  which  it  entered,  the  sensitiveness  of  certain  portions  of  the  eye  to 
touch,  the  presence  of  a  circumscribed  obscuration  (scotoma)  in  the 
field  of  vision,  etc. 

The  consequences  entailed  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  its 
interior  almost  always  induce  the  destruction  of  the  eye.  It  is  only  in 
rare  instances  that  a  foreign  body  is  tolerated  for  any  length  of  time  in 
the  eye  without  setting  up  inflammation,  the  body  itself  either  remain¬ 
ing  free  or  becoming  encapsulated  in  an  organized  exudate.  But  even 
such  eyes  as  these  are  by  no  means  secure  from  a  sudden  outbreak 
of  inflammation — occurring  sometimes  years  afterward — which  causes 
their  destruction.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  inflammation 
follows  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  injury.  Such  an  inflammation  is 
either  a  panophthalmitis  or  a  plastic  irido-cyclitis,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  simple  perforating  injuries;  but  when  a  foreign  fe^y  remains  in 
the  eye  it  is  of  much  more  frequent — indeed,  oLpJtoost  constant — 
occurrence,  and,  besides,  induces  much  oftener  sympathetic  disease  of 
the  other  eye. 

The  prognosis  of  perforating  wounds  <§vfctte  eyeball  is  deducible 
from  the  exposition  given  above.  In^v&J  case  it  is  grave,  for  even 
the  minutest  prick  made  with  a  fine^nefed^  may  induce  suppuration  of 
the  eyeball,  if  the  needle  was  contaraSfcited  with  septic  substances.  As 
we  do  not  for  the  most  part  knojE  wnether  the  body  causing  the  injury 
was  aseptic  or  not,  and  as  the  ^jCequences  of  an  infection  of  the  wound 
do  not  set  in  until 
in  stating  the  prognosis  j 
general,  the  nature  dTthe^wound,  and  the  facts  as  to  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  serve  to  determine  the  prognosis.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  forni^rpke  must  take  into  consideration  the  situation  and 
extent  of  the^Qmd,  and  the  condition  of  its  edges ;  also  whether  or 
not  the  ii  ;unics  of  the  eye  have  prolapsed  into  the  wound,  and  how 
much,  if  vitreous  has  escaped.  Large  wounds  with  extensive  pro¬ 
lapse  a^the  inner  tunics  of  the  eye  are  always  followed  by  inflammation 
ana\^ sfiriveling  of  the  eyeball.  The  question  in  regard  to  foreign 
bQies  is  often  difficult  to  decide.  If  there  is  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye 

1/4 


ana  as  rne  ososequences  oi  an  miection  or  tne  wouna 
severaldgSrffave  elapsed,  we  must  be  very  cautious 
;nosis  jfimng  the  first  few  days  after  the  injury.  In 
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and  it  can  not  be  removed  at  once,  the  eye  is  almost  always  lost.  Again, 
in  stating  the  prognosis,  the  danger  which  threatens  the  other  eye,  be¬ 
cause  of  sympathetic  inflammation,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

54.  Treatment. — When  we  get  a  recent  perforating  wound  to  treat, 
we  must  first  try  to  determine  whether  a  foreign  body  is  probably  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  eye  or  not. 

(a)  Suppose  that  there  is  no  foreign  body  in  the  eye.  Then  the 
next  inquiry  that  we  make  is  whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  prospect  of 
preserving  a  serviceable  eye.  In  the  former  case  we  put  the  patient  im¬ 
mediately  in  bed,  cleanse  the  wound  from  any  dirt  that  may  adhere  to 
it,  and  disinfect  it  by  irrigating  with  an  antiseptic  solution.  If  the 
iris  has  prolapsed  into  the  wound,  which  can  be  the  case  only  in  wounds 
situated  in  the  cornea  or  in  the  most  anterior  portions  of  the  sclera,  it 
must  be  carefully  excised.  But  if  the  ciliary  body  or  chorioid  projects 
into  the  wound,  they  should  not  be  removed,  because,  if  they  were,  the 
vitreous  would  prolapse.  Small  wounds  soon  close  of  themselves  by 
cicatrization  ;  large,  gaping  wounds  should  be  united  by  sutures  passed 
either  through  the  edges  of  the  sclera  itself  (only,  however,  through 
its  superficial  layers)  or  through  the  conjunctiva  overlying  it. 

In  those  cases  in  which,  on  account  of  the  excessive  extent  of  the 
injury,  there  is  no  prospect  of  retaining  the  eyeball  in  a  serviceable 
condition,  we  advise  the  patient  to  have  enucleation  done  at  once.  By 
this  means  he  will  be  saved  from  a  protracted  illness  as  well  as  from 
sympathetic  involvement  of  the  other  eye. 

In  many  cases  it  is  impossible,  even  for  one  who  hasJ^d  great  ex¬ 
perience,  to  determine  beforehand  whether  an  eye  is^^ing  to  be  pre¬ 
served  or  not.  It  is  then  best  to  wait  for  some  weekAqproceeding,  how¬ 
ever,  to  enucleation  as  soon  as  the  course  takesQfc  unfavorable  turn. 
In  the  latter  case,  in  any  event,  enucleation  not  be  put  ofl:  too 

long,  as  otherwise  we  might  be  caught  jj^jG^ares  by  an  outbreak  of 
sympathetic  inflammation  in  the  other  ejgJ^ 

(b)  If  there  is  a  foreign  body  in  tl&^ye,  the  latter  is  pretty  surely 
lost  unless  the  foreign  body  can  be  reiaJoved.  Every  endeavor  must  be 
made  to  accomplish  this.  For  tjJ^bject  it  is  indispensably  requisite 
to  know,  at  least  approximat^S^e  situation  of  the  foreign  body.  If 
the  wound  is  still  gaping  £^s^ts  large  enough,  we  can  pass  a  well-dis¬ 
infected  instrument  in~t$Qbugh  it,  and  endeavor  to  grasp  the  foreign 
body.  If  the  wound  i&^t  adapted  for  this  procedure,  either  because 
it  has  already  closqjCjp  or  because  it  presents  unfavorable  conditions 
on  account  of  it^y^e  or  position,  it  is  better  to  make  a  new  wound, 
located  in  tt^QWnea  or  the  sclera,  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
foreign  b<w^V In  placing  it  in  the  sclera,  the  region  of  the  ciliary  body 
must  bi  oMed ;  the  section  must  lie  behind  the  latter,  and  is  best 


mad  meridional  direction  (proceeding  from  before  backward), 

such  wounds  gape  the  least.  Through  the  wound  the  instru- 
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m exits  are  introduced  in  search  of  the  foreign  body ;  but  the  operation 
of  grasping  and  extracting  it  is  often  attended  with  great  difficulty, 
and  very  frequently  miscarries.  The  best  prospect  of  success  is  afford¬ 
ed  by  foreign  bodies  in  the  anterior  chamber,  since  we  can  be  guided 
by  sight  in  taking  them  out;  also  by  fragments  of  iron,  for  whose  ex¬ 
traction  we  employ  an  electro-magnet. 

If  there  is  no  prospect  of  our  being  able  to  remove  the  foreign  body, 
we  may,  as  a  matter  of  experiment,  wait  a  while  to  see  if  possibly  it  will 
be  tolerated  by  the  eye  without  exciting  inflammation.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  apt  to  be  the  case  when  a  foreign  body  is  imbedded  in  the  lens ; 
the  latter  becomes  cloudy,  and  subsequently,  when  all  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  passed  off,  can  be  removed  along  with  the  foreign  body 
contained  in  it  by  a  cataract  operation.  As  soon  as  plastic  irido¬ 
cyclitis  has  set  in,  it  is  advisable  not  to  make  any  more  attempts  at  re¬ 
moving  the  foreign  body ;  absolutely  the  only  indication  in  this  case  is 
enucleation. 


Injuries  of  the  eye  are  very  frequently  followed  by  extravasation  of  Mood  into 
the  interior  of  the  organ — into  the  anterior  chamber  and  the  space  occupied  by 
the  vitreous.  Such  extravasations  are  also  observed  apart  from  injury,  as  the 
result  of  inflammation  or  even  without  any  known  cause.  In  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber,  blood  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  is  reabsorbed.  In  otherwise  healthy  eyes 
small  quantities  of  blood  may  often  disappear  completely  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  process  of  resorption  lasts  longer  when  there  is  much  blood  in  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  especially  when  the  eye  is  diseased  in  other  ways  as  well 
and  its  processes  of  tissue  metamorphosis  are  not  normal.  The  longer  the 
blood  remains  in  the  anterior  chamber,  the  darker  does  its  become.  So, 

in  cases  in  which  a  haemorrhage  into  the  anterior  chamtifa\jal  been  repeated 
after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  we  see  a  liyphaema  which  is  posed  of  two  strata 
of  different  color;  the  lower  dark  stratum  represerfl^>he  first  haemorrhage, 
the  upper  bright  one  belongs  to  the  recently  extm^TSifced  blood.  Very  old  ex¬ 
travasations  of  blood  sometimes  acquire  a  browiwbj?  dirty-green  color,  and  the 
cornea,  too,  may  take  on  a  similar  coloratiiffi\p^  page  208).  In  the  iris  like¬ 
wise  a  greenish  or  brownish  discoloration/haS^been  observed  as  a  result  of  haem¬ 
orrhage  into  the  aqueous  or  vitreous  cha*5^er. 

If  the  blood  remains  a  long  time  in  rbc  anterior  chamber,  it  may— especially 
if  there  is  a  coexistent  inflammaticmClerve  as  the  substratum  for  the  formation 
of  new  tissue.  In  this  way  the^^ug  result  of  operations,  such  as  iridectomy 
and  iridotomy,  designed  fo^fcAjW’estoration  of  an  unobstructed  pupil,  is  often 
rendered  of  no  effect,  astl^jhood  extravasated  during  the  operation  covers  up 
the  opening  that  has  cee*.  made,  and  subsequently  causes  its  reocclusion  by 
means  of  a  membrane. 

Blood  extravastffecS/into  the  vitreous  is  found  there  under  the  form  of  floc- 
culi  or  larger  When  observed  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  these  either 

look  simplw^Wlc  or  show  a  faint  reddish  gleam.  If  they  occupy  the  anterior 
section  ofS^^vitreous,  they  may  even  be  recognized  with  lateral  illumination 
(provided  me  pupil  is  widely  enough  dilated)  through  the  dark-red  reflex 
emit^y^om  the  depths  of  the  eye.  Blood  occurring  in  the  vitreous  always 
r^^ir&s  a  long  time  for  its  complete  resorption ;  and,  if  much  blood  has  been 
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extravasated,  opacities  of  the  vitreous  of  considerable  size  always  remain  and 
cause  great  impairment  of  vision.  In  some  cases  of  traumatic  haemorrhages 
into  the  vitreous  I  have  observed  that,  some  time  after  the  injury,  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood  all  at  once  became  dissolved  in  the  ocular  fluids  and  then 
was  immediately  diffused  all  through  the  eye.  The  aqueous  humor,  too,  in 
such  cases  was  colored  red,  so  that  the  iris  looked  as  though  seen  through  ruby 
glass. 

Perforating  injuries  of  the  cornea  are  in  general  less  dangerous  than  those 
of  the  sclera.  It  appears  as  if  they  were  less  readily  infected,  perhaps  because 
the  outflowing  aqueous  humor  washes  away  again  the  germs  that  have  been 
introduced  into  the  wound.  (For  this  reason  ulcus  serpens  is  observed  mainly 
in  consequence  of  superficial  injuries  of  the  cornea  and  not  after  deep  perfo¬ 
rating  wounds.)  The  greater  danger  of  perforating  wounds  of  the  sclera  may 
also  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  by  means  of  such  wounds  the  ciliary  body  and 
the  chorioid,  which  are  very  prone  to  become  inflamed,  are  laid  bare.  Finally, 
the  prolapse  of  the  vitreous  is  also  a  factor  very  favorable  to  the  production  of 
infection,  since  this  may  be  considered  as  representing  a  sort  of  natural  cultiva¬ 
tion  gelatin,  in  which  micro-organisms  thrive  most  luxuriantly. 

Vitreous  that  has  been  prolapsed  through  a  wound  gradually  becomes  clouded 
wherever  it  lies  outside  of  the  eye,  so  that  it  gets  to  look  like  a  shred  of  mucus 
adhering  to  the  region  of  the  wound.  It  often  takes  several  weeks  before  such 
a  shred  is  finally  cast  off. 

Rupture  of  the  sclera  results  from  a  blow  striking  the  eye  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  a  blunt  body — e.  g.,  the  tip  of  a  cow’s  horn— entering  between  the 
eyeball  and  one  wall  of  the  orbit  and  squeezing  the  eye  against  the  opposite 
wall.  The  contents  of  the  compressed  eye  are  put  suddenly  in  a  condition  of 
increased  tension  and  thus  cause  rupture  of  the  capsule  of  the  eyeball.  The 
rupture,  therefore,  takes  place  from  within  outward,  and  begins^X  the  region  of 
Schlemm’s  canal,  because  here  the  tough  inner  layers  of  the  ^&ppass  over  into 
the  delicate  lamellae  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  and  ^0)1  fhe  resistance  of 
the  sclera  is  diminished  at  this  point.  Starting  from  SqMeham’s  canal  the  lacer¬ 
ation  traverses  the  thickness  of  the  sclera,  running  ^(/RVfcimes  more  or  less  per¬ 
pendicularly,  sometimes  obliquely  backward.  InA^Hatter  case  the  exterior 
aperture  of  the  laceration  lies  some  millimetre/TmHwd  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 
The  fact  that  most  scleral  ruptures  start  kom*3^3oint  situated  upward  and  in¬ 
ward,  is  due  to  the  trochlea,  which  form&^^ony  prominence  at  the  upper  and 
inner  angle  of  the  orbit  (Figs.  165  and  X&6,  T).  When  the  eyeball  is  forced 
against  either  the  inner  or  the  upper^ll  of  the  orbit  by  a  blow  coming  from 
below  or  from  without,  the  trochbd^resses  into  the  sclera  and  thus  causes  the 
rupture  to  begin  in  this  merid«jXm<^[uller). 

Ruptures  of  the  sclera  afffcNsuch  serious  injuries,  because  a  force  that  is 
strong  enough  to  break  smeye' c)pen  always  causes  lesions  elseicliere  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  eye.  The  kislln g.  60,  l)  is  almost  always  torn  away  from  its  in¬ 
sertion  at  a  point  co«fes|)onding  to  the  extent  of  the  scleral  rupture  (iridodia- 
lysis),  and  is  eith  dQ^c  arcerated  in  the  wound  or  is  extruded  through  the  latter 
beneath  the  (tf^fcnbtiva,  to  which  it  becomes  adherent.  The  eye  then  presents 
a  coloboma^^^an  area  corresponding  to  the  rip  in  the  sclera.  The  portion 
of  the  irWemaining  in  the  eye  is  commonly  found  to  be  considerably  retracted 
(F^-^&vlwer  part).  The  anterior  chamber  is  consequently  unusually  deep, 
an^dhrfcrfs  particularly  the  case  if,  in  addition,  the  lens  and  a  part  of  the  vitreous 
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Fio.  66.— Rupture  of  the  Sclera  and  Lux¬ 
ation  of  the  Lens  beneath  the  Con¬ 
junctiva.  Vertical  section  through  an 
eyeball  which  had  been  injured  by  a 
calf’s  horn  seven  weeks  before  it  was 
enucleated.  Magnified  3x1. 


have  been  expelled.  In  many  cases  a  piece 
of  the  iris,  or  even  the  entire  iris,  is  torn 
altogether  out  of  the  eye.  In  only  a  very 
few  cases  does  the  lens  remain  in  the  eye 
and  in  situ.  Usually  it  is  either  expelled 
entirely  from  the  eye,  or  it  remains  lying 
beneath  the  conjunctiva,  provided  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  unruptured  (Fig.  66).  The  vitreous 
is  often  densely  permeated  with  blood; 
and  laceration  or  haemorrhagic  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  retina  or  chorioid  may  be 
present.  Since  to  the  severity  of  such 
lesions  there  is  added  the  danger  of  sub¬ 
sequent  infection  of  the  wound,  it  can  be 
readily  understood  that  most  eyes  which 
have  suffered  a  rupture  of  the  sclera  un¬ 
dergo  destruction.  It  is  an  exception,  in 
fact,  for  such  an  injury  to  recover  with 
the  retention  of  serviceable  vision.  A 
farmer  once  presented  himself  at  my  clinic 
wrho  had  been  gored  first  in  one  eye  and 
then,  some  years  afterward,  in  the  other 
also,  by  a  cowT’s  horn.  In  both  eyes  there 
was  a  healed-up  rupture  of  the  sclera  to 
the  inner  side,  with  an  apparent  regular 
coloboma  of  the  iris.  Both  lenses  were 


The  rupture  in  the  sclera  lies  close  to  the 
upper  margin  of  the  cornea,  not  quite 
one  millimetre  behind  the  corneo-scleral 
junction,  so  that  the  lower  lip  of  the 
wound  contains  a  narrow  rim  of  sclera. 
The  tear  in  the  sclera  gapes  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  a  millimetre,  and  is  filled  with 
a  delicate  cicatricial  tissue,  a,  which  ex¬ 
tends  back  from  this  point  into  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  eye  and  envelops  the  ciliary 
body  and  the  remains  of  the  iris.  The 
latter  ( b )  lies  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
rupture,  rolled  into  a  ball  and  recogniz¬ 
able  as  iris  only  through  the  retinal  pig¬ 
ment  it  contains.  The  ciliary  body,  c, 
likewise. greatly  altered,  is  found  behind 
the  upper  edge  of  the  rupture.  It  is  con¬ 
tinued  into  the  chorioid,  d,  which  pre¬ 
sents  marked  inflammatory  infiltratio] 


absent,  but  the  fundus  was  healthy  and 
with  cataract  glasses  sight  was  very 
good.  This  man,  Mtt  sfAe,  may  be  said 
to  have  had  a  dou^mjfextraction  performed 
by  the  cow,  au^yrat,  too,  with  more  suc¬ 
cess  than  mffijVperators  are  accustomed 
to  have  vrffhJJheir  operations. 

ifS?y^ture  of  the  cornea,  see  page 

/-vT he  unfavorable  prognosis  which  per- 
iorating  wounds  of  the  sclera  generally 
about  the  large  blood-vessels.  The  nihQJoffer  holds  good,  at  least  in  part,  even  for 

those  cases  in  which,  to  begin  with,  there 
is  a  smooth  healing  of  the  wound.  Such 
eyes,  which  often  recover  from  the  injury 
with  the  restoration  of  good  sight,  never¬ 
theless  not  rarely  become  blind  afterward 
because  of  secondary  changes,  which  are 
the  consequences  of  the  cicatrix  in  the 
sclera.  If  the  uvea  is  incorporated  in  the 
scar,  it  may  be  subjected  to  traction,  and 
hence  give  rise  to  permanent  symptoms 
of  irritation ;  repeated  attacks  of  inflam¬ 
mation  may  start  from  the  point  where 


and  at  the  latter  point  is  much  pucj 
Below  the  rupture  is  seen  thex\r(| 
section,  compressed  verticall}\m»$"Jls  a 
result  of  the  compression  pyffitSred  on 
its  posterior  surface.  ^U?*Wi^j|ver  por¬ 
tion  of  the  eyeball  thefcililry  body  is 
swollen,  and  the  iris  is  carrieft  backward 
so  as  to  be  in  part  ap/djert  to  the  surface 
of  the  ciliary  body^Ma  detachment  of 
the  chorioid,  the  retina,  elt 

seen  here  in  th£\ut|  did  not  exist  dur¬ 
ing  life,  bu£  i£%kfesult  of  the  way  the 
specimenjJt^toae.  The  scleral  rupture 
is  coveraO^roront  by  a  mass  which 
from  it^coiSLCentric  striation  is  recog¬ 
nized  to  b£  the  lens.  The  conjunctiva, 
/,  ow^jving  the  lens,  is  detached  by  it 
sclera  as  far  as  the  limbus,  g. 
^/i^V^jlnains  of  the  conjunctiva  at  the 
^ower  margin  of  the  cornea. 
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the  uvea  is  attached,  and  thus  even  sympathetic  irido-cyclitis  of  the  other  eye 
may  be  set  up.  In  scleral  wounds  which  lie  farther  back,  in  the  region  of  the 
retina,  the  latter  may  become  attached  to  the  cicatrix.  By  subsequent  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  the  retina  is  drawn  more  and  more  into  the  cicatrix, 
and  thus  is  loosened  from  its  bed ;  the  eye  grows  blind  from  detachment  of 
the  retina  (Von  Graefe).  In  this  way,  too,  many  eyes  are  destroyed  which  have 
been  operated  upon  with  apparently  brilliant  success  by  section  of  the  sclera, 
as  for  the  extraction  of  a  foreign  body  or  of  a  cysticercus.  A  further  danger 
accrues  to  the  eyes  from  the  fact  that  the  scleral  cicatrices  later  on  readily 
become  ectatic,  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  scleral  staphylomata  and  also  to 
increase  of  tension. 

The  prognosis  must  be  stated  as  almost  absolutely  unfavorable  when  a  for¬ 
eign  body  has  been  left  in  the  eye.  A  series  of  cases,  to  be  sure,  is  known  in 
which  a  foreign  body  has  been  carried  about  in  the  eye  for  years  without  caus¬ 
ing  injury.  But,  in  comparison  with  the  extreme  frequency  of  such  injuries, 
the  number  of  these  cases  is  infinitesimally  small;  and  even  in  these  cases  the 
safety  of  the  eye  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  permanently  assured.  As 
an  example,  the  following  case  that  I  observed  may  be  adduced :  A  young  lady 
of  twenty-five  years  of  age  was  injured  by  the  percussion  cap  of  a  child’s  gun 
exploding  near  her  eye.  A  piece  of  the  copper  case  of  the  cap  penetrated  into 
the  left  eye  through  the  cornea;  it  could  be  seen  lying  upon  the  lowermost 
part  of  the  iris.  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  injury  was  an  iritis,  which, 
however,  after  some  weeks  got  well,  leaving  several  synechim.  From  that  time 
on  the  eye  remained  free  from  inflammation  and  had  good  visual  power.  The 
piece  of  metal,  which  had  a  length  of  about  one  millimetre,  could  always  be 
seen  lying  upon  the  iris,  only  it  gradually  assumed  a  black  color.  It  was  not 
until  ten  years  after  the  injury  that  the  sight  began  to  diminish,  and  the  patient 
was  tormented  by  photopsia;  she  also  complained  that  objects  d«^tly  looked 
at  seemed  to  move  and  looked  bent,  so  that  straight  lines,  for  e^mple,  appeared 
wavy  to  her.  The  eye  was  still  free  from  inflammation,  butf^tfter  rather  pro¬ 
longed  examination,  showed  a  slight  ciliary  injection.  <E!s^hination  with  the 
ophthalmoscope  could  not  demonstrate  any  changes  ex^eVk  that  the  fundus  in 
its  lower  half  was  not  as  beautifully  red  as  it  wasrJuSeve,  but  was  of  a  light 
grayish  color.  It  was  hence  taken  for  granted^HmS^Lere  was  a  detachment  of 
the  retina  in  its  very  earliest  stage.  The  tracrioiSfcmis  produced  upon  the  retina 
accounted  for  the  photopsia,  and  the  undwfcjNery  movement  of  the  retina  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  apparent  movement  of  aLjebds,  while  the  curved  appearance  of 
straight  lines  was  referable  to  the  diflp^&bes  of  level  existing  in  the  detached 
retina.  Conjecturally  the  retinal  (Wae^nent  was  produced  by  an  old  exudate 
which  lay  upon  the  ciliary  body^JMhe  most  anterior  portion  of  the  retina, 
and  which  by  its  gradual  sliripkiftig  drew  the  retina  farther  and  farther  forward. 
Since  then  I  have  not  had  md^portunity  of  seeing  the  patient  again,  but  the 
subsequent  course  of  thgcase  may  be  predicted  with  great  probability.  The 
retinal  detachment  wRDmwe  become  total ;  afterward  an  irido-cyclitis  will  have 
probably  developed^!?  of  the  condition  of  ciliary  irritation  of  the  eye,  so  that 
after  some  tirqe^Mn^  eye  would  become  completely  blind,  would  grow  softer, 
and  would  beS^^ite  of  frequently  recurring  attacks  of  pain  and  inflammation. 
Perhaps,  tqoVthe  other  eye  would  be  attacked  by  sympathetic  inflammation. 

Leb^nips>determined,  by  a  series  of  experiments  upon  animals,  the  reason 
why  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye  regularly  results  in  a  severe  in- 
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flammation.  This  inflammation  is  either  excited  by  the  presence  of  micro-or¬ 
ganisms  which  make  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  from  the  conjunctival 
sac,  either  along  with  the  foreign  body  or  subsequently,  or  it  is  the  consequence 
of  a  chemical  irritation  of  the  tissues  produced  by  those  foreign  bodies  which 
are  not  chemically  indifferent.  For  example,  purulent  inflammation  could  be 
produced  by  bits  of  copper,  and  still  more  by  particles  of  mercury,  which  were 
introduced  aseptically  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Hence,  such  inflammation 
does  not  necessarily  presuppose  the  penetration  of  schizomycetes  into  the  eye. 
Observations  upon  man  agree  in  general  with  the  facts  obtained  by  experiment. 
Whether  a  body  which  penetrates  into  the  eye  is  well  borne  by  it  or  not  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  following  circumstances:  1.  First  of  all,  upon  the  fact  of  its 
being  aseptic  or  not.  2.  Upon  its  chemical  character.  Chemically  indifferent 
bodies  (such  as,  for  instance,  fragments  of  glass),  if  they  get  into  the  eye  asepti¬ 
cally,  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  remain  there  without  producing  any  further 
ill  effect.  The  contrary  is  true  of  the  foreign  bodies  that  are  of  most  frequent 
occurrence— i.  e.,  chips  of  metal.  These  almost  always  set  up  a  severe  in¬ 
flammation,  which  can  not,  however,  in  most  cases  be  referred  to  their  septic 
character.  In  fact,  metallic  chips  (for  instance,  such  as  fly  off  while  the  metal 
is  beino-  hammered)  are  often  raised  to  a  red  heat  immediately  before  they 
penetrate  into  the  eye,  and  are  thus  disinfected.  They  owe  their  property  of 
exciting  inflammation  to  the  fact  that  they  become  oxidized  in  the  tissues  of 
the  eye,  and  thus  act  as  chemical  irritants.  This  is  the  case  with  iron,  and  still 
more' with  copper;  metals  which,  like  lead  and  the  noble  metals,  are  innocent 
in  this  regard,  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  the  eye.  3.  The  volume 
of  the  foreign  body  is  of  influence,  inasmuch  as  the  larger  the  foreign  bodies 
are,  the  less  readily  are  they  tolerated ;  for,  while  small  foreign  bodies  speedily 
become  fixed  in  the  eye,  larger  ones  readily  undergo  changes  of  place  during 
movements  of  the  eye,  especially  if  they  are  of  high  spedfi^^-avity,  as  in  the 
case  with  pieces  of  metal.  By  such  displacements  of  thj<Q»-eifen  body  the  sur- 
rounding  tissues  are  mechanically  irritated.  4.  The^A^fridual  tissues  vary  in 
respect  to  their  tolerance  of  foreign  bodies.  The  and  especially  the  iris 

and  ciliary  body,  exhibit  the  greatest  reaction  t^Qhry  of  any  kind.  The  lens, 
on  the  contrary,  possibly  on  account  of  the  sMfc^shness  of  its  tissue  metamor¬ 
phosis,  is  the  part  of  the  eye  in  which  /pMSjbodies  are  relatively  the  best 
borne.  If,  for  example,  a  small  chip  oCirbcrfias  become  imbedded  in  the  lens, 
the  latter,  to  be  sure,  becomes  clouded^&ht  inflammation  ordinarily  fails  to  take 
place.  In  such  a  case  sometimes^ioTens  is  afterward  colored  brown  by  the 
oxide  which  is  formed.  A  de^SOown  coloration  is  produced,  mainly  under 
the  guise  of  rust-colored  dotspSi^i  lie  beneath  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens, 
and  form  a  crown,  corresj\Mmg  nearly  in  situation  to  the  margin  of  the  pupil 
when  dilated  ( Sam Later  the  coloration  may  extend  to  the  iris,  which, 
if  previously  gray  or  \lu^,  assumes  a  rusty  brown  hue.  This  impregnation  with 
iron  also  occursjigjie  other  tissues  of  the  eye,  particularly  in  the  retina,  which 
may  in  conseqiS<?  become  atrophic,  so  that  blindness  may  ultimately  ensue 
even  when  tii&Agment  is  tolerated  without  inflammation  (Hippel,  Jr.).  The 
impregi^J&of  the  tissues  with  iron  is  called  siderosis  bulbi  (from  o-idrjpos , 
iron). 

^Aiall  fragments  of  iron  may  in  time  be  entirely  dissolved  by  oxidation. 
^TycJforating  injuries  of  the  eye  are  very  frequent  in  the  working  class,  and 
rSfurmsh  a  large  contingent  of  the  blind.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  regions 
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where  many  industries  are  carried  on.  The  following  report  of  Cohn  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  frequency  of  the  injuries  to  'which  the  eyes  of  many  workmen 
are  exposed :  Among  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-three  workers  in  metals  em¬ 
ployed  in  six  factories,  each  man  received  on  an  average  from  two  to  three  eye 
injuries  in  a  year.  Of  course,  the  great  majority  of  these  injuries  were  of  a 
slight  character;  most,  indeed,  consisted  merely  in  the  penetration  of  small 
metallic  particles  into  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  which  were,  for  the  most  part, 
removed  at  the  factory  itself.  About  half  of  the  workmen  were  compelled  to 
seek  medical  aid ;  and  out  of  every  thousand  28  suffered  a  partial  impairment 
of  sight,  and  16  had  lost  one  eye  altogether. 

Is  there,  then,  no  protection  against  these  frightfully  frequent  injuries  of 
the  eyes  ?  Certainly,  and  moreover  a  very  simple  one — namely,  the  wearing  of 
protective  spectacles.  These  are  made  of  glass,  or,  that  they  may  not  be  easily 
broken,  of  mica  or  of  fine  wire  net.  Unfortunately,  the  use  of  these  protective 
spectacles  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  always  encountered  great  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen  who  require  them. 

The  attempt  to  remove  the  foreign  body  which  has  penetrated  into  the  eye 
is  often  beset  with  great  difficulties,  and  very  frequently  is  unsuccessful.  No 
fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  procedures  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose, 
as  almost  every  individual  case  has  its  peculiarities  and  calls  for  an  operation 
devised  specially  for  itself. 

In  injuries  produced  by  chips  of  iron,  the  magnet  is  employed.  Forms  of 
apparatus  have  been  constructed  to  determine  in  doubtful  cases  whether  a  piece 
of  iron  is  present  in  the  eye  at  all.  In  these  the  injured  eye  is  brought  as  close 
as  possible  to  a  very  sensitive  magnetic  needle  (astatic  needle  of  Leon  Gerard, 
sideroscope  of  Asmus)  which  undergoes  deflection  if  there  is  a  chip  of  iron 
present  in  the  eye.  By  ascertaining  at  what  point  of  the  surface  of  the  eyeball 
this  deflection  is  the  greatest,  we  can  determine  approximately  th^situation  of 
the  iron. 

Much  more  frequently  the  magnet  is  employed  for  rmd^ng  the  foreign 
body.  The  extraction  of  a  chip  of  iron  from  the  vitreqftis  Dy  means  of  a  bar 
magnet  introduced  through  an  incision  on  the  scloj^yk  first  performed  by 
MacKeown  (1874).  Hirschberg  constructed  the  ffiisNavailable  electro-magnet \ 
which  is  the  form  now  commonly  employed.  A^om^frod  of  soft  iron  is  wound 
a  spiral  coil  of  copper  wire,  not  too  thin,  th^twe^nds  of  which  are  connected 
with  a  powerful  galvanic  element.  The  of  the  iron  rod,  which  project 

somewhat  beyond  the  spiral,  are  a  little  l^nrand  end  in  a  blunt  point,  adapted 
for  introduction  into  the  interior  of  tkAo^e.  For  this  latter  purpose  we  enter 
either  through  the  wound  itself,  his  is  large  enough  and  is  still  open, 

or  we  make  an  incision  in  a  suitf*^p&tuation  in  the  cornea  or  sclera,  according 
to  the  location  of  the  foreiraa  ^^ay.  Recently  very  powerful  electro-magnets 
have  been  used  (ITaab,  Schrader).  These  are  not  introduced  into  the  eye,  but 
are  merely  applied  to  jt^teriorly,  as  they  are  able  to  attract  even  small  frag¬ 
ments  of  iron  when  at^jfle  distance  from  them.  It  is  not  often  that  the  point 
of  entry  of  the  iron-A^  is  a  proper  place  to  apply  the  magnet  to,  in  order  to 
extract  the  fragfeh^fe  from  the  eye.  Generally,  it  is  better  to  place  the  tip  of 
the  magnet  ag&AJt  the  center  of  the  cornea,  so  as  to  bring  the  fragment  through 
the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  from  which  it  may  then  be  removed 
by  an  made  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The  large  have  the  follow- 

ing  ^vantages  over  the  small  magnets ;  (1)  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  a 
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wound  in  the  sclera;  (2)  the  situation  of  the  fragment  need  not  be  known  pre¬ 
cisely;  (3)  even  very  small  fragments  can  be  removed  in  this  way. 


III.  Ectasia  of  the  Sclera. 


(a)  Partial  Ectasia. 

55.  Partial  ectasia  of  the  sclera  is  represented  by  a  circumscribed 
protrusion  taking  the  form  of  a  dark  prominence  or  swelling.  The 
sclera  at  this  spot  is  thinned,  so  as  to  be  readily  dimpled  with  the  point 
of  a  sound  ;  in  consequence  of  the  thinning,  the  chorioidal  pigment 
appears  through  it,  and  imparts  to  the  ectasia  a  dark,  slate-giay,  or 
bluish-black  color.  By  means  of  focal  illumination,  light  can  often  be 
made  to  pass  through  the  sclera  at  the  ectatic  spot,  and  the  coating  of 
pigment  on  its  inner  surface  can  be  seen  through  it.  According  to 
the  situation  of  the  ectasia,  various  forms  of  it  are  distinguished— 


namely : 

1.  Anterior  Ectasim  (anterior  scleral  staphylomata). — These  occupy 

the  portion  of  the  sclera  adjoining  the  cornea  (Figs.  07  and  68).  They 
appear  in  the  beginning  under  the  form  of  small,  dark  spots,  which 
afterward  become  larger  and  bulge  out.  When  several  lie  close  together 
they  become  confluent,  forming  a  large  swelling  which  surrounds 
the  cornea  like  an  arch  or  ring.  This  swelling  at  various  points  is  con¬ 
stricted  in  a  radial  direction  by  the  stronger,  less  distended  fibers  of 
the  sclera,  so  that  in  a  small  way  it  resembles  the  large  intestine  with 
its  sacculations.  The  limbus,  under  the  form  of  depressed 

gray  line,  marks  the  boundary  between  the  ecda&c  and  the  cornea. 
When  the  latter  is  also  opaque  and  ectatic,  tluQsJmrp  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  between  scleral  and  corneal  ectasis  is  e^^n  lost,  and  both  ectasia? 
unite  to  form  a  single  protuberance  occuwtfTg  the  anterior  segment  of 
the  eyeball.  It  often  happens  th^PaVanterior  scleral  staphyloma 
exists,  or,  at  all  events,  has  its  cl^ieNdevelopment,  on  one  side  only. 
Then  the  base  of  the  cornea  at  tjfreSide  is  pushed  forward,  so  that  the 
entire  cornea  gets  to  lie  obliquity.  If,  for  instance,  the  scleral  staphy¬ 
loma  occurs  on  the  inner  the  cornea  looks  outward  instead  of 

straight  forward  (Fig. ; 

2.  Equatorial  EctoSk  (equatorial  staphylomata).— These  are  dark 
prominences  in  th^ryjjfon  of  the  equator  of  the  eyeball.  Ihey  can  be 
seen  only  whenlhe^yeball  is  turned  strongly  toward  the  side  opposite 
the  staphyloii^  They  occur  at  either  one  or  more  spots  upon  the 
equator, ^b^fikver  surround  the  entire  eyeball  like  a  ring,  as  is  fre- 
quentl^A^case  with  anterior  scleral  staphylomata. 

o.xpsterior  Ectasice. — These  occupy  the  posterior  segment  of  the 
ey^Mll,  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  seen  in  the  living  eye.  In  respect 
v  tcQldgin  and  significance,  they  are  essentially  distinct  from  anterior  and 
Qh}uatorial  staphylomata  of  the  sclera.  There  are  two  kinds  of  posteiioi 
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scleral  ectasiae  :  a.  The  staphyloma  posticum  Scarpce.  This  consists  in 
a  thinning  and  protrusion  of  the  sclera  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic-nerve  entrance.  If  the  ectasia  takes  on 
greater  dimensions,  the  optic  nerve  is  also  involved  in  it  (Fig.  221).  This 
form  of  ectasia,  as  Arlt  was  the  first  to  discover,  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  short-sightedness,  because  owing  to  the  recession  of  the  sclera 
the  eyeball  undergoes  an  elongation  of  its  sagittal  axis  (axial  myopia). 
The  diagnosis  of  a  posterior  staphyloma  can  be  made  in  the  living  eye 
only  by  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  high  degree  of  myopia  and  of 
the  accompanying  changes  in  the  opthalmoscopic  picture  (§  77).  ft. 
Posterior  scleral  protrusion  of  Ammon.  This  does  not,  like  posterior 
staphyloma,  lie  just  at  the  posterior  pole,  but  below  it.  Contrary  to  the 
case  of  the  other  ectasiae  of  the  sclera,  it  is  not  acquired  but  congenital, 
being  formed  in  consequence  of  an  incomplete  closure  of  the  foetal 
ophthalmic  cleft.  It  is  found  simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  a 
fissure  (coloboma)  in  the  chorioid  and  frequently,  also,  with  coloboma 
of  the  iris  (see  §§  76  and  80). 

Acquired  ectasiae  of  the  sclera  are  designated  under  the  name  of 
staphylomata  of  the  sclera,  as  has  been  done  in  the  preceding  lines,  but 
the  expression  staphyloma  is  not  applied  to  the  congenital  scleral  pro¬ 
trusion  of  Ammon. 


(h)  Total  Ectasia  of  the  Sclera. 

This  consists  in  a  uniform  dilatation  of  the  entire  sclera,  so  that  the 
eyeball  is  enlarged  in  toto.  The  sclera  is  everywhere  dltfraed  and  the 
chorioidal  pigment  shows  through  it,  so  that  it  has  a  bhmk'- white  appear¬ 
ance.  Total  ectasia  can  develop  only  in  youth  v^Q&the  sclera  is  still 
everywhere  yielding  ;  the  sclera  of  adults  issorigraVhat  it  can  protrude 
only  at  certain  weaker  spots,  and  hence  it  adm*^#of  only  partial  ectasiae. 
Total  ectasia  occurs  most  frequently  at  tKeSalfie  time  with  staphyloma 
of  the  cornea  or  with  anterior  sclerak  staphyloma.  By  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  two  kinds  of  ectasia  ^^ery  extraordinary  enlargement 
of  the  eyeball  sometimes  develop^-Much  more  rarely  a  second,  pure 
form  of  scleral  ectasia  is  obse(vj£L  in  which  the  eye  shows  simply  a 
uniform  enlargement  in  allJra^imensions — an  enlargement  in  which 
the  cornea  also  participat^Vmegalocornea).  This  condition  is  charac¬ 
terized  as  hydrophthal^ujor  buphthalmus  (y 3oi>s ,  ox,  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  to  the  lajge  eyes  of  oxen).  Hydrophthalmus  is  either  con¬ 
genital  or  is  acquH^Fin  early  childhood,  and  is  probably  analogous  to 
the  glaucoma  ^rS^Htlults,  under  which  disease,  therefore,  hydrophthal¬ 
mus  will  b^h&fted  of  in  detail  (see  §  83). 

EtiologyV^-Every  ectasia  of  the  sclera  is  the  result  of  a  dispropor¬ 
tion  ^ei>4en  the  intra-ocular  pressure  and  the  resistance  of  the  sclera. 
Either Hfte  tension  of  the  eye  is  pathologically  heightened  or  the  tenac- 
the  sclera  is  diminished.  The  former  is  much  the  more  fre- 
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quent  cause  of  scleral  ectasias  (if  the  posterior  ectasias  are  excepted). 
Scleral  ectasiae  develop  slowly,  and  the  disproportion  between  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  eye  and  the  resistance  of  the  sclera  must  persist  for  a 
pretty  long  time  before  it  can  make  the  sclera  become  ectatic. 

(a)  The  result  of  elevation  of  the  intra-ocular  tension  is  that  every 
square  millimetre  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  sclera  has  to  bear  the 
same  increase  of  pressure.  If  the  sclera  possessed  the  same  constitu¬ 
tion  throughout  it  would,  in  case  it  yielded  to  the  pressure  at  all,  ex¬ 
pand  in  a  perfectly  uniform  fashion.  But  some  portions  of  the  sclera 
are  constructed  less  solidly  than  others,  and  these  give  way  first  to  the 
increased  pressure.  These  less  tenacious  spots  are  those  in  which  the 
sclera  has  nerves  or  vessels  passing  through  it  into  the  interior  of  the 
eye,  and  in  which,- therefore,  it  is  perforated  and  thinned.  Chief  among 
these  places  is  the  lamina  cribrosa,  and  next  those  portions  of  the  sclera 
where  the  venae  vorticosae  and  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels  perforate  it. 
At  the  site  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  the  sclera  is  reduced  to  a  thin  mem¬ 
brane,  which  is  riddled  with  holes  like  a  sieve,  and  which,  under  in¬ 
creased  pressure,  bulges  out  backward.  This  bulging,  however,  is  not 
counted  among  the  staphylomata  of  the  sclera,  but  is  designated  as  an 
excavation  of  the  optic  nerve,  because  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve 
recedes  simultaneously  with  the  lamina  cribrosa  (§  81).  Equatorial 
staphylomata  develop  at  those  spots  where  the  venae  vorticosae  perforate 
the  sclera  and  anterior  scleral  staphylomata  at  the  spots  where  the 
anterior  ciliary  vessels  are  transmitted.  The  other,  qitore  resistant  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  sclera  remain  unchanged,  even  under^foraased  in tra* ocu¬ 
lar  pressure ;  it  is  only  in  children,  in  whom  th(0pclera  is  capable  of 
expanding  as  a  whole,  that  total  ectasia  devel^p^ 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  the  elev^t@L  of  intra-ocular  pressure 
are  glaucoma,  seclusio  pupillae,  and  eoOtfC  cicatrices  of  the  cornea. 
In  glaucoma,  in  which  the  venae  (voifffeosae  are  the  main  seat  of 
congestion  and  inflammation,  equatorial  staphylomata  generally  de¬ 
velop  ;  seclusio  pupillae  and  sta^^lomata  of  the  cornea,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  which  the  infiamm0on  expends  itself  upon  the  most  an¬ 
terior  sections  of  the  eyehCDs  mostly  induce  anterior  ectasiae  of  the 
sclera. 

( b )  The  result  Qyninished  resistance  of  the  sclera  may  be  that 
the  latter  is  unal^e^ny  longer  to  withstand  even  the  normal  intra¬ 
ocular  pressure^yDiminished  resistance  develops  in  consequence  of 
inflammatioi^&T  the  sclera,  and  hence  occurs  in  the  deep  form  of 
scleritis.vwffivn  leads  to  anterior  scleral  ectasiae  (page  229)  ;  it  also 
occurs^wrai  tumors  (malignant  new  growths,  gummy  or  tuberculous 
nodulesf  develop  in  or  beneath  the  sclera.  Injuries  of  the  sclera 
ata^d|minish  its  tenacity,  and  hence  the  cicatrices  after  penetrating 

Wounds  (and  especially  after  ruptures)  of  the  sclera  very  frequently 
►Nsecome  ectatic.  Scleral  ectasiae  arising  in  this  way  lead  subsequent- 
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ly  to  elevation  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  which  then,  however, 
must  be  regarded  not  as  the  cause,  but  as  the  result  of  ectasis,  even 
though  it  does  contribute  to  make  the  latter  still  larger.  Here,  then, 
the  same  process  that  occurs  in  ectasia  of  the  cornea  (page  215)  is 
repeated. 

Posterior  scleral  ectasias  are  likewise  referred  to  a  diminution  in 
the  resistance  of  the  sclera.  With  regard  to  the  development  of 
staphyloma  posticum,  the  cause  of  it  is  assumed  to  be  a  congenital 
weakness  of  the  sclera  in  its  posterior  portion.  With  respect  to  Am¬ 
mon’s  scleral  protrusion,  the  idea  is  held  that  the  foetal  ophthalmic 
cleft  is  filled  up  with  a  sort  of  intermediary  tissue  which  does  not 
possess  the  firm  texture  of  the  normal  sclera,  and  hence  gives  way  be¬ 
fore  the  ocular  pressure. 

Consequences  of  Scleral  Ectasiae. — In  anterior  and  equatorial  staphy¬ 
lomata  of  the  sclera  the  sight  is  at  length  completely  destroyed  through 
rise  of  tension.  If  the  ectasia  does  not  come  to  a  stop,  the  enlargement 
of  the  eyeball  keeps  growing  greater  and  greater.  The  eyeball  projects 
far  beyond  the  palpebral  fissure,  can  be  covered  but  incompletely  by 
the  lids,  and  is  extremely  disfiguring.  Conjunctival  catarrh,  lachryma- 
tion,  and  blepharospasm  develop  as  a  result  of  the  mechanical  irrita¬ 
tion,  and  not  infrequently  the  lower  lid  is  pushed  so  far  out  by  the 
enlarged  eyeball  as  to  be  everted  (ectropion).  Finally,  some  light 
injury  suffices  to  cause  the  rupture  of  the  staphyloma  at  a  particularly 
thinned-out  spot.  The  greater  part  of  the  liquefied  vitreous  is  evacu¬ 
ated,  and  in  consequence  a  violent  haemorrhage  may  place,  and 
the  eye  may  undergo  destruction  with  the  symptomS^f  panophthal¬ 
mitis. 

Staphyloma  posticum,  if  it  enlarges,  causes^Qbnsiderable  increase 
in  the  short-sightedness,  without,  however,  iMrj*eing  elevation  of  ten¬ 
sion  and  the  other  deleterious  consequej 
staphylomata.  The  scleral  protrusion 
and  entails  no  injurious  consequences 

Treatment. — It  is  only  anterioiuim'Kequatorial,  not  posterior,  ectasiae 
of  the  sclera  that  are  amenabkA&  treatment.  In  the  former,  which, 
in  the  great  majority  of  c^s^iiave  developed  in  consequence  of  an 
increase  of  tension,  the  m^indication  is  iridectomy,  provided  that 
it  is  still  technically  tff&tf&cable.  Inasmuch  as  this  operation  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  intra-ocular^pressure,  it  puts  a  stop  to  the  further  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  sclerjfl^Jasiae  (and  in  especially  favorable  cases  even  causes 
diminution  in  HjQize  of  an  ectasia  already  existing),  and  likewise  pre¬ 
serves  the^A^/so  far  as  if  still  exists,  from  total  destruction.  If,  as 
indeed  is^^Sferally  the  case,  iridectomy  is  on  technical  grounds  no 
longer  <$Wticable,  there  is  nothing  else  left  to  do  but  enucleation,  in 
ca^eN^eye  distresses  the  patient  by  its  size,  its  painfulness,  or  the 
ditfnkurement  it  causes. 


K 


anterior  and  equatorial 
mmon  remains  stationary 
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The  anatomical  structure  of  scleral  staphyloma  is  essentially  different  from 
that  of  staphyloma  of  the  cornea.  While  the  latter  consists  of  cicatricial  tissue 
which  replaces  the  cornea  that  has  been  destroyed,  a  scleral  staphyloma  is  formed 
of  the  sclera  itself,  which  has  not  ceased  to  exist  at  the  site  of  the  ectasis,  but  is 
simply  thinned,  so  that  often  it  is  no  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper.  In  posterior 
staphyloma  the  thinning  is  uniform ;  in  anterior  and  equatorial  staphylomata  we 
often  find  that  the  thinning  is  not  uniform,  and  commences  suddenly,  owing  to 
the  abrupt  disappearance  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  sclera  at  the  margin  of  the 
ectasis.  The  sclera  then  in  the  spot  where  it  bulges  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
gnawed  into  from  the  inner  side,  and  thus  deprived  of  its  innermost  layers.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  innermost  layers  of  fibers  of  the  sclera,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  stretching  to  which  they  are  exposed,  first  rupture  at 
some  spot  and  then  gradually  separate  from  each  other  (Czermak  and  Birn- 
bacher).  The  uvea  is  always  solidly  adherent  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ectasia, 
and  is  here  so  atrophic  that  scarcely  anything  is  left  of  it  but  its  pigment  layer, 


which  forms  the  dark  coating  of  this  inner  surface. 

Dissection  of  ectatic  eyeballs  shows  that  anterior  scleral  staphyloma  may  be 
of  two  kinds — ciliary  or  intercalary  staphyloma.  The  former  (Fig.  67)  belongs 


Fig.  67.— Staphyloma  Ciliare. 

The  eye  is  bisected  horizontally.  Surrounding  there  is  an  ectasia,  c,  of  the  sclera, 

which  attains  its  greatest  breadth  at  the  tempftralYiae,  t ;  and  on  the  nasal  side,  n,  is  nar¬ 
rower  and  less  prominent,  for  which  reasonfth<\£#foea  appears  displaced  toward  the  nasal 
side.  The  inner  surface  of  the  ectasia  is  c«ted  with  the  elongated  ciliary  processes  ;  the 
iris  is  invisible  because  it  is  pressed  againshmyposterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  which  hence 
looks  pigmented  in  black.  The  retina  and  fcharioid  have  been  to  some  extent  separated  from 
their  bed  by  the  dissection  ;  in  the  retma,  gfoups  of  punctate  haemorrhages,  b,  are  observ¬ 
able.  The  head  of  the  optic  nerve,  o,^r«ws  a  deep  excavation  due  to  pressure. 


Fig.  6& 


PHYLOMA  INTERCALARE. 


The  eyeball  is  horizontally  bisec 
ectasia,  s,  of  the  sclera  is  ii 
the  cornea,  /i,  so  that  thj 
the  ectasia  is  covered  Jv 
has  become  adherentfco  tl 
over  so  large  a  surfacT 
stantly  diminishes 
ball,  t  has  been 


^  indrawn  of  somewhat  more  than  the  natural  size.  The 
>sed  on  the  nasal  side,  ?i,  between  the  ciliary  body,  c,  and 
displaced  toward  the  temporal  side.  The  inner  surface  of 
,  ment,  representing  the  remains  of  the  root  of  the  iris  which 
thinned  sclera  ;  this  pigment,  in  consequence  of  being  spread 
ows  numerous  gaps.  Toward  the  outer  side  the  ectasia  con- 
breadth,  so  that,  at  the  spot  where  the  temporal  wall  of  the  eye- 
_  trough,  nothing  but  a  very  narrow  interspace  is  observable  between 
the  ciliary  bocL^ttHl  the  iris,  a  condition  due  to  that  agglutination  of  the  root  of  the  iris  to 
the  sclera  which,  characterizes  an  increase  of  tension.  In  the  bisected  optic  nerve,  the  nor¬ 
mal  coni«aiCo*|fraction  of  the  intra-scleral  section,  i,  can  be  recognized  ;  and,  in  the  retina, 
can  be^^^lae  fovea  centralis,  /,  and  the  expansion  of  the  retinal  vessels. 


to  th^t\pan;  of  the  sclera,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  coated  by  the  ciliary  body ; 
tll^ry^pr  (Figs,  68,  69),  on  the  other  hand,  develops  in  that  narrow  portion 
tTfe  sclera  which  is  situated  in  front  of  the  ciliary  body,  between  it  and  the 
rgin  of  the  cornea;  for  the  anterior  border  of  the  ciliary  body,  and  hence, 
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too,  the  root  of  the  iris,  as  it  springs  from  the  ciliary  body,  do  not  correspond 
precisely  to  the  sclero-corneal  junction,  but  lie  somewhat  behind  it — that  is,  the 
most  anterior  portion  of  the  sclera,  which  lies  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  iris,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  anterior  chamber.  But,  although  it  is  just  in  this  portion  that  an 
intercalary  staphyloma  develops,  the  iris  does  not  lie  behind  the  latter  but  in 


Fig.  69.— Intercalary  Staphyloma.  Magnified  4x1. 

The  figure  represents  a  vertical  section  through  the  anterior  half  of  the  ectatic  eyeball,  which 
presents  a  great  resemblance  to  the  eye  shown  in  Fig.  68,  except  that  the  most  marked 
ectasia  in  the  present  case  is  situated  above  the  cornea.  The  limits  of  the  cornea  are 
marked  by  the  limbus  Z  and  Z,.  At  Z  may  be  seen  how  the  root  of  the  iris  is  applied  to  the 
sclera  ;  and  the  beginning  of  a  process  of  thinning  in  the  sclera  can  be  made  out,  while  on 
the  other  side  of  the  eye  there  is  a  fully  developed  intercalary  staphyloma,  which  extends 
from  a  to  6,  and  which  in  the  living  eye  formed  a  dark  translucent  prominence.  In  the 
region  of  the  staphyloma  the  sclera  is  reduced  to  half  its  normal  thickness,  and  its  inner 
surface  is  covered  with  a  thin  pitrment  coating  representing  the  remains  of  the  iris.  The 
iris  is  adherent  to  the  sclera  from  the  ciliary  body,  a,  to  the  anterior  border,  6,  of  the  ectasia. 
The  ciliary  processes,  owing  to  atrophj',  are  flatter  than  normal. 


front  of  it,  just  as  in  the  case  of  ciliary  staphyloma.  This  conK^to  pass  in  the 
following  way  :  The  formation  of  the  ectasia  is  preceded  bvymrease  of  tension, 
which  causes  the  most  peripheral  portion  of  the  iris  to  he^gressed  forward  and 
to  become  united  with  the  sclera  (see  §  84  and  Figs.  lijCJhd  119).  Hence  that 
part  of  the  iris  lying  free  in  the  anterior  chamber  is^rjiA  off  from  the  sclera  at  a 
point  farther  forward  than  usual.  Looked  at  naked  eye,  it  seems  as  if 

the  insertion  of  the  iris  had  been  pushed  forwM^u^  to  the  sclero-corneal  junc¬ 
tion  or  beyond  it.  Now,  an  intercalary  st^fehyloma  develops  precisely  in  that 
region  of  the  sclera  which  is  united  with  periphery  of  the  iris — i:  e.,  at  l  in 
Fig.  69,  where  the  beginning  of  such  ^jectasia  may  be  made  out  from  the  fact 
that  just  in  front  of  the  point  wherdpW  iris  is  given  off  the  innermost  lamellse 
of  the  sclera  have  separated  an^J^Kjiffs  has  been  pushed  into  the  gap.  Hence 
the  ectasia  always  lies  betweonv&e  real  origin  of  the  iris  at  the  anterior  border 
of  the  ciliary  body  and  it^apjmrent  origin  at  the  spot  wdiere  the  portion  of  the 
iris  that  is  yet  free  commerces;  and  does  so  still  even  when  it  gets  to  be  as 
large  as  represented  hm^e  left  side  of  Fig.  69  (between  a  and  h).  The  inner 
surface  of  an  intere^^iy  staphyloma  is  coated  with  a  layer  of  pigment,  which  is 
nothing  but  tl^^Qhpletely  atrophic  root  of  the  iris  that  has  become  united  to 
the  sclera. 

In  an  eYebhu  which  has  not  been  dissected,  the  distinction  between  a  ciliary 
and  ai^*few;alary  staphyloma  is  more  difficult  to  effect  than  in  an  anatomical 
specimen^  but  may  still  be  made  from  the  following  diagnostic  points:  In 
infc^gjlary  staphyloma  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels  are  seen  emerging  from  the 
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sclera  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  ectasia,  in  ciliary  staphyloma  at  its  anterior 
border.  A  thin  ciliary  staphyloma  usually  transmits  light,  and  so  admits  of  our 
recognizing  the  elongated  ciliary  processes  as  black  striae  on  its  inner  surface 


(c,  Fig.  67). 


Ectasis  of  the  sclera  usually  entails  still  further  changes  in  the  interior  of 
the  eyeball.  In  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  ring  formed  by  the  ciliary 
body,  the  iris  becomes  stretched  and  atrophic,  and  may  even  in  places  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  its  insertion  (spontaneous  iridodialysis).  The  same  is  true  of  the 
zonule  of  Zinn,  which,  through  atrophy,  gets  to  be  so  deficient  that  the  lens  be¬ 
comes  tremulous  or  even  undergoes  luxation.  The  ciliary  body,  chorioid,  retina, 
and  optic  nerve  become  atrophic ;  the  latter  generally  presents  a  deep  excava¬ 
tion  due  to  the  increase  of  tension  (<?,  Fig.  67). 


Ulcers  and  Tumors  of  the  Sclera. — The  sclera  is  not  very  apt  to  become 
inflamed,  and  still  less  are  the  products  of  its  inflammation  apt  to  undergo 
purulent  disintegration;  thus,  for  example,  ulceration  of  scleritic  nodules  is 
never  observed.  Ulcers  which  originate  in  the  adjacent  part  of  the  cornea  are 
always  arrested  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  sclera;  nor  are  ulcers  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  any  more  likely  to  extend  to  the  sclera  beneath  them.  Hence  ulcers 
in  the  sclera  are  among  the  greatest  of  rarities.  They  originate  from  injuries 
associated  with  infection  and  also  from  the  disintegration  of  new  growths  (gum- 
mata,  tuberculous  and  leprous  nodules,  malignant  new  growths). 

New  growths,  too,  occurring  primarily  in  the  sclera  are  extremely  rare; 
although,  of  course,  tumors  originating  in  other  parts  of  the  eye  do  pass  over  to 
the  sclera.  Fibromata,  sarcomata,  and  osteomata  are  the  primary  tumors  that 
have  been  observed  in  the  sclera. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  UVEA , 
EMBRYOLOGY  OF  THE  EYE. 


I.  Anatomy. 


56.  If  we  carefully  remove  the  sclera  and  cornea  from  an  eyeball, 
we  have  presented  to  us  the  iris,  ciliary  body,  and  chorioid  in  connec¬ 
tion.  Together  these  form  the  middle  tunic  of  the  eye,  which  takes 
the  shape  of  a  sphere,  colored  dark  brown  by  the  pigment  which  it 
contains.  In  front  this  has  a  large  aperture,  the  pupil ;  behind  it 
has  a  small  one,  .the  opening  designed  for  the  transmission  of  the  optic 
nerve.  On  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  dark  sphere,  hanging  upon 
the  optic  nerve  as  upon  a  stalk,  to  a  grape  ( uva ),  the  middle  tunic  of 
the  eye  has  received  the  name  of  uvea,  and  also  of  uveal  tract. 


(a)  Iris. 

The  iris  *  is  a  disk-shaped  membrane,  perforated  ii\Vhe  center  by 
the  pupil. f  By  its  peripheral  or  ciliary  border  it  ^fcogs  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  ciliary  body.  From  this  pcm(2jit  stretches  over 
the  lens,  its  central  or  pupillary  border  lying  upo^PUie  anterior  capsule, 
and  gliding  upon  it  with  the  movements  of  pupil  (Fig.  71).  By 
lying  in  this  way  upon  the  lens,  the  iris  ohjta©  a  firm  support.  Hence, 
when  the  lens  is  absent  or  has  lost  conl^cijwith  the  iris,  the  latter  is 
seen  to  tremble  or  vibrate  with  movej^fepts  of  the  eyeball  (tremulous¬ 
ness  of  the  iris,  iridodonesis  J).  Sin<3$Ahe  umbo  of  the  lens  lies  farther 
forward  than  the  spot  where  th  originates  in  the  ciliary  body,  the 
iris  forms  a  shallow  cone,  whoe^w^ex,  directed  forward,  is  cut  off  short 
by  the  presence  of  the  The  shallower  the  anterior  chamber 

becomes  through  advau^eQnt  of  the  lens,  the  greater  is  the  altitude 
of  this  cone ;  if,  on  th^^mer  hand,  the  lens  is  absent,  the  iris  extends 
in  a  plane. 


*  Iris  on 
t  Pupill 
a  diminutive 7 
works 


of  its  rainbow  shape,  not  on  account  of  its  color, 
irly  means  girl ;  perhaps  so  called  because  in  the  pupil  one  sees 
age  of  himself  reflected  from  the  cornea.  So,  also,  in  old  German 
ph^wpil  is  named  “  Kindlein  ”  (=  little  child).  In  Greek,  too,  the  pupil  is 
called girl,  from  which  the  expressions  corectopia,  corelysis,  etc.,  are  derived. 
(Pfi’rom  iris  and  fiov€o/j.cu,  I  vibrate. 
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In  looking  at  the  iris  with  the  naked  eye,  or,  still  better,  with  the 
magnifying  glass,  we  recognize  in  its  delicate  markings,  which  are 
formed  by  elevations  and  depressions  of  its  anterior  surface  (relief  of 
the  iris,  Fig.  71).  Sharp  and  clear  in  the  normal  eye,  these  markings 
are  blurred  or  absolutely  indistinguishable  in  an  inflamed  or  atrophic 
iris,  so  that  they  constitute  an  important  sign  in  iridic  affections.  The 

markings  are  chiefly  formed  by  radially 
directed,  projecting  ridges,  which  are 
nothing  but  the  blood-vessels  lying  in 
the  stroma  of  the  iris,  and  running  from 
the  ciliary  to  the  pupillary  margin. 
Near  the  latter  they  interlace  with  a 
ring  of  circular  ridges — the  lesser  circle 
(circulus  minor)  of  the  iris  (&,  Fig.  70). 
This  latter  divides  the  iris  into  two 
zones :  that  lying  to  the  periphery  of 
the  circulus  minor  is  the  ciliary  zone 
( C) ;  that  lying  to  the  central  side  of 
it  is  the  much  narrower  pupillary  zone 
(P),  which  is  often  distinguished  from  the  ciliary  zone  by  a  different 
coloration.  Along  the  circulus  minor  may  be  noticed  pitlike  depres¬ 
sions  (crypts,  c)  in  the  surface  of  the  iris.  Similar  but  much  smaller 
openings  in  the  anterior  surface  also  exist  at  the  periphery  of  the  iris, 
close  to  its  root ;  but  these  are  not  perceived  in  the  living  eye,  partly 
because  they  are  too  small,  partly  because  they  are  as^cealed  by  the 
margin  of  the  sclera,  which  projects  in  front  of  tfl^i.  It  is  only  in 
blue  eyes,  especially  in  children,  that  this  peripfe^Sl  perforated  zone 
becomes  apparent  as  a  dark,  almost  black,  ckfl^(^)  close  to  the  root 
of  the  iris.  The  pupillary  margin  of  the  seen  to  be  lined  by  a 

narrow  black  fringe  (r),  which  stand^orfOwith  especial  prominence 
in  eyes  affected  with  cataract;  for  it  eoAtcasts  much  more  forcibly  with 
the  white  background  of  the  cloudedMens  than  with  the  black  of  the 
pupil  of  a  normal  eye.  ^  ^ 

Microscopical  Anatomy. — rP%s&stroma  of  the  iris  consists  essentially 
of  numerous  vessels  runum^^/a  radial  direction  from  the  ciliary  to 
the  pupillary  margin.  T&^vessels  are  inclosed  in  a  thick  adventitia, 
and  are  surrounded  I5y  Moose  meshwork  of  branched  and  pigmented 
cells,  which  fill  up  tinrmterspaces  between  them.  The  vessels,  together 
with  the  cellularNnQhwork,  form  the  stroma  of  the  iris,  which  conse¬ 
quently  is  a  y^fc/loose,  spongy  sort  of  tissue.  Close  to  the  pupillary 
margin  of^US^iris  the  muscle  which  closes  the  pupil — the  sphincter 
iridis — iN^mnd  imbedded  in  the  stroma  (Fig.  71,  sp).  This  is  a  flat 
band^Asmooth  muscular  fibers,  one  millimetre  broad,  lying  close  to 


Fig.  70.— Anterior  Surface  of  the 
Iris.  Magnified  6x1. 

P,  pupillary  zone  ;  C,  ciliary  zone  ;  r, 
fringe  of  retinal  pigment ;  Ac,  lesser 
circle ;  c,  crypt ;  /,  contraction 
groove  ;  n,  nsevus ;  p,  peripheral 
dark  zone. 


tl^ll^ 
11 


eTior  surface  of  the  iris, 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  there  is  a  specially  dense  layer 
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of  cells  (anterior  limiting  layer,  Fig.  90,  v).  Next  to  this  is  a  layer  of 
endothelium,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  endothelium  of  Descemet’s 
membrane,  and  covers  the  entire  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  as  far  as 
the  pupillary  margin.  It  is  deficient  only  at  those  spots  which  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  crypts,  including  both  those  at  the  pupillary  (Fig.  71,  cr) 
and  those  at  the  ciliary  margin  (c,  c).  These  crypts,  therefore,  form 
apertures  which  lead  into  the  interior  of  the  tissue  of  the  iris  and  place 
its  tissue  spaces  in  free  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  anterior 
chamber.  This  arrangement  ravors  the  rapid  change  in  volume  of  the 
iris  in  the  alternating  movements  of  the  pupil,  since  it  enables  fluid  to 
pass  rapidly  from  the  tissue  of  the  iris  into  the  anterior  chamber  and 
vice  versa. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  stroma  of  the  iris  is  covered  by  the 
posterior  limiting  membrane  and  the  retinal  pigment  layer.  The  for¬ 
mer  (Fig.  90,  h)  consists  of  very  even,  tense  fibers,  which*  extend  in  a 
radial  direction  from  the  ciliary  to  the  pupillary  margin,  and  hence 
have  been  regarded  as  a  dilator  pupillae.  Physiologically  speaking, 
the  function  of  a  dilator  does  really  belong  to  the  posterior  limiting 
membrane,  since  the  pupil  is  actively  dilated  by  its  contraction.  Prob¬ 
ably,  however,  this  is  a  case  not  of  muscular  but  of  elastic  traction. 
To  the  posterior  limiting  membrane  succeeds  the  retinal  pigment 
layer,  which  coats  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris.  It  extends  to  the 
pupillary  margin,  round  which  it  turns  so  as  to  appear  a  little  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  iris  (Fig.  71,  at  y?),  and  so  forms  that  black 
rim  which  we  perceive  along  the  pupillary  margin,  wkfc^looking  at 
the  eye  from  in  front.  The  pigment  layer  consists  oL^^sfirata  of  epi¬ 
thelial  cells  (v  and  h,  Fig.  71,  and  c  and  d,  Fig.  72^^!ich  merge  into 
each  other  at  the  pupillary  margin.  The  two  t^SJher,  as  embryology 
teaches  us,  represent  the  continuation  of  tlu^^wna  to  its  termination 
at  the  pupillary  margin  (Fig.  89).  ThiiHtiQ-  of  the  iris  is  therefore 
designated  as  the  retinal  layer  (pars^reVuddis  iridis  sive  pars  iridica 
retinae),  in  contradistinction  to  the^wraerior  layers,  which,  as  they  be¬ 
long  to  the  uvea,  are  comprised  nmlc^the  name  of  pars  uvealis  iridis 
(Schwalbe). 

The  color  of  the  iris,  either  light  (blue  or  gray)  or  dark 

(brown),  is  caused  by  thejm^kc  pigment.  There  are  two  kinds  of  pig¬ 
ment  in  the  iris  :  one/ftes^m  the  branched  cells  of  the  stroma,  and  is 
hence  called  the  stronm-pigment ;  the  other  fills  up  the  epithelial  cells 
of  the  retinal  pigk^Jt  layer  (retinal  pigment).  Upon  the  proportion 
between  the  arn^yn;  of  pigment  deposited  in  these  two  the  color  of  the 
iris  depend^tvC^he  retinal  layer  of  the  iris  always  abounds  in  pigment, 
while  thew^kunt  of  stroma  pigment  that  the  iris  contains  varies  greatly. 
When^ke  staoma  contains  little  pigment,  the  retinal  pigment  shows 
thrft^Tjhe  thin  iris,  and  appears  blue.  This  is  due  to  the  same  plie- 
i^^enon  that  causes  a  dark  background  always  to  appear  blue  when 


Fig.  71. 
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looked  at  through  a  more  or  less  opaque  medium.  Thus,  for  instance, 
through  a  delicate  skin  the  veins  look  blue.  If  the  stroma  is  deficient 
in  pigment,  but  pretty  thick  and  compact,  the  iris  appears  gray.  And, 
finally,  the  greater  the  amount  of  brown  stroma  pigment  that  the  iris 
contains,  the  more  this  pigment  becomes  visible  and  makes  the  iris  ap¬ 
pear  of  its  own  brown  color,  while  the  retinal  pigment  layer,  which  lies 
behind,  is  more  and  more  concealed  by  the  stroma  pigment  and  with¬ 
drawn  from  view. 

Not  infrequently  in  an  iris,  that  is  but  slightly  pigmented  as  a 
whole,  one  or  two  isolated  accumulations  of  pigment  are  found  in 
the  stroma.  These  then  stand  out  as  dark  (rust-colored,  brown,  or 
black)  spots  in  an  otherwise  gray  or  blue  iris  (nsevi  iridis,  Fig.  70,  n ). 
The  presence  of  a  pretty  large  number  of  them  gives  the  iris  a  mottled 
appearance. 

Exceptionally,  cases  occur  in  which  the  iris  has  no  pigment  either 
in  its  stroma  or  in  its  retinal  layer.  Such  an  iris  is  found  in  albinos ; 
it  is  translucent,  and,  on  account  of  its  numerous  vessels,  has  a  deli¬ 
cate,  grayish-red  color. 


The  examination  of  the  iris  in  the  living  eye  shows  us,  besides  the  details 
of  relief  mentioned  above,  a  number  of  concentric  curved  lines  near  the  ciliary 
margin  of  the  iris  (/,  Fig.  70).  They  are  particularly  well  seen  in  a  dark  iris 
with  a  contracted  pupil,  when  by  their  light  color  they  show  off  well  upon  the 
brown  background.  These  are  the  contraction  furrows  of  the  iris;  so  called  be¬ 
cause,  as  the  iris  becomes  narrower  during  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  its  an¬ 
terior  surface  is  disposed  in  folds,  and  depressions  between  the  fokte  (/,  f  Fig. 
71)  form  the  furrows  in  question,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  of  the  iris 

generally  contains  less  pigment.  When  the  pupil  contrac^^hese  folds  are 
smoothed  down,  and  the  furrows  open  out  and  are  then  eafifcjro  be  seen. 

With  the  varying  dilatation  and  contraction  of  t^Wqpil  we  also  notice  a 
change  in  the  rim  of  pigment  upon  the  pupillary  m  *  the  more  contracted 
the  pupil  is,  the  broader  this  becomes ;  on  th^^fi'crlhand,  when  the  pupil  is 
strongly  dilated,  it  disappears  entirely. 

When  the  pupil  is  very  much  contractedVwe  not  infrequently  observe  even 


Explanation  op  Fig.  71.— Meridional  SErffthN  through  the  Anterior  Portion  of  the 
Eye.  Magnified  16  x  1.— The  boundary  betw^nfeirnea,  (7,  and  sclera.  S,  is  marked  at  its  pos¬ 
terior  surface  by  the  cross  section  of  SchleimnVcanal,  s.  Anteriorly  it  is  covered  by  the  limbus 
conjunctivae,  L ;  farther  back  the  cross  f&mqj  of  an  anterior  ciliary  vein,  c*\  is  seen  in  the 
sclera.  The  iris  is  attached  by  the  Hgfcul^jltum  pectinatum,  Z,  to  the  inner  posterior  wall  of 
Schlemm’s  canal.  On  the  anterior  sMtee  of  the  iris  may  be  recognized  the  orifices  of  the 
crypts  both  in  the  circulus  minor  ((fyVld  in  the  periphery  (c),  also  the  contraction  furrow,/. 
The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris/s  c^wfed  with  a  sheet  of  retinal  pigment  which  turns  forward 
sharply  like  a  spur  at  the  pupilmry Jnargin,  p.  At  one  spot  the  posterior  layer,  h ,  of  the  pig¬ 
ment  has  separated  so  that  the  artwrior  layer,  v,  can  be  seen  isolated.  Close  to  the  pupillary 
margin,  the  cross  section^  sfOaf  the  sphincter  pupillae  is  visible.  From  the  posterior  wall  of 
Schlemm’s  canal  rises  theO^jiftry  muscle,  consisting  of  longitudinal  fibers,  M ,  and  circular 
fibers,  Mu ;  the  transitiqrfHhT&m  one  portion  to  another  is  effected  by  the  radial  fibers,  r.  At 
the  anterior  margin  oO^gfcircular  portion  is  seen  the  cross  section  of  the  circulus  anteriosus 
iridis  major  (a).  UDGfaroe  ciliary  muscle  are  situated  the  ciliary  processes,  P,  which  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  twohKe^sSef  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae— namely,  by  the  pigmented  cellular  layer,  pc, 
which  is  the  coltfni^Lnon  of  the  pigment  epithelium,  Pc,  and  by  the  non-pigmented  layer,  pc, 
the  continuatioirerohe  retina  proper,  R.  The  flat  part  of  the  ciliary  body,  the  orbiciilus  cili¬ 
aris,  O,  extents  ta  the  ora  serrata,  o,  where  the  chorioid,  Ch ,  and  the  retina,  P,  begin.  Upon 
the  orbicultfsAe  the  fibers  of  the  zonule  of  Zinn,  z,  which  farther  forward  pass  into  the  free 
portion, >/^pfyhe  zonula  and  there  inclose  the  cavity  of  the  canal  of  Petit,  i.  The  lens,  P, 
shows  at  rlfi/>quator,  besides  the  attachments  of  the  zonular  fibers,  the  cross  section,  k,  of  the 
ringja^mclei. 
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Fig.  72. — Posterior  Layers  of 
the  Iris  of  an  Albinotic  Hu¬ 
man  Eye.  Magnified  350  x  1. 

a,  branched  cells  of  the  iris  stro¬ 
ma;  b,  posterior  limiting  mem¬ 
brane  ;  c,  anterior,  and  cl,  pos¬ 
terior,  stratum  of  the  retinal 
pigment  layer. 


in  normal  eyes  a  faint  tremulousness  of  the  iris  (iridodonesis),  which  otherwise 
occurs  only  in  dislocation  of  the  lens.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  with  a  con¬ 
tracted  pupil  the  posterior  chamber  is  deeper  and  at  the  same  time  the  greatly 
dilated  iris  is  considerably  thinned — circumstances  both  of  which  favor  waver¬ 
ing  of  the  iris. 

The  retinal  pigment  layer  is  composed  of  two  strata  of  cells,  the  recognition 
of  which,  howTever,  is  rendered  very  difficult  by  their  profuse  pigmentation. 

The  two  strata  can  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
each  other  only  in  the  albinotic  eye  (Fig.  72)  and 
in  the  embryo  (and  sometimes  also  in  the  new¬ 
born  infant) ;  we  can  then  also  establish  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  continuation  of  the  two  layers 
of  the  retina  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris.  The  anterior  stratum  of  pigment  ( c ,  Fig. 
72)  arises  from  the  pigment  epithelium  of  the 
retina ;  the  posterior  ( d )  from  the  retina  proper 
(Fig.  89).  In  the  adult  eye  a  separation  not  in¬ 
frequently  takes  place  between  the  two  strata, 
because  they  are  not  attached  with  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  firmness  to  the  iris.  While  the  anterior 
stratum  is  very  intimately  adherent  to  the  pos¬ 
terior  surface  of  the  iris,  the  posterior  stratum  readily  becomes  separated  from 
it  (in  Fig.  71  the  separation  has  resulted  accidentally  from  the  dissection). 
When  adhesions  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens 
(posterior  synechise)  are  torn  away  the  posterior  stratum  is  left  as  a  black  coat¬ 
ing  upon  the  anterior  capsule,  while  the  anterior  stratum  remains  upon  the  iris. 
So,  too,  by  penciling  the  iris  we  can  easily  remove  the  posterior  stratum,  leaving 
the  anterior  stratum  behind  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  th^Vis.  Then,  when 
we  make  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  iris  that  we  i^a^penciled,  we  find 
the  anterior  stratum  intimately  connected  with  the  t^gefior  limiting  mem¬ 
brane. 

As  is  universally  known,  the  color  of  the  iri^Ssmges  in  the  first  years  of 
life.  Most  children  are  born  with  a  deep-blmQiJfg:  The  stroma  contains  but 
little  pigment  and  is  still  very  thin,  so  thadrtfn^iosterior  pigment  layer  is  seen 
through  it,  having  a  bluish  look.  Withxfl/reasing  age  the  stroma  becomes 
thicker  and  thicker.  If,  while  this  isj^&ing  place,  the  pigmentation  does  not 
increase,  the  iris  simply  becomes  of  a  light  blue  or  gray;  but  if,  simultaneously, 
there  is  an  increase  of  the  pigment^fthe  stroma,  the  iris  takes  on  a  brown  color. 
The  transformation  of  a  blue  hC^ioito  a  brown  one  is  sometimes  confined  to  a 
part  of  the  membrane,  soAIfe^)a,^orown  sector  is  seen  in  an  otherwise  light- 
colored  iris.  Moreover,  of  one  eye  may  be  blue  and  that  of  the  other 

brown.  The  color  o/Oi^ms  is  always  proportioned  to  the  pigmentation  of  the 
ThSmirk  races  always  have  a  dark  iris. 

^  (h)  Ciliary  Body. 

*^£jiliary  *  body  is  brought  into  view  when  the  eyeball  is 
d  the  vitreous,  the  lens,  and  the  retina  are  removed,  so  that 


rest  of  the  body. 


57. 

bisectj 


3ted 


& 


cilia ,  lashes,  because  of  the  fine,  radiating  folds.  The  ciliary  body  is 
^^o  called  cyclon  (hence  cyclitis),  from  kvk\os,  a  circle. 
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the  uvea  is  everywhere  exposed.  The  spot  where  the  retina  is  torn 
away  anteriorly  is  marked  by  a  jagged  line — the  ora  serrata  (o,  o,  Fig. 
73).  Corresponding  to  this  there  is  a  change  in  the  coloration  of  the 
uvea,  which  behind  this  line  is  brown  (chorioid),  in  front  of  it  black 
(ciliary  body).  At  the  anterior  margin  of  the  black  zone  rise  the 
ciliary  processes,  about  seventy  in  number.  These  are  conspicuous  not 
only  because  they  jut  forward,  but  also  because  of  their  lighter  color, 
their  apices  being  less  strongly  pigmented  than  are  the  depressions 
between  them.  The  anterior  zone  of  the  ciliary  body,  bearing  the 
ciliary  processes,  is  called  the  folded  part  of  the  ciliary  body — corona 
ciliaris  (cx,  Fig.  73)  ;  back  of  this  is  the  posterior  part  of  the  ciliary 
body — orbiculus  ciliaris  (or) — which  is  smooth  and  of  a  uniform  black 
color. 

If  we  strip  off  the  entire  uvea  from  the  cornea  and  sclera,  we  get  a 
view  of  the  outer  side  of  the  ciliary  body.  This  is  covered  by  a  layer 
of  gray  tissue — the  ciliary  muscle. 

Longitudinal  sections  (i.  e.,  those  carried  in  a  meridional  direction, 
Fig.  71)  are  the  ones  best  adapted  for  accurate  study  of  the  ciliary 
body.  In  such  sections  the  ciliary  body  appears  triangular.  Its  short¬ 
est  side  looks  forward,  and  at  about  its  center  gives  origin  to  the  iris. 
The  two  long  sides  of  the  triangle  look  inward  and  outward  respec¬ 
tively.  The  inner  side  bears  the  ciliary  processes  (P,  Fig.  71),  while 
the  outer  side  is  formed  by  the  ciliary  muscle  ( M ). 

Microscopical  Anatomy. — If  we  examine  the  separate  layers  of  the 
ciliary  body,  proceeding  from  without  inward,  we  first  conA  upon  the 
ciliary  muscle.  This  was  discovered  by  Briicke,  and  wa^kjled  by  him 
the  tensor  chorioideae.  It  consists  of  two  portions,-»©inguished  by 
the  differing  direction  of  their  muscular  fibers.  LjfNuie  external  por¬ 
tion  contains  the  longitudinal  or  meridional  fib«fM^Ahat  is,  those  run¬ 
ning  from  before  backward  ( AP,  Fig.  71).  AOpese  are  the  ones  first 
discovered  by  Briicke,  they  are  also  called  Imj^kc’s  portion.  The  longi¬ 
tudinal  fibers  arise  from  the  external  fiMgus  tunic  of  the  eye,  at  the 
boundary  between  the  cornea  and  scl^)(at  Z),  and  run  straight  back¬ 
ward  to  a  point  at  which  they  gradd0fy  are  lost  in  the  external  layers  of 
the  chorioid  ( Gli ).  (&)  The  secwplXortion  of  the  ciliary  muscle  lies  to 

the  inner  side  of  the  first,  £^r4ontains  those  fibers  which  have  a  cir¬ 
cular  course,  and  which,  in  sections  made  meridionally,  are  seen 

in  cross  section  ( Mu ,  Fi£\7J>).  They  are  designated  as  Muller’s  portion, 
from  their  discoverer^J^einrich  Muller. 

The  ciliary  prrtiitees  (P,  Fig.  71)  are  placed  upon  the  ciliary  mus¬ 
cle.  They  cons^fyof  a  connective-tissue  stroma,  which,  along  with 
branched  p^Mj^nt  cells,  contains  an  extraordinary  number  of  blood¬ 
vessels,  so  idiaVthe  ciliary  processes  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  vascu¬ 
lar  poi±w&Apf  the  entire  eyeball.  The  inner  surface  of  the  ciliary  body 
is  ccfceraf  by  three  layers  of  tissue.  The  first  of  these  is  a  homogeneous 


Fig.  73. — Horizontal  Section  of  the  Orbit.  (Schematic,)  Magnified 
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membrane,  the  hyaline  lamella  of  the  ciliary  body.  Succeeding  this  is 
a  layer  of  pigmented  cells,  the  pigment  epithelium  (P,  Figs.  74  and 
75) ;  and,  lastly,  a  single  stratum  of  non-pigmented,  cylindrical  cells 
( C )  forming  the  most  superficial  layer — i.  e.,  the  one  that  adjoins  the 
vitreous  humor.  The  last  two  layers  are  the  continuation  of  the  retina, 
which  here  has  become  reduced  to  a  double  row  of  cells — i.  e.,  a  pig¬ 
mented  and  non-pigmented  row.  They  are  hence  called  the  pars 
ciliaris  retince.  All  three  layers  pass  over  upon  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  iris,  the  deepest  layer,  or  hyaline  membrane,  being  continued 
into  the  posterior  limiting  membrane  of  the  iris,  while  the  layers  of  pig¬ 
mented  and  non-pigmented  cells  are  converted  into  the  two  strata  of  the 
retinal  pigment  layer  of  the'iris  (pars  iridica  retinae,  c  and  d ,  Fig.  72). 

The  place  where  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body  are  attached  to  the 
sclera  deserves  particular  attention.  We  can  readily  convince  ourselves 
that  the  iris  does  not  arise  from  the  sclero-corneal  junction,  but  farther 
back,  so  that  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  sclera  is  still  in  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  anterior  chamber.  The  connection  between  the  sclera  and 


the  root  of  the  iris  is  made  by  means  of  loose  tissue  which  arises  at  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  and  from  this  point  extends  backward  to  the 
root  of  the  iris  (Fig.  71,  l).  This  tissue,  which  is  called  the  ligarnentum 
pectinatum ,  fills  up  the  angle  between  the  iris  and  the  corneo-sclera, 
so  that  this  angle  is  rounded  off  into  a  sinus — the  sinus  of  the  anterior 
chamber.  Histologically,  the  tissue  of  the  ligarnentum  pectinatum  is 
composed  of  superimposed,  laminated  lamella3,  which  start  from  the 
margin  of  Descemet’s  membrane  and  run  backward  t<>*s&point  at 
which  a  part  of  the  longitudinal  fibers  of  the  cilianiX&tiscle  abuts 
against  them.  These  lamellae  consist  of  trabeculae ii^fosing  rounded 
alveoli,  so  as  to  form,  when  superimposed,  a  sponA^tissue  (Fig.  76). 
Directly  to  the  outer  side  of  them,  just  at  tht^^wndary  between  the 
cornea  and  sclera,  is  observed  an  open  spaoe^J^.  71,  s ),  representing 
Schlemm’s  canal  (sinus  venosus  sclerseY  inner  wall  of  which  is 
thus  formed  by  the  ligarnentum  pectina^Wi. 

The  iris  and  ciliary  body  take  narWn  the  formation  of  the  two 
chambers  of  the  eye.  The  a?iteripScJamber  is  bounded  in  front  by  the 


Explanation  op  Fig.  73.— The  of  the  orbit  is  formed  by  the  lamina  papyracea 

(os  planum)  of  the  ethmoid,  L ,  the  ltcMTinal  bone,  T,  and  the  frontal  process,  F ,  of  the  su¬ 
perior  maxilla.  The  last  two  bc/es  Jwfnd  the  fossa  sacci  lacrimalis,  in  which  lies  the  lachry¬ 
mal  sac,  S.  The  bony  walls  of  tlfcojbit  are  coated  by  a  periosteum  (periorbita),  F,  from  which 
the  palpebral  ligaments  take  therM5rigin.  The  internal  palpebral  ligament,  /,  divides  into  an 
anterior  limb,  v ,  and  a  pos^eirfSidimb,  h,  which  together  inclose  the  lachrymal  sac.  From  the 
posterior  limb  arise  the  Horner’s  muscle,  H.  Ze,  external  palpebral  ligament ;  fi  and 

fe.  the  slips  of  fascia,  litfT^uSe  passing  from  the  periosteum  to  the  internal  rectus  muscle,  7, 
and  the  external  rectu&^L/The  skin,  JV,  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  passes  into  the  lower  lid.  at 
whose  free  border  a*£iBe0»  the  cilia  and  the  orifices  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  m  ;  between  the 
two  extends  a  grj^^r^SZ.  At  the  inner  extremity  of  the  lid  lies  the  inferior  punctum  lacri- 
male,  p,  and  fai1*hhrVong  in  the  conjunctival  sac  the  caruncle,  c,  and  the  plica  semilunaris,  n. 
From  the  eyeball\Jre  lower  half  of  which  is  exhibited,  the  lens  and  along  with  it  the  vitreous 
humor  have  b^en  taken  out,  and  the  pigment  epithelium  has  been  removed  by  penciling.  The 
anterior  chathAr,  /Ci  the  iris,  t'r,  and  the  ciliary  body,  consisting  of  the  corona  ciliaris,  Cj,  and 
the  orbi(^^X»ii|aris,  or,  are  visible.  Back  of  the  ora  serrata,  o.  is  the  chorioid  with  its  veins 
whiclware^ggregated  into  vortices,  v.  /,  fovea  centralis  retinae  ;  cn,  central  vessels  of  the 
optic  ^rve,  O,  entering  it  at  e. 
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cornea,  behind  by  the  iris  and  in  the  region  of  the  pupil  by  the  an¬ 
terior  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  at  its  margins  by  the  tissue  of  the  liga- 
mentum  pectinatum,  beneath  which  lie  Schlemm’s  canal  and  the  an¬ 
terior  border  of  the  ciliary  body.  Even  under  normal  conditions  the 


Fig.  74. 


S  P  C  Z 


Fig.  75. 


Fig.  74.— Portion  op  a  Meridional  Section  through  a  Ciliary  Process,  somewhat  behind 
its  Apex.  Magnified  240  x  1.— The  stroma  of  the  ciliary  process,  S,  consists  of  delicate  con¬ 
nective  tissue  in  which  lie  the  broad  and  very  thin-walled  blood-vessels,  g.  Succeeding  these 
are  the  two  layers  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae.  One  is  the  pigment  layer,  P,  representing  the 
continuation  of  the  pigment  epithelium  ;  its  cells,  on  account  of  their  deep  pigmentation,  dis¬ 
close  neither  their  nucleus  nor  their  contour,  and  they  also  conceal  (as  too  they  do  in  Fig.  75) 
the  hyaline  lamella,  which  can  be  rendered  visible  only  by  penciling  these  cells  out.  The 
second  layer,  C,  which  is  unpigmented,  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cubical  cells,  represent¬ 
ing  the  continuation  of  the  retina  propei . 


Fig.  75.— Superficial  Layers  of  the  Flat  Portion  (Orbiculus  Ciliaris)  of  the  Ciliary 
Body  in  Meridional  Section.  Magnified  270  x  1.— Taken  from  the  same  section  as  Fig.  74. 
The  cells  of  the  pigmented  layer,  P,  of  the  ciliary  body  dip  into  the  stroma,  &  of  the  latter 
in  the  form  of  processes  which  are  club-shaped  or  gland-shaped  (but  contain  no  gland  cav¬ 
ity).  The  cells  of  the  superficial  non  pigmented  layer,  C,  are  here  longer  than  in  Fig.  74  and 
cylindrical.  On  their  free  surface  lie  the  fibers  of  the  zonule  of  Zini* 


depth  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  variable.  It  igQ^atest  in  the  eyes  of 
the  young,  and  diminishes  with  advancing Myopic  eyes  have  a 
deep  anterior  chamber,  hyperopic  eyes  ^(sj^llow  5ne.  Even  in  the 
same  eye  the  depth  of  the  anterior  ch^^nlter  varies,  as  it  becomes  shal¬ 
lower  during  the  accommodative  ac/frorK  the  protrusion  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lens.  The  posteridi^c/icwiber  is  produced  by  the  iris  not 
being  in  contact  with  the  cap^Q))  of  the  lens  by  its  whole  posterior 
surface,  but  only  by  its  pui  m-y  margin.  Thus  an  open  space  is  left 
between  the  iris  and  the  le(jsWhich  increases  in  depth  from  the  pupil¬ 
lary  to  the  ciliary  mai&A$or  the  iris,  and  hence  in  cross-section  has  a 
triangular  shape  s-W  space,  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  is 
bounded  in  fron^M  the  iris  and  to  the  outer  side  by  the  ciliary  body, 
while  its  impeqjand  posterior  wall  is  formed  by  the  lens  (Z,  Fig.  71) 
and  the  zonu4^oi  Zinn  (^,  Fig.  71),  the  latter  bridging  over  the  inter¬ 
space  be»t^vi  the  lens  and  the  ciliary  body.  The  two  chambers  com- 
munu^^nly  by  means  of  the  pupil. 

Vie  ciliary  muscle  is  composed  of  smooth  muscular  fibers,  which  do  not 


f>(eVn5t  a  compact  mass  but  are  disposed  in  flat  bundles,  which  are  separated 
^yconnective  tissue,  and  which  interlace  repeatedly  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
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plexus.  For  this  reason  there  is  no  well-marked  separation  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  ciliary  muscle ;  on  the  contrary,  the  longitudinal  fibers  by  a  very 
gradual  transformation  become  bent  so  as  to  take  a  circular  direction.  Those 
bundles  which  effect  the  transition  from  fibers  of  one  direction  to  those  of 
another  have  been  denoted  by  the  name  of  radial  bundles  (r,  Fig.  71).  Like 
the  longitudinal  fibers  they  arise  from  the  wall  of  Schlemm’s  canal,  but,  unlike 
them,  they  do  not  extend  outward  and  backward,  but  directly  backward,  and 
pass  into  the  circular  fibers. 

The  proportion  between  longitudinal  and  circular  fibers  varies  according  to 
the  refractive  state  of  the  eye,  In  hypermetropic  eyes  the  circular  fibers  are 
strongly  developed,  while  in  myopic  eyes  they  are  present  in  much  smaller  num¬ 
bers  (see  §  144,  and  Figs.  223,  224,  and  225). 

The  region  of  the  angle  (or  sinus)  of  the  anterior  chamber  demands  particular 
consideration,  both  because  of  its  complicated  anatomical  relations  and  also 
because  of  its  importance  with  regard  to  the  metabolic  processes  and  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  eye.  This  region  was  studied  in  the  eyes  of  animals  before  it  was 
in  human  eyes,  and  hence  names  were  selected  at  that  time  which  are  still  in 
vogue,  although  they  are  not  appropriate  for  the  human  eye.  Thus  Ilueck  in¬ 
troduced  the  name  ligamentum  pectinatum,  because  he  found  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Ungulata  that,  upon  stripping  the  iris  from  the  sclera,  the  tissue  that  united 
these  parts  projects  in  a  series  of  ridges  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  The 
triangular  space  between  the  sclera  and  the  root  of  the  iris  which  is  filled  by 


Fig.  76.— Ligamentum 


tum  (Surface  View).  Magnified  700  x  1. 


Trabeculee,  which  show  a  delicately  librillar  structure,  inclose  alveoli,  the  larger  of  which  are 
elliptical,  and  directed  so  thatm*nr  long  axis  lies  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  Upon 
the  walls  of  these  alveoli  tf^rells  (endothelial  cells)  provided  with  nucleus  and  large  proto¬ 
plasmic  cell  body  ;  smalijBfaloli  are  sometimes  entirely  filled  by  such  cells. 


the  ligamentu: 
the  first  to  di 
between  theja: 


^fiSiatum  is  also  called  Fontana’s  space,  because  Fontana  was 
the  rather  large  cavities  which  are  found  in  many  animals 
lse  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum. 


tfntum  pectinatum  is  covered  by  the  endothelial  layer  which  passes 
e  posterior  surface  of  Descemet’s  membrane  to  the  anterior  sur- 
-he  iris.  Through  the  gaps  in  the  lamellae  of  the  ligamentum  pectina- 
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turn  the  endothelium  passes  from  the  surface  of  the  ligament  into  the  deeper 
parts  of  it,  and  supplies  all  the  lamellae  and  trabeculae  of  this  spongy  tissue 
with  an  endothelial  lining  (Fig.  76). 

When  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body  are  stripped  off  from  the  corneo-sclera, 
the  ligamentum  pectinatum  comes  away  with  them.  It  thus  shows  the  close 
interrelation  between  it  and  the  uvea,  a  relation,  moreover,  that  is  also  proved 
by  embryology,  according  to  which  both  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  and  its 
derivative,  Descemet’s  membrane,  belong  to  the  uvea.  Hence,  embryologically 
speaking,  the  uvea  forms  a  perfectly  closed  hollow  sphere,  consisting  of  the 
chorioid,  ciliary  body,  iris,  ligamentum  pectinatum,  and  Descemet’s  membrane. 

By  stripping  off  the  uvea,  together  with  the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  from 
the  corneo-sclera,  an  opening  is  made  into  Schlemm's  canal ,  the  inner  wall  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  ligamentum  pectinatum.  It  is  then  visible  as  an  open 
channel  running  along  the  boundary  between  the  cornea  and  sclera — scleral 
channel.  Besides  this,  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  covers  in  a. part  of  the  an¬ 
terior  surface  of  the  ciliary  body,  which  therefore,  within  these  limits,  likewise 
belongs  to  the  region  of  the  anterior  chamber.  Hence  inflammatory  products, 
and  especially  pus,  may  pass  from  the  ciliary  body  directly  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  traversing  the  tissue  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  as  they  do  so. 
New  growths  also  sometimes  take  this  path,  starting  from  the  ciliary  body  and 
growing  forward  into  the  anterior  chamber  in  the  region  of  its  sinus  (Fig.  105). 

It  was  a  good  while  before  people  got  a  correct  idea  of  the  anatomical  rela¬ 
tions  existing  in  the  region  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  chamber,  and  even  at 
the  present  time  we  very  frequently  find  drawings  which  represent  these  rela¬ 
tions  incorrectly.  The  existence  of  the  posterior  chamber  was  for  a  long  time 
contested,  it  being  supposed  that  the  iris  came  into  contact  with  the  lens  by  its 
whole  posterior  surface.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  anterior  chamber  would 
present  quite  a  different  shape,  since  it  would  have  to  bc^Auch  deeper  at  its 
periphery  than  it  is.  This  state  of  things  is  actually  oH^v^l  in  those  patho¬ 
logical  cases  in  which  the  iris  is  adherent  throughmA^  means  of  an  exudate 
to  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  iris  is  then  foundtf%»e  retracted  at  its  periph¬ 
ery  much  more  than  usual  (see  Fig.  98).  Tlj^0^stence  of  a  posterior  cham¬ 
ber  in  the  normal  eye  can  be  demonstrated  l^wezing  a  recently  extracted  eye : 
upon  opening  it,  we  see  a  ring-shaped  pi^c^y^ce  (the  frozen  liquid  of  the  pos- 


section  of  the  eye  trojj  ora  serrata  to  the  aperture  lor  tne  optic 
nerve.  If  we  observ^4*vh  s^u’  a^ter  °Pening  the  eyeball  and  removing 
the  i  Vith  the  retina,  its  inner  surface  appears  smooth 


y  Wo\Wi.  Then,  if  we  try  to  strip  it  off  from  the  sclera, 
^i^everal  spots  it  is  attached  more  firmly  than  at  others, 
tfiate  connection  is  at  the  margin  of  the  aperture  for  the 


and  unifo: 
we  notice 
The  mo§t< 


*  — i.  6.,  like  the  ^ 6piov  ( —  Lat.,  coriuni).  dhis  latter  word  sig 

nifie^‘  skin,”  and  not  merely  the  epidermis,  but  also  the  envelope  (chorion)  of  the 
in  utero ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  the  latter  that  the  chorioid  resembles,  from  its 
^Smdant  supply  of  vessels.  This  word  is  also  erroneously  written  choroid  or 


toroid. 
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optic  nerve ;  in  addition,  loose  attachments  exist  in  the  places  where 
vessels  and  nerves  enter  the  chorioid  from  the  sclera,  and  especially  in 
the  region  of  the  posterior  pole  (region  of  the  posterior  ciliary  arteries) 
and  of  the  equator  (venae  vorticosae).  When,  after  tearing  away  these 
connections,  we  have  separated  the  chorioid  from  the  sclera,  we  get  a 
view  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  chorioid,  which  has  a  shaggy  appear¬ 
ance  on  account  of  the  shreds  of  membrane  adhering  to  it. 

Microscopical  Anatomy.— The  chorioid  consists  of  five  layers,  which 
succeed  one  another  in  the  following  order,  proceeding  from  without 
inward  : 

1.  The  suprachorioid  (s,  Fig.  77)  consists  of  numerous  fine  non- 
vascular  but  richly  pigmented  lamellae  lying  between  the  chorioid 
proper  and  the  sclera  (5c).  Upon  stripping  these  latter  apart  these 


Fig.  77.— Cross  Section  through  the 

The  chorioid  consists  of  the  suprachorioid,  s,  the 
sized  vessels,  <S,  the  chorio-capillaris,  R ,  and 
vessels  are  recognizable  arteries,  A. 
the  chorioid  is  covered  by  the  pigment 


175  x  1. 

H ,  the  layer  of  medium- 
trea,  G.  In  the  layer  of  large 
cells,  p.  The  inner  surface  of 
outer  surface  by  the  sclera,  sc. 


SC 


lamellae  are  torn  in  two,  and  atfKreit  hanging  partly  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sclera,  partbvG^ir^the  outer  surface  of  the  chorioid, 
which  thus  acquires  the  rou^Jv  shaggy  aspect  above  mentioned. 

2.  The  layer  of  lai&ejtmssels  (Haller)  (AT,  Fig.  77).  These  are 
chiefly  veins,  which  ate  placed  very  close  to  each  other  and  anastomose 
repeatedly.  The  m^iPals  between  the  vessels  (intervascular  spaces)  are 
richly  supplied  wAh/pigment  cells  (jt?),  and  are  hence  of  a  brown  color 
This  layer,  a^&^lingly,  gives  the  same  appearance  upon  a  surface  view 
as  if  we  wer^ldoking  at  a  plexus  of  bright  lines  (the  vessels)  upon  a 
dark  groj\d  (Fig.  73).  This  is  a  picture  which  we  often  have  the 
opporfl^ty  of  seeing  with  the  ophthalmoscope  in  the  living  eye  (tes- 
sell^d  fundus,  see  Figs.  10  and  143). 
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Fig.  78.— Pigment  Cells  of  the  Stroma  of  the 
Chorioid.  Magnified  400  x  1. 

They  are  branched,  anastomosing,  connective- 
tissue  cells,  with  numerous  pigment  granules 
and  an  unpigmented  nucleus. 


3.  The  layer  of  medium-sized  vessels  (Sattler)  (Fig.  77,  S),  which 
is  very  thin  and  but  slightly  pigmented. 

4.  The  layer  of  capillaries  (chorio- capillar  is,  or  membrana  Buyschii 
— although  it  was  not  discovered  by  Kuysch — R ,  Fig.  77).  This  con¬ 
sists  almost  exclusively  of  capil¬ 
laries  which  have  a  very  wide 
bore,  and  at  the  same  time  are  so 
closely  packed  together  that  the 
interspaces  between  the  capilla¬ 
ries  are  often  narrower  than  the 
capillaries  themselves.  This  lay¬ 
er  contains  no  pigment. 

5.  The  lamina  vitrea  (or  lam¬ 
ina  basalis  G ,  Fig.  77),  a  homo¬ 
geneous  membrane  coating  the 
inner  surface  of  the  chorioid. 

We  may  briefly  summarize 
the  structure  of  the  chorioid  in 
the  following  way  :  The  chorioid 
consists  mainly  of  vessels  which 
are  arranged  according  to  their  caliber  in  three  superimposed  layers, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  largest  vessels  lie  farthest  to  the  outside,  the 
smallest  vessels  farthest  to  the  inside.  The  purpose  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  easily  comprehended,  since  the  chorioid  is  in  great  part  de¬ 
signed  for  the  nourishment  of  the  tissues  lying  to  ^siinner  side  of  it 
(retina  and  vitreous).  Hence  the  minutest  vessel&^ie  capillaries,  from 
which  the  nutrient  plasma  of  the  blood  exj must  lie  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  chorioid.  The  vascui^^part  of  the  chorioid  is 
covered  on  either  side  by  a  non- vasculature  r — 
i.  e.,  on  the  outside  by  the  suprachomJte)  on  the 
inside  by  the  lamina  vitrea.  All  £h  (flayers  of  the 
chorioid,  with  the  exception  of  kh^Stwo  innermost 
ones — the  capillary  layer  and  Jdie*Tamina  vitrea — 
contain  pigment  inclosed  iirCBranched  pigment 
cells  (Fig.  78).  To  its  ^th&ant  supply  of  pig¬ 
ment  the  chorioid  o^s^its  dark-brown  color. 

The  inner  surfaciTbQie  chorioid  is  covered  by  Ththefili  ce1fsagw?th  pig- 
the  pigment  epitWum  (P,  Fig.  77)  which  lies  unpTgmentehudeuf 
upon  the  larrf^fejdtrea.  This,  too,  was  formerly 
reckoned  hiQ>nh  the  chorioid,  because  it  remains  attached  to  it  after 
the  retti^Vtfas  been  stripped  off;  embryological  researches,  however, 
have  >&v*n  that  it  really  belongs  to  the  retina.  It  consists  of  regularly 
he^gonal  cells,  each  of  which  has  an  unpigmented  nucleus,  while  the 
^(^toplasni  contains  an  abundance  of  pigment  granules  (Fig.  79). 
^rom  this  the  entire  layer  acquires  a  dark-brown  color. 


Fig.  7! 


■Pigmented  Epi¬ 
thelial  Cells  of  the 
Retina.  Magnified  500 
x  1. 
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The  uvea  in  all  of  its  parts  is  very  rich  in  nerves.  The  ciliary 
nerves  get  to  the  uvea  by  piercing  the  sclera  near  its  posterior  pole. 
They  form  in  the  chorioid,  and  particularly  in  the  ciliary  muscle,  a 
dense  plexus,  in  which  numerous  ganglion  cells  are  intercalated.  The 
iris  is  also  very  rich  in  nerves,  but  contains  no  ganglion  cells.  The 
iris  and  the  ciliary  body  contain,  in  addition  to  the  motor  nerves  de¬ 
signed  for  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  iris,  a 
very  great  number  of  sensory  nerve  fibers  which  arise  from  the  tri¬ 
geminus  ;  hence,  inflammation  of  these  parts  is  frequently  attended 
with  great  pain.  The  chorioid,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  possess  no 
sensory  nerves,  since  inflammation  of  this  membrane  runs  its  course 
without  producing  any  sensations  of  pain. 

The  chorioid  is  continuous  with  the  flat  part  of  the  ciliary  body  (orbiculus 
ciliaris),  which  possesses  essentially  the  same  structure  as  the  chorioid,  and  is 
distinguished  from  it  only  by  a  somewhat  different  arrangement  of  the  blood¬ 
vessels,  and  also  by  the  absence  of  the  chorio-capillaris,  which  ends  at  the  ora 
serrata.  The  difference  in  color  between  the  brown  chorioid  and  the  black  or¬ 
biculus  (Fig.  73),  so  striking  to  the  naked  eye,  is  not  referable  to  a  difference  in 
the  pigmentation  of  these  parts  of  the  uvea,  but  to  a  difference  in  the  pigment 
epithelium  which  covers  them  and  which  belongs  to  the  retina. 

All  the  pigment  that  is  contained  in  such  abundance  in  the  interior  of  the 
eye  belongs  to  two  categories:  1.  In  the  tissue  of  the  uvea  itself  there  are 
everywhere  found  branched  cells,  of  the  character  of  the  connective-tissue  cells, 
containing  pigment  (Fig.  78).  These  are  the  pigment  cells  of  the  stroma,  and 
the  pigment  contained  in  them  is  called  stroma  pigment,  or,  because  it  lies  in 
the  uvea  itself,  uveal  pigment.  2.  The  inner  surface  of  the  uve^A  everywhere 
coated  with  a  layer  of  pigmented  cells,  belonging  to  the  retiS^Snii*  having  the 
character  of  epithelial  cells  {pigment  epithelium ,  Fig.  79).  pigment,  which 

hence  lies  not  in  the  uvea  but  to  the  inner  side  of  it,  i^c^fted  the  retinal  pig¬ 
ment. 

These  two  kinds  of  pigment  are  further  di^m^uislied  by  their  minute 
structure.  The  pigment  in  the  stroma  cells  o^fl^^ea  consists  of  small  amor¬ 
phous  masses;  but  the  pigment  granules  inrfthNe^ls  of  the  pigment  epithelium 
are  short,  rod-shaped  structures,  which  sboSkl  probably  be  regarded  as  small 
crystals,  suchSis  occur,  very  distinctly  nmrl^n,  in  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates. 

The  pigmentiferous  cells,  inchichinijjboth  those  of  the  stroma  and  those  of 
the  pigment  epithelium,  are  simU*K^  all  eyes,  but  the  amount  of  pigment 
which  they  contain  varies  gre^toJC'  To  this  fact  is  due  the  inequality  in  the 
pign 
albii 


on  and  Metabolism  of  the  Uyea. 
(a)  Blood-vessels. 


juuctivn^Yliat  of  the  retina,  and  that  of  the  uvea  (ciliary  system  of  ves- 
selsbNQjhe  arteries  of  the  ciliary  system  are  :  1.  The  posterior  ciliary 
artpi^s.  These  arise  from  the  ophthalmic  artery,  and  enter  the  in- 
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terior  of  the  eye  through  the  sclera  in  the  region  of  the  posterior  pole. 
The  majority  of  them  pass  at  once  into  the  chorioid  (short  posterior 
ciliary  arteries,  c ,  c,  Fig.  80).  Two  of  them,  however  (the  long  pos¬ 
terior  ciliary  arteries,  d ,  Fig.  80),  run,  one  on  the  outer  side,  the  other  on 
the  inner  side,  between  chorioid  and  sclera  as  far  forward  as  the  ciliary 
muscle.  Here  each  divides  into  two  branches,  which  run  in  a  direction 
concentric  with  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  unite  with  the  branches 
of  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  an  arterial  circle,  the  circulus 
arteriosus  iridis  major  (Fig.  80,  A,  and  Fig.  71,  a).  This  gives  off  the 
arteries  for  the  iris,  which  extend  radially  from  its  ciliary  to  its  pujfll- 
lary  margin  (Fig.  80,  i).  Shortly  before  they  reach  the  latter  they  form 
by  anastomoses  a  second,  smaller  vascular  circle,  the  circulus  arteriosus 
iridis  minor  or  the  small  circle  of  the  iris  (Fig.  80,  h).  2.  The  anterior 

ciliary  arteries  come  from  in  front,  arising  from  the  arteries  of  the  four 
recti  muscles  (Fig.  80,  e ).  They  perforate  the  sclera  near  the  margin  of 
the  cornea  and  assist  in  forming  the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis  major. 
The  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries  are  therefore  designed  mainly  for 
the  chorioid,  the  long  posterior  ciliary  arteries  and  the  anterior  ciliary 
arteries  for  the  ciliary  body  and  the  iris. 

The  arrangement  of  the  veins  is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
the  arteries.  In  the  chorioid  the  capillary  network  of  the  chorio-capil- 
laris  (Fig.  80,/)  is  fed  by  the  arteries.  The  blood  from  this  flows  off 
through  a  very  great  number  of  veins  that  keep  uniting  to  form  larger 
and  larger  trunks.  A  number  of  these  trunks  simultaneously  con¬ 
verge  to  a  common  center,  where,  consequently,  a  sorkfcmvhorl  or  vortex 
is  produced  by  veins  coming  together  from  all  sidJ^  Fig.  73  shows  a 
surface  view  of  two  such  vortices,  v.  These  v*aj»ces,  the  number  of 
which  amounts  to  four  at  least,  usually  in oro^C^ somewhat  behind  the 
equator  of  the  eye ;  from  them  are  given  ofc^re  venae  vorticosae,  which, 
perforating  the  sclera  in  a  very  obliqugf^dQction,  carry  off  the  blood  to 
the  outside  (Fig.  80,  l).  t 

In  the  ciliary  processes  the  art 

of  twigs,  which  pass  over  inta  tWi- walled  veins  ( g ,  Fig.  80).  These 
constitute  the  greater  part  ciliary  processes,  which,  accordingly, 

consist  mainly  of  vessel^,  rfoty  larger  veins  which  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  these  vessels,  a^N^vuso  most  of  the  veins  of  the  ciliary  muscle, 
pass  backward  to  iteGInae  vorticosae.  The  veins  that  come  from  the 
iris  (h,  Fig.  80)  likewise  pass  to  the  venae  vorticosae.  Hence  almost  all 
the  venous  bloO^Cjf  the  uvea  empties  into  the  latter.  A  portion  of  the 
veins  comin^O^m  the  ciliary  muscle  (m,  Fig.  80),  however,  take  an¬ 
other  coufr&^  they  pass  out  directly  through  the  sclera  and  thus  come 
into  vi^^eneath  the  conjunctiva,  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea  (an- 
teriq^Vdliary  veins,  Fig.  80,  et).  In  their  course  these  correspond  to 
erior  ciliary  arteries  ;  it  is  they  that  principally  constitute  the 
^jplet  vessels  which  we  see  running  backward  beneath  the  conjunctiva 


*^fces  break  up  into  a  great  number 
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in  ciliary  injection  or  in  stasis  within  the  eyeball  (glaucoma).  The 
anterior  ciliary  veins  anastomose  with  the  conjunctival  veins,  and  also 


Fig. 


f 

80.— Blood-vess^^of  ti 


the  Eye.  (Schematic.)  (After  Leber.) 


The  retinal  system  of  vessels  it  derived  from  the  central  artery,  a,  and  the  central  vein,  of 
the  optic  nerve,  which  givt^fcfirthe  retinal  arteries,  6,  and  the  retinal  veins,  bj.  These  end  at 
the  ora  serrata,  Or. 

The  system  of  ciliary  veksef^,  fed  by  the  posterior  short  ciliary  arteries,  c,  c,  the  posterior  long 
ciliary  arteries,  d ,  afflRAu?e  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  e.  From  these  arise  the  vascular  net¬ 
work  of  the  chorjoVial  capillaries,  /,  and  of  the  ciliary  body,  g ,  and  the  circulus  arteriosus 
iridis  major,  & .  </Fhpm  this  last  spring  the  arteries  of  the  iris,  /,  which  at  the  smaller  [inner] 
circumferent^^^tne  latter  form  the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis  minor,  k.  The  veins  of  the 
iris,  / j,  of  ^i^^mry  body,  and  of  the  chorioid  are  collected  into  the  venae  vorticosae,  l\  those 
veins,  ho\\ro\,  that  come  from  the  ciliary  muscle  (to)  leave  the  eye  as  anterior  ciliary 
veins,  e-\  mth  the  latter,  Schlemm’s  canal,  n,  forms  anastomoses, 
lhe system  uXconjunctival  vessels  consists  of  the  posterior  conjunctival  vessels,  o  and  o1.  These 
c£^J/Pvugp.te  with  those  branches  of  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels  which  run  to  meet  them— 
lhaf>s1/vvifh  the  anterior  conjunctival  vessels,  p— and  form  with  these  the  marginal  loops  of 
Aecornea,  q.  O.  optic  nerve  ;  S.  its  sheath  ;  Sc ,  sclera  ;  A ,  chorioid  ;  N,  retina  ;  L,  lens  ; 
l^^i^eornea  ;  R,  internal  rectus  ;  B,  conjunctiva. 
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with  Schlemm’s  canal.  The  latter  is  a  venous  sinus  running  along  the 
sclero- corneal  junction  (Fig.  80,  n ;  Fig.  71,  s). 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  eye  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  region  of  the 
uvea.  It  is  this  fact  which  determines  the  part  played  by  the  latter;  for, 
while  the  firm  corneo-sclera  serves  for  the  protection  of  the  eye  exteriorly 
and  the  retina  for  the  perception  of  light,  to  the  uvea  is  allotted  the  task 

of  providing  for  the  nourishment  of  the  eyeball. 
Such  is  the  abundance  of  blood-vessels  which  it 
contains  that  it  really  consists  mainly  of  them; 
and  by  this  fact  its  great  tendency  to  become  in¬ 
flamed  is  accounted  for. 

The  separate  branches  of  the  ciliary  system  of 
vessels  anastomose  repeatedly  with  each  other — 
a  circumstance  which  favors  the  compensation 
of  circulatory  disturbance.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  glaucoma,  in  'which  the  outflow  of  venous 
blood  through  the  venae  vorticosae  is  impeded, 
we  see  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  taking  their 
place  and  carrying  off  larger  quantities  of  blood 
than  usual. 

The  ciliary  vessels  likewise  supply  the  sclera 
with  blood,  giving  off  a  few  minute  twigs  to  it 
as  they  pass  through  it.  The  number  of  blood¬ 
vessels  in  the  sclera,  however,  is  very  small. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  from  two  to 
four  branches  of  the  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries  enter  tb^sclera  and  form 
in  it  by  anastomoses  an  arterial .  ring,  Zinn's  scleral  circft\h£  Missels,  surround¬ 
ing  the  foramen  for  the  optic  nerve.  This  is  of  impmji f°r  the  nutrition 
of  the  Optic  nerve,  because  numerous  little  brancfi/5^0  from  it  to  the  optic 
nerve  and  its  sheaths,  and  anastomose  with  thobtfaj^hes  of  the  central  artery 
of  the  nerve.  It  is  here,  then,  that  the  onl\^<?Hwiection  between  the  ciliary 
and  the  retinal  system  of  vessels  exists, 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  indmtKa*f  branches  arising  from  the  scleral 
circle  of  Zinn,  instead  of  remaining  in>0^  optic  nerve,  make  a  bend  and  leave 
the  nerve.  They  then  enter  the  rejhiwmd  run  in  it  toward  the'  macula  lutea. 
These  vessels,  which  are  cal\ed  jA%jf-retinal,  ordinarily  supply  with  blood  a 
small  district  of  the  retina  lyin^wKween  the  papilla  and  macula  (Fig.  81). 

s*  Op)  Lymph  Passages. 

60.  If  we  disrpg^frm  the  conjunctiva,  there  are  no  lymphatic  ves¬ 
sels  in  the  eye^JThey  are  replaced  by  lymph  channels  and  lymph 
spaces.  We^jOnguish  the  lymph  passages  into  anterior  and  poste- 

1.  Lymph  Passages. — The  lymph  of  the  anterior  section 

of  th^Vye  is  collected  into  two  large  lymph  spaces — namely,  the  an- 
S  At  d  the  posterior  chambers — which  communicate  by  means  of 
The  outflow  of  lymph  from  these  spaces  takes  place  by  its 


Fig.  81.— Cilio-retinal  Artery. 

From  the  outer  and  lower  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  papilla  rises  a  cilio- 
retinal  artery  (a),  making  a 
hook-like  bend.  In  this  case 
it  is  larger  than  usual  because 
it  is  destined  to  replace  the 
main  infero-external  branch 
(inferior  temporal  branch)  of 
the  central  artery,  which 
branch  is  wanting. 


nor. 


_ 

pupil. 
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discharge  from  the  posterior  chamber  through  the  pupil  into  the  an¬ 
terior  chamber ;  thence  it  filters  through  the  meshwork  of  the  liga- 
mentum  pectinatum  into  the  subjacent  Schlemm’s  canal  (Fig.  82,  $), 
and  from  there  gets  into  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  (c)  with  which 
Schlemm’s  canal  is  in  direct  communication. 

2.  Posterior  Lymph  Passages. — These  are  as  follows  :  (A)  The  hya¬ 
loid  canal,  or  central  canal  of  the  vitreous  (Fig.  82,  h ),  which  extends 
from  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  forward  as  far  as  the 
posterior  pole  of  the  lens.  During  the  development  of  the  eye  this 


Fig.  82.— Lymph  Passag/S^f  the  Eye.  (Schematic.) 


S,  Schlemm’s  canal  ;  c,  anterior  ciliary  vetosK/i,  hyaloid  canal ;  p,  perichorioidal  space,  which 
communicates  by  means  of  the  vmidpfcJtliicosse,  v ,  with  Tenon’s  space,  £,  t ;  s,  supravaginal 
space  ;  intervaginal  space  ;  e^^dGjZinuation  of  Tenon’s  capsule  upon  the  tendons  of  the 
ocular  muscles  (lateral  invagiimtitom. 


canal  lodges  the  hyaloid/artery,  which  in  the  fully  formed  eye  disap¬ 
pears,  while  the  c$M^remains.  It  has  its  outlet  in  the  lymph  spaces 
of  the  optic  ne^^  ( B )  The  perichorioidal  space  (yj,  Fig.  82)  is  the 
space  bet  we,  chorioid  and  sclera.  It  is  continued  along  the  ves¬ 

sels  whicfoQ^is^  through  the  sclera,  especially  the  venae  vorticosae  (^), 
and  thu^ communicates  with  ( C )  Tenon’s  space  (Fig.  82,  £),  wThicli 
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out  along  the  optic  nerve.  These  latter  are  (Z>)  the  intervaginal  space* 
which  is  found  between  the  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve  (i,  Fig.  82),  and 
(. E )  the  supravaginal  space  (s,  Fig.  82),  which  surrounds  the  sheaths 
of  the  optic  nerve. 

By  far  the  greatest  amount  of  lymph  leaves  the  eye  through  the 
anterior  lymph  passages.  These,  therefore,  are  the  more  important ; 
their  impermeability  leads  to  serious  changes  in  the  eye  (glaucoma), 
while  up  to  the  present  time  nothing  certain  is  known  in  regard  to 
disturbances  of  the  function  of  the  posterior  lymph  passages. 

We  owe  our  knowledge  concerning  the  lymph  passages  chiefly  to  Schwalbe. 
For  their  study  we  make  use  of  injections  into  the  tissue  of  the  dead  and  also 
of  the  living  eye.  Thus  we  find  in  what  directions  fluids  penetrate  most  readily 
in  and  between  the  tissues  of  the  eye.  But  to  justify  us  in  regarding  the  spaces 
thus  exhibited  as  lymph  passages,  proof  must  also  be  brought  to  show  that  they 
are  coated  by  a  continuous  layer  of  endothelium ;  and  this,  too,  Schwalbe  has 
established  in  the  lymph  spaces  which  he  discovered. 


(c)  Nutrition  of  the  Eye. 


61.  The  secretion  of  the  fluids  of  the  eye,  and  also  the  nourishment 
of  its  tissues,  take  place  mainly  through  the  vessels  of  the  uvea. 

The  aqueous  humor  is  a  limpid  liquid,  which  in  the  normal  state 
contains  only  an  excessively  small  amount  of  albumin.  It  is  produced 
by  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  processes,  the  latter  playing  the  more  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  process  ;  for,  in  cases  of  congenita)^ acquired  defi¬ 
ciency  of  the  iris,  the  aqueous  is  still  secreted  in  no&§al  amount.  The 
aqueous  secreted  by  the  ciliary  processes  arrivesJM#  into  the  posterior 
chamber,  from  which  it  passes  through  thejGSpil  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  Here  it  again  leaves  the  eye  by  ^of  the  ligamentum  pec- 
tinatum  and  Schlemm’s  canal.  These^d^n  of  aqueous  goes  on  much 
more  rapidly  when  the  latter  has  baer^^ctaated — e.  g.,  by  puncture  of 
the  cornea — than  it  does  under  pm&ological  conditions.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  case  the  anterior  chamber  isJestored  as  early  as  a  few  minutes 
after  it  has  been  evacuated,  aj^ng  we  have  frequent  opportunity  of 
observing  during  opei  “  ^The  rapid  reproduction  of  aqueous  is 


Sr  its  escape  the  ocular  tension  is  reduced 
Hence  the  blood  pours  in  greater  quantity 


favored  by  the  fact  tha^^f 
much  below  the  nowiQ) 
into  the  vessels  of  H^/iris’ 


into  the  vessels  of  N^iris-and  ciliary  body,  thus  relieved  of  their  ex¬ 
ternal  pressuro^iS^d  these  expand  proportionally  and  allow  fluid  to 
transude  fron^yhem  in  greater  abundance.  This  fluid  that  accumu¬ 
lates  in  >hjCSnterior  chamber  after  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  is 
distinguished  from  normal  aqueous  by  the  considerable  amount  of  al- 
tnkt  it  contains. 


cornea  is  nourished  mainly  by  the  network  of  marginal  loops 


imbus,  and  to  a  small  extent  also  by  the  aqueous  humor  which 
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makes  its  way  into  it  by  diffusion.  The  other  two  non-vascular  tissues 
of  the  eye,  the  lens  and  the  vitreous ,  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
uvea  for  their  nourishment.  They  obtain  nutrient  material  mainly 
from  the  ciliary  body,  perhaps  also  from  the  anterior  section  of  the 
chorioid.  Hence  in  diseases  of  these  parts  we  very  frequently  see 
cloudiness  of  the  lens  and  cloudiness  and  liquefaction  of  the  vitreous,, 
making  their  appearance  as  an  expression  of  the  disturbance  in  the 
nutrition.  The  process  of  tissue  metamorphosis  in  the  lens  appears  to 
be  very  slow,  since  pathological  changes  in  it  (opacities)  often  either 
remain  stationary  for  an  exceedingly  long  time  or  extend  but  slowly. 
The  retina  has  its  own  vessels,  which,  however,  are  situated  simply  in 
its  inner  layers  and  do  not  suffice  for  its  nourishment.  The  retina,, 
therefore,  especially  in  its  outer  layers,  is  dependent  upon  the  chorioid, 
whose  chorio-capillaris  indeed  is  almost  directly  adjoining.  The  chorio- 
capillaris,  furthermore,  must  be  credited  with  accomplishing  the  con¬ 
tinual  regeneration  of  the  used-up  visual  purple. 


The  aqueous  can  not  be  regarded  as  simply  lymph,  since  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  containing  extremely  little  albumin.  It  must  rather  be 
looked  upon  as  a  secretion,  in  whose  formation  the  two  layers  of  retinal  cells 
(pigmented  and  non-pigmented)  that  cover  the  surface  of  the  ciliary  body,  play 
the  part  of  a  secreting  epithelium.  Treacher  Collins  has  called  attention  to  the 
numerous  glandlike  processes  that  the  pigment  epithelium  in  the  flat  portion 
of  the  ciliary  body  gives  off  (Fig.  75),  and  ascribes  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous 
mainly  to  them. 

The  liquid  that  accumulates  very  rapidly  in  the  anterior  chamber  after  the 
aqueous  has  been  withdrawn  from  it,  and  which  is  much  more  alkmninous  than 
the  normal  aqueous,  is  formed  for  the  most  part  by  direct  <$rV.  sudation  from 
the  distended  vessels  of  the  ciliary  processes,  which  transaction  gives  rise  to 
numerous  blisterlike  elevations  in  the  layer  of  retinal^ojk  lining  the  ciliary 
processes  (Greeff). 

With  regard  to  the  nourishment  of  the  lens^/SS*  assumed  that  nutrient 
material  starting  from  the  ciliary  body  and  t/e^u^rior  part  of  the  chorioid 
enters  it  in  the  region  of  its  equator.  InsjjdeVM?' the  lens  the  fluid  circulates 
probably  in  clefts  which  lie  between  the  iM*s  of  the  lens  in  the  anterior  and 
posterior  cortical  layers  (Schlosser),  and  wmch  under  pathological  conditions 
may  become  visible  as  stellate  opacitisjfe  The  lymph  leaves  the  lens  probably 
through  the  anterior  capsule  and>J*Aies  into  the  anterior  chamber  (Samel- 
sohn). 


As  regards  the  retina,  wip^rfacts  indicate  that  it  is  likewise  dependent  in 
part  for  its  nourishment  ufooifltne  chorioid,  and  particularly  upon  the  most  an¬ 
terior  layer  of  the  latte^--ile. ,  the  chorio-capillaris.  This  layer  extends  for¬ 
ward  only  as  far  as  H^SSfina  itself,  or  at  least  the  complicated  structure  of  it, 
does — that  is,  as  the  ora  serrata.  Again,  at  that  spot  where  the  retina 

displays  its  fujmdtail  most  actively — i.  e.,  in  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea — the 
capillary  loo^s^qAhe  chorioid  are  most  densely  disposed ;  and,  lastly,  there  are 
many  animals  m  which  the  retina  has  no  vessels  whatever,  and  hence  evidently 
can  b^mu^hed  only  by  the  chorioid.  The  outflow  of  lymph  from  the  retina 
tak<^>flfc<h  through  the  lymph  sheaths  surrounding  the  retinal  vessels. 


taka^dTto 
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(d)  Intra-ocular  Pressure. 

62.  For  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  study  of  the  conditions  of 
pressure,  we  may  leave  the  lens  out  of  consideration,  and  think  of  the 
■eyeball  as  a  capsule  filled  with  fluid.  The  capsule  is  the  fibrous  cor- 
neo-sclera,  which  has  only  a  very  small  degree  of  elasticity.  The  fluid 
contained  in  the  capsule  exerts  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  latter  a 
pressure  which,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  is  trans¬ 
mitted  with  the  same  intensity  in  every  direction,  and  hence  presses 
with  the  same  weight  upon  every  unit  of  surface  of  the  wall.  A  square 
millimetre  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  has  therefore  the 
same  pressure  to  bear  as  a  square  millimetre  of  any  portion  of  the 
sclera. 

The  intensity  of  intra-ocular  pressure  depends  .upon  the  relation 
between  the  capacity  of  the  capsule  and  the  amount  of  its  contents. 
If  the  former  becomes  smaller  or  the  latter  greater,  the  pressure  rises, 
and  vice  versa.  Under  physiological  conditions,  the  capacity  of  the 
•capsule — i.  e.,  the  volume  comprised  by  the  cornea  and  sclera — under¬ 
goes  such  inconsiderable  variation  that  it  may  be  neglected,  and  the 
capacity  regarded  as  constant.  The  variations  in  intra-ocular  pressure 
are  hence  referable  to  changes  in  the  amount  of  matter  contained  in 
the  eyeball,  which  may  be  increased  or  diminished.  For  example,  the 
pressure  at  once  sinks  considerably  when  the  aqueous  has  been  evacu¬ 
ated  by  puncture  of  the  cornea. 

Those  portions  of  the  contents  of  the  eyeball  whose  amount  is  vari¬ 
able  are  the  aqueous,  the  vitreous,  and  most  of  all  tha^i^pod  that  circu¬ 
lates  in  the  vessels  of  the  inner  tunics  of  the  eyej^\$v£ry  increase  or 
decrease  of  blood  pressure  in  these  vessels  must#©wrlt  in  a  correspond¬ 
ing  change  in  the  ocular  tension.  Other  caujE^  too,  such  as  changes 
in  the  form  and  volume  of  the  iris  and  ci^fcgMr  muscle,  the  pressure  of 
the  lids  and  of  the  exterior  muscles  o^-tfWbye  upon  the  ball,  etc.,  can 
alter  it.  One  might  therefore  be  in^liWfl  to  believe  that  it  was  subject 
to  considerable  variations.  But,  opyhe  contrary,  observation  teaches 
us  that  the  intra-ocular  pressure^}  rraer  normal  conditions  is  pretty  con¬ 
stant.  In  fact,  a  regulation  /tfJjfie  tension  is  effected  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  outflow  PpP  fluid  of  the  eye  through  the  lymph 
•channels  (excretion)  champs  in  such  a  way  that  variations  of  pressure 
are  at  once  compensation  For  example,  the  pressure  in  the  whole 
vascular  system,  and  consequently  in  the  eye  as  well,  may  be  elevated 
as  the  result  oi^eat  muscular  effort.  The  intra-ocular  pressure  is 
thus  heigh£e»§*Q*f  but  proportionately  more  of  the  intra-ocular  fluids 
which  ar^Smbjected  to  this  increased  pressure  are  forced  out  of  the 
•eye  throng  the  excretory  channels,  so  that  the  pressure  very  soon  sinks 
agaip^sdts  normal  level.  The  converse  would  occur  in  a  case  in  which 
the>  essure  has  been  diminished  (e.  g.,  in  consequence  of  an  escape  of 
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the  aqueous  humor) ;  then  more  blood  flows  into  the  vessels  of  the  uvea, 
now  subjected  to  less  pressure,  and  a  more  copious  outflow  of  fluids  into 
the  interior  of  the  eye  (secretion)  is  the  result.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  outflow  of  ocular  fluids  through  the  lymph  channels  (excretion)  is 
diminished,  because  the  pressure  to  which  the  ocular  fluids  are  sub* 
jected  is  less.  In  this  way  the  normal  pressure  is  very  soon  restored. 

The  practical  estimation  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure  is  performed 
by  palpating  the  eyeball  through  the  closed  lids,  just  as  if  we  were  in¬ 
tending  to  test  for  fluctuation.  We  determine  in  this  way  the  degree 
of  tension  of  the  eye.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  not  identical  with  the  intra¬ 
ocular  pressure,  since  the  latter  depends  upon  other  factors  as  well,  and 
particularly  upon  the  degree  of  hardness  and  elasticity  of  the  ocular 
tunics.  But  in  any  case  it  is  proportional  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure, 
and  may  therefore  be  employed  in  practice  as  expressive  of  it. 

Even  under  normal  conditions  the  ocular  tension  varies  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits  in  different  individuals ;  in  general,  the  eyes  of  elderly  per¬ 
sons  feel  harder  than  those  of  the  young.  Hence  very  slight  patho¬ 
logical  changes  of  tension  can  only  be  recognized  with  certainty  as 
morbid,  when  we  can  make  use  of  the  second,  normal  eye  of  the  same 
man  for  purposes  of  comparison ;  greater  alterations  of  pressure,  how¬ 
ever,  make  themselves  evident  at  once.  It  has  been  agreed  to  denote 
the  normal  tension  by  the  expression  Tn  (T=  tension  or  tone).  Of 
increased  tension  (hypertony)  we  distinguish  three  degrees:  T 1, 
T-\-  2,  and  T -\-  3,  which  are  arbitrarily  selected,  and  indicate  approxi¬ 
mately  :  tension  noticeably  increased — greatly  increased— as  stone. 
Similarly,  we  employ  for  diminished  tension  (hypotonjS^!ie  designa¬ 
tions  T—  1,  T-  2,  and  T  —  3.  JSp 

The  intra-ocular  pressure  plays  an  important  part  to6tlt>under  physiological 
conditions  and  also  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  hasJ&i!5e  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  investigations,  chiefly  experimental.  /raj^s  exact  measurement  a 
manometer  has  been  employed,  one  arm  of  TOhichJs  connected  with  a  cannula, 
the  other  being  introduced  into  the  eye.  In  t|qs  way  it  has  been  found  that  in 
the  healthy  human  eye  the  average  pres£ure^e«pials  that  of  a  column  of  mercury 
twenty-six  millimetres  high;  under  pfi^ological  conditions  (glaucoma)  the 
pressure  may  exceed  seventy  millimetre  (Wahlfors).  This  method  of  meas¬ 
urement,  however,  is  practically  Applicable  0n  account  of  its  being  dangerous 
for  the  eye.  Tonometers  of  vajrftJre  construction  have  therefore  been  devised, 
which  measure  the  intra-ocftla^tressure  by  being  simply  placed  upon  the  eye 
and  impinging  against  it  l  bmfmone  of  these  instruments  have  so  far  found  their 
way  into  practice. 

In  the  assumptioriQpbve  made,  that  the  eyeball  is  represented  by  a  capsule 
filled  with  liqui&^Cj^lens  and  its  retaining  ligament,  the  zonula  of  Zinn,  are 
left  out  of  con^AJttion.  These  two  together  form  a  diaphragm  dividing  the 
interior  of  the eyeball  into  a  smaller  anterior  and  a  larger  posterior  section. 
It  is  hei^^Asible  that  the  pressure  is  not  the  same  throughout  the  whole  in¬ 
terior^  the  eye,  as  is  assumed  above,  but  that  its  action  is  different  in  the 
anterv^chamber  from  what  it  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous,  since  the  dia- 
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phragm  bears  a  part  of  the  pressure.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be  sure, 
this  is  not  the  case,  since  the  zonula,  owing  to  its  elasticity,  gives  way  toward 
the  side  of  less  pressure,  and  hence,  in  general,  the  pressure  in  all  parts  of  the 
eye  may  be  regarded  as  equally  great.  Nevertheless,  a  difference  in  pressure 
may  be  developed  when  the  zonula  is  tightly  stretched,  as  is  the  case,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous,  when  the  lens  pushes 
forward  against  the  cornea  and  so  tightens  the  zonula.  Then  the  pressure  in  the 
anterior  chamber  is  practically  nothing,  while  the  pressure  in  the  vitreous  main¬ 
tains  a  certain  height.  In  this  case  the  difference  in  pressure  induces  increased 
filtration  of  fluid  from  the  vitreous  in  the  anterior  chamber— a  circumstance 
that  contributes  to  the  more  speedy  replenishment  of  the  chamber.  That  the 
reaccumulated  aqueous  really  does  arise  in  part  from  the  vitreous,  and  is  not 
simply  secreted  by  the  ciliary  processes,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  even  in  the 
dead  eye  the  anterior  chamber  tills  up  again  within  a  short  time  after  the  aque¬ 
ous  has  been  evacuated  (Deutschmann).  And  it  is  on  this  account  that  in  the 
living  eye  also  repeated  punctures  of  the  anterior  chamber  cause  more  rapid 
tissue  metamorphosis  in  the  vitreous,  and  hence  prove  useful  in  many  cases  of 
disease  of  the  latter. 


III.  Participation  of  the  Uyea  in  the  Visual  Act. 

63.  The  iris  forms  a  diaphragm  which,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
optical  instruments,  is  interposed  between  the  refracting  portions  of  the 
eye.  It  has  a  double  task  to  perform  :  it  prevents  an  excessive  amount 
of  light  from  entering  the  eye  and  so  dazzling  it  and  injuring  the  retina, 
and  it  cuts  off  the  marginal  rays.  These  are  the  rays  that  pass  through 
the  periphery  of  the  cornea  and  of  the  lens,  and  which^eing  less  regu¬ 
larly  refracted,  would,  unless  arrested,  impair  the  slj^D^ess  of  the  reti¬ 
nal  image.  In  order  to  be  perfectly  impermeabl^^Tight,  the  iris  has 
a  pigment  layer  on  its  posterior  surface.  Th^xte  has  the  advantage 
over  the  artificial  diaphragms  of  optical  insto@e*hts  that  its  size  changes 
spontaneously  to  suit  the  circumstanc£§^fi\&e  case.  For  this  purpose 
there  exist  contracting  fibers  (sphin(te^  pupillas)  and  dilating  fibers 
(posterior  limiting  membrane).  Af^eover,  the  vessels  of  the  iris  must 
be  considered  as  also  taking  part  ©this  process,  since  by  their  disten¬ 
tion  the  iris  becomes  broaden^^nd  the  pupil  consequently  contracted, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  contraction  of  t^Vpmpil  is  governed  by  the  oculo-motor  nerve, 
which  supplies  ther-s]40hcter  pupillae  (and  also  the  ciliary  muscle) 
through  the  ciliary  ganglion  and  the  ciliary  nerves.  By  stimulation  of 
the  oculo-motcn^fi^rve,  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  produced ;  by  its 
section  or  par^T^s,  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

Dilata^i^of  the  pupil  is  dependent  upon  the  sympathetic,  which 
derives  li^Tibers  destined  for  the  pupil  from  the  cilio-spinal  center  of 
the  epical  spinal  cord.  Irritation  of  this  center  or  of  the  cervical 
^MJ^it^etic  produces  dilatation,  and  paralysis  of  it  contraction  of  the 
0pil. 
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The  reaction  of  the  pupil  takes  place  involuntarily  and  uncon¬ 
sciously.  It  is  either  reflex,  in  which  case  the  stimulus  is  transmitted 
from  centripetal  nerve  channels  to  the  nerves  of  the  iris,  or  it  is  asso¬ 
ciated,  in  which  case  the  pupillary  fibers  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  are 
set  into  action  simultaneously  with  other  fibers  of  the  same  nerve. 

The  stimulus  to  reflex  reaction  of  the  pupil  is  set  in  action — 

1.  By  light.  This  produces  contraction  of  the  pupil,  while  con¬ 
versely  as  the  illumination  diminishes  the  pupil  dilates.  The  reflex  arc 
in  this  case  passes  through  the  optic  nerve  to  the  nucleus  of  the  oculo¬ 
motor  nerve  and  along  the  latter  to  the  eye.  The  reaction  for  light 
always  affects  both  eyes — i.  e.,  if  the  light  falls  into  one  eye  alone,  the 
pupil  of  the  other  eye  also  always  contracts  (consensual  reaction).  The 
reaction  takes  place  in  both  eyes  in  exactly  the  same  way — that  is,  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  same  time  and  reaches  the  same  pitch.  The  reaction  of 
the  pupil  to  light  is  exceedingly  sensitive,  and  is  employed  with  great 
advantage  to  determine  objectively  whether  an  eye  has  any  sensation  of 
light  or  not  (particularly  in  children,  malingerers,  etc.). 

2.  Toward  sensory  stimuli ,  no  matter  what  part  of  the  body  they 
affect,  the  pupil  reacts  by  dilating.  Hence,  in  deep  sleep,  and  also  in 
profound  narcosis,  in  which  sensory  stimuli  no  longer  produce  reflexes, 
the  pupil  is  very  much  contracted,  dilating,  however,  the  moment  that 
waking  from  the  sleep  or  from  the  narcosis  occurs.  Strong  psychic 
stimuli — e.  g.,  fright — in  like  fashion  produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

The  associated  reaction  of  the  pupil  always  consists  oi  a  contrac¬ 
tion.  It  occurs —  /A 

1.  In  convergence  (synergy  with  the  internal  recti  wS 

2.  In  accommodation  (synergy  with  the  cili^ymuscle).  Since 

under  physiological  conditions  every  act  of  acc^mnodation  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  corresponding  convergence,  andMer  contraction  of  the 
pupil  keeps  pace  with  both,  we  have  here  ^S^gular  thing  a  uniform 
consentaneous  action  of  the  sphincter  papillae,  the  ciliary  muscle, 
and  the  internal  rectus.  These  musck^are  all  supplied  by  the  oculo¬ 
motor  nerve,  so  that  their  associatecPtiction  depends  upon  a  simul¬ 
taneous  excitation  of  the  severa>wmdles  of  fibers  in  this  nerve  sup¬ 
plying  them.  \(9p 

Since  the  pupil  reacts  Jt^^uinuli  of  so  many  kinds  and  varying  so 
greatly  in  degree,  it  is/7h>«f  state  of  constant  motion.  But  in  every 
case  the  pupils  of  the\wo  eyes  are  equally  large.  Inequality  of  the 
pupils  is  always  a  pathological  phenomenon.  The  mean  width  of  the 
pupil  differs  witJtG^e  individual  and  also  alters  with  the  age.  Very 
greatly  conta^Acr  in  newborn  infants,  the  pupil  soon  becomes  more 
dilated,  ancN^^n  becomes  smaller  again  in  manhood,  and  still  more  in 
old  age.^Vn  old  people  also  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  becomes  slug¬ 
gish,  ftQoh  sequence  of  the  unyielding  character  of  the  tissue  of  the 
especially  of  the  sphincter  (rigidity  of  the  sphincter). 
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64.  Reaction  of  the  Pupil  to  Poisons —There  is  a  series  of  alka¬ 
loids  which  produce  either  dilatation  of  the  pupil  (mydriasis)  or  its 
contraction  (miosis).*  These  substances  are  accordingly  distinguished 
into  mydriatics  and  miotics.  They  always  act  upon  the  ciliary  muscle 
in  the  same  manner  as  upon  the  sphincter  iridis.  The  most  important 
of  the  mydriatics  is  atropine,  the  most  important  of  the  miotics  are 
eserine  and  pilocarpine. 

1.  Atropine  paralyzes  the  sphincter  and  the  ciliary  muscle,  and 
hence  results  in  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  also  in  inability  to  see 
clearly  near  by.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  a  very  considerable 
one.  If,  in  the  case  of  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  caused  by  oculo-motor 
paralysis,  atropine  is  instilled,  the  pupil  becomes  still  more  dilated. 
This  proves  that  atropine,  besides  producing  paralysis  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  fibers,  causes  also  stimulation  of  the  dilating  fibers.  The  effect  of 
the  atropine  makes  its  appearance  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  instillation,  and  soon  reaches  its  maximum.  Commencing  with 
the  third  day  it  begins  to  decrease  again,  but  does  not  disappear 
completely  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  week.  The  instillation  of  atro¬ 
pine,  therefore,  causes  the  patient  a  disturbance  of  pretty  long  dura¬ 
tion,  and  hence  should  be  employed  only  when  there  is  good  reason 
for  it. 

In  practice,  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  sulphate  of  atropine  is  most 
frequently  employed.  If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  particularly  intense 
effect,  a  granule  of  the  atropine  salt  in  substance  is  placed  in  the  con¬ 
junctival  sac,  where  it  is  dissolved  by  the  tears,  and^ffords  a  concen¬ 
trated  solution.  In  this  case  we  must  be  on  the  lo^^  for  symptoms 
of  general  poisoning,  which  do  not  ordinarily  deyegjp with  the  instilla¬ 
tion  of  the  one-per-cent  solution.  These  symproijta  consist  in  a  trouble¬ 
some  sense  of  dryness  in  the  throat,  nausegU0fSening  of  the  face,  and 
subsequently  faintness,  or  even  loss  oL^m^iousness,  and  acceleration 
of  the  pulse.  In  case  of  marked  noi|^mg  the  pupil  of  the  other  eye 
also,  which  has  not  been  treated  wj|k  atropine,  is  always  dilated.  The 
poisoning  is  effected  by  the  entran<fcXf  the  atropine  into  the  nose  along 
with  the  tears  and  its  abson  at^n  in  excessive  quantity  by  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane.  Heno©  we)  may  preclude  the  development  of  poi¬ 
sonous  symptoms,  especM^pn  applying  atropine  in  substance,  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  tears  frMn  running  down  into  the  nose.  For  this  purpose 
we  draw  the  lower  lm^or  a  short  time  away  from  the  eyeball,  so  that 
the  tears  are  pd^Aj  out  upon  the  cheek,  or  we  compress  the  lachrymal 
sac  with  the  er.  In  serious  cases  of  poisoning,  the  subcutaneous 
injection  ^Gbrphine  is  indicated  as  the  antidote. 

*  Fi\m>(w(ris,  contraction ;  hence  miosis,  and  not  myosis,  as  it  is  generally 
wriHen  (Hirschberg).  The  derivation  of  nvtipla<ris  is  uncertain.  This  word  was 
iu;ed  by  the  ancients  to  signify  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  also  the  blind- 
that  is  so  frequently  associated  with  it. 
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We  are  not  to  conceive  of  the  action  of  atropine  upon  the  pupil  in 
the  same  light  as  if  it  had  got  by  absorption  into  the  circulation,  as 
is  the  case  when  it  is  administered  internally.  For  in  this  case  the 
pupils  of  both  eyes  would  necessarily  be  dilated,  while,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  occurs  only  on  the  side  in  which  the 
instillation  has  been  made.  The  action,  accordingly,  is  a  local  one,  and 
takes  place  from  the  atropine  passing  through  the  cornea  by  diffusion 
and  getting  into  the  aqueous  humor  so  as  to  act  directly  upon  the  iris. 
We  can  prove  this  by  a  simple  experiment,  by  dropping  atropine  into 
one  eye,  and,  as  soon  as  the  pupil  has  dilated,  evacuating  the  aqueous 
by  paracentesis.  If,  then,  this  aqueous  is  introduced  into  the  other 
eye,  it  excites  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  the  latter — a  proof  that  it  con¬ 
tains  atropine.  In  a  similar  way  is  the  action  of  the  other  mydriatics 
and  miotics  upon  the  iris  to  be  explained. 

2.  Eserine  (also  called  physostigmine)  has  an  action  exactly  the 
opposite  of-  that  of  atropine,  since  it  places  the  sphincter  iridis  and  the 
ciliary  muscle  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction.  Consequently,  miosis 
develops  so  that  the  pupil  is  about  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head,  with  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  eye  for  the  near  point,  as  if  marked  myopia  were  present. 
We  generally  apply  sulphate  of  eserine  in  one-per-cent  solution.  This 
solution,  when  freshly  prepared,  is  colorless,  but  after  some  days  be¬ 
comes  red,  although  without  losing  its  activity.  The  instillation  of 
eserine  produces,  simultaneously  with  the  changes  in  the  iris,  a  feeling 
of  great  tension  in  the  eye,  and  often  also  headache  and  even  nausea, 
so  that  with  many  persons  it  can  not  be  employed.  ^HSlsfchis  reason 
hydrochloride  of  pilocarpine,  prescribed  in  a  one-  to  tocNper-cent  solu¬ 
tion,  is  recommended  as  a  miotic  for  ordinary  us^Qffs  solution  keeps 
better  than  that  of  eserine,  and  does  not  act  asnroyerf  ully  as  the  latter, 
but  is  not  accompanied  by  any  unpleasant  Q@5^ncations.  Eserine  is 
best  reserved  for  those  cases  in  which  pil^SSipijie  is  ineffectual. 

The  action  of  miotics  is  of  shorter  djnnhjfon  than  that  of  the  mydri¬ 
atics,  and  is  also  less  powerful.  HenqQSpupil  contracted  by  eserine  or 
pilocarpine  can  be  dilated  by  atronmeTout  a  pupil  dilated  by  atropine 
can  not  be  contracted  by  a  miotf^Vy 

3.  Cocaine  dilates  the  puju^im  hence  would  seem  to  call  for  men¬ 
tion  in  this  place,  although-ScHctly  speaking,  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
mydriatics  proper — tha/Tsjtne  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  cocaine  is  not 
produced,  as  in  theii^cas^by  a  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  pupillse,  but 
simply  by  contraa&q^of  the  dilator  fibers  and  also  by  constriction  of 
the  blood- vessefoAf/ the  iris.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  therefore 
only  a  mod^&  one,  and  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  persists ; 
moreover,  m^&riatics  and  miotics  still  produce  an  effect.  If  cocaine  is 
instil  WK*  to  an  eye  the  pupil  of  which  has  been  dilated  by  atropine, 
thevdire^l  ition  increases  somewhat ;  hence  the  mydriasis  produced  by 
thdQ^multaneous  action  of  atropine  and  cocaine  is  the  most  consider- 
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able  that  can  possibly  be  attained.  The  accommodation  is  not  par¬ 
alyzed  by  cocaine,  but  only  somewhat  weakened. 

Besides  acting  upon  the  iris,  cocaine  produces  also  the  following 
effects:  The  conjunctiva  becomes  very  pale,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
patient  has  a  feeling  of  cold  in  the  eye.  The  palpebral  fissure  is  more 
widely  open  and  the  act  of  winking  is  less  frequent,  so  that  the  cornea 
may  readily  become  dry  upon  its  surface.  Sometimes  the  eye  is  pro¬ 
truded  somewhat  forward,  and  the  intra-ocular  tension  slightly  dimin¬ 
ished.  The  practically  important  phenomenon,  however,  is  the  anaes¬ 
thesia  shown  by  the  superficial  tissues  of  the  eye  (cornea  and  con¬ 
junctiva). 

The  effects  of  cocaine  are  best  explained  upon  the  assumption  that 
it  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  fibers  of  the  sympathetic.  The  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  vessels  thus  produced  causes  the  pallor  of  the  conjunctiva; 
the  contraction  of  the  superior  and  inferior  palpebral  muscles  (see 
§  105),  which  are  also  supplied  by  the  sympathetic,  is  the  cause  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  palpebral  fissure ;  and  the  contraction  of  the  iridic  ves¬ 
sels  combines  with  the  contraction  of  the  dilator  fibers  of  the  iris  in 
producing  the  mydriasis.  Whether  the  anaesthesia  of  the  surface  of  the 
eyeball  is  to  be  referred  to  its  bloodless  state  or  not,  has  not  yet  been 
determined  with  certainty.  Owing  to  this  anaesthesia  the  reflex  move¬ 
ments  of  the  lids  are  abrogated. 

Cocaine  was  introduced  into  ophthalmology  by  Koller,  and  is  em¬ 
ployed  under  the  form  of  the  hydrochloride  in  a  two-  to  five-per-cent 
solution.  Its  most  frequent  use  is  to  produce  ana3sUa^sia  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  operations  (see  §  151) ;  in  addition,  iK^iuktilled  to  ame¬ 
liorate  the  pain  in  superficial  inflammations,  es^Qally  of  the  cornea, 
and  also  to  diminish  photophobia  and  blephaj^G^asm.  It  may  also  be 
employed  to  dilate  the  pupil  for  examinati^jewth  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  ciliary  body  takes  part  in  the^*^©!  act,  since  it  contains  the 
ciliary  muscle,  which  provides  f or / ao^>m mod ation  (see  §  139).  The 
ciliary  muscle  acts  synergetically  the  sphincter  pupillae,  and,  like 
it,  is  paralyzed  by  mydriatics  and  fhrown  into  spasms  by  miotics. 

The  cJiorioid  takes  part  i^4$e  visual  act  inasmuch  as  it  supplies 
the  visual  purple,  and  also ffiffiaase  its  pigment,  together  with  the  pig¬ 
ment  epithelium  of  tl  ;ma,  forms  the  dark  coating  of  the  interior 
of  the  eye,  which  is^ssjmial  for  the  distinctness  of  the  retinal  images. 
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Besides  the  pln^jlogical  forces  (muscular  and  elastic  fibers),  which  alter  the 
width  of  the  pi^fTioThere  are  purely  mechanical  factors  which  require  consid¬ 
eration  in  thi/jfcvfinection.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  contraction 
of  the  putiWlfot  regularly  occurs  when  the  aqueous  escapes.  This  contraction 
is  of  pracH^l  importance  in  the  performance  of  many  operations.  When,  for 
instajJsA  we  perform  discission  of  cataract  through  the  cornea,  we  take  care 
lit  the  aqueous  escape,  since  the  consequent  contraction  of  the  pupil 
Otoild  expose  the  iris  to  greater  pressure  from  the  swelling  lens.  That  this  con- 
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traction  owes  its  origin  to  purely  mechanical  causes,  is  deduced  from  the  fact 
that  it  occurs  even  in  the  eye  of  a  dead  man  when  the  aqueous  is  evacuated. 

Dilatation  of  the  pupil  manifests  itself  by  a  sense  of  dazzling.  Sometimes 
the  patients  also  allege  that  objects  appear  smaller  (micropsia).  This  phenome¬ 
non,  however,  does  not  depend  upon  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  but  upon  the 
paralysis  of  accommodation,  which  is  generally  present  at  the  same  time,  and  is 
therefore  also  observed  when  the  latter  alone  is  present.  (For  its  explanation, 
see  under  paralysis  of  accommodation,  §  150.)  Conversely,  in  contraction  of 
the  pupil,  sometimes — i.  e.,  if  spasm  of  accommodation  is  at  the  same  time 
present — objects  appear  larger  (macropsia).  Moreover,  obscuration  of  vision  is 
often  complained  of,  because  less  light  enters  the  eye  through  the  contracted 
pupil.  In  very  marked  miosis,  whether  occurring  after  the  employment  of 
miotics  or  appearing  spontaneously  (e.  g.,  as  the  result  of  tabes),  the  pupil  is 
frequently  found  to  be  irregular  and  slightly  angular,  although  no  synechi® 
exist. 

The  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  is  a  very  valuable  sign  of  the  presence  of 
perception  of  light:  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  exceedingly  sensitive;  and, 
secondly,  because  it  demonstrates  the  existence  of  perception  of  light  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  statements  of  the  patient.  Its  usefulness  is  still  further  enhanced 
by  its  disclosing  in  the  pupils  of  both  eyes  (through  the  consensual  reaction) 
the  perception  of  light  by  one  eye.  How  is  this  consensual  reaction  effected  ? 
From  the  retina  of  each  eye  (e.  g.,  the  right  eye,  JR,  Fig.  83)  fibers  pass  through 
the  chiasm  partly  into  the  right,  partly  into  the  left  optic  tract  (Fig.  83,  T  and 
Ti).  From  these  the  stimulus  is  transmitted  directly  to  both  right  and  left 
oculo-motor  nuclei  ( K  and  Ki) ;  then  each  nucleus  sets  up  a  contraction  of  the 
pupil  on  its  own  side.  The  consensual  reaction,  therefore,  is  really  as  direct  as 
is  the  pupillary  reaction  of  the  illuminated  eye  itself.  * 

The  result  of  the  consensual  reaction  is  that  under  normal^b^ditions  both 
pupils  must  be  of  equal  diameter,  even  if  only  one  of  the  eye^S^fexposed  to  the 
impact  of  light,  or  if  the  sensitiveness  of  the  two  eyes  J^j^ht  is  different. 
Inequality  of  the  pupils  (< wnisocoria )  is  always  patholo&Cp.  For  the  reasons 
given  it  can  never  take  its  origin  from  the  centripetal 1 l^rs  (optic-nerve  fibers), 
but  is  always  caused  by  a  disturbance  in  the  centsjTfcy^tl  channels  (oculo-motor 
nerve  and  its  center).  f  j  > 

In  testing  the  perception  of  light  by  the^ea^tlon  of  the  pupils,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  cases  ffiyhich,  although  the  perception  of 
light  is  present,  the  reaction  is  abserdi^.  ana,  conversely,  cases  in  which,  with 
good  reaction,  there  is  yet  no  percenjfcfrw^f  light. 

(a)  The  cases  in  which  the  jpMtfrfyes  not  react  to  light ,  although  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  light  is  present,  are  frequ^^v  The  iris  may  be  paralyzed  either  artificially 
by  mydriatics,  or  by  disease*  i^^h  as  oculo-motor  paralysis  or  paralysis  of  the 
nerves  of  the  iris  due  to  \^jjfease  of  tension  or  to  inflammation.  In  the  same 
category  belong  thos£  ^ses  in  which  the  iris  is  mechanically  prevented  from 
moving  by  adhesior^*^C"die  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens  or  to  the  cornea.  In 
all  these  cases,4I^^vor,  consensual  reaction  of  the  pupil  takes  place  in  the 
other  eye,  pro^H^*  that  that  is  healthy.  The  test  for  the  perception  of  light 
in  such  a  cas^fe&en,  would  be  performed  by  alternately  exposing  to  light  and 
screening^ta?  eye  to  be  tested,  and  meanwhile  watching  the  pupil  of  the  other 
eye  foN^nJrmovements  that  it  might  make. 

The  absence  of  the  reaction  to  light  can  also  be  caused  by  an  interruption  in 
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the  course  of  the  reflex  arc.  This  occurs  in  spinal  diseases,  particularly  in  tabes 
dorsalis ;  also  in  progressive  paralysis.  In  these  cases  the  pupil  is  either  found 


^Accommodation 

Convergence 


Fig.  83.—! 


^PRESENTATION  OF  THE  OPTIC  TRACTS. 


The  field  of  vision  common^©  tfceYwo  eyes  is  composed  of  a  right  half,  (?,  and  a  left  half,  (x,. 
The  former  correspond^  totffre  left  halves,  l  and  /4,  of  the  two  retinae,  the  latter  to  the  right 
halves,  r  and  r  j .  The  b\i^yAtrv  between  the  two  halves  of  the  retina  is  formed  by  the  vertical 
meridian.  This  passes  through  the  fovea  centralis,  /,  in  which  the  visual  line  ( V )  drawn  from 
the  point  of  fixartov^f,  impinges  upon  the  retina.  The  optic  nerve  fibers  arising  from  the 
right  halves,  r  a^Vf^f  the  two  retinae  (indicated  by  the  dotted  line)  all  pass  into  the  right 
optic  tract,  T,  wCiil*  the  fibers  belonging  to  the  left  halves,  l  and  l j,  of  the  two  retinae  pass  into 
the  left  ontio/ftajrt,  Tx.  The  fibers  of  each  optic  tract  for  the  most  part  pass  to  the  cortex  of 
the  occiptf  \\obe,  B ,  forming  Gratiolet’s  optic  radiation,  S ;  the  smaller  portion  of  them,  m, 
goes  to\|iO&>culo-motor  nucleus,  K.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  partial  nuclei,  the  most 
anterio^vwhich  sends  fibers,  P,  to  the  pupil  (sphincter  iridis) ;  the  next  one  sends  fibers,  A, 
to  the  miracle  of  accommodation  ;  and  the  third  sends  fibers.  C,  to  the  converging  muscle 
(in*  . . .  ’  - -  - - 


refina.  Division  of  the  chiasm  at  *•  $  produces  temporal  hemiopia.  Division  of  the  fibers,  ru , 
bolishes  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light,  but  leaves  the  sight  and  also  the  associated  con¬ 
traction  of  the  pupil  in  accommodation  and  convergence  unaffected. 
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to  be  perfectly  immobile,  or  its  reaction  for  accommodation  and  convergence  is 
retained,  while  the  reaction  for  light  has  disappeared  (Argyll- Robertson  pupil). 
In  the  latter  case  the  reflex  arc  running  from  the  optic  nerve  to  the  oculo-motor 
nucleus  is  interrupted  (Fig.  83,  m),  while  the  connections  of  the  centers  for  the 
pupil,  for  accommodation,  and  for  convergence,  which  adjoin  each  other  in  the 
oculo-motor  nucleus,  are  undisturbed. 

The  reflex  immobility  of  the  pupil  in  tabes  dorsalis  and  in  progressive  paral¬ 
ysis  is  generally  combined  with  a  marked  contraction  of  the  pupil  (so-called 
spinal  miosis),  but  it  also  is  found  at  times  with  a  normally  wide  or  even  with  a 
dilated  pupil. 

(b)  It  also  happens  that  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  is  present,  without 
there  being  any  perception  of  light.  This  occurs  when  the  lesion  is  situated  high 
up  in  the  optic  tract.  The  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  ascend  to  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  and  terminate  in  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe  ( B ,  Fig.  83).  But, 
some  time  before  this  takes  place,  those  fibers  (m)  of  the  reflex  arc,  which  pass 
to  the  center  of  the  pupillary  movements,  branch  off  from  the  optic  tract.  If, 
then,  the  optic  tract  is  interrupted  above  the  place  where  they  are  given  off 
(e.  g.,  at  ee),  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve  fibers  no  longer  reaches  the  cere¬ 
bral  cortex  and  hence  excites  no  perception,  and  yet  the  pupillary  reflex  is  still 
regularly  produced.  The  same  thing  would  happen  if  the  cerebral  cortex  itself 
were  through  some  lesion  incapacitated  for  performing  its  functions.  In  these 
cases,  however,  the  lesion  of  the  optic  tracts  [or  of  the  cortex]  would  have  to  be 
bilateral,  as  otherwise  hemiopia  and  not  blindness  would  be  present  (see  §  100). 
For  this  reason  it  is  clear  why  such  cases,  in  which  blindness  exists,  even 
though  the  examination  of  the  eye  gives  negative  results  and  the  reaction  of 
the  pupil  to  light  is  preserved,  are  very  rare  (occurring,  for  example,  in  uraemic 
amaurosis,  see  §  96),  so  that  under  these  circumstances  our  first  thought  would 
be  of  simulation  or  of  hysteria,  and  we  would  examine  for  theses®  ditions  first. 

In  general,  the  pupil  dilates  upon  the  application  of  sen^^y  stimuli.  An 
exception  to  this  rule  is  when  the  stimuli  act  intensely  urojuftie  eye  itself.  In 
this  case  the  pupil  contracts,  and  does  so  in  consequen^evof  the  hypersemia  of 
the  iris  produced  by  the  stimulus  (see  §  66). 


Atropine  is  such  an  efficient  mydriaticfcat  exceedingly  small  quantities — 
the  millionth  part  of  a  gramme — suffice  t<^^Llate  the  pupil.  Sometimes  all  that 
we  have  to  do  in  order  to  get  a  dj^Jation  of  our  own  pupils  is  to  instill 
atropine  into  another  person’s  eye,  afcqkin  so  doing  moisten  our  fingers  and  then 
through  carelessness  touch  ^yes  with  them.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil 

may  also  be  produced  by  the  ischial  use  of  atropine  or  of  drugs  which  contain 
it.  The  most  frequent  o<^umM?ce  of  this  sort  is  when  patients  who  take  bella¬ 
donna  internally  complai^er  being  dazzled,  and  of  not  seeing  well  near  by  in 
their  work.  We  finfi^in  Juch  cases  moderate  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  powe^paccommodation. 

With  manyj^SpIe  there  exists  an  intolerance  of  atropine.  This  manifests 
itself  in  vari^mN^ays :  (a)  By  the  development  of  toxic  symptoms,  such  as  dry¬ 
ness  in  tha  tnVoat  or  nausea,  with  even  small  doses.  This  is  especially  apt  to 
occur  a£^Athe  long-continued  use  of  atropine,  (b)  By  the  production  of  a 
cat^rrhV^ropine  catarrh),  which  is  usually  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
nu^Vous  follicles.  Here,  again,  a  pretty  long-continued  use  of  atropine  is  re- 
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quired  to  produce  the  effect,  (c)  In  many  persons  a  single  drop  of  atropine  is 
enough  to  bring  on  marked  redness  and  swelling  of  the  lids,  looking  like  an 
attack  of  erysipelas.  In  these  and  similar  cases  the  atropine  must  either  be 
simply  abandoned,  or  be  replaced  by  another  mydriatic,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  Among  the  other  mydriatics  that  we  are  acquainted  with  are  hyoscy- 
amine  (isomeric  with  atropine),  scopolamine  (formerly  known  as  hyoscine),  du¬ 
boisine  (a  mixture  of  hyoscyamine,  hyoscine,  and  of  other  alkaloids,  wffiose 
nature  is  not  very  precisely  known),  homatropine  (prepared  synthetically  by 
Ladenburg  from  tropine  and  mandelic  acid),  ephedrine,  pseudo-ephedrine,  and 
gelsemine.  Of  the  alkaloids  mentioned,  only  three  are  at  all  in  frequent  use — 
namely,  duboisine  and  scopolamine  on  the  one  hand,  and  homatropine  on  the 
other.  Sulphate  of  duboisine  acts  like  atropine,  scopolamine  hydrobromide  more 
intensely,  and  both  are  employed  instead  of  it  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
not  tolerated.  Homatropine  hydrobromide  has  a  feebler  and,  what  is  most  im¬ 
portant,  a  less  enduring  action  than  atropine,  its  effects  lasting  for  scarcely 
more  than  about  five  hours.*  It  is  hence  a  valuable  agent  when  a  transient 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  for  purposes  of  examination  of  the  eye  is  all  that  is 
required. 

Eserine  is  the  most  efficient  of  the  miotics,  but  is  frequently  not  well  borne, 
because  in  many  cases  it  excites  violent  headache,  which  may  lead  to  vomiting. 
These  symptoms  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  due  to  a  general  poisoning,  but  are 
caused  by  the  marked  contraction  of  the  pupil,  by  which  the  nerves  of  the  iris 
are  strongly  pulled  upon.  Hence,  the  symptoms  are  absent  when  marked  con¬ 
traction  of  the  pupil  fails  to  take  place— e.  g.,  in  atrophy  of  the  iris  or  in  solu¬ 
tions  of  continuity  of  the  sphincter  (colobomata,  fissures,  etc.).  In  such  cases 
eserine  should  be  preferred  to  pilocarpine. 

Pilocarpine  is  employed  in  ophthalmology  by  two  entirely  different  methods 
— locally  by  instillation  into  the  eye,  and  internally  in  the  shape  pf  a  hypodermic 
injection.  In  the  first  way  it  is  much  employed  for  controlling  the  pupil,  and 
especially  for  diminishing  the  intra-ocular  pressure  in  d@oma. 

In  subcutaneous  injection  (of  0.01  to  0.02  gm.  pqraose)  pilocarpine  is  used 
to  produce  diaphoresis .  If,  as  happens  with  man|  patients,  it  produces  great 
nausea,  diaphoresis  may  be  effected  by  means  oDsSfeum  salicylate.  Of  the  latter 
salt  the  patient  takes  1  to  2  gm.  in  a  cup  of  (linden  flower  or  elder  tea)  or 

of  hot  lemonade,  and  stays,  covered  up  wpm»f4n  bed.  In  this  case  the  specific 
action  of  the  salicyl  is  combined  with  the^aphoresis.  All  patients,  however,  do 
not  sweat  sufficiently  under  the  admimsrmion  of  sodium  salicylate,  and  in  others 
the  latter  excites  digestive  disturh^a&A  In  such  cases  diaphoresis  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  hot  bath,  upon  leavwjg^iich  the  patient  is  wrapped  in  a  dry  wToolen 
blanket  and  put  to  bed  for  &^Miours.  This  method  produces  abundant  trans¬ 
piration  with  a  fair  de^  Certainty  and  without  special  bad  consequences, 
but  owing  to  the  circifcisftinces  of  the  case  is  not  always  applicable.  Diapho¬ 
resis  may  be  induc^every  day,  or  every  other  day,  according  to  the  patient’s 
strength.  During^|he  treatment  the  patient  should  take  altogether  as  little 
liquid  as  possiW&jiince  what  we  are  trying  to  effect  is  the  absorption  of  patho¬ 
logical  effMOns  oy  the  removal  of  a  quantity  of  water  from  the  tissues. 


;h  solutions  of  homatropine  of  the  strength  usually  employed  for  testing 
the  I^ladxion  (two  to  three  per  cent),  the  effect  on  the  pupil  and  the  accommoda- 
ti^k  lasts  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours. — D.] 
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Diaphoretic  treatment  is  contra-indicated  in  heart  disease  and  marked 
atheroma  of  the  arteries;  and  pilocarpine  in  particular  is  contra-indicated  in 
pregnancy. 

Diaphoresis  is  much  employed  in  ophthalmology,  and  mainly  (1)  in  violent 
acute  inflammations,  especially  scleritis,  irido-cyclitis,  chorioiditis,  retinitis,  and 
retrobulbar  neuritis ;  (2)  for  clearing  up  opacities  of  the  vitreous ;  (3)  for  pro¬ 
ducing  absorption  of  effused  blood;  (4)  in  detachment  of  the  retina;  (5)  in 
rheumatic  paralyses. 

Both  the  mydriatics  and  the  miotics  may  be  introduced  into  the  eye  in  the 
form  of  an  ointment,  instead  of  in  solution.  Small  gelatin  disks  containing  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  alkaloid  are  also  made,  which,  when  introduced  into  the 
conjunctival  sac,  become  dissolved  and  so  develop  their  activity. 

What  effect  do  mydriatics  and  miotics  exert  upon  the  intra-ocular  pressure? 
So  far,  observers  have  not  arrived  at  concordant  results  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
but  at  least  this  much  has  been  proved  by  experiments,  that  in  the  healthy  eye 
the  alkaloids  cause  only  very  insignificant  variations  of  tension.  The  case  is 
altogether  different  when  elevation  of  tension  exists,  or  there  is  a  tendency  to 
it;  then  atropine  may  raise  the  tension  very  considerably,  while  eserine  and 
pilocarpine  noticeably  diminish  it. 

Besides  cocaine,  holocaine  and  eucaine  have  recently  been  employed  as  anaes¬ 
thetics. 


IV.  Development  of  the  Eye. 


65.  The  eye  develops  from  a  protrusion  which  forms  on  both  sides 
of  the  first  cerebral  vesicle.  This  invagination,  which  is  called  the 
primitive  ocular  vesicle  (Fig.  84,  a ),  remains  in  connection  with  the 
cerebral  vesicle  by  means  of  a  pedicle,  which,  /m 

at  first  broad,  afterward  more  narrow,  be- 
comes  subsequently  the  optic  nerve  (b).  Its  aW 
surface  is  covered  by  the  ectoderm  ( E  E ). 

Upon  this  ectoderm,  at  a  point  correspond-X^ 
mg  to  the  apex  of  the  ocular  vesicle, 
soon  forms  a  thickening.  This  is  the  wst 
rudiment  of  the  lens,  and  the  way  hM*hich 
it  is  formed  is  that  the  ectoderm iemgrows 
thicker,  becomes  folded  upon  it^*f>and  forms 
an  everted  pouch  directed  t^^mdthe  ocular 
vesicle  ( L ,  Fig.  85).  Thi^Jpouch  deepens, 
and  finally  becomes  stoffl  in  in  front  so  as  to 
form  a  closed  sac,  th^rrens  vesicle  (Z,  Fig. 

87  B).  The  lensl^Jcordingly  an  epithelial 
structure,  being^Jderivative  of  the  external 
germinal  in  the  beginning  consists 

of  a  hollo^^kicle,  which  afterward  becomes 
filled  Hie  growth  of  its  cells  and  is  con- 
vert^sQ)^  a  solid  sphere. 

Ip  proportion  as  the  ectoderm  at  the  site 


Fig.  84.— Section  through  the 
Embryonic  Eye  at  a  Period  * 
of  Development  correspond¬ 
ing  TO  THAT  OF  A  HUMAN  Em- 
bryo  of  Twenty-one  Days. 
Magnified  100  x  1. 

The  primitive  ocular  vesicle,  a, 
is  a  protrusion  from  the  first 
cerebral  vesicle,  b,  f  rom  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  shallow 
constriction.  It  is  surrounded 
by  the  cells  of  the  mesoderm, 
M ,  over  which  passes  the  ec¬ 
toderm,  E ,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  a  single  layer  of 
cells. 
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of  the  primitive  lens  pushes  against  the  ocular  vesicle,  the  surface  of 
the  latter  is  indented.  Thus  a  flask-shaped  structure  with  double  walls 
is  formed  out  of  what  was  once  a  round  sac  (Fig.  86).  This  is  called 
the  secondary  ocular  vesicle ,  which  is  hence  the  primitive  ocular  vesicle 


M 


£ 


M 


Fig.  85.— Section  through  the  Embryonic  Eye  at  a  Period  of  Development  correspond¬ 
ing  to  that  of  a  Human  Embryo  of  Twenty-two  to  Twenty-five  Days.  Magnified 
100  x  1. 

The  vertically  made  section  passes  through  the  foetal  ocular  fissure.  The  ectoderm,  E ,  dips  in 
somewhat  at  the  site  of  the  lens-proton,  L,  and  besides  is  thickened,  being  made  up  here  of 
several  layers  of  cells.  Corresponding  to  this  in-dipping,  the  ocular  vesicle,  a,  presents  an 
indentation  in  its  cavity,  and  is  consequently  converted  into  the  ocular  cup,  the  inner  wall, 
i\  of  which  subsequently  becomes  the  retina,  the  outer  wall,  p,  becoming  the  pigment  epi¬ 
thelium.  The  interior  of  the  ocular  cup  communicates  with  the  first  cerebral  vesicle,  6, 
through  the  optic-nerve  proton,  o.  The  projecting  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  ocular  cup  is 
wanting  below,  because  the  foetal  ocular  cleft  is  situated  here,  il/,  mesoderm,  in  which, 
near  the  lower  edge  of  the  rudimentary  lens,  can  be  seen  the  cros^^ption  of  a  capillary 
vessel. 


PMENT  CORRESPOND- 

five  Days.  Magnified 


Fig.  86.— Section  through  the  Embryonic  Eye  at  a  Period  of 
ing  to  that  of  a  Human  Embryo  of  Twenty-four  to  T; 

100  x  l. 

The  section  here  depicted  does  not  pass  through  the  foetal  cleft,  so  that  the  secondary 

ocular  vesicle  appears  as  a  complete  cup  ;  the  more  W  siifce  the  portion  of  ectoderm,  E , 
representing  the  rudimentary  lens,  L ,  has  become>tfhftginated  further  than  in  Fig.  85. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  depression  occupied  by  th^^fifcfliere  lies  some  cell  detritus,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  lens  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  oculaf  empire  seen  a  few  cells  derived  from  the 
mesoderm,  M.  In  one  or  two  spots  in  the  mesod^rn/are  visible  the  cross  sections  of  capil¬ 
laries.  O,  rudimentary  optic  nerve.  V 


that  has  been  invaginated  and^niSfso  to  speak,  reduplicated.  From 
the  ocular  vesicle  is  subsequomw formed  the  retina,  which  thus  must 
be  looked  upon  as  an  isol^t@j portion  of  the  brain  itself.  The  exterior 
and  interior  layer  of  tha^Smdary  ocular  vesicle  become  differentiated 
early.  In  Fig.  87  Ij^Tljfcnnner  layer,  r,  is  seen  to  be  already  consider¬ 
ably  thicker  than  tnfc-^xternal,  p,  although  the  latter  also  consists  of 
several  rows  The  exterior  layer  later  becomes  composed  of 

a  single  ro\v^M} cells,  takes  up  pigment  (Fig.  88),  and  ultimately 
becomes  ^^^igment  epithelium,  which  therefore  is  rightly  counted  in 
with  theN^wna.  The  interior  layer  ( r )  soon  gets  to  surpass  the  exterior 
one  considerably  in  thickness,  especially  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
^e^V^lhere  its  cells  acquire  a  radial  arrangement  and  develop  into  the 
►na  proper.  The  anterior  margin  of  the  ocular  vesicle,  where  the 
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two  layers  become  continuous,  corresponds  to  the  margin  of  the  pupil 
in  the  fully  developed  eye  (Fig.  89). 

At  the  time  when  the  indenting  of  the  ocular  vesicle  by  the  lens 
takes  place,  the  latter  completely  fills  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle,  no  vitre¬ 
ous  as  yet  existing.  This  latter  is  essentially  connective  tissue,  and  is 
derived  from  the  mesoderm,  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  ophthalmic  vesicle  (Fig.  84, 

4/),  and  which  makes  its  way  into  the 
interior  of  the  latter  through  an  open¬ 
ing — the  foetal  ocular  cleft — in  its  lower 


Fig.  87. -Secondary  Ocular  Vesicle  with  Ocular  Fissure  of  the  Left  Eye  of  a  Human 
Fcetus  Twenty-seven  Days  Old.  Magnified  88  x  1. 

A. — Ocular  vesicle  seen  from  in  front  and  a  little  below.  The  drawing  is  taken  from  a  model 

which  Prof.  Hochstetter  has  made  from  his  dissections  by  the  plate-model  method.  The 
model  represents  the  rudimentary  brain  with  its  processes,  but  omitting  th\  ectoderm  and 
mesoderm.  The  eye  rises  by  a  thick  hollow  pedicle  from  the  lateraLwrfi^A  the  first  cere¬ 
bral  vesicle,  Cr.  At  its  distal  end  it  presents  an  indentation,  L,  whicilLctyrdsponds  to  the 
invagination  of  the  lens  vesicle  into  the  ocular  vesicle.  The  limits  lens  vesicle  are 

indicated  by  a  dotted  curved  line.  From  the  lower  margin  of  the  iud|mjjh.tion  runs  the  foetal 
ocular  cleft.  This,  at  first  very  narrow,  afterward  widens  sora^Vl  and  extends  down 
upon  the  pedicle  of  the  optic  vesicle.  xX 

B. — Ocular  vesicle  seen  in  vertical  section.  Out  of  the  numerous ^fetlbns  combined  to  form  the 

drawing  A,  the  one  selected  for  representation  in  B  is  thatVafsing  precisely  through  the 
ocular  cleft;  hence  the  lower  wall  of  the  ocular  fissure  ifn^Mtiug  here,  just  as  it  is  in  Fig. 
85.  The  walls  of  the  first  cerebral  vesicle*  6?,  approaohut&c]/  other  and  form  the  pedicle  of 
the  ocular  vesicle  (o,  subsequently  the  optic  nerve),  amd  rwrHier  along  form  the  reduplicated 
wall  of  the  secondary  ocular  vesicle.  The  ext^na\^mina,  p,  of  this  reduplicated  wall, 
which  later  is  transformed  into  the  pigment  epitl1-"* 
is  at  this  time  still  destitute  of  pigment  and 
anterior  border  of  the  ocular  vesicle  it  is  refleJ 


latter,  from  which  the  retina  proper  is  de 
arrangement  of  nuclei.  The  anterior  bop 
derm,  JE7,  E ,  upon  which  is  the  rudiment* 
to  form  a  vesicle,  but  is  not  yet  con; 
space  between  the  cerebral  vesicle 


derm,  wherever  the  ocular  cleft  ea 
reaches  the  lens  vesicle. 

O' 


lium,  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells, 
posed  of  several  layers  of  cells.  At  the 
to  form  the  thick  inner  lamina,  r.  This 
!&,  is  already  beginning  to  show  a  radial 
jo*f  the  ocular  vesicle  is  covered  by  the  ecto- 
ms,  L,  which  has  already  become  closed  so  as 
detached.  Above,  the  mesoderm,  M ,  fills  the 
rar  vesicle,  and  ectoderm ;  but  below,  the  meso- 


sf  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  ocular  cup  till  it 


side.  Even  as  early  as  time  when  the  ocular  vesicle  is  undergoing 
invagination  so  asN^Sorm  a  flask,  we  notice  that  at  one  spot  in  its 
lower  side  the  wjfiyof  the  flask  is  altogether  deficient  (Figs.  85  and 
87  B).  a  fissurelike  defect  exists  in  the  wrall  of  the  flask, 

a  defect  wliwvis  continued  backward  upon  the  pedicle  of  the  ocular 


vesicle 
this^  fi4 
into 


optic  nerve)  in  the  form  of  a  furrow  (Fig.  87  A).  Through 
^)e*the  mesoderm  gradually  grows  from  the  outside  into  the 
of  the  eye,  pushing  its  way  in  between  the  retina  and  the  lens, 


& 
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separating  them  from  each  other,  and  itself  becoming  transformed  into 
the  vitreous.  Subsequently  the  margins  of  the  fissure  unite  so  that 
the  eye  again  forms  a  closed  vesicle.  The  vitreous  is  thus  cut  off  from 
its  connection  with  the  portions  of  the  mesoderm  that  lie  without,  and 
which  produce  the  uvea  and  the  sclera. 

The  channel  in  the  optic  nerve,  which  represents  the  continuation 
backward  of  the  ocular  cleft  (Fig.  87  A),  is  also  filled  in  by  mesoder¬ 
mal  tissue.  When,  then,  the  margins  of  this  channel  afterward  become 
united  in  the  same  way  as  is  the  case  with  the  cleft  in  the  eyeball 
itself,  this  tissue,  which  is  derived  from  the  mesoderm,  is  shut  up  here, 
and  retains  none  of  its  former  connections  save  those  existing  anteriorly 
with  its  continuation,  the  vitreous.  This  tissue  afterward  develops 
into  vessels  running  along  in  the  eye  stalk  or  optic  nerve,  which  ac¬ 
cordingly  incloses  them.  They  constitute  the  central  vessels  of  the 
optic  nerve,  and  are  continued  forward  into  the  vitreous  as  the  vessels 
of  the  latter  (Fig.  88).  The  vessels  in  the  embryonic  eye  are,  in  fact, 
disposed  as  follows :  The  central  artery  of  the  optic  nerve  continues  its 
course  as  the  arteria  centralis  corporis  vitrei  or  arteria  hyaloidea  (Fig. 
88),  through  the  vitreous  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens,  lying  in  the 
central  canal  of  the  vitreous  (canalis  hyaloideus  seu  Cloqueti).  Fur¬ 
thermore,  as  it  enters  the  eye,  the  central  artery  of  the  optic  nerve 
gives  off  lateral  branches  which  form  an  arterial  network  in  the  periph¬ 
eral  portions  of  the  vitreous  (vasa  hyaloidea  propria — not  yet  present 
in  the  eye  that  is  represented  in  Fig.  88),  and  likewise  extend  forward 
to  the  margin  of  the  lens.  The  arteria  centralis  com^is  vitrei,  upon 
arriving  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens,  divides  inA^rafliches,  ramify¬ 
ing  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  and  wA&ing  forward  to  the 
margin  of  the  latter,  where  the  anterior  extf©mies  of  the  vasa  hya¬ 
loidea  propria  unite  with  them  and  form  ^specially  dense  network  of 
vessels  surrounding  the  border  of  the  latfC) In  front  of  the  equator  of 
the  lens  there  are  other  branches  thajyjnn  to  this  vascular  network, 
turning  round  the  anterior  border  Ajie  ocular  cup  to  reach  it.  These 
are  derived  from  that  portion  of^feMe  mesoderm  that  afterward  forms 
the  uvea.  They  assist  in  cov*  vm  also  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens 
with  a  vascular  network.  /&Smng  the  vessels  derived  from  the  uvea 
are  found  veins  as  wefi^^arteries,  and  these  uveal  veins  provide  for 
the  escape  of  all  tha^blQlfl,  since  all  the  other  vessels  going  to  the  lens 
are  arteries.  The  le&^in  the  foetal  eye  is  accordingly  surrounded  by  a 
vascular  membr^S^  the  tunica  vasculosa  lentis,  which  in  the  region  oc¬ 
cupied  by  th^^lpil  bears  the  name  of  pupillary  membrane  (mem- 
brana  putftfGNis,  AT,  Fig.  89),  while  its  remaining  portion  is  known  as 
the  mem^ana  capsularis  (£7,  Fig.  89).  The  tunica  vasculosa  lentis 
disap^ear^  in  the  last  two  months  before  birth,  although  scattered  rem- 
n&^csf:  the  pupillary  membrane  are  quite  frequently  found  still  pres¬ 
ent  m  newborn  infants. 
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The  vessels  of  the  retina  develop  by  growing  out  from  vessels  that 
extend  from  the  optic-nerve  entrance  out  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 


Fig.  88.— Section  through  an  Eye  at  a  Period  of  Development  Corresponding  to  that  of 
a  Human  Embryo  in  the  Middle  of  the  Third  Month.  Magnified  ?3  x  1. 


The  envelope  of  the  ocular  vesicle  is  formed  of  mesoderm,  and  in  its  anterior  segment  consists 
of  the  cornea,  which  contains  an  abundance  of  nuclei  throughout  a  particularly 
marked  accumulation  of  nuclei  separating  it  from  the  posterior  segnumf^ffo  this  posterior 
segment  no  delimitation  between  sclera  and  uvea  has  as  yet  takeipfolHce/  The  uvea  will 
develop  from  the  inner  layers,  which  are  distinguished  by  containi|f^jHbre  nuclei— a  char¬ 
acteristic  which  is  continued  over  into  the  hindmost,  or  uveal,  the  cornea.  At  a 

point  corresponding  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  ocuiar  vesicla^fbpmesoderm  projects  into 
the  interior  of  the  eye,  and  from  the  free  border  of  the  rine^ha^ed  process  thus  formed 
rise  two  delicate  vascular  membranes  which  surround  the^lefs^cbnstituting  a  sort  of  vascu¬ 
lar  lenticular  capsule.  Into  the  hinder  of  these  two  meSQ^a/es  the  hyaloid  artery  enters 
at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lensf^fferts  artery  rises  from  the  central 
artery,  C,  of  the  optic  nerve.  Of  the  two  laminae  otfn^qslng  the  secondary  ocular  vesicle, 
the  external,  or  pigment  epithelium,  has  been  redifced  In  its  posterior  part  to  a  single  layer 
of  cells,  while  in  its  anterior  portion  there  are^tilrosa/eral  cell  layers  present  which  have 
already  taken  up  pigment.  The  inner  lamina^Kr  retina,  consists  of  numerous  layers  of 
cells,  the  nuclei  of  which  show  a  partially  radffbLarrangement.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  optic-nerve  entrance  can  be  seen  the  wQ^in  which  one  lamina  is  reflected  into  the 
other.  The  anterior  point  of  reflection  coj»«sponds  to  what  is  later  the  pupillary  margin  of 


the  iris.  The  lens  is  of  an  almost  spherj 
actually  somewhat  larger  than  its  equi 

epithelium,  which  still  consists  of - 

yet  been  differentiated.  In  the  r 
cells  are  growing  out  into  lens  fil 
tal  direction.  The  posterior  sr”4 
an  extremely  delicate  cap:  ^ 
ing  out. 


Ihape;  its  antero-posterior  diameter,  in  fact,  is 
Upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  lies  the 
,yers  of  cells ;  and  no  distinct  lens  capsule  has 
iat  is  later  the  equator  of  the  lens  the  epithelial 
iich  are  still  nucleated  throughout,  and  take  a  sagit- 
of  the  lens  is  destitute  of  epithelium,  and  is  covered  by 
e  vitreous  cavity  is  very  small.  JD,  Xr^  the  eyelids  grow- 


retina,  while  the  V^fejs  of  the  vitreous,  previously  present,  undergo  ob¬ 
literation.  /-\C^ 

The  mes^&kjm  that  envelops  the  ocular  vesicle  forms  through  its 
outer  laye^Jhe  cornea  and  sclera,  and  through  its  inner  layers  the 
uvea.  ,£ke  most  anterior  portions  of  the  latter — i.  e.,  the  ciliary  body 
and  >rise  from  that  layer  of  the  mesoderm  which,  jutting  out  like 

a  w  into  the  interior  of  the  eye,  covers  the  anterior,  tapering  portion 

er 


I? 
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of  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  (Fig.  89),  which  itself  furnishes  the  inner 
lining  for  both  these  structures.  Over  the  ciliary  body  it  is  only  the 
external  lamina  of  the  ocular  vesicle  that  is  pigmented,  while  from  the 
non-pigmented  layer  of  cells  constituting  the  internal  lamina  the  pars 
ciliaris  retinae  is  formed.  Farther  forward,  over  an  area  corresponding 
to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  mesodermal  rudimentary  iris,  both  lam¬ 
inae  of  the  ocular  vesicle  are  pigmented,  and  the  two  unite  after  under- 


Fig.  89. — Anterior  Segment  op  the  Eye  at  a  Period  of  Development  corresponding  to 
that  of  a  Human  Embryo  at  the  End  of  the  Third  Month.  Magnified  80  x  1. 

The  epithelium  of  the  cornea,  H,  is  continued  over  upon  the  conjunctiva  as  far  as  the  retrotar- 
sal  fold,  U.  Behind  the  cornea  is  seen  the  front  wall  of  the  ocular  vesicle.  The  two  laminae 
forming  this  wall  are  reflected  so  as  to  unite  with  each  other  at  a  point  corresponding  to 
the  margin  of  the  pupil.  The  external  lamina,  P,  is  pigmented  throughout,  the  internal 
lamina  being  pigmented  only  in  its  anterior  portion,  where  it  later  i^oiwerted  into  the  pos¬ 
terior  stratum  of  the  retinal  pigment  layer  of  the  iris.  Farther  5^,ch|  where  the  inner 
lamina  is  destitute  of  pigment,  it  is  afterward  converted  into  thef»mf  ciliaris  retinae,  which 
lines  the  ciliary  body,  and  is  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  celJsVjjftill  farther  back  a  sud¬ 
den  swelling  out  of  the  inner  lamina  denotes  the  beginning  retina  proper,  r,  at  a  spot 

corresponding  to  what  is  afterward  the  ora  serrata.  The  raminae  of  the  ocular  vesicle, 
so  far  as  they  constitute  the  coating  of  the  ciliary  body,  tfSVresel.y  applied  to  the  mesoder¬ 
mal  envelope.  Farther  forward,  at  a  point  correspcatefca#  to  the  rudimentary  iris,  they 
separate  from  the  cornea,  from  which  they  receive  ^eovfcring  of  mesodermal  tissue,  after¬ 
ward  converted  into  the  stroma  of  the  iris.  Frow^e/ree  border  of  this  tissue  are  given 
off  two  membranes— the  membrana  pupillaris,  M,  whic^passes  to  the  opposite  pupillary  bor¬ 
der,  and  the  membrana  capsularis,  C,  which A-un^^rck ward,  between  ciliary  body  and  lens, 
to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  latter.  In  thejfcnsTT,,  the  circle  of  nuclei  is  carried  farther 


forward  than  in  Fig.  i 
elliptical. 


,  and  the  shape  of  th 


ps  in  cross  section  has  already  become  more 


going  reflection  at  the  bordeQTrhe  pupil.  Conjointly  they  form  the 
retinal  pigment  layer  of  j  Tsee  pages  253,  256). 

The  lids  originate  t^^Slds,  which  keep  growing  out  above  and  be¬ 
low  the  eye  from  tl^spn  surrounding  it,  until  their  edges  come  into 
contact.  They  then  become  united  to  each  other,  but  only  by  their 
epithelial  linins'XjaM  shortly  before  birth  this  union  of  the  two  is  dis¬ 
solved  again/"AJ 

The  ^^WKymal  gland  originates  from  a  budlike  intrusion  of  the 
epitheliu^of  the  conjunctiva  into  the  orbital  tissue.  The  lachrymal 
canaN^arts  from  a  channel  which  exists  even  at  an  early  period  be- 
tweepPtne 


le  superior  maxillary  and  the  nasal  processes. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DISEASES  OF  TIIE  IRIS  AND  OF  TIIE  CILIARY  BODY. 


I.  Inflammation. 

66.  The  iris  and  tlie  ciliary  body  form  a  continuous  whole,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  iris  springs  from  the  ciliary  body ;  both,  moreover,  are 
supplied  by  the  same  blood-vessels.  It  is  hence  quite  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  that  both  organs  are  very  frequently  diseased  at  the  same  time. 
Unmixed  inflammation  of  the  iris  (iritis)  or  of  the  ciliary  body 
fcvclitis)  is  rare :  in  most  cases  we  have  to  do  with  a  combination  of 
the  two  (irido-cyclitis).  For  practical  reasons,  however,  it  is  advisable 
first  to  describe  the  symptoms  of  iritis  and  of  cyclitis  separately,  and 
then  show  what  sort  of  clinical  picture  is  produced  by  their  combi¬ 
nation. 

Symptoms  of  Iritis. — The  symptoms  of  iritis  are  partly  referable  to 
the  hyperemia  of  the  iris,  partly  to  the  formation  of  exudation. 

Hyper  cemia  of  the  iris  manifests  itself  chiefly  by  th e^Aiscoloration 
which  causes  a  blue  or  gray  iris  to  appear  greenish— a  mn|e  which  is 
particularly  striking  when  comparison  is  made  wj  tie  iris  of  the 
other  eye,  in  case  this  is  healthy.  In  dark  eyes  tli^S^coloration  is  less 
pronounced.  Sometimes,  with  the  aid  of  a  minifying  glass,  we  can 
clearly  distinguish  the  separated  dilated  Mo0^fessels  under  the  form 
of  red  striae  or  maculae.  The  other  chai\ge£  round  concern  the  pupil, 
which  is  contracted,  and  does  not  reacts  well  as  usual.  The  contrac¬ 
tion  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  dil&Jtion  of  the  iris  due  to  the  in¬ 
creased  fullness  of  the  vessels  ;  be^^s,  there  is  a  spasm  of  the  sphincter 
produced  by  the  irritation.  E&^Aese  reasons  the  reaction  of  the  iris 
to  light  is  diminished,  and^p*opine  also  acts  less  promptly  and  less 
thoroughly  than  usual>  hyperaemia  of  the  iris  is  accompanied 

by  ciliary  injection,  photophobia,  and  increase  of  the  lachrymal  secre¬ 
tion.  ♦  C q 

The  symptom^ft  congestion  just  described  may  exist  by  them¬ 
selves  withoi^t^^hiptoms  of  exudation,  in  which  case  we  do  not  speak 
of  iritis,  bu^N^-ely  of  hyperaemia  iridis.  This  is  observed  as  a  result 
of  the  sameroauses  as  iritis  itself,  in  case  the  irritation  is  not  great 
enougJjTy^provoke  actual  inflammation.  Pure  hyperaemia  of  the  iris 
is  l^st  "frequently  seen  in  corneal  affections,  and  particularly  in  case 
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of  small  ulcers  or  foreign  bodies  in  the  cornea.  Hypersemia  of  the  iris, 
provided  it  is  not  the  precursor  of  an  iritis,  disappears  without  leaving 
any  lasting  traces  of  its  presence. 

Exudation  takes  place  partly  into  the  tissue  of  the  iris  itself,  partly 
into  the  surrounding  cavities,  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers,  and 

is  accordingly  characterized  by  varying 
symptoms : 

1.  Exudation  into  the  tissue  of  the 
iris  makes  the  latter,  since  it  is  filled 
with  an  abundance  of  round  cells,  ap¬ 
pear  swollen  and  thicker  than  usual. 
The  discoloration  is  still  more  pro¬ 
nounced  than  in  simple  hypersemia,  the 
distinctness  of  the  markings  upon  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  iris  being  ob¬ 
scured.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  rigid  and  swollen  iris  should  react 
but  insufficiently  to  light;  the  pupil  is 
greatly  contracted. 

2.  Exudation  into  the  anterior 

chamber  manifests  itself  first  by  tur¬ 
bidity  of  the  aqueous f\i\  which  numer¬ 
ous  exudation  cells  are  suspended.  The 
turbidity  is  best  recognized  upon  the 
dark  background  ofrAe  pupil,  which 
in  this  case  looks^gQjf  instead  of  being 
a  pure  black,  r^idu ally  the  formed 
constituentswfi^ting  in  the  aqueous 
sink  to  Dottom  of  the  chamber, 

wher produce  a  hypopyon  (Fig. 
53T  ViJ/hen  there  is  very  great  hyperse- 
miS^rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the 
irkr  may  take  place  with  an  extravasa- 

jZtion  of  blood,  which  also  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber  (hy- 
phaema). 

Besides  the  erafdJSfe  suspended  in  the  aqueous,  a  layer  of  exudate 
is  also  found  covutorg  the  walls  of  the  anterior  chamber.  Hence  the 
cornea  present^puniform  delicate  cloudiness.  Moreover,  the  layer  of 
exudate  deod^ed  upon  the  iris  (Fig.  90)  contributes  essentially  to  the 
hazy  ap^^fice  of  the  iris  markings.  The  layer  of  exudate  extends 
from  liS^Vris  upon  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  (Fig.  91,  e),  and 
cov^s  the  latter  throughout  the  area  of  the  pupil,  which  consequently 
^(rtoaJs  gray. 

\  if  this  exudate  becomes  organized,  a  membrane  is  produced  which 


■Iritis.  Magnified  116  x  1. 


Upon  the  surface  of  the  iris  is  a  layer 
of  exudate,  E ,  consisting  mainly  of  a 
fine  network  of  coagulated  fibrin,  in 
which  lie  scattered  pus  corpuscles. 
The  iris,  I,  is  bounded  in  front  by  the 
anterior  limiting  layer,  v,  behind  by 
the  posterior  limiting  layer,  h,  and 
the  retinal  pigment  layer,  P.  In  the 
tissue  of  the  iris  are  recognized  the 
cross  sections  of  blood-vessels.  6,  with 
very  developed  adventitia,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  pigmented  cells  (the 
specimen  is  taken  from  a  dark-brown 
iris).  Most  of  these  stroma  pigment 
cells  still  retain  their  elongated  and 
branching  shape,  but  others,  at  k ,  are 
transformed  into  shapeless  agglom¬ 
erations  of  pigment,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  inflammation  of  the  iris.  In 
the  anterior  layers  of  the  iris  man; 
small  cells  (emigrated  leucocytes^ 
likewise  an  evidence  of  inflaij 
tion— lie  between  the  pigmei 
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closes  the  pupil  and  is  connected  with  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris 
(Figs.  92  and  93,  e).  This  is  called  a  pupillary  membrane,  and  the 
condition  thus  brought  about  is  called  occlusio  pupillce.  It  is  evident 
that  this  condition  must  result  in  a  very  considerable  impairment  of 
vision. 

3.  Exudation  poured  out  into  the  posterior  chamber  is  not  accessible 
to  direct  observation,  but  manifests  itself  only  by  the  adhesions  which  it 


Fig.  91.— Recent  Iritis  with  Pupillary  Membrane.  Magnified  55  x  1. 

The  iris,  t,  is  greatly  thickened  by  swelling  and  infiltrated  by  numerous  round  cells.  Attached 
to  the  pupillary  margin  is  an  exudate,  e,  which  fills  the  whole  pupil,  and  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  pushes  its  way  somewhat  beneath  the  pigment  layer,  p ,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ex¬ 
tends  up  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  That  it  is  a  quite  recent  exudate  is  evident 
from  its  thickness  and  from  its  being  composed  of  a  network  of  fibrin,  inclosing  scattered 
pus  corpuscles.  The  number  of  the  latter  increases  toward  the  surface  of  the  iris. 


e-\ 

Fig.  92.— Occlusio  Pupili^®  Two  Months  after  a  Perforating  Injury.  Magnified  55  x  1. 

The  exudate,  e,  has  become  converted  into  connective  tissue,  and  has,  in  consequence,  shriveled 
down  to  a  thin  pellicle,  which,  becoming  constantly  more  and  more  attenuated,  can  be 
traced  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  iris.  The  iris  itself  has  become  taupraAfrom  atrophy, 
and  where  it  ends  at  the  pupillary  margin  is  tapered  off  owing  to  its  lfrfc  fulled  upon  by 
the  pupillary  membrane.  The  pigment  layer,  p,  is  the  part  most  ckrmN^out  into  the  pupil, 
so  that  it  projects  a  good  bit  beyond  the  sphincter,  s,  and  the  stranl^lf  the  iris,  i.  Hence 
the  margin  of  the  pupil  in  the  living  eye,  when  looked  at  froii^Xfront,  seems  as  though 
encompassed  by  a  broad  brown  rim,  which  appears  to  attach  l»(Nedge  of  the  pupil  to  the 
capsule  of  the  lens. 


e- 


Fig.  93.— Occlusio  Pupill.®  Three  Months  . 


er  a  Perforating  Injury.  Magnified  55  x  1. 


ne  of  connective  tissue,  which,  at  the  pupillary 
jlpon,  but]  mainly  beneath  the  latter,  and  can  be 


The  exudate,  e,  is  converted  into  a  thin  med 

border  of  the  iris,  extends  [somewhaJro  . 
traced  as  a  delicate  pellicle  for  aJVil^Rjfetlfnce  between  the  pigment  layer,  p,  and  the  lens 
capsule,  k.  The  tension  set  up  bJ^T^pupillary  membrane  upon  the  border  of  the  atrophic 
iris.  /,  has  drawn  the  latter  dqpTObver  the  pigment  layer,  so  that  the  sphincter  iridis,  $, 
which  is  solidly  united  witM^hVjJigment  layer,  has  its  anterior  border  turned  back  in  a 
hook-shaped  bend.  In  thefcivi^g  eye  the  margin  of  the  pupil  appeared  encompassed  by  a 
gray  rim,  which  merged  gnfctaKilly  into  the  less  gray,  because  more  transparent,  pupillary 
membrane.  . 

causes  between  tifejris  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens  ( posterior  synechice). 
These  adhe^wwievelop  principally  at  the  spot  where  the  iris  and  the 
capsule  ofN^#  lens  are  in  contact — i.  e.,  at  the  pupillary  margin. 
They  foi^X  at  the  time  when  the  iritis  is  at  its  height,  and  when,  there¬ 
fore,  t^^upil  is  greatly  contracted.  When,  after  the  iritis  has  run 
its  mjrse,  the  pupil  tends  to  resume  its  usual  mean  width,  this  is  only 
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possible  over  the  area  in  which  the  pupillary  margin  has  remained  un¬ 
attached.  The  portions  that  are  adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens 
can  not  retract,  but  remain  as  tags  of  greater  or  less  size,  projecting  in 
toward  the  center  of  the  pupil.  The  pupil  thus  acquires  an  irregular 
shape  which  is  still  more  obvious  if  atropine  is  instilled  ;  for,  as  the 
iris  then  retracts  strongly  at  its  unattached  portions,  the  synechiae  stand 
out  in  the  clearest  possible  way  ( a  and  b ,  Fig.  94).  Atropine  is  hence 
a  very  valuable  agent  for  the  diagnosis  of  posterior  synechias 

In  the  formation  of  posterior  synechiae,  it  is  not  the  stroma  of  the 
iris,  but  the  layer  of  retinal  pigment  (Figs.  91,  92,  and  93,  p)  covering 
its  posterior  surface,  that  becomes  adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 
When  the  iris  starts  to  retract,  the  pigment  layer  is  held  back  at  the 
points  of  adhesion,  and  is  thus  exposed  to  view  more  extensively  than 
usual.  Hence  in  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  especially  by  atropine,  the 


Fig.  94.— Posterior  Synechiae  and  the  Remains  op  a  Pupillary  Membrane. 

Magnified  2x1. 

The  pupil  has  been  dilated  by  the  instillation  of  atropine.  The  dilatation,  however,  is  unequal, 
because  the  upper  part  of  the  pupillary  margin  is  fixed  by  means  of  adhesions  to  the  an¬ 
terior  capsule  of  the  lens.  At  a  there  is  a  slender  synechia  which  is  arawn  out  into  a  fine 
black  point ;  at  5,  on  the  other  hand,  is  found  a  broad  and  but  sligktV  elongated  adhesion, 
such  as  frequently  occur,  especially  in  syphilitic  iritis.  Betweqntfhtr^ynechiae  and  by  the 
side  of  them,  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  covered  with  minute  blackjlptsf  arranged  in  a  semi¬ 
circle.  They  correspond  to  the  situation  of  the  pupillary  mar&iri>frhen  the  pupil  was  con¬ 
tracted  and  have  been  left  by  the  rupture  of  the  adhesionsiOCrom  the  lower  part  of  the 
iris  a  filament,  c,  runs  straight  upward.  This  arises  fronarae  trabeculae  of  the  circulus 
iridis  minor,  and  passes  in  the  region  of  the  pupil  to  thejrtoeVior  capsule  of  the  lens,  where 
it  is  attached  to  a  small,  round,  capsular  opacity.  rQhisnmment  is  not  a  posterior  synechia, 
but  a  remnant  of  the  foetal  pupillary  membrane,  It^tarnot  prevent  the  iris  from  retract¬ 


ing  properly  under  atropine,  but  is  simply  stretcli^T>iM  drawn  out  thin  itself. 


1©  br 


tags  jutting  out  into  the  pnpilklM!^  brown.  From  the  traction 
exerted  by  the  iris,  rupture  of  Hie  synechias  may  result.  This  some¬ 
times  is  effected  spontaneously  By  the  traction  which  is  constantly 
being  made  upon  the  adhe^hrar during  the  ceaseless  movements  of  the 
iris ;  for  the  most  panL©)wever,  rupture  is  produced  artificially  by 
the  instillation  of  atrro^fe.  In  that  case  we  see,  at  the  spot  where  the 
free,  a  brown  spot  remaining  upon  the  anterior 
This  is  the  pigment  layer  whose  pathological 
CjSpsule  of  the  lens  is  firmer  than  its  physiological  con- 
tissue 


synechia  has  been 
capsule  of  the ^ei 
adhesion 
nection  w: 


V 


to  tKjS 

riHA^ie  tissue  of  the  iris.  If  several  synechiae  have  been 
ruptur^N^e  find  remains  of  them  in  the  shape  of  a  corresponding 
numb^^f  brown  dots  arranged  in  a  circle  upon  the  anterior  capsule 
of  lens  (Fig.  94,  between  and  on  either  side  of  a  and  b).  This 
is  narrower  than  the  mean  diameter  of  the  pupil,  because  the 


/ 


Q^ynechiae  were  formed  at  the  time  when  the  pupil  was  contracted  by 
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iritis.  The  dots  of  pigment  never  disappear,  and  hence  during  the 
whole  life  give  evidence  of  an  iritis  that  has  once  existed. 

If  the  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  not  confined 
to  single  points,  but  comprises  the  whole  extent  of  the  pupillary  mar¬ 
gin,  we  speak  of  an  annular  posterior  synechia.  No  projecting  tags 
are  then  apparent,  because  the  iris  is  no  longer  able  to  retract  at  any 
spot,  the  pupil  remaining  unchanged  all  the  time,  even  after  the  in¬ 
stillation  of  atropine.  There  is  generally  a  brown  rim  (pigment)  or  a 
gray  rim  (exudate)  investing  the  pupillary  margin  (Figs.  92  and  93). 
An  annular  synechia  is  seldom  formed  all  at  once ;  it  is  for  the  most 
part  the  result  of  a  number  of  recurring  attacks  of  iritis,  which  little 
by  little  produce  a  more  and  more  extensive  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the 
lens.  The  direct  consequence  of  an  annular  synechia  is  the  shutting 
off  of  the  anterior  from  the  posterior  chamber — shutting  off  of  the 
pupil  (seclusio  pupillce,  Fig.  97). 

The  two  sequelae  of  iritis,  shutting  off  of  the  pupil  (seclusio  pupil- 
lae)  and  shutting  up  of  the  pupil  (occlusio  pupillae),  very  of  ten  occur  to¬ 
gether  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  exudate  which  attaches  the  pupillary 
margin  to  the  lens  may  also  extend  over  the  entire  pupil.  But  they 
may  also  occur  separately  and  then  have  very  different  consequences. 
Occlusion  of  the  pupil  occurring  by  itself  produces  very  great  diminu¬ 
tion  of  sight,  without,  however,  entailing  any  dangers  for  the  future. 
Seclusion  of  the  pupil  in  itself  does  not  affect  the  sight,  if  the  pupil  is 
free  from  membrane,  but  subsequently  induces  changes  (increase  ol 
tension)  which  cause  blinding  of  the  eye. 

67.  Symptoms  of  Cyclitis. — Exudation  from  the  body,  apart 

from  the  infiltration  of  the  tissue  itself,  takes  phf^wPnto  the  anterior 
chamber,  the  posterior  chamber,  and  the  vitreou^^ 

1.  The  exudate  produced  by  the  ciliarX^bedy  can  get  into  the 
anterior  chamber  in  two  ways:  either  disesiwin  case  there  is  implica¬ 
tion  of  the  most  anterior  portion  of  th«  cteny  body — i.  e.,  that  covered 
by  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  and  lwwJkat  the  confines  of  the  anterior 
chamber ;  or  indirectly,  from  the^rlroate  being  deposited  first  in  the 
posterior  chamber  and  then  carp^ftlong  with  the  aqueous  through  the 
pupil  into  the  anterior  chamhSh 

A  form  of  exudate  tk^vns  found  in  many,  especially  the  chronic 
cases  of  inflammation  the  ciliary  body,  are  the  precipitates  (deposits) 
upon  the  posterior  siffmce  of  the  cornea.  These  are  small  dots,  no 
bigger  than  a  pin^Qad,  of  a  light  gray  or  brownish  color,  which  lie 
upon  the  poster©  corneal  surface  (7?,  Fig.  97).  They  were  formerly 
thought  tc^Viocated  in  the  cornea  itself ;  but  if  by  puncturing  the 
cornea  theN^jtfeous  is  allowed  to  escape,  some  of  the  deposits  may  be 
seen  tcK^sappear  too,  being  swept  away  with  the  aqueous — a  proof 
thjff^ij^  simply  lie  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  If  the 
debits  are  large,  but  few  of  them  are  generally  present,  and  they  are 

d? 
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then  commonly  scattered  irregularly  over  the  cornea  (Fig.  9G  A). 
The  smaller  the  deposits,  the  more  numerous  they  generally  are. 
They  then  occupy  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea,  in  which  they  cover  a 
surface  having  the  shape  of  a  triangle.  The  base  of  the  triangle  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  lower  corneal  margin,  and  its  apex  is  directed  upward 


C 


Fig.  95.—  Iridocyclitis  after  Perforating  Injury. 


■nified  30  x  1. 


In  the  drawing  only  a  part  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  eye^i  &  represented.  The  cornea, 
C ,  and  the  sclera,  S',  are  unchanged.  Owing  to  the  facy^J^  the  aqueous  is  rich  in  fibrin, 
and  hence  is  coagulated  by  the  hardening  fluids  usedktltejyiterior  chamber,  K.  is  filled  with 
a  dense  network  of  fibrin,  in  which  lie  isolated  roun^^gHs  (emigrated  white  blood-corpus¬ 
cles).  These  round  cells  are  particularly  numenmsfugpn  the  surface  of  the  iris,  and  above 
all  in  the  sinus  of  the  chamber ;  in  fact,  they  flfTOijNmnus  completely,  and  form  in  it  a  low 
hypopyon  which  was  visible  in  the  living  eve.vAmiaTked  cellular  infiltration  can  be  seen 
surrounding  Schlemm’s  canal  and  the  cr4is  seroous  of  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  situated 
above  the  canal.  The  iris,  /,  appears  broaqgmed,  as  seen  in  cross  section,  this  appearance 
corresponding  with  the  swelling  which  exfstkfPin  the  living  eye.  Its  vessels  are  dilated,  and 
are  distended  with  blood.  In  its  stroma,  pairicularly  in  the  posterior  layers,  round  cells  are 
visible  in  great  numbers  :  its  retinal  pljfrnent  layer  is  broadened  and  relaxed.  The  greatest 
emigration  of  cells  has  taken  place^A^jJ  the  blood-vessels  of  the  ciliary  body,  the  direction 
pursued  being  a  centripetal  one— ifej^oward  the  interior  of  the  eye.  Hence  the  infiltration 
in  the  ciliary  muscle,  M,  is  bu in  the  ciliary  processes,  P,  it  is  rather  more  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  upon  the  sunAcfl^J  me  latter  it  is  the  most  marked  of  all,  so  that  the  outer 
limits  of  the  processes  are  c^^aled  by  the  dense  masses  of  cells.  The  hyaloid  membrane, 
H,  is  pressed  away  by  thqtfekmlate  from  the  surface  of  the  ciliary  body.  The  contents  of 
the  posterior  chambe^Tk\k«ose  of  the  anterior,  are  formed  of  a  fine  network  of  fibrin  with 
round  cells  imbedde(Lin  these  latter  being  found  in  specially  large  numbers  along  the 
hyaloid  membrane.  Two  of  the  groups  of  fibers  composing  the  zonule  of  Zinn  are  seon 
under  the  forni  otf^right  bands,  passing  through  the  coagulated  contents  of  the  posterior 
chamber  to  the  wmlQL.  The  latter  displays  the  epithelium  of  its  anterior  capsule  and  the 
nuclear  ring,  £f5m&hows  no  morbid  change. 

TO^center  of  the  cornea.  It  is  frequently  observed  that  the 
iminisli  in  size  from  the  base  toward  the  apex  of  the  triangle 


to  war 


deposit 


eir 


he  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  deposits  is  readily  explained  by 
mode  of  origin.  The  deposits  are  conglomerations  of  cells, 
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agglutinated  into  masses  by  means  of  fibrin  (Fig.  99).  At  first  they 
are  suspended  in  the  aqueous,  and  by  the  movements  of  the  eye  are 
thrown  by  virtue  of  centrifugal  force  against  the  posterior  surface  of 


Fig.  96A.— Precipitates. 


Besides  minute  deposits,  there  are  found  also 
large  ones,  which  are  light  gray  and  larda- 
ceous-looking. 


These  are  small  and  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle. 


the  cornea  and  adhere  to  it.  In  so  doing  they  arrange  themselves 
according  to  weight,  the  largest  being  lowest  down.  The  triangular 
shape  of  the  arrangement  is  a  result  of  the  movements  of  the  eyeball, 
by  which  the  deposits  are  cast  upon  the  cornea.  We  have  only  to 
think  of  what  happens  when  we  throw  sand  through  a  wire  screen  or 
shake  grain  in  a  sieve.  The  little  fragments  of  stone  or  of  grain 
always  form  a  pointed  figure  with  the  apex,  which  contains  the  finest 
particles,  running  upward,  while  successively  coarser  particles  follow  in 


The  iris  is  adherent  by  its  entire  puprljffl^rinargin  to  the  lens,  but  elsewhere  is  pushed  forward. 
The  posterior  chamber,  7i,  is  tfnmViade  deeper,  the  anterior  chamber,  v ,  shallower,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  periphery  wMH  wm/  root  of  the  iris,  a,  is  pressed  against  the  cornea  by  the 
increase  of  tension.  In  coitaeqlience  of  the  traction  made  upon  the  iris,  its  retinal  pigment 
is  beginning  to  separate  (ats^wnd  to  be  left  upon  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  pupil  is  closed 
by  an  exudate  memljn^ko,  by  the  shrinking  of  which  the  anterior  capsule  is  thrown  into 
folds.  In  the  lower  par©!:  the  anterior  chamber  there  is  matter,  p,  precipitated  upon  the 
posterior  surface  oftlYScornea.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  in  tension,  both  the  ciliary 
processes,  c,  andJiJ^filliary  muscle,  m,  are  atrophic  and  flattened.  The  cortex  of  the  lens 
has  undergone ni|tjtractous  disintegration,  and  at  r  is  separated  from  the  capsule  by  liquor 
Morgagni ;  jferfeVleus,  fc,  of  the  lens  is  unaltered. 

order  b^pw.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  deposits.  By  their 
pequlr^an-angement  the  deposits  are  generally  easily  distinguishable 
from>macular  opacities  in  the  cornea  itself  (in  keratitis  punctata,  see 
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pages  184  and  192).  Other  distinguishing  marks  are  the  clearer  out¬ 
line  and  frequently  the  brownish  color  of  the  deposits,  which,  more¬ 
over,  do  not  lie  at  different  depths  like  maculae  in  the  cornea  itself, 
but  lie  all  in  the  same  plane — that  is,  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
cornea. 

That  the  deposits  actually  originate  in  the  ciliary  body  and  not  in 
the  iris  is  proved  by  the  cases  of  pure  cyclitis,  in  which  deposits  are 
present  in  abundance,  although  all  symptoms  of  inflammation  on  the 
part  of  the  iris  are  wanting. 

The  exudate  from  the  ciliary  body,  deposited  in  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber,  may  also  appear  there  under  the  form  of  hypopyon,  just  as  in  iritis. 
But  what  particularly  characterizes  cyclitis  are  the  gray  or  grayish- 
white  exudates  that  develop  in  many  cases  and  which  appear  to  grow 
out  in  the  form  of  spongy  masses  from  the  sinus  of  the  chamber,  and 
that  not  merely  below,  but  also  from  other  directions. 

2.  In  consonance  with  the  anatomical  situation  of  the  ciliary  body, 
the  great  mass  of  the  exudate  is  deposited  in  the  posterior  cliam- 


a 


Fig.  98.— Total  Posterior  SynechiaCjertical  Section  through  the  Eye. 

MagninHI  5x1. 

)  iris  is  adherent  by  its  posterior  sur£$mjf>  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  and  also  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  ciliary  bofiyVThe  posterior  chamber  consequently  is  obliterated 
and  the  anterior  chamber  deeptffftcMJ  its  periphery,  b  :  at  this  spot  the  iris  is  strongly  re¬ 
tracted  and  at  the  same  timels^^B  the  most  thinned  through  atrophy.  The  exudate  con¬ 
necting  the  iris  with  the  len^arao  stretches  as  a  thin  membrane,  p,  across  the  pupil.  The 
hull  of  exudate,  s,  springi^\rbm  the  ciliary  body,  envelops  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
lens  and  by  its  shrinking d  J&ws  the  ciliary  processes  toward  the  center.  As  a  result  of  this, 
a  separation  of  the  cilmrylbody,  c,  from  its  bed  has  already  taken  place  below,  and  in  the 
intermediate  space  are^een  the  disjoined  lamellae  of  the  suprachorioid  membrane,  a.  The 
pigment  epitheluin^£  of  the  ciliary  processes  has  undergone  proliferation.  At  the  lower 
part  of  the  corne^u^e  is  a  zonular  opacity,  g.  The  lens  is  swollen  and  is  opaque  through- 


is  n/TmVl,  undisintegrated  nucleus  (i.  e.,  it  is  a  soft  cataract). 


out ;  there  is 


k^MiOTdation,  if  extensive,  leads  to  the  adhesion  of  the  whole 
NWface  of  the  iris  to  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  ( total 
synechia ,  Fig.  98).  This  adhesion  of  the  surface  of  the  iris 


her.  rJ 


posterior 


uished  from  the  annular  synechia,  in  which  only  the  pupillary 
:  the  iris  is  attached  to  the  capsule,  chiefly  from  the  altered 
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form  of  the  anterior  chamber.  The  exudate,  as  it  shrinks,  draws  the 
iris  everywhere  up  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  so  that  the  pos¬ 
terior  chamber  is  completely  obliterated.  The  anterior  chamber  is 
hence  proportionately  deeper,  above  all  at  the  periphery,  where  the  iris 
is  displaced  farthest  backward  (&,  Fig.  98). 

3.  Exudation  into  the  vitreous  appears  under  the  form  of  opacities 
of  the  vitreous,  which  can  be  made  out  with  the  ophthalmoscope  if 
the  condition  of  the  refracting  media  permits.  Moreover,  they  mani¬ 
fest  themselves  by  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  vision.  In 
severe  cases,  an  exudation  of  large  size  exists  in  the  anterior  division 
of  the  vitreous  (s,  Fig.  98),  and  under  favorable  circumstances  can 
be  seen  with  lateral  illumination  as  a  gray  mass  behind  the  lens. 
The  sight  is  then  almost  completely  abolished,  and  atrophy  of  the 
whole  eye  is  subsequently  produced  by  the  shrinking  of  this  mass  of 
exudation. 

The  tension  of  the  eye,  which  in  iritis  is  usually  unchanged,  often 
shows  an  alteration  in  cyclitis.  It  is  not  infrequently  found  to  be  ele¬ 
vated  in  the  beginning  of  the  cyclitis  ;  indeed,  such  a  great  elevation 
of  tension  may  be  developed  that  blindness  is  produced  by  it.  In  the 
later  stages  of  cyclitis,  on  the  contrary,  diminution  of  the  intra-ocular 
pressure  is  more  frequent,  and  is  the  result  of  the  shrinking  of  the 
exudate  while  in  process  of  organization. 

Both  iritis  and  cyclitis  are  associated  with  symptoms  of  inflamma¬ 
tory  irritation ,  consisting  of  ciliary  injection,  photophobia,  lachryma- 
tion,  and  pain.  The  pain  is  not  only  situated  in  th^Ae  itself,  but 
radiates  to  the  parts  in  the  vicinity,  especially  the  sun^Qbrljital  region. 
The  intensity  of  the  irritative  symptoms  is  regulatrajXb^  the  greater  or 
less  acuteness  with  which  the  case  runs  its  course»OShronic  cases  occur 
in  which  inflammatory  symptoms  are  wantirfcgValtogether,  so  that  the 
eye  is  at  no  time  reddened  or  painful  ;>©»d©ie  other  hand,  there  are 
cases  of  irido-cyclitis  in  which  the  pain  ^^3nes  an  absolutely  intoler¬ 
able  pitch  and  is  associated  with  voicing  and  a  febrile  movement. 
Sometimes  the  pain  sets  in  with  snecrm  violence  at  night  (particularly 
in  syphilitic  iritis  and  irido-cycli^K/ 

Vision  is  always  dimini^hed^tlrough  turbidity  of  the  aqueous  or 
through  exudation  in  the  J^ion  of  the  pupil  or  in  the  cavity  of  the 
vitreous.  ^  yJ 


o§ist 


Differential  Diagnosis  between  Iritis  and  Cyclitis. — We  speak  of 
iritis  if  the  sy erm merated  above  are  present,  and  there  is  no 
direct  proof  of  participation  of  the  ciliary  body  in  the  inflamma¬ 
tion.  That^j^ciliary  body  is  pathologically  altered  in  most  cases  of 
apparently  ^||fo^)le  iritis  is  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  anatomical  investi¬ 
gations.  ^But,  since  we  can  not  see  the  ciliary  body  directly,  slight 
chang^^nflt  escape  diagnosis.  We  hence  make  the  diagnosis  of  irido- 
cycybps  only  in  those  cases  in  which  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of 
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iritis  positive  evidences  of  involvement  of  the  ciliary  body  are  also 
present.  This  is  the  case — 

1.  When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  reach  a  considerable  pitch, 
and  especially  if  oedema  of  the  upper  lid  is  associated,  with  them  a 
thing  which  does  not  occur  in  simple  iritis. 

2.  When  the  eyeball  in  the  ciliary  region  is  painful  to  the  touch. 

3.  When  deposits  are  present  upon  the  cornea,  or  when  the  marked 
retraction  of  the  periphery  of  the  iris  leads  us  to  infer  the  existence  of 
a  total  posterior  synechia. 

4.  When  the  disturbance  of  vision  is  more  considerable  than  one 
would  expect  from  the  opacities  within  the  confines  of  the  anterior 
chamber.  Wb  are  then  justified  in  inferring  the  existence  of  opacities 
in  the  vitreous  causing  diminution  of  vision. 

5.  If  the  tension  is  altered— either  elevated  or  lowered. 

The  participation  of  the  ciliary  body  in  the  inflammation  of  the  iris 
makes  the  disease  a  far  more  serious  one  and  renders  the  prognosis 
worse.  Not  only  is  the  inflammation  more  violent,  but  it  induces 
changes  which  are  much  more  difficult  to  remedy.  The  exudates, 
such  as  posterior  synechiae  and  pupillary  membranes,  produced  by  iritis 
in  the  confines  of  the  anterior  chamber,  may  be  attacked  successfully 
by  operative  procedures.  But  the  exudates  left  by  cyclitis  in  the  vitre¬ 
ous,  so  far  as  they  do  not  become  absorbed  spontaneously,  are  in  no 
way  susceptible  of  removal.  Severe  cyclitis  leads  to  destruction  of  the 
eye  (atrophy  of  the  eyeball)— a  thing  that  never  occurs  with  iritis 
alone. 

Simple  cyclitis  *  without  iritis  occurs  but  selmpr,  and  that  only  in 
the  chronic  form.  The  inflammatory  sympto^Ktire  slight  or  absent, 
the  iris  is  of  normal  appearance,  and  the  tfwpl  is  generally  somewhat 
dilated.  The  chief  symptoms  are  the  n^&nce  of  deposits  upon  the 
cornea  and  opacities  in  the  vitreous. 

Inexperienced  physicians  often  faif^o  recognize  slight  cases  of  intis,  con¬ 
sidering  it  as  catarrh  on  account  o^ie  injection  of  the  eyeball  that  coexists 
with  it.  The  treatment  then  emjphyed,  such  as  the  application  of  the  silver- 
nitrate  solution  or  the  instilk^ranof  irritating  collyria,  commonly  aggravates 
the  iritis.  We  can  avoid,  take  if  in  every  case  we  pay  careful  attention 

to  any  discoloration  that^^e  may  be  in  the  iris  (particularly  by  comparing  it 
with  that  of  the  otto^F  and  also  to  the  dimensions  of  the  pupil,  which  in 
an  eye  with  iritis  isV&xntracted.  Moreover,  a  slight  turbidity  of  the  aqueous 
can  be  recognizdpy  ven  in  the  early  stages,  from  the  fact  that  the  pupil  has 
not  the  same  black  look  as  in  the  other  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mis¬ 
take  is  ofie*0H^ae  °f  considering  an  inflammatory  glaucoma  as  an  iritis  on  ac¬ 
count  {rti^&Muliary  injection  and  the  discoloration  of  the  iris — a  mistake  which 
is  the  disastrous  because  in  glaucoma  great  harm  is  done  by  the  instilla¬ 
tion*^  atropine.  Here,  besides  the  testing  of  the  tension,  our  chief  means  of 


*  The  serous  iritis  of  authors. 
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guarding  against  mistakes  is  the  examination  of  the  pupil,  which  in  iritis  is 
always  more  contracted,  in  glaucoma  always  more  dilated,  than  usual. 

In  recent  acute  iritis  and  irido-cyclitis  examination  of  the  sight  discloses 
sometimes  the  existence  of  a  moderate  degree  of  myopia,  which  did  not  exist 
previous  to  the  inflammation,  and  which,  moreover,  gradually  disappears  again 
after  the  latter  has  run  its  course. 

A  peculiar  appearance  is  furnished  by  the  presence  of  a  pretty  large  fibri¬ 
nous  exudate  in  the  anterior  chamber,  such  as  is  at  times  observed  in  every  sort 
of  acute  iritis.  If,  for  example,  much  fibrin  is  deposited  in  the  aqueous,  it 
may  become  coagulated  into  a  uniformly  gray,  translucent  mass  (hence  the 
name  gelatinous  exudate  and  also  lenticular  exudate,  because  with  its  rounded 
edges  it  sometimes  looks  like  a  half-transparent  lens  that  has  been  dislocated 
into  the  anterior  chamber).  The  exudate  speedily  shrinks,  since  the  fibrin  in 
contracting  expels  the  liquid  from  its  meshes  (for  whicli  reason  we  also  speak 
of  it  as  a  spongy  exudate).*  After  a  few  days  the  exudate  has  either  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared  or  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  thin  pellicle  lying  in  the  pupil 
and  often  still  connected  with  the  pupillary  margin  by  one  or  two  slender 
filaments. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  posterior  synechiae  develop  in  the  presence  of  a 
dilated,  instead  of  contracted,  pupil;  as,  for  example,  when  they  form  in  an  eye 
under  the  influence  of  atropine.  In  this  case  the  margin  of  the  pupil  becomes 
adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  at  some  peripherally  located  spot,  so  that 
afterward,  when  the  pupil  assumes  its  mean  width,  the  synechia  is  marked,  not 
by  a  projecting  process,  but  by  a  re-entrant  angle. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  seclusio  pupillce,  the  employment  of  atropine  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  It  often  happens  that  the  pupillary  margin  is  thought  to  be  adher¬ 
ent  to  the  capsule  all  round,  when,  nevertheless,  upon  the  employment  of  atro¬ 
pine  it  retracts  at  one  small  spot.  At  this  unattached  portion,  ^|iich  is  most 
frequently  situated  above,  there  is  thus  formed  a  curved  orWrase&hoe-shaped 
indentation  of  the  pupillary  margin.  Similarly  we  may  M§t^tne  existence  of 
a  small  opening  if,  after  the  case  has  been  under  observa^ft^Nfor  a  long  time,  no 
protrusion  of  the  iris  takes  place,  since  in  true  secli\si^gupilla3  such  protrusion 
never  fails  to  appear.  Of  course,  we  must  be  abteH^axclude  the  existence  of 
a  total  posterior  synechia,  in  which  case  evidc/afrvSiJrotrusion  of  the  iris  could 
not  take  place. 

Seclusio  pupillse  appears  to  occur  freqms^ly  without  there  being  any  simul¬ 
taneous  formation  of  membrane  in  thejDUpfl  (occlusio  pupillse).  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  apparent,  as  a  rule.  IJmjCJcareful  examination  we  usually  notice 
that  the  gray  fringe  of  exudate  wldw^ns  along  the  adherent  pupillary  margin 
projects  far  into  the  pupil,  befcSwrng  gradually  thinner  as  it  does  so,  so  that 
perhaps  only  the  center  o^thQppil  appears  to  be  quite  free.  Nay  more,  if, 
after  performing  an  irideet^ml,  we  compare  the  pupil  with  the  pure  black  colo- 
boma,  we  can  almost  4ab*^s  convince  ourselves  that  really  no  part  of  the  pupil 
is  quite  free  from  a  m^jSfane. 

Much  more  fregAaAly  than  seclusion  without  occlusion,  the  converse — i.  e., 
occlusion  with^J^clusion — occurs.  That  is,  there  is  a  membrane  in  the  pupil, 
and  sometim'esN|taite  a  thick  one,  wdiich  is  not  connected  with  the  pupillary 
margin  alhAund,  but  only  at  separate  spots. 

'O5' - — - 
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is  associated  with  this  sort  of  exudate  is  often  called  spongy  iritis. — D.] 
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The  presence  of  a  well-marked  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light  is  not  altogether 
conclusive  evidence  against  the  existence  of  seclusio  pupillie.  If  the  tissue  of 
the  iris  is  not  yet  atrophic,  and  a  fair  perception  of  light  at  the  same  time  exists, 
the  anterior  layers  of  the  iris,  when  the  illumination  is  varied,  move  quite  per¬ 
ceptibly  over  the  fixed  posterior  pigment  layer. 

The  deposits  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  are  easily  overlooked, 
because  they  are  often  so  excessively  minute.  We  should,  therefore,  in  every 
case  in  which  there  is  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  an  affection  of  the  uveal 
tract,  look  for  them  with  a  strong  magnifying  glass.  In  doing  this  we  may 
in  rare  cases  discover  deposits  upon  the  iris  also  and,  within  the  pupillary  area, 
upon  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  as  well.  Deposits  are  found  not  only  in 
affections  of  the  ciliary  body,  but  sometimes  also  in  those  of  the  most  anterior 
sections  of  the  chorioid. 

I  have  quite  frequently  found  minute  deposits  in  eyes  in  which  a  soft  cataract 
had  been  operated  upon  by  discission,  and  was  consequently  swelling  up  and  un¬ 
dergoing  absorption  at  the  time.  These  so-called  lens  deposits  are,  however, 
essentially  different  from  the  genuine  deposits;  they  are  not  agglomerations  of 
exudation,  but  small  rounded  lens  fragments,  detached  from  the  swelling  lens 
and  thrown  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  to  which  they  then  ad¬ 
here.  They  are  therefore  in  no  sense  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  inflammation; 
and  this  view  of  their  nature  is  confirmed  by  the  favorable  course  that  such 
cases  pursue.  Other  evidences  of  inflammation  were  wanting,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  course  in  these  cases  furthermore  was  favorable. 

In  severe  cases  of  irido-cyclitis  (especially  of  sympathetic  origin)  blanching 
of  the  cilia  on  the  lids  of  the  affected  eye  is  sometimes  observed. 

Results  of  Anatomical  Examinatt™  ™  T^r^.nvor  r™  — Exudation  into 


the  tissue  of  the  iris  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  nume^u^  round  cells  in 
the  latter,  the  quantity  of  which  increases  with  the  intengft^orthe  inflamma¬ 
tion.  Often  they  are  not  distributed  everywhere  alik^&ft  collect  in  certain 
spots,  especially  along  the  vessels,  so  that  circumscr-AsW  nodules  of  exudation 
are  produced.  This  state  of  things  is  most  stmi^pnarked  in  syphilitic  in¬ 


flammation,  in  which  the  nodules  are  often  so^a^e  that  they  can  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye  (papulae  iridis).  Within  tln/city^ body  the  cellular  infiltration 


icesses  than  in  the  ciliary  muscle 


is  much  more  profuse  in  the  vascular  cilfeir 


(Fig.  95). 


The  free  exudate ,  deposited  in  theSmterior  chamber,  in  part  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber  and  form^Gyhypopyon,  in  part  attaches  itself  to  the 
walls  of  the  chamber — that  is,A3jie  cornea,  the  iris,  and  the  capsule  of  the 
lens.  The  thin  coating  oiQ^M3ate,  which  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
cornea  (Fig.  99,  b  and/k  c^IMb  the  latter  in  recent  cases  of  iritis  to  appear  slightly 
and  uniformly  cloude^L  jhr generally  disappears  with  the  subsidence  of  the  in¬ 
flammation  ;  only  in  ra^xases  is  the  layer  of  exudation  so  considerable  (espe¬ 
cially  in  the  low&^jPf  of  the  cornea)  that  it  afterward  becomes  organized  and 
leads  to  the  prdS^ction  of  a  lasting  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

The  fZ^jm^are  conglomerations  of  round  cells  many  of  which  contain  pig¬ 
ment  (P,  Fig.  99),  thus  proving  their  derivation  from  the  uvea.  They 

lie  upon  rhe  endothelium  of  Deseemet’s  membrane,  which,  at  first,  is  perfectly 
nort&Aand  not  till  afterward  becomes  destroyed  beneath  the  aggregations 
*$}d\y  the  cells  of  the  deposit  (e,  Fig.  99).  The  endothelium,  therefore, 
no  more  to  do  with  taking  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  deposit 
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than  any  other  part  of  the  cornea.  Accordingly,  the  terms  formerly  employed 
to  designate  the  deposits,  such  as  keratitis  punctata,  descemetitis,  aquacapsulitis, 
hydromeningitis,*  which  impute  their  place  of  origin  to  the  cornea  and  more 
particularly  to  Descemet’s  membrane,  are  inapplicable.  After  lasting  for  some 
time  the  cells  of  the  deposit  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  are  absorbed, 
while  the  pigment  granules  are  left  behind.  Hence  many  deposits  are  seen 
to  take  on  little  by  little  a  darker  color  until  at  length  nothing  but  minute 
black  specks  are  left  at  the  place  where  they  were  situated. 

In  many  cases  of  irido-cyclitis,  particularly  those  that  are  chronic,  there  are 
found  specially  large,  gray,  lardaceous-looking  deposits,  which  as  the  disease 
progresses  change  their  shape,  enlarge,  and  coalesce  with  neighboring  deposits 
to  form  biscuit- or  trefoil -shaped  masses  of  exudation  (Fig.  96  A).  Here,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  conglomerations  of  exudate  that  simply  adhere  to  the 


e 


P 


Fig.  99.— Deposit  upon  the  Posterior  Surface  of  the  Cornea.  Magnified  140  x  1. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  C,  is  covered  by  Descemet’s  membrane,  D,  and  the  endo¬ 
thelium,  e.  The  latter,  which  as  a  whole  is  of  normal  character,  is  wanting  at  the  spot 
where  the  deposit,  P.  is  situated.  This  deposit  forms  an  accumulation  of  cells  with  inter¬ 
spersed  pigment  granules  which  are  partly  free  and  partly  inclosed  in  the  round  cells.  In 
the  place  where  no  deposits  are  situated  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  covered  by  a 
layer  of  exudation  consisting  of  two  strata,  an  anterior  one,  6,  composed  cells,  and 

a  posterior  one.  /,  formed  of  coagulated  fibrin. 

cornea,  we  have  to  do  with  independent  foci  of  inflammably  in  which,  more¬ 
over,  bacteria  have  been  demonstrated  to  exist  (Snellen^Aj  younger). 

The  exudate  that  is  poured  out  upon  the  anterioMfyrace  of  the  iris  displaces 
the  endothelial  membrane  present  there.  The  iAt&vqf\his  exudate  depends  upon 
its  character.  In  the  lighter  cases,  in  which  ttlonsists  chiefly  of  coagulated 
fibrin  with  only  a  few  round  cells  (Fig.  disappears  completely  by  resorp¬ 

tion.  In  severe  cases,  the  exudate  is  rich^\i  cells  and  subsequently  becomes 
organized.  We  then  find  the  iris  atro^ic  and  covered  by  a  thin  membrane  of 
connective  tissue  (Fig.  92).  The  sa/jNjs  true  of  the  exudation  deposited  upon 
the  anterior  capsule  in  the  puffll^wirea,  and  of  the  exudates  in  the  posterior 
chamber  and  in  the  cavity  of  theNuHeous;  in  the  light  cases  they  are  absorbed, 
in  the  severe  ones  they  b^gmi^Jbrganized  into  membranes,  as  will  be  more  pre¬ 


cisely  described  in  treatl^g/of  the  different  modes  of  termination  of  irido¬ 


cyclitis. 


An  anatomical  clut^^fcation  of  irido-cyclitis  has  been  based  upon  the  varying 


anatomical  chaj-a^fo^s'of  the  exudate.  In  general,  the  exudates  which  are  very 


poor  in  cells  ^sj^ykre  incapable  of  undergoing  organization  are  called  serous, 
those  which  gre^  rich  in  cells  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  adhesions  and  of 

- ^ -  -  - 

raet’s  membrane  was  called  capsula  aquae,  or,  in  Greek,  hydromeninx ,  be- 


ras  supposed  to  secrete  the  aqueous  humor. 
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membranes  are  called  plastic.  Purulent  exudates  are  those  which  contain  very 
numerous  cells  with  a  fluid  intercellular  substance.  Nevertheless,  to  classify 
irido-cyclitis,  upon  the  basis  of  differences  of  this  sort,  into  a  serous,  a  plastic, 
and  a  purulent  variety,  is  a  procedure  that  has  its  difficulties  and  can  not  be 
carried  out  rigorously.  In  the  first  place,  several  kinds  of  exudation  are  often 
present  at  the  same  time;  for  instance,  a  purulent  exudation  constituting  a 
hypopyon,  and  a  plastic  exudation  forming  synechia?  and  pupillary  membranes. 
In  the  second  place,  the  macroscopic  appearance  of  an  exudation  is  by  no  means 
indicative  of  its  pathological  significance.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
regard  to  pus.  Purulent  iritis— i.  e.,  iritis  with  hypopyon— which  we  so  fre¬ 
quently  find  in  connection  with  a  corneal  ulcer  or  with  a  foreign  body  im¬ 
planted  in  the  cornea,  often  runs  a  very  mild  course  and  one  devoid  of  ill  con¬ 
sequences.  We  know,  however,  that  the  pus  of  such  a  hypopyon  is  free  from 
micro-organisms.  A  very  different  significance,  on  the  other  hand,  attaches  to 
a  purulent  exudate  containing  cocci,  which  develops  after  the  entrance  of  an 
infecting  foreign  body  and  causes  destruction  of  the  eye.  A  term  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  rejected  is  that  of  serous  iritis,  which  is  used  by  authors  for  those  cases 
in  which  deposits  are  present  while  synechise  are  absent.  The  deposits,  how¬ 
ever,  are  certainly  not  serous  exudates,  and,  anyway,  these  cases  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  examples  of  cyclitis,  not  of  iritis.  Because  of  all  these  reasons,  it 
seems  to  me  better  to  classify  irido-cyclitis,  not  according  to  the  kind  of  ex¬ 
udation,  but  according  to  the  etiology,  as  will  be  done  later  on. 

In  irido-cyclitis,  the  microscope  generally  establishes  the  fact  of  a  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  deep  parts  of  the  eye  in  the  inflammation.  The  chorioid  suffers 
the  most  injury,  so  that,  when  evident  signs  of  its  implication  are  present,  we 
speak  of  irido-chorioiditis.  But  the  retina  too  and  the  optic  disk  are  almost 
never  free  from  pathological  changes  in  irido-cyclitis,  although  these  changes 
are  often  too  insignificant  to  be  demonstrable  by  clinical  <^^n%ition  alone. 

68.  Course  and  Termination  of  Iritis  and^Jjrffitis.— With  regard 
to  the  course,  a  distinction  is  made  betweenrtyfcte  and  chronic  cases. 
The  former  are  associated  with  marked  i5s!ammatory  symptoms,  but 
run  a  quicker  course.  But  even  in  ttfey*Qte  cases — if  we  except  the 
very  lightest  ones — it  takes  four  v^eK^or  more  before  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  entirely  subsides.  The  first  riMs  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  the 
inflammation  are  the  decreased: The  injection  and  of  the  pain,  and 
especially  the  prompt  actiopQTutropine,  while  at  the  acme  of  the  in¬ 
flammation  the  pupil  i^s^pslmodically  contracted  that  atropine  has 
little  or  no  effect. 

Chronic  cases  rfm&reir  course  with  few  or  absolutely  no  symptoms 
of  inflammation^  Tfte  patients,  in  the  latter  case,  become  aware  of  the 
existence  of  tlj^feSrouble  only  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  then 
only  from  Ura^icreasing  disturbance  of  vision.  Chronic  iritis  (irido- 
cyclitis^^mdo-chorioiditis)  is  not  infrequently  protracted  over  a 
courseN^ears. 

inflammations  of  the  iris  and  of  the  ciliary  body  often  show  a  great 
vt^Qfency  to  relapse .  Formerly  the  chief  cause  for  the  recurrence  of 
Qhe  inflammation  was  supposed  to  lie  in  the  posterior  synechias  left  by 
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the  first  attack  of  iritis.  It  was  believed  that  in  the  constant  movement 
of  the  pupil  traction  was  continually  made  upon  the  iris  at  the  places 
of  adhesion,  and  thus  a  new  source  of  inflammatory  irritation  was  pro¬ 
vided.  But  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  relapses  are  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  only  in  certain  cases  of  posterior  synechiae.  If,  for  instance, 
anybody  has  had  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  and,  as  a  result  of  it,  an  iritis 
from  which  there  are  some  synechiae  remaining,  he  need  never  fear 
having  a  relapse  of  his  iritis.  But  another  man  who  has  got  synechiae 
as  the  result  of  an  iritis  with  a  constitutional  basis  (e.  g.,  a  syphilitic 
or  rheumatic  iritis)  can  very  readily  have  recurrences.  We  hence  con¬ 
clude  that  what  produces  the  recurrences  is  not  the  synechiae,  but  the 
continuance  of  the  same  constitutional  cause  that  was  accountable  for 
the  first  attack  of  iritis;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  sometimes  see  a 
syphilitic  patient  suffering  from  a  recurrence  of  his  iritis  even  when 
the  first  attack  has  got  well  without  leaving  any  synechiae ;  or  we  see  a 
recurrence  affecting,  not  the  eye  that  was  previously  diseased,  but  the 
other  eye  which  has  hitherto  been  sound.  The  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  one  or  two  synechiae  are  in  themselves  of  no  great  significance  has 
had  an  important  practical  result :  the  numerous  operative  methods 
designed  for  the  division  of  synechiae  have  now  been  entirely  given  up. 

Recurrences  of  iritis  are  often  less  severe  than  the  primary  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  but,  as  they  are  pretty  frequently  repeated,  and  as  they  leave 
a  new  exudate  after  them  each  time,  they  ultimately  lead  to  serious 
changes,  such  as  seclusio  and  occlusio  pupillae.  t 

The  outcome  of  inflammation  may  be  a  perfect  curqJfaj^ght  cases. 
The  synechiae  rupture,  leaving  behind  bits  of  pigmenIQfcpiched  to  the 
anterior  capsule,  which  are  unproductive  of  injur the  eye.  The 
hypopyon  disappears  by  resorption.  The  deposifcSVfcnerally  persist  for 
a  long  time  (for  months),  until  they  also  ara^&Juoved  by  resorption. 
In  many  cases  they  leave  at  the  spot  wher/Tlie\  were  situated  a  perma¬ 
nent  opacity  of  the  cornea  in  the  shape  &£  V^ray  speck,  or  the  pigment 
that  is  contained  in  them  remains  pertinently  as  a  black  dot.  Slight 
opacities  of  the  vitreous  may  also  disappear  completely  by  resorption. 

In  most  cases,  however,  perntfrafeit  sequelce  remain  after  iritis  and 
cyclitis.  These  are —  vver-> 

1.  Atrophy  of  the  Iris^S^ his  rarely  develops  after  a  single  attack 
of  acute  iritis;  general/y* ipii  the  result  of  repeated  recurrences  or  of 
chronic  inflammation*  Ttris  characterized  by  a  bleaclied-out,  gray,  or 
grayish-brown  asrje<fi?of  the  iris  (resembling  gray  felt  or  blotting 
paper)  ;  the  delmfcjl  markings  of  the  anterior  surface  have  disappeared, 
and  in  theh^tS^a  dilated  vessels  can  often  be  recognized  as  reddish 
blotches  u}5bixfche  iris.  The  pupillary  margin  is  thinned  down,  often 
looking  ^jAif  it  had  been  frayed  out ;  the  reaction  of  the  iris  is  dimin- 
ishedN^illogether  lost.  The  great  friability  of  the  atrophic  iris  often 
rei^fs  the  correct  performance  of  iridectomy  impossible. 
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The  most  frequent  and  important  sequels  are  the  exudates  and  ad¬ 
hesions  which  remain  after  nearly  every  case  of  iritis  or  irido-cyclitis. 
Among  these  are — 

2.  Posterior  Synechia—  These,  if  only  a  few  are  present,  cause  no 

special  injury  to  the  eye,  and  also  produce  little  or  no  impairment  of 
sight.  Very  much  worse  is  the  annular  posterior  synechia  or  seclusio 
pupillce.  By  this  the  communication  between  the  anterior  and  the 
posterior  chamber  is  obliterated.  The  aqueous  secreted  by  the  ciliary 
processes  can  no  longer  pass  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber  ;  it  hence  collects  in  the  posterior  chamber,  pressing  the  iris  for¬ 
ward  (Fig.  97).  A  hump-shaped  protrusion  of  the  iris  is  thus  pro¬ 
duced,  which  finally  reaches  as  far  forward  as  the  cornea,  while  the 
pupil  is  represented  by  a  crater-shaped  retraction  of  the  pupillary  mar¬ 
gin  which  is  attached  to  the  lens  capsule.  In  consequence  of  being  so 
greatly  stretched,  the  iris  becomes  atrophic.  To  this  condition  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure  (secondary  glaucoma;  see  §  86)  is 
added.  The  increased  hardness  of  the  eye  can  be  established  by  palpa¬ 
tion  ;  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  are  dilated ;  the  cornea  is  dull  and  less 
sensitive  to  touch ;  the  sight  fails,  with  a  decrease  in  the  field  of  vision 
starting  from  the  nasal  side,  until  at  length  the  perception  of  light  is 
entirely  abolished.  Then  the  formation  of  scleral  ectasiae  takes  place 
in  the  blinded  eye  in  the  shape  of  anterior  and  equatorial  staphylomata 
of  the  sclera.  Seclusio  pupillae,  accordingly,  if  it  is  not  remedied  in 
time,  infallibly  leads  to  blindness.  4 

3.  Pupillary  Membrane  ( Occlusio  Pupillce). an  inter¬ 
ference  with  vision,  the  degree  of  which  depend s^Sh  the.  thickness  of 
the  membrane. 

4.  Exudates  behind  the  Iris.— These  li^AjJfer  between  the  iris  and 
the  lens  (total  posterior  synechia)  or  bd*^«  the  ciliary  body  and  the 
lens  and  upon  the  posterior  surface  pN&^latter.  In  severe  cases  they 
form  a  coherent  fibrous  mass  whichxipfnpletely  envelops  the  lens,  and 
which,  on  account  of  its  solid ity^Valled  the  cyclitic  hull  ( s >  Fig.  98). 
This  has  a  great  tendency  to  shrrtre.  In  total  posterior  synechia  there 
is  evidently  no  hump-shapeiJp6trusion  of  the  iris — on  the  contrary,  the 
anterior  chamber  in  iF^Wjlhning  is  unusually  deep  at  the  periphery 
owing  to  the  retractioa^Khe  iris  (5,  Fig.  98).  Afterward,  when  atro¬ 
phy  of  the  eye  so*t§  in)  the  anterior  chamber  often  becomes  shallower 
again,  because  irSs^md  lens  together  are  pushed  forward.  The  exu¬ 
dates  which  ♦l^J>ehind  the  lens  in  the  vitreous  ( c ,  Fig.  100)  cause  by 
their  contr^cybn  a  diminution  of  volume  of  the  vitreous;  the  eyeball 
then  b^ttfCbs  softer.  The  shrinking  of  the  vitreous  (#,  Fig.  100)  results 
in  d^^hment  of  the  retina  (r)  from  the  chorioid  ;  in  part  also  this 
dqt^cmhent  is  produced  by  direct  traction,  since  the  hull  of  cyclitic 

itself  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
In  consequence  of  the  detachment 


<$ 


ranes  as  it  shrinks  attaches 
^jetina  and  draws  it  out  of  its  bed. 
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of  the  retina,  complete  blindness  ensues.  This  state  of  things,  consist¬ 
ing  of  diminished  tension  of  the  eyeball,  with  decrease  in  its  size  and 
with  complete  blindness,  is  known  as  atrophy  of  the  eyeball .  An  atro¬ 
phic  eyeball  presents  the  following  picture :  The  whole  eye  is  smaller 
and  of  slightly  quadrangular  shape.  This  is  because  the  four  recti 
muscles,  stretching  across  the  equator  of  the  eyeball,  press  the  sclera  in 
somewhat  at  this  spot,  and  hence  produce  flattening  at  the  four  sides. 
With  the  higher  degrees  of  atrophy  quite  deep  furrows  are  formed,  so 
that  the  eyeball  has  the  form  of  a  bale  of  goods  grooved  by  the  cord  with 
which  it  is  tied.  The  cornea  is  smaller,  often  opaque  and  flattened ;  at 


Fig.  100.— Atrophy  of  the  Eyeball. 


Bock.) 


the  sclera,  S,  behind  the 
rt,  and  the  rectus  externus, 
d  especially  on  its  posterior 
N,  which  was  produced  by  the 


The  eye  is  smaller  and  of  irregular  shape,  chiefly  from  the  wriq 
points  of  attachment  of  the  ocular  muscles,  the  rectus 
re.  The  cornea,  C,  is  diminished  in  size,  flattened,  and  wr\ 
surface.  At  its  inner  border  it  bears  the  depressecUcic^_ 
injury.  The  anterior  chamber  is  shallow  ;  the  irisM.is  thickened  and  forms  an  unbroken 
surface,  because  the  pupil  is  closed  by  exudate.  /Benind  the  iris  lies  the  shrunken  lens,  l, 
and  behind  this  is  the  great  hull  of  cyclitic  mefrnlyane,  c,  the  shrinking  of  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  atrophy  of  the  eyeball.  By  reason  orchis  shrinking,  the  ciliary  processes,  the 
pigment  layer  of  which  has  markedly  proliferated,  are  drawn  in  toward  the  center,  and, 
together  with  the  adjacent  chorioid,'  c/i,  |ffc£Metached  from  the  sclera;  between  the  two 
structures  are  seen  the  disjoined  lamellae  of  me  suprachorioid  membrane,  a.  The  retina,  r, 
is  detached  and  folded  in  the  form  ^f  ^fuhPel.  which  incloses  the  remains  of  the  degen¬ 
erated  vitreous.  The  subretinal  filled  with  a  fluid  rich  in  albumin.  The  optic 

nerve,  o,  is  thinner  than  usual  ant]* 


other  times,  again,  transparent,  but  abnormally  protuberant  or  thrown 
into  folds.  The  athqrtUic  iris  is  either  pressed  quite  against  the  pos¬ 
terior  surface  ot  .4©  cornea,  or  an  anterior  chamber  still  exists.  In 
the  latter  eas^^e^find  the  chamber  bounded  behind  by  a  firm  dia¬ 
phragm  in  w^h  the  iris,  which  is  imbedded  in  the  hull  of  exudate, 
is  often  but  indistinctly  recognizable.  If  the  pupil  is  still  distin¬ 
guishable])^  membrane  and  the  opaque  lens  are  found  in  it.  The 

goiter,  and  is  often  sensitive  to  the  touch.  In  the  later  stages 
20 
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markedly  hard  spots  (ossified  exudates)  may  sometimes  be  felt  through 
the  sclera. 

Atrophy  develops  gradually  through  a  course  of  months  and  years. 
The  inflammation  and  the  pain,  which  have  been  present  for  a  long 
time,  disappear  when  the  atrophy  is  complete.  But  even  then  sec¬ 
ondary  attacks  of  pain  occur,  especially  if  the  eye  harbors  a  foreign 
body,  or  if  ossification  of  the  exudate  takes  place. 

5.  Opacity  of  the  Lens. — 1 This  develops  in  consequence  of  the  dis¬ 
turbed  nutrition  of  the  lens.  If  merely  a  few  synechiae  are  present,  it 
is  rarely  observed ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  observed  with  proportion¬ 
ately  great  regularity  when  seclusio  pupillae  has  existed  for  a  long  time, 
and  particularly  so  in  those  severe  cases  in  which  the  lens  is  completely 
swathed  in  cyclitic  exudates.  Such  a  cataract  is  denoted  by  the  name 
of  cataracta  complicata  or  cataracta  accreta  (  =  grown  fast  to  i.  e., 
grown  fast  to  the  iris).  In  atrophic  eyeballs  the  lens  is  always  opaque, 
and  generally  shrunken  as  well. 


Atrophy  of  the  iris  can  progress  to  such  an  extent  that  the  iris  becomes 
transparent,  or  even  so  far  that  complete  gaps  form  in  it.  A  spontaneous 
formation  of  gaps  in  the  iris  is  also  sometimes  observed  when  occlusio  pu- 
pillse  makes  its  appearance  in  early  childhood.  The  iris  is  then  fixed  not 
only  at  its  ciliary,  but  also  at  its  pupillary  margin,  being  attached  to  the  mem¬ 
brane  that  exists  in  the  pupil.  As  the  eye  grows,  the  iris  is  stretched  con¬ 
stantly  more  and  more  between  its  two  points  of  attachment  until  atrophy 
and  finally  dehiscence  in  spots  occur.  In  this  way,  throu^A  the  formation  of 
an  opening,  the  sight  may  be  spontaneously  restored.  fashion,  the  for¬ 

mation  of  gaps  (or  even  the  separation  of  the  iris  from(^^ciliary  margin)  may 
take  place  in  cases  in  which  the  iris  was  attached^Ka  cicatrix  of  the  cornea 

in  childhood.  vCj 

The  dilated  vessels  that  are  frequently  vi^]ft£ffi  the  atrophic  iris,  have  quite 
often  a  course  that  does  not  in  any  wagr^Q-spond  with  the  regular  radial 
arrangement  of  the  normal  vessels  oftheijfls.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  vessels  of 
this  sort,  as  anatomical  examination  sm^ws,  do  not  lie  in  the  iris  itself,  but  in  a 
thin  exudative  membrane  deposited  ^bn  it. 

The  protrusion  of  the  iris  doeOtot  take  place  uniformly,  but  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  projecting  prominenc(^&parated  by  constrictions.  The  latter  repre¬ 
sent  the  more  resistant,  \  ers  which  do  not  give  way  before  the  pressure 

of  the  aqueous  until  aft^ferd.  The  condition  in  which  the  iris  is  found  pro¬ 
truding  in  a  greatei/fMMf  its  circumference,  while  one  sector  of  it  remains  in 
its  normal  situation^s^enerally  referable  to  the  fact  that  at  this  spot  an  adhe¬ 
sion  of  the  sufkfipof  the  iris  to  the  lens  exists,  preventing  its  protrusion.  It 
would,  therf^m  be  a  mistake  to  select  just  this  spot  for  performing  an 
iridectomj^Vfnough  on  other  accounts  it  w^ould  seem  to  be  very  suitable 
for  su^sm>urpose,  because  of  the  greater  depth  of  the  chamber  there.  If 
:he4irSSias  been  pushed  forward  as  far  as  the  cornea,  it  may  become 
4  itinated  to  the  latter  in  places,  and  in  this  way  anterior  synechiae  may 
'oduced  without  there  having  ever  been  a  perforation  of  the  cornea  (see 
page  208). 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  seclusio  and  occlusio  pupillge  develop  not  only 
as  the  result  of  irido-cyclitis  but  also  in  connection  with  the  larger  perforating 
ulcers  of  the  cornea  if  the  margin  of  the  pupil  is  incarcerated  through  its  whole 
extent  in  the  cicatrix.  In  this  case,  too,  the  usual  consequences  of  seclusio 
pupillse  make  their  appearance ;  the  iris  is  pressed  forward  as  far  as  the  cornea, 
and  an  increase  in  tension  takes  place,  as  is  so  often  observed  in  staphyloma  of 
the  cornea  (see  page  215,  and  Figs.  60  to  62). 

The  cornea  in  irido-cyclitis  suffers  harm  through  the  deeply  situated  infil¬ 
trates  that  may  form  in  it  (see  page  196),  through  the  deposition  of  exudate 
(deposits,  hypopyon),  or  through  the  contact  of  the  iris,  which  when  lasting  a 
long  time  produces  corneal  opacity  (page  196).  In  the  stage  of  atrophy  of  the 
eyeball  a  zonular  opacity  frequently  forms  upon  the  cornea.  Keratitis  bullosa 
and  vesiculosa  also  often  make  their  appearance  in  eyes  which  are  blinded  by 
irido-cyclitis. 

The  anatomical  changes,  after  an  irido-cyclitis  has  run  its  course,  manifest 
themselves  under  microscopical  examination  as  follows:  The  atrophic  iris  is 
thinner  than  usual  (Figs.  92  and  93),  and  consists  chiefly  of  fibrillary  connective 
tissue.  The  cells  of  the  stroma  with  their  slender  branches  have  been  trans¬ 
formed  in  great  part  into  coarse,  round  cells  filled  with  pigment  (k,  Fig.  90) ; 
masses  of  pigment  also  are  often  found  lying  free  in  the  tissue.  The  vessels 
are  in  part  obliterated  and  the  nerve  trunks  also  have  disappeared.  The  sphinc¬ 
ter  pupillso  and  the  retinal  pigments  are  the  parts  which  remain  the  longest. 
The  ciliary  body,  including  both  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  ciliary  processes 
(Fig.  97,  c),  is  also  found  to  be  atrophic  in  old  cases.  The  two  innermost  layers 
of  the  ciliary  processes,  however,  often  undergo  proliferation,  the  two  strata  of 
cells  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae  growing  extensively  into  the  cyclitic  exudates 
(/,  Fig.  98).  By  the  traction  which  the  masses  of  exudate,  as  they Jjirink,  exert 
upon  the  ciliary  processes,  the  latter  are  greatly  elongated,  sd^J^tlheir  apices 
project  well  toward  their  posterior  pole  of  the  lens ;  when  faction  is  still 
greater,  the  entire  ciliary  body  is  pulled  out  of  its  bed  (opF^.  98).  This  trac¬ 
tion  upon  the  ciliary  body  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the^bntinuous  or  constantly 
recurring  sense  of  pain,  which  exists  in  so  many 
sets  the  patients  almost  frantic. 

The  exudates  themselves  consist  in  ttm  r^pnt  state  of  round  cells  and 
of  an  interstitial  substance  of  fibrin,  in  varying  proportions  (Figs.  91  and 
95).  The  exudates  afterward  become  oig^nized  into  false  membranes,  the 
round  cells  turning  into  spindle  celfe%nd  ultimately  into  connective-tissue 
fibers.  In  this  way  a  very  tough  tfe^ie  is  produced,  which  grates  when  cut 
through,  and  which  rightly  teir^hcr  name  of  “hull.”  On  account  of  this 
tenacity  it  puts  great  difficulfcm^in  the  way  of  any  attempts  at  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  pupil.  In  case*;  iii  which  the  irido-cyclitis  has  been  produced  by 
a  foreign  body,  the  latteK**et  infrequently  is  found  imbedded  in  this  hull  of 
exudate.  ♦ 

Besides  the  abofWteentioned  tissue  constituents  there  are  often  found  in 
the  exudation  membranes  new-formed  blood-vessels  which  have  developed  from 
the  neighboriri|Qj^ans,  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  and  also  pigment  which  takes 
its  origin  mb^Sthe  retinal  pigment  layer  of  the  iris  and  of  the  ciliary  body. 
The  lens<*Aich  is  inclosed  in  the  exudation  membranes  forms  with  these  a  rig:d 
dianh^pb&parating  the  anterior  from  the  posterior  section  of  the  eyeball.  The 
lenarbocomes  opaque  and  disintegrates,  its  capsule  ruptures,  and  masses  of  exu- 


f  old  irido-cyclitis  and 
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date  penetrate  into  the  capsular  sac.  If  these  masses  afterward  become  ossified, 
the  picture — to  be  sure  only  an  apparent  one — of  ossification  of  the  lens  may  be 
developed. 

By  the  subsequent  shrinking  of  the  exudation  membranes,  softening  and 
diminution  in  size  of  the  eyeball — atrophy  of  the  eyeball— are  produced.  The 
anterior  chamber  becomes  shallower,  because  the  hull  of  exudate  which  is 
stretched  between  the  ciliary  processes  and  arches  over  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  lens  (s,  Fig.  98)  tends,  as  it  shortens,  to  become  approximated  to  a  straight 
line  (c,  Fig.  100),  and  in  so  doing  presses  the  lens  forward.  In  other  cases,  on 
the  contrary,  the  cicatricial  traction  may  manifest  itself  more  in  a  backward 
direction,  so  that  the  anterior  chamber  becomes  deeper.  Through  the  same 
force  of  traction  cicatrices  in  the  cornea  or  in  the  sclera,  with  which  the  exu¬ 
dates  are  connected,  are  drawn  steadily  inward  (JY,  Fig.  100);  hence  the  de¬ 
pression  of  cicatrices  after  injuries  or  operations  is  always  to  be  considered  a 
bad  omen  for  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  traction  of  the  exudates  further¬ 
more  causes  detachment  of  the  retina  (t*,  Fig.  100)  and  often,  too,  detachment 
of  the  ciliary  processes  and  even  of  the  chorioid  ( [ch ).  The  cavity  of  the  vitre¬ 
ous  is  reduced  to  a  small  space  (g)  lying  directly  behind  the  lens.  The  space 
beneath  the  retina  (*)  and  also  beneath  the  chorioid,  wherever  detached  (a),  is 
filled  with  an  albuminous  transudation  and  often  also  contains  extravasated 
blood.  In  advanced  atrophy,  the  sclera  (S)  is  thrown  into  folds  and  is  thick¬ 
ened  in  spots.  The  hull  of  exudate  not  infrequently  becomes  ossified  later  on, 
and,  if  the  chorioid  has  participated  in  the  process  of  exudation,  the  whole  back 
part  of  the  eye  may  be  occupied  by  a  shell  of  bone.  The  optic  nerve  is  atro¬ 
phied  to  a  thin  strand  of  connective  tissue. 

69.  Etiology  of  Iritis  and  Cyclitis  —  Iritis  and  c^tis  are  either 
primary  pr  secondary  in  their  development.  InWjp  Ifirst  case,  the 
original  site  of  the  disease  is  in  the  iris  or  cilii^fiybody  itself;  in  the 
second  case,  there  is  an  affection  of  neighborhd^arts,  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  bo^^^.  g.,  in  iritis  with  nicer 
of  the  cornea).  Primary  inflam matiofl^PyRe  iris  and  ciliary  body  as 
well  as  of  the  uvea  in  general  is  ca \se£  m  the  majority  of  cases  by  a 
deep-seated  general  disease,  such^s  syphilis,  scrofula,  etc.  In  these 
cases  both  eyes  are  frequently  aff^ba,  although  not  always  at  the  same 
time.  Furthermore,  many  ofC^ose  cases  which  at  present  we  still  re¬ 
gard  as  purely  local  inflanuQtions  and  which,  because  their  origin  is 
unknown  to  us,  we  des&rawk  as  idiopathic,  certainly  belong  in  the  same 
category.  In  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  the  interdependence  of 
morbid  phenomeraln  creases,  the  group  of  so-called  idiopathic  in¬ 
flammations  of  (jke  uvea  will  melt  away.  Among  the  primary  iritides 
the  only  ono^iSFundoubtedly  local  nature  are  traumatic  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  iriti^v^ 

therefore,  classify  the  inflammations  of  the  iris  and  the 

a^Sebdy  with  reference  to  their  etiology  according  to  the  sub¬ 
scheme.  In  it,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  description,  the 
;sion  “  iritis  ”  stands  for  the  sake  of  brevity  as  the  represen ta- 
^  Ttive  of  iritis,  cyclitis,  irido-cyclitis,  and  irido-chorioditis — that  is,  for 
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all  inflammations  which  predominantly  affect  the  anterior  part  of 
the  uvea: 


A.  Primary 
iritis. 


r  Iritis  in  con¬ 
sequence  of 
general  dis- 
eases. 

<  . 


Iritis  as  a 
local  affec-< 
tion. 

B.  Secondary  iritis. 


1.  Iritis  syphilitica. 

2.  Iritis  scrofulosa. 

3.  Iritis  tuberculosa. 

4.  Iritis  rheumatica. 

5.  Iritis  gonorrhoica. 

6.  Iritis  in  acute  infectious  diseases. 

7.  Iritis  diabetica. 

8.  Iritis  idiopathica. 

9.  Iritis  traumatica. 

10.  Iritis  sympathies 


A.  Primary  Iritis. — 1.  Syphilitic  Iritis. — Syphilis  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  iritis,  at  least  half  of  all  the  cases  of  iritis  being  ref¬ 
erable  to  it.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  acquired  syphilis  that  we  have  to 
do  with.  The  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  iritis  is  very  easy  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  characteristic  formation  of  nodules  (iritis  papulosa)  is 
present.  The  nodules  have  a  yellowish-red  color,  are  of  the  size  of  a 
pin’s  head  or  larger,  and  are  situated  either  on  the  ciliary  or  the  pupil¬ 
lary  margin  of  the  iris,  but  never  between  the  two  zones  in  the  mid- 
breadth  of  the  iris.  The  nodules  afterward  disappear  again  by  resorp¬ 
tion  without  any  purulent  disintegration  taking  place.  the  places 
where  they  were  situated,  broad  and  solid  synechiae  ^  and  there 

is  often  also  a  circumscribed  atrophy  of  the  tissud0j£  the  iris.  At 
other  times  no  distinct  nodules  are  found,  thesqramng  so  small  that 
they  lie  concealed  within  the  tissue  of  the  iri  several  portions  of 
the  pupillary  margin  are  greatly  swollen,  or  events  there  are  un¬ 

usually  broad  synechiae  which  do  not  weul  %o  atropine  (Z>,  Fig.  94). 
Finally,  in  many  cases  iritis  syphiliticSc  presents  absolutely  no  charac¬ 
teristic  marks ;  the  diagnosis,  then,  ^a)a  be  certainly  established  only 
by  demonstrating  the  presence  o^g^philis,  or  the  favorable  action  of 
antisyphilitic  remedies.  Qw 

Syphilitic  iritis  general],  *gfSt  rgs  to  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis. 
It  makes  its  appearance  after  the  first  eruptions  upon  the  skin 
(macular  or  papular),  forivnich  reason  we  may  compare  the  nodules  in 
the  iris  to  papules  ostocondylomata,  and  may  designate  the  iritis  as 
iritis  papulosa.  LXprost  cases,  the  time  when  the  iritis  first  appears  is 
comprised  wUki&<-*lhe  first  year  after  the  infection  has  taken  place. 
More  rarel^Mie"  iritis  breaks  out  in  the  later  stages  of  syphilis,  and  is 
then  not  a^bciated  with  the  formation  of  nodules.  In  exceptional 
cases,  hj^ever,  nodules  do  show  themselves  in  this  late  form  also  and 
they  n^srthen  be  regarded  as  gummata  (iritis  gummosa).  These  are 
ob^ved  both  in  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body.  They  may  attain  great 
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dimensions,  break  through  the  envelopes  of  the  eyeball,  and  bring  about 
the  destruction  of  the  eye. 

Iritis  also  occurs  in  consequence  of  hereditary  syphilis,  although  by 
no  means  as  frequently  as  after  acquired  syphilis.  Parenchymatous 
keratitis,  dependent  upon  hereditary  syphilis,  is  often  associated  with 
iritis.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  iritis  becomes,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  conspicuous,  while  the  keratitis  attains  but  a  slight  de¬ 
gree  of  prominence ;  and  there  may  even  be  iritis  without  any  keratitis 
whatever.  Iritis  due  to  hereditary  syphilis  is  a  disease  of  childhood  and 
youth,  while  iritis  resulting  from  acquired  syphilis  is  usually  observed 
only  in  adults. 

Syphilitic  iritis  is  very  frequently  associated  with  diseases  of  the 
posterior  section  of  the  eye — that  is,  with  inflammation  of  the  chorioid, 
retina,  and  optic  nerve.  Moreover,  it  displays  a  great  tendency  to 
recur. 


2.  Iritis  Scrofulosa. — This  bears  in  its  appearance  and  course  much 
resemblance  to  iritis  due  to  hereditary  syphilis.  It  is  often  marked  by 
the  presence  of  large,  lardaceous-looking  deposits  or  by  lardaceous  exu¬ 
dation  masses,  which  appear  to  grow  out  from  the  sinus  of  the  cham¬ 
ber.  It  is  found  in  the  ages  of  childhood  and  youth  in  scrofulous  per¬ 
sons,  and  also  in  those  suffering  simply  from  anaemia. 

3.  Iritis  Tuberculosa . — See  §  74,  Tumors  of  the  Iris. 

4.  Iritis  Rheumatica. — This  occurs  in  persons  who  have  been  ill 
with  articular  rheumatism  (arthritis  rheumatica).  It  is  the  form  of 
iritis  which  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  recur.  FroaNsSje  fact  that  in 
many  cases  the  recurrences  of  the  iritis  coincide^rifch  recurrences  of 
the  rheumatism  (attacks  of  swelling  in  the  indirajral  joints),  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  is  demonstrated.  Iyi^also  occurs  as  a  result 
of  arthritis  deformans  and  arthritis  urica 

5.  Iritis  Gonorrhoica  develops  in  cases  in  which  gonorrhoea 

has  given  rise  to  a  general  infection*^  T&kns  latter  runs  a  course  similar 
to  that  of  acute  articular  rheumatism*  but  generally  of  a  milder  char¬ 
acter.  As  a  general  thing  the  JuieS-joint  is  the  part  first  attacked  by 
inflammation,  which  may  afte?ft|wd  migrate  to  the  other  joints  also ; 
associated  cardiac  comnh^^^s  may  even  occur.  This  disease  is 
known  as  gonorrhoeal  jjq lajfc  [rheumatism].  Iritis  does  not  generally 
set  in  until  after  ttfe*  Ombreak  of  the  arthritis,  but  there  are  cases  in 
which  gonorrhoea ^pauses  iritis  alone  and  no  disease  of  the  joints.  Just 
as  the  gonorrhmjMesion  of  the  joints  is  very  similar  to  articular  rheu¬ 
matism,  so  a^JoJgonorrhoeal  iritis  resembles  in  external  features  the 
rheumatj^Mfeiety.  Like  the  latter,  too,  it  very  frequently  exhibits  re¬ 
currences^!  th  which  is  frequently  associated  a  renewal  of  the  discharge 
fromjme  urethra  or  a  return  of  swelling  in  the  affected  joints. 

,  Iritis  in  Acute  Infectious  Diseases. — Among  these  relapsing 
g^er  is  the  chief  one  in  which  iritis  forms  a  frequent  complica- 
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tion.  It  is  usually  protracted  in  its  course,  but  ultimately  goes  on 
to  a  cure. 

7.  Iritis  Diabetica . — This  is  often  associated  with  copious  exudation 
into  the  anterior  chamber  (hypopyon),  but  on  the  whole  runs  a  favor¬ 
able  course  (Leber). 

70.  8.  Iritis  Idiopathica. — Under  this  head  are  comprised  those 
cases  in  which  the  inflammation  apparently  develops  spontaneously  in 
the  iris,  without  its  being  possible  to  make  out  the  presence  of  any 
local  cause  (traumatism,  etc.),  or  of  a  constitutional  affection.  In 
many  cases  a  cold  is  charged  with  being  the  cause  of  the  iritis,  but  in 
most  instances  the  cause  remains  obscure. 

Acute  idiopathic  iritis  is  generally  unilateral ;  it  attacks  none  but 
adults,  and  those,  in  most  cases,  of  the  male  sex.  The  iris  of  the  adult 
man  is  much  more  prone  to  be  inflamed  than  is  the  iris  of  the  child. 
In  childhood,  therefore,  iritis  is  rare  anyway,  and  if  no  local  cause  (trau¬ 
matism,  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  transmission  from  the  neighboring 
parts)  is  present,  the  existence  of  a  constitutional  affection  can  always 
be  demonstrated. 

Chronic  idiopathic  iritis  generally  appears  under  the  form  of  irido- 
chorioiditis  chronica  (also  called  iritis  serosa).  This  disease  ns  associ¬ 
ated  with  but  very  slight  symptoms  of  inflammation ;  injection  of  the 
eyes  and  pain  are  present  only  now  and  then,  and  with  but  little  inten¬ 
sity  when  they  do  exist ;  frequently  the  only  complaint  that  the  patients 
make  at  all  is  in  regard  to  the  steadily  increasing  disturbance  of  vision. 
Examination  of  the  eye  shows  posterior  synecliiae  whictyiqv\tyy  increase 
in  numbers  until  finally  seclusion  of  the  pupil  is  de^p|)ed.  Almost 
always  too  there  is  a  thin  membrane  present  in  thq/jkqpil.  The  iris  be¬ 
comes  atrophic  early,  and  afterward,  when  sedrfslpi  of  the  pupil  de¬ 
velops,  bulges  forward  in  hump-shaped  projedrota.  Hypopyon  is  never 
present,  but  instead  there  are  very  frequently  fee  deposits  which  point 
to  the  implication  of  the  posterior  divfeonof  the  uvea,  an  implication 
which  also  manifests  itself  through  th^^sence  of  opacities  in  the  vitre¬ 
ous.  As  these  opacities  con  tinuallg^ncrease  in  number  and  the  vitreous 
at  the  same  time  becomes  lique^ejCihe  latter  is  finally  converted  into 
an  opaque,  mucilaginous  li  Subsequently  opacity  of  the  lens  is 

added,  and  atrophy  of  th^e|wrioid  and  retina  sets  in.  The  interfer¬ 
ence  with  vision  in  tln^^es  is,  therefore,  always  much  greater  than 
the  optical  obstruction  sin  the  anterior  division  of  the  eye  (deposits, 
membrane  in  the  jmpn)  would  lead  one  to  expect.  This  disease,  which 
really  affects jaH-*|wts  of  the  eyeball,  in  most  cases  terminates  in  com¬ 
plete  blindA§v  In  consequence  of  the  seclusio  pupillae,  increase  of 
tension  set^Vwith  blindness  from  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  after¬ 
ward  Ufe4|yeball  may  become  ectatic.  In  other  cases,  blindness  takes 
place  ngwler  the  guise  of  a  gradually  developing  atrophy  of  the  eyeball ; 

3(pe  becomes  softer,  and  the  retina  undergoes  total  detachment. 
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Chronic  irido-chorioiditis  almost  always  attacks  both  eyes.  It  runs 
so  slow  a  course  that  years  pass  before  complete  blindness  makes  its 
appearance.  It  is  a  disease  of  advanced  age,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  incurable  blindness  in  elderly  people,  especially  fe¬ 
males.  The  cause  of  it  appears  in  many  cases  to  be  seated  in  bad  nu¬ 
tritive  conditions,  or  in  early  cessation  of  the  menses ;  but  very  often 
cases  occur  in  patients  who,  apart  from  their  eye  trouble,  are  perfectly 
healthy. 

9.  Iritis  Traiimatica. — The  causes  of  this  are  traumatisms  of  all 
kinds,  especially  if  perforation  of  the  eyeball  has  taken  place,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  if  a  foreign  body  is  left  in  the  eye.  Operations  upon  the  eye¬ 
ball  are,  of  course,  to  be  counted  among  the  traumatisms,  and  of  these 
the  most  dangerous  with  regard  to  iritis  and  irido-cyclitis  are  the  cata¬ 
ract  operations. 

The  irido-cyclitis  that  follows  traumatism  is  frequently  of  the  most 
serious  nature,  so  that  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  speedily  ensues;  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  iritis  due  to  constitutional  causes,  which  even  when 
the  inflammation  is  a  violent  one  often  gets  well  without  leaving  any 
ill  results  worth  mentioning. 

With  traumatic  iritis  and  irido-cyclitis  in  the  wider  sense  of  an  in¬ 
flammation  produced  by  direct  injury  to  the  iris,  may  be  also  enumer¬ 
ated  the  following  cases  :  Iritis  frequently  develops  when,  after  open¬ 
ing  the  lens  capsule,  the  masses  of  lens  matter  as  they  swell  come  into 
direct  contact  with  the  iris  and  press  against  it.  The  same  is  the  case 
when  there  is  pressure  made  upon  the  iris  by  a  lens  M^tAh  is  obliquely 
placed  or  completely  dislocated.  Finally,  there  miQffJ*also  be  adduced 
in  this  connection  those  cases  in  which  an  J^Va- ocular  tumor  or 
cysticercus  in  a  certain  stage  of  develop mei*fc>3fcts  up  a  violent  irido¬ 
cyclitis. 

The  exciting  cause  of  traumatic  iflm^in  cases  of  the  sort  just 
adduced  may  be  of  three  kinds  :  efthe^mechanical  injury  (traction, 
contusion),  chemical  irritation  (e.  the  case  of  contact  with  swollen 
portions  of  the  lens  or  in  the  cg^e  of  a  cysticercus) ;  or,  finally,  infec¬ 
tion  from  without.  The  lastjQjMied  cause  is  without  doubt  the  most 
frequent.  v  ^ 

10.  Irido-Cyclitis  S'wgibthica. — When  inflammation  is  carried  from 
an  eye  suffering  witfTmdo-cyclitis  over  to  the  other  side  and  attacks 
the  other  eye,  whigh  has  hitherto  been  sound,  the  disease  produced  in 
the  latter  is  d^^^ted  by  the  name  of  sympathetic  inflammation. 
This  inflammation,  like  the  primary  one,  makes  its  appearance  under 
the  guise^N^i  irido-cyclitis. 

In  tn^biajority  of  cases  iritis  sympathica  is  preceded  by  a  prodro¬ 
mal  stage.  The  patient  notices  that  during  the  performance  of  fine 
m>r\*Ae'is  suddenly  obliged  to  stop  because  the  work  grows  indistinct 
b>2?ore  his  eyes ;  after  a  period  of  rest  he  is  again  able  to  continue  his 
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work.  This  interference  with  vision  is  caused  by  a  weakness  of  the 
accommodation.  Another  symptom  of  the  prodromal  stage  is  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  light,  and  also,  though  not  often,  violent  pain,  the  latter  appear¬ 
ing  sometimes  at  a  portion  of  the  eye  which  is  symmetrically  placed 
with  reference  to  the  diseased  portion  of  the  other  eye.  These  symp¬ 
toms  are  also  denoted  by  the  name  sympathetic  irritation.  They  may, 
in  rare  cases,  exist  for  years  without  inflammation  supervening.  In 
most  cases,  however,  after  a  short  time  (from  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks) 
they  pass  over  into  manifest  inflammation. 

Sympathetic  inflammation  declares  itself  by  a  development  of  the 
objective  symptoms  of  irido-cyclitis  together  with  an  increase  of  the 
subjective  troubles  just  described.  Ciliary  injection,  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  discoloration  of  the  iris,  and  the  formation  of  synechige  are  found. 
Deposits  are  almost  never  wanting,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  hypopyon 
is  not  ordinarily  present.  Minute  opacities  show  themselves  in  the 
vitreous.  These  changes  sometimes  set  in  insidiously,  sometimes  sud¬ 
denly  with  great  photophobia  and  considerable  pain.  In  the  severest 
cases  the  very  first  attack  of  inflammation  induces  annular  or  total  pos¬ 
terior  synechia  and  occlusion  of  the  pupil ;  in  less  severe  cases  it  is 
possible,  with  suitable  treatment,  to  effect  after  many  weeks  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  inflammation,  although  a  number  of  synechiae  are  left 
behind.  Unfortunately,  after  an  interval  during  which  the  cure  is  ap¬ 
parently  complete,  a  recurrence  of  the  inflammation  almost  invariably 
sets  in.  By  reason  of  this  and  subsequent  recurrences  the^ve  at  length 
is  destroyed,  either  as  the  result  of  increase  of  tension^&IeJto  seclusio 
pupillge)  or  of  a  slowly  developing  atrophy.  Thos^^ases  are  to  be 
classed  as  the  exceptions  which  run  so  favorab^^^  course  that  the 
patient  gets  off  with  a  single  attack  of  inflgm^rj^ion,  and  retains  an 
eye  with  serviceable  sight. 

The  affection  of  the  first  eye ,  which  mv&rVise  to  a  sympathetic  in¬ 
flammation,  is  always  an  irido-cycliti4*arul  is,  in  fact,  almost  without 
exception,  an  irido-cyclitis  trau  matid^)aue  to  a  penetrating  injury  of 
the  eyeball.  All  cases  of  traumati^rido-cyclitis  are  not  equally  fraught 
with  peril  for  the  second  eye.  QjTbe  regarded  as  particularly  danger¬ 
ous  are  :  (1)  Those  cases  iiv^^^h^The  injury  has  affected  the  region  of 
the  ciliary  body,  and  parjdwlarly  if  it  has  left  the  iris  or  the  ciliary 
body  incarcerated  in  t^e^cicatrix.  For  this  reason,  unsuccessful  cases 
of  Graefe’s  cataracWmeration  have  become  a  frequent  cause  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  inflam matLam^ (2)  Cases  in  which  a  foreign  body  has  been  left 
in  the  eye.  4 

The  poiMSfi  time  at  which  the  greatest  danger  of  the  transmission 
of  the  inflammation  exists  is  when  the  irido-cyclitis  in  the  injured  eye 
^Aj^ieight.  Hence  sympathetic  inflammation  makes  its  appear- 
,  r^most  cases,  from  four  to  eight  weeks  after  the  injury  to  the 
has  taken  place.  Later  than  this,  when  the  traumatic  irido- 
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cyclitis  has  subsided  and  the  eye  has  fallen  a  prey  to  atrophy,  there 
need  be  generally  no  fear  of  sympathetic  inflammation  so  long  as  the 
atrophic  eye  is  free  from  inflammation  and  is  not  painful,  either  spon¬ 
taneously  or  to  the  touch.  The  danger  for  the  other  eye  does  not  de¬ 
velop  again  until  the  atrophic  eye  becomes  once  more  the  seat  of  in¬ 
flammation  and  of  pain— an  event  which,  to  be  sure,  very  frequently 
occurs.  The  most  usual  cause  for  these  recurring  attacks  of  inflam¬ 
mation  is  the  persistent  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye  or  the 
continual  shrinking  and  ultimate  ossification  of  the  exudates.  In  this 
way  an  eye  which  has  been  carried  for  many  years  in  an  atrophic  state 
without  causing  trouble  may  suddenly  become  the  cause  of  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  inflammation.  While,  therefore,  the  minimum  period  for  the 
development  of  sympathetic  irido-cyclitis  is  a  few  weeks  (the  shortest 
period  hitherto  observed  is  ten  days),  no  limits  can  be  set  to  the 
maximum  period ;  sympathetic  inflammation  has  been  seen  to  appear 
forty  years  and  more  after  the  injury  of  the  first  eye.  An  eye  which 
has  been  destroyed  in  consequence  of  injury  is  therefore  a  constant 
source  of  danger  to  the  other  eye. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  injured  eye  to  be  perfectly  blind  for  it 
to  excite  sympathetic  inflammation.  Cases  occur  in  which  the  eye  has 
retained  a  remnant  of  visual  power  after  the  injury  and  the  irido¬ 
cyclitis  following  it,  and  has  yet  given  rise  to  sympathetic  inflammation. 
In  that  case  it  may  happen  that  the  sympathetically  affected  eye  un¬ 
dergoes  complete  destruction,  while  the  injured  eye  ^  still  used  to 
see  with. 

It  is  important  to  know — especially  with  referen&ewSb  prognosis  and 
treatment — under  what  conditions  sympathetio^^ffammation  of  the 
second  eye  occurs  only  as  a  rare  exception,  ap^Nmnce  is  generally  not 
to  be  apprehended.  These  conditions  are,;  Hithisis  corneae,  due  to 
suppuration  of  the  cornea  (after  ulcus  acute  blennorrhoea,  etc.). 

2.  Staphyloma  of  the  cornea.  3.  Gjdab-soma  absolutum.  4.  Phthisis 
bulbi  after  panophthalmitis. 

In  what  way  does  the  transf&L  or  the  inflammation  from  one  eye  to 
the  other  take  place  ?  Thi^fcjjftestion  has  not,  up  to  this  time,  been 
definitely  decided.  Mac^  vas  the  first  to  direct  the  attention  of 

physicians  to  the  depend^vbe  of  the  inflammation  of  the  second  eye 
upon  that  of  the  fi^E.Sfiis  idea  of  the  method  of  transmission  was 
that  the  inflam maiiotr  made  its  way  backward  along  the  optic  nerve 
and  passed  overS^g  the  chiasm  to  the  optic  nerve  of  the  other  side, 
in  which  it  te^uJled  forward.  This  explanation  was  afterward  given 
up,  becaq|^he  inflammation  in  the  second  eye  made  its  appearance, 
not  undK  tlhe  guise  of  an  optic  neuritis,  but  under  that  of  an  irido- 
cycli^v  Then,  as  the  uvea  is  supplied  by  the  ciliary  nerves,  the  path 
(^transmission  was  regarded  as  being  in  them.  The  ciliary  nerves  of 
two  sides  are  not  connected  with  each  other  directly,  as  is  the  case 
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with  the  optic  nerves  through  the  chiasm  ;  hence  the  transmission  of 
inflammation  in  this  case  can  not  be  conceived  of  as  a  direct  one.  On 
the  contrary,  we  should  have  to  assume  that  the  ciliary  nerves  starting 
from  the  inflamed  eye  cause  an  irritation  in  the  nerve  center,  which  is 
transmitted  like  a  reflex  to  the  ciliary  nerves  of  the  other  side  and  to 
their  termination  in  the  eye. 

Recently  many  (Leber,  Deutschmann,  and  others)  have  returned  to 
the  old  theory  of  transmission  through  the  optic  nerves.  It  is  supposed 
that,  through  the  injury  of  one  eye,  micro-organisms  are  introduced 
into  it  and  multiply  there.  Then  they  are  supposed  to  travel  along 
the  optic  nerve  and  its  sheaths  from  one  eye  across  to  the  other  and  to 
excite  inflammation  in  the  latter. 

B.  Secondary  Iritis  and  Irido-cyclitis  are  the  varieties  which  develop 
through  transfer  of  inflammation  from  neighboring  organs  to  the  iris 
and  ciliary  body.  Inflammations  of  the  cornea  are  the  lesions  that 
most  frequently  give  rise  to  it;  above  all  the  suppurative  keratides, 
which  are  very  frequently  indeed  complicated  with  iritis.  Of  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  scleritis,  it  is  the  deep  form  that  leads  to  inflammation  of  the 
iris  and  the  ciliary  body.  More  rarely,  inflammations  pass  forward 
from  the  posterior  section  of  the  eye  to  the  iris.  Among  conditions 
that  produce  this  result  are  chorioiditis  and  detachment  of  the  retina. 
The  iritides  thus  produced  are  usually  of  a  lighter  sort  or  are  chronic, 
insidious  forms.  Finally,  we  may  also  put  down  under  the  head  of  sec¬ 
ondary  iritis  the  cases  of  iritis  traumatica,  already  adduogjL  in  which 
the  iris  is  not  affected  by  direct  traumatism,  as  the  iri^^fiJfc  to  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  lens,  to  luxation  of  the  lens,  to  intra-ocula^@mors,  to  cysti- 
cercus,  etc. 

That  form  of  syphilitic  iritis  which  is  associa&^with  the  formation  of 
nodules  is  generally  designated  under  the  name^flCmis  gummosa.  For  it  was 
believed  that  these  nodular  exudates  were  nec(fcsaily  to  be  regarded  as  gummy 
tumors  on  account  of  their  sharply  circumscMbeoform,  which  gives  them  some¬ 
times  just  the  appearance  of  small  neopla^i^s.  If  we  agreed  to  this  view  we 
should  have  to  ascribe  this  form  of  g^philitic  iritis  to  the  tertiary  stage  of 
syphilis,  which  is  specially  charactei^a'my  circumscribed  exudates  (gummata) 
resembling  new  formations.  B^  in  siloing  we  should  be  contradicting  clini¬ 
cal  observation,  which  shows  tha^iritis  with  the  formation  of  nodules  always 
occurs  simultaneously  witb<frh\£ymptoms  of  the  secondary  stage.  We  are  hence 
justified  in  comparing  theV^fules  in  the  iris  with  the  papules  and  condylomata, 
which  also  belong  tatgj^  stage,  and  in  designating  the  iritis  as  iritis  papulosa 
or  condylomatosa  (W&kter).  Another  argument  against  the  gummy  nature  of 
the  nodules  in  |h|SSris  the  fact  that  they  never  break  down  nor  suppurate,  as 
gummata  are  Apt  to  do.  True  gummata  of  the  iris  do  exist,  however,  but  they 
are  extremejSXre. 

ApartAom  its  physical  signs,  the  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  iritis  will,  of  course, 
al  wayl^uVeJto  be  based  upon  the  history  of  the  case  or  upon  the  demonstration  of 
theittesmice  of  syphilis  in  the  patient.  But  should  we  call  every  iritis  which  has 
^characteristic  marks  syphilitic,  simply  because  it  occurs  in  a  syphilitic  person? 
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In  the  majority  of  cases,  to  be  sure,  we  should  be  right,  since  syphilis  is,  in  fact, 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  iritis ;  but  still  a  syphilitic  patient  may  also  acquire 
an  iritis  from  any  other  cause  whatever.  In  the  absence  of  other  guides,  the  in¬ 
dication  in  every  case  is  to  initiate  an  antisyphilitic  treatment.  This  will,  in 
most  cases,  cause  rapid  improvement  in  iritis  of  syphilitic  origin,  while  other 
kinds  of  cases  are  but  little  or  not  at  all  affected ;  from  which  fact  a  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  as  to  the  source  of  the  iritis.  The  effect  of  antisyphilitic  treat¬ 
ment  is  also  of  assistance  in  making  the  diagnosis  in  those  cases  in  which  we 
are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  nodule  in  the  iris  is  of  syphilitic  nature  or  must 
be  regarded  as  a  new  formation  (sarcoma,  tubercle). 

Syphilitic  iritis  also  occurs  during  intra-uterine  life;  the  children  then  come 
into  the  world  with  the  remains  of  it,  such  as  synecliise,  occlusion  of  the  pupil, 
atrophy  of  the  iris,  and  even  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 

As  regards  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  we  find  that,  if  we  except  relapsing 
fever,  they  only  exceptionally  give  rise  to  iritis.  We  are  acquainted  with  cases 
of  iritis  following  pneumonia,  intermittent  fever,  typhus,  influenza,  variola,  ery¬ 
sipelas,  and  mumps.  The  iritis,  moreover,  that  sometimes  accompanies  herpes 
zoster,  should  probably  be  put  down  under  this  head. 

Of  the  chronic  diseases,  I  have  seen  general  alopecia  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a  severe  irido-cyclitis;  and  by  many  chronic  nephritis  is  adduced  as  a  cause 
of  iritis. 

Some  few  cases  are  known  in  which  a  transient  iritis  with  hypopyon  recurred 
regularly  with  the  menses  in  women. 

Sympathetic  Ophthalmia. — The  symptoms  of  sympathetic  irritation  which 
generally  precede  the  inflammation  are  regarded  by  many  as  something  entirely 
different  from  the  latter  and  having  no  connection  with  it.  They  are  thought 
to  be  produced  through  the  ciliary  nerves,  while  the  transmission  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation  takes  place  through  the  optic  nerves.  It  is  addim^oa^  a  proof  of  the 
essential  difference  between  irritation  and  inflammation/rtuhr  the  former  is  cer¬ 
tainly  and  permanently  relieved  by  the  enucleatioiL/ftJtne  eye  originally  af¬ 
fected,  while  this  operation  is  powerless  against  sympathetic  inflammation.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  in  vefcj^»any  cases  the  symptoms  of 
inflammation  develop  so  gradually  and  inxpqrQ^tibly  from  the  symptoms  of 
sympathetic  irritation  that  no  sharp  line  ofdjsmiction  can  be  drawn  between 
the  two,  and  the  inflammation  appears  $$nly  in  the  light  of  an  exacerbation  of 
the  prodromal  irritation. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  sympattoip^c  disease  may  appear  not  only  in  the  form 
of  an  irido-cyclitis,  but  also  undj^s'ome  other  guise.  The  greatest  variety  of 
affections  have  been  descril^l  as  sympathetic.  Among  non-inflammatory  affec¬ 
tions,  cases  of  paralysis  oL^^mmodation,  of  amblyopia,  and  of  blepharospasm 
have  been  adduced  as/^mj^ithetic ;  among  inflammatory  affections  in  the  pos¬ 
terior  division  of  the  neuritis,  chorioiditis,  and  glaucoma;  and  in  the  an¬ 
terior  division  of^DGjeye,  conjunctivitis  and  keratitis.  Most  of  these  accounts 
are  to  be  receivq^Svith  great  caution,  because  observers  have  often  gone  too  far 
in  taking  the^mpathetic  nature  of  the  disease  for  granted.  The  fact  that  an 
eye  has  bra  fiQie  s  t  r  o y e d  through  traumatism  by  no  means  justifies  us  in  regard¬ 
ing,  wilho^  further  proof,  any  subsequent  disease  of  the  other  eye  as  sympa- 
thethjAThis  assumption  should  be  made  only  when  such  disease  presents  the 
diafyjfceristic  clinical  picture  of  sympathetic  irido-cyclitis,  or  when,  upon  the 
Mfccleation  of  the  eye  first  diseased,  the  symptoms  in  the  second  eye  recede  too 
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rapidly  to  be  accounted  for  upon  any  other  assumption  than  that  the  affection 
of  the  second  eye  was  caused  by  that  of  the  first.  The  converse  of  this  inference 
does  not  hold  good — that  is,  the  fact  that  enucleation  of  the  first  eye  does  not 
influence  the  course  of  the  disease  in  the  second  is  no  argument  against  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  nature  of  the  lesion;  indeed,  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  when 
sympathetic  ophthalmia  has  once  broken  out,  enucleation  of  the  eye  first  dis¬ 
eased  is  not  generally  able  to  cause  much  change. 

Can  an  irido-cyclitis  of  non-traumatic  origin  be  transmitted  to  the  other  eye  ? 
We  very  often  see  irido-cyclitis  develop  spontaneously  first  in  one  eye,  then  in 
the  other.  But  we  must  not  therefore  at  once  conclude  that  the  inflammation 
has  been  transmitted  from  one  eye  to  the  other.  It  may  be  that  we  have  to  do 
with  a  deeply  seated  common  cause,  generally  of  constitutional  nature,  which 
makes  itself  felt  first  upon  one  eye,  then  upon  the  other.  Nevertheless,  un¬ 
doubted  cases  of  sympathetic  inflammation  have  also  been  observed  without  any 
antecedent  traumatism  or  perforation  of  the  envelopes  of  the  eyeball.  In  this 
category  belong  the  instances  of  irido-cyclitis  in  the  case  of  intra-ocular  tumor 
and  of  cysticercus,  in  which  the  presence  of  a  constitutional  disorder  as  the 
common  cause  of  the  disease  of  the  two  eyes  can  be  excluded.  The  fact  de¬ 
serves  mention  that  the  wearing  of  an  artificial  eye  over  an  atrophic  stump  may 
be  the  source  of  sympathetic  inflammation  through  the  irritation  which  it  causes. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  transmission  of  the  inflammation,  the  view  that  it 
takes  place  by  the  way  of  the  optic  nerves  is  chiefly  based  upon  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Deutschmann.  In  animals,  it  is  not  possible  to  excite  by  the  injury  of 
one  eye  a  sympathetic  inflammation  in  the  other.  Hence  Deutschmann  has  em¬ 
ployed  another  method,  namely,  the  injection  of  cultivations  of  fungi  (especially 
of  the  staphylococcus)  either  into  the  eye  itself  or  beneath  the  sheath  of  the 
optic  nerve.  He  found  that  the  fungi  traveled  from  the  site  of  infection  along 
the  optic  nerves  to  the  brain.  At  the  base  of  the  brain  they  i^mcgieir  way  to 
the  optic  nerve  of  the  other  side,  and  passed  down  upon  thi^^fhe  eye.  Here 
they  set  up  an  inflammation  in  the  form  of  a  neuritis  of  the  intra-ocular  end  of 
the  optic  nerve,  and  with  this,  in  one  or  two  cases,  ^iJSindo-cyclitis  was  as¬ 
sociated.  The  animals,  moreover,  speedily  perished^rom  general  infection. 
Whether  the  inflammation  which  Deutschmam^kmiuced  in  this  way  in  the 
second  eye  is  identical  with  sympathetic  inflammation  in  man  has  not  yet,  to  be 
sure,  been  certainly  established. 

71.  Treatment  of  Iritis  and  CjmlrHs. — In  every  case  of  iritis  and 
cyclitis  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  orfAe  one  hand,  to  combat  the  local 
symptoms  ( indicatio  morbi)ifpb*$e  other,  to  remove  the  causes  lying 
at  their  foundation  (mdica^S^xnt salts).  In  those  cases  in  which  an 
etiological  factor  is  nototaso/mstrable,  we  are  thrown  back  solely  upon 
the  symptomatic  treatmem. 

1.  Symptom  at  fo^&tpatment. — Atropine  is  the  most  important  rem¬ 
edy  in  iritis.  In^sjmch  as  it  contracts  the  iris,  it  necessarily  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  am^^Df  blood  in  its  vessels,  and  hence  directly  counteracts 
the  hypen$mk  By  paralyzing  the  sphincter  it  fulfills  a  second  indi¬ 
cation  whiclr  requires  every  inflamed  organ  to  be  put  at  rest ;  the  con- 
stantVS\ajid-fro  movement  of  the  pupil  is  completely  arrested  by 
atr^pjn^  The  third  action  of  atropine  consists  in  its  rupturing  poste- 
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rior  synechiae  which  already  exist  and  in  its  counteracting  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  new  ones,  through  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  that  it  causes. 
The  amount  of  atropine  administered  must  be  carefully  regulated 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  intensity  of  the  iritis.  During  the 
period  of  increase  of  the  inflammation  it  is  usually  difficult  to  obtain 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  because  a  spasm  of  the  sphincter  exists.  In 
this  case  we  must  instill  atropine  several  times  a  day.  If  this  does  no 
good,  we  place  a  little  granule  of  atropine  in  substance  in  the  conjunc¬ 
tival  sac  (for  the  necessary  precautions,  see  page  276) ;  this  is  better 
than  to  instill  the  solution  too  frequently,  by  doing  which  irritation  of 
the  conjunctiva  (atropine  catarrh)  is  readily  set  up.  By  the  simul¬ 
taneous  employment  of  cocaine  the  action  of  atropine  may  be  height¬ 
ened.  When  the  inflammation  is  abating,  atropine  is  simply  instilled 
often  enough  to  keep  the  pupil  constantly  dilated. 

In  cases  of  irido-cyclitis  in  which  the  implication  of  the  ciliary  body 
is  particularly  prominent,  and  also  in  cases  of  pure  cyclitis,  atropine 
is  not  always  well  borne.  For,  in  proportion  as  the  iris  becomes  nar¬ 
rower  and  its  vessels  can  contain  less  blood,  the  vessels  of  the  ciliary 
body  are  overdistended,  since  they  have  to  take  up  the  blood  which 
finds  no  lodgment  in  the  iris.  Hence,  in  such  cases,  we  must  be  very 
cautious  in  the  use  of  atropine,  and  must  suspend  it  whenever  we  find 
that  the  pain  increases  after  the  instillation.  So  also,  when  an  irido¬ 
cyclitis  is  combined  with  elevation  of  tension,  the  atropine  must  be 
stopped  and,  if  necessary,  replaced  by  a  miotic. 

In  violent  inflammation,  moist  warm  compresses  q£*poultices  afford 
the  best  results,  especially  for  the  relief  of  pain.  compresses  are 

generally  not  well  borne,  and  are  suitable  only  ftff^ecent  cases  of  trau¬ 
matic  iritis. 

Extensive  bloodletting  by  means  of  sixj&^n  leeches  applied  to  the 
temple,  or  by  a  Heurteloup’s  artificial  le??«Wmay  very  greatly  diminish 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  in  the  foidVeases ;  not  infrequently  directly 
after  such  a  bloodletting  the  pupil  foiMhe  first  time  yields  to  the  action 
of  atropine,  while  before  this  itHiaa  remained  in  a  constant  state  of 
spasmodic  contraction. 

If  the  disease  lasts  a  the  bloodletting  may,  if  needed,  be 

repeated  once  or  twice.^QHie  production  of  profuse  diaphoresis  often 
has  a  very  marked  efficrb^fsee  page  282). 

Operative  procecfoms  are  for  the  most  part  indicated  more  in  the 
sequelae  of  iritfs^Ban  in  recent  inflammation.  Paracentesis  is  per¬ 
formed  whene©  increase  of  tension  sets  in.  It  may  also  be  tried  in 
cases  of  Ims^persisiing  inflammation  which  will  not  yield  to  other 
remedie^  As  the  aqueous  escapes,  the  deposits  upon  the  cornea  are 
oftemAashed  out  with  it,  and  their  escape  can  be  facilitated  by  rubbing 
th^rS  ea ;  but  the  removal  of  such  deposits  is  not  the  proper  aim  of 
r^pacentesis.  Iridectomy  is  performed,  but  not  while  inflammation 
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still  exists,  save  in  very  exceptional  cases,  since  if  we  perform  it  then 
we  should  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  newly  made  pupil  would  be  closed 
up  again  owing  to  a  continuance  of  the  exudative  process.  Hence  we 
undertake  an  iridectomy  only  when  we  are  compelled  to  do  so  because  of 
the  development  of  an  increase  of  tension,  or  as  a  last  resort  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  iritis  when  all  other  means  have  failed.  Otherwise 
we  wait  until  the  inflammation  has  run  its  course,  and  then  perform  an 
iridectomy,  either  because  a  seclusio  or  occlusio  pupillae  has  developed, 
or  as  a  prophylactic  in  relapsing  iritis  to  prevent  further  recurrences. 
And,  in  fact,  in  many  cases,  an  end  is  put  once  and  for  all  to  recur¬ 
rences  by  this  means ;  in  other  cases,  however,  this  successful  result 
fails  to  occur. 

A  proper  regulation  of  the  mode  of  life  in  iritis  requires  first  of  all 
protection  from  the  light,  not  only  on  account  of  the  photophobia  that 
is  generally  present,  but  also  because  light  excites  the  pupil  to  contrac¬ 
tion.  For  the  latter  reason  the  protection  against  light  must  be  applied 
to  both  eyes,  since  with  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  one  eye  that  of 
the  other  also  tends  to  contract.  The  patient  is  kept  in  a  moderately 
darkened  room,  or  is  made  to  wear  dark  goggles.  This  is  better  than  a 
bandage,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  to  both  eyes.  The  patient 
should  be  moderate  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  should  abstain  from 
spirituous  beverages.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  secure  bodily  rest 
by  the  avoidance  of  all  physical  exertion  and  in  severe  cases  by  rest  in 
bed.  The  healthy  eye  should  not  be  strained  by  reading, ^tc.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  important  to  see  that  the  bowels  move  easilyy^^ 

2.  Causal  Indication. — With  reference  to  the  gjjmtogical  factor, 
syphilitic  iritis  gives  the  most  favorable  progno^Synce  it  generally 
yields  promptly  to  an  energetic  antisyphilitic  /fcaptment.  The  chief 
requisite  here  is  promptness  of  action,  since  vmStfe  dealing  with  a  lesion 
in  which  a  few  days  may  produce  grea^m^lasting  damage  (by  the 
formation  of  a  seclusio  or  occlusio  pupiljne^-^Hence  mercury  is  selected, 
and  this  is  best  applied  in  the  form  afvtomction  (two  to  four  grammes 
of  blue  ointment  being  rubbed  in^daily).  The  inunctions  should  be 
kept  up  until  the  diseased  eye  l^Jrfecome  perfectly  free  from  discolor¬ 
ation  and  then  potassium  iodide  (up  to  three  grammes  a  day)  may  be 
used  for  after-treatment.  iritis  due  to  hereditary  syphilis  less 
value  is  attributed  to  ^pecrnc  antisyphilitic  treatment  and  more  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  onanism  as  a  whole. 

In  iritis  rheitnmDica  sodium  salicylate  is  administered,  although 
not  always  withJ^cess.  This  drug  also  does  good  service  sometimes 
in  other  fqrafl^of  iritis,  especially  in  iritis  gonorrhoica  and  iritis  dia¬ 
betica.  te  former  variety  I  have  also  employed  with  advantage 

the  oil  ^Agaultheria  (fifteen  drops  per  diem  in  capsules). 

traumatica  the  causal  factor  is  first  of  all  to  be  eliminated, 
incase  it  still  continues  to  act.  Foreign  bodies  are  to  be  removed 
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from  the  iris ;  portions  of  the  iris  that  are  much  contused  or  are  in¬ 
carcerated  are  to  be  excised.  A  swelling  or  luxated  lens  causing  iritis 
must  be  removed  from  the  eye.  To  combat  the  inflammation  of  the 
iris,  iced  compresses  are  employed  in  very  recent  cases  in  addition  to 
the  atropine.  With  respect  to  those  traumatic  iri tides  which  follow  an 
operation,  the  most  important  part  belongs  to  prophylaxis.  This  con¬ 
sists  in  strict  antisepsis  during  the  operation ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
since  this  has  been  employed  such  iritides  have  become  much  more 
rare. 

Irido-cyclitis  sympathies  too,  is  very  amenable  to  prophylaxis,  while, 
when  it  has  once  broken  out,  it  often  resists  treatment  of  every  kind. 

(a)  The  only  certain  prophylactic  treatment  of  sympathetic  inflam¬ 

mation  consists  in  enucleation  of  the  eye  which  might  give  rise  to 
it.  This  is  the  case  in  every  eye  which  has  been  made  blind  by  injury 
and  is  painful  either  spontaneously  or  upon  pressure.  Most  emphati¬ 
cally  requiring  enucleation  are  eyes  which  are  suspected  to  contain  a 
foreign  body.  A  contra-indication  to  enucleation  is  present  only  when 
the  injured  eye  has  still  a  serviceable  residue  of  visual  power  or  can 
get  it  through  an  operation.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  enucleation 
should,  under  the  circumstances  above  given,  be  performed  without  de¬ 
lay.  At  the  utmost,  if  the  patient  can  not  bring  himself  to  consent 
to  enucleation,  it  is  permissible  to  wait  until  the  prodromal  symptoms 
of  sympathetic  disease  make  their  appearance,  since  even  in  this  stage 
enucleation  is  generally  still  able  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  inflammation.  AA 

(b)  When  sympathetic  ophthalmia  has  already  bm^nnut,  the  effect 

of  enucleation  is  uncertain.  In  the  lighter  caso^^4ppears  to  exert  a 
favorable  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  syrm^fchetic  inflammation ; 
in  severe  cases,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  use  and  appears  some¬ 

times  actually  to  increase  the  inflam ma^fc^fejn  the  second  eye.  Hence 
we  wait  for  an  abatement  of  the  infkrn*m#tory  symptoms  in  the  second 
eye  before  performing  enucleation.Jx 

The  sympathetic  inflam matmiNirself  is  to  be  treated  according  to 
general  rules.  Of  especial  imphfifance  is  the  protection  of  the  diseased 
eye  from  light,  which  is  perfectly  attained  by  long-continued 

bandaging  of  the  eye.  SSS&rations  generally  give  a  bad  result,  since 
they  start  up  the  iiHfemj$ation  again,  so  that  the  newly  formed  pupil 
is  once  more  closed  Vy^resh  exudate.  Hence  operations  are  done  only 
when  it  is  absoiu&)y  requisite  (e.  g.,  when  done  on  account  of  increase 
of  tension) ;  o^fiyr  operations,  such  as,  for  example,  an  iridectomy  for 
optical  pqrpoj&s,  are  put  off  as  long  as  possible,  preferably  for  years. 

72.  ^rearanent  of  the  Sequelae  of  Iritis  and  Irido-cyclitis. — Isolated 
postQ^iorsynechice  can  often  be  ruptured  by  the  employment  of  atro- 
pih|*Vther  by  itself  or  in  combination  with  cocaine.  Here  it  is  not  so 
Auch  a  long- continued  action  as  a  very  energetic  one  that  is  required, 
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and  this  is  most  certainly  secured  by  placing  atropine  in  substance  in 
the  conjunctival  sac.  Still  more  effectual  sometimes  is  the  alternate 
use  of  miotics  and  mydriatics,  the  pupil  beifig  first  contracted  with 
eserine,  then  suddenly  and  energetically  dilated  with  atropine.  But 
since  the  iris  is  made  hyperaemic  by  eserine,  attempts  of  this  sort  must 
not  be  made  until  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the 
iritis. 

It  is  frequently  possible  to  rupture  synechias  which  are  narrow  and 
drawn  out  into  a  point,  while  broad  synechias  (such  as  occur  after  syph¬ 
ilitic  or  sympathetic  iritis)  withstand  all  attempts. 

Annular  posterior  synechia  (seclusio  pupillas)  demands  iridectomy 
unconditionally,  the  object  being  to  restore  the  communication  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers.  The  operation  is  often  difficult 
on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  anterior  chamber  (due  to  protru¬ 
sion  of  the  iris),  and  also  on  account  of  the  atrophy  of  the  iris.  Accord- 
ingly,  we  must  often  be  contented  if  we  succeed  in  making  a  small 
opening  in  the  iris.  Then  the  anterior  chamber,  in  consequence  of  the 
restoration  of  the  connection  between  the  two  chambers,  regains  its 
normal  depth,  so  that  a  second  iridectomy  can  be  performed  later  under 
more  favorable  conditions. 

Total  posterior  synechia  also  requires  iridectomy,  which,  however, 
is  often  void  of  result,  as  on  account  of  the  adhesion  between  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  iris  and  the  lens  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  excise  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  piece  of  the  iris,  or  because  the  pigment  lay er^ the  iris, 
which  has  grown  fast  to  the  lens,  remains  attached  to  it.  Hj\si3bh  cases 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  the  lens,  too,  ed&if  it  is  still 
transparent  (Wenzel’s  extraction,  see  remarks  to  If  the  lens 

is  atrophied  or  absent,  iridotomy  is  indicated  (se^^J&7). 

Too  much  caution  can  not  be  inculcated  in  i^ga^osto  the  senseless  way  in 
which  atropine  is  often  used,  as  it  still  is,  unfototurcs^ely,  by  many  general  prac¬ 
titioners,  who  instill  atropine  in  every  kind  of/evMisease.  In  many  cases— e.  g., 
in  conjunctival  catarrh — atropine  is  not^nhrsuperfluous,  but  also  causes  the 
patient  annoyance  through  the  disturha^fe&of  vision  produced  by  its  use ;  and 
in  eyes  which  have  a  tendency  to^kl^coma,  atropine  may  actually  inflict 
great  injury  by  determining  an  of  acute  glaucoma.  Accordingly,  atro¬ 

pine  should  be  employed  onjy^ph  quite  specific  indications,  and  should  be 
applied  no  oftener  than  is  ^eqlisite  to  obtain  just  the  result  desired.  Even 
in  iritis  atropine  is  useless  iFthe  pupillary  margin  is  adherent  to  the  capsule 
throughout,  and  the  in^BHce  can  not  retract. 

If,  after  an  iritisL^mgJor  two  posterior  synechise  are  left  which  do  not  rupture 
when  atropine  i^m^getically  employed,  we  abstain  from  further  treatment  of 
them,  since  th&o^nerally  do  no  harm  to  the  eye.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
entirely  desisted  rrom  releasing  them  by  operation  (corelysis).  When,  however, 
an  annu^S^echia  is  present,  we  ought  not  to  let  it  stay,  but  must  make  an 
indect%jmy^r  This  is  also  indicated  in  those  cases  in  which  the  seclusion  of  the 
§Jtot  yet  indeed  complete,  but  is  on  the  verge  of  being  so,  only  one  small 
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spot  of  the  pupillary  margin  being  free  from  it.  For  if  we  are  dealing  with  a 
chronic  irido-cyclitis,  we  can  count  upon  this  small  spot  soon  becoming  adhei- 
ent  too,  and  in  that  case  it  is  better  not  to  wait  for  the  seclusion  of  the  pupil 
to  become  complete.  It  is  particularly  advisable  not  to  do  so  if  the  patient 
lives  far  from  the  physician,  and  might  perhaps  let  the  proper  moment  for  the 
iridectomy  pass  by. 

In  seclusio  pupillse  the  iridectomy  is  made  upward.  If  occlusio  pupillae  is 
simultaneously  present,  we  should,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  an  op¬ 
tical  iridectomy  in  §  155,  make  the  coloboma  to  the  inner  side  and  below.  But 
even  in  these  cases  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  iridectomy  upward,  because  it  is 
so  often  the  case  that  the  lens  afterward  becomes  opaque,  and  in  that  case  a 
coloboma  situated  above  will  be  of  advantage  in  performing  the  extraction  that 


will  be  required  later. 

In  cases  of  chronic  irido-chorioiditis,  iridectomy  is  not  only  mechanically 
efficient  by  removing  the  seclusio  pupilke,  but  it  also  has  a  favorable  influence 
upon  the  entire  nutritive  condition  of  the  eye.  The  vitreous  clears  up  and  the 
sight  improves,  often  for  quite  a  long  time.  If  an  operation  is  done  upon  eyes 
which  have  already  begun  to  grow  softer— that  is,  are  on  the  road  to  atrophy— 
the  eye  in  favorable  cases  fills  out  again,  and  the  ocular  tension  becomes  normal. 

Although  enucleation  generally  affords  a  sure  safeguard  against  sympathetic 
inflammation  of  the  other  eye,  nevertheless  a  series  of  cases  is  known  in  which, 
in  spite  of  enucleation,  inflammation  has  subsequently  made  its  appearance.  In 
every  instance  it  has  set  in  within  a  short  time — from  a  few  days  to  a  few'  weeks 

_ after  the  enucleation.*  It  must  probably,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  at  the 

time  of  the  enucleation  the  transfer  of  the  inflammation  had  already  begun . 
Yet  even  in  this  case  enucleation  does  not  fail  to  exert  a  favorable  effect,  since 
in  the  great  majority  of  these  cases  the  sympathetic  inflammation  runs  an  un¬ 
usually  favorable  course,  probably  because  the  removal&Qlie^first  eye  prevents 
the  constant  emission  from  it  of  new  impulses  production  of  inflam¬ 

mation. 


II.  Injuries  of  t&^-cris. 

73.  In  addition  to  what  has  beeOtfNady  said  in  the  previous  sec¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  injuries  of  the  ife  ffml  their  consequences,  the  follow¬ 
ing  special  varieties  of  injury,  w]0b  are  most  frequently  observed  after 
contusions  of  the  eye,  may  bOyentioned  : 

1.  Under  the  name  oltyufodialysis  f  is  designated  the  separation 
of  the  iris  from  the  ^uGjfymody.  We  then  find  on  one  side,  at  the 
ciliary  margin  of  th^raj^a  black  crescent  which  is  formed  by  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  iris^fr^m  its  insertion  at  this  spot,  so  that  we  can  look 
into  the  inteyia*  oHlm  eye  (Fig.  101).  When  the  separation  is  pretty 
considerable^*!? edge  of  the  lens  (Z),  the  ciliary  processes  (p),  and  the 
fibers  <*f  Jfh£-«onula  of  Zinn  stretching  between  the  two  can  be  recog- 
nizedS^Otfbans  of  lateral  illumination  in  the  gap  that  is  thus  produced. 
Th|  pipil  has  lost  its  round  form,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pupillary 
tin  toward  the  side  of  the  iridodialysis  has  shortened  so  as  to  oc- 

*  The  longest  interval  so  far  observed  has  been  thirty-two  days  (Snellen), 
f  From  Tpis,  iris,  and  BidKvais,  separation. 
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cupy  the  chord  of  an  arc  instead  of  the  arc  itself  (Fig.  101,  a).  The 
cause  of  this  inward  displacement  of  the  pupillary  margin  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  separated  portion  of  the  iris  is  stretched  in  a  straight  line 
by  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter.  By  this  means  it  is  withdrawn 
from  its  insertion  in  the  ciliary  body,  and  its  reunion  with  the  latter  is 
rendered  forever  impossible.  The  sight  is  but  little  affected  by  irido- 
dialysis ;  the  only  thing  being  that,  if  the  eye  is  not  accurately  focused, 


Fig.  101.— Iridodialysis.  Magnified  2x1. 

The  pupillary  margin  at  a  is  sloped  off  so  as  to  form  a  straight  line.  At  a  point  corresponding  to 
this  spot  the  iris  is  separated  from  the  ciliary  body  and  is  narrower  and  somewhat  wrinkled. 
In  the  interval  between  the  iris  and  the  margin  of  the  cornea  are  seen  the  margin  of  the 
lens,  l ,  and  the  apices  of  the  ciliary  processes,  p  :  the  fine  radiating  striation  between  the 
two  structures  represents  the  zonula  of  Zinn.  k,  circulus  iridis  minor  ;  c,  contraction  fur¬ 
rows. 


monocular  diplopia  may  occur,  due  to  the  formation  upon  the  retina 
of  an  image  both  by  means  of  the  pupil  and  also  of  the  peripheral  open¬ 
ing  (see  §  122). 

Iridodialysis  may  occur  to  any  extent,  from  a  scarcely  perceptible 
tear  to  complete  separation  of  the  iris  from  its  ciliary  att^Xment.  In 
the  latter  case  the  iris  rolls  up  into  a  ball  which  sin  e  bottom 

of  the  chamber,  and  which  by  the  next  day  has  shnwA&fcn  into  an  in¬ 
conspicuous  little  gray  mass.  If  a  rupture  of  thfSciera  has  been  at 
the  same  time  produced  by  the  injury,  the  ted  iris  may  be  ex¬ 

pelled  altogether  from  the  eye  through  th^Q^ieral  wound.  In  both 
cases  complete  absence  of  the  iris,  iridekqnycr*  or  aniridia  f  trauma¬ 
tica  is  produced.  Again,  a  partial  exm^lsion  of  the  iris  from  the  eye 
may  occur,  especially  in  cases  of  ruptrfoJ  of  the  sclera,  and  thus  a  trau¬ 
matic  coloboma  is  produced. 

2.  Radiating  lacerations  start  from  the  pupil.  These  may 

extend  to  the  ciliary  margin^  so  that  the  pupil  at  the  site  of  laceration 
appears  to  be  prolonged  ^jthe  form  of  a  pointed  Gothic  arch  to  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  102).  Such  large  lacerations,  however,  are 
rare.  Generally  thqQajppillary  margin  is  simply  torn  into  a  little,  and 
the  laceration  gatfe^so  slightly  that  it  is  discovered  only  upon  careful 
examination^esfi^ially  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  Such  small 
laceration O^S^he  most  frequent  cause  of  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
(mydriasdswazimatica)  which  develops  after  contusions  and  which  is 
found^Nflion  the  weakening  or  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  due  to  the 


O 


rom  Ipis  and  ipy/xla,  loneliness,  want. 


f  From  a  privative,  and  Ipis. 
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laceration.  In  such  cases,  for  the  most  part,  a  moderate  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  remains  permanently. 

The  ciliary  muscle,  too,  may  be  paralyzed  by  a  contusion,  as  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  diminution  of  the  amplitude  of  accommodation  (recession 
of  the  near  point). 

3.  Inversion  of  the  iris  (Ammon)  consists  in  its  being  turned  back 
so  as  to  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the  ciliary  body  (o,  Fig.  103).  The  iris 
then  can  not  be  seen  occupying  its  normal  place,  and  looks  as  though 


► 


Fig.  102.— Radial  Lacerations  of  the  Iris. 

Above  lies  a  large  laceration,  whose  edges  gape  widely  and  whose  upper  extremity,  which  does 
not  reach  to  the  ciliary  border,  is  rounded  off.  The  smaller  laceration,  which  lies  close  to 
the  larger  one  on  the  inner  side  of  the  pupil,  retains  its  original  acute-angled  shape.  The 
pupil  is  dilated,  and  obviously  lacks  the  black  rim  of  retinal  pigment  in  that  part  of  its  cir¬ 
cumference  occupied  by  the  lacerations. 

it  were  absent  altogether.  Total  inversion  of  the  iris  is  very  rare.  Par¬ 
tial  dislocation  backward  is  more  frequently  observed.  At  the  spot 
where  this  takes  place  the  iris  seems  to  be  wanting,  and  a  coloboma  ap¬ 
pears  to  exist  just  as  if  an  iridectomy  had  been  made.  \ 

Injuries  of  the  iris  are  generally  accompanied  bj^^^jiorrhage  into 
the  anterior  chamber.  The  blood  which  arises  frffijthe  ruptured  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  iris  sinks  rapidly  to  the  bottom  of  hamber  (hyphcema). 
and  for  the  most  part  disappears  by  resm^jhn  within  a  few  days, 
Then,  and  not  before,  are  we  able  to  investigate  completely  the  damage 
which  the  iris  has  suffered  from  th^mpSry,  and  we  find  perhaps  an 
iridodialysis  or  radiating  laceration^  Hut  often  even  then  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  discover  a  solution  of  co^nuity  in  the  iris,  and  so  the  source 
of  the  bleeding  remains  unkn^p.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  blood 
is  supposed  to  come  from  gjQkration  of  Schlemm’s  canal  (Ozermak). 

Treatment. — If  the^wtoms  of  irritation  after  the  injury  are  par¬ 
ticularly  marked,  w&,  rfptoy  compresses  for  several  days ;  in  other 
cases  it  is  sufficiedtj^keep  the  injured  eye  under  a  bandage  and  to 
insure  quiet  opL^jie  part  of  the  patient,  secured,  if  need  be,  by  rest  in 
bed.  If  an  iji^Jnalysis  can  be  made  out,  we  instill  atropine  in  order 
that  the 4c</Mrac ting  sphincter  shall  not  draw  the  iris  farther  away 
from  iijSrohit  of  attachment ;  in  radiating  lacerations,  however,  atro¬ 
pine  d^ontra-indicated,  because  it  would  make  the  lacerations  gape 
sKU>rliore.  For  the  reabsorption  of  large  quantities  of  blood  diapho¬ 
retic  treatment  may  be  initiated.  Iritis  is  generally  not  to  be  appe¬ 
nded  after  injuries  of  the  iris  not  connected  with  perforation  of 
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the  membranes  of  the  eye.  With  reference  to  the  treatment  of  per¬ 
forating  injuries,  see  page  237. 

Iridodialysis  is  sometimes  unintentionally  produced  in  operations  upon  the 
iris.  If  the  eye  that  is  being  operated  upon  makes  a  violent  movement  at  the 
moment  when  the  operator  grasps  the  iris 
with  the  forceps,  the  iris  may  by  this 
means  be  separated  from  its  insertion  to 
a  varying  extent,  or  even  be  torn  out  of 
the  eye.  Great  haemorrhage  into  the  an¬ 
terior  chamber  is  always  the  result  of  this 
unfortunate  accident.  In  iridectomy  done 
on  account  of  occlusion  of  the  pupil, 
iridodialysis  may  also  be  produced  in  the 
following  way :  The  operator  grasps  the 
iris  and  tries  to  draw  it  out  of  the  wound. 

To  effect  this  it  ought  first  to  be  set  free 
from  the  pupillary  membrane.  But  if  the 
connection  between  the  latter  and  the 
iris  is  very  firm,  the  two  do  not  separate, 
but  the  membrane  and  also  the  iris  of 
the  opposite  side  follow  the  course  of  the 
traction,  so  that  an  iridodialysis  is  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  side  opposite  the  iridec¬ 
tomy.  Hence,  in  such  cases,  the  iris 
ought  always  to  be  first  released  from  the  pupillary  membrane  by  lateral  move¬ 
ments  of  the  forceps  before  it  is  drawn  out  of  the  wound. 

Iridodialysis  is  produced  in  a  non-traumatic  way,  when 
ciliary  body  grow  out  into  the  anterior  chamber  so  as  gra 
away  from  its  insertion  (Fig.  105). 

To  account  for  the  above-described  traumatic  chan<fo^r 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  first  ^>0^ed  upon  the  flattening 
which  the  cornea  undergoes  through  the  cont/sTSg^tnd  through  which  its  cir¬ 
cumference  and  consequently  also  the  circle  off  iiWmon  of  the  iris  become  larger. 
If  this  enlargement  takes  place  suddenly, i«2^iris  can  not  adapt  itself  to  it  and 
tears  away  in  places  from  its  insertion^so  wrcit  iridodialysis  is  produced  (Arlt). 
The  second  factor  consists  in  the  cirpm©tance  that  the  blow  which  strikes  the 
cornea  and  flattens  it  out  also  pusb*3*J«e  aqueous  backward.  The  latter  tends 
to  recede  and  pushes  against  tiAAestcrior  wall  of  the  anterior  chamber,  which 
in  the  area  of  the  pupil  is  faj-r^pby  the  lens  and  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  by  the 
iris.  The  latter,  wdien  ptshyr  backward,  finds  a  support  in  the  lens  except  at 
the  marginal  portion  of  me  iris  which  lies  outside  of  the  margin  of  the  lens. 
Here  the  posterior  chapter  is  deepest  and  is  bounded  posteriorly  only  by  the 
feeble  zonula  of  ZinC^  The  periphery  of  the  iris,  therefore,  forms  the  most  yield¬ 
ing  spot  in  th^jfltetkrior  wall  of  the  anterior  chamber  and  the  one  which  is  the 
first  to  give^^oefore  the  pressure  of  the  receding  aqueous.  Hence  the  iris  is 
bulged  outkbackward  by  the  aqueous  so  as  to  form  a  sac  extending  as  far  as  the 
zonul^^JSif  this  ruptures,  extending  even  into  the  vitreous  (Fig.  103,  u). 
Th<\$lirM;  consequences  of  this  dislocation  of  the  iris  are  threefold:  marked 


Fig.  103.— Inversion  op  the  Iris. 

Schematic. 

The  cornea  is  flattened,  and  consequently 
the  aqueous  is  pushed  backward  by  the 
force  which  acts  upon  the  center  of  the 
cornea.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  iris  in 
its  lower  part,  -it,  bulges  out  in  the  form 
of  a  sac,  but  at  its  upper  part,  o.  is  com¬ 
pletely  reversed,  so  as  to  point  straight 
backward. 


asms  of  the 
push  the  iris 

two  factors 


stttjtyfing  of  the  fibers  of  the  iris  in  a  radial  direction;  dilatation  of  the  pupil; 
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and,  finally,  in  extreme  cases,  rupture  of  the  zonula.  The  first  factor  may  result 
in  iridodialysis.  The  sudden  dilatation  of  the  pupil  may  cause  radiating  lacera¬ 
tions  of  the  sphincter  and  consequently  paralysis  of  the  latter.  The  rupture  of 
the  zonula  causes  tremulousness,  subluxation,  or  luxation  of  the  lens.  If  the 
backward  dislocation  of  the  iris  and  the  consequent  recession  of  its  pupillary 
margin  are  of  a  sufficiently  high  degree  to  cause  the  latter  to  slip  back  over  the 
edge  of  the  lens,  the  lens  being  no  longer  held  in  place  by  the  zonula  will  slip 
through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  where  it  is  then  held  captive  by 
the  iris,  which  again  contracts  behind  it  (luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  anterior 
chamber).  Finally,  the  saclike  inversion  of  the  periphery  of  the  iris  may  be  so 
extensive  that  the  iris  at  one  spot  is  completely  reversed  and  points  straight 
backward  (Fig.  108,  o),  and  inversion  of  the  iris  is  produced  (Forster). 


III.  Tumors  of  the  Iris  and  Ciliary  Body. 


74.  1.  Cysts  of  the  Iris. — Serous  cysts  occur  in  the  iris.  These  are 
filled  with  a  clear  substance,  and  develop  within  the  stroma  of  the  iris, 
so  that  their  walls  are  formed  by  rarefied  iris  tissue  (Fig.  104).  They 
develop  after  penetrating  wounds  of  the  eyeball,  and  grow  very  gradu¬ 
ally  until  they  reach  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  and  fill  at  least 
half  the  anterior  chamber.  Then  elevation  of  tension  is  superadded, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  the  eye  becomes  entirely  blind.  To  prevent 
this,  the  cysts  must  be  removed  in  season  by  an  operation.  This  is 
performed  by  making  an  incision  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  at  a 


Fig.  104.— Cyst 


The  cyst  occupies  the  inner  lower  portion  of  ttoOtoterior  chamber.  It  is  round,  gray,  and  trans¬ 
lucent,  and  displays  on  its  surface  delicfcte|  radiating  fibers,  which  belong  to  the  anterior 
layers  of  the  iris.  Its  upper  and  outer  mOTgin  covers  the  somewhat  distorted  pupil,  which 
appears  as  a  dark  oval  spot  showingffflbough  the  cyst  at  a  point  about  corresponding  to  the 
center  of  the  cornea.  Bordering  on  the  outer  side  is  a  vertical,  white,  linear  cica¬ 

trix  in  the  cornea,  originating  frofc^yperf orating  injury  that  was  caused  by  a  kick  from  a 
hoof  thirty  years  before.  Froi|nbJ^flles  the  iris  is  drawn  into  the  cicatrix,  and,  owing  to 
the  tension  thus  produced,  of  the  iris  that  runs  upward  show's  a  partial  dehiscence 

of  its  fibers. 

point  correspondi^gjto  the  cyst ;  the  forceps  is  entered  through  the 
incision,  and  4h£U3yst,  together  with  the  adjoining  iris,  is  drawn  out 
and  excised,  ^wten  complete  removal  is  not  possible,  in  which  case  a 
recurrenee^vme  cyst  is  to  be  expected,  which  will  require  a  new  oper- 

ation.^sSo 

2t  TSiberculosis  of  the  Iris. — This  is  observed  in  children  and  young 
people.  It  occurs  as  disseminated  (miliary)  tuberculosis  and  as  con- 
XgRmated  (solitary)  tubercle — i.  e.,  either  in  the  form  of  small  nodules  or 
a  larger  growth  resembling  a  neoplasm.  In  the  milder  cases  re- 
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covery  may  take  place,  while  in  the  severe  cases  the  eye  is  usually  lost. 
The  treatment,  in  addition  to  combating  the  local  symptoms  of  iritis, 
consists  mainly  in  the  application  of  the  rules  for  diet  and  method  of 
living  laid  down  for  tuberculosis  in  general.  But  if  the  disease,  never¬ 
theless,  keeps  on  and  blindness  is  impending,  it  is  better  to  remove  the 
eye  by  enucleation,  that  it  may  not  be  the  source  of  a  further  extension 
of  the  tuberculosis. 

3.  Sarcomata. — Sarcomata  of  the  iris  are  for  the  most  part  pig¬ 
mented,  brown  tumors,  which  grow  at  first  very  slowly,  afterward  more 
rapidly,  until  they  fill  the  anterior  chamber,  and  finally,  breaking 


Fig.  105.— Melano-sarcoma  of  the  Ciliary  Body.  Horizontal  Sectic 
Eyeball  of  a  Thirty-eight-year-old  Woman.  Magnifie< 


>ugh  the  Left 


The  tumor  starts  from  the  nasal  side,  n,  of  the  ciliary  body,  and  the  rmwj^Qfnterior  portions  of 
the  chorioid,  and  forms  a  hemisphere  extending  into  the  interior  olAtoeiye.  The  bright  spots 
and  striae  in  the  tumor  represent  cross  sections  of  the  numemT^troad  and  thin-walled 
blood-vessels.  At  its  anterior  border  the  new  growth,  which  hflfep^rf  orated  the  root  of  the 
iris,  has  pushed  its  way  into  the  anterior  chamber,  where  itf^pwisible  in  the  living  eye  as 
a  brownish  mass  filling  the  sinus  of  the  chamber.  The  irfeds  xjJtached  from  its  insertion  by 
the  tumor  (iridodialysis).  Behind  the  iris  the  sarcoma  huE^Torward  nearly  to  the  axis  of 
the  eye,  the  nasal  portion  of  lens  having  disappear@d4yJrosion,  and  so  given  way  to  the 
advancing  tumor.  The  lens  has  consequently  sufL^ecnbiff  an  inconsiderable  displacement 
to  the  temporal  side— -enough,  nevertheless,  to  mal&itsjedge  abut  against  the  apices  of  the 
ciliary  processes  there  and  flatten  them  out  s«mewHat.  The  lens  is  transparent,  and  the 
lens  capsule  uninjured.  The  retina  is  adherenj^^he  surface  of  the  new  growth,  but  else¬ 
where  is  detached.  There  was  no  detachm^tNliowever,  in  the  living  eye,  this  condition 
having  been  caused  by  the  shrinking  of  the  vitfc*ous  in  the  hardening  fluid.  Before  enuclea¬ 
tion,  the  eye  had  normal  tension  and  a  vi^^J  acuity  of  TV 


through  the  envelopes  o^the/  eye,  extend  their  growth  exteriorly. 
Sarcomata  of  the  ciliary  maif  remain  for  a  long  time  unnoticed,  since 
they  are  covered  by  tl/eijis.  It  is  not  until  they  have  reached  a  cer¬ 
tain  size  that  they  s&mi  as  a  brown  projection  behind  the  iris,  or  are 
recognized  by  thejv^l’owing  forward  into  the  anterior  chamber  (Fig. 
105).  This  laM^t^process  takes  place  at  the  angle  of  the  chamber, 
where  thet^tSk  the  iris  away  from  its  insertion  (iridodialysis).  With 
regard  to  subsequent  course,  sarcomata  of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary 
body  resemble  those  which  spring  from  the  chorioid,  to  which  reference 
m^sN^  fnade  for  particulars  (§  79).  The  only  treatment  for  these 
timers  is  radical  removal,  which  should  be  performed  as  early  as  pos- 
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sible.  Very  small  sarcomata  of  the  iris  can  be  removed  by  iridectomy, 
those  parts  of  the  iris  which  bear  the  nodules  of  the  tumor  being  ex¬ 
cised.  Larger  sarcomata  of  the  iris,  and  also  sarcomata  of  the  ciliary 
body,  require  enucleation  of  the  eye  without  delay. 


Serous  cysts  of  the  iris  are  a  very  rare  affection.  They  appear  under  the  form 
of  grayish,  transparent  vesicles  whose  anterior  wall  usually  shows  still  one  or  two 
fibers  of  rarefied  iris  tissue,  and  also  some  pigment.  When  they  have  reached 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  they  flatten  out  upon  it,  while  the  cornea  at 
the  point  of  apposition  becomes  cloudy,  as  it  always  does  when  in  contact  with 
foreign  tissue.  Meanwhile  the  cyst  has  already  reached  the  pupillary  margin  of 
the  iris  and  pushes  it  forward  into  the  pupil,  so  that  the  latter  becomes  kidney¬ 
shaped,  and  afterward  even  reduced  to  a  slit.  Moreover,  the  cyst  keeps  extend¬ 
ing  backward,  too,  and  thus  causes  tilting  and  afterward  opacity  of  the  lens. 
All  these  factors  give  rise  to  disturbance  of  vision,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  fre¬ 
quently  unnoticed  by  the  patient,  whose  vision  has  already  been  impaired  by  the 
injury. 

Cases  of  congenital  serous  cysts  have  been  observed ;  also  cases  of  pearl  cysts , 
which  are  distinguished  from  the  serous  cysts  by  their  contents,  which  are  pul- 
taceous,  tallowy,  or  like  gruel;  in  rare  cases  hairs  are  also  found  in  them. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  cysts  has  proved  that  their  walls  are  formed 
by  iris  tissue,  while  their  inner  surface  is  lined  with  epithelium,  which  secretes 
the  serous  contents  of  the  cyst ;  in  the  pearl  cysts  the  pultaceous  contents  are 
formed  by  the  epithelial  cells  which  are  constantly  thrown  off  from  the  inner 
surface  and  undergo  fatty  disintegration. 

How  do  cysts  arise?  Normally  there  are  nowhere  in  the  iris  either  glands 
or  epithelium,  so  that  the  ordinary  retention  cysts  are  not  i^M)e  thought  of. 
The  epithelium  must  have  been  brought  into  the  iris  froi^r^tside.  How  this 
is  possible  is  clear  to  us  when  we  remember  that  cysts  o0ie  iris  develop,  as  a 
rule,  only  after  penetrating  injuries.  By  means  of  tJ^>ody  which  causes  the 
injury  some  epithelium  from  the  outside  is  torn  qff/fl^he  edges  of  the  lids,  the 
conjunctiva,  or  the  cornea,  or  perhaps  a  ciliumd^&rn  off  with  its  follicle,  and 
these  are  carried  into  the  eye.  There  they  ^fTbSl^posited  in  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber,  or  perhaps  in  the  tissue  of  the  iris  iisel^/The  epithelium  implanted  here 
finds  favorable  conditions  for  its  nutriti^Vand  keeps  on  growing;  afterward  a 
cavity  forms  inside  of  it  through  the  Vyrcumulation  of  fluid,  which  pushes  the 
epithelial  cells  apart  and  converfsj^em  into  a  coating  for  the  newly  formed 
cyst  cavity  (Buhl,  Rothmund).  Q^support  of  this  explanation,  experimental 
implantations  of  fragments^£m£iig  tissue  have  been  made  in  the  chamber  of 
the  eye  (Doremaal,  GoldzLe^^.  The  introduced  tissue  becomes  vascularized 
by  the  vessels  of  the  i/fs  atad  grows  to  a  certain  size,  afler  which  it  undergoes 
regression.  Accordin^d  Stolting,  the  epithelium  may  also  get  from  the  sur¬ 
face  to  the  deepef^fi^s  by  a  process  of  gradual  ingrowth  taking  place  during 
cicatrization.  Tlm^  it  passes  from  the  surface  of  the  cornea  into  a  corneal 
wound  anddi^kjEne  sides  of  the  latter.  From  this  it  grows  out  upon  the  iris, 
providecLfe&^Jhis  is  connected  with  the  wound  in  the  cornea,  and  here  it  de¬ 
velops  inrfe^i  cyst.  In  this  way  it  has  been  attempted  to  explain  the  cysts  that 
devdto^ifter  an  operation  for  cataract  (Guaita). 

x  attempt  has  been  made  to  account  for  the  development  of  the  cysts  in 
^tkl  another  way.  De  Wecker  assumes  that  a  part  of  the  posterior  chamber  is 
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converted  into  a  sac  by  means  of  posterior  synechioe,  and  afterward  through 
accumulation  of  liquid  dilates  into  a  cyst  cavity.  According  to  Alt,  anterior 
synechise  also  can  produce  sacculations  of  this  sort. 

Eversbusch  thinks  that  at  first,  in  consequence  of  the  injury,  a  separation  of 
the  innermost  lamellae  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  takes  place  (e.  g.,  through 
the  extravasation  of  blood  beneath  it).  This  separation  keeps  going  on  in  a 
centripetal  direction,  so  that  the  tissue  of  the  iris  is  gradually  forced  apart  as 
far  as  the  pupillary  margin  into  two  layers,  the  walls  of  the  cyst. 

With  regard  to  the  rare  cases  of  spontaneous — i.  e.,  non-traumatic — cysts  of 
the  iris,  Schmidt-Rimpler  conjectures  that  they  arise  from  a  closure  of  the  orifice 
of  a  crypt  with  subsequent  accumulation  of  fluid  in  its  cavity. 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  cysts  of  the  iris  are  the  cysticercus  vesicles , 
which  in  very  rare  cases  are  observed  in  the  anterior  chamber.  They  either  lie 
free  in  the  latter  or  are  attached  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  iris  is  a  disease  that  is  well  understood,  as  it  can  be 
produced  experimentally.  Cohnheim  has  shown  that  tuberculous  iritis  can  be 
set  up  by  the  introduction  of  tuberculous  masses  into  the  anterior  chamber. 
The  tuberculous  masses  (fragments  of  excised  tuberculous  lymphatic  glands, 
granulations  removed  from  tuberculous  joints  by  scraping,  etc.)  must  be  aseptic 
— i.  e.,  free  from  pyogenic  germs — as  otherwise,  upon  their  inoculation  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  violent  irido-cyclitis  or  even  panophthalmitis  would  be  pro¬ 
duced,  by  which  the  eye  would  be  destroyed.  It  is  safer,  therefore,  to  employ 
pure  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli  for  the  inoculation.  The  fragments  of  tuber¬ 
culous  tissue,  when  introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber,  excite  there  a  slight 
irritation,  which,  after  a  few  days,  disappears  again.  As  the  fragments  of  tissue 
themselves  are  also  rapidly  absorbed,  the  eye  soon  appears  perfectly  normal 
again,  as  if  the  inoculation  had  remained  without  result.  twenty  or 

thirty  days  afterward  the  eye  begins  to  become  red  once  mc^eS^ntl  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  iritis  make  their  appearance;  at  the  same  time! ffiidi  gray  nodules 
are  noticed  in  the  iris.  These  increase  in  number,  becomcCNn fluent,  afterward 
fill  the  anterior  chamber,  and  finally  break  their  wav/flyWgh  to  the  outside. 
Generally  the  animal  experimented  on  afterward  pew3*©s  from  the  development 
of  general  tuberculosis  due  to  infection  starthrtJNpdn  the  eye.  Tuberculous 
iritis  is  employed  as  a  means  of  demonstratiao'Sk^tubercular  nature  of  excised 
pieces  of  tissue,  for  which  purpose  we  inb^jtyce  the  latter  into  the  anterior 
chamber  of  a  rabbit’s  eye,  and  see  if  tuberculous  nodules  develop  after  the  usual 
period  in  the  iris.  Jb 

The  tuberculosis  of  the  iris  exngfay^ally  introduced  in  animals  is  a  pri¬ 
mary  tuberculosis,  but  tubercu^$qlCJf the  iris  in  man  is  secondary — i.  e.,  has 
originated  from  another  tuberp5&*is  focus  somewhere  in  the  body.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  in  most  cases  o^tufierculosis  of  the  iris,  signs  of  tuberculous  disease 
in  other  organs  (lungs,  Hm^ttatic  glands,  bones,  etc.)  are  also  found.  In  many 
cases,  to  be  sure,  the  ^n0nts  appear  to  have  been  perfectly  healthy  up  to  the 
time  of  their  eye  trctfjwk,  but  even  in  these  cases  a  primary  tuberculous  focus 
(e.  g.,  caseous  IjxAckial  glands),  although  not  demonstrable  clinically,  must  be 
assumed  to  e^sK^in  fact,  the  iris,  on  account  of  its  protected  situation,  can  not 
be  infected  b^tubercle  bacilli  from  without,  as,  for  example,  the  conjunctiva 
can,  primary  tuberculosis  is  not  so  very  rare.  Direct  tuberculous  in- 

fecti^ri^/tne  iris  would  be  conceivable  only  as  a  consequence  of  penetrating 
woim\> — a  thing  which  I  have  actually  observed  in  one  instance. 
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Disseminated  tuberculosis  of  the  iris  occurs  in  man  under  the  form  of  an 
iritis,  which  presents  as  its  characteristic  feature  the  small,  gray,  transparent 
nodules  spoken  of.  These  keep  changing  slowly,  some  disappearing  while 
others  are  being  newly  formed.  Recovery  may  finally  take  place;  more  fre 
quently,  however,  atrophy  of* the  eyeball  occurs  in  consequence  of  plastic 
irido-cyclitis.  The  disease  often  appears  in  both  eyes.  Removal  of  individ¬ 
ual  nodules  through  excision  by  an  iridectomy  of  the  portion  of  iris  bearing 
them  is  generally  useless,  since  new  nodules  form  afterward  in  other  parts  of 
the  iris. 

The  solitary  tubercle ,  as  so  far  observed,  is  confined  to  one  eye.  It  either 
develops  simultaneously  with  the  miliary  nodules,  or,  more  frequently,  without 
them  and  without  any  symptoms  of  iritis,  so  that  it  resembles  a  neoplasm ;  in¬ 
deed,  it  was  at  first  described  as  such  by  Yon  Graefe,  under  the  name  of  granu¬ 
loma,  because  Virchow,  who  made  the  anatomical  examination  of  the  tumor, 
described  it  as  granulation  tissue.  Its  subsequent  course  seems  at  first  to  con¬ 
firm  the  diagnosis  of  a  neoplasm,  since  the  tumor  keeps  growing  constantly, 
and  finally,  perforating  the  cornea  near  its  margin,  forms  a  proliferating  mass 
outside.  But  then,  instead  of  a  larger  tumor  developing  from  this,  which 
keeps  growing  on  indefinitely,  the  growth  breaks  down,  so  that  ultimately  noth¬ 
ing  is  left  of  the  eyeball  but  an  atrophic  stump.  Haab  was  the  first  to  bring 
proof  of  the  fact  that  these  tumors,  formerly  designated  as  granulomata,  are 
tubercles.  As  far  as  treatment  is  concerned,  however,  this  mistake  in  diagnosis 
would  be  of  little  significance,  since  enucleation  is  indicated  alike  in  the  case 
of  a  neoplasm  and  in  that  of  a  granuloma.  The  eye  which  bears  a  granu¬ 
loma  is,  in  fact,  lost  for  purposes  of  vision,  and  may  become  the  source  of  a 
general  tuberculous  infection.  Solitary  tuberculous  tumors  have  also  been  ob¬ 
served  in  the  ciliary  body. 

There  are  cases  in  which,  owing  to  the  formation  of  ^4ufqs  in  the  iris,  the 
clinical  picture  of  a  disseminated  tuberculosis  is  simu^rafy  while  another  dis¬ 
ease  is  at  the  bottom  of  them.  So  it  is  in  the  rarc^raes  of  iritis  with  the  for¬ 
mation  of  nodules  in  leucaemia  and  pseudo-leueraua.  Under  the  name  of 
ophthalmia  nodosa  is  denoted  the  affection  resem^mg  tuberculosis  produced  by 
the  entry  of  caterpillar  hairs  into  the  conju*%Aval  sac.  Some  weeks  or  months 
later  nodules  develop  with  violent  infl am Aiatyrr  symptoms  in  the  iris  and  often 
also  in  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea.  Examination  of  the  excised  nodules  shows 
that  they  contain  caterpillar  hairs  (Pd^^istecher  and  others). 

The  name  of  granuloma  of  tffijiris  has  also  been  bestowed  upon  granu¬ 
lating  prolapses  of  the  iris  wltfen^xhey  develop  into  small,  mushroom-shaped 
growths.  It  is  better  n^t^J  this  designation  ;  it  gives  rise,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  confusion^^fh  the  tubercles  called  granuloma,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  iifCbffc£et  assumption  that  the  growth  in  question  is  a  neo¬ 
plasm. 

Benign  tumqrjJJ^alled  melanomata ,  occur  in  the  iris.  They  are  found  under 
two  different  fCwbs :  The  first  consists  in  the  outgrowth  of  a  blackish  tumor 
from  the  ^stffrva  of  the  iris  into  the  anterior  chamber.  This  kind  of  mela¬ 
noma  aiAAJh'om  the  proliferation  of  the  pigmented  stroma  cells  of  the  iris. 
The  sec^kT  kind  of  melanoma  has  its  seat  at  the  pupillary  margin  of  the 
iris.xXt  develops  from  the  cells  of  the  retinal  pigment  layer  at  the  spot 
T^C^e\t  is  reflected  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  at  the  edge  of  the 
Here  small  blackish- brown  nodules  develop  which  project  into  the 
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pupil.*  Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  alternating  movements  of  the  pupil, 
they  become  separated  from  the  pupillary  margin  and  then  lie  free  in  the  ante¬ 
rior  chamber.  A  feature  common  to  both  kinds  of  melanoma  is  that  they  are 
benign  tumors  which  reach  only  a  certain  size.  Nevertheless,  cases  are  known 
in  which  pigmented  sarcomata  have  afterward  developed  from  melanomata  of 
the  first  kind. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  tumors  of  the  iris  sometimes  presents  difficulties. 
A  non-pigmented  nodular  tumor  in  the  iris  may  be  a  syphilitic  growth  (papule 
or  gumma),  a  solitary  tubercle,  or  an  unpigmented  sarcoma.  The  distinguish¬ 
ing  marks  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  sarcomata  contain  most  vessels;  the  syphilitic  growths  have  fewer, 
the  tuberculous  masses  scarcely  any  vessels  passing  through  them.  In  the  case 
of  the  tubercles,  small  gray  tuberculous  nodules  of  characteristic  appearance  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  large  tumor. 

2.  Papules  of  the  iris  are  situated  only  at  its  pupillary  and  ciliary  margins 
— never  at  other  spots — while  other  tumors  may  take  their  origin  from  any 
point  whatever  of  the  surface  of  the  iris. 

3.  With  syphilitic  and  tuberculous  tumors,  iritis  appears  earlier  than  with 
sarcomata. 

4.  Tubercle  is  found,  as  a  rule,  only  in  people  under  twenty,  while  both  the 
other  kinds  of  tumors  usually  occur  after  that  age. 

5.  Particular  importance  must  be  attached  to  the  general  examination  of 
the  patient,  with  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  symptoms  of  syphilis  or 
tuberculosis  are  found  in  other  organs.  In  doubtful  cases  it  is  justifiable  to 
initiate  an  energetic  mercurial  treatment,  from  the  result  of  which  a  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumor. 

Among  the  pigmented  tumors,  pigmented  sarcomata  and  melasmata  (of  the 
first  variety)  resemble  each  other  exceedingly.  They  can  be  d^p^Liished  with 
certainty  only  by  determining,  from  the  previous  history  m  observation, 

whether  a  process  of  growth  is  going  on  or  not. 

As  tumors  of  very  rare  occurrence  may  be  meiyfrohcd:  Vascular  tumors 
(Mooren,  Schirmer);  myomata  (Lagrange)  and  mypS^omata  (De  Wecker  and 
Iwanoff,  Dreschfeld,  Deutschmann)  springing  fj^h  id*  ciliary  muscle;  epithelial 
growths  resembling  carcinoma,  originating  fro\jJ/ie  cylindrical  cells  of  the  pars 
ciliaris  retinae  (Badal,  Lagrange,  Lawford,  ;  and,  lastly,  lepra  nodules  (Bull 
and  Hansen). 

01C^TILITY  0F  THE  IRIS* 

«ftie  iris  manifest  themselves  in  dimin¬ 
ished  reaction  of  the  la^teQJht  chiefly  in  an  alteration  of  the  diameter 
of  the  pupil.  This  alt^r^ion  is  particularly  striking  when  the  disease 
affects  but  one  eyewSS^tliat  a  difference  in  the  pupils  ( aniaocoria  f)  re¬ 
sults.  This  is  al/reSks  to  be  regarded  as  a  pathological  condition,  since 
in  the  normal  rale  the  two  pupils  are  of  the  same  size  under  all  cir- 
cumstance^s^ie  pathological  alterations  of  the  diameter  of  the  pupil 

*  Su^\igmentary  outgrowths  occur  normally  and  greatly  developed  in  the  iris 
of  ttien^&e,  forming  the  so-called  grape  kernels. 

rom  a  privative,  Taos,  equal,  and  KSprj,  pupil. 


IV.  Disorders 
75.  Disorders  of  motili 
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comprise  dilatation  (mydriasis),  and  contraction  (miosis)  of  the  pupil. 
Either  of  these  conditions  may  be  brought  about  by  spasm  (active  or 
spastic  processes)  or  by  paralysis  (passive  or  paralytic  processes).  Spas¬ 
tic  mydriasis  is  produced  by  active  contraction  of  the  fibers  which 
dilate  the  pupil ;  paralytic  mydriasis,  on  the  contrary,  by  paralysis  of 
the  sphincter.  The  converse  is  true  of  miosis ;  spastic  miosis  being 
referable  to  contraction  of  the  sphincter,  and  paralytic  miosis  to  pa¬ 
ralysis  of  the  fibers  which  dilate  the  pupil. 


(a)  Mydriasis . 

Spastic  mydriasis  accompanies  conditions  of  cerebral  irritation  of 
the  most  widely  differing  kinds. 

Paralytic  mydriasis  is  far  more  frequent.  It  is  caused  by  paralysis 
of  the  fibers  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  whose  branches  innervate  the  in¬ 
trinsic  muscles  of  the  eye — i.  e.,  the  sphincter  pupillas  and  the  ciliary 
muscle.  These  two  muscles  are  hence  generally  found  to  be  paralyzed 
simultaneously  (ophthalmoplegia  interna).  The  oculo-motor  paralysis 
may  be  a  diffused  one — i.  e.,  affect  several  or  all  of  the  branches  of  the 
nerve — or  it  may  be  confined  to  the  pupil  (either  alone  or  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  muscle  of  accommodation).  Such  isolated  paralyses  occur 
— 1.  In  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  most  frequently  in 
tabes  and  progressive  paralysis.  Mainly  on  account  of  the  connection 
existing  between  these  diseases  and  syphilis,  it  is  a  fact  kmg  recognized 
that  syphilis  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  itf&wted  mydriasis. 
2.  Through  the  action  of  poisons.  Among  thes@-5wong,  above  all, 
the  alkaloids  known  as  mydriatics.  Paralysis  pfsjke  pupil  and  of  ac- 


e  toxic  principles  of 
3.  After  diphtheria 


commodation  also  occurs  in  case  of  poisonin 
putrefaction  (rotten  meat,  fish,  sausages-X^,. 

(of.  §  150).  pjQ 

Paralyses  of  the  pupil  and  of  accommodation,  occurring  after  con¬ 
tusions  and  in  case  of  increased  i?emion,  are  accounted  for  by  an  en¬ 
tirely  local  lesion  of  the  sphincter  and  the  muscle  of  accommodation. 
In  the  case  of  contusions,  besaWeJthe  concussion,  small  lacerations  and 
extravasations  of  blood  iiHq/w^/muscles  are  also  met  with.  In  the  case 
of  increased  tension  theN^Jalysis  is  produced  by  the  pressure  upon  the 
nerves,  with  whiclv'fsV&gry  soon  associated  atrophy  of  the  muscular 
fibers  themselves. 

The  dilatatfqVpf  the  pupil  in  complete  blindness  (amaurosis)  is  not 
to  be  regarc  leQifc  a  disorder  of  motility  of  the  iris,  but  simply  as  a 
physioloa^^essation  of  the  pupillary  reflex  when  the  perception  of 
light  isN^mit. 

(b)  Miosis. 

^  astic  miosis  is  observed  in  beginning  meningitis.  The  greatest 
ree  of  spastic  miosis  is  produced  by  the  alkaloids  which  contract 
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the  pupil  (miotics) ;  other  poisons,  such  as  opium,  chloral,  and  nico¬ 
tine,  also  cause  contraction  of  the  pupil,  though  in  less  degree. 

Paralytic  miosis  is  one  of  the  most  important  symptoms  of  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  cervical  sympathetic.  Moreover,  it  very  frequently  accom¬ 
panies  spinal  lesions,  especially  tabes  dorsalis.  This  spinal  miosis  is 
very  often  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  pupil  has  ceased  to  react 
to  light,  while  it  still  contracts  synchronously  with  accommodation  and 
convergence  (Argyll-Robertson  pupil;  see  page  281). 


Enlargement  and  diminution  of  the  pupil  in  themselves  cause  no 
considerable  interference  with  vision  if  they  are  not  combined  with 
paralysis  of  accommodation.  Hence  they  are  but  seldom,  in  them¬ 
selves,  the  subject  of  treatment ;  their  chief  significance  lies  in  their 
being  an  important  symptom  of  a  deeply  seated  and  widespread  dis¬ 
order.  This  latter,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  is  alone  the  object  of  treatment. 
Paralytic  mydriasis  may  be  treated  symptomatically  by  miotics  and 
electricity. 

Paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  is  characterized  by  a  series  of  symptoms  which 
Horner  wTas  the  first  to  describe  fully.  The  pupil  is  contracted  through  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  fibers  which  dilate  it — a  fact  which  is  particularly  manifested  in  the 
non-dilatation  of  the  pupil  when  the  eye  is  shaded.  The  difference  between  the 
diameter  of  the  pupil  in  the  two  eyes  is  hence  much  more  striking  in  a  feeble 
than  in  a  bright  light.  The  palpebral  fissure  is  smaller  in  conseq^emke  of  droop¬ 
ing  of  the  upper  lid.  This  moderate  ptosis  is  caused  by  tl^mhilysis  of  the 
smooth  muscular  fibers  in  the  upper  lid  (the  musculus  tarsaljOwperior  described 
by  Muller),  wThich  are  supplied  by  the  sympathetic.  TJ^eyeball  itself  often 
seems  to  have  sunk  back  into  the  orbit  and  to  be  i^Jcense.  An  important 
symptom  is  the  difference  in  the  fullness  of  the^ej^^s  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
face.  In  a  recent  paralysis  the  face  is  reddeiTai\rVarmer  on  the  paralyzed 
side;  afterward,  the  opposite  is  the  case,  the^amTyzed  side  being  paler,  cooler, 
and  no  longer  sweating  (a  thing  easily  i^^e  out  in  men  by  the  hat  lining, 
which  is  stained  with  sweat  on  one  sid^ana  not  on  the  other).  The  causes  of 
sympathetic  paralysis  are  usually  th^rarcrrser  lesions,  and  most  frequently  pres¬ 
sure  from  tumors  of  the  nerve  in^l(M&}t,  such  as  goiter  or  enlarged  lymphatic 
glands.  More  rarely  it  is  cause^^y  traumatisms  (among  which  are  fractures  of 
the  clavicle)  and  by  operations^,  g.,  the  extirpation  of  tumors).  Among  cen¬ 
tral  diseases  lesions  of  the  cord,  such  as  tabes  or  injury  of  the  uppermost 

part  of  the  cervical  cor^Wiave  been  observed  as  the  cause  of  sympathetic  par- 

"  ’  '  find  a  cause.  The  paralysis,  in  addi- 


t  due  to  the  slight  ptosis,  causes  no 
discovered  accidentally  by  the  physi- 


ed  a  pathological  condition  which  con¬ 


stant  and  rapid  change  in  the  diameter  of  the  pupil.  Since  even 
logical  conditions  the  pupil  never  remains  quite  at  rest,  it  is  hard 
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to  draw  the  line  between  physiological  and  pathological  inquietude  of  the  pupil, 
and  many  believe  that  a  genuine  hippus  does  not  exist. 

For  disorders  of  motility  of  the  ciliary  body,  see  under  the  anomalies  of 
accommodation  (§  150). 


V.  Congenital  Anomalies  of  tiie  Iris. 


76.  1.  Membrana  Pupillaris  Perseverans  (persistent  pupillary 
membrane). — This  consists  of  a  gray  or  brown  tissue  which  lies  upon 
the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  in  the  region  of  the  pupil,  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  connected  with  the  iris  by  brown  filaments.  Very  frequently,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  simply  a  few  brown  dots  present  on  the  lens  capsule  or 
only  one  or  two  filaments  that  run  from  one  portion  of  the  pupillary 
margin  to  the  opposite,  and  thus  bridge  over  the  pupil,  or  that  pass 
from  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  They  bear  a  great  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  posterior  synechia?  remaining  after  iritis,  but  do  not,  like 
the  latter,  rise  from  the  pupillary  margin  itself,  but  outside  of  it,  from 


Fig.  106.— Remains  op  the  Pupillary  Membranes,  4 

This  rises  under  the  form  of  a  small  filament,  c,  from  the  circulus  minp^iri^Ls,  and  runs  to  the 
pupil,  in  the  center  of  which  it  becomes  attached  to  a  small,  rounflVNutc  capsular  opacity 
In  spite  of  the  filament,  the  lower  half  of  the  iris  has  retract^pYTOely  under  atropine  so 
that  the  filament  is  greatly  elongated;  but  the  upper  part  ofrtfjfe/ris  is  prevented  by  two 
posterior  synecliiae  (a  and  b)  from  submitting  readily  to  tbeLaktion  of  atropine  (See  ex¬ 
planation  to  Fig.  94.)  X  > 


ffe)anterior  surface  of  the  iris 
Jhws,  gives  off  the  vessels  for 


the  circulus  iridis  minor,  which  lies  05 
(c,  Fig.  106),  and  which,  as  embryolo^ 
the  pupillary  membrane.  ^ 

2.  Coloboma *  Iridis . — Congeil^Q  coloboma  of  the  iris  is  always 
situated  below.  The  pupil  isd0^inued  downward  to  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  growing  narrower  ajQhe  time,  so  that  it  has  the  shape  of  a 
pear  with  its  small  end  i&f&k lower  margin  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  107). 
The  sphincter  lines  Ui^^krgin  of  the  pupil  together  with  the  coloboma 
as  far  as  the  apex  <^^jne  latter.  Congenital  coloboma  is  thus  distin¬ 
guished  from  th^artificial  one  made  by  iridectomy.  In  the  latter  the 
sphincter  is  w>^j*ng  in  the  course  of  the  coloboma,  because  it  has  been 
excised  ;  ^t^^een  to  end  with  sharp  edges  at  the  dividing  line  between 
pupil  a^s^oboma  (cf.  Fig.  234).  Coloboma  of  the  iris  is  very  fre¬ 
quently oghibined  with  coloboma  in  the  chorioid  and  in  the  ciliary  body 
(s^e^JBO),  and  sometimes  also  with  a  small  indentation  of  the  edge  of 


*  From  Ko\6ficojua,  mutilation. 
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the  lens  (coloboma  of  the  lens)  at  the  spot  corresponding  to  the  colo- 
bonia  in  the  iris. 

3.  Irideremia  ( Aniridia ). — The  iris  may  be  wanting  either  alto¬ 
gether  or  all  except  a  small  residual  portion.  This  defect  is  frequently 
complicated  with  congenital  opacities  in  the  cornea  or  in  the  lens. 

4.  Ectopia  Pupillce .*■ — Even  in  the  normal  eye  the  pupil  is  not  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  center,  but  is  usually  placed  a  little  below  and  to  the  inner 


Fig.  107.— Congenital  Coloboma  of  the  Iris.  Enlarged  2x1. 

The  pupil  as  a  whole  is  displaced  downward,  so  that  its  upper  border  lies  approximately  behind 
the  center  of  the  cornea.  It  is  continued  below  into  the  coloboma,  and  is  hence  pear-shaped. 
The  sphincter  grows  more  and  more  narrow  below,  so  that  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  colobo¬ 
ma  it  is  no  longer  visible;  on  the  other  hand,  the  black  fringe  belonging  to  the  retinal  pig¬ 
ment  of  the  iris  is  here  proportionately  broader.  The  contraction  furrows  of  the  iris  are 
only  present  in  its  upper  part. 


side  of  it.  While  usually  this  can  be  noticed  only  upon  careful  exami¬ 
nation,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  displacement  is  so  great  as  to  be 
obvious  at  once ;  indeed,  the  pupil  may  be  situated  quite  excentrically, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  corneal  margin.  The  displacement  has 
been  observed  to  occur  indifferent  directions,  and  is  frequently  compli¬ 
cated  with  a  dislocation  of  the  lens  (ectopia  lentis),  vOj 

The  congenital  anomalies  above  described  are  fo^K^for  the  most 
part,  in  both  eyes.  They  are  apt  to  be  inherito^go  that  they  are 
frequently  found  in  several  members  of  the  same/f&hnly  ;  they  are  often 
also  met  with  in  conjunction  with  other  co^Nmital  anomalies.  For 
the  latter  reason  the  disturbance  of  sigh^Ty^ten  much  more  consid¬ 
erable  than  would  be  expected  from  tlte optical  conditions.  In  such 
eyes  there  frequently  exists  very  greatQJ^opia,  hypermetropia,  or  astig¬ 
matism,  or  deficient  development  tKe  retina  or  of  the  whole  eye  it¬ 
self,  the  latter  being  considerabl/Wniller  than  usual  (microphthalmus). 
Such  eyes,  moreover,  are  n^^^itlject  to  disease  than  are  normal  ones 
— (e.  g.,  irido-chorioiditis,/gymcoma,  and  cataract). 

Persistent  pupillary  '1^‘tJbrane  is  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence  in 
newborn  infants,  butjSyrward  disappears,  except  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
remnants  of  it  persj^Tyhiring  the  whole  life.  The  brown  filaments  stretching 
from  the  pupil  ^%fie  capsule  of  the  lens  are  blood-vessels  which  have  been 
^iSy»veloped  in  pigment.  Where  they  are  attached  to  the  lens 
eSJkter  frequently  shows  a  punctate,  densely  white  opacity  (Fig. 
ese  brown  filaments  do  not  hinder  the  free  movement  of  the  pupil. 


obliterated 
capsule, 
106,  c\ 


ale,  the^ 


Also  called  corectopia ,  from  Koprj ,  pupil,  c/e,  out  of,  and  rdiros,  place. 
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Moreover,  under  atropine  the  pupil  dilates  ad  maximum  without  suffering  any 
change  in  its  roundness,  because  the  filaments  are  so  extremely  extensible. 
This  is  another  mark  distinguishing  them  from  the  acquired  synechia?  due  to 
inflammation. 

Congenital  coloboma  of  the  iris  occurs  under  different  forms.  Besides  the 
pear-shaped  colobomata  above  described  there  are  occasionally  observed  some 
in  which  the  pupil  has  the  shape  of  a  keyhole,  as  in  artificial  coloboma.  A 
special  variety  is  the  bridge  coloboma.  In  this  the  pupil  is  separated  from 
the  coloboma  by  a  narrow  thread  of  iris  tissue,  which  stretches  like  a  bridge 
from  one  pillar  of  the  coloboma  to  the  other.  Incomplete  colobomata  are  of 
comparatively  frequent  occurrence ;  there  is  then  simply  a  shallow  indentation 
of  the  pupillary  margin,  or  the  portion  of  the  iris  corresponding  to  the  coloboma 
is  distinguished  by  a  different  color,  which  is  generally  due  to  the  absence  of 
the  anterior  layers  of  the  iris  at  this  point. 

A  pear-shaped  appearance  of  the  cornea,  due  to  narrowing  of  the  latter  be¬ 
low,  is  often  associated  with  coloboma  of  the  iris. 

The  formation  of  a  coloboma  is  accounted  for  upon  the  ground  of  incom¬ 
plete  closure  of  the  foetal  ocular  fissure ;  but,  as  this  lies  at  the  lower  side  of  the 
eyeball,  congenital  colobomata  are  likewise  directed  downward.  (For  a  more 
precise  account,  see  under  Colobomata  of  the  Chorioid,  §  80.)  This  explana¬ 
tion,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  those  extremely  rare  cases  of  congenital  colo¬ 
bomata  which  are  not  situated  below.  Most  of  such  colobomata  are  probably 
due  to  an  inflammation  of  the  iris  during  foetal  life,  having  as  its  sequel  a  par¬ 
tial  arrest  of  development  or  an  atrophy  of  the  iris. 

In  regard  to  the  frequent  congenital  anomalies  in  the  coloration  of  the  iris, 
see  pages  255,  256. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  CHORIOID. 

I.  Inflammation  of  the  Chorioid. 

77.  Inflammation  of  the  chorioid  (chorioiditis)  produces  exudates 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other  inflammation,  may  either  disappear 
again  by  resorption  or  may  go  on  to  suppuration.  Hence  we  distin¬ 
guish  between  chorioiditis  non-suppurativa,  commonly  known  as  cho¬ 
rioiditis  exudativa,  and  chorioiditis  suppurativa.  If  the  inflammation 
remains  confined  to  the  chorioid  proper,  as  is  especially  apt  to  be  the 


IN  AT  A. 


Fig.  108.  — Chorioiditi 
That  the  chorioiditis  has  attacked  a\^^ 


(After  De  Wecker.) 


eye  can  be  recognized  from  the  atrophic  crescent 
which  incloses  the  papilla  upon  fcht^t^nporal  side.  The  crescent  is  sharply  defined  by  the 
scleral  ring  on  the  side  nex^dltly  papilla,  and  by  the  pigment  ring  on  its  temporal  side, 
and  shows  everywhere  remains  crrhe  chorioidal  vessels  and  also  of  pigment.  The  chorio- 
iditic  foci  occupy  chiefly  th<\^cy/atorial  parts  of  the  fundus.  They  are  white,  with  a  lining 
of  pigment  of  greater  diAess  width;  many  also  have  spots  of  pigment  in  their  interior.  The 
retinal  vessels  are  pefftC*!*  distinct  as  they  pass  across  the  spots  and  their  pigment— i.  e., 
they  lie  in  front  of  tlu 


case  in  the  nhA§uppurative  forms,  all  exterior  signs  of  inflammation 
are  absent.Y  *vhe  eye  looks  normal  externally,  and  the  disease  mani¬ 
fests  itsel^o  the  patient  only  through  the  disturbance  in  sight — to  the 
physid^r^  irnly  through  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  But  if  the 
disQg&e  passes  over  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  uvea  it  becomes  recog- 
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nizable  exteriorly  through  the  symptoms  of  cyclitis  and  iritis  ( irulo - 
chorioiditis).  This  extension  of  the  disease  forward  is  the  rule  in  vio¬ 
lent  inflammations,  and  hence  in  the  suppurative  forms. 

A.  Chorioiditis  Exudativa  {Non- Suppurativa). 

Symptoms— Exudative  chorioiditis  appears  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
der  the  form  of  isolated  foci  of  inflammation  scattered  over  the  cho- 
rioid  (Fig.  108).  While  still  recent  they  appear,  when  seen  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  as  yellowish,  indistinctly  outlined  spots  which  lie  be¬ 
neath  the  retinal  vessels  upon  the  red  fundus  oculi.  The  spots  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  infiltration  of  the  chorioid  with  exudate  which  hides  the  red 
of  the  chorioidal  vessels;  furthermore,  the  overlying  retina  is  clouded 
and  gray,  and  covers  the  subjacent  chorioidal  mass  as  with  a  faint 
veil.  In  proportion  as  the  exudate  disappears  by  resorption  the  chorioid 
a^ain  comes  into  view,  but  in  an  altered  state  ;  it  is  atrophic,  deprived 
of  its  pigment,  and  in  part  converted  into  cicatricial  connective  tissue. 
Hence,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  exudate,  the  diseased  spot  is 
seen  to  grow  lighter  in  color.  Where  the  chorioid  has  become  alto¬ 
gether  atrophic,  a  white  spot  is  formed,  because  the  white  sclera  then 
shows  through;  in  other  cases  remains  of  the  vessels  and  of  the  pig¬ 
ment  are  recognized  in  the  white  cicatrix.  Afterward  the  pigment 
often  proliferates,  so  that  the  chorioiditic  spots  appear  lined  with  black 
pigment  or  covered  with  black  spots  (Fig.  108).  The  decolorized  or 
pigmented  spots  remaining  after  chorioiditis  may  properly  be  character¬ 
ized  as  cicatrices  of  the  chorioid.  ) 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  retina,  which  directUgjjojoins  the  chorioid, 
is  also  sympathetically  affected  in  those  spq*Qvhere  the  chorioid  is 
diseased.  If  the  implication  of  the  retinoQ^rticularly  prominent,  we 
speak  of  retino-chorioiditis.  Moreover^^exudates  from  the  chorioid 
pass  not  only  into  the  superimposed ^ret^roi,  but  also  through  the  latter 
into  the  vitreous.  Opacities  of  th^vitreous  thus  produced  are  hence  an 
almost  constant  accompaniment^jchorioiditis. 

It  is  the  implication  of  retina  and  vitreous  which  causes  dis- 
turlances  of  vision  of  vari^jFk'inds,  and  thus  directs  the  patient’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  eye.  T^^sron  is  diminished  as  a  whole  on  account  of 
the  cloudiness  of  ttevv’reous  and  the  hyperemia  of  the  retina.  But 
in  those  spots  in^hfeli  inflammatory  foci  exist,  sight  may  be  entirely 
abolished,  so  tbatinsular  defects  (scotomata)  are  present  in  the  field  of 
vision  (see  mAsj~&2).  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  retina  over  the  focus 
of  inflamjnS&n  is  pushed  forward  and  its  elements  are  displaced  from 
their^i&al  situation,  objects  whose  images  fall  upon  the  retina  may 
appcaXtiistorted  (metamorpliopsia) ;  straight  lines,  for  instance,  appear 
bfisi  in  various  directions.  Frequently  also  objects  appear  smaller  than 
i)Jhby  are  (micropsia).  As  long  as  the  inflammation  is  recent,  symptoms 
of  irritation  of  the  retina  manifest  themselves ;  subjective  sensations 
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of  light  (photopsiae)  exist,  such  as  spots  before  the  eyes,  sparks  and 
balls  of  fire,  etc.  These  phenomena  cause  the  patient  annoyance  and 
anxiety,  sometimes  to  an  extreme  degree.  When,  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  inflammation,  atrophy  of  the  chorioid  and  of  the  superimposed 
layers  of  the  retina  has  taken  place,  signs  of  absence  of  function — i.  e., 
gaps  in  the  field  of  vision — take  the  place  of  the  signs  of  irritation. 
The  influence  that  the  scotomata  exert  upon  the  sight  in  general  de¬ 
pends  primarily  upon  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  fundus.  Periphe¬ 
rally  situated  scotomata  cause  but  little  disturbance  of  vision,  even  when 
they  are  pretty  numerous ;  and  if  they  occur  only  in  one  or  two  places 
they  usually  escape  the  patient’s  notice  altogether.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  scotoma  occupies  the  site  of  the  yellow  spot  the  disturbance  of 
vision  is  as  great  as  in  the  preceding  case  it  is  trivial ;  direct  vision  is 
then  destroyed,  and  the  eye  becomes  unserviceable  for  fine  work.  The 
first  case  would  be  met  with  in  the  chorioiditis  represented  in  Fig.  108, 
the  second  in  Fig.  110. 

The  course  of  chorioiditis  is  chronic,  it  taking  many  weeks  for  the 
foci  of  exudation  to  be  converted  into  atrophic  spots.  The  opacities 
of  the  vitreous  last  even  longer — often,  in  fact,  permanently.  But 
chorioiditis  is  chiefly  dangerous  because  of  its  tendency  to  recur,  in 
consequence  of  which  new  foci  of  inflammation  are  constantly  devel¬ 
oping  in  the  chorioid,  so  that  the  latter  is  finally  covered  all  over  with 
old  and  recent  spots.  With  this  is  ultimately  associated  atrophy  of  the 
retina  and  optic  nerve,  so  that  obstinate  cases  of  chorioiditis  terminate 
in  partial  or  total  blindness.  When  the  affection  of^e^phorioid  is 
well  advanced,  cloudiness  of  the  lens  (cataracta  com^fc&ta)  is  almost 
always  associated  with  it. 

Etiology. — Exudative  chorioiditis  is  a  freqnqtfTV&isease,  which  is  ob¬ 
served  at  all  ages.  Among  its  most  ordinqpNauses  is  syphilis,  both 
acquired  and  hereditary.  As  a  result  o^Tne\latter,  cases  also  of  con¬ 
genital  chorioiditis  have  been  observed.CCMrioiditis  may  also  be  caused 
by  general  disorders  of  nutrition  of  v^rmhs  sorts,  such  as  anaemia,  chlo¬ 
rosis,  scrofula,  etc.  In  many  casa^oi  chorioiditis  the  cause  remains 
obscure. 

Myopia  is  frequently  cqjimjfcmed  with  changes  in  the  chorioid,  it 
being  only  a  rare  excepti/nytb  find  the  latter  normal  in  myopia  of  a 
high  degree  (Fig.  110)(f  Jfne  changes  in  the  chorioid  in  this  case  are, 
to  be  sure,  less  thos^ ora  chorioiditis  proper  than  those  of  a  primary 
atrophy  of  the  choj^Jd,  caused  by  the  stretching  which  the  latter  must 
necessarily  uncteAe?  when  the  entire  posterior  segment  of  the  sclera 
bulges  back^sMK,  as  is  the  case  in  extreme  myopia. 

Treatm^l^— The  treatment  of  chorioiditis  must  have  regard  mainly 
to  the  ecological  factor.  When  this  is  readily  amenable  to  therapy,  as 
is  Hie\$3er  with  syphilis,  favorable  results  are  promptly  attained — in 
fax£%yphilitic  chorioiditis  offers  the  best  prognosis,  inasmuch  as  by  an 
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energetic  antisyphilitic  treatment  speedy  improvement  in  most  cases, 
and  often  even  an  entire  cure,  can  be  obtained,  lo  be  sure,  we  are  not 
able  to  prevent  the  frequent  recurrences  which  may  still  lead  ultimately 
to  the  destruction  of  the  eye. 

The  treatment  of  the  local  changes  should  aim  to  produce  rapid 
resorption  of  the  exudate  in  the  chorioid  and  the  retina  and  also  in  the 
vitreous.  Suitable  remedies  for  this  purpose  are  the  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium  or,  when  necessary,  a  treatment  by  inunction,  which,  even  in 
non-syphilitic  cases,  can  do  good  service  through  its  absorptive  action  ; 
furthermore,  diaphoresis  (see  page  282).  In  marked  hyperaemia  of  the 
fundus,  blood-letting  may  be  performed  by  the  application  of  six 
to  ten  leeches  behind  the  mastoid  process.  Besides  these  measures 
we  must  enforce  what  may  be  called  the  hygiene  of  the  eyes — that 
is,  the  avoidance  of  any  straining  of  the  eyes,  and  the  protection 
of  them  from  light  by  dark  glasses  or,  when  necessary,  by  rest  in  a 
darkened  room. 


The  distinction  between  recent  exudates  and  old  atrophic  spots  in  the  cho¬ 
rioid  is  based  upon  the  following  signs:  Exudates  are  of  a  yellow  or  yellowish- 
white  color,  do  not  have  a  sharp  outline,  and  present  to  view  no  chorioidal  ves¬ 
sels;  retinal  vessels,  which  by  chance  run  over  them,  show  by  their  bending  that 
a  projection  of  the  retina  exists  here,  due  to  the  prominence  formed  by  the  exu¬ 
date.  The  atrophic  spots  are  pure  white,  and  have  an  irregular  but  sharp  out¬ 
line,  often  formed  by  a  pigmented  band.  Pigment  spots  also  lie  in  the  white 
spot  itself;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  growth  of  pigment  becomes  so  excessive 
that  the  spots  finally  become  entirely  black.  Moreover,  re™fciks  of  the  chori¬ 
oidal  vessels  are  visible  within  the  atrophic  area.  Such  irot  infrequently 

present  thickened,  white-looking  walls,  or  are  even  quitoiflbliterated  and  con¬ 
verted  into  light-colored  cords. 

In  cases  of  old  retino-chorioiditis  the  pigmenfc (^n  migrates  from  the  cho¬ 
rioid  into  the  retina.  That  the  pigment  is  in^y'retina  is  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  the  retinal  vessels  in  the  spots  wmer| Miis  pigment  lies  are  covered 
by  it,  whereas  they  pass  over  pigment  tfoit 1^ situated  in  the  chorioid  and  are 

lionno  n/vf-  Viirlrlpn  hv  it.  ▼ 

pny  affects  only  the  pigment  epithelium, 


hence  not  hidden  by  it. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  al 
which  gradually  disappears.  Th£ej^ 


is 


e  stroma  of  the  chorioid,  with  its  vessels 


and  pigmented  intervascular  is  exposed  to  view,  and  there  is  developed 

the  picture  of  a  tessellatedS™5us  resembling  that  observed  as  a  physiological 
condition  but  much  claweQht  (Fig.  110).  Besides  occurring  in  certain  forms 
of  chorioiditis,  this  als\^curs  in  glaucoma,  in  myopia  of  high  degree,  in  reti¬ 
nitis  pigmentosa,  In  old  people,  quite  small,  brilliantly  white  spots,  often 

surrounded  by  a^dSiJ:  fringe,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  chorioid.  They  cor¬ 
respond  to  outgrowths  of  the  lamina  vitrea  of  the  chorioid,  over  which 

the  pig  in  ( t  h  el  iu  m  has  undergone  destruction. 

ChonStffctis  occurring  in  isolated  foci  of  inflammation  is  distinguished,  ac- 
cordi»^o  the  location  of  the  latter,  into  different  forms : 

orioditis  cmtralis  is  characterized  by  changes  occurring  directly  in  the 
^jon  of  the  macula  lutea.  It  thus  causes  a  central  scotoma.  The  most  fre- 
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quent  cause  of  it  is  myopia,  which,  if  of  high  degree,  leads  late  in  life,  almost 
without  exception,  to  changes  in  the  yellow  spot,  which  are  mainly  of  an 
atrophic  nature  (Fig.  110).  Inflammatory  changes  at  this  spot  are  often  found 
in  syphilis,  in  which  the  region  of  the  macula  is  sometimes  occupied  by  a  large 
exudate,  transformed  later  into  a  bluish-gray  mass  of  connective  tissue.  Cir¬ 
cumscribed  disease  of  the  macular  region  also  develops  as  a  result  of  injuries 
affecting  the  whole  eyeball,  such  as  contusions,  the  entry  of  foreign  bodies  into 
the  vitreous,  etc.,  so  that  the  macula  must  be  regarded  as  a  particularly  vulner¬ 
able  spot  in  the  background  of  the  eye.  Finally,  a  disease  of  the  macula  is 
observed  in  old  people,  which  usually  affects  both  eyes  about  equally,  and  is 
referable  to  senile  changes. 

2.  Chorioditis  disseminata  is  characterized  by  numerous  round  or  irregular 
spots  which  are  scattered  over  the  fundus  (Fig.  108).  This  is  an  eminently 
chronic  form,  in  which,  in  the  usual  course  of  events,  new  spots  are  being 
formed  all  the  time.  Ultimately,  the  cliorioid  is  studded  all  over  with  such 
spots,  which  in  many  places  become  confluent,  so  that  in  old  cases  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  fundus  often  looks  whitish.  The  sight  may,  nevertheless,  still  be 
pretty  good,  if  only  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea  remains  intact.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  disease  hypersemia  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  exists,  but  later 
both  become  atrophic.  The  papilla  takes  on  a  dirty  grayish-red  color  and  loses 
its  sharp  outline  (chorioiditic  atrophy),  the  retinal  vessels  are  fewer  and  are 
greatly  contracted. 

A  special  form  of  chorioiditis  disseminata  is  the  chorioiditis  areolaris,  first 
described  by  Forster.  In  this.the  first  foci  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  yellow 
spot,  while  the  subsequent  ones  make  their  appearance  at  a  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  distance  from  the  latter.  The  most  recent  foci,  therefore,  are  always  those 
situated  at  the  periphery.  The  behavior  of  the  individual  spot^is  directly  the 
reverse  of  the  ordinary  course  pursued  by  chorioiditic  patches 
spots  are  entirely  black,  and  afterward  slowly  enlarge,  an 


ke  most  recent 
fie  same  time 
h&t  at  last  they  are 


become  decolorized  from  the  center  toward  the  edge, 
almost  entirely  white. 

3.  Chorioiditis  anterior  deposits  its  foci  of  e$nHa/ion  at  the  periphery  of 
the  cliorioid.  These  foci  are  therefore  readdx^vh^ooked  if  we  neglect  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  most  anterior  portions  of  the  fundus  Ajmi  the  ophthalmoscope.  Cho¬ 
rioiditis  anterior  occurs  most  frequently  iifcyesaffected  with  excessive  myopia. 
In  young  persons,  chorioiditis  anterior  o^5^bccurs  in  consequence  of  hereditary 
syphilis;  usually  the  periphery  of  the  J^naus  is  studded  with  roundish,  ink-black 
spots  (see  page  192).  In  old  peop^\|wTnple  pigmentary  changes  are  frequently 
found  in  the  anterior  portion^opy£/horioid. 

The  variety  of  chorioidit^vJuch  is  spread  diffusely  over  the  whole  chorioid 
is  always  combined  with**u (^incident  affection  of  the  retina,  and  is  therefore 
ordinarily  known  as  retV^bhorioiditis  or  chorio-retinitis.  In  the  typical  fash¬ 
ion  in  which  it  wa%  described  by  Forster  this  occurs  in  syphilis.  In  recent 
cases  the  retina  ajpf^Ts  clouded,  and,  furthermore,  the  entire  fundus  is  veiled 
by  a  fine  pun^tn^Netfmdiness  of  the  vitreous ;  moreover,  circumscribed  exudates 
may  also  b^X^tent  in  the  chorioid  and  the  retina.  These  occupy  mainly  the 
region  of  ^Q^macula,  and  usually  appear  under  the  guise  of  large  or  small 
irregul^Apatches,  which  are  of  a  gray  or  dirty  yellow  color  and  are  ill  defined, 
so  tft^Tyhay  are  only  discovered  upon  careful  examination  with  the  erect  image 
a^wSth  the  pupil  dilated.  In  the  later  stages  the  cloudiness  of  the  retina 
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A.  Ophthalmoscopic  Image  of  the  Papilla.— The  papilla,  b-c,  is  of  the  shape  of  an  ellipse 

with  its  long  axis  vertical.  In  its  outer  half  it  shows  the  large  physiological  excavation, 
upon  whose  floor  are  visible  the  gray  stipplings  of  the  lamina  cribrosa,  while  the  central 
vessels  ascend  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  excavation.  Adjoining  the  inneiVborder  of  the  pa¬ 
pilla  and  not  sharply  separated  from  it  is  the  bright  crescent,  a-b.  Thi^jXof  a  white  color, 
while  the  papilla  itself  is  reddish.  The  crescent  is  covered  with  bro*wni*di7jdongated  mark¬ 
ings,  representing  remains  of  the  stroma  pigment  of  the  chorioid.  ^JS^temporal  border  of 
the  crescent  is  sharply  defined,  and  the  chorioid  adjoining  it  is  s(fon|what  more  pigmented 
than  usual.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chorioid  in  the  vicinity  of^ftn^rasal  border  of  the  pa¬ 
pilla  shows  a  somewhat  lighter  coloration  in  the  space  betwqfim^  and  <2,  so  that  a  yellowish 
crescent,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  much  more  than  a  sugaps^pn  of  one,  is  formed  on  the 
nasal  side  of  the  disk  (supertraction  crescent).  WyJ 

B.  Longitudinal  Section  through  the  Head  of  the  Op^s^^erve.  Magnified  14  x  1. — Here 

the  displacement  of  the  optic  nerve  with  relation  ta±h4aj>erture  in  the  sclera  and  chorioid 
designed  for  its  passage  is  obvious.  The  optic-ne#ve^uhrfculi,  wherever  they  consist  of  me- 
dullated  fibers,  are  colored  black  by  Weigert’s  IfcmJtoxylin  stain;  between  them  can  be 
seen  the  septa,  which  remain  unstained,  and  ttfe  longitudinal  sections  of  the  central  artery 
and  central  vein.  The  black  staining  ceases  aCTuptlv  at  the  lamina  cribrosa.  In  front  of 
the  lamina  cribrosa  the  head  of  the  opticfnawe  presents  the  physiological  excavation. 
This  is  a  depression  whose  floor  at  its  deepes^pftrt  is  formed  by  the  lamina  cribrosa.  The 
temporal  wall  of  the  excavation  slopes  /fown  quite  gradually  from  the  retina.  The  nasal 
wall  declines  abruptly,  and  shows  the/ajMsJsection  of  the  central  vessels.  The  trunk  of  the 
optic  nerve  is  inserted  obliquely  into  tVe  eyeball,  a  fact  that  is  particularly  evident  when 
comparison  is  made  with  Fig.  9  B.O»|h^/)bliquit3r  affects  all  parts  of  the  nerve,  but  is  most 
pronounced  in  the  spot  where  it  'traxprses  the  sclera  and  chorioid.  The  foramen  sclerse  is 
properly  a  short  canal,  and  inJJreVormal  eye  its  walls  converge  from  behind  forward  (Fig. 
9);  but  ‘here,  owing  to  the^d/spkrcement  of  the  nerve,  they  get  to  have  an  oblique  course 
running  from  the  nasal  t/warNicne  temporal  side.  The  temporal  wall,  therefore,  is  turned 
somewhat  forward,  andlhenle,  since  the  overlying  retina  is  transparent,  comes  into  view 
when  looked  at  from  in  mtoff  (with  the  ophthalmoscope),  forming  a  bright  crescent  extend¬ 
ing  from  b  to  the^p^t  a,  where  the  pigment  epithelium  begins.  The  stroma  pigment  of 
the  chorioid  extendsJjdmewhat  farther  inward  than  does  the  pigment  epithelium,  and  is 
consequently  seei/Tlmaer  the  form  of  brown  spots  upon  the  bright  disk  of  the  crescent.  The 
nasal  wall  of  tb^kfileral  canal  is  turned  partly  backward,  so  that  it  has  to  pass  in  front  of 
the  most  i^atty  situated  portion  of  the  optic  nerve,  c-d.  As  the  displacement  affects  not 
only  the  in  the  sclera  but  also  the  chorioid,  the  latter  is  also  drawn  up  over  the  nasal 

border  fcheSoptic  nerve  as  far  as  the  point  c.  Since  now  this  nasal  portion  of  the  papilla, 
being  co\^jph  by  the  sclera  and  chorioid,  is  not  distinctly  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope, 
the  uamilla  appears  contracted  in  its  horizontal  diameter.  Nevertheless,  the  portion  of  the 

Swtve  that  is  thus  concealed  glimmers  through  its  covering,  so  as  to  be  distinguishable 
tab  form  of  an  ill-defined  yellowish  crescent  at  the  nasal  border  of  the  papilla  (c-d). 
splacement  of  the  optic  nerve  with  reference  to  the  sclera  is  shared  in  by  the  sheaths 
Otf  the  nerve.  The  dural  sheath,  du,  and  the  adjoining  arachnoid  sheath,  ar,  are  separated 
/^\irom  the  nerve,  especially  at  its  temporal  side,  and  the  intervaginal  space,  vv ,  is  conse- 
SS)  ,quently  dilated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pial  sheath,  p,  lies  in  close  apposition  to  the  nerve. 
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disappears,  to  be  replaced  by  atrophy;  at  the  same  time  a  migration  of  pigment 
under  the  form  of  numerous  black  spots  takes  place  into  the  retina,  especially 
at  its  periphery,  so  that  there  is  produced  a  picture  very  similar  to  that  of 
retinitis  pigmentosa  (see  §  97). 

The  changes  in  the  chorioid  in  myopia  consist  in  an  atrophy  of  the  chorioid 
close  by  the  papilla  and  in  foci  of  disease  at  other  spots  of  the  chorioid,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea. 

(a)  Atrophy  of  the  chorioid  at  the  border  of  the  optic  disk  is  given  the 
name  of  staphyloma  posticum .  This  properly  denotes  a  protrusion  of  the  sclera 
backward ;  it  is,  however,  used  in  a  wider  sense  for  the  atrophy  of  the  chorioid, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  this  protrusion,  and  which  is  visible  with  the  oph¬ 
thalmoscope.  First,  there  appears  at  the  external  side  of  the  papilla  a  nar¬ 
row,  light-colored  crescent  (ab,  Fig.  109  A).  This  is  accounted  for  by  Stilling 
in  the  following  way :  In  the  myopic  eye  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  is  pulled 
toward  the  temporal  side ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  scleral  canal  inclosing 
the  nerve.  Especially  is  it  true  of  the  temporal  wall  of  the  canal,  which  conse¬ 
quently  gets  such  a  slant  that  upon  ophthalmoscopic  examination  it  comes  into 
view  through  the  transparent  tissue  of  the  papilla  (Fig.  109  B  between  a  and 
b ),  appearing  in  perspective  foreshortening  as  a  white  crescent  close  to  the  tem¬ 
poral  border  of  the  papilla  (distraction  crescent).  When  the  crescent  is  nar¬ 
row  it  often  represents  simply  an  enlargement  of  the  scleral  ring,  whose  visibil¬ 
ity,  in  fact,  is  accounted  for  in  a  similar  way  (see  page  10).  But  in  other  cases 
the  bright  crescent  is  the  evidence  of  an  atrophy  of  the  chorioid,  which  begins 
at  the  temporal  border  of  the  optic  nerve  (Fig.  108). 

The  crescent  afterward  enlarges  so  as  to  form  a  surface  having  the  shape  of 
an  obtuse-angled  triangle — conus  (Jager).  Finally,  the  atrophy  passes  from  the 
outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve  along  its  upper  and  lower  margin  t&  its  inner  side 
also,  so  that  the  papilla  is  finally  surrounded  on  all  sides  b»4trcj)hic  chorioid 
(annular  staphyloma ,  Fig.  110).  This  is  generally  broadpfejVon  the  external 
side,  from  which  it  started.  In  the  atrophic  area  the  is  either  a  pure 

white,  if  the  chorioid  there  has  completely  disappeaa&^and  the  sclera  comes 
into  view ;  or  remains  of  chorioidal  tissue,  such  as  ^^els  and  pigment,  are  still 
present  in  it  in  varying  quantity. 

The  beginner  in  ophthalmoscopy  regular\fAlir into  the  mistake  of  regard¬ 
ing  as  the  staphyloma  that  surrounds  the  $fo)illa  as  comprised  in  it,  and  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  entire  disk-shaped,  white  su\£^ce  as  a  specially  large  papilla.  The 
boundary  between  papilla  and  stapl^Jbma,  in  fact,  is  not  well  defined,  the  pa¬ 
pilla  being  distinguished  from  tli#Mj?mte  staphyloma  mainly  by  its  red  color. 
Indeed,  the  papilla  often  apr  red  by  contrast  with  the  white  surface 

surrounding  it,  that  one  miHaM^gard  it  as  hypersemic. 

In  the  larger  staph/tbmaJa  the  papilla  displays  an  elliptical  shape,  the 
short  axis  of  the  ellipseVsaiuciding  with  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  staphy¬ 
loma.  When,  there:  the  staphyloma  is  broadest  outward,  as  is  commonly 

the  case,  the  papilpvbrms  an  upright  ellipse  (Fig.  110).  This  change  of  shape 
must  in  part  4><^^rred  to  the  fact  that  the  papilla,  being  pushed  toward  one 
side  in  conj^ujhce  of  the  bulging  of  the  sclera,  is  seen  in  perspective  fore- 
shortening.\J$ut  it  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  sclera  and  chorioid, 
which  onAhe  outer  side  have  moved  away  from  the  border  of  the  papilla,  have 
been Tfclwfi  up  over  the  border  of  the  latter  on  its  inner  side  (supertraction  cres- 
ceW$  Weiss,  cd ,  Fig.  109  A). 
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The  retinal  vessels  that  emerge  from  the  papilla  are  thin  and  are  marked  by 
their  straight  course — looking  as  if  they  had  been  put  on  the  stretch. 

Sometimes  two  or  even  three  contrasting  zones  exist  in  the  staphyloma, 
which  differ  from  each  other  in  their  pigmentation,  and  often  also  lie  at  differ- 


Fig.  110.— Fundus  in  Myopia  op  High  Degree.  (In  part  after  Wecker.) 


The  papilla  is  oblong-oval  and  has  a  physiological  excavation  to  the  outside  of  the  point  of  en¬ 
trance  of  the  retinal  vessels.  It  is  surrounded  by  atrophic  chorioid,  the  staphyloma  posti- 
cum.  This  is  very  broad  on  the  temporal  side,  and  consists  there  of  two  divisions;  the  outer, 
more  pigmented  one,  showing  with  especial  distinctness  the  remains  of  the  chorioidal  vessels. 
On  the  nasal  side,  the  staphyloma  is  narrower,  is  lined  by  a  rim  of  pigment,  and  is  of 
irregular  contour.  In  one  of  the  outlying  portions  is  noticed  a  posterior  ciliary  artery  which 
enters  the  chorioid  from  the  sclera.  The  rest  of  the  fundus  is  tessellata^ftA  such  a  way  that 
the  vascular  network  of  the  chorioid  is  clearly  recognized.  The  re^ton^f  fhe  macula  lutea 
is  occupied  by  chorioiditic  changes,  consisting  partly  in  an  ovy^yrth  of  pigment  (the 


small  black  specks),  partly  in  atrophy  (the  white  patches). 


ent  levels,  and  which  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  ^Information  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  staphyloma  have  taken  place  at  diJ^roTt  periods  (Fig.  110).  By 
proliferation  of  the  pigment,  brown  or  eveiyWAjJ  crescents  and  staphylomata 
are  formed.  , 

The  line  separating  the  staphyloma  fmrn^he  healthy  chorioid  is  often  sharply 
defined,  especially  if  formed  by  a  pi"mWced  margin.  In  other  cases  a  sharp 
border  line  is  absent,  a  circumstance^Jiich  indicates  that  the  staphyloma  is  in 
process  of  growth,  so  that  an  adwj^^  in  the  myopia  is  to  be  apprehended. 

The  size  of  the  staphylon^^^bfoadly  speaking,  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  myopia,  but  variajHSfck  from  this  rule  very  often  exist  in  the  indi- 
pyopia  without  atrophy  of  the  chorioid,  and  vice 
..nite  crescents  and  staphylomata  are  also  found  in 
emmetropic  and  hypermetropic  eyes. 

What,  ophtht^raekcopically  speaking,  we  call  a  staphyloma — i.  e.,  the  white 
ring  that  sutHmods  the  papilla — is  indeed  caused  by  the  protrusion  of  the 
sclera,  bul^^^t  quite  coincident  with  the  latter,  being,  in  fact,  less  extensive. 
In  many^asbs  of  extreme  myopia,  however,  it  is  also  possible  to  recognize  with 
the  np^mlmoscope  the  limits  of  the  actual  staphyloma  in  the  sclera  under  the 
focniS^a  oroad,  dark,  curved  line,  which  usually  runs  in  the  red  fundus  along 
ner  side  of  the  white  staphyloma  and  concentric  with  the  latter.  In  well- 


vidual  cases — e.  g.,  grrfTf 
versa.  Not  infrequently 
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marked  cases  we  can  see  from  the  parallactic  displacement,  or  from  the  bending 
of  the  retinal  vessels  as  they  pass  over  the  dark  curved  line,  that  the  latter  cor¬ 
responds  to  a  sudden  change  of  level  in  the  fundus. 

White  crescents  are  also  observed  at  the  lower  border  of  the  papilla  (Fig. 
111).  These  resemble  in  their  appearance  the  acquired  crescents  due  to  myopia, 
but  have  an  altogether  different  significance.  They  are  congenital  (probably 
being  connected  with  the  foetal  ocular  fissure,  which  likewise  lies  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  eyeball),  and  are  associated  frequently  with  astigmatism,  almost 
always  with  incomplete  acuity  of  vision. 

With  the  annular  staphyloma  of  the  myopic  eye  should  not  be  confounded 
cases  of  atrophy  of  the  chorioid  about  the  papilla  from  other  causes.  Under 
this  latter  head  belong  atrophy  after  chorioiditis,  and  also  the  atrophy  in  cases 
of  glaucoma,  the  so-called  halo  glaucomatosus. 

(< b )  The  changes  of  the  chorioid  in  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea  make  their 
appearance  when  the  myopia  has  reached  a  high  degree.  Both  light-colored 


Fig.  111.—  Inferioi^^escent.  Erect  Image. 

The  bright  disk  which  at  first  glance  migtf^e  taken  for  an  enlarged  papilla  consists  of  two  di¬ 
visions.  The  upper,  which  is  dark^aiw»of  reddish  hue,  is  the  papilla  proper,  which  has 
the  form  of  an  irregular  oval,  fte  upperoorder  is  semicircular,  its  lower  almost  rectilinear, 
while  its  two  ends  are  somewhaj^^jnted.  The  orifice  of  exit  of  the  vessels  lies  close  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  oval,  and/RvVessels  as  they  emerge  are  at  first  all  directed  downward. 
Hence  those  that  are  goio&  to  supply  the  upper  half  of  the  retina  have  to  make  a  sharp  bend 
in  order  to  take  the  proter  direction.  Thus  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  vessels  on  the 
papilla  has  a  peculiar  appefarance  differing  from  the  normal.  The  lower  division  of  the 
light-colored  area  ^s  iftjrmed  by  the  crescent,  which  is  separated  by  a  still  brighter  rim 
from  the  lower  bord^^f  the  papilla.  The  crescent  is  unusually  large  in  this  case,  and,  in 
contradistinction  JfPtKe  reddish  papilla,  is  partly  gray,  partly  white.  It  is  lined  by  a  deli¬ 
cate  rim  of  piami^nl,  and  a  small  patch  of  pigment  also  lies  close  to  its  temporal  border. 
"  '  «h^\^the  pigmentation  of  a  tessellated  background. 


The  fundus «h 


ei!%evd  spots  are  found  (Fig.  110),  and  not  infrequently  also  white 
lines.  The  spots  gradually  enlarge,  and  finally  coalesce  to  form 
pmtt^^^rge  atrophic  patches,  which  may  even  ultimately  become  united  with  * 
theVaphyloma  surrounding  the  papilla.  In  such  cases  of  extreme  myopia,  al- 
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most  the  entire  posterior  section  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  converted  into  a 
great  white  patch.  Moreover,  hemorrhages  occur  in  myopic  eyes,  and  that, 
too,  preferably  at  the  site  of  the  yellow  spot.  Another,  though  rare,  altera¬ 
tion  found  in  myopic  eyes,  consists  in  the  formation  right  in  the  macula  of  a 
coal-black,  round  spot  which  gradually  grows  to  about  the  size  of  the  papilla. 
It  is  the  changes  in  the  macula  lutea  that,  with  the  detachment  of  the  retina, 
represent  the  greatest  danger  for  the  extremely  myopic  eye.  They  do  not, 
like  detachment,  threaten  the  eye  with  complete  blindness,  but  they  render 
it  unserviceable  for  any  sort  of  fine  work.  Besides,  they  are  much  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  detachment  of  the  retina,  inasmuch  as  only  a  few  of  the  exces¬ 
sively  myopic  attain  any  considerable  age  without  being  affected  with  these 
changes. 

Bloodletting. — In  recent  cases  of  chorioiditis  with  hyperemia  of  the  retina 
the  abstraction  of  blood  is  recommended,  and  that  by  the  application  of  leeches 
behind  the  mastoid  process.  While  bloodletting  has  pretty  much  disappeared 
from  general  practice,  in  ophthalmology  it  has  remained  in  use  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  rightly,  too,  since  in  suitable  cases  striking  and  undeniable  ad¬ 
vantage  is  often  seen  to  accrue  from  it.  The  abstraction  of  blood  may  be 
made  with  natural  leeches  or  with  Heurteloup’s  artificial  leech.  In  the  former 
case,  six  to  ten  leeches  are  applied ;  in  the  employment  of  the  Heurteloup,  its 
glass  cylinder  is  filled  once  or  twice  with  blood.  The  point  of  application  is 
either  the  temple  or  the  skin  behind  the  mastoid  process.  If  we  are  dealing 
with  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  iris,  or  the  ciliary  body,  the  temple 
is  selected,  because  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  empty  into  the  veins  of  the 
face,  and,  moreover,  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  communicate  freely  with  the 
veins  of  the  conjunctiva.  In  deep-seated  affections,  like  chorioiditis,  retinitis, 
neuritis,  or  inflammation  in  the  orbit,  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  performed 
behind  the  mastoid  process,  because  an  emissary  vein  of  Sfoj&prini  (passing 
through  the  mastoid  foramen),  which  carries  off  blood  the  transverse 

sinus,  empties  here ;  and  the  latter  is  connected  with  tWeaVernous  sinus,  into 
which  the  ophthalmic  veins  pour  their  contents. 


dR 

e^fc*chrom 


Non-purulent  irido-chorioiditis  runs  eitfieNa^lironic  or  an  acute  course.  The 
chronic  cases  have  already  been  considei^d^nder  the  head  of  iritis  idiopathica; 
they  are  the  ones  which  are  known  undeVAe  name  of  irido-chorioiditis  serosa, 
and  which  gradually  induce  blindn^a^Jpartly  through  seclusio  pupille,  partly 
through  degeneration  of  the  vitdfcuA  (see  page  311).  The  acute  cases  (irido- 
chorioiditis  plastica)  form  a^^Ation  between  the  kind  just  described  and 
irido-chorioiditis  suppu^p^^ 

B.  ChorioQ^tis  and  Irido-  Chorioiditis  Suppurativa . 

78.  In  suppxC^tive  chorioiditis  a  large  exudate  containing  numerous 
cells  is  thrj^SJout,  and  is  deposited  beneath  the  retina  and  into  the 
vitreous,  ^^e  it  can  be  seen  through  the  pupil,  in  case  the  media  are 
transpaAnt  enough,  as  a  deeply  situated  yellow  mass.  The  inflamma- 
ti<m^(^i0h  is  violent,  almost  always  spreads  rapidly  to  the  ciliary  body 
ahchfche  iris,  so  that  we  have  then  to  do  with  an  irido-chorioiditis,  which 
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is  associated  with  correspondingly  violent  external  symptoms  of  inflam¬ 
mation. 

Symptoms. — When  the  irido-chorioiditis  is  at  its  height  the  lids  are 
markedly  swollen  with  oedema;  the  conjunctiva  is  intensely  reddened 
and  likewise  very  cedematous,  so  that  it  often  forms  a  chemotic  swelling 
round  the  cornea.  The  latter  is  dull,  and  has  a  slight  diffused  cloudi¬ 
ness.  The  aqueous,  too,  is  cloudy,  and  shows  a  hypopyon  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber.  In  the  iris  are  found  signs  of  a 
violent  inflammation,  such  as  discoloration,  swelling,  and  posterior 
synechiae.  If  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  and  the  aqueous  permits,  a 
yellowish  glimmer  is  recognized  in  the  pupil,  arising  from  the  exudate 
behind  the  lens.  Coincidently  with  these  symptoms  violent  pain  is 
present  in  the  eye  and  its  vicinity,  sight  is  completely  lost,  and  slight 
fever  is  often  also  present. 

The  course,  in  the  less  violent  cases,  is  such  that  after  a  few  weeks 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  gradually  abate.  The  eye,  whose  tension 
in  the  beginning  was  elevated  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  exudation, 
becomes  softer  and  soon  smaller  also,  and  at  length  passes  into  a  state 
of  atrophy.  But  in  the  violent  cases  suppuration  of  the  eyeball — 
panophthalmitis — ensues.  The  oedema  of  the  lids  increases  so  much 
that  the  eye  can  scarcely  be  opened.  The  eyeball,  in  addition  to  the 
appearances  of  irido-chorioiditis  above  described,  displays  marked  pro¬ 
trusion  (exophthalmus)  combined  with  abolition  of  its  motility.  The 
pain  is  almost  intolerable,  and  not  infrequently  tormenting  photopsiae 
are  present.  High  fever  exists  and  vomiting  frequentWNsecurs,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  These  symptoj^keep  on  until 
the  purulent  exudate  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  mak^an  exit  for  itself 
by  breaking  through  the  sclera.  Perforation  takA^place  in  the  anterior 
division  of  the  sclera.  The  conjunctiva  is  to  bulge  forward  at 
some  spot,  showing  the  yellowish,  discaJ*3*S^)  sclera  through  it,  until 
finally  sclera  and  conjuiictiva  are  perf and  the  purulent  contents 
of  the  eyeball  are  slowly  extruded.  Arar  perforation  has  occurred  the 
pains  soon  cease,  the  eye  becomes^orter,  and  ultimately  shrinks  up  to 
a  small  stump  ( phthisis  bulbi).(*ysrtakes  at  least  six  to  eight  weeks  for 
this  result  to  be  attained  ai^d^pHiie  eye  to  become  perfectly  free  from 
pain. 

From  what  has  jus/Heprsaid,  panophthalmitis  is  distinguished  from 
simple  suppurative  irftterchorioiditis  by  the  appearance  of  two  addi¬ 
tional  symptoms-^0trusion  of  the  eyeball  and  purulent  perforation 
of  the  envelope  eye.  The  protrusion  is  due  to  the  extension  of 

the  inflammA^ to  the  retro-bulbar  tissues,  and  particularly  to  Tenon’s 
capsule  ;  £Hgu,esult  is  marked  inflammatory  oedema  (but  not  suppu¬ 
ration)  this  spot,  and  a  consequent  pushing  forward  of  the  eye- 

baHNQM 


violent  pains  are  excited  by  the  traction  which  the  nerves 


ui^y-go,  both  in  the  eyeball  itself,  which  is  distended  with  exudate, 
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and  also  within  the  orbit,  where  it  is  due  to  the  protrusion  of  the 
eyeball. 

Etiology. — Chorioiditis  suppurativa  is  produced  by  the  infection  of 
the  chorioid  by  pyogenic  matter.  The  infection  may  originate  from 
the  outside  or  have  its  source  in  the  body  itself. 

Infection  from  the  outside  (ectogenous  infection)  occurs — 

{a)  Most  frequently  from  penetrating  injuries  of  all  kinds.  In  this 
category  belong  unsuccessful  operations. 

(Z>)  From  the  passage  of  suppuration  from  without  inward,  in  the 
case  of  perforating  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  and  from  prolapses  of  the  iris 
that  are  covered  with  pus. 

(c)  As  a  process  starting  from  a  cicatrix  of  the  cornea  with  incarcer¬ 
ation  of  the  iris,  when  the  cicatrix  is  thinned.  Under  this  head  belong 
the  incarcerations  of  the  periphery  of  the  iris,  that  not  infrequently 
remain  after  cataract  operations.  Infection  takes  place  in  these  cases 
from  the  germs  penetrating  through  the  thin  cicatrix  into  the  tissue 
of  the  incarcerated  iris,  and  then  traveling  in  the  latter  backward  into 
the  eye.  The  starting  point  for  the  infection  of  the  old  cicatrix  may 
be  afforded  by  inconsiderable  lesions  of  the  epithelium  covering  the  ci¬ 
catrix,  or  by  sudden  stretching  or  bursting  open  of  the  latter. 

Infection  by  carriers  of  infection,  which  arise  from  the  organism 
itself  ( endogenous  infection) ,  takes  place — 

1.  Through  embolism,  septic  substances  from  a  focus  of  suppuration 
getting  into  the  circulation  and  becoming  arrested  in  the  vessels  of  the 
chorioid.  In  this  way  metastatic  chorioiditis  develops^s&.'his  is  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  pyaemia,  and  most  frequently  oj£fe&ht  form  which 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  puerperal  period  as ^p^'peral  fever. 

2.  By  transfer  of  the  inflammation  from  meninges  in  menin¬ 

gitis,  particularly  in  cerebro-spinal  menmgwgt  These  cases  are  ob¬ 
served  chiefly  in  children,  and  are  distiygt&ded  by  their  comparatively 
mild  course,  so  that  in  rare  cases  so  mg  shfeoll  degree  of  sight  even  is  still 
retained. 

3.  By  transfer  of  inflammath^i  rfom  behind  forward  in  phlegmons 
in  the  orbit  and  in  thrombosis^^the  orbital  veins. 

The  prognosis  of  supjsm^tflS  chorioiditis  is  absolutely  unfavorable 
for  the  eye  itself,  inasm^Mh  as  the  sight,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the 
shape  of  the  eye  as/fb]3^4re  lost.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  chori¬ 
oiditis  is  simply  one  »4he  symptoms  of  pyaemia  or  meningitis,  there  is 
also,  of  course,  for  the  life  of  the  patient. 

TreatmeiitG^ unable  to  change  the  course  of  suppurative  chori¬ 
oiditis.  F£wyst  confine  itself  to  ameliorating  the  patient’s  sufferings. 
We  con^^Cthe  pain  with  moist  and  warm  compresses  and  with  nar- 
cotics^A  If  we  are  sure  that  it  is  a  case  of  panophthalmitis,  we  may  open 
th^(^e%y  a  free  incision  of  the  sclera  in  its  anterior  division.  The 
legion  is  thus  diminished,  the  evacuation  of  the  suppurated  contents 
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of  the  eye  is  accelerated,  and  thus  the  pain  and  the  progress  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  are  cut  short.  When  the  eye  at  last  becomes  shrunken  it  usually 
remains  quiescent,  and  also  admits  of  an  artificial  eye  being  worn  over 
it.  Should,  however,  secondary  inflammatory  phenomena  set  in,  as 
they  may  exceptionally  do,  in  the  shrunken  eye,  its  enucleation  is  indi¬ 
cated. 


Metastatic  ophthalmia  occurs  both  as  a  unilateral  and  a  bilateral  affection. 
Cases  of  the  former  kind  generally  afford  a  better  prognosis  as  far  as  the  pyae¬ 
mia  is  concerned,  and  particularly  so  when  no  metastases  are  observable,  except 
the  one  in  the  eye.  The  prognosis  that  appertains  to  the  bilateral  cases  on  the 
other  hand,  is  extremely  bad,  even  for  life  itself. 

Many  cases  of  panophthalmitis  that  develop  suddenly,  and  to  all  appear¬ 
ances  spontaneously,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  pyae¬ 
mia  whose  point  of  origin  is  undiscoverable.  In  children  suppuration  of  the 
umbilical  cord,  and  sometimes  also  vaccination,  may  give  rise  to  pyaemia  with 
metastatic  ophthalmia. 

Besides  occurring  in  pyaemia,  a  purulent  chorioiditis,  doubtless  also  of  meta¬ 
static  origin,  occurs  in  rare  instances  in  other  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as 
typhus,  variola,  scarlet  fever,  anthrax,  influenza,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  diph¬ 
theria,  erysipelas,  pneumonia,  and  Weil’s  disease.  Moreover,  the  purulent  cho¬ 
rioiditis  that  sometimes  accompanies  meningitis,  may  originate  metastatically 
and  not  be  due  simply  to  transmission  of  inflammation  along  the  optic  nerve 
sheaths. 

Most  cases  of  panophthalmitis  are  caused  by  injury.  If  the  latter  is  of  such 
a  character  that  the  eye  is  extensively  opened,  the  purulent  exudate  may  be 
discharged  through  the  wound,  and  does  not  have  to  wait  tiU  the  sclera  is 
perforated,  which  always  requires  a  long  time.  Yet  not  infi^^ently  even  in 
these  cases,  in  wrhich  the  purulent  exudate  pushes  out  throja&Cthe  wound,  per¬ 
foration  of  the  sclera  by  pus  is  also  seen  to  take  place  asAwual.  Panophthal¬ 
mitis  after  severe  injuries  must,  from  a  certain  point  dO^ew,  be  regarded  as  a 
more  favorable  outcome  than  a  plastic  irido-cyclit^vJlThe  former,  to  be  sure, 
causes  more  violent  pain  and  leads  to  a  greateyH^gy^  of  shrinking  of  the  eye; 
but  when  it  has  run  its  course  the  patient  ha^aJoSing  respite.  Plastic  irido¬ 
cyclitis,  on  the  other  hand,  often  for  ye^K  produces  after-attacks  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  may  also  give  rise  to  symp^lync  disease  of  the  other  eye,  if  the 
patient  does  not  make  up  his  mind  tactile  performance  of  enucleation  at  the 
proper  time. 

Apart  from  simple  incision  sclera,  different  methods  have  been  at¬ 

tempted  for  cutting  short  thjS^Jurse  of  panophthalmitis,  particularly  enuclea¬ 
tion  and  the  ablation  oi>$)<G£iterior  section  of  the  eye,  with  scooping  out  of 
the  contents  of  the  eyeball^ Enucleation  is  to  be  rejected,  for,  devoid  of  danger 
as  it  is  under  otheiv  qfljfcumstances,  in  panophthalmitis  it  sometimes  results  in 
purulent  meningitievvTih  a  fatal  issue.  It  must  be  assumed  that  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  the  blood4a^^mnph  passages  in  the  orbit  are  freely  opened,  and  thus  made 
accessible  to^A^tion.  Whether  the  scooping  out  (exenteration  or  evisceration) 
of  the  suppu^ing  eye  is  a  less  dangerous  procedure  is  questionable,  since  cases 
of  death^tter  this  operation  have  also  been  observed  (Schulek).  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  ^l^^ioled  that  some  cases  have  been  known  in  which  fatal  meningitis  has 
su^^ded  a  panophthalmitis  without  any  operative  interference. 
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Differential  Diagnosis  of  Suppurative  Chorioiditis. — There  are  cases  of  sup¬ 
purative  chorioiditis  which  might  be  confounded  with  neoplasms  in  the  eyeball. 
This  is  possible  whenever  the  inflammation  runs  so  sluggish  a  course  that  all  ex¬ 
ternal  signs  of  inflammation  are  wanting.  The  eye  is  not  discolored,  the  iris  is 
normal,  the  aqueous  and  lens  are  clear.  The  lens  and  iris  are  pressed  forward 
by  the  exudation  in  the  vitreous,  and  the  anterior  chamber  is  made  shallower. 
The  pupil  is  dilated,  and  permits  the  exudate  to  be  seen  deep  down  in  the  vit¬ 
reous.  Sometimes  the  exudate  is  visible  even  some  distance  off  as  a  vivid,  light- 
colored  (whitish  or  yellow)  reflex  from  the  pupil  ( amaurotic  caVs-eye  [Beer]). 
Just  the  same  phenomena  may  be  produced  by  new  formations  in  the  vitreous, 
and  particularly  by  gliomata  arising  from  the  retina  (see  §  99),  for  which  reason 
many  cases  of  the  sort  described  above  have  been  designated  as  pseudo-gliomata. 
The  most  important  distinctive  mark  lies  in  the  tension  of  the  eye.  This,  in 
genuine  glioma,  is  normal  in  the  beginning,  and  afterward  is  increased;  in 
pseudo-glioma,  on  the  contrary,  diminution  of  tension  soon  sets  in,  which  pre¬ 
cedes  the  shrinking  of  the  eye.  Then  the  subsequent  course  renders  the  true 
state  of  the  case  perfectly  clear,  inasmuch  as  glioma  afterward  breaks  through 
the  sclera  and  keeps  on  growing,  while  in  pseudo- glioma  the  eye  keeps  con¬ 
stantly  growing  smaller.  But  now  in  glioma  it  is  requisite  to  remove  the  eye  as 
early  as  possible,  and  it  is  therefore  not  right  to  wait  a  long  time  in  doubtful 
cases  until  the  diagnosis  can  be  determined  with  certainty.  In  so  doing,  we 
should  be  putting  our  patient’s  life  in  jeopardy.  Hence,  in  doubtful  cases,  we 
perform  enucleation.  Even  if  it  should  then  turn  out  that  the  case  was  one  of 
pseudo-glioma,  the  patient  has  not  lost  much  by  the  enucleation,  since  the  eye 
is  already  blind  and  would  be  much  shrunken.  In  any  case,  the  question  of  a 
confusion  with  glioma  would  come  up  only  in  cases  of  sluggish  suppurative  cho¬ 
rioiditis  occurring  in  children,  since  it  is  only  in  the  children  tteit  glioma  of  the 
retina  is  found.  The  causes  of  pseudo-glioma  are  most  fre^feXtly  meningitis, 
also  the  acute  exanthemata,  and  finally  injuries,  particulaiJ^fibse  attended  with 
the  presence  of  a  small  foreign  body  in  the  interior  eye.  One  or  two 

cases  of  pseudo-glioma  have  turned  out  on  dissectipxj^)  be  tuberculosis  of  the 
chorioid ;  and  in  some  instances  a  mass  of  tissue  ^kc^tal  origin  situated  behind 
the  lens  has  been  found  to  be  the  cause  of  thg^ftjDw  reflex  in  the  pupil. 

Anatomical  Changes  in  Chorioiditis.  — In.  nonsuppurative  chorioiditis  there 
is  first  a  cellular  infiltration,  which  origirates  mainly  from  the  innermost  layers 
of  the  chorioid  (the  chorio-capillaris),  a^c^q>reads  less  toward  the  outer  layers  of 
the  chorioid  than  it  does  in  the  direction  of  the  retina.  Within  these  two  mem¬ 
branes,  the  retina  and  chorioid,  tk^Xmltration  is  found  chiefly  along  the  vessels, 
which  indeed  may  be  said  ta  l^yTfccthed  in  the  cells  of  the  exudate.  An  exu¬ 
date,  often  of  considerable  s^y^  deposited  between  the  chorioid  and  the  retina. 
This  exudate  is  afterw^wd^^hnsformed  into  a  connective-tissue  membrane  (ci¬ 
catrix),  binding  the  cl^ijjid  fast  to  the  retina;  and  in  this  situation  these  two 
membranes  themsplvga  become  atrophic.  From  the  chorioid  the  finer  vessels  and 
also  the  stroma  jp&^frent  in  great  part  disappear ;  and  the  vessels  that  are  left 
either  have^tbeS^walls  thickened  and  sclerosed,  or  are  obliterated  altogether. 
The  retin^Jyeonverted  into  a  network  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  can  be 
seen  theN^Jkls  with  their  walls  greatly  altered.  Wherever  the  chorioid  is  ad- 
heren^k)  the  retina,  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  is  absent,  and  so  is  the  pigment 
epftfiSliiJn,  except  for  a  few  remnants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pigment  epi- 
iheliuin  at  the  border  of  the  scar  proliferates ;  hence  the  black  lining  of  the 
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cliorioiditic  patch  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  In  part  the  proliferating 
pigment  epithelium  migrates  into  the  retina,  where  it  is  found  particularly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  vessels.  The  inner  surface  of  the  retina  is  sunken  at 
the  site  of  the  cicatrix,  and  is  frequently  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  chorioid 
(to  the  hyaloid  membrane). 

For  the  changes  of  the  chorioid  in  myopia,  which  consist  mainly  in  atrophy 
with  very  slight  signs  of  inflammation,  see  §  144. 

In  cases  of  severe  plastic  chorioiditis,  such  as  develop  especially  after  in¬ 
juries,  ossification  frequently  takes  place  in  the  great  hull  of  exudate  that  is 
deposited  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorioid. 

In  purulent  chorioiditis  there  is  a  dense  purulent  infiltration  of  the  chorioid, 
which  thus  has  its  thickness  increased  to  several  times  the  usual  amount.  The 
retina  over  the  affected  part  of  the  chorioid  is  also  found  infiltrated  with  pus 
cells,  and  consequently  thickened*,  afterward,  it  is  partially  or  entirely  de¬ 
tached  from  the  chorioid  by  means  of  the  purulent  exudation.  The  vitreous  is 
gradually  converted  into  a  homogeneous  mass  of  pus.  In  case  the  purulent 
chorioiditis  is  of  metastatic  origin,  the  infecting  plug  in  the  chorioidal  vessels 
may  also  frequently  be  demonstrated  by  microscopical  examination  (Virchow). 
Such  emboli  may  also  get  into  the  retinal  vessels,  and  then  result  in  suppurative 
retinitis,  which  presents  the  same  clinical  picture  in  its  course  as  suppurative 
chorioiditis.  Since  in  metastatic  affections  of  this  sort  infected  emboli  may 
occur  within  the  blood-vessels  in  other  parts  of  the  eye  also,  it  is  best  to  com¬ 
prise  all  these  cases  under  the  name  of  metastatic  suppurative  ophthalmia.  The 
emboli  that  are  present  in  this  case  are  mostly  of  a  capillary  character.  In 
them  is  found  the  micro-organism  that  caused  the  suppuration — usually  the 
streptococcus,  more  rarely  the  staphylococcus,  pneumococcus,  or  other  bacteria. 

The  final  outcome  of  severe  plastic  or  purulent  inflammation  of  the  uvea  is 
either  atrophy  or  phthisis  of  the  eyeball.  Both  are  expressiqn\  employed  to 
denote  diminution  in  size  of  the  eyeball  due  to  shrinking,  "^S^pgak  of  atrophy 
when  the  diminution  in  size  takes  place  slowly  through  tl^pfrinking  of  exu¬ 
dates  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  as  occurs  chiefly  in  plasti^Jao-cyclitis.  Under 
the  name  of  phthisis  hulbi  we  designate  the  rapid  shrinking  of  the  eyeball,  due 
to  suppuration  of  its  contents  and  their  evacuara^^through  the  perforated 
sclera,  this  being  the  issue  of  panophthalmitisr^kJ  atrophy  the  diminution  in 
size  is  kept  within  moderate  bounds,  w7hil<^in^pflthisis  the  eyeball  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  or  less.  Im^he  atrophic  eyeball  the  individual 
membranes,  being  still  present,  although1 a  very  altered  condition,  are  drawn 
upon  by  the  shrinking  exudate,  and  give  rise  to  repeated  attacks  of  in¬ 
flammation  and  also  to  sympathetkOkease  of  the  other  eye.  In  the  phthisical 
eyeball  the  inner  tunics  of  the,  Have,  all  except  some  scant  remains,  been 
destroyed  by  suppuration;  irh^Cbmall  stump  usually  remains  quiescent,  and 
causes  no  danger  to  the/oTl^reye.  An  atrophic  eyeball  must  therefore  gen¬ 
erally  be  enucleated,  whir^f  phthisical  stump  can  usually  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
main.  In  atrophy  phthisis  alike  the  optic  nerve  subsequently  becomes 

completely  atrophi^^b  that  it  ultimately  forms  a  thin  cord  consisting  simply 
of  connective^t^QS.  This  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  general  law  that 
phy  when  their  terminal  expansions  have  been  destroyed  (as- 
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Detachment  of  the  Chorioid. — This  is  frequently  found  in  the  dissec¬ 
tion  of  enucleated  eyes,  while  in  the  living  eye  it  but  rarely  comes  und-er  ob¬ 
servation.  In  shrunken  eyes  the  chorioid — and  the  ciliary  body,  too — are  very 
frequently  found  to  be  detached  by  the  exudates  which  are  present  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  eye,  and  which  exert  a  centripetal  traction  in  all  directions  (a,  a, 
Fig.  100).  A  detachment  of  the  retina,  usually  total,  is  never  wanting  in  these 
cases.  Since  we  are  dealing  with  eyes  which  are  already  blind,  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  chorioid  has  a  practical  interest  only  in  so  far  as  traction  upon  the 
ciliary  nerves  is  produced  by  it  ;  for  this  induces  conditions  of  irritation  in  the 
blinded  eye,  and  possibly  sympathetic  disease  of  the  other  eye. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  with  the  ophthalmoscope  a  detachment  of  the  cho¬ 
rioid  in  an  eye  still  capable  of  vision  and  with  transparent  media.  Since  the 
separated  chorioid  is  covered  by  the  retina,  the  detachment  of  the  former  mani¬ 
fests  itself  under  the  guise  of  a  detachment  of  the  latter,  with  the  addition  that 
we  can  recognize  through  the  retina  the  characteristic  branching  of  the  vessels 
in  the  chorioid.  If  this  symptom  is  wanting,  the  detachment  of  the  chorioid 
can  not  be  distinguished  from  a  simple  detachment  of  the  retina.  Separations 
of  this  sort  may  be  caused  by  serous  exudation  (observed  especially  after  opera¬ 
tions  for  cataract)  by  haemorrhages  beneath  the  chorioid,  or  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  sarcoma  in  its  external  layers. 


Rupture  of  the  Chorioid. — This  is  produced  through  the  action  of  a 
blunt  instrument  upon  the  eyeball  (contusion).  Immediately  after  the  injury 
the  blood  extravasated  into  the  vitreous  usually  prevents  a  clear  view  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  eye.  After  the  absorption  of  the  blood  the  rupture  of  the  chorioid, 


►Fig.  112.— Rupture  of  the  Chorioid.  Right  Eye.  (After  De  Wecker.) 

“e  one  large  and  four  small  ruptures  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chorioid.  The  large  rup- 
,  ^appears  under  the  guise  of  a  slightly  curved  white  band  with  jagged,  somewhat  pig- 
ented,  borders.  The  small  ruptures  lie  concentric  with  the  larger  one  and  between  it  and 
the  papilla.  Over  all  of  them  the  retinal  vessels  run  unaltered. 
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which  ordinarily  lies  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  papilla,  and  most  frequently 
to  the  outer  side  of  it,  is  discovered.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one,  sometimes 
there  are  several  lacerations.  They  form  long,  yellowish- white  streaks,  as  the 
edges  of  the  laceration  in  the  chorioid  separate  from  each  other  and  allow  the 
white  sclera  to  be  seen  between  them  (Fig.  112).  The  streaks  generally  have 
a  curved  shape,  with  the  concavity  toward  the  papilla ;  they  are  broadest  in  the 
center,  and  taper  off  to  a  sharp  point  at  the  ends.  Their  edges  have  an  irregu¬ 
lar  black  coloration,  due  to  proliferation  of  the  pigment.  The  retinal  vessels 
run  without  any  change  over  the  streaks,  a  proof  that  the  retina  is  unrup¬ 
tured. 

II.  Tumors  of  the  Chorioid. 
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Fig.  113.— Sarcoma  of  r 
(After  Leh 


he  Chorioid. 


79.  Of  malignant  tumors  the  one  chiefly  occurring  in  the  chorioid 
is  sarcoma ,  which  in  most  cases  is  pigmented  (melano-sarcoma).  The 
clinical  symptoms  that  sarcoma  of 
the  chorioid  presents  change  so  dur¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  tumor 
that  four  stages  can  be  distinguished 
in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

In  the  first  stage  the  tumor  is 
small,  and  manifests  itself  only  in 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  by  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  retina  at  the  site  of 
the  tumor.  The  patient  notices  a 
disturbance  of  vision  in  the  shape  of 
a  defect  in  the  visual  field,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  site  of  the  tumor. 

Afterward  the  detachment  of  the 
retina  becomes  total  (Fig.  113,  A^), 
and  thus  the  eye,  which  externally 
still  looks  normal,  becomes  complete¬ 
ly  blind.  In  the  further  growth  of 
increase  of  tension  suddenly  sets  in. 

The  sarcoma  thereupon  entersJ fi&4eco?id  stage  of  its  development 
— that  of  increased  tension.  i^&tfially  the  eye  presents  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  inflammatory  glauc^uffiM$82).  Marked  injection  of  the  eye¬ 
ball  exists,  the  cornea  is  dnjv&nd  clouded,  the  anterior  chamber  shal¬ 
low,  the  iris  discolored, /fieSj^ipil  dilated  and  immobile,  and  the  tension 
of  the  eye  to  palpation  ^-considerably  elevated.  If  the  media  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  clear,  the  trap  reflex  of  the  detached  retina  can  be  seen  deep 
down  behind  th&J2^pil.  Later  on,  the  lens  becomes  clouded,  so  that 
the  clinical  p&^re  of  glaucoma  absolutum  with  cataracta  glaucomatosa 
is  producecJ^SVom  the  time  when  the  symptoms  of  inflammatory  glau¬ 
coma  setA  the  patient  suffers  with  pain ;  very  frequently  it  is  by  this 
that  his  attention  first  called  to  his  trouble.  Since  the  picture 

presented  by  the  affected  eye  corresponds  completely  to  the  complex  of 
23 


The  tumor,  G,  rises  tile  chorioid,  C, 

which  every \vheiV/hes  in  contact  with 
the  sclera.  XhVrJtina.  iV,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  detBKi\cT entirely  from  its  bed 
under  the  ^rffc  of  a  folded  funnel.  It 
retains  ifc^plinection  only  with  the  pa¬ 
pilla  and  with  the  chorioid  along 

the  ora^Serrata,  O,  in  front. 


ior  a  time  occurs  when 
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symptoms  of  inflammatory  glaucoma,  the  correct  diagnosis  in  this  stage 
is  to  be  made  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all. 

The  third  stage  is  that  of  the  growth  of  the  tumor  upon  the  outside. 
The  symptoms  are  different,  according  as  the  tumor  breaks  through 
the  sclera  in  its  anterior  or  in  its  posterior  division.  In  the  former 
case,  dark,  hard  prominences  are  seen  developing  in  the  circumference 
of  the  cornea,  and  the  diagnosis  can  readily  be  made.  If,  however,  the 
tumor  first  grows  through  the  sclera  posteriorly,  the  nodules  of  the 
tumor  are  invisible,  and  do  not  give  evidence  of  their  existence  until 
afterward,  through  the  gradually  increasing  protrusion  of  the  eyeball 
(exophthalmus).  As  soon  as  the  tumor  has  broken,  through  the  en¬ 
velopes  of  the  eyeball  to  a  sufficient  extent  the  pain  usually  abates, 
since  the  great  tension  in  the  eyeball  then  ceases.  But,  to  make  up 
for  this,  the  extra-ocular  masses  of  tumor,  freed  from  the  intra-ocular 
pressure  that  constrained  them,  grow  so  much  the  quicker.  First  the 
orbit  is  entirely  filled  by  the  tumor,  afterward  the  latter  projects  from 
the  orbit,  as  big  as  an  apple  or  as  the  fist.  From  the  orbit  the  tumor 
is  continued  to  the  neighboring  parts,  particularly  to  the  brain.  At 
its  exposed  portions  the  tumor  ulcerates  and  gives  rise  to  frequent 
haemorrhages. 

The  fourth  stage  is  that  of  the  generalization  of  the  tumor  by  the 
development  of  metastatic  nodules  in  the  internal  organs,  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  liver. 

Years  usually  pass  before  the  sarcoma  has  run 
stages  just  pictured.  The  first  and  second  stag 
while  afterward  the  growth  of  the  tumor  becj 
rapid.  The  patient  dies  either  from  exhaust 
suppuration  and  haemorrhage  from  the  ti 


through  the  four 
,st  a  long  time, 
ontinually  more 
consequence  of  the 
or  succumbs  to  the  ex¬ 


tension  of  the  latter  into  the  brain  or  toH^metastases  in  the  internal 
organs.  /-\U 

The  prognosis  of  sarcoma  of>thV$norioid  is  absolutely  unfavorable 
for  the  life  of  the  patient  if  the^kp  is  not  removed  early.  But  even 
then  the  prognosis  is  by  no  meamr  to  be  regarded  as  perfectly  favorable. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  thi^e  itself  in  every  case  is  lost,  both  local 
recurrences  in  the  orbit^m^lso  metastases  may  develop  even  after  its 
removal,  the  germs  jraAftneir  development  having  been  already  scat¬ 
tered  abroad  earlrerQthough,  at  the  time  when  the  eye  was  removed, 
they  were  too  small  to  be  demonstrable.  Sarcoma  of  the  chorioid  is 
hence  to  befnfearded  as  one  of  the  most  malignant  of  diseases — one 
which,  in  v^r^many  cases,  ends  in  death.  Sarcomata  of  the  iris  and 
ciliarV^M^  behave,  in  respect  to  their  course  and  ultimate  outcome, 
like^a^omata  of  the  chorioid. 

^VSarcoma  of  the  chorioid  is  a  rare  disease.  It  is  found  most  fre- 
^nyfiltly  between  the  fortieth  and  sixtieth  year ;  in  childhood  it  is  of 
<  extremely  rare  occurrence.  This  gives  a  means  of  distinguishing  it 
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from  the  gliomata  which  spring  from  the  retina,  and  which  in  part 
present  symptoms  like  those  of  sarcomata,  but  which  occur  in  child¬ 
hood  exclusively.  A  malignant  neoplasm  developing  in  the  eyeball 
will,  therefore,  have  to  be  regarded  in  all  probability  as  a  glioma  in  a 
child  and  as  a  sarcoma  in  an  adult. 

The  treatment ,  as  long  as  the  neoplasm  is  still  confined  to  the  eye¬ 
ball,  consists  in  enucleation,  which  should  be  performed  as  early  as 
possible.  In  doing  it,  we  cut  off  the  optic  nerve  as  far  back  as  possible, 
to  meet  the  contingency  of  the  degeneration  having  already  passed 
over  upon  it.  If  the  neoplasm  has  already  grown  out  of  the  eyeball, 
everything  diseased  must  be  removed  according  to  surgical  rules.  The 
surest  method  in  this  case  is  exenteration  of  the  orbit — i.  e.,  the  removal 
of  the  entire  contents  of  the  orbit,  together  with  the  periosteum. 

Sarcomata  of  the  chorioid  consist  either  of  round  cells  or  of  spindle  cells,  or 
are  tumors  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  both.  They  are  almost  always  pigmented 
(melano-sarcomata) ;  non-pigmented  sarcomata  (leuco-sarcomata)  are  among  the 
rarities.  Very  often  they  contain  many  and  wide  blood-vessels.  Sarcomata 
develop  from  the  external  layers  of  the  chorioid  (layer  of  large  and  of  medium¬ 
sized  vessels)  and  grow  inward  toward  the  vitreous  space,  pushing  the  retina 
before  them.  In  the  beginning  the  retina  lies  everywhere  in  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  tumor,  so  that  with  the  ophthalmoscope  a  sharply  circumscribed 
gibbous  detachment  of  the  retina  is  found,  beneath  which  the  tumor  can  be 
recognized  from  its  color  and  from  its  vessels.  In  this  case  the  diagnosis  of 
sarcoma  is  easily  made.  But  afterward,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbance  of 
circulation  in  the  chorioid  produced  by  the  tumor,  an  accumulation  of  fluid 
takes  place  between  the  chorioid  and  the  retina.  The  latfa^^  tnus  detached 
over  an  area  greater  than  that  occupied  by  the  tumor,  andJ^ils  not  permit  the 
latter  to  be  seen  through  it  any  more ;  ultimately,  the  d^a^nment  becomes  total 
(Fig.  113).  In  this  stage,  since  the  detachment  oiltfeVrfctina  has  lost  its  char¬ 
acteristic  appearance,  the  diagnosis  can  not  for  ifhNmost  part  be  made  with 
certainty,  although  if  we  find,  as  we  often  do,/ffi^ps$lging  mass  formed  by  the 
displaced  retina  pressed  close  against  the  ien^we  may  be  justified  in  suspect¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  a  sarcoma.  The  tensid^  of  the  eye  affords  one  diagnostic 
point,  being  usually  diminished  early  in  srhaple  serous  detachment  of  the  retina, 
while  in  detachment  due  to  a  tumor^p^at  first  normal  and  afterward  increased 
(Yon  Graefe).  It  is  an  additionajAj^iment  for  the  existence  of  sarcoma  if  the 
anterior  ciliary  veins  are  foun^J^aJ-kedly  dilated  upon  one  side  or  the  other. 
These  dilated  veins  indicate /Irat  ihe  sarcoma  is  situated  in  the  chorioid,  and, 
in  the  area  affected,  prev^nt^ne  blood  in  the  forepart  of  the  uvea  from  flowing 
out  through  the  vasa  vprnfclosa,  so  that  it  has  to  make  its  way  through  the  an¬ 
terior  ciliary  veins.  *^0ength  the  increase  in  tension  reaches  such  a  degree  as 
to  produce  the  cc^Jjmx  of  symptoms  of  inflammatory  glaucoma.  If  the  de¬ 
tachment  of  tMtefeina  is  not  already  total,  it  gets  to  be  so  now,  and  the  eye 
becomes  co^^^my  blind.  The  point  of  time  at  which  the  glaucomatous  attack 
sets  in  dc^s  raol  depend  directly  upon  the  size  of  the  intra-ocular  tumor.  The 
incr^as^Atension  does  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  tumor  occupies  a  cer- 
tai^i  sp^le  an  the  interior  of  the  eye,  for  this  call  for  additional  space  is  com- 
pcmskled  for  by  a  corresponding  decrease  of  the  vitreous.  On  the  contrary, 
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the  increase  in  tension  is  based  upon  the  congestion  which  the  tumor  produces 
in  the  veins  of  the  chorioid,  and  by  which  increased  transudation  of  fluid  takes 
place  into  the  interior  of  the  eye.  Elevated  tension  is,  therefore,  often  seen  with 
quite  small  tumors,  while  at  another  time  the  tumor  may  have  already  filled  up 
a  large  part  of  the  eye  without  exciting  the  symptoms  of  glaucoma.  When  the 
glaucomatous  attack  has  set  in,  the  eye  looks  as  if  it  had  been  blinded  by  pri¬ 
mary  glaucoma,  and  the  diagnosis  can  not  be  made  with  certainty.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  sarcoma  will  be  suspected  if  the  patient  states  that  the  eye  was  already 
entirely  blind  before  the  outbreak  of  the  inflammation,  for  in  primary  glaucoma 
blindness  usually  does  not  precede  the  attack,  but  follows  it.  Besides,  we  ex¬ 
amine  the  second  eye;  if  one  eye  is  completely  blinded  by  primary  glaucoma, 
the  second  eye  will  rarely  be  found  quite  normal. 

In  rare  cases  the  second  (inflammatory)  stage  of  formation  of  the  tumor  does 
not  present  the  symptoms  of  glaucoma,  but  of  a  violent  plastic  irido-cyclitis. 
As  a  result  of  this,  the  eye  becomes  softer  and  shrinks  up  so  far  as  the  tumor 
contained  in  it  permits.  The  growth  of  the  latter  is  thus  retarded  for  some 
time — a  fact  which  does  not  prevent  metastases  from  developing. 

Perforation  of  the  eye  and  growth  of  the  mass  exteriorly  occur  before  the 
tumor  has  yet  filled  the  whole  interior  of  the  eyeball,  and  are  effected  by  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  cells  of  the  tumor  through  the  sclera,  the  cells  usually 
following  out  preformed  passages.  We  hence  find  the  tumor  growing  out  along 
the  optic  nerve  and  its  sheaths,  or  utilizing  the  points  where  the  anterior  or 
posterior  ciliary  vessels  or  the  vasa  vorticosa  emerge. 

The  metastases  in  remote  organs  arise  through  embolism.  The  blood  cur¬ 
rent  detaches  cells  from  the  tumor  and  carries  them  into  other  parts  of  the  body, 
where  they  develop  into  independent  tumors.  Local  recurrences  are  scarcely 
to  be  apprehended  if  the  growth  was  confined  to  the  eyebaU^  the  time  of  the 
operation.  On  the  other  hand  metastases  occur  even  in  in  which  enuclea¬ 
tion  was  performed  very  early.  Such  metastases  remaii^jiobserved  at  the  out¬ 
set;  and  sometimes  it  is  years  before  they  cause  thejpatrent’s  death. 

Cavernous  angioma,  endothelioma,  and  perit|j™bma  have  been  known  to 
occur  as  primary  tumors  of  the  chorioid  in  a  fha^gSses. 

Carcinomata  and  also  adenomata  have^lsAJbserved  as  a  great  rarity  in  the 
chorioid,  but  only  as  secondary  tumor^al^pltastases  from  carcinoma  in  other 
organs  (especially  in  the  thoracic  glarnq^ 
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Tuberculosis  of  tub;  CSorioid. — In  the  chorioid,  as  in  the  iris,  tubercu¬ 
losis  occurs  under  the  twtTtfbrms  of  disseminated  and  of  solitary  nodules.  The 
diagnosis  between  tl^my^nade  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

(a)  Disseminate fl,  ot^niliary  tuberculosis  of  the  chorioid  was  first  described 
by  Jager.  Sm^flApdefined  patches  of  yellowish  or  pale-reddish  color  are  seen 
in  the  fundus. Qfnese  even  within  a  short  period  of  examination — within  a  few 
^ayS — gtft^vja^ger  without,  however,  attaining  a  size  of  more  than  one  third  of 
the  op^^^k ;  and  at  the  same  time  new  patches  may  make  their  appearance 
in  the  fundus.  By  this  rapidity  of  growth  the  affection  is  distinguished  from 
qhe^hAditic  spots,  which  change  very  slowly;  besides,  the  pigment  changes, 
sc^requent  in  chorioiditis,  are  wanting  in  tubercles  of  the  chorioid.  The 
Lbercles  occupy  chiefly  the  posterior  division  of  the  chorioid.  Ordinarily  only 
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a  small  number  are  present,  although  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty 
of  them  can  be  counted  in  the  eye.  Anatomical  examination  has  proved  that 
the  spots  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope  correspond  to  nodules  of  a  mean  diam¬ 
eter  of  one  millimetre,  which  possess  the  typical  structure  of  tubercle  nodules 
(Manz). 

Miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  chorioid  forms  one  of  the  symptoms  of  general 
miliary  tuberculosis  (Cohnheim).  It  has  essentially  a  diagnostic  interest ;  as  in 
doubtful  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  it  may  assist  in  establishing  the 
diagnosis.  In  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  the  intestine,  etc.,  it  is  not 
ordinarily  observed. 

( [b )  Solitary  or  conglobated  tubercle  of  the  chorioid  makes  its  appearance 
under  the  form  of  a  neoplasm.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  a  rather  large,  light- 
colored  tumor  is  seen  in  the  chorioid ;  it  is  an  argument  for  its  tuberculous 
nature  if  smaller  light  spots  (tubercle  nodules)  are  found  in  the  chorioid  in  its 
vicinity.  The  tumor  may  afterward  grow  through  the  sclera  to  the  outside, 
and  there  break  down.  Anatomical  examination  shows  that  it  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  smaller  miliary  nodules,  which  have  coalesced  to  form  one 
pretty  large  tumor.  In  the  center  of  the  latter  caseation  takes  place.  The 
solitary  form  of  tuberculosis  of  the  chorioid  is  a  very  rare  disease,  pre-eminently 
affecting  young  people.  It  runs  a  chronic  course,  and  accompanies  chronic 
tuberculosis  of  the  internal  organs,  especially  of  the  brain.  There  are,  however, 
cases  in  which,  beside  the  tuberculous  nodule  in  the  eye,  no  focus  of  tubercle 
can  be  clinically  demonstrated  to  exist  in  the  organism. 

The  prognosis  of  solitary  tubercle  of  the  chorioid  is  bad,  since  the  eye  in 
any  case  is  lost,  and  in  most  cases  also  life  is  endangered  through  the  presence 
of  tuberculous  disease  in  other  parts.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  enuclea¬ 
tion  of  the  eye,  a  procedure  which  is  especially  indicated  in  thq|£^ases  in  which 
the  chorioidal  tubercle  appears  to  form  the  only  tuberculoul^^cui.  Enuclea¬ 
tion  in  this  case  has  as  its  primary  object  the  prevention  Qfjfcuy  further  diffusion 
of  the  tuberculous  virus. 


III.  Congenital  Anomalies  o 
80.  Coloboma  of  the  Chorioid. — In  (hi) 


Chorioid. 


... _ _ _ _  Section  the  ophthalmo¬ 

scope  shows  a  brilliant  white  area  in^he  red  fundus  below  the  optic- 
nerve  entrance  (Fig.  114).  This  rep^pfeents  a  circumscribed  defect  in 
the  chorioid  and  retina,  in  the  c<^®pes  of  which  the  sclera  lies  exposed, 
and  is  hence  visible  as  a  whita\s%face.  Coloboma  of  the  chorioid  is 
frequently  found  along  wiH^^oboma  of  the  iris,  and  also  with  other 
anomalies  of  the  eye.  iiu^aeyes  are  often  smaller  than  usual  (microph¬ 
thalmias).  Sometime^JJiaeed,  eyeballs  are  found  which  are  only  as 
large  as  a  pea  or  gullet  seed,  and  which  lie  entirely  in  the  back  part 
of  the  orbit,  anc^iSefnot  discovered  in  an  examination  made  upon  the 
living  subjegt^N^n  this  way  absence  of  the  eye  (anophthalmus)  is  simu¬ 
lated.  a  true  anophthalmus — i.  e.,  a  condition  in  which,  while 

the  orbit  ik^)resent,  there  is  not  even  a  rudiment  of  the  eyeball — does 
occm\^>inot,  has  not  so  far  been  determined. 

The  eyesight  suffers  in  coloboma  of  the  chorioid  because,  in  the 
place,  the  coloboma  corresponds  to  a  defect  in  the  visual  field. 
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Moreover,  even  the  direct  visual  acuity  is  usually  defective  because  the 
eye,  as  a  whole,  has  its  development  deranged.  In  the  higher  degrees 
of  microphthalmus  the  sight  is  reduced  to  the  mere  differentiation  of 
light  from  darkness. 

Coloboma  of  the  chorioid  is  in  a  marked  degree  transmissible  by 
inheritance,  and  that,  too,  not  infrequently  in  conjunction  with  other 
congenital  malformations  of  the  body. 

Coloboma  of  the  chorioid  has  the  shape  either  of  an  oval,  whose  long  axis 
corresponds  nearly  to  the  vertical  meridian,  or  of  an  obtuse-angled  triangle  whose 
apex  is  directed  toward  the  papilla.  The  peripheral  border  of  the  coloboma 
not  infrequently  presents  a  tapering  prolongation  extending  toward  the  ciliary 
body.  Even  the  smallest  colobomata  are  much  larger  than  the  optic  disk ;  and 


Fig.  114.— Colob 


Iye  of  a  Four¬ 


teen-year-old  Girl.  Erect  iMAGET^After  Caspar  and  Kruger.) 

The  papilla  appears  about  nine  times  as  largjQ^  in  the  normal  state,  and  lies  considerably 


below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  retina3 
portion  can  be  made  out  in  it.  From 
mal  in  sending  most  of  their  bran* 
shows  several  light-colored,  ridgj  ‘ 
numerous  blood-vessels  emerg< 
ing  the  coloboma.  The  enlar/4 
The  coloboma  of  the  chorioiV 
lower  (anterior)  border  issrf^t 
white  hue,  is  sharply  depne* 


of  the  fundus.  It  shows\ 


n  upper  (yellowish)  and  a  lower  (gray-colored) 
farmer  rise  the  central  vessels,  which  are  abnor- 
(pward.  The  lower  (gray)  portion  of  the  papilla 
•ojections  and  but  few  blood-vessels,  although 
•hanging  border  and  run  out  into  the  retina,  evad- 
illa  is  bordered  above  by  a  narrow  atrophic  crescent. 
„  lelow  the  papilla  and  somewhat  to  its  temporal  side.  It 
•epresented  in  the  drawing.  The  coloboma  is  of  brilliant 
d  is  placed  somewhat  deeper  than  the  adjoining  portions 


r  blood-vessels  and  in  spots  a  fine  granular  pigmentation. 


the  large  coloboim$a  we  so  extensive  that  their  anterior  border  can  no  longer 
be  seen  with  theApAthalmoscope,  because  it  lies  too  far  forward.  So,  too,  they 
may  extend\S&Niar  backward  that  they  involve  the  papilla.  The  latter,  in  that 
case,  is  g^M^lly  changed  in  shape  and  appearance — sometimes  so  much  so  that 
we  can%carcely  tell  where  it  lies  except  for  the  intimation  of  its  existence 
affd*itfMf  y  the  place  of  origin  of  the  retinal  vessels. 

Tfre  edge  of  the  coloboma  is  sharply  defined  and  commonly  bordered  by 
nent.  The  coloboma  itself  is  of  a  pure  white  or  bluish-white  hue,  and  dis- 
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plays  here  and  there  pigment  spots  and  also  vessels.  The  vessels  are  in  part 
those  that  arise  from  the  adjoining  retina  and  chorioid,  in  part  belong  to  the 
sclera,  which  lies  exposed  within  the  area  of  the  coloboma,  and  in  part  are  seen 
to  originate  from  the  coloboma  itself.  The  latter  set  must  be  regarded  as  pos¬ 
terior  ciliary  vessels.  In  eyes  of  this  sort  the  retinal  vessels  often  display  an 


Fig.  115.— Lower  Half  of  an  Eye  with  Congenital  Coloboma  of  the  Iris,  Ciliary  Body, 

and  Chorioid. 

In  the  iris,  whose  posterior  surface  is  seen  in  the  figure,  is  recognized  the  prolongation  of  the 
pupil,  running  out  in  a  sharp  point  to  the  lower  ciliary  margin.  In  the  corresponding  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ciliary  body,  the  ciliary  processes  are  wanting  ;  the  processes  immediately 
adjoining  this  gap  are  higher  and  longer  than  the  rest,  and,  as  they  diverge  backward, 
inclose  a  triangular,  very  darkly  pigmented  area.  Still  farther  back  there  is  found  in  the 
wall  of  the  eyeball  a  deep  excavation  of  oval  form,  whose  edges  are  sharply  defined  and  in 
part  overhanging.  Upon  the  floor  of  the  excavation  is  seen  the  sclera,  covered  simply  by 
a  very  thin,  transparent  pellicle,  in  which  run  several  vessels.  The  posterior  pole  of  the 
oval  that  is  formed  by  the  coloboma  of  the  chorioid  is  directed  toward  the  fovea  cen¬ 
tralis,  /. 


irregular  course ;  not  infrequently  it  looks  as  if  they  were  trying:  to  evade  the 
coloboma,  since  they  run  along  its  borders  instead  of  passing  ov^^t. 

The  surface  of  the  coloboma  lies  deeper  than  the  rest  cy^e  ffundus,  and 
often  presents  channeled  depressions  or  prominent  ridges^©  can  be  inferred 
both  from  the  way  in  which  the  vessels  bend  and  also  f^S*rthe  parallactic  dis¬ 
placement. 

Cataract ,  generally  of  a  complicated,  inoperajtfft^haracter,  frequently  de¬ 
velops  in  eyes  affected  with  coloboma  of  the  If  I  may  be  allowed  to 

judge  from  one  case  whose  course  I  myself  ohserwl,  such  a  cataract  is  produced 
in  the  following  way :  The  retina,  being/^kerent  to  the  margin  of  the  colo¬ 
boma,  undergoes  the  same  sort  of  tractkn  Tffat  it  does  when  adherent  to  a  scle¬ 
ral  cicatrix  (see  page  241).  In  consfld2*ice  of  this  traction  detachment  of  the 
retina  takes  place— at  first  onH^Mj)  edge  of  the  coloboma,  but  afterward 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the^Q^m.  The  clouding  of  the  lens,  then  taking 
place,  is  to  be  regarded  a^  suit  ordinarily  following  total  detachment  of 

the  retina.  Cl 

In  rare  cases  large^ghile,  depressed  areas  have  been  observed  not  below, 
but  to  the  outside,  optic  nerve,  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot.  These 

have  likewise  beo^Xoeked  upon  as  congenital  malformations — colobomata  of  the 

macula .  a\\ 

The  forh^iibn  of  colobomata  occurs  also  in  the  optic  nerve.  Either  a  deep 
depressions  iound  in  the  lower  part  of  the  latter  or  the  entire  optic-nerve  en- 
trance^fey^larged  to  several  times  its  usual  size,  and  the  vessels  coming  out 
froftainCre,  as  it  were,  forced  apart  (Fig.  114).  Colobomata  of  the  optic  disk 
arA^et  with  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  colobomata  of  the  chorioid. 
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The  congenital  crescents  on  the  lower  side  of  the  disk,  which  are  commonly 
associated  with  congenital  amblyopia  (see  page  345  and  Fig.  Ill),  should  also 
probably  be  regarded  as  rudimentary  colobomata  of  the  optic  disk. 

Anatomical  examination  of  an  eye  affected  with  coloboma  of  the  chorioid 
shows  even  upon  an  external  view  a  protrusion  of  the  sclera,  situated  below  the 
optic  nerve.  This  is  the  scleral  protrusion  first  described  by  Ammon  (see  page 
245).  Corresponding  to  this,  in  the  inner  membranes  of  the  eye,  is  the  colo¬ 
boma  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope  (Fig.  115).  Within  this,  microscopical 
examination  reveals,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  thin  pellicle  composed  of  connec¬ 
tive  tissue,  the  remains  of  the  fused  chorioid  and  retina. 

The  starting  point  of  a  coloboma  we  must  regard  as  located  in  the  foetal  ocu¬ 
lar  cleft.  This  is  found  at  the  lower  side  of  the  secondary  ocular  vesicle— the 
flask-shaped  structure  of  the  embryonic  eye — and  is  designed  for  the  admission 
of  the  mesoderm  into  the  interior  of  this  structure  (Fig.  87,  see  page  285). 
Later  on,  this  cleft  ought  to  close  again  without  leaving  any  trace  of  its  pres¬ 
ence.  But  if  the  closure  takes  place  incompletely,  a  coloboma  is  formed.  The 
walls  of  the  retinal  cleft,  in  this  case,  do  not  grow  together  directly,  but  are 
connected  by  thin,  intermediate  tissue.  In  consequence  of  the  patency  of  the 
retinal  cleft,  the  growth  of  the  chorioid  over  the  external  surface  of  the  retina  is 
interfered  with,  so  that  at  the  site  of  the  fissure  retina  and  chorioid  alike  are 
wanting,  or  are  replaced  by  connective  tissue.  Lastly,  the  development  of  the 
sclera,  too,  fails  to  take  place  in  normal  fashion  in  the  affected  spot ;  it  is  thin 
and  yielding  here,  and  bulges  out  beneath  the  intra-ocular  pressure,  and  in  this 
way  the  posterior  scleral  protrusion  originates.  The  original  site  of  the  colo¬ 
boma  is  hence  in  the  retina,  and  the  disturbance  of  development  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  chorioid  and  sclera  is  consecutive.  The  foetal  ocular  cleft  is  furthermore 
continued  as  a  furrow  upon  the  pedicle  of  the  ocular  vesicle^Vhich  is  after¬ 
ward  the  optic  nerve.  By  incomplete  closure  of  this  furro%$ie$olobomata  of 
the  optic  nerve  are  formed.  Oy 

Coloboma  of  the  iris  is  to  be  explained  as  a  derivati0v5i  coloboma  of  the 
chorioid.  The  iris  grows  out  from  the  anterior  mamiq>Qr  the  rudimentary  cho¬ 
rioid  at  a  time  when  the  foetal  ocular  cleft  is  alre^S-closed ;  hence  the  iris  in 
no  stage  of  its  development  has  a  fissure.  Ba^fepen  the  optic  vesicle  and  the 
mesodermal  tissue  covering  it  suffer  a  deran&eraem;  of  development  at  the  site 
of  the  retinal  cleft,  this  derangement  may^e  transmitted  to  the  iris,  which  will 
hence  fail  to  grow  out  in  normal  fashioriQ^pm  the  chorioid  at  the  affected  spot. 
Hence  the  iris  here  is  wanting  (coloboma  of  the  iris).  This  condition  may  per¬ 
sist,  even  if  the  cleft  in  the  retint^a&^chorioid  afterward  closes  completely,  so 
that  then  a  coloboma  of  the  iri^y^foduced  without  a  coexisting  coloboma  of 
the  chorioid. 

In  many  cases  of  miumjN^fyalmus  (and  also  of  apparent  anophthalmus)  there 
is  found  a  cyst  in  the  lo\ej^(very  rarely  indeed  in  the  upper)  lid.  This  is  filled 
with  a  serous  liquid, ^gjimmers  with  a  bluish  luster  through  the  skin  of  the  lid, 
and  is  generally  ceA^cted  by  a  process  with  the  rudimentary  eyeball.  In  the 
wall  of  the  c^st^&nal  elements  can  frequently  be  made  out  with  the  microscope. 
Arlt  explai^Xthese  cases  as  being  due  to  incomplete  closure  of  the  ocular  cleft. 
The  interi?^^ry  tissue  closing  in  the  cleft  bulges  out  into  quite  a  large  sac, 
which  igVappended  to  the  eyeball,  while  the  latter  itself  is  retarded  in  its  de- 
veldjj^fenfe  The  tissue  connecting  the  sac  and  the  eyeball  elongates  and  at  the 
mne  contracts  into  a  thin  cord,  so  that  finally  we  have  a  large  bladder  to 
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which  the  eyeball,  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  pea,  or  even  less,  is  attached  by  means 
of  a  long  pedicle.  According  to  others  the  cause  of  these  cases  is  that  the  ocu¬ 
lar  vesicle  grows  out  below  atypically  into  the  orbital  tissue,  and  thus  there  is 
formed  a  cyst,  while  the  embryonic  eye  proper  undergoes  atrophy. 

The  explanations  of  the  origin  of  colobomata  contain  much  that  is  yet  hypo¬ 
thetical  and  unaccounted  for.  Moreover,  there  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  real  cause  preventing  the  regular  closure  of  the  ocular  cleft,  some  believ¬ 
ing  that  it  occurs  because  the  mesodermal  tissue  entering  through  the  ocular 
cleft  persists  too  long,  while  others  think  that  an  inflammation  in  the  region  of 
the  cleft  is  accountable  for  it.  Still  smaller  is  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  colobomata  in  the  macula  lutea. 


Albinism  consists  in  the  absence  of  the  physiological  pigment.  Albinos 
have  yellowish-white  flaxen  hair  and  also  white  eyebrows  and  lashes.  The  iris 
is  light  gray,  and  appears  reddish  by  transmitted  light,  while  the  pupil  has 
a  vivid  red  luster.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  the  blood-vessels  of  the  retina 
and  chorioid  are  seen  with  perfect  distinctness  running  upon*  the  almost  white 
fundus,  to  which  the  papilla  by  its  dark,  grayish-red  color  offers  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  (Fig.  11).  Albinotic  eyes  are  photophobic,  and  hence  see  better  in  the 
dusk;  their  visual  acuity  is  always  reduced;  and  nystagmus,  frequently  com¬ 
bined  with  a  pretty  high  degree  of  myopia  or  with  strabismus,  is  constantly 
present.  Albinism  is  congenital  and  often  inherited.  In  albinotic  eyes  the  pig- 
mentiferous  cells  of  the  uvea  and  the  retina  are  present,  just  the  same  as  in  the 
normal  eye,  only  they  contain  no  pigment.  All  sorts  of  transition  forms  exist 
between  complete  albinism  and  normal  pigmentation. 
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General  Considerations. 

81.  The ‘essence  of  glaucoma  lies  in  the  increase  in  the  intra-ocular 
pressure ,  from  which  all  the  other  essential  symptoms  of  glaucoma  can 
be  deduced  (Yon  Graefe).  In  one  series  of  cases  the  increase  in  pres¬ 
sure  sets  in  without  our  being  able  to  discover  any  reason  for  it  in  an 
antecedent  disease  of  the  eye  {primary  glaucoma ).  In  other  cases,  on 
the  contrary,  the  increase  in  pressure  is  the  result  of  some  other  disease 
of  the  eye  ( secondary  glaucoma ).  Primary  glaucoma,  accordingly,  has 
increase  in  tension  as  its  first  and  most  important  symptom,  from  which 
all  the  rest  of  its  phenomena  arise — it  is  glaucoma  proper,  the  glaucoma 
par  excellence.  In  secondary  glaucoma,  on  the  contrary,  the  increase 
in  tension  is  only  a  consequence  of  other  pathological  conditions — is  an 
accessory,  as  it  were.  The  clinical  picture  of  secondary  glaucoma, 
therefore,  is  exceedingly  polymorphous,  varying  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  affections  which  form  the  basis  of  it.  While  ^mine  or  primary 
glaucoma  always  affects  both  eyes,  although  nqH^Kvays  at  the  same 
time,  secondary  glaucoma  remains  confined  u>©>  eye  which,  through 
being  diseased,  has  given  rise  to  the  increa^SKension. 

The  consequences  of  increase  of  ten^ioft^Hnevitably  occurring  if  it 
lasts  a  long  time,  are  excavation  of  thfeopttc  nerve,  and  reduction,  with 
ultimate  annihilation,  of  the  sight.  Qp 

Excavation  of  the  optic  nerve  ^lependent  upon  the  recession  of  the 
lamina  cribrosa.  By  the  latte^jye  understand  that  part  of  the  sclera 
which  lies  at  the  point  of  <^n®friT}e  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  eye,  and 
which  is  perforated  by  jramferous  foramina  designed  for  the  passage 
of  the  bundles  of  fibe^Tjr  the  nerve  (Fig.  9).  The  lamina  cribrosa  is 
that  part  of  the  fihroiuTiunic  of  the  eye  (corneo-sclera)  which  has  the 
least  tenacity,  an^Erence  gives  way  first  to  increased  ocular  pressure, 
which  it  does/hjMfulging  backward.  But  at  the  same  time  the  optic- 
nerve  fibei&Agt  in  the  foramina  of  the  lamina  cribrosa,  also  recede,  so 
that  the  sluice  of  the  optic  nerve  itself  sinks  back  (e,  Fig.  116  B). 
Up^^^ithalmoscopic  examination  the  papilla  appears  depressed  be¬ 
low  level  of  the  adjacent  fundus — slightly  at  first,  afterward  a  good 
d@^so  that  the  margins  of  the  papilla  dip  down  steeply,  or  are  even 
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overhanging.  This  condition  is  recognized  chiefly  by  the  bending  or 
actual  interruption  of  the  blood-vessels  at  the  spot  where  they  pass 
from  the  retina  over  the  edge  of  the  papilla  and  dip  down  into  its 
depth  (Fig.  116  A).  The  nerve  fibers,  too,  like  the  blood-vessels,  un¬ 
dergo  flexion  or  interruption  at  the  edge  of  the  papilla.  This  inter¬ 
ruption,  together  with  the  high  pressure  to  which  the  nerve  fibers  are 


temporal 


Fig.  116.— Glaucomatous  Excavation  op  the  Optic 
Cf .  the  normal  optic  nerve  in  F 


14x1. 


A.  Ophthalmoscopic  Picture  of  the  Papilla.— The  pdjpillklS^bounded  by  a  sharp,  overhang¬ 
ing  edge,  at  which  the  arteries,  a,  and  the  veins,  j;,  (kthfe  retina  appear  to  stop  with  their 
ends  bent  over  the  edge.  This  is  due  to  the  fadwhatrCneir  continuation  on  the  floor  of  the 
excavation  is  often  displaced  somewhat  lateralhi^^compared  with  the  portion  situated  in 
the  retina  ;  moreover,  the  vessels  within  the  efecavation  are  seen  but  indistinctly.  In  the 
outer  half  of  the  excavation  are  seen  the  grav  dots  of  the  lamina  cribrosa.  The  zone,  7i,  of 
the  fundus,  adjoining  the  papilla,  is  decoloured  (halo  glaucomatosus). 

B.  Longitudinal  Section  through  the  HeAp  the  Optic  Nerve. —This  shows  a  deep  exca¬ 

vation,  e,  on  the  floor  of  which  only  a  ffcvjfeemains  of  the  nerve  fibers,  b,  are  visible.  The 
central  vessels,  c,  ascend  upon  th£  at  the  nasal  margin  of  the  excavation  ;  the 

innermost  layer  (fiber  layer)  of  tlmretW  is  considerably  diminished  in  size  through  atrophy. 
ch,  chorioid  ;  s,  sclera.  The  volume  of  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  has  been  considerably 
reduced  through  the  atrophy-pf ffinipundles  of  nerve  fibers,  n.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  inter¬ 
spaces  between  the  sheath^or  Ofce'optic  nerve  (the  pial  sheath,  p,  the  arachnoid  sheath,  ar, 
and  the  dural  sheath,  d)  ar^dilaled,  especially  on  the  temporal  side. 


exposed  in  the  imteMr  of  the  eye,  causes  them  to  atrophy.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  la^v^ages,  we  see  that  the  papilla  is  not  only  depressed, 
but  is  also^fe^J^ed  out  and  of  a  bluish- white  color,  because  the  nerve 
fibers  have  ©efen  destroyed  and  the  clear  white  lamina  cribrosa  is  ex- 
P°sed^ 

<Tne*Atrophy  of  the  optic-nerve-  fibers  is  also  the  most  important 
cm^e^of  the  decrease  of  visual  power  which  accompanies  the  elevation 
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of  tension.  Impairment  of  both  direct  and  indirect  vision  occurs. 
The  former  finds  its  expression  in  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  acuity 
of  central  vision,  the  latter  in  the  limitation  of  the  field  of  vision — a 
limitation  which  begins,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  on  the  nasal  side,  as 
the  temporal  side  of  the  retina  becomes  insensitive  first.  Finally,  com¬ 
plete  blindness  supervenes. 

Primary  glaucoma  is  a  common  disease,  constituting  about  one  per  cent  of 
all  cases  of  eye  disease.  Its  accurate  recognition  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  general  practitioner,  the  more  so  because  here  prompt  and  proper  thera¬ 
peutic  interference  can  save  everything,  but  a  false  diagnosis  and  improper 
treatment  may  destroy  everything.  Unfortunately,  we  still  constantly  get  un¬ 
der  observation  many  cases  of  glaucoma  which  have  not  been  correctly  diag¬ 
nosticated  by  the  general  practitioner,  and  which  come  to  the  ophthalmologist 
only  when  assistance  is  no  longer  possible.  Cases  of  inflammatory  glaucoma 
are  often  confounded  with  iritis  or  irido-cyclitis,  and  are  accordingly  treated 
with  atropine,  which  has  a  particularly  injurious  action  in  glaucoma.  Cases  of 
glaucoma  simplex  which  present  no  external  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  not 
infrequently  regarded  as  commencing  cataract,  and  the  patients  are  put  off  in 
expectation  of  the  cataract’s  becoming  ripe,  so  that  they  delay  until  it  is  too 
late  for  iridectomy. 

Glaucoma  has  been  known  from  antiquity.  Of  course,  it  is  only  the  inflam¬ 
matory  variety  that  has  been  thus  known,  since  the  non-inflammatory  variety 
can  be  diagnosticated  by  the  ophthalmoscope  alone.  Hence  this  second  variety 
and  the  other  kinds  of  blindness,  that  are  produced  by  diseases  of  the  deeply 
situated  membranes  of  the  eye,  and  that  have  no  external  manifestations,  w^ere 
lumped  together  under  the  common  name  of  amaurosis.  Mrataimatory  glau¬ 
coma  was  usually  regarded  as  having  a  connection  with  and  was  hence 

called  ophthalmia,  arthritica.  The  first  to  recognize  the:  increase  in  tension  as 
the  most  important  symptom  of  glaucoma  were  Mackenzie,  and  particularly 
Yon  Graefe.  Heinrich  Muller,  a  man  deserving  ih^^i^atest  praise  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  eye,  stf!P&teie  first  to  demonstrate  ana¬ 
tomically  the  pressure  excavation  of  the  opt/c^e^e  (1856) ;  soon  afterward  it 
was  accurately  diagnosticated  in  the  o];AtnMmoscopic  picture  by  Weber  and 
Forster.  Mackenzie,  starting  from  therfSkt  of  the  increase  of  tension,  had  al¬ 
ready  attempted  to  effect  the  cure  iff  giaucoma  by  repeated  puncture  of  the 
cornea,  without,  however,  obtainingWjiy  lasting  result.  Such  a  result  was  first 
obtained  by  Yon  Graefe,  who,  year  1856,  employed  iridectomy  for  the 

first  time  in  glaucoma,  aftermvwg  found  it  efficacious  in  various  other  diseases 
of  the  eye.  This  was  one^jroe  most  pregnant  discoveries  in  ophthalmology, 
and  one  which  will  forfcill  tune  redound  to  the  glory  of  Yon  Graefe.  We  have 
only  to  remember  tliatformerly  every  case  of  glaucoma  inevitably  led  to  blindness, 
and  that  now,  thanifeS)  iridectomy,  the  majority  of  glaucomatous  patients  can 
be  cured.  How^^ny  thousands  there  are  who  formerly  would  have  been  forced 
to  sink  yea^gv^ar  irretrievably  into  the  night  of  blindness,  but  who  now  are 
saved  for^^^i  through  Yon  Graefe’s  discovery! 

With  reference  to  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve ,  three  varieties  are  distin- 
guishe&Vthe  physiological,  the  atrophic,  and  the  glaucomatous.  The  physio- 
hmclHrexcavation  (Fig.  117  A)  originates  from  the  fact  that  the  bundles  of  fibers 
,J(^he  optic  nerve,  ’when  separating  from  each  other  so  as  to  curve  into  the 
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retina,  do  so,  not  in  the  plane  of  the  retina,  but  behind  it ;  the  lamina  cribrosa, 
however,  is  in  its  normal  situation.  The  physiological  excavation  is  always 
partial — i.  e.,  even  if  it  is  very  large  it  never  takes  up  the  entire  papilla,  because 
a  certain  space  close  to  the  edge  of  the  papilla  must  always  be  occupied  by  the 
nerve  fibers  which  are  passing  over  into  the  retina  (page  12,  and  Figs.  8,  9,  and 
109).  The  atrophic  excavation  (Fig.  117  B)  is  caused  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  nerve  fibers  that  form  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve  and  lie  in  front  of  the 
lamina  cribrosa — the  lamina  cribrosa  itself  remaining  in  place.  The  atrophic 
excavation  is  total — i.  e.,  extends  over  the  entire  papilla,  but  always  remains 
shallow,  for  at  most  it  can  only  attain  a  depth  equal  to  that  at  which  the  lamina 
cribrosa  lies  behind  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina.  In  the  atrophic  excavation, 
the  papilla  is  at  the  same  time  bleached  white  on  account  of  the  disappearance 


Fig.  117.— The  Three  Kinds  of  Excavation  of  the  Optic  Nerve.  Schematic. 


A ,  Physiological  Excavation.—  Funnel-shaped,  partial,  with  normal  lamina  cribrosa. 

J9,  Atrophic  Excavation.— Bowl  shaped,  total,  with  normal  lamina  cribrosa. 

C,  Glaucomatous  Excavation.— Ampulliforin,  total,  with  the  lamina  cribrosa  bulged  out  poste¬ 
riorly.  .\A 

of  the  nerve  fibers.  The  physiological  and  the  atrophic  estivations  have  this 
in  common,  that  the  lamina  cribrosa  remains  undisplace&»Q&The  lamina  cribrosa 
forms  the  floor  of  the  excavation,  the  depth  of  the  latfs^is  confined  within  nar¬ 
row  limits.  The  glaucomatous  excavation  (Fig.  117t$£fs  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  kinds,  above  all,  by  the  fact  that ^rfc^roginates  in  a  recession  of  the 
lamina  cribrosa ;  it  can  hence  attain  a  much  nlq££f considerable  depth  than  they. 
The  glaucomatous  excavation  comprises  tm^ntire  papilla,  which,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  still  shows  the  red  coloration  of  ht^^i.  Later  on,  the  nerve  bundles  are 
destroyed  by  atrophy,  so  that  the  par®»  becomes  white,  and  displays  exposed 
upon  its  floor  the  lamina  cribrosa.  mjjJn  this  is  associated  a  still  further  increase 
in  the  excavation,  the  depth  q^^^rfs  increased  by  a  space  equal  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  destroyed  papilla^v^16  optic  nerve. 

The  ophthalmoscopii/sigpe'distinguishing  the  three  kinds  of  excavation  are, 
therefore,  as  follows :  A  partial  excavation  is  physiological,  a  total  one  is  patho¬ 
logical,  and  either  atifirtiic  or  glaucomatous.  The  atrophic  excavation  is  shal¬ 
low,  and  the  papil^fvht  the  same  time,  very  white.  The  glaucomatous  excava¬ 
tion  may  be  sh^fi%w  or  deep,  according  as  it  has  existed  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time.  In  glaucomatous  excavation  the  papilla  is  found  to  have  still 

a  good  colox^a  feature  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  atrophic  excavation. 
If  the  ej^vation  is  deep  and  total,  it  can  only  be  a  glaucomatous  one,  whatever 
eoloirKj  |£ipilla  may  have.  In  practice,  the  distinction  between  the  individual 
fqtfra$  of  excavation  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  make. 
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The  ophthalmoscopic  picture  of  a  glaucomatous  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve 
shows  the  papilla  to  be  paler,  and,  in  advanced  cases,  bluish  or  greenish  white. 
A  shadow  is  seen  running  along  the  margin,  while  the  center  of  the  excavation 
is  the  part  lightest  in  hue.  On  the  floor  of  the  excavation  may  be  recognized 
the  gray  dot  marks  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  (Fig.  116  A,  Z).  The  vessels  do  not 
emerge  at  the  center,  but,  for  the  most  part,  close  to  the  inner  margin  of  the 
papilla.  At  the  spot  where  they  pass  over  the  edge  of  the  papilla  to  go  to  the 
retina  they  show  a  bending,  or,  in  deep  excavations,  an  interruption,  of  their 
course.  If  the  edge  of  the  excavation  is  overhanging,  the  ascending  portion 
of  the  vessel  may  be  completely  concealed  behind  it,  so  that  the  blood-vessels 
arising  from  the  vascular  entrance  seem  to  disappear  at  the  edge  of  the  papilla 
to  emerge  again  in  the  retina  at  some  other  spot.  It  is  only  in  the  inverted 
image  that  the  course  of  the  vessel  can  be  seen  distinctly  in  its  whole  extent  at 
once ;  in  the  erect  image,  the  vessels  on  the  papilla  and  those  in  the  retina  are 
never  seen  clearly  at  the  same  time,  since  they  lie  at  different  depths  and  hence 
have  a  different  refraction.  That  is,  if  the  adjustment  is  made  for  the  vessels 
in  the  retina  (Fig.  116  A,  a  and  ®),  the  vessels  on  the  floor  of  the  excavation 
(vi)  look  quite  pale  and  hazy,  and  vice  versa.  The  vessels  in  the  excavation 
have,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  retina,  a  myopic  refraction,  and  hence,  to 
be  seen  distinctly,  require  a  correspondingly  strong  concave  glass.  From  the 
difference  in  refraction  between  the  margin  and  the  floor  of  the  excavation,  the 
depth  of  the  latter  can  be  estimated  (see  page  25),  and  by  repeated  measure¬ 
ments  of  this  sort  we  can  determine  whether,  as  time  goes  on,  the  depth  of  the 
excavation  is  increasing  or  diminishing.  In  the  inverted  image,  the  difference 
of  level  manifests  itself  only  by  parallactic  displacement  (page  25).  The  cali¬ 
ber  of  the  arteries  is  contracted,  while  the  veins  are  distended  and  tortuous — 
in  fact,  sometimes  there  is  a  whole  convoluted  mass  of  vasculaA  loops  lying  on 
the  floor  of  the  excavation.  These  changes  of  vascular  ^a^be^  are  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  action  which  the  increase  of  pressure  aSterfe  upon  the  vessels 
of  the  vascular  entrance,  permitting  less  blood  to  entci^hjfarteries  of  the  retina, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  obstructing  the  outflow  of  from  the  veins.  The 

former,  therefore,  are  filled  too  little,  the  latter  j&J^fiJled  too  much.  We  very 
often  observe  a  pulsation  in  the  veins,  and  n^©equently,  also,  a  pulsation  in 
the  arteries  within  the  papilla.  (For  the  QxJaSation  of  this,  see  page  13.) 
When  glaucomatous  excavation  has  laste^fora  long  time,  the  papilla  is  usually 
found  to  be  surrounded  by  a  white  or  30>w  ish  areola,  which  is  the  expression 
of  an  atrophy  of  the  chorioid  aboub^he  papilla  (halo  glaucomatosus,  Fig.  116 
A,  h).  The  rest  of  the  fundus  later  stages*  often  presents  a  tessellated 

appearance  (Fig.  110).  Gri^ 

The  condition  of  the  not  always  in  direct  proportion  to  the  depth 

of  the  excavation — in  faftt^fitirs  not  the  recession  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  as  such 
that  affects  the  vision, ^u^  the  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  which,  though  pro¬ 
duced  by  it,  does  nofcalways  by  any  means  keep  pace  with  the  formation  of  the 
excavation.  Thu^vSZ?  sometimes  see  cases  with  deep  excavation  and  yet  with 
normal  visual  and  a  large  field  of  vision.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  very 

considerab^<A^rfcase  in  pressure — as  in  glaucoma  fulminans— the  sight  may  be 
completel^^iainguished  within  a  few  hours  by  paralysis  of  the  optic-nerve 
fibers  ^dtnhut  there  being  any  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve,  because  the  time 
is  tep^n^rt  for  it  to  be  formed.  Accordingly,  in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the 
gjiity  of  vision,  we  must  be  guided  rather  by  the  color  of  the  papilla  and  the 
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caliber  of  the  retinal  arteries  than  by  the  depth  of  the  excavation,  since  atrophy 
of  the  nerve  fibers  makes  itself  known  mainly  through  the  pallor  of  the  papilla. 

The  contraction  of  the  visual  field  begins  most  frequently  on  the  nasal  side, 
although  we  often  also  find  other  forms  of  contraction  present.  Thus,  a  concen¬ 
tric  limitation  of  the  field  may  occur,  especially  in  glaucoma  simplex ;  and  at 
times  there  may  be  central,  paracentral,  or  peripheral  scotomata. 


I.  Pkimary  Glaucoma. 


82.  Primary  glaucoma,  also  called  simply  glaucoma,  sets  in  with 
varying  symptoms.  If  the  pressure  rises  suddenly  to  a  considerable 
height,  inflammatory  symptoms  are  excited  ;  on  the  contrary,  these 
symptoms  are  wanting  when  the  increase  in  tension  develops  gradually 
and  keeps  within  narrow  limits.  Accordingly,  an  inflammatory  and  a 
non-inflammatory  form  of  glaucoma  (glaucoma  inflammatorium  and 
glaucoma  simplex)  are  distinguished. 


A.  Glaucoma  Inflammatorium . 


Inflammatory  glaucoma  runs  a  typical  course,  especially  in  the  acute 
cases  (glaucoma  inflammatorium  acutum),  which,  therefore,  will  be  first 
described.  In  the  course  of  inflammatory  glaucoma  the  following 
stages  are  distinguished : 

(1)  Stage  of  Prodromes. — The  prodromal  stage,  which  in  most 
cases  precedes  the  inflammatory  attack,  is  characterized  first  of  all  by 
attacks  of  obscuration  of  vision.  The  patient  declare&Jthat  during 
these,  attacks  he  does  not  see  as  well,  having  at  the  sa^Time  the  feel¬ 
ing  as  if  there  was  a  cloud  or  smoke  concealing  ohj&jfe  from  him.  If 
there  is  a  light  in  the  room,  he  sees  a  ring  abotfiSt  having  the  colors 

of  the  rainbow.  During  the  attack  there  hnpfequently  a  feeling  of 

tension  in  the  eye,  or  a  dull  frontal  headache.  If  the  physician  exam¬ 
ines  the  eye  during  such  an  attack,  he  fi^lg)tue  cornea  a  little  dull  and 
diffusely  clouded,  like  glass  that  has  lm  breathed  upon.  The  cloudi¬ 
ness  is  greatest  at  the  center,  smallest  at  the  periphery,  and,  on  account 
of  its  uniformity  of  distributicu^Jiauses  considerable  disturbance  of 
vision.  It  also  produces  tW^Jpearance  of  a  colored  ring  about  a 
luminous  flame — an  appea^tfree  similar  to  that  which,  for  instance,  we 
see  when,  on  a  misty.  night,  we  look  through  the  frost-covered 

window  panes  at  a  g*|gjtame  in  the  street.  The  anterior  chamber  is 
somewhat  shallow^^th rough  advancement  of  the  iris ;  the  pupil  is 
more  dilated  thp^usual  and  reacts  sluggishly ;  the  tension  of  the  eye 
is  distinctly  ^^feased.  Frequently,  too,  slight  ciliary  injection .  is 


present. 

Such  an  at 


Such  ah  attack  ordinarily  lasts  several  hours,  after  which  the  eye 
retmp&wLce  more  completely  to  the  normal  condition,  both  as  regards 
p^iearance  and  as  regards  its  function.  The  attacks  at  first  make 
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their  appearance  at  pretty  long  intervals  (of  months  or  weeks)  ;  later 
on,  they  become  constantly  more  frequent.  Often  specific  causes  for 
their  existence  can  be  demonstrated,  such  as  hearty  meals,  late  hours, 
emotional  excitement  (as  at  card-playing),  etc.  In  many  cases  they  re¬ 
turn,  even  without  cause,  periodically,  sometimes  even  every  day,  so 
that  the  patient,  for  example,  declares  that  he  always  sees  through  a 
cloud  in  the  morning,  and  commencing  with  the  afternoon  begins  to 
see  clearly,  or  vice  versa.  If  the  attacks  come  on  in  the  evening,  they 
always  cease  when  the  patient  falls  asleep ;  even  in  the  daytime  an 
attack  may  be  cut  short  by  his  going  to  sleep. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  prodromal  attacks  the  sight  of  the  eye 
is  normal ;  but  the  patient  complains  that,  to  see  near  by,  he  has  to 
employ  stronger  and  stronger  glasses — rapid  increase  of  presbyopia 
through  diminution  of  the  power  of  accommodation  (see  §  142). 

The  prodromal  stage  sometimes  lasts  only  a  few  weeks,  sometimes 
is  protracted  over  months  or  even  years.  In  the  latter  case,  the  eye 
gradually  undergoes  definite  changes,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  normal 
even  in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks.  The  eye  acquires  externally 
the  glaucomatous  aspect,  and  an  excavation  likewise  forms  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  oft-repeated  increase  of  pressure.  Consequently  the 
sight  itself  is  no  longer  perfect  even  during  the  time  in  which  no  at¬ 
tacks  occur.  In  such  a  case  we  can  no  longer  speak  of  the  disease 
being  in  the  prodromal  stage,  but  must  regard  it  as  being  now  a 
chronic  inflammatory  glaucoma  into  which  the  prodromal  symptoms 
have  been  imperceptibly  transformed. 

(2)  The  second  stage  is  that  of  glaucoma  evohN^i^which  is  ush¬ 
ered  in  by  an  attach  of  acute  glaucoma .  This  s^|||in  suddenly,  after 
the  prodromal  stage  has  lasted  a  longer  or  shoi^i^  time.  The  cause  of 
an  acute  attack — in  case  such  a  cause  is  ^d©overable  at  all — is  like 
those  which  determine  the  prodromal  atta^^f  Chief  among  them  are 
to  be  mentioned  states  of  congestion  (oAdre  venous  system,  especially 
those  due  to  enfeeblement  of  the  helm’s  action  ;  also  mental  emotions, 
particularly  those  of  a  depressing  VsBaracter ;  and,  lastly,  dilatation  of 
the  pupils.  For  the  last-namd^reason  a  drop  of  atropine  in  an  eye 
which  is  predisposed  to  glau^pngt  may  excite  an  attack. 

The  acute  attack  manin^ts  itself  by  violent  pain  radiating  from  the 
eye  along  the  first  and*^0bnd  branches  of  the  trigeminus.  The  patient 
complains  of  pains  ^Ahe  head,  the  ears,  and  the  teeth,  which  may 
reach  an  intole^  &  pitch.  They  deprive  him  of  appetite  and  sleep  ; 
not  infrequently  vomiting  and  fever  likewise  set  in.  Simultaneously 
with  the  appearance  of  the  pain  the  visual  power  falls  rapidly  away, 
so  that  tmijvlarge  objects — such  as,  for  instance,  the  hand  moved  to 
and  fr^>eiore  the  eye — can  be  recognized.  The  field  of  vision  is  con- 
sid^M^  narrowed,  and  mostly  on  the  nasal  side.  Objective  examina¬ 
tion^  snows  the  appearances  of  a  violent  external  inflammation — oedema 
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of  the  lids,  and  oedema  or  even  chemosis  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is 
greatly  congested.  The  injection,  in  accordance  with  its  pre-eminently 
venous  character,  has  a  dusky-red  color.  The  cornea  is  punetately 
dotted,  has  a  pronounced  smoky  cloudiness,  and  is  almost  or  quite  in¬ 
sensitive  to  touch.  The  anterior  chamber  is  shallower,  the  iris  is  dis¬ 
colored  and  narrowed.  Consequently,  the  pupil  is  dilated  ;  very  often, 
too,  it  is  oval  and  eccentrically  situated,  the  narrowing  of  the  iris 
being  then  particularly  great  in  special  spots — most  frequently  above. 
The  reaction  of  the  iris  is  abolished.  From  the  pupil  we  get  a  grayish- 
green  reflex.*  Ophthalmoscopic  examination  is  impossible,  on  account 
of  the  marked  cloudiness  of  the  cornea.  The  tension  of  the  eye  is  con¬ 
siderably  elevated. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  symptoms  of  the  acute  attack  are  the  same 
as  those  belonging  to  the  prodromal  attack,  except  that  they  are  much 
more  pronounced  and  are  accompanied  by  inflammatory  symptoms 
(injection,  oedema  of  the  lids  and  conjunctiva,  and  pain).  The  pro¬ 
dromal  attacks  may  therefore  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  abortive 
attacks  of  glaucoma,  which  retrocede  before  they  have  developed  to 
their  full  height.  But  at  length  an  onset  of  this  sort  takes  place, 
that  rises  to  the  height  of  an  acute  attack,  and  after  this  a  perfect  re¬ 
turn  to  the  normal  is  no  longer  possible.  The  tension  now  remains 
permanently  elevated,  and  the  eye  retains  the  glaucomatous  aspect. 

The  course  of  the  attack  of  inflammatory  glaucoma  is  that  after 
some  days  or  some  weeks — according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack — 
improvement,  or  even  an  apparent  cure,  sets  in.  After^^m^  days  the 
pain  diminishes  in  violence  and  afterward  disappears  q^i^fether.  The 
eye  becomes  free  from  discoloration,  the  cornea  cleadQ*p,  and  the  sight 
becomes  better  again.  If  the  sight  was  still  nortfiybefore  the  attack, 
it  may  improve  to  such  an  extent  that  the  rartJteit  can  still  read  and 
write ;  but  the  more  the  sight  has  been  before  the  attack  by  a 

prodromal  stage  of  long  duration,  the  letes  rHTs  improvement  after  the 
decline  of  the  attack.  We  may  say  in^Jperal  that  after  an  attack  has 
passed  off,  the  vision  never  again  riches  the  same  height  that  it  had 
before  this  occurred.  The  atta^yTurthermore,  leaves  behind  it  ob¬ 
jective  changes  in  the  eye,  Jjh^jgrve  at  the  first  glance  proof  of  the 
sort  of  disease  that  is  presemfcOvFhe  overdistention  of  the  anterior  ciliary 
veins  remains ;  the  an trfibrTm amber  is  shallower  and  the  iris  is  nar¬ 
rower,  is  turned  to  a^laW-gray  color,  and  reacts  sluggishly  or  not  at 
all;  the  tension  is\£^ianently  increased.  We  then  say  that  the  eye 
exhibits  the  glau^&u/atous  aspect  (habitus  glaucomatosus).  Ophthal¬ 
moscopic  exs^tam^tion,  which  becomes  feasible  again  after  the  cornea 

*  Hence  tih<^name  “  green  cataract  ”  (gruner  Staar).  In  Greek,  sea-green  is 
called  whence  glaucoma.  This  reflex,  however,  is  by  no  means  distinctive 

of  gl^ucd^sfi.  It  is  always  found  when  the  pupil  is  dilated,  and  at  the  same  time 
thejfoetoa  are  not  completely  transparent. 
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has  cleared  up,  shows  at  the  optic-nerve  entrance  the  signs  of  hypere¬ 
mia,  which  really  is  only  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  general  hyperemia 
that  existed  during  the  inflammatory  attack.  I  he  exca\ation  of  the 
optic  nerve  is  not  present  directly  after  the  attack,  because  for  its  for¬ 
mation  quite  a  long  period  of  increased  tension  is  requisite ;  it  hence 
does  not  develop  until  later  on.  It  is  only  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
has  been  a  long  preceding  stage  of  prodromes  that  the  excavation  is 
present  during  the  attack.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  attack  the  eye 
remains  quiescent  for  quite  a  long  time,  and  the  patient  entertains  the 
hope  of  a  permanent  cure.  Then  a  new  attack  sets  in.  This,  as  far 
as  inflammatory  symptoms  and  pain  are  concerned,  is  usually  less  in¬ 
tense  than  the  first,  but  results  in  a  still  further  reduction  of  the 
sight.  Inasmuch  as  new  attacks  now  constantly  follow  each  other,  at 
shorter  or  longer  intervals,  the  sight  at  length  becomes  entirely  extinct. 
The  disease  has  then  entered  upon  the 

(3)  Third  stage,  that  of  glaucoma  absolution.  The  eye  is  completely 
blind,  and  presents  the  following  picture :  Contrasting  with  the  por¬ 
celainlike,  bluish-white  sclera  are  the  distended  anterior  ciliary  veins, 
which  unite  round  the  cornea  to  form  a  bluish-red  circle  of  dilated 
vessels.  The  cornea  is  shining  and  transparent,  but  insensitive ;  the 
anterior  chamber  is  very  shallow.  The  iris  is  reduced  to  a  narrow 
gray  marginal  band,  which  in  places  is  almost  entirely  concealed  by 
the  limbus,  and  which  at  its  pupillary  margin  is  encircled  by  a  broad 
black  border.  The  dilated  and  rigid  pupil  is  greenish,  or  of  a  dirty 
gray.  The  optic  disk  is  deeply  excavated,  the  eye  a&4^&rd  as  stone. 

Later  on,  degenerative  changes  make  their  apn^^naime  in  the  blind¬ 
ed  eye,  which  are  designated  under  the  nam e  ^S^laucomatous  degen¬ 
eration.  The  cornea  becomes  cloudy  and  cc^CSd  with  peculiar  glassy¬ 
looking  deposits.  Upon  the  sclera  darfc^tfatic  prominences— most 
frequently  in  the  region  of  the  equat<WjC^atorial  staphylomata) — pre¬ 
sent  themselves  to  view  ;  the  lens  bekypet cloudy  (cataracta  glaucoma- 
tosa).  Although  the  eye  has  now^^en  blind  for  a  long  time,  the  pa¬ 
tient  still  constantly  believes  Uitffc-'he  perceives  light,  especially  under 
the  form  of  a  luminous  haaaJZfiich  on  some  days  is  more  pronounced, 
on  other  days  less  so.  subjective  luminous  appearances  for  a 

long  time  uphold  th^J^kent  in  the  belief  that  he  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
gain  his  sight. '  WTr|l^rmore,  attacks  of  pain  keep  making  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  intervate^n  the  blinded  eye. 

The  final  ^ome  in  glaucoma  is  usually  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 
After  the  nj&^as  been  hard  for  years  it  at  length  becomes  softer, 
smallejg&qffatrophic.  In  other  cases,  ulcus  serpens  develops  with  perfo- 
ration\Sl  consecutive  irido-cyclitis,  or  even  panophthalmitis,  together 
wiUA)hthisis  bulbi.  Not  till  the  glaucomatous  eye  has  become  shriv- 
do  es  it  allow  its  unfortunate  possessor  to  have  any  lasting  rest. 

The  course  of  glaucoma  with  a  violent  attack  of  inflammation,  here 
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pictured,  corresponds  to  that  form  which  is  designated  as  glaucoma  in - 
jlam7natorium  acutum .  In  the  severest  cases,  which  Yon  Graefe  has 
described  under  the  name  of  glaucoma  fulminans ,  incurable  blindness, 
in  conjunction  with  the  most  violent  symptoms  of  inflammation,  may 
develop  within  a  few  hours.  Of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
these  cases,  which  luckily  are  rare,  are  those  which  run  a  less  acute  and 
typical  course  than  belongs  to  acute  glaucoma.  These  cases  are  desig¬ 
nated  as  glaucoma  injlammatorium  chronicum.  Here  no  pronounced 
inflammatory  attack  takes  place ;  on  the  contrary,  the  prodromal  stage 
passes  imperceptibly  into  the  stage  of  inflammation,  the  eye  growing 
gradually  red  and  sensitive,  the  cornea  acquiring  a  smoky  cloudiness, 
the  iris  becoming  atrophied.  The  pain  is  neither  so  violent  nor  so 
continuous  as  in  acute  glaucoma.  Often  this  sort  of  chronic  course 
sets  in  after  the  first  inflammatory  attack,  no  complete  subsidence  of 
the  symptoms  of  inflammation  taking  place.  The  final  outcome  is  the 
same  as  in  acute  inflammatory  glaucoma ;  and,  anyhow,  no  sharp  line 
of  distinction  exists  between  the  two  forms. 

Glaucoma  almost  always  attacks  both  eyes.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
but  rarely  affected  at  the  same  time ;  it  more  frequently  happens  that 
the  disease  of  the  second  eye  follows  months,  or  even  years,  after  that 
of  the  first.  The  experienced  physician,  however,  even  in  those  cases  in 
which  one  eye  is  still  perfectly  healthy,  will  frequently  recognize  in  the 
latter  a  certain  disposition  toward  glaucoma.  This  manifests  itself  in 
a  shallow  anterior  chamber,  a  somewhat  dilated  and  sluggish  pupil, 
and  a  comparatively  high,  even  though  not  yet  pathol$g(n3^  tension  of 
the  eye.  With  this  there  exist,  usually,  a  hypermet^wlt  state  of  the 
refraction  and  diminution  of  the  range  of  accommodation. 

Inflammatory  glaucoma  is  a  disease  of  ad\^yed  life ;  it  is  found 
most  frequently  between  the  fiftieth  and  seventieth  year.  It  does  not 
occur  in  childhood  and  youth.  It  ati/cfep^omen  more  than  men, 
especially  women  in  whom  the  menop§*ush“T>ccurs  before  the  time.  A 
disposition  toward  inflammatory  glatfiHmna  appears  to  belong  princi¬ 
pally  to  hypermetropic  eyes,  whejraas  strongly  myopic  eyes  are  to  be 
regarded  as  having  almost  coutffjJSie  immunity  against  the  disease  (cf. 
§  144).  Furthermore,  rigi  of  the  vessel  walls  (arterio-sclerosis) 
and  habitual  constipation^cbdispose  to  glaucoma.  Among  Jews,  in¬ 
flammatory  glaucoma^Tsrfnuch  more  frequent  than  among  Chris¬ 
tians.  Furthermore,  there  are  many  families  in  which  glaucoma  is 
inherited. 

<cy 

A  charactem^k  feature  of  glaucoma  is  the  frequent,  often  periodical,  alter¬ 
nations  in  t&mw'se  of  the  disease.  These  are  afforded  by  the  transient  obscura¬ 
tions  of  v^siok  occurring  in  the  prodromal  stage,  by  the  inflammatory  attacks 
recum»>At  intervals  in  the  inflammatory  stage ;  even  after  the  blindness  is 
comple^  there  is  still  a  constant  alternation  of  bright  and  dark  days,  according 
patient’s  subjective  luminous  impressions. 
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The  character  of  the  pupil  has  a  very  great  influence  on  the  phenomena  of 
glaucoma.  Its  contraction  has  a  favorable  effect,  since  it  generally  diminishes 
the  tension  in  glaucoma,  while  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  on  the  contrary,  in¬ 
creases  the  tension.  Hence  miotics  have  the  power  of  cutting  short  the  pro¬ 
dromal  attacks,  and  of  ameliorating  the  symptoms  even  in  the  inflammatory 
attack.  The  fact  that  the  prodromal  attacks  can  be  cut  short  by  the  patient  s 
o-oino-  'to  sleep  is  probably  also  referable  to  the  marked  contraction  which  the 
pupil  undergoes  in  sleep.  Mydriatics,  on  the  contrary,  can  excite  an  inflam¬ 
matory  attack  in  an  eye  that  is  predisposed  to  it,  and  that  not  only  the  pow¬ 
erful  mydriatics,  like  atropine,  but  also  homatropine  and  even  cocaine.  We 
should  always,  therefore,  take  care  that  there  is  no  suspicion  of  the  existence 
of  o-laucoma,  before  making  an  instillation  of  a  mydriatic  in  the  case  of  an 
elderly  man.  If,  however,  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  set  up  in  this  way  an 
attack  of  inflammatory  glaucoma,  it  may  be  possible,  by  the  prompt  and  ener¬ 
getic  instillation  of  eserine,  to  cause  the  attack  to  disappear,  and  that  perhaps 


permanently. 

It  is  a  fact  frequently  observed  that  iridectomy,  done  in  a  glaucomatous  eye, 
may  give  rise  to  an  inflammatory  attack  in  the  second  eye,  if  it  is  already  pre¬ 
disposed  to  glaucoma.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  the  operation  as  such,  but  the 
associated  mental  and  physical  depression  which,  as  on  other  occasions,  may 
here,  too,  excite  a  glaucomatous  attack.  The  operation  itself  is  not  needed  to 
produce  this  result.  One  day  a  lady  came  to  me  with  a  recent  inflammatory 
attack  in  both  eyes.  She  had  a  few  days  before  had  her  first  attack  of  glaucoma 
in  the  right  eye,  and  had  consulted  Prof.  Arlt  for  it.  When  he  explained  to 
her  that  an  operation  was  necessary,  she  experienced  such  a  violent  fright  that 
she  got  an  inflammatory  attack  in  the  second  eye  while  returning  from  the  con¬ 
sultation  in  her  carriage.  Probably  there  are  two  factors  tha±  act  together  in 
the  case  of  glaucoma  produced  by  violent  emotion— the  torib^ance  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  the  reflex  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  In  an  o*»tftion  upon  a  glau¬ 
comatous  eye,  pilocarpine  or  eserine  may  be  instilled  mj^brfe  second  eye  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  outbreak  of  glaucoma  in  it;  even  this preca^ESnary  measure,  however, 
does  not  afford  complete  security. 

Febrile  diseases  of  various  sorts  may  lik^nl^  determine  an  attack  of  glau¬ 
coma— a  fact  that  has  been  observed  witlQjpcfel  frequency  in  influenza  epi¬ 
demics. 

In  the  acute  inflammatory  attack  th«Q^tfi  radiates  from  the  eye  into  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  the  head,  so  that  sometimes  the  patients  are  not  for  a  moment 
aware  that  the  pain  is  proceed  in^Wm  the  eye,  but  complain  simply  of  violent 
“rheumatic  ”  headache.  Hd|0pMck  has  been  accompanied  by  marked  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  lids,  a  history  oU^ipelas  may  be  given.  One  should  not  allow  him¬ 
self  to  be  led  astray  b/SufhJdeclarations  as  these,  but  should  form  his  decision 
in  accordance  with  the  ?esmts  of  the  objective  examination.  The  principal  thing 
that  this  shows  u^Sjfhe  dull  and  uniformly  cloudy  look  of  the  cornea.  Some 
have  supposed,  (socially  in  former  times,  that  this  cloudiness  was  in  part  lo¬ 
cated  also  in'djvaqueous  humor  and  in  the  vitreous.  As  to  the  cloudiness  of 
the  vitre^s™  Proof  whatever  of  it  has  been  presented.  An  argument  for  the 
existences*  cloudiness  in  the  aqueous  is  the  fact  that  not  infrequently  after  it 
has^fijsbed  (in  the  performance  of  iridectomy),  the  pupil  looks  blacker  than  be- 
pre^Tne  main  cloudiness,  however,  is  situated  in  the  cornea.  Another  irn- 
-tant  symptom  of  glaucoma  is  the  dilatation  and  rigidity  of  the  pupil,  and  by 
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this  we  are  guarded  against  any  confusion  with  iritis  or  irido-cyclitis,  since  in 
these  diseases  the  pupil  is  contracted. 

In  the  stage  of  glaucomatous  degeneration  various  changes  are  observed  in  the 
cornea.  ( a )  Most  frequently  together  with  marked  cloudiness  of  the  corneal 
parenchyma  there  are  found  gelatinous  or  hyaline  deposits  upon  the  surface  of 
the  cornea.  (&)  Vesicles  develop  upon  the  cornea,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
epithelium,  either  by  itself  or  along  with  the  newly  formed  deposits,  is  lifted 
from  its  bed  by  serous  exudation — keratitis  vesiculosa  and  bullosa  (page  182). 
( c )  Zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea  (page  209),  and  ( d )  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  fre¬ 
quently  leading  to  perforation  (page  161),  are  observed.  As  a  result  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  violent  haemorrhages  may  take  place  from  the  interior  of  the  eye,  or  severe 
purulent  inflammation  succeeded  by  shriveling  of  the  eyeball.  These  affections 
of  the  cornea,  so  various  in  character,  are  referable  in  part  to  the  alteration  in 
nutrition  produced  by  the  disturbance  in  the  lymphatic  circulation,  partly  to  the 
paralysis  of  the  corneal  nerves,  manifested  in  the  complete  iusensitiveness  of  the 
surface  of  the  cornea  to  touch.  In  consequence  of  these  changes,  the  cornea 
becomes  less  capable  of  resisting  external  injuries. 

In  the  course  of  glaucomatous  degeneration  the  lens  always  becomes  cloudy 
(cataracta  glaucomatosa).  From  this  lenticular  cloudiness,  produced  by  the 
glaucomatous  process,  is  to  be  distinguished  that  form  which  occurs  only  as  an 
accident  in  the  glaucomatous  eye,  and  which  is  designated  as  cataracta  in  oculo 
glaucomatoso.  Thus,  simple  senile  cataract,  traumatic  cataract,  etc.,  may  be 
present  in  a  glaucomatous  eye.  The  distinction  between  cataracta  glaucoma¬ 
tosa  and  cataracta  in  oculo  glaucomatoso  is  made  by  observing  the  appearance 
of  the  cataract  and  by  testing  the  vision.  Cataracta  glaucomatosa  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  marked  distention,  its  bluish-white  color,  and  the  vivid  silky 
luster  of  its  surface,  while  cataracta  in  oculo  glaucomatoso  hasVhe  appearance 
corresponding  to  its  origin  and  its  nature.  In  the  former  kin^d^cSqtaract  the  eye, 
as  a  result  of  the  glaucomatous  process,  is  completely  blind^&pfl  hence  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  cataract  is  useless.  In  the  second  case,  if  thfy«0*JScoma  is  not  too  far 
advanced,  such  a  degree  of  sight  (perception  of  lighApJay  still  exist  as  prom¬ 
ises  a  good  result  from  the  extraction  of  the  carara€!T.  The  extraction,  how¬ 
ever,  should  in  no  case  be  performed  immp^lfa^y;  on  the  contrary,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  tension  should  first  be  done  awav  4^th/by  an  iridectomy,  and  this  may 
be  succeeded,  say  four  weeks  later,  by  the^ataract  operation.  If  we  should  ex¬ 
tract  a  lens,  without  taking  any  such  pr^^hmary  precaution,  in  an  eye  affected 
with  increase  of  tension,  we  would  rtft^ihe  risk  of  losing  the  eye  through  severe 
intra-  ocular  liaBmorrhage  (see  pae 


-W  laucoma  Simplex. 

83.  In  glaucoma  skiaplex  the  increase  of  tension  set  in  very  gradu¬ 
ally,  so  that  no  inflammatory  phenomena  are  produced.  The  eye  either 
looks  quite  norr^a!J>  externally,  or  it  gives  evidence  of  the  lesion  affecting 
it  in  the  prominence  of  the  distended  anterior  ciliary  veins,  and 

also  in  aN^^ewhat  dilated  and  sluggish  state  of  the  pupil.  The  ten¬ 
sion  o:Mhe  eye  is  shown  by  palpation  to  be  elevated,  but  not  to  any  con- 
si  dSijffNejd eg ree.  Often  on  the  first  examination  no  increase  of  tension 
i^^uhd  at  all ;  it  is  not  until  we  examine  the  eye  repeatedly,  and  es- 
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pecially  at  different  times  of  the  day,  that  we  suceeed  in  demonstrating 
that  the  tension  is  elevated.  At  these  times  a  slight,  smoky  cloudiness 
of  the  cornea  is  also  sometimes  present,  such  as  appertains  to  the  pro¬ 
dromal  attacks  of  inflammatory  glaucoma.  Finally,  there  are  cases  of 
glaucoma  simplex  in  which  the  tension  is  never  found  distinctly  in¬ 
creased. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  in  glaucoma  simplex  marked 
external  symptoms,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  any  manifest  increase  of 
tension  are  wanting,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  for  the  establishment  of  the  diagnosis.  Such  an  exami¬ 
nation  shows  the  presence  of  a  total  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve, 
the  depth  of  which  corresponds  to  the  duration  of  the  process. 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  glaucoma  simplex,  since  tlm  inflamma¬ 
tory  attacks  and  the  pain  are  wanting,  consist  almost  exclusively  of  the 
disturbance  of  vision.  This  manifests  itself  by  gradual  diminution  of 
the  sight,  and  in  many  cases  also  by  transient  slight  attacks  of  obscura¬ 
tion,  like  those  belonging  to  the  prodromal  stage  of  inflammatory  glau¬ 
coma.  The  decrease  in  vision  expresses  itself  in  a  contraction  of  the 
field  of  vision,  as  well  as  in  a  diminution  of  the  central  visual  acuity. 
The  latter  often  develops  late,  when  the  field  of  vision  has  already  be¬ 
come  very  small,  so  that  not  infrequently  the  patients  are  still  in  a 
condition  to  read  or  carry  on  fine  work,  while  they  are  scarcely  able  to 
go  about  any  longer  alone  (see  page  28).  Before  this  point  is  attained, 
generally  a  long  time  (even  many  years)  has  elapsed,  imismuch  as  the 
reduction  of  vision  takes  place  very  slowly  and  gmftNlly.  For  this 
reason  the  patient  himself  often  does  not  become  aw^jVbi  the  existence 
of  his  disease  until  late.  The  blinded  eye  ma^/Vmer  remain  always 
sound  externally,  or  those  inflammatory  attacks&nich  are  characteristic 
of  inflammatory  glaucoma  may  occur — oftemjjfideed,  before  the  blind¬ 
ness  has  become  complete.  Glaucoma/Sfrirajex,  accordingly,  not  infre¬ 
quently  changes  into  inflammatory  ^amwraia. 

Glaucoma  simplex  always  attatffopbotli  eyes.  In  contradistinction 
to  inflammatory  glaucoma,  it  sometimes  occurs  in  young  people,  and 
attacks  men  as  frequently  as  It  is  also  found  in  myopic  eyes, 

which  have  a  sort  of  imr^i^^5gainst  inflammatory  glaucoma. 


o 

Hydrophtha  &  — Hydrophthalmus  is  a  disease  of  childhood.  The 
eye  is  of  size  (hence  called  buphthalmus,  ox  eye).  The  thin 

sclera  isT^S^h,  in  consequence  of  the  uveal  pigment  appearing  through 
civhea  is  larger  and  more  bulging  than  normal  (keratoglobus 
re  224),  and  either  clear  and  lustrous  or,  as  in  inflammatory 
iilfcjma,  dull  and  diffusely  clouded.  The  anterior  chamber  is  unu- 
^fclly  deep,  the  iris  is  tremulous,  and  the  papilla,  after  the  process  has 
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lasted  a  pretty  long  time,  is  deeply  excavated.  The  tension  of  the  eye 
is  considerably  increased. 

The  disease  may  come  to  a  stop  spontaneously,  or  may  continue 
until  it  produces  blindness.  In  the  former  case,  the  increase  of  tension 
subsides  after  a  time ;  the  enlargement  of  the  eyeball  persists,  indeed, 
but  does  not  increase,  and  the  eye  retains  a  moderate  amount  of  sight, 
the  degree  of  which  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the 
optic  nerve.  In  the  second  case,  the  enlargement  of  the  eye  keeps  on 
— sometimes  until  quite  extraordinary  dimensions  are  attained — and  in 
the  mean  time  complete  blindness  ensues. 

The  disease  is  either  congenital  or  develops  in  the  first  years  of  in¬ 
fancy,  and  generally  in  both  eyes.  Heredity  plays  an  important  part 
in  its  production.  The  nature  of  the  disease  has  not  yet  been  fully 
cleared  up,  but  increase  of  tension  is  certainly  the  most  important  factor 
in  it,  leading,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  enlargement  of  the  eye,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  blindness  through  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve. 
For  this  reason  hydrophthalmus  is  also  called  the  glaucoma  of  child¬ 
hood.  Its  difference  in  external  appearance  from  the  glaucoma  of 
adults  is  accounted  for  in  the  main  by  the  physiological  properties  of 
the  eye  in  childhood.  The  extensibility  of  the  sclera  in  childhood 
renders  it  possible  for  the  heightened  pressure  to  result  in  enlargement 
of  the  eye  as  a  whole.  In  the  eye  of  the  adult,  however,  the  rigidity  of 
the  sclera  permits  of  its  expansion  through  increase  of  pressure  only  at 
its  weakest  spot — namely,  at  the  lamina  cribrosa.  t 

In  hydrophthalmus  the  expansion  of  the  membranes  of  th^yeris  due  to  the 
fact  that  an  increased  pressure  is  acting  upon  their  inne^feyl’face.  Hence  we 
can  comprehend  that  the  lens  does  not  share  in  this  enl^&uhent,  since  it  has  to 
bear  the  pressure  upon  its  external  surface.  Tt  therefore,  is  the  only 

part  of  the  hydrophthalmic  eyeball  that  retains  j|sw®rrmal  dimensions — in  fact, 
it  not  infrequently  falls  behind  them.  Hendnfhe^ens  is  too  small  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  surrounding  parts,  and  the  sjoac^5etween  the  margin  of  the  lens 
and  the  ciliary  processes  keeps  growing  i&i&er  and  larger.  Thus  the  zonule  of 
Zinn  undergoes  an  elongation  which  leMs  to  its  partial  atrophy.  Hence  in 
hydrophthalmus  of  pretty  high  degfe^we  always  find  defective  fixation  of  the 
lens  manifested  in  tremulousnese^iythe  latter  and  of  the  iris,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  inducing  subsequenl^lS^es  of  position  (luxation)  of  the  lens,  with 
their  disastrous  conseuq^pej0^ 

The  relation  o^jtaucoma  simplex  to  glaucoma  inflammatorium  has  been  the 
subject  of  n^raohl  discussions.  Since  glaucoma  simplex,  on  account  of  the 
absence  of^^Jhimatory  symptoms,  is  entirely  different  externally  from  glau¬ 
coma  infi&mmatorium,  it  was  not  recognized  as  glaucoma  at  all  until  the  dis- 
coveqj>$^)e  ophthalmoscope.  Even  Yon  Graefe  did  not  originally  place  glau¬ 
coma afcnpiex  under  the  head  of  glaucoma,  but  designated  it  as  amaurosis  with 
e^fc^ation  of  the  optic  nerve.  Jager  held  to  this  viewr  until  the  last,  looking 
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upon  glaucoma  simplex  as  an  optic-nerve  lesion  sui  generis — a  “  glaucomatous  ” 
optic-nerve  lesion.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  majority  of  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists  place  glaucoma  simplex  under  the  head  of  glaucoma  proper,  since  it  has 
in  common  with  it  its  most  essential  symptom,  the  increase  in  tension.  The 
interconnection  of  simple  and  inflammatory  glaucoma  is  also  proved  by  the 
numerous  intermediate  varieties  which  form  a  continuous  transition  from  simple 
to  inflammatory  glaucoma,  so  that  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  the  two. 

To  these  transition  forms  belong,  for  example,  the  cases  of  glaucoma  sim¬ 
plex  with  periodical  obscuration  of  vision,  and  which  are  accompanied  by  tran¬ 
sient  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  and  often  also  by  dull  headache.  Even  in  pure 
cases  of  glaucoma  simplex,  a  constant  headache  sometimes  exists,  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  which  upon  the  glaucomatous  process  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  dis¬ 
appears  after  iridectomy.  A  glaucoma  simplex,  later  on  in  its  course,  often 
passes  into  acute  or  chronic  inflammatory  glaucoma,  and  cases  also  not  infre¬ 
quently  occur  in  which,  after  inflammatory  glaucoma  has  developed  in  the  eye 
first  affected,  glaucoma  simplex  is  present  in  the  one  which  is  affected  afterward. 

The  interconnection  of  the  two  forms  of  glaucoma,  shown  from  the  above- 
mentioned  facts,  has  been  doubted  because  in  many  cases  of  glaucoma  simplex 
no  evident  increase  of  tension  is  demonstrable.  In  these  cases  we  must  assume 
that  the  lamina  cribrosa  is  particularly  yielding,  so  that  it  is  forced  backward 
by  a  pressure  which  does  not  perceptibly  rise  above  the  normal  limits.  Such 
cases,  to  be  sure,  are  not  always  clearly  distinguishable  from  simple  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve  with  unusually  deep  atrophic  excavation.  In  doubtful  cases 
the  testing  of  the  color  perception  may  furnish  a  diagnostic  guide.  In  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve,  color  blindness  makes  its  appearance  early,  while  in  glau¬ 
coma  the  ability  to  distinguish  colors  is  retained  for  a  comparatively  long  time. 
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.Theories  of  Glaucoma. 

84.  All  the  essential  symptoms  of  glaucoem^ean  be  accounted  for 
as  being  the  results  of  the  increase  in  pfb^ure.  The  recognition  of 
this  fact  by  Mackenzie,  and  particulad^iA^Von  Graefe,  was  the  most 
important  step  made  in  establishing  tKg^Jlmory  of  glaucoma. 

The  elevated  intra-ocular  pressing  has,  as  its  first  result,  a  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  circulation  of  blood  m-'the  eye,  the  essential  character  of 
which  is  that  of  a  venous  sta&a^CPThe  heightened  tension,  that  is,  brings 
about  a  compression  of  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and  espe¬ 

cially  in  the  vasa  vortic^v^hich,  on  account  of  their  oblique  course 
through  the  sclera,  particularly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  intra¬ 
ocular  pressure.  Tm^felood  flowing  away  from  the  uvea  is  hence  com¬ 
pelled,  in  great4  to  travel  through  the  anterior  ciliary  veins ;  these 
are  consequence!  ilated,  and,  in  old  cases  of  glaucoma,  form  a  dense 
venous  n§f^©k  encircling  the  cornea.  In  glaucoma  simplex  the  symp¬ 
toms  of>q^feructed  circulation  are  confined  to  this  dilatation  of  the  an- 
terioi^iliary  veins  and  to  the  ophthalmoscopically  visible  distention  of 
th^^Oial  veins.  But  in  inflammatory  glaucoma,  in  which  the  increase 
^^tension  and  with  it  the  disturbance  of  circulation  set  in  suddenly, 
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these  changes  induce  the  phenomena  of  inflammatory  ceclema  in  the 
same  way  as  the  incarceration  of  a  hernia,  for  example,  results  in  in¬ 
flammatory  oedema  of  the  incarcerated  coils  of  intestine.  Inflammatory 
oedema  is  characterized  by  hyperaemia  of  the  tissues  and  marked  swell¬ 
ing,  due  to  their  serous  infiltration,  while — in  contradistinction  to  plastic 
inflammation — exudates  and  the  adhesions  produced  by  them  are  want¬ 
ing.  Accordingly,  the  symptoms  of  acute  inflammatory  glaucoma,  so 
far  as  they  affect  the  uvea,  for  example,  differ  greatly  from  the  clinical 
picture  of  an  irido-cyclitis ;  posterior  synechise  are  only  exceptionally 
observed  in  it,  and  exudations  of  greater  degree,  such  as  hypopyon, 
pupillary  membrane,  etc.,  are  never  observed.  This  absence  of  exuda¬ 
tion,  in  spite  of  the  violent  external  symptoms  of  inflammation,  is,  in 
fact,  just  the  characteristic  feature  of  inflammatory  oedema.  This 
oedema  finds  different  expression  in  the  different  portions  of  the  eye : 

1.  The  corneal  cloudiness  of  glaucoma  is  an  oedema  of  the  cornea, 
as  has  been  proved  by  anatomical  investigation.  From  this  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  the  suddenness  of  development  of  the  corneal  cloudiness,  and 
also  the  promptness  of  its  recession  upon  reduction  of  the  pressure — 
e.  g.,  after  puncture  of  the  cornea,  or  iridectomy.  If  we  were  dealing 
with  an  inflammatory  in¬ 
filtration  of  the  cornea — 
i.  e.,  with  a  keratitis — it 
could  not  possibly  disap¬ 
pear  again  within  a  few 
hours. 

2.  Inflammatory  oedema 
of  the  iris  manifests  itself 
mainly  by  discoloration 
and  by  the  obliteration  of 
the  details  of  its  structure. 

The  anterior  chamber  be¬ 
comes  shallower,  because 
the  lens  is  pressed  forward, 
together  with  the  iris,  in 

prmcjprmpnPA  nf  flip  pIpvji  /^vJilera.  S,  and  the  cornea,  C.  The  sinus  oUthe  ante- 
consequence  01  rne  eieva*  \7*  rfov  chamber,  which  should  lie  somewhat  behind 

tion  nf  -nrpejQnrP  in  flip  virV  Schlemm’s  canal,  s,  is  thus  closed.  The  ciliary  mus- 
non  OI  pressure  m  tne  ni-OO  cle  shows  the  pronounced  development  of  the  circu- 

reous  chamber.  AddtTtUw  lar  muscular  fibers  (Muller’s  portion),  characteristic 
^  of  the  hypermetropic  eye. 

this  there  is  a  displacement 

forward  of  the  a^fe^^hment  of  the  iris — that  is,  the  greatly  swollen  cili¬ 
ary  processes  "the  root  of  the  iris  forward,  so  that  it  is  applied  to 
the  most  portion  of  the  sclera  and  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea 

(Fig.  llWyTlonsequently,  the  iris  appears  to  take  its  origin  farther 
forwaj^V(Figs.  118  and  119).  The  ciliary  nerves  are  compressed  and 
pai*&^el  by  the  high  intra-ocular  pressure;  hence  the  insensitiveness 
(j^he  cornea  and  the  paralysis  of  the  iris  (iridoplegia)  with  which  is 


Fig.  118.£T1mS  and  Ciliary  Body  in  Recent  Inflamma- 
V^ory  Glaucoma.  Magnified  9x1. 

The  Qnkry  process,  c,  is  so  greatly  swollen  that  it  pushes 
/^jjsfroot  of  the  iris  forward  and  presses  it  against  the 
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associated  dilatation  and  loss  of  reaction  of  the  pupil.  The  dilatation 
afterward  increases  in  consequence  of  the  atrophy  of  the  iris,  that 
develops  as  a  result  of  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  latter. 

3.  The  redness  and  clouded  appearance  of  the  papilla  of  the  optic 
nerve  during  the  inflammatory  attack  are  caused  by  hyperaemia  com¬ 
bined  with  some  oedema;  the  excavation  which  subsequently  takes 

place  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  elevation  of  pressure. 

4.  The  violent  pain  in 
inflammatory  glaucoma  is  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  compression  of 
the  extremely  numerous  sen¬ 
sory  nerves  of  the  ciliary  body 
and  the  iris. 

Thus  all  the  symptoms  of 
glaucoma  are  accounted  for 
by  the  one  fact  of  the  increase 
in  tension.  The  disturbance 
of  vision ,  too,  is  the  result  of 
the  heightened  intra-ocular 
pressure,  which  causes  it  in 
different  ways,  according  as 
we  are  dealing  with  inflam¬ 
matory  glaucoma  or  glaucoma 
simplex.  J ^^inflammatory 
disturbance  of 
ght  about  by — 
he  glaucomatous 
of  the  cornea,  which 
Sets  chiefly  central  vision, 
nd  that,  too,  to  a  marked  de¬ 
gree,  on  account  of  the  uni- 
sy  formity  of  its  diffusion. 

(b)  The  ischaemia  of  the  rd&rmf  due  to  the  compression  of  the  retinal 
arteries,  by  which  is  causedj^^^mtraction  of  the  field  of  vision.  This 
compression  makes  itselO^wnrst  in  those  sections  of  the  arterial  chan¬ 
nel  in  which  the  blarCfl>^essure  is  lowest.  But,  since  the  blood  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  vessels  ii^4ess  the  farther  we  get  away  from  the  heart,  the 
terminal  expan^^  of  the  arteries  lying  in  the  periphery  of  the  retina 
are  first  affectmjby  the  compression.  Hence  the  periphery  of  the  retina 
first  becowmkjnsensitive  to  light,  a  thing  which  manifests  itself  by  con- 
tractionN^jytne  field  of  vision.  Moreover,  the  ischaemia  does  not  be- 
come^\>parent  in  all  parts  of  the  retina  at  once  or  in  equallv  high  de- 
er&Ql  ince  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  with  it  the  point  of 
^trance  of  the  retinal  vessels,  lie  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  posterior  pole 


Fig.  119.— Iris  and  Ciliary  Body  in  Old  Inflamma¬ 
tory  Glaucoma.  Magnified  9x1. 

The  dotted  line  gives  the  outline  of  the  iris,  Jj,  and 
the  ciliary  body,  cn  in  the  normal  condition.  The 
root  of  the  iris  is  adherent  to  the  sclera,  S,  and 
the  cornea,  C,  wherever  it  has  been  pressed 
against  them  by  the  ciliary  bod3r.  The  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  iris  is  hence  displaced  forward  and 
lies  in  front  of  Schlemm’s  canal,  s.  So,  too,  the 
sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  displaced  from 
b  to  a.  Wherever  the  iris  has  become  adherent, 
it  has  been  thinned  through  atrophy,  so  that  in 
places-  6,  for  example— it  consists  of  scarcely 
anything  more  than  the  pigment  layer.  Even  the 
free  portion  of  the  iris,  J,  appears  in  consequence 
of  its  atrophy  narrower  than  the  normal  iris, 
Over  the  pupillary  border,  e,  the  retinal  layer  of 
pigment  turns  forward  farther  than  usual,  and 
the  sphincter  pupillse,  p,  also  shares  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  this  eversion.  The  ciliary  body,  owing  to 
its  having  become  atrophic,  has  again  separated 
from  the  iris,  and  in  fact  more  so  than  in  th< 
normal  condition,  so  that  it  is  now  removed  froi 
the  iris  by  a  broad  interval.  The  atrophy  aff& 
both  the  ciliary  muscle,  m,  and  the  ciliary 
cess,  c. 
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of  the  eye,  these  vessels  have  a  greater  distance  to  travel  in  going  to  the 
temporal  margin  of  the  retina  than  to  the  nasal  margin.  The  former 
is  therefore  first  affected  by  the  ischaemia,  so  that  the  limitation  of  the 
field  of  vision  begins  generally  at  its  nasal  margin. 

Both  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  and  the  acute  ischaemia  of  the  retina 
belong  solely  to  inflammatory  glaucoma,  and  it  is  they  which  are  the 
principal  cause  of  the  very  great  reduction  of  sight  during  the  acute 
attack  of  glaucoma.  They  are  of  transitory  nature,  disappearing  again 
as  the  elevated  tension  abates,  and  at  the  same  time  with  their  disap¬ 
pearance  an  improvement  of  the  acuity  of  central  vision  and  an  en¬ 
largement  of  the  field  of  vision  set  in. 

(c)  In  the  third  place,  the  acuity  of  vision  is  diminished  by  direct 
pressure  upon  the  optic-nerve  fibers  and  their  consequent  atrophy — 
atrophy  which  takes  place  during  the  formation  of  the  glaucomatous 
excavation.  The  disorder  of  vision  thus  produced  is  permanent,  since 
the  atrophy  of  the  optic-nerve  fibers  is  irreparable. 

In  glaucoma  simplex  the  two  first-named  factors  are  wanting.  The 
disorder  of  vision  is  here  caused  solely  by  the  excavation  and  simulta¬ 
neous  atrophy  of  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Explanation  of  the  Increase  of  Tension.— Easy  as  it  is  to  deduce  the 
symptoms  of  glaucoma  from  the  elevation  of  tension,  it  is  quite  as- dif¬ 
ficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  latter,  and  thus  explain  the  es¬ 
sential  nature  of  glaucoma.  Of  the  many  theories  which  have  hitherto 
been  propounded  upon  this  subject,  no  single  one  is  satisfactory  in  every 
respect.  Only  the  most  important  of  them  will  be  adcftft^d  here,  and 
that  mainly  with  the  object  of  showing  upon  what^NJUmstances  in¬ 
crease  of  tension  in  general  depends. 

The  intra-ocular  pressure  is  determined  by  tl^relation  between  the 
internal  capacity  of  the  envelopes  of  the  eyeh^C^nd  the  quantity  of  its 
contents.  If  the  latter  increases  or  the  diminishes,  the  pressure 

is  elevated.  An  alteration  of  the  interna 
the  eyeball  can  not  be  brought  in  tc/^feount  for  the  increase  of  pres¬ 
sure,  since  the  volume  of  the  envelopes  of  the  eyeball,  as  a  whole,  is  un¬ 
alterable.  In  advanced  life,  to  kfejfiire,  the  sclera  is  not  only  more  rigid, 
but  also  a  little  contracted 

sivme 


extremely  slight.  A 
tion  of  tension  in  an  it 


e  diminution  in  volume  so  caused  is 
erefore,  look  for  the  cause  of  the  eleva- 


,e  in  the  amount  of  the  contents  of  the  eye¬ 
ball,  the  envelopes  of  tT*te^yeball  being  at  the  same  time  not  sufficiently 
elastic  to  adapt  th^feselves  to  their  increased  contents  without  marked 
heightening  of  t©pressure.  Now  the  amount  of  matter  contained  in 
the  eyebalUfi*Knds,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  the  quantity  of  ocular  fluids 
which  are^^ihstantly  being  secreted  by  the  blood-vessels,  and,  on  the 
other  h^jbd,  upon  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  leaves  the  eye  again 
thiY)i>^ tfte  lymph  passages ;  it  corresponds,  that  is,  to  the  relation  be- 
tvrcNp  inflow  and  outflow,  between  secretion  and  excretion.  A  disturb- 
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ance  of  this  relation  must  exist  for  a  permanent  increase  to  take  place 
in  the  amount  of  matter  contained  in  the  eyeball.  The  inflow  may  be 
increased  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  outflow,  or  the  outflow 
may  be  diminished  without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  inflow ; 
andi  increased  inflow  and  diminished  outflow  might  also  exist  simulta¬ 
neously. 

Most  of  the  older  theories  of  glaucoma  were  based  upon  the  idea  of 
an  increase  of  the  inflow  : 

(1)  Von  Graefe  assumed  the  existence  of  an  increased  excretion  of 
fluid  by  the  vessels  of  the  chorioid  as  a  result  of  inflammation  of  the 
latter.  Since  the  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  of  chorioiditis  are  gen¬ 
erally  wanting  in  glaucoma,  Yon  Graefe,  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  as¬ 
sumed  the  existence  of  what  he  called  a  serous  chorioiditis,  the  nature 
of  which  was  supposed  to  consist  in  a  serous  transudation  without  any 
coarser  anatomical  changes. 

(2)  Donders  ascribed  the  increased  secretion  on  the  part  of  the  cho¬ 
rioid  to  the  influence  of  the  ciliary  nerves.  He  looked  upon  glaucoma 
simplex  as  the  typical  form  of  glaucoma  because  it  was  not  complicated 
with  inflammation.  Hence  he  could  not  consistently  look  for  the  cause 
of  the  increased  excretion  of  fluid  in  an  inflammation  of  the  chorioid. 
Rather,  he  supposed  it  to  originate  in  an  irritation  of  the  chorioid al 
nerves,  as  a  sort  of  neurosis  of  secretion,  just  as,  for  example,  increased 
secretion  takes  place  in  glands  upon  irritation  of  certain  nerves. 

(3)  Stellwag  referred  the  elevation  of  tension  not  to  increased  ex¬ 
cretion  of  fluid,  but  directly  to  the  increase  of  bloodf "pressure  in  the 
vessels  of  the  interior  of  the  eye.  The  pressure  whipWthe  blood  exerts 
on  the  vessel  walls  is  transmitted  to  the  structtf^-^adjacent — that  is, 
to  the  refracting  media  (particularly  the  vitreot^>);,^on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  sclera,  on  the  other.  It  thus  forms  a&^rportant  item  of  the  total 
sum  constituting  the  intra-ocular  pres^ftAAo  that  its  elevation  has  as 
its  direct  result  an  increase  in  the  acimr  tension  as  a  whole.  The  in¬ 
terior  vessels  that  come  under  corporation  in  this  connection  belong 
principally  to  the  uvea,  that  bemg  rne  most  vascular  portion  of  the  eye. 
The  elevation  of  the  blood  pra$^«Te  in  the  vessels  of  this  part  is  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  Stellwag,  Jlie .direct  cause  of  glaucoma.  It  makes  its 
appearance  in  consequem^  of  obstructions  to  the  circulation,  which 
affect  mainly  the  region  of  the  vasa  vorticosa,  and  are  brought  about  by 
diminished  elasticit^afnd  by  shrinkage  of  the  sclera ;  for  those  sections 
of  the  vasa  vortl^^Jl  which  pass  with  a  very  oblique  course  through  the 
sclera  are  lia]  compression  whenever  the  latter  shrinks. 

Agaiuj^jAbese  theories  the  objection  must  be  made,  primarily,  that  an 
increas  the  inflow  or  an  over  distention  of  the  vessels  can  not  by 
them^lves  account  for  the  elevation  of  tension,  since,  if  the  conditions 
ai-bC^hirwise  normal,  an  increase  in  the  contents  of  the  eyeball  is  im- 
^diately  compensated  for  by  the  increased  outflow.  If  a  few  drops  of 
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liquid  are  injected  into  a  healthy  living  eye,  and  the  intra-ocular  pres¬ 
sure  is  thus  heightened,  it  returns  to  the  normal  again  after  a  short 
time,  since  a  correspondingly  greater  amount  of  liquid  flows  off  through 
the  lymph  channels.  Hence,  to  account  for  the  elevation  of  tension  we 
must,  in  the  first  place,  look  for  some  obstruction  to  secretion,  by  which 
an  increased  amount  of  liquid  is  retained  in  the  eye. 

The  most  important  of  the  glaucoma  theories  that  are  based  upon 
the  idea  of  a  diminution  in  the  outflow  of  liquids  is  that  of — 

(4)  Knies  and  Weber.  Knies  had  attempted  to  explain  the  increase 
of  tension  by  attributing  it  to  the  adhesion  between  the  root  of  the  iris 
and  the  sclera,  the  existence  of  which  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  ana¬ 
tomically  in  many  cases  of  glaucoma.  He  assumed  that  this  adhesion 
is  produced  by  an  adhesive  inflammation  that  takes  place  in  the  tissues 
lining  the  sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber.  Weber,  almost  simultaneously 
with  Knies,  discovered  the  alteration  that  occurs  in  the  sinus  of  the 
chamber,  and  perceived  that  the  cause  of  it  was  the  swelling  of  the  cili¬ 
ary  processes.  Owing  to  this  swelling  the  root  of  the  iris  is  pushed  for¬ 
ward,  so  that  the  normal  sinus  disappears  (obliteration  of  the  sinus, 
Fig.  118)  ;  and  the  iris  becomes  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ligamentum  pectinatum,  and  compresses  its  loose  mesh  work  into  a  solid 
fibrous  tissue.  Thus  the  most  important  exit  for  the  ocular  fluids — 
that  which  leads  through  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  into  Schlemm’s 
canal  (see  page  269) — is  closed,  and  consequently  an  excess  of  fluid  is 
retained  in  the  eye.  4 

Such  a  retention  of  the  ocular  fluids,  however,  would^Wacern  main¬ 
ly  the  aqueous,  and  we  should  hence  expect  the  an  tegpr  Chamber  to  be 
deeper,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  in  glaucoma  iL(mrsliallower.  This 
Priestley  Smith  accounts  for  in  the  following  wak:  The  lymph  that  is 
poured  out  into  the  vitreous  from  the  ciliaj&JTody  and  the  chorioid 
makes  its  way,  like  the  aqueous,  mainly  /TiHkgh  the  anterior  chamber 
and  the  ligamentum  pectinatum.  To$d<kfcnis  it  must  first  get  into  the 
posterior  chamber  by  passing  throqgC  the  circumlental  space,  which 
separates  the  ciliary  processes  fro^a.  the  border  of  the  lens  and  across 
which  the  zonula  stretches,  Jrafo^this  space  is  contracted  in  eyes  af¬ 
fected  with  glaucoma.  Pih^0^^mith  was  the  first  to  show  that  after 
the  growth  of  the  body  as-^v^hole  has  been  completed  the  lens  keeps 
on  enlarging,  so  that  i^tffr  sixty-fifth  year  of  life  it  is  a  third  larger  on 
the  average  than  inili^wenty-fifth  year.  Consequently,  the  distance 
between  the  borch^S?  the  lens  and  the  ciliary  processes  grows  smaller 
with  increasina^gJ.  But  the  contraction  that  this  circumlental  space 
undergoes  ^^fecially  great  when  growth  of  the  lens  takes  place  in  eyes 
that  are  in^fisically  of  small  dimensions.  And,  in  fact,  Priestley 
Smith  proved  by  numerous  measurements  that  eyes  affected  with 
gl^u^C^la/are  somewhat  inferior  in  size  to  the  average  of  normal  eyes. 
C<(0equently,  the  predisposition  of  an  eye  to  glaucoma  would  consist 
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in  this,  that  the  eye  as  a  whole  is  smaller,  while  its  lens  is  of  a  size 
equaling  or  even  surpassing  the  normal,  and  grows  with  increasing  age 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  gets  to  be  too  big  for  the  eye.  The  predis¬ 
position  of  hypermetropic  eyes  to  glaucoma  would  depend  upon  the 
fact  that  such  eyes  are  rather  smaller  than  usual,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  a  specially  developed  ciliary  body  (see  §  144  and  Fig.  225),  so  that 
the  circumlental  space  is  comparatively  narrow.  The  contraction  of 
this  space  hinders  the  outflow  of  lymph  from  the  vitreous  into  the 
posterior  chamber.  Hence  the  vitreous  increases  in  volume  and  pushes 
the  lens  and  ciliary  processes  forward,  so  that  the  anterior  chamber  be¬ 
comes  shallower.  In  an  eye  thus  predisposed  a  venous  stasis  would 
necessarily  determine  an  attack  of  glaucoma,  since  the  ciliary  pro¬ 
cesses,  owing  to  the  overdistention  of  their  veins,  would  swell  up  until 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  lens,  and  would  intenupt 
completely  the  communication  between  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  cham¬ 
bers.  The  ciliary  processes,  jammed  in  between  the  sclera  and  the  edge 
of  the  lens  and  pressed  forward  by  the  vitreous,  would  be  displaced 
anteriorly  and  push  the  root  of  the  iris  against  the  sclera. 

Even  these  theories  are  not  free  from  objections.  The  most  im¬ 


portant  of  these  is  that  in  many  cases  of  glaucoma  simplex,  and,  veiy 

rarely,  in  cases  of  inflamma¬ 
tory  glaucoma  also,  the  ante¬ 
rior  chamber  is  deep  and  the 
apposition  of  the  iris  to  the 
sclera  and/^?roa  is  not  pres- 
hkv&ut,  on  the  con- 
blfsmus  of  the  cham- 
ber/p?fcsents  its  normal  rela- 
So  far,  therefore,  no 
^"SpQflanation  of  glaucoma  has 


ent  at  aL 
trary,iEoj3 


Fig.  120.— Iris  and  Ciliary  Body  in  a  very 
metkopic  Eye  in  Dilatation  of  the  Pupii 
nified  9x1. 

The  iris  is  contracted  and  thickened, 
comes  into  contact  with  the  posl 
the  cornea  and  cuts  off  the  sim 
the  anterior  chamber.  The  cHjaq 
ally  large  ;  the  circumlental 


®the  rest  of 
t  is  unusu- 
harrow. 


yet  been  propounded  which 
is  satisfactory  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  The  reason  for  this  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
statement  that  all  cases  of 
primary  glaucoma  probably 
do  not  develop  in  ftieiSSme  way,  so  that  one  explanation  could  not 
possibly  fit  all  ^  cases/  And,  in  particular,  it  might  be  possible  that 
glaucoma  sinrnfe^nd  inflammatory  glaucoma  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  (Jife^ftt  causes. 

Amo^^be  causes  that  determine  an  attack  of  glaucoma,  dilatation  of  the 
pupih^aysan  important  part.  In  dilatation  of  the  pupil  the  iris,  in  proportion 
*s^Qh5inishes  in  breadth,  becomes  thicker,  and  if  this  process  occurs  in  an  eye 
imtha  shallow  anterior  chamber,  as  is  the  case  in  eyes  predisposed  to  glaucoma, 
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the  thickening  of  the  iris  may  cause  closure  of  the  sinus  of  the  chamber.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Czermak  it  is  not  the  root  of  the  iris  that  in  this  case  is  pushed  against 
the  cornea,  for  the  root  of  the  iris  is  very  thin.  But  directly  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  root  the  iris  attains  its  full  thickness,  so  that  here  its  anterior  surface  turns 


up  and  passes  abruptly  forward ;  and  it 
is  this  point  (a  in  Fig.  120)  that  in  the 
case  of  thickening  of  the  iris  first  comes 
into  contact  with  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  cornea.  In  this  way  the  sinus  is 
closed  off  so  as  to  form  a  ring-shaped 
space  which  no  longer  communicates 
with  the  posterior  chamber.  In  this 
space,  and  also  in  the  posterior  chamber, 
the  pressure  rises  and  then  forces  the 
root  of  the  most  peripheral  portion  of 
the  iris,  the  root  proper,  against  the 


sclera.  The  return  to  normal  conditions, 
such  as  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  prodro¬ 
mal  attacks,  Czermak  accounts  for  upon 
the  supposition  that  owing  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  tension  a  state  of  irritation 
sets  in,  which  by  reflex  action  causes 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  so  that  the  iris 
is  again  drawn  away  from  the  cornea. 
But,  in  order  for  this  to  take  place,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  sphincter  pupillae 
should  be  strong  enough,  and,  moreover, 
no  adhesion  must  have  formed  between 
the  iris  and  the  cornea. 

Anatomy  of  Glaucoma. — In  the 
cornea  the  cause  of  the  cloudiness  is 
found  to  be  oedema.  The  most  anterior 
of  the  lamellae  of  the  corneal  stroma  are 
pushed  apart  by  fluid;  but  the  fluid  is 
especially  apt  to  be  found  under  the  form 
of  minute  drops,  between  Bowman’s 
membrane  and  the  epithelium,  and  al: 
between  the  epithelial  cells  themsaUAC 
(Fig.  121).  These  cells  are  hence 


Fig.  121.— Corneal  Epithelium  in  a  Case  op 
Increase  of  Tension.  Magnified  500  x  1. 

The  specimen  was  from  a  case  in  which  in¬ 
crease  of  tension  set  in  after  irido-cyclitis. 
C\  parenchyma  of  the  cornea  with  the 
flat  nuclei  of  the  corneal  corpuscles,  2?, 
Bowman’s  membrane,  through  which  in 
two  places  fine  nerve  filaments  are  seen 
passing.  At  the  anterior  ends  of  these 
nerve  filaments  and  also  at  other  spots 
there  are  seen  between  the  bases  of  the 
lowermost  cylindrical  cells  (foot  cells) 
light-colored  rounded  spaces,  which  rep¬ 
resent  very  minute  droplets  of  liquid.  The 
lines  of  division  between  the  foot  cells  are 
in  general  represented.Jmlighter  colored 
lines,  which  indicate  ^RiaWthe  cells  are  to 
a  certain  extent  ppfcs^d  Apart  by  fluid 
and  their  intercon|®Bp«ns  broken  up.  On 
the  other  han(L^^/cells  of  the  middle 
layer  are  bordfr-sd  by  broad,  dark  lines 
representing^^  interlocking  teeth  of 
these,  the/pefccinate  cells.  In  the  upper¬ 
most  lay^nsjliere  are  numerous  cells  al¬ 
tered  foy  imbibition  of  fluid.  In  the  cell 
oAhij^Md  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
ttfe  ctjn^ody,  so  that  the  cell  itself  is  en- 

0>  lafegg0.  At  b  the  anterior  wall  of  a  cell 
Vthat  was  filled  with  fluid  has  fallen  off. 
A.t  c  the  liquefied  contents  of  a  cell  have 
been  evacuated  through  a  slender  open¬ 
ing.  Owing  to  these  changes  in  the  upper¬ 
most  cells,  the  surface  of  the  epithelium 
as  a  whole  is  uneven. 

mce  rmsh-  “ 

apart  and  lifted  up,  so  that  tlh^mreace  of  the  cornea  becomes  slightly  uneven 
and  dull,  often  looking  lffsc  Shagreen.  When  the  elevation  of  the  epithelium 
takes  place  over  a  pretty  mrg^  area,  small  vesicles  are  formed  upon  the  surface 


of  the  cornea.  ^ 

In  the  sclera  an  i^^ease  in  density  has  been  demonstrated,  and  also  a  fatty 
degeneration  of  tk^Jfi®ers,  which  look  as  if  sprinkled  with  minute  drops  of  oil. 

The  aquequ$Sm> more  albuminous,  and  coagulates  readily  in  the  air  and  in 
hardening 

The  m^st  important  changes  affect  the  uvea.  In  recent  inflammatory  cases 
it  presorts  |he  appearances  of  inflammatory  oedema — i.  e.,  infiltration  with  an 
abu^aifff  readily  coagulable  liquid,  while  white  blood  corpuscles  that  have  emi- 


)Tcuians  Sign. — This  sign,  which  consists  in  ina¬ 
bility  of  a  hemiplegic  to  voluntarily  close  the  eye  on  the 
the.  generally  accepted  one  of  Broadbent,  that  it  is  due 
cussed  by  Jacoby  with  reference  taXits  significance  in  facial 
paralysis.  The  theory  for  the  r^raon  why  the  upper  facial 
is  free  or  less  involved  in  centrtfC'paralysis  accepted  by  him  is 
the  generally  accepted  orn^Srf  Broadbent,  that  it  is  due 
to  bilateral  representation  ©Hiis  innervation  in  the  brain.  As 
regards  facial  paralysis,  0^e  question  of  decussation  arises.  He 
reviews  the  literatureOrf  the  subject  and  reports  cases  which 
seem  to  bear  out  Jd^raeas,  giving  his  conclusions  as  follows: 

1.  The  statemejiQX>f  Bard,  that  the  sign  is  invariably  lacking 
in  peripheral  fa^i/i  paralysis  and  is,  therefore,  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  central  affection,  is  incorrect.  2.  The  presence  of  the 
sign  in  perinfckfal  paralysis  is  further  proof  of  the  existence  of 
commissuralr^bers  between  the  nuclei  of  the  seventh  nerves. 

3.  ihe  si^  is  >  of  clinical  value,  in  so  far  as  its  presence  in  per¬ 
ipheral  pavalysis  shows  that  complete  recovery  has  not  yet  occurred. 

4.  Th^r&^condary  over-action  in  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  which 
is  laleMn  appearance  and  always  coincides  with  some  recovery  in 
poy&ir  does  not  occur  in  those  cases  in  which  the  sign,  having 

present,  has  passed  away. 

32.  Gigantism  and  Leontiasis  Ossea.— Bassoe  tabulates  the 


41.  Lachrymal  Blennorrhea- 

osteal  operation  for  this  condition,  starting  the  incision  abpve 
the  internal  canthal  ligament,  extending  downward  2  or  3  mm. 
anterior  to  the  crest  of  tha  lachrymal  bone  for  a  distance  of 
2 y0  to  3  cm.  The  incishgp  extends  through  the  periosteum, 
which  is  raised  with  am<§*evator  down  into  the  lachrymal  fossa. 
In  this  way  the  na^pand  posterior  surface  of  the  lachrymal 
sac  can.  be  lifted  (gj^with  the  periosteum  as  far  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  laclSkymal  canal.  The  superior  portion  of  the  sac 
can  then  be  separated  from  its  attachment  to  the  surrounding 
tissue  byvCgp&fully  cutting  with  small  scissors.  Then  the  sac 
and  petiQjfceum  are  seized  with  forceps  and  pulled  up  so  as  to 
cut  thPsac  off  as  low  down  and  as  near  the  beginning  of  the 
caix^ras  possible.  The  beginning  of  the  canal  should  be  thor- 
>«<$ghly  curetted  so  as  to  make  good  drainage  into  the  nose, 
v  Nphe  wound  is  sutured  and  a  pressure  bandage  applied.  He  con- 
siders  this  the  easiest  and  quickest  method  of  perfoiming  an 
operation;  better  than  dissecting  out  the  sac  without  the  peii- 
osteum.  There  is  no  question  in  this  method  of  removing  the 
sac  entire. 
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grated  from  the  vessels  are  present  in  but  scanty  numbers ;  but  what  strikes  one 
most  of  all  is  the  marked  distention  of  the  venous  vessels,  in  consequence  of 
which  extravasations  of  blood  are  produced  in  many  spots.  The  ciliary  pro¬ 
cesses  in  particular,  which  of  all  the  structures  of  the  eye  possess  the  most  veins, 
are  greatly  swollen  through  the  turgidity  and  distention  of  the  vessels,  and  press 
the  root  of  the  iris  against  the  sclera  and  the  cornea.  These  structures  become 
agglutinated,  so  that  the  periphery  of  the  iris  remains  permanently  connected 
with  the  sclera  and  cornea  (peripheral  anterior  synechia),  and  even  when  later  on 
the  ciliary  processes  retract  again  away  from  the  iris  (Fig.  119).  This  retrac¬ 
tion  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  atrophy  which,  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
early  inflammatory  symptoms,  sets  in  in  all  parts  of  the  uvea.  In  the  iris,  the 
atrophy  finds  expression  in  its  becoming  narrower  and  thinner.  Rigid  connec¬ 
tive  tissue,  from  which  the  blood-vessels  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared, 
takes  the  place  of  the  delicate  network  of  anastomosing  cells.  In  the  vessels 
which  are  still  present  the  walls  are  thickened,  and  the  lumen  is  thus  contracted 
or  even  entirely  obliterated  (Ulrich).  The  muscular  bundles  of  the  sphincter  pu- 
pillae,  too,  become  atrophied.  The  part  which  is  best  preserved  is  the  retinal 
pigment  layer,  which,  by  the  great  shrinking  of  the  anterior  layers  of  the  iris, 
is  drawn  continually  farther  and  farther  forward  over  the  edge  of  the  pupil  (ec¬ 
tropion  of  the  pigment  layer;  Fig.  119,  e.)  Hence,  in  looking  from  in  front  we 
find  the  margin  of  the  pupil  encircled  by  an  uncommonly  broad  black  rim,  which 
sometimes  covers  half  the  breadth,  or  even  more,  of  the  surface  of  the  iris.  The 
atrophy  attains  its  greatest  height  at  the  root  of  the  iris — i.  e.,  at  that  part  which 
is  adherent  to  the  sclera  and  cornea  (Fig.  119,  &).  In  old  cases  nothing  of  the 
iris  is  left  in  this  spot  but  the  retinal  pigment  layer  and  one  or  two  of  the  larger 
vascular  trunks.  These  remains  of  the  iris  are  intimately  adherent  to  the  wall 
of  the  eyeball;  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  is  condensed  into  Mfeugh,  fibrous  tis¬ 
sue  ;  and,  finally,  even  Schlemm’s  canal  disappears.  wxj 

The  ciliary  body  diminishes  in  size  through  atrophyO^tnat  it  draws  away 
again  from  its  contact  with  the  iris,  and  afterward  b^vKes  flatter  and  flatter, 
until  at  length  it  scarcely  forms  any  projection  at  aM^ig.  119,  c).  The  atrophy 
affects  the  ciliary  muscle  as  well  as  the  ciliarv^gecsses.  In  the  chorioid  the 
atrophy  finds  expression  in  the  obliteration  blood-vessels  and  the  rarefac¬ 

tion  of  the  pigment,  so  that  the  chorioid  ^  fimmy  in  some  spots  reduced  to  a 
thin,  transparent  pellicle.  This  sort  (jl^itrophy  of  the  chorioid  takes  place 
above  all  in  the  neighborhood  of  th^^apilla,  and  by  it  there  is  formed  the 
halo  glaucomatosus  visible  with  gM  ophthalmoscope  (A,  Fig.  116  A).  The 
atrophy  also  reaches  a  high  d^Srin  the  spots  where  the  vasa  vorticosa  pass 
from  the  chorioid  into  the  s^cl^jVThe  chorioid  here  grows  fast  to  the  sclera, 
which  becomes  thinned,  am^Jogether  with  the  chorioid,  bulges  out  to  form 
an  equatorial  staphylawiJ^Jln  the  vasa  vorticosa  themselves  is  found  prolifer¬ 
ation  of  the  vascular  Aa^j^helium.  leading  to  contraction,  or  even  obliteration, 
of  the  lumen  of  th^j^ins  (Czermak  and  Birnbaclier). 

At  the  optic-mfajrentrance  the  particularly  striking  feature  is  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  cribrosa.  This  is  condensed  by  the  compression  of  its  lay¬ 

ers,  and  ^Ji^laced  backward,  so  that  not  infrequently  it  even  gets  to  lie  be¬ 
hind  th%^Ih;er  surface  of  the  sclera  (Fig.  116  B,  e).  The  excavation  of  the 
papiljAthus  produced  contains  upon  its  floor  atrophic  nerve  fibers  and  also  con- 
n$^^e  tissue  (Fig.  116  B,  ft).  Large  excavations  get  to  have  overhanging 
£r  s  (become  ampulliform),  because  the  short  canal  in  the  sclera,  which  is 
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designed  for  the  optic  nerve,  and  which  is  laid  bare  by  the  excavation,  is  wider 
behind  than  in  front  (see  Fig.  9  B).  In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
head  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  retina  and  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  also 
atrophy ;  the  latter  becomes  thinner,  as  a  whole,  and  shows  that  its  connective- 
tissue  trabeculae  have  been  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  its  nerve  fibers  (Fig. 
116  B,  n). 

Precise  as  is  our  information  in  regard  to  the  anatomical  changes  above 
described,  and  many  others,  too,  in  glaucoma,  we  must  be  correspondingly 
cautious  in  the  interpretation  of  their  significance,  if  we  are  bent  upon  finding 
out  the  anatomical  cause  of  glaucoma.  Most  of  these  changes,  if  not  all,  are 
simply  the  result  of  the  increase  of  pressure — as  is,  without  any  doubt,  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  atrophy  of  the  tissue  and  the  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve. 
To  find  those  changes  which  precede  the  increase  of  tension  and  cause  it,  we 
should  have  to  examine  the  eye  in  the  earliest  stages  of  glaucoma.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  making  such  an  examination  has  hitherto  been  but  very  rarely  offered 
us.  Indeed,  most  of  the  glaucomatous  eyes  that  have  been  examined  are  those 
which  have  been  enucleated  in  the  stage  of  glaucoma  absolutum  because  they 
were  painful. 


Treatment  of  Primary  Glaucoma . 

(a)  operative  treatment. 

85.  Glaucoma  passed  for  an  incurable  disease  until  Von  Graefe  dis¬ 
covered  the  curative  action  of  iridectomy.  Afterward  still  other  meth¬ 
ods  of  operating  in  glaucoma  were  devised,  none  of  which,  however, 
have  been  able  to  displace  iridectomy. 

1.  Iridectomy ,  the  technique  of  which  will  be  describo^An  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  Operations  (§  155),  must  satisfy  certain  condith^^if\t  is  to  be 
efficient  in  combating  glaucoma.  The  wound  shoubMM  in  the  sclera, 
not  in  the  cornea ;  and  the  excision  of  the  iris  shojficK be  carried  to  the 
ciliary  margin,  and  be  made  as  broad  as  possibly ^incarceration  of  the 
iris  in  the  wound  after  the  operation  shoak^  bo  avoided  by  careful  re¬ 
position.  If  possible,  the  iridectomy  is  m^le)upward,  so  that  the  colo- 
boma  may  be  covered  by  the  upper  licUkid  not  cause  trouble  through 
the  dazzling  due  to  irregular  refraction*}  But  frequently  it  is  precisely 
in  the  upward  direction  that  the  very  atrophic,  in  which  case  its 

excision  is  not  only  difficult,  buAw^o,  as  experience  shows,  is  less  effi¬ 
cacious  ;  we  are  then  comp^^to  choose  another  place  for  forming 
the  coloboma.  In  glamao^uj,  "simplex  iridectomy  is  easily  performed, 
while  in  inflammatory  Jj^jJcoma  it  often  presents  considerable  difficul¬ 
ties  on  account  of  ihj^loudiness  of  the  cornea,  the  shallowness  of  the 
anterior  chamber, /t?&  rottenness  of  the  iris,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
great  painfulne^^i  the  parts. 

As  rega^J^fee  time  for  performing  the  operation ,  it  is  best  to  oper¬ 
ate  as  eariyNas  possible.  In  inflammatory  glaucoma  the  operation 
shouloLb^^one  in  the  prodromal  stage,  in  case  the  patient  can  make 
up  hh;  lmnd  to  it.  If  he  wait  until  the  inflammatory  attack,  we  can 
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not  tell  how  severe  it  is  going  to  be,  and,  in  any  case,  we  operate  then 
under  less  favorable  conditions.  Under  all  circumstances  the  operation 
is  demanded  in  the  prodromal  stage  when  the  other  eye  is  already  ren¬ 
dered  blind  by  glaucoma ;  in  this  case,  too,  the  patient  will  more  read¬ 
ily  comprehend  the  necessity  of  the  operation.  When  an  eye  has  al¬ 
ready  been  rendered  blind  by  glaucoma,  the  restoration  of  sight  is  no 
longer  possible  by  an  operation ;  but  yet  one  is  often  performed  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  painfulness  of  the  eye,  or  to  prevent  the  development  of  glau¬ 
comatous  degeneration. 

In  glaucoma  simplex  it  is  not  a  question  of  interfering  within  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  as  is  often  the  case  in  inflammatory  glaucoma,  but  even 
here  the  operation  should  not  be  long  deferred ;  the  earlier  we  operate, 


the  better  results  we  obtain. 

The  success  of  an  operation  in  respect  to  vision  can  be  estimated 
approximately  beforehand,  if  account  is  taken  of  what  morbid  changes 
can  and  what  can  not  be  removed  by  the  operation.  Iridectomy  re¬ 
duces  the  intra-ocular  pressure  to  the  normal  amount.  By  it  the 
glaucomatous  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  and  the  disturbance  of  vision 
produced  by  it,  as  well  as  the  disturbance  of  vision  caused  by  the  com¬ 
pression  of  the  retinal  vessels,  are  removed.  But  the  excavation  and 
the  atrophy  of  the  optic-nerve  fibers  associated  with  it  either  do  not 
abate  at  all  or  do  so  in  but  very  slight  degree,  so  that  the  disturbance 
of  sight,  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  upon  them,  persists.  From  these 
facts  is  deduced  the  effect  of  iridectomy  in  the  separate  forms  of  glau¬ 
coma  :  vOj 

(a)  In  inflammatory  glaucoma  the  result  of  thejopferation  in  recent 
acute  cases  is  extremely  favorable.  The  pain  j|^mpanying  the  glau¬ 
comatous  attack  ceases  a  few  hours  after  tb^peration,  the  cornea  in 
the  next  few  hours  or  days  becomes  cleai^Wj^sensitive  once  more,  and 
the  other  inflammatory  symptoms  speedily  disappear.  The 

sight,  which  during  the  attack  was  Vfiiy  much  reduced  through  the 
cloudiness  of  the  cornea  and  the4X>mpression  of  the  retinal  vessels, 
increases  very  considerably  after  the  disappearance  of  these  factors.  If 
it  was  still  normal  before  th^Mtftack,  it  becomes  almost  normal  again 
after  the  operation.  But  long  prodromal  stage  with  the  formation 
of  an  excavation  has  prided  the  attack,  both  the  acuity  of  direct  vision 


and  the  visual  field 
the  attack,  and  will 


r 


already  ceased  to  be  normal  some  time  before 
in  be  more  imperfect  still  after  the  operation.  We 
may  according^y^put  it  down  as  a  rule  in  acute  inflammatory  glaucoma 
that  a  degree^psight  is  secured  by  iridectomy,  which  is  somewhat ,  but  not 
much ,  sM&jfr’  than  it  was  before  the  last  inflammatory  attach.  In  a  few 
cases,  ^fcS^sure,  the  result  of  the  operation  is  not  so  favorable,  since,  in 
spit§V>fme  operations  being  correctly  performed,  the  increase  of  tension 
MWup  or  sets  in  again  anew.  In  these  cases  it  is  generally  possible 
to  attain  our  end  by  a  second  operation  (iridectomy  or  sclerotomy). 
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Finally,  there  are  cases  in  which,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  at  operative 
interference,  complete  blindness  supervenes.  These  unfavorable  cases, 
however,  are  rare  in  acute  glaucoma ;  so  that,  as  a  rule,  one  may  count 
upon  a  good  result  for  the  operation,  and  one,  too,  which  is  lasting. 

In  chronic  inflammatory  glaucoma  in  determining  the  prognosis 
of  the  operation  we  must  estimate  how  much  .of  the  disturbance  of 
vision  present  is  to  be  charged  to  the  cloudiness  of  the  media,  and 
how  much  is  due  to  the  excavation  and  atrophy  of  the  papilla  of  the 
optic  nerve.  The  former  portion  is  removed  by  the  operation,  the 
latter  not. 

(£)  In  glaucoma  simplex  the  result  of  the  iridectomy  is  less  pro¬ 
nounced  and  also  less  permanent  than  in  inflammatory  glaucoma.  The 
visual  disturbance  in  the  variety  of  glaucoma  simplex,  in  which  the 
media  are  clear,  is  caused  solely  by  the  changes  in  the  papilla  of  the 
optic  nerve.  Since  the  operation  can  not  remove  these  changes,  it  is 
impossible  to  restore  by  means  of  it  the  normal  acuity  of  vision.  The 
operation  can  only  do  away  with  the  increase  in  tension,  and  thus  put 
a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  process  ;  it  accordingly  gives  greater  promise 
of  a  permanent  good  result  the  more  pronounced  the  increase  in  tension 
is.  The  rule  is  that  the  sight  is  maintained  in  statu  quo  by  tlie  opera¬ 
tion,  or,  at  most,  is  slightly  improved.  In  many  cases  a  repetition  of 
the  operation  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  even  this  result,  or  the 
failure  of  sight  goes  on  unchecked  in  spite  of  the  operation.  This  may 
even  take  place  when,  in  consequence  of  the  iridectomy,  thedntra-ocular 
pressure  has  become  permanently  normal.  We  then  ass mjie  that  an 
atrophy  of  the  optic-nerve  fibers,  when  once  initiat^jpteeps  on  pro¬ 
gressing  in  spite  of  the  reduction  of  the  intra-ocul&pQfcessure.  Particu¬ 
larly  unfavorable  are  those  cases  in  which  the  mdMtomy  actually  exerts 
a  bad  effect  upon  the  sight,  the  latter  falling  a^ayVery  rapidly  after  the 
operation,  so  that  blindness  sets  in  earlier would  have  done  with¬ 
out  the  iridectomy.  Sometimes  inflarm$mbfy  symptoms  and  pain  make 
their  appearance  just  after  the  opera^p,  when  they  were  not  present 
before.  The  eye  feels  hard  direo^y  after  the  operation,  the  anterior 
chamber  fails  to  re-form,  and  t]QSye  becomes  blind  rapidly  and  with 
symptoms  of  violent  pain.  ^<Dfee*cases,  which,  to  be  sure,  are  rare,  are 
known  as  glaucoma  maligmiflk 

The  prognosis  of  iridectbmy  in  glaucoma,  then,  is  as  follows  :  In  in¬ 
flammatory  glaucon^th^-operation  acts  favorably  upon  the  inflammation 
and  upon  the  eyesj|5Q;  and  its  good  results  are  permanent;  it  is  hence 
unconditionallvi^Hcated.  In  glaucoma  simplex  only  the  maintenance 
of  the  statq^^o  is  to  be  counted  upon.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases 
the  opera&^is  unsuccessful  or  actually  does  harm.  Nevertheless,  as 
without^!  operation  the  eye  will  certainly  grow  blind,  iridectomy  is  in- 
dicate^|n^laucoma  simplex  too — as  soon  as  an  increase  of  tension  can 
be^^tinctly  made  out.  We  endeavor  to  perform  the  iridectomy  as  early 
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as  possible,  for  the  more  advanced  the  disease  is,  the  more  uncertain  is 
the  result  of  the  operation. 

The  reason  why  iridectomy  diminishes  the  tension  has  so  far  not 
been  discovered,  since,  indeed,  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  tension  itself 
is  still  unknown  to  us.  In  an  eye  the  tension  of  which  is  normal,  the 
latter  is  not  diminished  by  an  iridectomy ;  for  instance,  if  an  iridectomy 
is  made  on  account  of  an  opacity  of  the  cornea,  the  eye  does  not  there¬ 
fore  become  permanently  softer.  It  is  only  a  pathologically  heightened 
tension  that  iridectomy  reduces.  Of  the  many  reasons  that  have  been 
given  for  this  action  in  reducing  tension,  one  only  will  be  here  adduced, 
because  it  has  given  rise  to  a  new  operative  procedure.  De  Wecker 
was  the  first  to  express  the  opinion  that  in  iridectomy  the  section  in  the 
sclera  was  of  greater  importance  than  the  excision  of  the  iris.  He  con¬ 
sidered  the  significance  of  the  scleral  incision  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  by 
means  of  it  a  cicatrix  was  introduced  into  the  sclera,  which  allowed  fluid 
to  filter  through  it,  as  the  normal  sclera  does  not  do.  This  filtration 
cicatrix,  in  his  opinion,  afforded  a  substitute  for  the  obliterated  liga- 
mentum  pectinatum.  From  the  view  that  iridectomy  owes  its  efficacy 
to  the  section  in  the  sclera,  sclerotomy  has  taken  its  origin. 

2.  Sclerotomy  consists  in  making  in  the  sclera  an  incision,  which  is 
placed  as  far  as  possible  in  the  periphery  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
in  which  no  iris  is  excised  (for  the  technique,  see  §  154).  There  is  no 
doubt  that  sclerotomy,  too,  which  for  a  time  was  very  much  practiced, 
has  permanently  cured  many  cases.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
cure  has  not  been  definitive,  so  that  an  iridectomy had  to  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  subsequently.  At  the  present  time,  ther^Ge^most  operators 
perform  sclerotomy  only  in  those  cases  in  which®  ectomy  can  not  be 
performed  for  technical  reasons,  or  in  whiqh  rf^spite  of  an  iridectomy 
the  increase  of  tension  has  returned.  yO 

3.  Enucleation  is  indicated  when  anQ^S  which  has  been  rendered 
perfectly  blind  by  glaucoma  is  con tii(u^Er  painful,  and  an  iridectomy 
is  either  impossible  of  performanc^on  technical  grounds  or  has  been 
already  performed  without  succel^  In  this  case  enucleation  is  done 
simply  with  the  object  of  reUd^g  the  pain,  and  may,  in  suitable  cases, 
be  replaced  by  optico-cilia^^urotomy  (see  §  166). 

MEDICINAL  TREATMENT. 

The  miotics,  esVd*Ae  and  pilocarpine,  are  powerful  agents  in  com¬ 
bating  increaseJSptension.  They  act  only  when  the  iris  is  capable  of 
contracting  sapfactorily  ;  hence,  in  old  cases  of  glaucoma  with  a  com¬ 
pletely  sdriQhic  iris  they  are  useless.  Their  action  is  accounted  for 
upon  ^Supposition  that  by  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  the  iris  is 
stret^ea  in  a  radial  direction,  and  so  is  drawn  away  from  the  wall 
oH^eJeyeball  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  so  that  the  sinus  of  the 
^amber  again  becomes  free.  Unfortunately,  the  effect  of  miotics  upon 
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the  ocular  tension  is  not  lasting,  inasmuch  as  it  vanishes  with  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  miosis.  The  miotics  can  not,  therefore,  cure  glau¬ 
coma  permanently,  and  thus  enable  us  to  dispense  with  iridectomy ; 
they  are,  however,  valuable  auxiliary  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  glau¬ 


coma. 

In  the  prodromal  stage  of  glaucoma  miotics  are  employed  to  cut 
short  the  prodromal  attacks.  If  the  patient  instills  a  miotic  at  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  the  latter  comes  to  an  end  in  about  half 
an  hour.  Thus  we  can  for  a  long  time  prevent  the  prodromal  attack 
from  rising  into  an  acute  inflammatory  attack.  Nevertheless,  we  should 
not  protract  the  prodromal  stage  in  this  way  until  excavation  of  the 
optic  nerve  with  permanent  impairment  of  sight  sets  in.  As  soon  as 
this  threatens,  we  must  proceed  to  iridectomy. 

During  the  acute  inflammatory  attack  also  miotics  reduce  somewhat 
the  elevated  tension,  and  thus  ameliorate  the  pain  and  contribute  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  glaucomatous  cloudiness  of  the  cornea.  In 
this  way  it  becomes  more  feasible  to  put  off  the  operation  for  a  few 
days,  if  circumstances  require  it.  Moreover,  the  operation  is  rendered 
easier  of  performance,  since  the  iris,  very  narrow  before,  becomes  broader 
through  the  contraction  of  the  pupil. 

In  glaucoma  simplex  the  action  of  miotics  is  dubious,  and  the  more 
so  the  less  pronounced  the  increase  of  tension  is. 

The  mydriatics  are  as  prejudicial  in  glaucoma  as  the  miotics  are 
useful.  The  other  methods  of  medicinal  treatment  in  glaucoma,  which 
formerly  were  very  numerous,  are  now  obsolete.  Carastffrmd  be  taken 


& 

glaucoma,  so  that 
been  done  correctly, 
even  a  less  successfully 
ct  desired.  Above  all,  we 
ent  which  might  easily  hap- 


to  restrain  the  emotions  and  avoid  constipation. 

Iridectomy  is  often  difficult  to  perform  in  inflam: 
the  excision  of  the  iris  does  not  always  turn  out  to 
Luckily  it  is  precisely  in  inflammatory  glaucoma, 
performed  iridectomy  is  usually  followed  by 

must  avoid  injuring  the  capsule  of  the  len^  o  _ ^ 

pen  from  the  narrowness  of  the  iris  and  thp&^allowness  of  the  anterior  chamber. 
Such  an  eye  would  be  almost  certainly  losr^nce  the  injured  lens  swells  up,  and 
thus  gives  rise  anew  to  increase  of  t&Kgfn. 

Favorable  as  is  the  action  oyiijjlectomy  in  inflammatory  glaucoma,  we 
ought  not  to  conceal  the  fact  many  cases  which  have  remained  for  years 

apparently  cured  blindness  itPwmheless  ultimately  develops.  This  takes  place 
without  any  renewal  of  tap  ijferease  of  tension,  being  due  simply  to  a  gradually 
advancing  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  just  as  is  the  case  in  glaucoma  simplex. 
But  as  this  outcome4^©  not  usually  set  in  until  after  years  have  elapsed,  and 
as  furthermore  ghC^bma  is  a  disease  of  advanced  life,  most  of  the  patients 
do  not  survi^^k^experience  this  melancholy  sequel,  so  that  in  general  the 


survi$ 

sis 

)1pa  ^ 


prognosis  ^^^Tdectomy  in  inflammatory  glaucoma  may  be  regarded  as 
favorable  a  ^ 


%  tnMuiteri 


ay  in  inflammatory  glaucoma  is  usually  followed  by  haemorrhage 
intjLtff^alerior  chamber  and  into  the  retina.  The  sudden  diminution  of  the 
m  ^*re,  the  fact  that  we  are  operating  in  a  very  hypersemic  eye,  and  the  de- 
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generation  of  the  vessel  walls  are  all  accountable  for  this.  The  blood  in  the 
anterior  chamber  is  sometimes  uncommonly  slow  in  being  absorbed,  because  the 
normal  channels  of  outflow  are  stopped  up.  The  retinal  haemorrhages  cause  no 
special  harm,  except  wThen  one  of  them  happens  to  involve  the  region  of  the 
yellow  spot. 

On  account  of  the  great  tension  of  the  glaucomatous  eye,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  after  iridectomy  do  not  close  up  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  other  iridecto¬ 
mies — e.  g.,  those  made  for  optical  purposes.  Hence,  more  frequently  than  is 
otherwise  the  case,  we  get,  instead  of  direct  union  of  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
healing  with  the  interposition  of  an  interstitial  tissue,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
ectasis  of  the  cicatrix  or  cystoid  cicatrization  is  readily  produced. 

In  glaucoma  simplex  it  sometimes  happens  that  iridectomy  has  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  result  a  marked  reduction  in  the  sight.  This  is  to  be  apprehended 
when  the  field  of  vision  was  so  very  much  contracted  before  the  operation  that 
its  limits  at  one  spot  reached  nearly  up  to  the  point  of  fixation.  Then  a  slight 
intussusception  of  the  confines  of  the  visual  field  carries  them  beyond  the  point 
of  fixation,  so  that  central  vision  is  lost.  Hence  the  rule  is  to  do  iridectomy  as 
early  as  possible,  while  the  field  of  vision  is  still  large. 

Views  differ  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  iridectomy  in  glaucoma  simplex. 
Von  Graefe  estimated  the  number  of  definite  cures  produced  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  at  rather  more  than  half  the  cases;  in  one  quarter  of  the  cases  relapses 
occurred,  which  were  cured  only  by  a  second  iridectomy,  while  in  the  rest  of 
the  cases  blindness  gradually  set  in  in  spite  of  the  operation.  Only  in  two  per 
cent  of  all  the  cases  did  the  operation  have  actually  a  bad  effect.  Since  then 
reports  in  regard  to  the  curative  effects  of  iridectomy  in  glaucoma  simplex 
have  been  published  by  different  authors,  as  by  Hirschberg,  Sulzer,  Nettleship, 
Charles  Stedman  Bull,  Gruening,  etc.  Most  of  these  statistics  prove,  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  statements  of  Von  Graefe,  that  in  about  half  cases  the  opera¬ 
tion  has  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Dr.lX^fca  nas  collected  my 
own  observations  upon  this  point,  and  from  them  ttoA<blllowing  results  have 
been  obtained :  Out  of  thirty-nine  cases,  iridectomjPHad  a  favorable  result  in 
nineteen — that  is,  in  about  one  half,  the  sight  <mfhbr  being  kept  stationary  or 
actually  improving;  but  in  twenty  cases  th^p^Jsight  failed  in  spite  of  the 
operation,  either  from  the  subsequent  reappeknvice  of  the  elevation  of  tension, 
or  even  without  this  taking  place.  Th&  whtre  of  these  statistics,  small  as  they 
are,  lies  in  the  fact  that  only  cases  tfftphad  been  under  observation  a  pretty 
long  time  were  accepted  in  makina^hem  up.  The  mean  period  of  observation 
amounted  to  five  years  in  the  niftSjSeln  cases  that  were  cured ;  several  of  these 
had  been  followed  up  for  ten  years. 

In  hydrophthalmus ,  iricftA^my  is  associated  with  greater  danger  than  in  the 
glaucoma  of  adults,  a^d  mainly  because  of  the  defective  condition  of  the 
zonula.  By  reason  cttjjis,  when,  after  the  escape  of  the  extremely  abundant 
aqueous,  the  len^  is^Lriven  forward,  rupture  of  the  zonula,  and  hence  escape  of 
vitreous  throu^hAi^tr wound,  may  take  place.  Another  source  of  danger  con¬ 
sists  in  th$  fm^-fhat  we  are  dealing  with  childreu,  of  whom  quiet  behavior 
after  the^j^tion  is  not  to  be  expected.  Nevertheless,  a  series  of  favorable 
results  li^^been  recorded,  the  hydrophthalmus  having  been  arrested  by  the 
irideotomy. 
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II.  Secondary  Glaucoma. 


86.  By  secondary  glaucoma  we  understand  an  increase  of  tension 
which  appears  in  the  course  of  other  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  them.  Accordingly,  the  increase  of  tension  here  forms  the 
complication  of  an  already  existing  affection,  although,  all  the  same,  it 
entails  the  results  peculiar  to  itself,  just  as  in  the  case  of  primary  glau¬ 
coma.  If  it  is  associated  with  inflammatory  symptoms,  it  produces  in 
the  cornea,  the  iris,  etc.,  the  changes  belonging  to  inflammatory  glau¬ 
coma.  In  other  cases  it  manifests  itself  merely  through  the  increase 
in  tension  perceptible  to  the  touch,  and  also  through  the  pressure  exca¬ 
vation  of  the  optic  nerve  with  the  disturbance  of  sight  that  is  caused 
by  it — namely,  the  contraction  of  the  visual  field  and  the  diminution  in 
central  vision.  Moreover,  its  termination  in  blindness  and  in  degener¬ 
ation  of  the  eyeball  is  the  same  as  in  primary  glaucoma. 

The  clinical  picture  of  secondary  glaucoma  varies  according  to  the 
disease  which  it  accompanies.  The  affections  of  the  eye  leading  to  in¬ 
crease  of  tension  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Ectasice  of  the  cornea  and  the  sclera.  Of  the  former,  it  is  above 
all  those  connected  with  incarceration  of  the  iris — i.  e.,  the  staphylo¬ 
mata — that  almost  universally  lead  to  secondary  glaucoma.  It  is  only 
the  exception  that  ectasiae  without  incarceration  of  the  iris,  such  as 
keratectasia  ex  ulcere  or  keratectasia  after  pannus  or  after  keratitis  pa- 
renchymatosa,  give  rise  to  increase  of  tension.  Of  scler^Tstaphylomata, 
those  which  occur  after  rupture  of  the  sclera  may/M*®il  increase  of 
tension,  and  so  also  may  the  ectasiae  that  develop  scleritis.  Most 
ectasiae  of  the  sclera,  however,  are  the  result,  not^tne  cause,  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  tension. 

2.  Incarceration  of  the  iris  in  a  cicatjHb^oMhe  cornea  or  sclera,  and 
also  the  partial  apposition  of  the  iris^agaiJst  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  cornea  may  lead  to  increase  of/to^hsion  even  without  any  ectasis 
being  present.  In  this  way  a  paxt  m  the  cases  of  glaucoma  can  be 
accounted  for  that  occur  after  afeJ4peration  for  cataract. 

3.  Fistula  of  the  cornec^ i|yMoses  after  existing  a  long  time. 

4.  Irido-cyclitis ,  espegi#^  m  those  cases  in  which,  except  the  de¬ 
posits  on  the  cornea,  emidates  worth  mentioning  are  found.  The 
increase  of  tension  in  these  cases  is  often  only  transitory. 

5.  Seclusio  pui&Ote,  whether  originating  in  adhesion  of  the  entire 
pupillary  marajijo  the  capsule  of  the  lens  or  in  the  inclusion  of  the 
former  in  ajij&mx  of  the  cornea.  Seclusio  pupillae  leads  to  the  accu¬ 
mulation  Vretqueous  in  the  posterior  chamber  and  to  consequent  pro- 
trusion^V  the  iris,  which  is  accompanied  by  increase  of  tension. 

^  (£Q)h$  lens  becomes  a  cause  of  secondary  glaucoma  in  two  ways — 
bjThping  luxated  and  by  being  swollen.  All  forms  of  luxation  are  of 
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significance  in  this  regard ;  but  the  most  dangerous  cases  are  those  in 
which  the  lens  is  wedged  into  the  pupil  or  lies  wholly  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  Sudden  swelling  of  the  lens  after  injury  or  operation  may 
likewise  cause  increase  of  tension,  especially  in  the  case  of  elderly  peo¬ 
ple,  whose  sclerse  are  rigid.  Increase  of  tension  also  occurs  at  times 
after  cataract  extraction. 

6.  Intra-ocular  tumors ,  such  as  sarcomata  and  gliomata,  in  a  certain 
stage  of  their  development  excite  the  symptoms  of  secondary  glaucoma. 

7.  Hcemorrhages  into  the  retina  are  the  expression  of  changes  in  the 
vessels  or  disturbances  of  circulation,  which  sometimes  lead  to  eleva¬ 
tion  of  tension.  This  is  most  frequently  the  case  in  old  people  with 
arterio-sclerosis  ;  the  elevation  here  usually  makes  its  appearance  under 
the  form  of  inflammatory  glaucoma — glaucoma  haemorrhagicum. 

8.  Chorioiditis  and  myopia  of  a  high  degree  often  give  rise  to  an 
increase  of  tension  under  the  form  of  glaucoma  simplex. 

The  treatment  of  secondary  glaucoma  must  above  all  endeavor  to 
remove  the  cause  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  elevation  of  tension. 
For  instance,  in  seclusio  pupillae  the  communication  between  the  two 
chambers  should  be  restored  by  means  of  an  iridectomy,  a  dislocated  or 
swollen  lens  should  be  removed,  if  possible,  and  so  on.  For  the  sym- 
tomatic  treatment  of  the  increase  of  tension  itself,  the  means  at  our 
command  are  paracentesis  of  the  cornea  and  iridectomy.  The  former 
diminishes  the  pressure  by  causing  evacuation  of  the  aqueous,  but  does 
so  only  temporarily,  so  that  it  is  suited  simply  to  thoseV?ases  in  which 
the  increase  in  tension  is  foreseen  to  be  of  shorWJm%ion — e.  g.,  in 
swelling  of  the  lens  and  in  irido-cyclitis.  The  ^^centesis  may  be 
repeated  several  times,  according  to  the  demaraQ>of  the  case.  A  last¬ 
ing  elevation  of  tension  can  be  combated  ^fiTvMey  iridectomy.  Glau¬ 
coma  haemorrhagicum  gives  the  most  un^wmble  prognosis.  Here  we 
can  not  count  with  certainty  upon  th£e©St  of  the  iridectomy,  since 
sometimes  the  latter  is  immediately^ueraeded  by  blindness  coming  on 
rapidly  and  with  violent  pain.  E^Svhich  contain  a  new  growth,  or 
which  are  both  blind  and  pain^t^  require  enucleation. 


Diminution  of  the  ^e^a-ocular  pressure  ( hypotony )  is  found  in  very 
diverse  affections  of  ftiejfeyeball.  It  is  always  a  sign  that  the  contents  of  the 
eyeball  have  diminish  eifmi  volume.  Hence  a  high  degree  of  diminution  of  ten¬ 
sion  is  observed%m£)i,  after  the  perforation  of  the  eyeball,  either  the  aqueous 
has  flowed  aw£^  the  lens  or  vitreous  has  escaped.  This  may  be  the  result  of 
an  injury the  spontaneous  perforation  of  an  ulcer.  If  the  perforation  in 
healing  a  fistula  or  a  cystoid  cicatrix,  through  which  aqueous  continually 

escapesL  tnfe  softness  of  the  eye  may  persist  for  a  long  time  (even  many  years). 
A^tp^flle  use  of  a  bandage  which  has  been  too  tightly  applied,  we  find  the  eye 
>ffbrfor  a  s 


iROff 


short  time,  because,  under  the  increased  pressure  due  to  the  bandage, 


4? 


(^increase  in  the  outflow  of  fluids  from  the  eye  has  taken  place.  So,  too,  the 
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eye  becomes  very  soft  when  the  volume  of  the  vitreous  is  diminished  by  shrink¬ 
ing  of  exudates — that  is,  in  those  cases  in  which  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  occurs 
after  irido-cyclitis.  Hence  a  progressively  increasing  softness  of  the  eyeball  in 
the  course  of  an  irido-cyclitis  is  an  ominous  symptom.  Slight  degrees  of  de¬ 
crease  of  tension  accompany  many  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  both 
suppurative  and  non-suppurative,  and  also  occur  not  infrequently  after  slight 
injuries  (erosions)  of  the  cornea,  especially  if  these  were  associated  with  a  con¬ 
tusion.  Of  the  affections  of  the  deep  parts,  detachment  of  the  retina  is  par¬ 
ticularly  associated  with  diminution  of  tension.  Finally,  slight  degrees  of  the 
latter  are  found  in  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic,  and  also  after  the  instillation 
of  cocaine. 

Cases  occur  which  are  known  as  ojjhthalmomalacia,  or  essential  phthisis,  in 
which  diminution  of  tension  appears  spontaneously,  without  known  cause.  The 
eye  suddenly  becomes  very  soft,  smaller,  and  injected,  and  not  infrequently 
there  are  marked  photophobia  and  neuralgic  pain  associated  with  the  condition. 
This  state  of  things  may  last  for  hours  or  days,  when  it  gives  place  to  the  nor¬ 
mal  condition.  In  many  instances  such  attacks  recur  at  intervals  (intermitting 
ophthalmomalacia).  The  cause  of  this  rare  disease  in  many  cases  remains 
unknown ;  in  other  cases  there  has  been  an  injury  preceding  it.  The  prognosis 
is  good,  as  the  ophthalmomalacia  usually  leaves  no  ill  results  behind. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  LENS. 


Anatomy. 

87.  The  lens  (crystalline  body,  lens  crystallina)  lies  between  the 
iris  and  vitreous,  and,  together  with  the  zonula,  divides  the  eye  into  a 
smaller  anterior  and  a  larger  posterior  section — the  cavity  of  the  aque¬ 
ous  and  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous.  It  is  a  transparent  and  colorless 
structure  of  lenticular  shape,  the  anterior  surface  of  which  is  less,  the 
posterior  surface  more  curved.  In  the  lens  we  distinguish  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  pole,  and  the  rounded  edge,  or  equator,  at  which  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens  come  together.  The  sagittal 
diameter  (thickness  of  the  lens)  amounts  in  the  adult  man  to  five  milli¬ 
metres,  the  equatorial  diameter  to  nine  millimetres. 

The  lens  lies  within  the  circle  formed  by  the  ciliary  processes,  but 
in  such  a  way  that  its  equator  is  distant  about  one  half  rnillimetre  from 
the  apices  of  the  processes.  The  interspace  between  the  ciliary  body 
and  the  equator  of  the  lens  is  called  the  circumlen^yspace.  The  pos¬ 
terior  surface  of  the  lens  is  imbedded  in  the  Jo^sa  patellaris  of  the 
vitreous.  The  lens  is  kept  in  position  by  |h0pispensory  ligament,  or 
zonula  ciliaris.* 

If  after  rupturing  the  zonula  we  taVe^ffl^lens  out  of  the  eye,  we  find 
it,  in  the  first  place,  inclosed  in  a  tonkparent  capsule — the  capsule  of 
the  lens.  If  after  removing  the  cjtfpyMe  we  try  to  crush  the  lens  of  an 
elderly  man  between  the  fingeig^the  softer  peripheral  masses  separate, 
while  the  harder  central  portkmremains  uncrushed  between  the  fingers. 
The  former  form  the  conte^|the  latter  the  nucleus  of  the  lens  (see  Fig. 
97,  r  and  Jc).  These  a^Sgistinguished  not  only  by  their  consistence, 
but  also  by  their  col^r.  SThe  cortex  is  colorless,  while  the  nucleus  has  a 
yellowish  or  browpisMiue.  The  nuclear  layers  owe  their  greater  con¬ 
sistency  and  alg&^Jeir  coloration  to  a  process  which  is  known  as  scle¬ 
rosis,  and  whAb)  consists  mainly  in  a  loss  of  water.  The  sclerosis  be¬ 
gins  eve^Kj^enildhood,  but  advances  so  slowly  that  it  is  not  until  the 
age  of  ^fchty-five  that  a  distinct,  although  still  small,  nucleus  is  pres¬ 
ent.  ^fince  sclerosis  of  the  lens  fibers  is  a  change  due  to  advancing  age, 

xn - 


*  Synonyms :  Zonula  Zinnii,  ligamentum  suspensorium  lentis. 
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it  affects  the  oldest  fibers — i.  e.,  those  that  lie  in  the  center  of  the  lens 
— first.  By  a  continuous  progress  of  the  sclerosis  from  the  center  to  the 
periphery  of  the  lens,  the  nucleus  steadily  increases  in  size  as  the  years 
go  on,  and  the  cortex  diminishes  in  like  proportion,  so  that  at  length, 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  almost  the  entire  lens  is  converted  into  nucleus, 
or  is  sclerosed.  There  are  many  individual  differences  in  this  regard, 
so  that  persons  of  the  same  age  have  lenticular  nuclei  of  different  size. 
The  size  of  the  nucleus  is  of  practical  importance  in  the  operation  for 
cataract. 

The  sclerosed  portion  of  the  lens  is  hard  and  rigid,  incapable  of 
changing  its  shape.  Hence,  the  further  advanced  the  sclerosis  of  the 
lens  is,  the  less  able  is  the  latter  to  make  that  alternating  change  in  its 
shape  which  is  requisite  for  the  act  of  accommodation.  For  this  reason 
the  faculty  of  accommodation  diminishes  with  advancing  age  (pres¬ 
byopia;  see  §  141). 

The  nucleus  reflects  more  light  than  the  non-sclerosed  part  of  the 
lens.  Hence,  the  pupil  in  elderly  people,  whose  lens  has  a  large  nucleus, 
is  no  longer  of  such  a  pure  black  as  in  youth.  It  gives  a  gray  or  gray¬ 
ish-green  reflex  (the  senile  reflex),  which  by  the  inexperienced  is  easily 
confounded  with  beginning  cataract. 

Histology  of  the  Lens. — The  lens  consists  of  fibers  having  the  form 
of  long,  prismatic,  six-sided  cords.  They  are  closely  applied  to  each 
other,  and  are  held  together  by  a  cement  sub¬ 
stance.  The  fibers  begin  and  end  upon  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens, 
along  lines  which  radiate  from  the  anterior 
and  posterior  poles  (Fig.  122).  Here  they 
form  a  Y-shaped  figure — the  stellate  figure  of  /"V 
the  lens — which  can  be  recognized  in  the  liv»Ow 
ing  eye  in  adults  by  means  of  lateral  Jlla- 
mination.  The  three  rays  of  the  stell|te^fig- 
ure  branch,  and  thus  divide  the  len^kto  a 
number  of  sectors  whose  apices  ig^etm  the 
region  of  the  anterior  and  postehuftr  poles  of 
the  lens.  In  pathological  in  opac¬ 

ity  of  the  lens — the  sect<wv*ften  stand  out 
very  distinctly.  The  ffSeipof  the  nucleus  are 
distinguished  from  Jtnbse  of  the  cortex  by 
their  being  slendgrcfQmd  having  edges' that, 

owing  to  the  &l*fc)king  of  the  fibers,  are  finely  crenated.  The  transi¬ 
tion  from  pnV&us  to  cortex  is  quite  gradual,  no  sharp  line  of  distinc¬ 
tion  existir^>0e tween  the  two. 

The^^psule  of  the  lens  ( l ,  Fig.  123)  is  a  homogeneous  membrane, 
wlncfl^  thicker  upon  the  anterior  than  it  is  upon  the  posterior  surface 
lens.  The  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  is  further  distinguished  by 


Fig.  122.— Stellate  Figure  of 
the  Posterior  Surface  of 
the  Lens.  Drawn  from  a 
Lens  hardened  in  MUller’s 
Fluid.  Magnified  2x1. 

From  the  posterior  pole  of  the 
lens  start  three  primary  rays, 
one  of  which  is  directed 
straight  downward,  the  other 
two  inward  and  upward  and 
outward  and  upward.  These 
divide  into  their  branches  so 
near  their  origin,  in  this  case, 
that  the  Y-shaped  figure  is 
here  not  at  once  obvious. 
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having  a  single  layer  of  cubical  epithelial  cells,  the  epithelium  of  the  lens 
(e,  Fig.  123).  This  plays  an  important  part  in  the  growth  of  the  lens, 
as  the  fibers  of  the  latter  originate  from  the  cells  of  the  capsular  epi¬ 
thelium.  If  we  follow  the  epithelium  of  the  anterior  capsule  toward 
the  equator,  we  see  that  the  epithelial  cells  become  taller  and  taller,  until 
finally  they  are  converted  into  long  fibers,  the  fibers  of  the  lens  (Fig. 
123,/).  As  the  cells  become  elongated  their  nuclei  recede  from  the 
capsule  into  the  interior  of  the  lens,  so  that  a  zone  is  found  along  the 
equator,  in  which  there  are  numerous  nuclei  lying  in  the  lens  substance 
itself.  This  nuclear  zone,  as  it  is  called  (&,  Fig.  123  ;  cf.  also  Fig.  71, 
&),  represents  that  district  of  the  lens  in  which  the  growth  of  the  latter 
takes  place.  This  growth  occurs  by  a  process  of  apposition,  new  epi¬ 
thelial  cells  constantly  growing  out  into  lens  fibers,  which  are  placed 
outside  of  and  next  to  the  older  lens  fibers.  The  fibers  lying  in  the 
center  of  the  lens  are  thus  the  oldest,  and  the  most  exterior  fibers  are 


grow  out  into  the 


the  youngest.  The  reason  for  nuclei  not  b.e: 
nuclear  zone  in  the  interior  of  the  lens  is  tl 


Fig.  123.— Nuclear  Zone  of  the  Lens.  (After  BabucbwA 

,Z,  lens  capsule.  The  epithelial  cells,  e,  by  a  process  of  gradual  elonEgKJbia,  gr< 
lens  fibers,  /,  with  the  nuclei,  k.  f7.v 

AT 

bei/iypresent  outside  of  the 
,b*&*ne  nuclei  disappear  from 
the  older  lens  fibers.  pW 

The  structure  of  the  lens  is  easy$i(N*nderstand,  when  we  know  its 
development.  The  lens  springs  frtff^the  ectoderm,  which  becomes  in- 
vaginated  so  as  to  form  a  vesid^  (X,  Fig.  87).  Since  the  coating  of 
cells  upon  the  posterior  wall  aNjrre  vesicle  grows  out  and  is  used  up  in 
the  formation  of  lens  fibe^M^igr  88),  no  such  coating  is  found  in  this 
situation  later  on ;  henc%N*he  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens  has  no  epi¬ 
thelium.  By  the  ou/grtfwrh  of  cells  and  their  transformation  into  long 
fibers  the  vesicle  isfilmn  up  so  as  to  form  a  solid  sphere.  In  this  sphere 
each  of  the  newlAp&rmed  fibers  extends  from  the  anterior  to  the  pos¬ 
terior  lens  can&Jjb  (Fig.  88).  Similarly  in  the  adult  lens  each  individual 
fiber  stretj&^rrom  a  ray  of  the  posterior  to  a  ray  of  the  anterior  lens 
star.  Th^ubsequent  growth  of  the  lens  by  apposition  continues,  as  in 
the  ca§k  of  other  epithelial  structures,  during  the  entire  life.  But  while 
er  epithelial  structures  (e.  g.,  the  epidermis,  hair,  and  nails)  the 
^Coliation  of  the  oldest  cells  serves  to  maintain  a  state  of  equilibrium, 
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no  such  exfoliation  is  possible  in  the  lens,  which  is  completely  shut  off ; 
and  in  this  case,  compensation  takes  place  by  a  diminution  in  volume 
of  the  oldest  fibers  through  a  process  of  shrinking  (formation  of  the 
lens  nucleus).  This  diminution  in  volume,  however,  does  not  fully  off¬ 
set  the  appositional  growth,  so  that  the  lens  keeps  on  enlarging  even  in 
advanced  life  (see  page  381). 

The  zonula  ciliaris  consists  of  delicate,  homogeneous  fibers,  which 
take  their  origin  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ciliary  body,  beginning 
at  the  ora  serrata.  The  fibers  at  first  keep  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  ciliary  body  (z,  Fig.  71),  but  leave  it  at  the  apices  of  the  ciliary 
processes,  and,  becoming  free,  pass  over  to  the  edge  of  the  lens  (free 
portion  of  the  zonula;  zl9  Fig.  71).  As  they  do  this,  they  diverge  so 
as  to  go  partly  to  the  equator  of  the  lens  itself,  and  partly  in  front  of 
and  behind  the  equator  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  with  which  they  be¬ 
come  fused.  The  space,  triangular  on  cross  section,  included  between 
the  fibers  of  the  zonula  and  the  equator  of  the  lens,  is  called  the  canal 
of  Petit  (i  i ,  Fig.  71).  It  is  connected  with  the  posterior  chamber  by 
means  of  slitlike  gaps  between  the  separate  fibers  of  the  zonula. 

The  optical  function  of  the  lens  consists  in  its  bringing  the  rays 
that  have  been  already  made  convergent  by  the  cornea  still  closer  to¬ 
gether,  so  that  they  unite  upon  the  retina.  For  this  purpose  the  refrac¬ 
tive  power  of  the  lens  has  to  be  less  or  greater,  according  as  the  rays 
are  parallel  or  divergent  when  they  fall  upon  the  eye.  This  alteration 
in  the  refractive  p(  '  n  n  1  change  of 


shape  of  the  lens  (see  §  139). 

In  regard  to  the  metabolism  of  the  lens,  see  page 


88.  Opacities  of  the  lens,  called  i^karact,*  may  be  situated  in  the 


lens  itself  or  in  the  capsule.  Accordingly,  we  distinguish  between  len¬ 
ticular  and  capsular  cataracts  L^^the  combination  of  the  two  is  pro¬ 
duced  capsulo-lenticular  catagAfc^) 


The  objective  $r  lenticular  opacity  vary  according  to  its 

ent  and  its  intensity*M^rtial  opacities  often  requiring  for  their  rec- 


The  objective  $r  lenticular  opacity  vary  according  to  its 

ent  and  its  intensita*M^|rtial  opacities  often  requiring  for  their  rec- 


extent  and  its  intensi 


ognition  lateral  illunko^rtion  or  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  and,  if 
the  opacities  lie  ftn<S®  the  periphery,  artificial  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
as  well.  By  re^yfced  light  (with  focal  illumination)  the  lenticular 
opacities  prt^Ob  themselves  under  the  form  of  gray  or  white  spots  or 
striae.  T4Q^*  often  exhibit  shapes  which  have  a  connection  with  the 
(X  the  lens — e.  g.,  the  shape  of  sectors  or  radii.  By  lateral 


*  Waterfall,  from  Karapp^yw/xaiy  I  pour  down. 
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illumination  it  can  be  determined  at  what  depth  the  opacities  are  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  lens.  Opacities  of  the  anterior  capsule  are  distinguished 
by  their  brilliant  white  hue  and  very  superficial  situation;  sometimes 
they  form  a  distinct  prominence  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens. 
When  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope — that  is,  by  transmitted  light — 
the  lenticular  opacities  do  not  appear  white,  but  dark,  like  black  dots 
or  striae,  which  stand  out  in  contrast  with  the  red  hue  of  the  pupil 
(see  page  9).  Commencing,  slight  opacities  of  the  lens  can  only  be 
recognized  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  Far -advanced  opacity  of 
the  lens  can  be  recognized  at  a  glance  with  the  naked  eye  by  the  change 
of  color  of  the  pupil,  which  is  white  or  a  gray  of  varying  degrees  of 
brightness. 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  opacity  of  the  lens  consist  in  a  disturb¬ 
ance  of  vision,  the  degree  of  which  depends  upon  the  situation  and  the 
nature  of  the  opacity.  Patches  of  cloudiness  that  are  small,  sharply 
circumscribed,  and  at  the  same  time  as  opaque  as  possible — as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  anterior  polar  cataract — cause  little  or  no  impairment  of  the  sight. 
Larger  opacities  disturb  the  sight  to  a  considerable  degree,  and,  more¬ 
over,  alarm  the  patient  by  the  production  of  peculiar  phenomena,  such 
as  rnuscae  volitantes  and  polyopia.  The  seeing  of  muscce  volitantes 
(mouches  volantes)  consists  in  the  patient’s  noticing  black  specks  in 
the  field  of  vision,  which,  however,  if  caused  by  opacities  of  the  lens, 
change  their  place  only  with  the  movements  of  the  eye,  and  hence  (in 
contradistinction  to  opacities  of  the  vitreous)  always  occupy  the  same 
spot  in  the  field  of  vision.  They  become  objects  of  cog^tion  by  cast¬ 
ing  a  shadow  upon  the  retina,  which  is  perceived  tnTt^e  latter.  Mul¬ 
tiple  vision  ( polyopia  monocularis )  causes  the  pawrft  to  see  the  same 
object  double  and  multiple.  It  may  sometime§J^We  a  very  disturbing 
effect,  as  a  case  related  by  Becker  shows.  iH^mplighter  in  the  castle 
of  a  prince,  when  he  lighted  the  cancW&yfi  and  chandeliers  in  the 
salons  the  evening  before  a  soiree  saw  tj^plisands  of  lights,  which  con¬ 
fused  and  frightened  him  to  such  a. Agree  that  he  got  the  idea  that  he 
was  dealing  with  a  ghost.  The  reaSfci  for  the  polyopia  is  found  in  the 
optical  irregularities  which  d§||ibp  in  the  lens  as  it  grows  opaque 
(irregular  lenticular  astigmat|*sp),  so  that  the  lens  throws  upon  the 
retina  not  one  but  severals^^iges  of  the  same  object.  These  phenom¬ 
ena  often  bring  theypa^J^nt  to  a  physician  at  a  time  when  as  yet  no 
considerable  diminuft^rof  the  sight  exists. 

The  diminutifij&jn  visual  acuity  depends,  with  regard  to  its  degree, 
upon  various  00c  tm stances.  It  is  greater  when  the  opacity  is  diffuse, 
less  when AbCS  sharply  circumscribed,  so  that  quite  clear  interspaces 
are  founA^taveen  very  opaque  spots.  The  case  is  the  same  as  with  a 
windovwahe,  through  which  nothing  can  be  distinguished  when  it  is 
uni&rvi^y  covered  with  watery  vapor;  although,  if  a  wire  screen  is 
]3teced  in  front  of  the  otherwise  clear  pane,  we  can  still  see  pretty  well 
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through  it.  The  interference  with  vision  is  also  greater  when  the  opacity 
is  situated  in  the  central  portions  of  the  lens  than  when  it  occupies  the 
periphery.  In  the  latter  case,  in  fact,  the  sight  may  be  perfectly  nor¬ 
mal  ;  this  being  particularly  the  case  as  long  as  the  opacities  continue 
to  lie  completely  behind  the  iris.  Upon  the  situation  of  the  opacities 
furthermore  depends  the  sort  of  illumination  that  will  be  required  in 
order  for  the  patient  to  see  the  best.  With  a  central  opacity  the  sight 
is  better  when  the  pupil  is  dilated,  because  the  still  transparent,  pe¬ 
ripheral  portions  of  the  lens  are  then  used  for  seeing.  Persons  thus 
affected,  therefore,  see  better  when  the  illumination  is  reduced,  as  in 
the  evening  twilight ;  they  have  nyctalopia .  In  such  a  case  the  vision 
can  also  be  improved  by  the  artificial  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  means 
of  atropine.  The  reverse  occurs  when  the  opacities  occupy  the  periph¬ 
ery  of  the  lens.  Then  vision  is  better  when  the  pupil  is  contracted, 
so  that  the  opacities  are  covered  by  the  iris.  Such  patients  try  to  get 
a  bright  light,  and  see  better  by  day  than  by  night — hemeralopia . 

Later  on,  as  the  opacity  increases,  the  sight  becomes  more  and  more 
reduced,  the  muscae  volitantes  and  the  polyopia  disappear,  and  the 
patient  grows  blind.  But,  even  when  he  has  lost  the  ability  to  distin¬ 
guish  objects  (qualitative  vision),  he  has  'still  always  left  him  the  per¬ 
ception  of  light — the  distinction  between  light  and  darkness  or  quan¬ 
titative  vision.  The  examination  of  the  perception  of  light  (see  §  155) 
is  of  great  importance  with  regard  to  the  prognosis  of  a  complete  opacity 
of  the  lens.  If  the  perception  of  light  is  deficient  or  entirely  wanting, 
this  proves  the  existence  of  a  complication  on  the  part  oi\he  retina  or 
the  optic  nerve,  in  which  case  an  operation  for  catem^t  nvould  have 


little  or  no  result. 


In  former  times  when  focal  illumination  and  th^^)hthalmoscope  were  un¬ 
known,  one,  in  making  diagnosis  of  common  cataract,  was  thrown  back 
chiefly  upon  the  subjective  symptoms,  espefial|^nyodesopsia  (the  seeing  of 
muscae  volitantes),  which  was  therefore  mitefh  more  exactly  studied  and  worked 
up  than  at  present.  At  that  time  it  was  qMc  possible  for  pupillary  membranes, 
which  made  the  pupil  appear  gray  ojwmte,  to  be  regarded  as  opacity  of  the 
lens,  and  they  were  therefore  called/rararacta  spuria.  We  shall  not  fall  into  this 
mistake  if  we  observe  the  conimqgM^yhich  a  pupillary  membrane  almost  always 
has  with  the  margin  of  the  pubuyfnd  which  is  particularly  marked  when  we  call 
in  the  aid  of  atropine.  B**t,VgJen  with  all  our  present  auxiliaries,  it  is  often  im¬ 
possible  to  say  whether  Agjjbns  behind  a  dense  pupillary  membrane  is  transpar¬ 
ent  or  opaque.  4 

Myopia  often  de^jtfps  in  the  beginning  of  senile  cataract.  In  this  case  we 
are  dealing  witlv&Merly  people,  who  formerly  saw  well  at  a  distance  and  used 
convex  glas$£i^0fc  reading ;  and  who  then  began  to  notice  that  they  could  read 
fine  print  ag5im  without  glasses,  and  are  perhaps  very  much  pleased  at  this  so- 
called  “^V;ond  sight.”  That,  as  an  off-set  to  this,  they  do  not  see  as  well  at  a 
dista,h^\a^formerly,  often  escapes  their  notice.  Examination  of  the  eye  with 
glp^es shows  that  it  has  become  myopic,  so  that  the  near  point  has  got  back 
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a<rain  to  the  reading  distance.  This  myopia  is  ascribable  to  an  increase  in  the 
density  of  the  lens  that  takes  place  while  the  cataract  is  beginning  to  form,  an 
increase  by  which  the  refractive  power  of  the  lens  is  heightened.  ^ 

An  opacity  of  the  same  character  causes  more  disturbance  of  vision  when  it 
is  situated  at  the  posterior  than  at  the  anterior  pole  of  the  lens;  for  the  nodal 
point  of  the  eye— i.  e.,  the  point  through  which  all  rays  must  pass  that  enter 
the  eye  without  undergoing  refraction  (principal  rays)— lies  close  to  the  poste- 
rior  pole  of  the  lens. 

The  anatomical  changes  forming  the  basis  of  lenticular  opacity  have  been  chief¬ 
ly  studied  in  senile  cataract.  Becker  is  the  one  who  by  his  profound  researches 
has  done  the  most  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  cataract. 

Cataract  begins  by  the  separation  of  the  lens-fibers  from  each  other  a*  cer¬ 
tain  spots,  so  that  fissures  are  produced  filled  with  liquid  (Fig.  ~  ,  *)•  ies® 
are  formed  first  at  the  boundary  line  between  the  nucleus  and  the  cortex,  and 
particularly  in  the  region  of  the  equator  of  the  nucleus.  It  is  assumed  that 
these  dehiscences  are  caused  by  the  shrinking  of  the  nucleus,  that  is  associated 
with  sclerosis,  when  this  shrinking  proceeds  too  rapidly  for  the  cortex  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  diminished  volume  of  the  nucleus.  The  liquid  contained  in  the 
fissures  coagulates  into  drops  or  spheroidal  bodies  (spheres  of  Morgagni;  M,  Fig. 
124)  The  lens  fibers  themselves,  which  bound  the  fissures,  are  at  first  still  nor¬ 
mal  and  hence  transparent.  The  fluid  which  collects  between  them  may  at  first 
e  transparent  too,  and  nevertheless  the  spots  look  cloudy,  because  the  fluid  in 


Fig.  1! 

1c,  anterior  capsule  of  Vie 


Ca^ar  act  a  Capsulo-lenticularts.  Enlarged  170  x  1. 

a,  epithelium,  occurring  at  c,  in  sevenU  layers because  of  prohf- 
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l  and  the  epjtl^kim.  The  fissures  originating  the  spheres  of  Mor- 

u?  0l' t™sformed  into  VeSiCUlar  °ellS 

(b)f  or  eaOTgiJr  disintegrated  ( z ). 


r  eutfrg, 
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the^^s  has  a  different  reactivity  from  that  of  the  lens  substance  itsel  . 
Soi tV  a  white  opaque  foam  is  produced  when  we  mix  transparent  air  with 
JJWv  transparent  water  by  agitation.  Afterward  the  lens  fibers  themselve 
Eme  cloudy.  They  look  at  first  as  if  sprinkled  with  fine  dust  owin 
^cumulation  in  their  interior  of  a  fatty  substance  in  extremely  minute  drops. 
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At  the  same  time  that  the  lens  fibers  get  cloudy,  their  caliber  becomes  uneven, 
because  they  swell  up  in  spots  (q,  Fig.  124).  In  this  way  bodies  that  are  large, 
vesicular,  and  frequently  nucleated  (vesicular  cells;  5,  Fig.  124)  are  produced. 
Finally,  the  lens  fibers  break  down  completely,  so  that  from  the  lens  tissue  is 
formed  a  pultaceous  mass  consisting  of  drops  of  fat,  spheres  of  Morgagni,  re¬ 
mains  of  lens  fibers,  and  an  albuminous  liquid  (Fig.  124,  z).  As  the  lens  fibers 
break  down,  the  connection  between  them  and  the  capsule,  which  is  a  very  inti¬ 
mate  one  in  the  normal  lens,  is  loosened,  and  a  liquid  (the  liquor  Morgagni)  col- 


Fig.  125.— Anterior  Capsular  Cataract.  Magnified  40  x  1. 


The  capsular  cataract  forms  a  projection  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  covered  by  the 
capsule,  fc,  which  is  unchanged  and  simply  thrown  into  folds.  The  capsular  epithelium, 
e,  loses  its  regularity  at  the  border  of  the  cataract,  its  cells  being  increased  in  number  and 
separated  by  the  cataract  from  the  capsule,  so  as  to  form  for  a  short  distance  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  cataract.  The  cataract  consists  of  a  fibrous  tissue,  with  cells  lying  in  the 
spindle-shaped  gaps  between  the  fibers.  Succeeding  the  cataract  posteriorly  is  liquor  Mor¬ 
gagni,  M,  which  is  coagulated  into  a  pulverulent  mass,  separating  the  capsule  from  the 
cataractous  layers  of  the  lenticular  cortex  (which  are  not  represented  in  the  drawing). 


lects  in  open  spaces  between  the  lens  and  capsule  (at  v  in  Fig.  124,  appearing 
under  the  form  of  separate  vacuoles,  but  at  r,  Fig.  97,  accumulated  in  greater 
amount  and  separating  the  capsule  from  the  cortex).  By  this  process  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  lens  from  the  capsule,  as  has  to  be  done  in  a  catan*«Aoperation,  is 
facilitated. 

The  nucleus  of  the  lens  is  transformed  by  the  sclerosis^2he  lens  fibers  into 
such  a  resistant  mass  that  generally  it  remains  unchanged,  in  the  midst  of  the 
disintegrating  cortex  (&,  Fig.  97).  Hence  the  nuclai^^i  a  cataractous  lens  is 
usually  not  essentially  different  from  the  nucleus  ^fraHiealthy  lens  of  the  same 
period  of  life  (Becker).  But,  if  there  is  no  hj^d  uupleus  present  yet,  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  lens  is  complete  (Fig.  98).  C 

The  subsequent  changes  in  the  opaquefmd  disintegrated  lens  consist  in  the 
first  place  in  a  gradual  resorption  of  the  pultaceous  lens  masses.  In  this  way 
lenticular  opacities  may  clear  up  agailACnot,  to  be  sure,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  by  the  opaque  lens  fil^en^pcpning  once  more  transparent,  but  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  opaque  paftS^The  sclerosed  nucleus  resists  resorption  as  it 
does  disintegration.  Cholester|n  is  not  infrequently  excreted  in  the  cortex  in 
tabular  crystals,  which  ar^sc^netimes  large  enough  to  be  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  as  glistening  poyite^  Lime  salts  may  be  deposited  in  the  pultaceous  lens 
masses. 

Capsular  opacifaSvs not  situated  in  the  capsule  itself,  which  never  becomes 
opaque,  but  i^h^osited  upon  the  capsule.  Opacities  of  the  anterior  capsule 
are  caused  by^nropaque  tissue  which  is  found  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cap¬ 
sule,  betv^^foi  it  and  the  lens  (Fig.  125).  This  tissue  takes  its  origin  from  a  pro- 
liferati^^Vf|he  capsular  epithelium. 

MMt 


;er  ^bh 


The  cells  of  this  latter  increase  in  num- 
a  multiple  layer  of  them  is  formed  (Fig.  124,  ex).  From  this  layer 
26 
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there  is  formed  by  the  growth  of  the  epithelial  cells  into  elongated  fibers  a  sort 
of  fibrous  tissue  which  looks  like  connective  tissue,  but  still  is  not  true  connect¬ 
ive  tissue,  since  it  has  originated  from  epithelium.  By  the  interposition  of  this 
tissue  between  the  capsule  and  the  lens  a  distinct  elevation  is  formed  upon  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lens. 

The  opacities  of  the  posterior  capsule  lie,  as  a  rule,  upon  its  posterior  sur¬ 
face. 

Inflammation  of  the  lens— phaJcitis  *— does  not  exist.  Inflammatory  ele¬ 
ments,  such  as  round  cells,  occurring  in  the  lens,  do  not  originate  in  it,  but 
enter  the  lens  from  the  outside  through  an  opening  in  the  capsule. 


B.  Clinical  Forms  of  Cataract . 


89.  Every  opacity  begins  at  first  at  some  special  spot  in  the  lens 
(partial  cataract).  It  may  remain  permanently  limited  to  this  spot 
(partial  stationary  cataract),  or  it  may  gradually  spread  over  the  whole 
lens  and  lead  to  total  cataract  (progressive  cataract.) 


(a)  partial  stationary  cataract. 


1.  Cataracta  Polaris  Anterior. — A  small  white  dot  is  seen  at  the 
anterior  pole  of  the  lens.  Anatomical  examination  has  proved  that  it 
represents  an  opaque  tissue  lying  beneath  the  anterior  capsule  and 
between  it  and  the  lens— that  is,  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  capsular 
cataract  (Fig.  125).  Hence  this  form  of  opacity  is  also  called  anterior 
central  capsular  cataract. 

Anterior  polar  cataract  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired.  Con¬ 
genital  anterior  polar  cataract  is  bilateral,  and  comffcws  of  a  minute 
faint  dot  upon  the  anterior  pole  of  the  lens.  It  k£p»hsed  by  some  in¬ 
terference  with  the  development  of  the  len|^Nye  precise  nature  of 
which  has  not  been  determined.  The  acqui/eyuorm  originates  from  a 
central  ulcer  of  the  cornea.  When  sucbsp^ulcer  perforates  and  the 
aqueous  escapes,  the  lens  pushes  forw^raSq  that  its  umbo  is  applied  to 
the  posterior  aperture  of  the  perfoi^tiottr  Thus,  partly  by  mechanical 
means,  partly  through  the  direct  (^jfcguifcy  of  the  inflamed  cornea,  an 
irritation  is  set  up  in  the  epith^yim  of  the  anterior  capsule,  so  that  it 
proliferates  and  forms  an  opMue  tissue  beneath  the  capsule.  After¬ 
ward  the  ulcer  heals,  ^teCahterior  chamber  is  reconstituted,  and  we 
then  have  a  central  ojia^wof  the  cornea  and  a  central  capsular  cataract. 
This  apposition  of  thetfens  to  a  perforation  in  the  cornea  leads  to  an¬ 
terior  polar  cat^r^i  only  in  the  case  of  small  children,  never  in  adults. 
The  most  freq^repFcause  of  perforation  of  the  cornea  in  early  childhood 
is  blennondh^vneonatorum,  and  hence  this  latter  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  o*$S^ry  cause  of  anterior  polar  cataract. 

Ac«ui^ed  anterior  polar  cataract  is  bigger  and  more  densely  white 
^^the  congenital  form.  Sometimes  the  layer  of  opaque  tissue 


*  From  <f>aic 6s,  lentil. 
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that  lies  beneath  the  capsule  and  corresponds  to  the  cataract  is  so 
extensive  as  to  produce  a  distinct  visible  conical  protrusion  of 
the  anterior  pole  of  the  lens.  This  is  called  a  pyramidal  cataract 
(Fig.  59,  p). 

Anterior  polar  cataracts  of  small  area  may  exist  without  giving  rise 
to  any  essential  disturbance  of  vision,  this  generally  being  caused  more 
by  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  than  by  that  of  the  capsule.  Treatment, 
therefore,  is  generally  not  acquired  except  in  those  rare  cases  in  which 
the  cataract  is  so  large  as  to  occupy  almost  the  whole  of  the  pupil 
when  the  latter  is  contracted.  Then  an  iridectomy  would  be  indi¬ 
cated. 

2.  Cataract  a  Polaris  Posterior . — This  consists  of  a  small  white  dot 
at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens,  which,  on  account  of  its  deep  location, 
is  generally  to  be  discovered  only  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  It  belongs 
to  the  posterior  capsule,  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  which  it  is  de¬ 
posited  (hence  also  called  posterior  central  capsular  cataract).  Pos¬ 
terior  polar  cataract  is  congenital,  and  dates  from  the  time  when  the 
hyaloid  artery  passed  through  the  vitreous  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the 
lens  (see  page  286  and  Pig.  88).  When  this  disappears  incompletely, 
some  of  its  tissue  remains  upon  the  posterior  capsule.  Hence,  we  some¬ 
times  find  posterior  polar  cataract  simultaneously  with  persistence  of 
the  hyaloid  artery.  The  interference  with  vision  is  inconsiderable 
when  the  cataract  is  small.  Treatment,  none. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  polar  cataracts  are  capsular,  while  the 
partial  stationary  cataracts  about  to  be  mentioned  are  attwHicular. 

3.  Circumscribed  Opacities  of  Various  Kinds  in  J£%$Lens  itself. — 

In  this  category  belongs  central  cataract ,  a  small  jrMmcal  opacity  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  center  of  the  lens.  The  cataractaJjk^tformis,  or  spindle- 
shaped  cataract,  consists  of  an  opaque  line  whMg-runs  in  the  axis  of  the 
lens  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  /irJpUmd  presents  a  spindle- 
shaped  swelling  at  a  point  correspond i^gXoAhe  center  of  the  lens.  In 
cataracta  punctata ,  extremely  minutewhite  dots  are  found,  either  dis¬ 
tributed  uniformly  through  the  wtaleMfens  or  united  in  a  group  in  the 
anterior  cortical  layer.  Besides^B%le  here  mentioned,  numerous  other 
forms  of  circumscribed  stati^^^3enticular  opacities  are  known,  all  of 
which,  however,  occur  so  pMly  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  minutely 
described  here.  All  t]tf§s^eq)acities  are  sharply  circumscribed,  and  are 
sometimes  of  very  regur&r  and  graceful  shape  ;  they  are  congenital,  and 
are  mostly  found  rn^Sth  eyes.  They  are  often  inherited,  although  the 
same  forms  of  caJ2)hc t  are  not  always  met  with  in  the  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the^tolm  family.  Eyes  affected  with  cataracts  of  this  sort  not 
infrequentn^tfesent  other  congenital  malformations  too,  or  are  found 
in  individuals  whose  whole  development,  mental  or  physical,  is  imper¬ 
fect*  of  these  opacities  in  themselves  cause  little  impairment  of 

thought,  which,  however,  is  often  defective  for  other  reasons. 
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4.  Perinuclear  (or  Zonular ,  or  Lamellar)  Cataract. — This  is  the 
most  frequent  form  of  cataract  in  children.  After  dilating  the  pupil, 
we  see  a  gray,  discoid  opacity  in  the  lens,  surrounded  by  a  perfectly 
transparent  marginal  portion  (Fig.  126).  The  diameter  of  the  opaque 
disk  is  sometimes  larger,  sometimes  smaller,  and  so,  too,  consequently,  is 
the  width  of  the  peripheral,  transparent  zone  ( P ).  Upon  examina- 


Fig.  126.— Lamellar  Cataract  seen  by  Re¬ 
flected  Light.  Magnified  3x2. 

The  iris,  I.  has  retracted  under  atropine.  The 
opacity  forming  the  lamellar  cataract  is 
denser  at  the  margin  than  at  the  center. 
The  riders  are  depicted  in  the  upper  half, 
but  are  left  out  below  to  show  how  a  lam¬ 
ellar  cataract  looks  without  them.  Be¬ 
tween  the  margin  of  the  opacity  and  the 
margin  of  the  pupil,  P,  is  a  black  inter¬ 
space  corresponding  to  the  transparent 
periphery  of  the  lens. 


Fig.  127.— Lamellar  Cataract  in  Cross-sec¬ 
tion.  Schematic.  Magnified  2x1. 

The  layers,  s,  placed  between  nucleus  and 
cortex,  are  opaque,  but  the  adjacent  la.ver 
is  so  only  in  the  equatorial  region,  r,  so 
that  riders  are  formed. 


tion  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  cataract  appears  as  a  dark  disk,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  transparent  and  therefore  red  and  illuminated  periph¬ 
ery  of  the  pupil.  The  darkness  of  the  disk  is  greatjJk  near  the  edge 
than  in  the  center,  by  which  circumstance  a  zonular  ofitaract  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  solid  opacity,  which,  as  it  a^@ts  the  nucleus  too, 
would  necessarily  be  densest  in  the  center,  i^Whg  the  outline  of  the 
opacity,  which  usually  is  sharply  defined,  opaque  dentations  are 

not  infrequently  found,  called  riders,  .pr^cting  from  the  margin  of 
the  cataract  into  the  transparent  pe^/im’y,  like  the  spokes  on  the 
steering  wheel  of  a  steamship  (in  l|&.  126  represented  only  in  the  up¬ 
per  half  of  the  cataract).  vJ 

Lamellar  cataract  is  caused^^an  opacity  of  the  layers  lying  between 
the  nucleus  and  cortex  IK|^$2 7,  s),  while  these  two  themselves  are 
transparent  (Jager).  Tft^rf&ers  on  the  periphery  of  a  lamellar  cataract 
signify  that  opacity  ai#  present  in  a  second  layer  outside  of  the  first, 
and  that,  moreover$Oaiey  are  present  at  first  only  at  isolated  spots 
along  the  equafrq^jfjf:  this  first  layer  (r,  Fig.  127).  These  partial  opaci¬ 
ties  embrace  j©  ‘’equator  of  the  inner  opacity  in  front  and  behind ; 
they  ridq^ta^  it,  as  it  were,  whence  the  name  riders. 

Lan^^Kh*  cataract  almost  always  affects  both  eyes.  It  is  either  con- 
genitejXor,  if  not,  originates  in  earliest  childhood.  It  is  found,  above 


all^jTttiose  children  who  have  suffered  from  convulsions  (Arlt).  Such 


^avulsions  are  mostly  caused  by  rickets,  and  especially  by  the  rha- 
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chitic  changes  in  the  skull  (cranio tabes).  At  the  same  time  other 
residua  of  rickets  are  also  found,  particularly  in  the  bones  and  teeth. 
Lamellar  cataract,  therefore,  stands  in  etiological  connection  with  rick¬ 
ets  (Horner).  Inheritance  of  lamellar  cataract  is  of  not  infrequent 
occurrence. 

Perinuclear  cataract  is  stationary  as  a  rule,  although  there  are  cases 
in  which  it  gradually  develops  into  a  total  opacity  of  the  lens. 

The  degree  of  interference  with  vision,  due  to  lamellar  cataract, 
does  not  depend  upon  the  diameter  of  the  opacity,  for  lamellar  cata¬ 
racts  of  even  small  diameter  are  always  large  enough  to  occupy  the 
whole  pupillary  area  of  the  lens,  so  that  the  transparent  peripheral  zone 
is  always  entirely  concealed  behind  the  iris  when  the  pupil  is  not  di¬ 
lated.  Hence,  as  far  as  vision  is  concerned,  the  denseness  of  the  opac¬ 
ity  is  the  only  thing  that  has  to  be  considered.  As  this  latter  varies 
greatly,  all  gradations  are  found  between  almost  normal  sight  and  con¬ 
siderable  impairment  of  vision. 

Treatment  is  required  for  lamellar  cataract  only  when  the  interfer¬ 
ence  with  vision  is  considerable.  In  these  cases  there  are  two  ways  to 
choose  from  for  improving  the  sight  by  operative  means.  The  trans¬ 
parent  periphery  may  be  exposed  and  rendered  available  for  vision  by 
means  of  an  iridectomy,  or  the  lens  may  be  removed  altogether.  The 
latter  is  accomplished  in  young  people  by  discission ;  in  older  ones,  in 
whom  a  hard  nucleus  is  already  present  in  the  lens,  by  extraction. 
Each  of  these  procedures  has  its  definite  indications,  its  advantages,  and 


ad  van 


its  disadvantages.  yx 

Iridectomy  is  proper  only  when  the  peripheral,  tFfmkparent  zone  of 
the  lens  is  pretty  broad.  It  retains  for  the  patiepQvHie  possibility  of 
seeing  at  a  distance  and  near  by  without  gla^sqgvkit  causes  disfigure¬ 
ment  by  depriving  the  pupil  of  its  round  ste^*  and  also  gives  rise  to 
dazzling.  It  is  only  of  transient  benefi^TVKnose  cases  in  which  the 
lamellar  cataract  passes  into  total  op&i£y*of  the  lens.  On  the  other 
hand,  removal  of  the  lens  produce^radical  cure,  and,  if  done  by 
discission,  leaves  a  round  and  mo^Jp  pupil ;  but  it  renders  the  patient 
exceedingly  hypermetropic,  andQeprives  him  of  the  power  of  accom¬ 
modation,  so  that  he  is  ^foA^lred  always  to  make  use  of  glasses. 
Hence,  in  the  choice  of  qjP^mive  methods,  we  usually  proceed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  If  signs  of  the  progress  of  the  cataract  are  present  (a  demon¬ 
strable  gradual  diipLaution  in  visual  power),  the  removal  of  the  cata¬ 
ract  is  unconditU&^ny  indicated.  If  a  stationary  condition  of  the 
cataract  is  to4h^>^pected,  we  perform  iridectomy  when  the  transparent 
periphery  tfliN^lens  is  broad  enough  to  make  distinct  vision  possible ; 
otherwise*  wVremove  the  lens.  In  order  to  establish  the  availability  of 
the  pew^raery  of  the  lens  for  vision,  the  visual  acuity  is  determined, 
firs<  the  pupil  contracted,  and  then  after  its  artificial  dilatation 
^Soreans  of  atropine.  If  the  visual  acuity  is  considerably  increased 
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in  the  latter  case,  iridectomy  is  indicated ;  otherwise,  removal  of  the 
lens. 

5.  Cataracta  Corticalis  Anterior  et  Posterior. — In  this  there  is 
found  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  cortical  layer  of  the  lens  a  stellate  or 
rosette-shaped  figure,  the  center  of  which  corresponds  to  the  pole  of 
the  lens,  while  its  rays  are  directed  radially  toward  the  periphery  (Fig. 
129).  Anterior  cortical  cataract  is  much  rarer  than  the  posterior  va- 


Fig.  128.— Posterior  Polar  Cataract.  Fig.  129.— Posterior  Corttcal  Cataract. 

Magnified  2x1.  Magnified  2x1. 


riety ;  sometimes  both  are  found  together.  The  two  forms  of  cataract 
occur  generally  in  those  eyes  which  suffer  from  affections  of  the  deep 
parts,  like  chorioiditis,  retinitis  pigmentosa,  fluidity  of  the  vitreous, 
etc. ;  the  disturbance  in  the  nutrition  of  the  lens,  thus  produced,  in¬ 
duces  the  formation  of  an  opacity  in  it.  The  interference  with  vision  is 
usually  considerable,  since  it  is  caused  not  only  by  the  opacity  of  the 
lens,  but  also  by  the  involvement  of  the  fundus.  Anterior  and  poste¬ 
rior  cortical  cataracts  remain  stationary  for  many  years  and  then  at 
length  pass  into  total  opacity  of  the  lens.  They  accordingly  constitute 
a  transition  between  the  stationary  and  the  progressive  forms  of  cata¬ 
ract.  When  they  have  induced  total  cataract,  they  md  a  bad  prog¬ 
nosis  for  the  operation  on  account  of  their  bein^jwn plicated  with  a 
lesion  of  the  fundus. 


Posterior  polar  and  posterior  cortical  catara< 
Accordingly,  I  present  a  drawing  of  the  two 
show  the  differences.  Polar  cataract  is  a 
a  tissue  that  is  deposited  upon  the  post 
of  the  lens.  Anatomically,  therefore, 


otc  frequently  confounded, 
of  cataract  side  by  side  to 
ot  (Fig.  128),  and  represents 
riS^urface  of  the  posterior  capsule 
'orm  of  cataract  does  not  belong  to 


jtisSue  lies  outside  of  the  lens  system.  It 
*4>f  a  radial  structure,  which  is  the  very 


the  cataracts  at  all,  since  the  opaque 
hence  shows  no  indication  what^A 
feature  that  is  characteristic  ni>j>>*2Jterior  cataract.  The  latter,  in  fact,  is  not 
only  much  larger  than  a  po^ijCr  polar  cataract,  but  also  has  always,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  radiatia^^rangement  of  the  lens  fibers  at  its  posterior  pole, 
the  shape  of  a  star  or  Alette,  with  coarse  or  fine  radial  striation  (Fig.  129). 

An  anterior  polcffyataract  is  sometimes  joined  by  a  filament  of  connective 
tissue  with  a  cenimWncatrix  of  the  cornea.  This  takes  its  origin  from  the  time 
when  the  leijs^^applied  to  the  cornea  after  the  perforation  of  the  ulcer.  The 
lens  and  were  then  glued  together  by  a  mass  of  exudation,  which  may 

afterwardN^come  organized  and  be  drawn  out  into  a  long  filament  when  the 
Chamber  is  reconstituted.  Generally  the  filament  ends  by  rupturing, 
tionally  it  may  persist  all  through  life  and  connect  the  corneal  cicatrix 
the  anterior  pole  of  the  lens. 
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There  are  cases  of  anterior  polar  cataract  in  which  the  corneal  cicatrix  that 
is  left  by  the  ulcer  does  not  lie  in  the  pupillary  area,  but  in  the  periphery  of  the 
cornea.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  perforation  must  have  occurred  at  some 
point  not  directly  in  the  center  of  the  cornea.  In  fact,  to  produce  the  cataract, 
it  is  enough  that  the  lens  as  it  pushes  forward  after  perforation  has  taken  place 
should  apply  itself  by  its  umbo  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  even 
though  the  latter  itself  is  sound. 

Corneal  opacities  acquired  in  very  early  childhood  often  clear  up  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree,  so  that  in  anterior  polar  cataract  it  is  not  always  a  dense 
cicatrix,  but  often  only  a  slight  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  that  is  found.  If  this 
latter  is  overlooked,  the  method  of  development  of  the  cataract  might  become 
a  matter  of  doubt. 

Anterior  polar  cataract,  through  subsequent  contraction  of  the  newly  formed 
tissue  sometimes  causes  a  wrinkling  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  anterior 
capsule,  visible  upon  examination  with  a  magnifying  glass.  This  wrinkling  may 
afterward  lead  to  an  opacity  of  the  lens  itself  (total  cataract) ;  in  some  cases  I 
have  seen  a  unilateral  lamellar  cataract  develop  in  this  way. 

Perinuclear  cataract  is  found  in  individuals  who,  in  childhood,  have  suffered 
from  rhachitis  and  from  convulsions  due  to  it.  For  this  reason  Horner  has  pro¬ 
mulgated  the  view  that  the  rhachitic  interference  with  nutrition,  besides  affect¬ 
ing  the  bones,  affects  epithelial  structures  too,  especially  the  teeth  and  the  lens. 
The  teeth,  especially  the  incisor  teeth,  in  the  slight  cases  display  horizontal 
rows  of  small  depressions  or  horizontal  furrows  in  the  enamel.  When  these 
defects  are  still  more  strongly  marked,  the  tooth  gets  to  have  a  sort  of  terraced 
shape,  and  is  tapered  down  toward  the  incisor  surface.  Sometimes  the  teeth 
are  so  abortive  in  development  that  they  are  represented  by  small,  cubical  or 
irregular  stumps.  In  the  more  serious  cases  the  enamel  coating  is  absent  on  the 
incisor  surface  or  is  even  absent  altogether;  the  dentin  lies  ba*Aand  upon  its 
rough  surface  a  thick  layer  of  yellow  tartar  is  deposited.  to  this  defi¬ 

ciency  in  the  enamel  coating,  the  teeth  become  rapidly  caj^j^l  and  break  off,  so 
that  it  is  not  unusual  to  find,  especially  in  peasants,  nottfSg  of  the  incisor  teeth 
except  the  broken-off  stumps.  The  lens,  which  in  ^b^hwelopment  has  much  in 
common  with  the  teeth,  is  affected  in  that  thq^Vlayers  of  the  lens  become 
opaque  that  are  present  at  the  period  when  rf^p^rition  is  being  disturbed  by 
rhachitis,  while  at  a  later  period,  after  the^dislfcppearance  of  the  rhachitis,  nor¬ 
mal  transparent  layers  of  lens  substance /TFe  again  deposited.  We  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  possess  means  for  determining  wi^lrtertainty  the  point  of  time  at  which 
the  lamellar  cataract  develops.  Jicwfndoubted  case  of  congenital  lamellar 
cataract  is  known  (Becker),  and  /pN^doubtedly  the  development  of  a  lamellar 
cataract  in  a  child  of  nine  l^s^peen  observed  (De  Wecker).  In  most  cases, 
probably,  the  formation  o£*t(e)cataract  occurs  in  the  foetal  period  or  within  the 
first  years  of  life;  genera^rjthough,  the  cataract  is  not  discovered  until  later. 
For  the  persons  afljecgpd  with  it  are  not  blind,  but  are  simply  weak-sighted; 
hence  the  affectiomi™?? which  they  suffer  does  not  generally  make  itself  appa¬ 
rent  until  the  tira^S»men  greater  demands  are  made  upon  the  eyes — that  is,  in 
the  first  yeaj^tfSnstruction  at  school. 

Deutsclbmyhi,  Beselin,  Lawford,  and  Schirmer  have  made  anatomical  ex- 
aminatiqjAi  of  lamellar  cataracts.  These  showed  that  within  the  opaque  layer 
num&^yVnall  gaps,  or  vacuoles  filled  with  liquid  are  present  between  the  lens 
fib>js;>  while  within  the  nucleus  itself  only  one  or  two  such  vacuoles  are  to  be 
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found.  In  addition,  larger  fissures  occur  surrounding  the  nucleus  like  a  shell. 
These  represent  the  riders  (Fig.  130). 

Lamellar  cataract  does  not  always  present  a  uniformly  gray  disk,  but  fre¬ 
quently  exhibits  a  complicated  structure.  Densely  oj)aque  dots  or  graceful 
figures  are  often  noticed  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  opaque  layers,  or  markedly 

opaque  sectors  are  contrasted  with 
the  less  opaque  matter  in  their 
vicinity.  Again,  while  the  riders 
correspond  to  partial  opacities  of 
a  neighboring  layer,  the  latter 
may  also  be  opaque  through  its 
entire  extent  so  as  to  surround  the 
inner  opaque  layer  like  a  cloak, 
while  at  the  same  time  separated 
from  it  by  a  thin  transparent  stra¬ 
tum.  Thus  there  originate  double 
or  even  triple  lamellar  cataracts. 

People  suffering  from  lamellar 
cataract  are  often  myopic ;  for,  on 
account  of  the  indistinctness  of 
the  retinal  images,  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  bring  objects  closer  to 
the  eye  in  order  to  make  up  in 
size  of  the  retinal  image  what  it 
lacks  in  clearness.  From  this  ap¬ 
parent  myopia  a  real  one  usually 
develops  subsequently,  because, 
through  the  hfdfriAof  constantly 
looking  at  oB^ts^near  by,  the 
posterior  w&LJof  the  eyeball  be¬ 
comes  stretched  and  the  axis  of 
the  elongated. 

^piftflracta  corticalis  anterior  and 
pcmlxior  are  sometimes  observed 
mcr  injury  of  the  lens,  and  that 
£\^both  when  the  lens  capsule  is 
y  trie  lens  without  opening  of  the  capsule, 
glops  in  the  days  immediately  succeeding 
is  over  into  complete  opacity  of  the  lens, 
or  may  remain  stationary,  even  disappear  again.  The  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  opacities^  tl  as  the  fact  that  they  can  disappear,  indicate 

that  they  do  not  consist\n^,  clouding  of  the  lens  fibers  themselves.  Probably 
what  occurs  is  a  di^tqgfcion  of  the  preformed  cavities  (lymph  spaces;  Schlosser; 
see  page  271)  in  the^ffs  with  fluid,  which  may  disappear  from  them  again. 

(b)  progressive  cataracts. 


Fig.  130.— Lamellar  Cataract.  Magnified  12  x  1. 

The  specimen  was  from  a  man,  fifty-seven  years  of 
age,  who  had  suffered  from  childhood  with 
lamellar  cataract  of  both  eyes.  The  diameter 
of  the  opacity,  measured  in  the  extracted  lens, 
amounted  to  six  millimetres.  In  the  specimen 
the  capsule  and  also  the  most  superficial  layers 
of  the  cortex  are  wanting,  as  they  were  left 
behind  in  the  eye  when  the  extraction  was 
made.  The  layers  lying  between  the  nucleus 
and  the  cortex  show  numerous  small  cavities 
(droplets),  which,  in  conformity  with  the  fibril¬ 
lary  structure  of  the  lens,  are  elongated,  and 
are  arranged  concentrically.  In  some  places 
they  have  coalesced  so  as  to  form  larger  cavi¬ 
ties.  Such  droplets  are  found  in  the  nucleus 
also,  but  in  smaller  number,  while  the  cortex 
is  free  from  them.  Besides  the  zone  of  vacu¬ 
oles,  which  corresponds  to  the  perinuclear 
opacity,  two  fissured  spaces  of  larger  size  are 
visible.  These  form  the  more  densely  opaque 
riders,  which  in  this  case  are  still  connected 
with  the  fainter  opacity  of  the  lamellar  cata^ 
ract.  * 


opened  and  also  in  simple  contusion 
The  stellate  opacity  in  the  cortex  Je 
the  injury,  and  may  either  rapid 


^ogressive  cataracts  begin  as  partial  opacities,  which  steadily 
til  at  length  they  occupy  the  entire  lens.  This  is  true,  with 
ualification  that  the  portions  of  the  lens  already  sclerosed — that 
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is,  the  nucleus — ordinarily  remain  exempt  from  opacity.  Hence,  opacity 
of  the  lens  in  all  its  parts  occurs  only  in  young  persons  whose  lens  as 
yet  has  no  hard  nucleus;  in  older  people  the  nucleus  generally  remains 
transparent.  The  time  required  for  a  lenticular  opacity  to  involve  all 
the  parts  that  are  capable  of  becoming  opaque  at  all,  varies  very  greatly. 
There  are  cases  in  which  a  transparent  lens  becomes  completely  opaque 
within  a  few  hours,  while  other  cataracts  require  many  years  before  they 
can  become  total. 

We  distinguish  in  the  course  of  a  progressive  cataract  four  stages, 
which  are  best  marked  in  the  most  frequent  form  of  cataract,  senile 
cataract.  To  this  form,  therefore,  the  following  description  mainly 
applies : 

First  Stage.  Cataracta  Incipiens. — Opacities  occur  in  the  lens,  be¬ 
tween  which  are  found  spots  that  are  still  transparent.  The  shape  of 
the  opacity  is  most  frequently  that  of  sectors  (so-called  spokes),  the  base 
of  which  looks  toward  the  margin,  and  their  apex  toward  the  poles  of 
the  lens. 

Second  Stage.  Cataracta  Intumescens . — In  proportion  as  the  lens 
becomes  more  opaque,  it  contains  more  and  more  water,  and  hence 


Fig.  131  A. 


Fig.  131  A.— Shadow  of  the  Iris  stcenViI^m  in  Front. 

The  crescentic  shadow  appears  at  that  side  of  the  ptfuilKag/margin  that  is  turned  toward  the 

source  of  lighlj^,. 

Fig.  131  B.— Shadow  of  the  Iris  upon  th  Qe  ns  in  Schematic  Cross  Section. 

The  inner  layers  of  the  lens  are  supposed  to  bOhpaque,  the  peripheral  ones  transparent.  The 
source  of  light.  L .  throws  upon  the  suiAjt/>f  the  opacity  a  shadow  from  the  iris,  whose 
central  border  is  at  b.  An  observer,  lock' 
portion  of  this  shadow,  of  the  -wudflp’a 
the  iris. 


odtjms  from  a  point  straight  in  front  of  the  eye,  sees  a 
running  alongside  of  the  pupillary  margin  of 


swells  up.  This  incre^ejih  volume  of  the  lens  is  recognized  by  the 
increasing  shallowness  otthe  anterior  chamber.  As  long  as  the  opacity 
has  not  reached  toJh? anterior  capsule,  the  iris  throws  a  shadow  upon 
the  lens.  To^ses^&ns,  a  light  is  held  near  the  eye  and  to  one  side  of  it. 
Then  a  blao&sMftdow  is  seen  at  that  side  of  the  pupillary  margin  that 
is  turned  toll’d  the  light  (Fig.  131  A).  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
layer  of  the  lens  upon  which  the  iris  casts  its  shadow  lies 
alice  behind  the  iris.  This  opaque  layer  acts  like  a  screen 
receives  the  shadow  of  the  iris.  An  observer,  looking  at  the  eye 
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from  in  front,  sees  then  that  portion  of  the  shadow  which  does  not 
lie  behind  the  iris  itself  ( a  b ,  Fig.  131  B).  This  portion  of  the  shadow 
becomes  narrower  the  nearer  the  opacity  approaches  the  iris,  and 
finally  disappears  altogether  when  the  opacity  reaches  the  anterior  cap¬ 
sule.  The  distended  lens  has  a  bluish-white  color  and  a  marked  silky 
luster  of  the  surface,  and  shows  very  clearly  the  stellate  markings  of 
the  lens. 

During  the  stage  of  intumescence  the  opacity  of  the  lens  becomes 
total.  As  soon  as  this  has  taken  place  the  lens  begins  gradually  to  lose 
water,  so  that  it  returns  once  more  to  its  former  normal  volume.  The 
lens  then  enters  upon  the — 

Third  Stage  (Stage  of  Maturity).  Cataracta  Matura. — The  ante¬ 
rior  chamber  is  once  more  of  normal  depth,  and  the  iris  no  longer  casts 
a  shadow — a  proof  that  the  opacity  of  the  lens  has  become  total.  The 
lens  has  lost  its  bluish-white,  iridescent  look,  and  has  a  dull-gray  or 
brownish  color ;  the  radial  markings  of  the  stellate  figure  of  the  lens 
are  still  for  the  most  part  recognizable.  A  mature  cataract  has  the 
property  of  separating  readily  from  its  connection  with  the  capsule. 
This  is  partly  because  the  disintegration  of  the  lens  fibers  has  proceeded 
right  up  to  the  capsule,  partly  because  the  lens,  formerly  enlarged,  has 
diminished  again  in  volume,  and  thus  the  connection  between  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lens  and  the  capsule  is  loosened.  The  lens  then  lies  in  its 
capsule  like  a  ripe  fruit  in  its  rind  (Arlt) ;  and  thus  it  has  become  ripe 
for  operation,  since  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  cataract  should 
be  capable  of  removal  from  its  capsule  without  anjsjjortions  of  the 
lens  remaining  behind.  These  would  form  a  new  xm^ity  in  the  pupil 
— a  secondary  cataract — and  thus  render  the  of.  the  operation 

doubtful.  r<JV 

Fourth  Stage.  Cataracta  Hypermatu7*®^JYY\Q  further  metamor¬ 
phosis  of  a  mature  cataract  consists  inH*I©complete  disintegration  of 
the  opaque  lenticular  mass.  This  becdiji^  converted  into  a  pultaceous 
substance,  which  no  longer  shows  aajvtrace  of  the  original  structure  of 
the  lens,  its  formation  out  of  secWs,  etc.  Hence,  in  a  hypermature 
cataract  we  either  see  no  markup?  at  all,  or  nothing  but  irregular  spots 
— no  radii  nor  sectors.  TteS^nsistence  possessed  by  a  hypermature 
cataract  depends  upon  wMvKer  the  gradual  loss  of  water,  which  began 
after  the  intumesceif^exGi  the  cataract  and  reduced  the  latter  to  its 
normal  volume,  keep^-on  or  not.  If  the  loss  of  water  continues,  the 
pultaceous  mas^^JJch  is  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  the  lens 
fibers  becomesCijbre  an(^  more  inspissated.  It  dries  up  along  with  the 
nucleus  olN&eMens  into  a  flat,  cakelike  mass;  the  anterior  chamber 
consequ^^^  becomes  deeper  and  deeper.  This  is  the  ordinary  form 
of  hyp^mature  senile  cataract. 

Jtlre  loss  of  water  ceases  after  the  lens  becomes  entirely  opaque, 
lenticular  mass  grows  more  fluid  in  proportion  as  it  keeps  on  break- 
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mg  up  into  smaller  and  smaller  parts.  If  this  process  goes  on  in  a 
young  person,  in  whom  there  is  no  hard  nucleus  in  the  lens,  the  latter 
becomes  liquefied  through  and  through,  so  that  the  lens  consists  of  a 
milky  fluid  {cataracta  fluida,  sive  lactea).  If  this  metamorphosis  affects 
an  old  lens,  the  nucleus,  which  has  failed  to  become  opaque,  also  escapes 
disintegration,  and  sinks  under  the  form  of  a  heavy  compact  mass  to 
the  bottom  of  the  liquefied  cortex.  The  cataract  has  then  a  homoge¬ 
neous  white  appearance,  corresponding  to  the  milky  cortex,  and  in  its 
lower  portion  presents  a  brownish  shading,  which  is  bounded  above  by 
a  semicircular  line,  and  which  represents  the  upper  half  of  the  dark 
nucleus.  As  the  latter  alters  its  position  with  the  movements  of  the 
head,  the  brownish  shadow  can  also  be  seen  to  change  its  place.  This 
form  of  cataract  is  known  as  Morgagnian  cataract  ( cataracta  Morgagni ). 

A  liquefied  lens,  however,  does  not  remain  permanently  unaltered, 
but  inspissation  of  the  fluid  occurs  later  on  through  the  gradual  loss  of. 
water,  the  disintegrated  lens  masses  being  at  the  same  time  in  part  re¬ 
sorbed.  In  this  way  the  lens  constantly  diminishes  in  volume  until,  in 
cases  in  which  no  nucleus  has  been  present,  it  is  transformed  into  a 
thin,  transparent  membrane  ( cataracta  membranacea).  In  children, 
in  whom  resorption  is  carried  especially  far,  the  opaque  lenticular 


Fig.  132.— Capsular  Cataract  in  a  Case  of  Hyp 


re  Cataract. 


The  center  of  the  dilated  pupil  is  occupied  by  an  irregular,  brg$un¥fly  white  capsular  thickening, 
upon  which  can  be  recognized  the  fine  wrinklings  of^lm  ifapsule.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
large  capsular  opacity  are  found  thickenings  of  which  have  just  developed,  and 

which  form  white  dots  contrasting  strongly  with  thAsuaaoent  brownish  and  radially  striate, 
opaque'lens.  . 

ry 

masses  disappear  altogether  in  places.  The  two  layers  of  the  lens  cap¬ 
sule,  which  has  remained  transfJ&ent,  come  into  apposition,  and  thus 
there  are  formed  perfectly  fr^sp&ent  spots  in  the  opaque  lens,  recog¬ 
nizable  by  reflected  light  a^iack  gaps  in  the  white  pupil.  The  child 
begins  to  see  again,  a/SsoiJb-m  spontaneous  cure  of  the  cataract  having 
occurred. 

When  a  hyperhq&Qire  cataract  has  lasted  a  long  time,  changes  set 
in  which  lead  l^Qbmplications :  (a)  Cholesterin,  or  lime  salts,  are  de¬ 
posited  in  t^vtens  mass.  The  former  is  recognizable  with  the  naked 
eye  underN&^form  of  glistening  points  in  the  opaque  lens.  Calcifica¬ 
tion  of  «4^e  lens  ( cataracta  calcarea  sive  gypsea )  takes  place  chiefly  in 
comj^^ted  cataracts.  It  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  coloration, 
va^ng  from  chalk-white  to  yellow,  (b)  The  anterior  capsule  becomes 
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thickened  by  proliferation  of  the  capsule  cells,  so  that  out  of  a  simple 
lenticular  cataract  there  is  formed  a  cataracta  capsulo-lenticulciris. 
The  capsular  opacity  presents  itself  under  the  form  of  a  dense,  white, 
irregular  spot  upon  the  gray  or  brownish  surface  of  the  lens,  usually 
occupying  the  central  part  of  the  anterior  capsule,  over  an  area  about 
corresponding  to  the  pupil  (Fig.  132).  ( c )  The  lens  becomes  tremu¬ 

lous.  The  shrinking  of  the  hyper  mature  cataract  affects  not  only  its 
thickness,  but  also  its  equatorial  diameter.  In  proportion  as  the  latter 
diminishes  in  size,  the  zonula  of  Zinn  is  stretched,  and  thereupon  un¬ 
dergoes  a  corresponding  atrophy  of  its  fibers.  Consequently,  the 
attachment  of  the  lens  becomes  imperfect,  so  that  the  lens  shakes  with 
the  movements  of  the  eye  ( cataracta  tretnula).  Spontaneous  luxation 
of  the  lens  may  even  take  place  through  partial  or  total  rupture  of  the 
zonula.  In  consequence  of  these  changes  an  operation  for  hypermature 
cataracts  is  often  more  difficult,  and  gives  rather  less  favorable  results 
than  the  operation  in  the  stage  of  maturity. 

As  the  diagnosis  of  the  stage  of  a  cataract  is  what  determines  the 
question  of  the  performance  of  an  operation,  and  hence  is  of  great 
practical  importance,  the  distinguishing  signs  of  the  separate  stages 
will  be  summed  up  in  the  following  words  : 

1.  Cataracta  incipiens.  Anterior  chamber  of  normal  depth  ;  trans¬ 
parent  spots  still  to  be  found  in  the  lens  between  isolated  opa¬ 
cities. 


2.  Cataracta  intumescens.  Anterior  chamber  shallower ;  iris  usu¬ 
ally  casting  a  shadow;  lens  bluish- white  and  havim^t^ilky  luster; 
markings  of  the  stellate  figure  of  the  lens  very  disti/ 

3.  Cataracta  matura.  Chamber  of  normal  no  shadow  cast 

by  the  iris;  markings  of  the  stellate  figure^Opthe  lens  still  recog¬ 
nizable. 

4.  Cataracta  hypermatura.  Anteri^^yhjfmber  of  a  normal  depth ; 
no  shadow  cast  by  the  iris;  surface  (C  the  lens  appearing  quite  homo¬ 
geneous  (in  the  case  of  liquefactio^\>r  showing  irregular  dots  and 
spots  in  place  of  the  radial  markings  of  the  lens  star. 

According  to  their  consisteffixTt otal  cataracts  are  distinguished  into 
hard  and  soft  ( cataracta  <  mollis).  This  has  reference  to  the 

nucleus  of  the  cataract/’VKy  soft  cataract,  therefore,  we  understand 
one  having  no  distiifctjftard  nucleus  (Fig.  98),  while  those  cataracts 
are  known  as  hard^vmch  inclose  a  hard  nucleus,  although  the  cortex 
is  soft  (Fig.  97h«Xp*ie  nucleus,  in  fact,  does  not  usually  become  sub¬ 
ject  to  cata^rq/j^rs  changes,  and  therefore  retains  its  natural  consist¬ 
ence.  Th^m^tinction  between  hard  and  soft  cataract  is  made  chiefly 
from  a  poetical  point  of  view.  For  the  extraction  of  cataract  from 
an  q^alsection  must  be  made,  the  dimensions  of  which  depend  mainly 
ugonStne  size  of  the  nucleus.  The  wound  must  be  large  enough  for 
the  nucleus  to  pass  easily  through  it,  as  otherwise  the  nucleus  either 
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can  not  be  removed  from  the  eye  at  all,  or,  if  it  is  squeezed  forcibly 
through  the  wound,  it  crushes  the  lips  of  the  latter.  The  soft  cortex 
is  stripped  off  from  the  nucleus,  as  the  latter  passes  through  the  wound, 
and  can  subsequently  be  readily  removed  from  the  eye  by  stroking  ;  it 
is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  pay  any  regard  to  it  in  making  the  section. 
Hence,  in  soft  cataracts  a  small  wound  (simple  linear  extraction)  suf¬ 
fices,  while  in  hard  cataracts  the  wound  must  be  longer,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  nucleus. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  of  importance  before  undertaking  an  opera¬ 
tion  to  diagnosticate  whether  the  cataract  contains  a  hard  nucleus,  and 
if  so,  about  how  large  it  is.  For  this  purpose  we  must  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  appearance  of  the  cataract.  The 
age  is  to  be  considered,  inasmuch  as  the  development  of  the  nucleus  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  it  in  healthy,  and  hence  also  in  cataractous, 
lenses.  Cataracts  of  children  and  young  people  have  no  nucleus ;  in 
older  persons  the  nucleus  is  in  the  main  larger  the  more  advanced  the 
age  is.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  very  considerable 
individual  variations  occur  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  nucleus.  A 
careful  inspection  of  the  cataract,  however,  enables  us  to  see  the  nu¬ 
cleus  directly.  It  can  be  recognized  upon  lateral  illumination  as  a 
dark  reflex  emanating  from  the  depth  of  the  lens.  From  this  we  can 
estimate  its  size,  and  from  its  color  estimate  its  consistence  also.  The 
darker — reddish  or  brownish — the  nucleus  is,  the  harder  (and  usually, 
too,  the  larger)  is  it. 

It  may  happen  that  the  sclerosis  of  the  lens  has  advanced  so  far 
that  it  has  been  entirely,  or  all  except  a  small  iTsWj*^ransformed 
into  a  nucleus.  It  is  then  converted  into  a  hard^^rk-brown,  trans¬ 
parent  mass.  The  pupil  looks  black,  and  it  is  o careful  inspec¬ 
tion — especially  with  the  aid  of  lateral  ilium  $af0)bn — that  we  recognize 
that  it  is  of  a  peculiar  dark  brown.  Thj^(0jmlition  is  known  under 
the  name  of  cataracta  nigra.  Properl^s^^ing,  it  is  not  a  cataract 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  but  a  farfedvanced  senile  alteration  of  the 
lens — a  total  sclerosis  of  it.  Such  leases  are  always  large  and  hard, 
and  require  a  large  section  for  tb@f  removal. 

One  of  the  precursors  of  $0OTict  is  the  unequal  refractivity  that  oph¬ 
thalmoscopic  examination  fr^^ymtly  shows  in  the  separate  portions  of  the 
lens.  In  that  case,  wheaM:£^pupil  is  illuminated  with  the  ophthalmoscope, 
spots  are  seen  here  andV^J-e  which  first  shine  more  vividly  red  than  the  rest, 
then  upon  a  slight*  tjJ&m  of  the  mirror  appear  as  dark  shadows  in  the  red 
of  the  pupil.  Tl^XlCre  comparable  to  the  striae  that  are  found  in  defective 
glass.  * 

Often  th^TO^leus  of  the  lens  is  distinguished  by  its  specially  great  reflective 
power,  so  tm^without  being  really  opaque,  it  becomes  visible  upon  ophthalmo¬ 
scopic  Gemination  as  a  dark-red  globular  body  in  the  center  of  the  brightly 
illunJl^^ea  pupil.  In  conjunction  with  the  marked  difference  in  refractivity 
bt^gen  the  cortex  and  nucleus  that  exists  in  these  cases,  a  fairly  high  degree 
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of  shortsightedness  ( lenticular  myopia)  develops.*  Such  eyes  show  even  to  the 
unaided  view  a  specially  strong  senile  reflex ;  the  pupil  looks  so  gray  that  one 
might  think  himself  justified  in  assuming  the  existence  of  a  commencing  cata¬ 
ract.  The  diagnosis  of  cataract,  however,  should  be  made  only  when  the  oph¬ 
thalmoscope  actually  shows  circumscribed  opacities  in  the  lens. 

Such  opacities  appear  most  frequently  under  the  following  forms : 

1.  Opaque  sectors  (radii)  which  look  grayish- white  by  reflected  light,  black 
by  transmitted  light,  and  whose  apices  converge  toward  the  pole  of  the  lens 
(Fig.  133  A).  They  correspond  to  the  natural  grouping  of  the  lens  fibers  into 
sectors.  Sometimes  they  are  broad  and  triangular,  sometimes  narrow,  and  are 
occasionally  represented  by  nothing  but  slender  radiating  lines.  That  form  of 
cataract  in  which  the  lens  is  traversed  by  numerous,  very  slender  radiating  lines 


Fig.  133  A.— Incipient  Cataract  under  the 
form  of  opaque  sectors,  which  look  black 
when  seen  by  transmitted  light  with  the 
ophthalmoscope. 


Fig.  133  B.— Incipient  Cataract  under  the 
form  of  an  irregular  disk,  which  is  more 
markedly  opaque  at  its  edges,  and  which 
is  situated  in  the  posterior  layers  of  the 
cortex. 


is  found  chiefly  in  myopic  eyes.  The  clouding  of  the  sectors  begins  in  their 
periphery,  where  they  are  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope  long  before  their 
apices  project  into  the  region  of  the  pupil  and  impair  vision. 

2.  A  diffuse,  smoJcelike  cloudiness  occupies  the  central  m^on  of  the  lens. 
It  belongs  to  those  layers  which  directly  inclose  the  nu^?^s?J  This  sort  of 
opacity  disturbs  the  sight  much  earlier  and  to  a  muchj^ater  extent  than  do 
the  opaque  radii,  because,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  the  start  found  in  the 
pupillary  area ;  and,  secondly,  because  they  are^ddmree  and  do  not  leave  any 
places  that  are  quite  transparent. 

3.  A  disk-shaped  opacity  which  is  situat/fP ^h^Jie  posterior  layers  of  the  cortex, 

but  which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  frpWlr  posterior  cortical  cataract  (Fig. 
128),  presents  an  irregular  and  ill-defin^Kcontour  and  a  cobweblike  structure. 
(Fig.  133  B).  This  sort  of  opacity,  to&^auses  from  the  outset  very  great  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  sight.  /S& 

4.  We  find,  as  an  extremehjJi&Jjjient  occurrence,  in  the  eyes  of  old  people, 

an  opaque  ring  which  lies  ^5£the  equator  of  the  lens,  and  which,  on  account 
of  its  resemblance  to  the  senilis  of  the  cornea,  was  named  by  Ammon  the 

arcus  senilis  (sive  gereMomn)  lentis.  This  opacity  is  composed  of  two  parallel 
opaque  rings,  one  of^wlmm  lies  in  front  of  the  equator  of  the  lens,  the  other  be¬ 
hind  it.  It  doesSraP  impair  vision,  since  it  lies  wholly  behind  the  iris,  and 
shows  little  tei}{J©by  to  spread. 


*•  [To^^tteration  in  the  nucleus,  producing  this  increased  refractivity  of  the 
lens  as  a,  whole,  the  name  nuclear  sclerosis  is  applied  by  some,  although  the  term 
notes  any  progressive  hardening  of  the  nucleus.  The  full  amount  of 
l^ndS*war  myopia  produced  by  nuclear  sclerosis  (in  this  restricted  sense)  amounts 
^j^darly  to  3  or  4  D. — D.] 
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Generally,  in  commencing  senile  cataract,  several  or  even  all  of  the  above- 
mentioned  forms  of  opacity  are  met  with. 

5.  In  young  people,  cataract  often  begins  in  the  form  of  irregular ,  macular 
or  cloudlike  opacities. 

Opacities  of  the  lens,  especially  when  examined  with  a  magnifying  glass 
and  focal  illumination  conjointly,  often  present  quite  clearly  the  appearance  of 
being  formed  of  minute  drops.  Such  opacities  are  most  frequently  found  in 
cataracts  of  young  persons  and  in  complicated  cataracts. 

How  long  a  time  does  it  take  for  a  cataract  to  become  ripe  ?  The  progress 
of  a  cataract  is  sometimes  rapid,  sometimes  slow,  the  latter  especially  in  senile 
cataract  which  not  infrequently  remains  in  an  almost  unchanged  condition  for 
years.  Hence,  if  we  find  in  an  elderly  patient  the  first  stages  of  a  cataract  which 
as  yet  produces  no  interference  with  vision  worth  mentioning,  the  indication  is, 
in  the  interest  of  the  patient,  not  to  frighten  him  by  communicating  his  con¬ 
dition  to  him,  as  he  perhaps  may  enjoy  sufficiently  good  vision  for  several  years 
yet  to  come.  For  our  own  security  we  may  communicate  the  discovery  to  some 
near  relative  of  the  patient’s.  Sometimes,  again,  the  lenticular  opacity  progresses 
by  fits  and  starts — a  cataract  which  has  remained  unchanged  for  quite  a  long 
time  becoming  almost  completely  mature  within  a  few  months  or  even  weeks. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  for  the  most  part  impossible  to  answer  with  precision 
the  patient’s  question  as  to  when  the  cataract  will  become  ripe.  The  following 
diagnostic  points  may  serve  for  an  approximate  determination :  The  lenticular 
opacity  develops  the  more  rapidly  the  younger  the  person  is.  Light-colored 
cataracts  become  matured  more  rapidly  than  dark  ones,  and  those  with  broad 
radii  more  rapidly  than  those  with  slender  radii.  A  cataract  nigra  can  never 
become  matured  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  since  it  is  not  a  cataract 
proper  but  a  sclerosis  of  the  entire  lens  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  con¬ 
verted  in  toto  into  a  nucleus,  and  hence  always  preserves  a  c^rj^iin  degree  of 
transparency.  For  the  laity  a  criterion  of  the  ripeness  of  t^act — i.  e.,  of 

its  readiness  for  operation — is  the  fact  that  the  eye  is  nol^ger  in  a  condition 
to  count  fingers.  This  does  not  hold  good  for  dark  crabjabts,  which  generally 
do  not  become  so  opaque  that  the  patients  can  noQ^rceive  the  larger-sized 
objects.  Nevertheless,  these  can  be  operated  upasiNnth  good  results,  since  the 
lens  has  been  transformed  into  a  hard,  horny/frM^ucent  mass  which  can  readi¬ 
ly  be  shelled  out  cleanly  from  its  capsule. 

The  rapidity  of  ripening  is  also  influ^bed  by  the  etiology  of  the  cataract. 
Certain  cataracts,  such  as  diabetic,  tnmimmc,  and  glaucomatous  cataracts,  fur¬ 
thermore  complicated  cataracts,  paj^ulirly  those  resulting  from  detachment  of 
the  retina,  are  distinguished  by  tMir^apid  rate  of  progress.  The  time  required 
for  ripening  can  be  most  readSO^petermined,  at  least  in  the  case  of  senile  cata¬ 
ract,  when  the  other  eye  airway  contains  a  ripe  cataract  and  the  time  that  this 
has  taken  to  develop  i^krfown,  since  presumably  the  rate  of  advance  of  the 
cataract  is  the  same^ in^bom  eyes. 

The  intumescen^^f  the  maturing  cataract  is  caused  by  the  swelling  of  the 
cortex.  It  is,  theAfare,  more  distinctly  pronounced  the  softer  the  cataract  is, 
since  then  thW&Ss  much  cortex ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  altogether  wanting  in 
the  dark,  fi^^^cataracts  which  consist  of  scarcely  anything  but  nucleus.  For 
the  sam^teason,  too,  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  hypermaturity  do  not  occur  in 
the  l^g^jinstead  of  undergoing  further  disintegration,  the  horny  lens  remains 
un^in^ed,  or,  at  most,  thickening  of  the  capsule  is  added. 
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By  a  combination  of  thickening  of  the  capsule  with  various  degrees  of  con¬ 
sistence  of  the  lens,  special  varieties  of  cataract  are  produced.  A  liquefied 
lens  in  a  thickened  sac-like  capsule  is  called  cystic  cataract  {cataracta  cystica). 
By  the  term  cataracta  arida  siliquata  is  understood  a  shriveled  cataract  within 
a  thickened  capsule ;  deriving  its  name  (dry,  silique-shaped  or  pod-like  cataract) 
from  its  similarity  to  a  dried  pod  (silique). 

By  the  shriveling  of  the  cataract  in  the  stage  of  hypermaturity  the  anterior 
chamber  becomes  deeper,  until  finally  the  iris,  instead  of  projecting  forward  in 
the  shape  of  a  cone,  lies  in  a  plane.  If  the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  cata¬ 
ract  keeps  on,  the  iris  is  not  drawn  backward  so  as  to  form  a  funnel,  except 
when  it  is  joined  to  the  lens  capsule  by  posterior  synechise.  Otherwise  the 
iris  remains  stretched  in  a  plane,  and  the  shriveling  lens  becomes  farther  and 
farther  removed  from  the  iris,  so  that  the  latter,  deprived  of  its  support,  be¬ 
comes  tremulous.  A  dark  interspace  is  then  seen  between  the  iris  and  the  lens, 
and  the  iris  again  throws  a  shadow  upon  the  latter.  This  shadow  must  not,  of 
course,  be  confounded  with  that  which  is  found  in  immature  cataract.  Nor 
should  the  black  rim  of  pigment  on  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  seen  in  every  case 
of  cataract,  be  regarded  as  the  shadow  cast  upon  the  iris.  It  is  easily  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  shadow  by  its  appearance,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  it  is  visible 


not  only  at  the  side  toward  the  light,  but  all  round  the  iris. 

In  the  stage  of  hypermaturity  in  which  the  opaque  layers  become  thinner 
Trough  resorption,  the  sight  often  increases  a  little,  so  that,  for  example,  the 
.ngers  can  be  again  distinguished.  Really  serviceable  vision  sometimes  comes  on 
in  young  people,  when  the  resorption  goes  on  so  far  that  spots  are  formed  which 
are  perfectly  transparent.  In  senile  cataract,  in  w7hich  a  hard  nucleus  is  pres¬ 
ent,  it  is  extremely  rare  for  a  spontaneous  restoration  of  sight  to  occur,  although 
it  may  take  place  in  the  following  ways :  (a)  By  the  resorption,  in  exceptional 
cases,  not  only  of  the  cortex  but  also  of  the  nucleus  to  sucl^Aextent  that  noth¬ 
ing  but  slight  opacities  remain.  (&)  By  the  formation  Morgagnian  cata¬ 
ract,  and  the  subsequent  transformation  of  the  fluid  BO0j^n  of  the  cataract  into 
a  clear,  transparent  liquid.  Then  the  upper  part  ofrfhe  pupil  is  transparent  and 
black,  while  the  brown  nucleus  is  seen  lying  ii  yer  part.  These  cases  are 

not  so  very  rare,  only  they  were  not  formerly  cburectly  diagnosticated.  I  my¬ 
self,  since  I  have  begun  to  pay  attention  t^TT^gubject,  have  seen  six  such  cases 
which  formerly  I  would  probably  hav<*lo%k^U  upon  as  cataracts  that  had  be¬ 
come  diminished  in  size  and  lux  uato^S^wn  ward.  Afterward  the  transparent 
liquid,  and  even  the  nucleus  itselh  nray  be  resorbed,  so  that  only  a  thin  mem¬ 
brane  is  left,  (c)  By  spontaneoj^y^hlocation  of  the  lens,  so  that  the  pujul  again 
becomes  partly  or  entirely  bla 

Operations  upon  hyperm^ft’e'cataracts  give  rather  less  favorable  results  than 
those  performed  at  the  tfflliSof  maturity.  The  chief  disadvantages  of  operating 
in  the  stage  of  hypeimamnty  are :  1.  Prolapse  of  the  vitreous  during  the  opera¬ 
tion,  on  account  oLtlm'aefective  condition  of  the  zonula.  2.  Retention  of  the 
thickened  and  capsule.  Since  this  can  not  disappear  by  subsequent 

absorption,  as©  opaque  lenticular  masses  may  do,  it  forms  a  permanent  sec¬ 
ondary  8.  The  possibility  of  the  product  s  of  the  disintegration  of  the 

lens  su^fc^ce,  especially  cholesterin,  coming  into  direct  contact  -with  the  iris, 
and  etemng  such  an  irritating  action  upon  it  that  iritis  develops.  I  once  oper- 
discission  upon  a  shriveled  cataract  which  contained  scarcely  anything 
^ls^oetween  the  two  layers  of  capsule  but  a  large  amount  of  cholesterin  crys- 
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tals.  After  the  anterior  capsule  had  been  opened,  the  crystals  poured  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  where  they  could  be  seen  floating  about  like  glistening  points 
in  the  aqueous  and  afterward  sinking  to  the  bottom  after  the  fashion  of  a  hy¬ 
popyon.  Although  the  operation  itself  was  done  without  the  iris  receiving  any 
mechanical  injury,  a  severe  irido-cyclitis  nevertheless  ensued,  in  consequence,  I 
suppose,  of  the  irritation  of  the  iris  due  to  the  action  of  these  disintegration 
products  of  the  lens  ubstances. 

To  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  nucleus  of  the  lens  and  its  behavior 
in  cases  of  cataract,  exceptions  occur.  There  are  cases  of  cataract  in  children, 
in  which  the  lens,  instead  of  being  soft,  has  quite  a  hard  nucleus  or  even  has  a 
waxlike  consistence  throughout.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  of  senile  cataract 
have  been  observed  without  nucleus.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  nucleus  and  not 
the  cortex  may  be  the  first  part  to  become  opaque  in  the  lenses  of  adults  ( cata- 
racta  nuclearis.) 

C.  Etiology  of  Cataract . 

91.  1.  Cataracta  Congenita. — The  cause  of  this  is  either  a  disturb¬ 
ance  of  development  or  an  intra-uterine  inflammation  of  the  eye.  Both 
the  stationary  partial  cataracts  (particularly  anterior  and  posterior  polar 
cataract)  and  the  progressive  forms  of  cataract  may  be  congenital. 
Congenital  cataracts  are  usually  bilateral  and  often  inherited.  Hered¬ 
ity,  however,  makes  its  influence  felt  in  non-congenital  cataracts  also, 
and,  in  fact,  even  in  senile  cataract ;  there  are  families  many  of  whose 
members  become  blind  from  senile  cataract,  and  that,  too,  for  the  most 
part  at  an  uncommonly  early  age. 

2.  Cataracta  senilis  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  form  .of  cataract. 
Indeed,  it  occurs  very  frequently  in  old  people,  but  not  ^ps&gularly  as 
to  be  regarded  as  a  physiological  attribute  of  age — as^to^turning  gray 
of  the  hair  is,  for  example — but  rather  as  a  pathpMgfcal  process.  It 
usually  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  aftpOine  fiftieth  year  of 
life,  but  is  exceptionally  observed  in  the  years^hpween  forty  and  fifty. 
The  fact  of  a  cataract  occurring  in  an  eld^JMerson  does  not  of  itself 
justify  the  diagnosis  of  senile  cataract.  ^Jrh*<fld  man  may  get  a  cataract 
in  consequence  of  traumatism,  etc.  ifwce,  to  establish  this  diagnosis, 
it  must  be  demonstrated  that  neitkr  m  the  eye  nor  in  the  body  in 
general  are  there  diseases  which  rfm&nt  account  for  the  development  of 
the  cataract,  so  that  the  latfeel0p,tt'only  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of 
age.  Senile  cataract  alwa^aOjffects  both  eyes,  but  rarely  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  generally  pn^eye  is  in  advance  of  the  other  in  respect  to 
the  development  of  its  cataract. 

3.  Cataract  duhtffileneral  Diseases. — The  most  frequent  of  these 
is  diabetic  cataraA-/  This  mainly  develops  when  the  amount  of  sugar 
in  the  urine^N^h,  and  usually  matures  rapidly.  It  is  always  bilat¬ 
eral.  In  tl^cai 


pendin 


Category  are  also  to  be  set  down  perinuclear  cataract  de- 


pn  rickets  and  cataract  due  to  nephritis. 
aracta  Traumatica. — All  injuries  which  make  an  opening  in 
thetfe^s  capsule  result  in  opacity  of  the  lens.  If  a  fresh,  transparent 
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lens  is  taken  out  of  its  capsule  and  laid  in  water,  it  absorbs  water 
abundantly,  and  in  so  doing  becomes  opaque,  swells,  and  finally  breaks 
up  into  layers  through  a  process  of  cleavage.  Precisely  the  same  thing 
takes  place  in  the  living  eye  through  the  imbibition  of  aqueous  by  the 
lens,  when  the  capsule  has  been  opened  by  traumatism,  so  that  the 
aqueous  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  lens  substance.  When  the 
traumatism  affects  the  posterior  capsule,  the  vitreous  acts  in  the  same 
way  as  does  the  aqueous. 

The  opening  of  the  capsule  usually  occurs  through  direct  injury 
inflicted  by  means  of  a  punctured  or  incised  wound,  through  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  a  foreign  body,  and  also  designedly  through  an  operation 
(discission).  Contusions  of  the  eyeball  also,  which  do  not  perforate 
its  tunics,  may  cause  opacity  of  the  lens.  In  many  of  these  cases  it  is 
likely  that  rupture  of  the  capsule,  probably  in  the  region  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  of  the  lens,  is  caused  by  the  contusion.  But  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
lenticular  opacity  is  caused  by  simple  concussion  without  the  capsule 
being  opened — the  opacity  in  this  case  evidently  not  depending  upon 


imbibition  of  aqueous. 

The  development  of  cataract  after  injury  of  the  capsule  proceeds  in 
the  following  way  :  As  early  as  a  few  hours  after  the  injury  the  lens  is 
found  to  be  clouded  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capsular  wound.  Soon 
swollen  lens  fibers  protrude  through  the  capsular  wound,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
ject  under  the  form  of  gray  flocculi  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Later 
these  break  off  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.  Some- 


times  the  entire  chamber  is  found  to  be  filled  wirtf^he  swelling  and 
disintegrating  fragments  of  the  lens.  While  thtfp^prolapsed  masses  of 
lens  substance  are  becoming  gradually  small^feErough  resorption  and 
finally  disappear,  new  flocculi  keep  proir/T&fng  through  the  capsular 
wound.  At  the  same  time  the  opaeitw^snJeads  farther  and  farther  in 
the  lens  itself,  so  that  usually  witlrfny^ew  days  the  lens  is  opaque 
throughout.  In  favorable  cases  $h<rrois  may  disappear  completely  by 
gradual  absorption,  so  that  the  1  becomes  clear  and  black,  and  thus 
a  spontaneous  cure  of  the  cataract  takes  place.  In  most  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  resorption  comes  to  tfSfcp  earlier  from  reclosure  of  the  capsular 
wound.  Then  opaqiqj*d^icrns  of  the  lens  still  remain  in  the  shrunken 
capsular  sac  and  forum  shriveled  cataract,  which  requires  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  restoration  of  sight. 

The  course^f  tfau matic  cataract  is  unfavorable  when  either  inflam¬ 
mation  or  m^pase  of  tension  is  associated  with  the  process.  Inflam¬ 
mation  most  part,  like  the  cataract  itself,  to  be  regarded  as 

the  d^^consequence  of  the  traumatism,  by  which  the  membranes  of 
the  e^(particularly  the  uvea)  either  suffer  a  severe  mechanical  injury 
or  undergo  infection.  Then  the  clouding  of  the  lens  and  the  inflam¬ 
mation  (irido-cyclitis)  go  on  at  the  same  time.  The  inflammation 
Sleads  to  the  adhesion  of  the  opaque  lens  to  the  neighboring  parts, 
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especially  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  ( cataracta  accreta ),  and  by  this  ad¬ 
hesion  the  operation  for  the  cataract  is  rendered  difficult.  In  the 
severest  cases  the  inflammation  is  so  violent  that  alone  it  suffices  to 
destroy  the  eye,  either  through  panophthalmitis  or  through  plastic  irido¬ 
cyclitis  terminating  in  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 

Slight  inflammations  of  the  iris  may  also,  it  is  likely,  occur  second¬ 
arily  as  a  result  of  the  swelling  of  the  traumatic  cataract,  owing  to 
which  the  iris  is  subjected  to  pressure  or  to  traction. 

Increase  of  tension  may  also  be  caused  by  a  swelling  traumatic  cata¬ 
ract.  These  cases  are  less  dangerous  if  they  come  under  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  a  physician,  since  the  increase  of  tension  can  be  done  away  with 
by  timely  interference  (by  paracentesis  of  the  cornea,  by  removal  of 
the  lens,  or  by  iridectomy).  But  if  such  a  case  is  not  treated  properly, 
the  sight  is  usually  destroyed  through  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve. 

5.  Cataracta  Complicata. — By  this  term  we  mean  cataracts  occur¬ 
ring  as  the  result  of  other  diseases  of  the  eyeball.  As  the  lens  draws  its 
nutrient  material  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  in  disease  of  the  latter  the  transparency  of  the  lens  may  sutler. 
The  affections  of  the  eyeball  most  frequently  leading  to  the  formation 
of  cataract  are :  (a)  violent  inflammations  in  the  anterior  sections  of 
the  eye,  such  as  extensive  suppuration  of  the  cornea  (particularly  that 
produced  by  ulcus  serpens)  and  irido-cyclitis ;  (b)  sluggish  inflamma¬ 
tions  in  the  posterior  sections  of  the  eye,  such  as  chorioiditis  (particu¬ 
larly  irido-chorioiditis  chronica),  myopia  of  high  degree,  retinitis  pig- 
ineutosa,  detachment  of  the  retina ;  ( c )  glaucoma  in  thqdHage  of  glau¬ 
coma  absolutum  ( cataracta  glaucomatosa). 

The  diagnosis  that  a  cataract  is  complicated  m0^%fe  made  in  those 
cases  where  there  is  a  disease  of  the  anterior  seaUjCNof  the  eye,  simply 
by  the  external  examination  of  the  eye.  Mo&^'changes  can  be  made 
out  in  the  cornea  or  iris,  and  also  ad hesi^nrs^  between  these  organs  and 
the  cataract.  But  if  the  pathological* £' 
production  of  opacity  in  the  lens  ap 
the  eye,  they  may  not  be  visible  from 
however,  the  cataract  often,  by  i&Speculiar  appearance,  shows  itself  to 
be  complicated.  Thus  in  cl^^mM:is  and  retinitis  pigmentosa,  stellate 

ataracts  are  found  (see  page  406) ;  and  if 
6n  distinguished  by  being  liquefied  or  cal- 
(0  the  capsule,  by  the  presence  of  a  yellow  or 


*es  which  have  led  to  the 
in  to  the  deeper  portions  of 
ae  outside.  Even  in  such  cases, 


anterior  and  posterior  cortys 
the  cataract  is  total,  it  /s* 
cified,  by  the  thickemng 


green  discoloratioi  tremulousness  of  the  lens,  etc.  If  the  cataract 
presents  nothjr^eiteriorly  that  points  to  its  being  complicated,  the 
only  way  ir 


the  diagnosis  can  be  made  is  by  examining  the  per¬ 
ception  of  ligm,  a  thing  which  should  be  done  in  every  case.  Such 
examination  will  often  demonstrate  the  perception  of  light  to  be  defi¬ 
cient  o^lffigether  wanting  in  complicated  cataract. 

(j\is  of  practical  importance  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  cataract  is 
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complicated,  because  by  this  fact  the  prognosis  and  treatment  are  influ¬ 
enced.  The  prognosis  is  less  favorable  than  in  uncomplicated  cataracts, 
both  because  the  operation  is  more  difficult  to  perform,  and  because 
the  result,  as  far  as  sight  is  concerned,  is  less  successful.  Moreover, 
complicated  cataracts  often  require  special  methods  of  operation. 
Many  complicated  cataracts  can  not  be  operated  upon  at  all. 

It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  congenital  cataracts  are  discovered  imme¬ 
diately  after  birth,  the  rule  being  that  they  are  not  made  out  until  the  child  is 
some  weeks  or  months  old;  for  newborn  children  have  very  narrow  pupils,  and 
moreover,  because  they  sleep  so  much,  keep  their  eyes  shut  most  of  the  time,  so- 
that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  their  pupils  are  not  black.  Then,  too,  as 
such  young  children  do  not  fix  their  eyes  steadily  upon  objects,  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  see  is  not  obvious.  Partial  congenital  cataracts,  if  they  do  not  cause  any 
notable  impairment  of  sight,  are  often  not  noticed  until  the  patient  is  of  quite  a 
mature  age,  or  perhaps  are  never  discovered  at  all.  Many  congenital  cataracts 
are  complicated,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  changes  found  at  the  same  time  in  the 
iris,  especially  posterior  synechias.  They  are  hence  the  result  of  a  foetal  intis. 
The  formation  of  the  cataract  must  in  many  cases  be  dated  pretty  far  back  in 
intra-uterine  life,  since  children  sometimes  come  into  the  world  with  cataracts 
that  have  already  become  shriveled.  Here,  therefore,  the  entire  process  of  ripen¬ 
ing  and  of  shriveling  has  been  evolved  in  utero. 

Endeavors  have  been  made,  hitherto  in  vain,  to  discover  some  general  dis¬ 
turbance  of  nutrition  as  the  cause  of  senile  cataract.  Deutschmann  thought  that 
in  a  number  of  cases  a  simultaneously  existing  albuminuria,  Michel  an  athe¬ 
romatous  degeneration  of  the  carotid,  should  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
opacity  of  the  lens.  Larger  statistics  have  not  confirmed  Hi ese  conjectures. 
Both  albuminuria  and  atheroma  of  the  larger  vessels  Ween  found  to  be 

very  frequent  in  old  people  generally,  and  quite  as^fe^ient  in  those  who  do 
not  suffer  from  cataract  as  in  cataractous  patients.^Vs  little  are  we  justified  in 
believing  that  senile  cataract  occurs  especia%(0l decrepit  old  men.  On  the 
contrary^  it  is  very  often  found  in  perfectly  rqflMlf persons ;  and,  moreover,  those 
individuals  who  are  affected  with  senile  ^aty?£t  remarkably  early  (in  the  years 
between  forty  and  fifty)  are  by  no  ir^an^-prematurely  aged  in  other  respects. 
It  hence  seems  as  if  senile  cataract  irfCfcKbe  ascribed  to  purely  local  causes.  In 
the  process  of  transformation  of  Jhe  inner  layers  of  the  lens  into  nucleus  (scle¬ 
rosis)  these  layers  diminish  somfcMltt  in  volume.  Under  normal  conditions  this 
process  of  shrinking  is  comhre>§g)so  slowly  and  gradually  that  the  cortical  lay¬ 
ers  are  able  to  adapt  thehj^ls  to  the  diminished  volume  of  the  nucleus.  But, 
if  the  shrinking  gaps  ^S^ith  exceptional  speed  or  irregularly,  there  may  be 
produced  undue  tn^ti^i  and  subsequent  separation  of  those  layers  of  the  lens 
which  lie  betv^eoryiucleus  and  cortex.  In  this  situation  fine  fissures  are  formed 
in  which  fluid^^feCumulates;  afterward  the  adjacent  lens  fibers  themselves  be¬ 
come  opaqtH^and  thus  afford  the  initial  impulse  which  leads  to  the  opacity  of 
the  entfH(*stans  (Forster). 

IlSrkr formerly  believed  that  the  cause  of  diabetic  cataract  was  to  be  looked 
foi^ki  ffie  abstraction  of  water;  for  if  a  fresh,  transparent  lens  with  uninjured 
^amije  is  laid  in  a  solution  of  sugar  (or  even  a  solution  of  salt),  the  lens  becomes 
k  eluded,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  solution  absorbs  water  from  the  lens  with 
"-avidity.  If  the  opaque  lens  is  then  put  back  in  plain  water,  it  again  becomes 
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clear.  The  same  experiment  can  also  be  performed  upon  living  animals.  The 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  a  frog  is  replaced  by  a  solution  of  sugar  or  salt,  where¬ 
upon  the  lenses  become  opaque.  Then,  if  the  frog  is  put  back  again  into  water, 
the  lenses  clear  up  once  more.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  experiments  it  vras  as¬ 
sumed  that  in  diabetes  the  fluids  of  the  eye,  and  particularly  the  aqueous,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  amount  of  sugar  they  contain,  act  by  withdrawing  water  from  the 
lens,  so  that  the  latter  becomes  opaque.  This  view  appeared  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  diabetic  cataract  occurs  only  when  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
urine  is  great.  More  recent  analyses  of  the  aqueous  in  diabetics  have,  however, 
shown  that  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  it  is  very  small,  much  smaller  than 
the  amount  required  to  produce  opacity  of  the  lens  in  the  experiments  cited. 
Hence,  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  altered  composition  of  the  fluids 
of  the  eye  is  accountable  for  diabetic  cataract,  nevertheless,  the  action  of  this 
factor  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  simply  as  an  abstraction  of  water,  but  as  being 
due  to  more  complicated  disturbances  in  the  nutrition  of  the  lens,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  yet  exactly  known. 

Not  every  cataract  that  is  seen  in  a  diabetic  patient  is  a  diabetic  cataract. 
Diabetes  being  of  common  occurrence  in  advanced  life,  it  often  happens  that 
opacities  of  the  lens  are  found  in  patients  affected  with  it.  Such  opacities  must 
be  regarded  as  senile  cataract,  if  they  exhibit  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the 
latter  and  the  slow  development  characteristic  of  it. 

A  form  of  cataract  which  really  depends  upon  the  abstraction  of  water  is 
probably  that  which  sometimes  makes  it  appearance  in  the  last  stage  of  cholera. 

The  prognosis  of  diabetic  cataract,  as  far  as  the  operation  upon  it  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  less  favorable  than  in  senile  cataracts,  because  in  diabetes  wounds 
show  less  tendency  to  heal,  and.  moreover,  diabetes  predisposes  to  iritis.  Hence, 
if  we  have  to  operate  upon  a  diabetic  cataract,  we  wait  until  bv  suitable  treat¬ 
ment  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine  has  been  reduced  to  tbfc^Dwest  possible 
point.  It  is  said  that  in  diabetic  cataracts  which  have  noUl^vanced  too  far  a 
partial  disappearance  of  the  opacities  has  sometimes  been^ygerved,  after  a  suc¬ 
cessful  treatment  of  the  diabetes  (by  the  Carlsbad  watefWfte).  Such  cataracts, 
therefore,  would  be  the  only  ones — and  they  only  mfe^teptional  cases— that  can 
be  improved  by  medicinal  treatment. 

The  retinal  pigment  of  the  iris  in  diab/ticj|N^  often  found  to  present  a 
marked  degree  of  cedematous  swelling,  e\&n  wtfen  the  iris  during  life  did  not 
exhibit  any  symptoms  of  inflammation  (®5taocki).  Since  this  state  of  things 
has  been  observed  only  in  diabetes,  it^iu&x  be  attributed  to  this  disease,  and  is 
perhaps  explainable  as  due  to  the  of  the  altered  aqueous  upon  the  retinal 

pigment  of  the  iris.  It  is  probgfojvjii  a  similar  way  that  the  altered  nutrient 
fluids  which  enter  the  lens  lead  to  its  opacification. 

An  interesting  example  ^^pacity  of  the  lens,  due  to  an  altered  composition 
of  the  nutrient  fluids,  i \$phthalinic  cataract.  This  is  produced  when  naph- 
thalin  is  administer£c|£fco  rabbits.  Retinitis  develops  first  with  opacities  of  the 
vitreous,  and  subsoq^flxly  a  cataract  forms  (Bouchard).  Other  forms  of  cataract 
following  the^ims^kion  of  poisons  are  those  that  appear  in  ergotism,  rJiaphania, 
and  pellagraS^f^  these  diseases  convulsions  are  present,  and  the  question  must 
be  raised  winner  the  cataract  is  not  possibly  dependent  upon  them ;  for  it  is 
a  fact  thA  the  formation  of  cataract  is  observed  after  convulsions  of  the  most 
divei^Qptds.  Under  this  head  belong  the  convulsions  of  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
eclainpsia,  and  tetany ;  moreover,  children  with  lamellar  cataract  are  almost  in- 
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variably  such  as  have  suffered  from  convulsions.  The  etiological  connection 
between  the  convulsions  and  the  cataract  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

After  a  stroke  of  lightning  a  development  of  cataract  is  observed  which  is 
variously  referred  to  the  concussion,  to  the  evolution  of  heat,  and  lastly  to  the 
chemical  (electrolytic)  action  of  the  electric  spark.  According  to  experimental 
investigations  by  Hess,  electric  shocks  produce  in  animals  the  death  of  the  cells 
of  the  capsular  epithelium — a  fact  which  would  supply  the  reason  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  cataract  in  these  cases. 

In  traumatic  cataract  it  is  the  rule  that  the  opacity  of  the  lens  becomes 
total,  spreading  rapidly  from  the  site  of  the  wound  in  the  capsule  to  the  rest  of 
the  lens.  Exceptionally,  however,  cases  are  observed  in  which  the  opacity  of 
the  lens  remains  partial  or  indeed  actually  disappears  again.  For  this  to  occur, 
the  capsule  wound  must  be  very  small,  so  that  it  closes  quickly  and  the  aqueous 
has  no  longer  access  to  the  lens  fibers.  Most  favorably  situated  in  this  regard 
are  those  capsular  wounds  that  lie  behind  the  iris,  by  the  adhesion  of  which  to 
the  wound  the  latter  is  very  soon  closed  up.  In  such  cases  it  may  happen  that 
a  circumscribed  opacity  remains  confined  to  the  site  of  injury,  or,  if  a  foreign 
body,  has  penetrated  the  lens,  is  found  only  along  the  track  of  the  wound.  By 
resorption  of  the  opaque  portions  the  opacity  itself  may  even  in  part  clear  up 
again.  Sometimes,  too,  as  a  consequence  of  injury,  stellate  anterior  or  posterior 
cortical  cataracts  develop  which  may  likewise  remain  stationary  or  may  even  ret¬ 
rogress  (see  page  408). 


D.  Treatment  of  Cataract . 


is  effectual  against  cataract. 


92.  No  kind  of  medicinal  treatment 
An  improvement  of  the  sight  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  atropine  in 
these  cases  in  which  the  opacity  occupies  principally  tflApupillary  area 
of  the  lens.  In  that  case,  after  dilatation  of  the  pti>$^1)he  peripheral 
transparent  portion  of  the  lens  can  be  employed  h  ision. 

The  popular  remedies  and  quack  medicine^>wliich  are  alleged  to 
have  been  of  assistance  in  cataract  are  mos^^such  as  contain  bella¬ 
donna,  and  act  favorably  upon  the  sigfcH©  the  way  just  mentioned. 
The  improvement  thus  obtained,  howei^r)^  transient,  disappearing  as 
soon  as  the  peripheral  layers  are  impB^ated  in  the  opacity  by  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  cataract.  A  cure  of  cata&rct  can  be  secured  only  by  opera¬ 
tive  means.  The  indispensable  prerequisite  for  this  is  that  the  light¬ 
perceiving  parts  (retina  apd^l^  nerves)  should  be  healthy,  a  matter 
which  is  determined  by  careiul  testing  of  the  light  perception  (see 
§155).  cO 

The  methods  of  operation  in  vogue  are  mainly  discission  and  ex¬ 
traction.  Discis3i^3pis  chiefly  adapted  for  the  cataracts  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  which  do  n^^et  contain  a  solid  nucleus.  It  can  be  performed  in 
every  stageyo^rhe  growth  of  the  cataract,  and  hence,  too,  in  partial 
opacities  S*^^!e  lens.  Moreover,  discission  is  indicated  in  membranous 
cataraot\iot  to  effect  their  absorption,  which  would  be  impossible,  but 
to  t^^iliole  in  them  (dilaceration).  The  indications  for  extraction 
wi0be  given  at  the  same  time  with  the  description  of  the  methods 
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for  performing  it  (§§  160,  161).  Extraction  gives  the  best  results 
when  the  cataract  is  ripe.  Hence  we  should  put  otf  the  operation 
until  this  occurs ;  provided  always  that  the  other  eye  retains  sufficiently 
good  sight  in  the  meantime.  But  if  the  other  eye  also  becomes  so 
clouded  that  the  patient  is  incapacitated  from  work,  the  cataract  may 
be  extracted  even  before  it  is  fully  ripe.  Healing  then  takes  place  with 
a  good  result  as  in  ripe  cataract,  except  that  layers  of  transparent  cortex 
are  more  apt  to  remain  adherent  to  the  capsule  during  the  operation. 
These  afterward  become  opaque,  so  that  a  secondary  cataract  is  formed 
which  requires  a  secondary  operation  (discission).  Different  operative 
methods  have  been  proposed  to  accelerate  the  process  of  ripening, 
among  which  Forster’s  (iridectomy  with  massage  of  the  lens,  §  156)  is 
the  most  employed. 

Cataracts  which  are  congenital  or  which  develop  in  childhood 
should  be  operated  upon  as  early  as  possible.  Children  can  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  operation  of  discission  with  good  results  at  the  age  of  a 
few  weeks.  If  the  cataract  is  not  operated  upon,  the  development  of 
the  retina  is  arrested  and  amblyopia  ex  anopsia  is  produced.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  good  result  of  a  cataract  operation  that  is  performed  at  a 
later  date  is  comparatively  small  as  far  as  vision  is  concerned. 

In  traumatic  cataract  our  first  thought  should  be  to  combat  the  in¬ 
flammation  which  usually  follows  the  injury.  Iced  compresses  are  of 
the  most  service  against  this  impending  inflammation,  and  also  against 
the  great  swelling  of  the  wounded  lens.  Removal  of  the.  opaque  lens 
should  not  be  performed  at  once  except- when  owing  t#m  own  great 
swelling  it  is  itself  the  cause  of  inflammation  or  of  increase  of  tension. 
Otherwise,  it  is  better  to  put  off  the  operation  later,  lest  the 

inflammatory  symptoms  be  aggravated  or  broug&tcu  anew  by  it.  If 
we  wait  a  long  time,  often  a  great  part  offfis'  cataract  is  absorbed 
spontaneously,  so  that  instead  of  extracti#n>ip^mpler  operation  (discis¬ 
sion)  can  be  performed.  So,  too,  in  complicated  cataract  associated 
with  inflammatory  symptoms  we  h^vbetter  await  the  decline  of  the 
inflammation  before  operating,  uuic&r  imperative  indications  compel 
us  to  an  earlier  performance  of  irhXtfperation. 

An  eye  which  has  been  ^ftksated  upon  for  cataract  is,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  loss  of  the  I^s  (aphakia),  hypermetropic  to  a  marked 
degree,  and  has,  more^ver^'lost  its  power  of  accommodation,  so  that 
distinct  vision  can  ba  obtained  only  by  suitable  convex  glasses. 

V9 

Shall  we  operate  upon  an  eye  affected  with  a  mature  cataract  if  the  other 
still  sees  welH  ^TiWtne  case  when  a  beginning  development  of  a  cataract  is 
already  pre^^uu  the  second  eye  this  question  is  evidently  to  be  answered  in 
the  affirmqiive,^  To  know  whether  we  shall  also  operate  when  the  second  eye 
is  perfecjjhqhealthy  and  gives  us  no  reason  to  anticipate  the  formation  of  a  cata¬ 
ract  ^^ust  ask  what  gain  the  patient  would  derive  from  a  unilateral  cataract 
opqpjjon.  How  is  vision  performed  with  two  eyes,  one  of  which  has  its  lens 
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and  the  other  has  not  ?  In  that  case  a  very  great  difference  exists  between  the 
refraction  of  the  two  eyes — that  is,  a  marked  degree  of  anisometropia.  Binoc¬ 
ular  single  vision  is  still  possible,  but  the  images  are  never  sharp  and  distinct  in 
both  eyes  at  the  same  time.  The  plan  that  naturally  suggests  itself  of  correct¬ 
ing  the  aphakic  eye  by  a  corresponding  convex  glass,  and  thus  making  both 
eyes  alike,  proves  to  be  impracticable  (see  §  149) ;  but,  though  the  patient  is 
not  able  to  use  the  operated  eye  for  distinct  vision  at  the  same  time  with  the 
other,  he  yet  derives  from  it  the  advantage  of  an  enlargement  of  the  field  of 
vision.  In  one-eyed  people  the  field  of  vision  for  the  single  eye  is  limited 
toward  one  side  by  the  nose,  while  the  man  who  sees  with  two  eyes  has  a  bin¬ 
ocular  field  of  vision  which  stretches  very  far  toward  both  sides.  An  eye  which 
has  been  operated  upon  for  cataract  furthermore,  even  though  it  never  wears  a 
proper  convex  glass,  nevertheless  retains  all  its  functional  capacity,  so  that  it 
can  at  once  take  the  place  of  the  other  eye  in  case  that  should  become  unservice¬ 
able.  It  is,  therefore,  a  reserve  for  the  future.  If  we  had  left  the  cataract  with 
the  idea  of  not  operating  upon  it  until  something  had  happened  to  the  other 
eye,  we  might  perhaps  be  obliged  to  operate  upon  a  very  hypermature  cataract 
under  unfavorable  conditions. 

j Historical. — Cataract  was  already  well  known  to  the  ancient  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  physicians.  On  account  of  the  gray  appearance  of  the  pupil,  they  denoted 
it  by  the  name  of  glaucoma,  which  word  in  the  course  of  time  has  changed  its 
meaning.  The  ancients  also  knew  the  operation  for  cataract,  which  they  per¬ 
formed  by  depressing  the  opaque  lens  into  the  vitreous  by  means  of  a  needle 
(depressio  cataracts).  Nevertheless,  they  had  an  erroneous  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  in  that  they  located  the  opacity  not  in  but  in  front  of  the 
lens.  This  error  originated  from  the  views  that  they  held  with  regard  to  the 
junction  of  the  lens.  This  body,  bright  as  crystal,  the  most  obvious  thing  when 
the  eyeball  is  opened,  was  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  tjA  true  seat  of  vi¬ 
sion,  the  percipient  organ,  such  as  now  we  know  the  retife^p  be.  According 
to  this  view,  the  loss  of  the  lens  would  necessarily  entail  complete  blindness; 
but  since  the  ancients  knew  that  in  the  operation  for  cataract  the  opacity  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  pupil,  and  nevertheless  the  sight  is  ^ftpost,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  restored,  they  could  not  consistently  regard  tb^>$acity  as  located  in  the  lens. 
They  thought  the  opacity  which  they  depro^JK^ito  the  vitreous  was  situated 
in  front  of  the  lens.  They  believed  tha#  it^*ig*inated  from  the  pouring  out  of 
an  opaque  liquid  between  the  iris  and  lpr^and  hence  they  called  cataract  hypo- 
chyma  ( liro ,  beneath,  and  I  pomO  Wsuffusio,  suffusion.  Since  it  was  im¬ 
agined  that  the  opaque  liquid  Ml  5Jlwn  from  above  in  front  of  the  lens,  the 
name  cataracta  (cataract),  which^^ll  is  usually  employed,  came  into  use  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  Gert^v^vord  “  Staar  ”  is  likewise  very  old.  The  ex¬ 
pression  staraplint  (StaajJ)Miljfy  occurs  as  early  as  the  eighth  century.  It  means 
really  eyes  which  are  ^arj^rigid) — i.  e.,  fail  to  follow  objects  because  they  do 
not  see  them.  Cataract  is  known  as  “grauer  Staar,”  on  account  of  the  gray 
color  of  the  pupiMtoSiistinguish  it  from  “schwarzer  Staar” — i.  e.,  those  varie¬ 
ties  of  blindnesfcAn/which  the  pupil  remains  black  (blindness  due  to  disease  of 
the  fundu^S^e  eye).  “  Griiner  Staar”  is  glaucoma. 

Our  kn^fojledge  as  to  the  true  nature  of  cataract  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  jilst  century.  Even  before  this  one  or  two  savants,  like  Mariotte  and 
Boe^HSa^,  recognized  the  real  situation  of  the  opacity,  without  their  doctrines, 
lAvewer,  obtaining  general  acceptance.  In  the  year  1705,  Brisseau,  a  French 
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surgeon,  had  the  opportunity  of  performing  an  autopsy  upon  the  body  of  a 
soldier  who  had  a  mature  cataract  in  his  eye.  Brisseau  performed  depression 


of  the  cataract  upon  the  cadaver  and  then  opened  the  eye,  when  he  found  that 


the  opacity  which  he  had  depressed  into  the  vitreous  wTas  the  lens.  He  laid  his 
observations,  together  with  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  before  the  French 
Academy,  but  obtained  no  credence.  The  Academy  confuted  him  by  holding 
up  the  doctrines  of  Galen  in  regard  to  cataract.  It  wras  not  till  three  years 
later,  when  new  proofs  had  been  brought,  that  the  Academy  recognized  the 
new  doctrine,  which  soon  found  general  acceptance. 


II.  Changes  of  Position  of  the  Lens. 


93.  Changes  of  position  of  the  lens  always  have  their  anatomical 
cause  in  changes  of  the  zonula  of  Zifin.  This  in  the  normal  eye  is 
tightly  stretched,  and  holds  the  lens  so  firmly  that  the  latter  remains 
perfectly  immovable  even  with  the  most  violent  motions  of  the  head. 
Hence,  any  tremor  of  the  lens,  and  still  more  any  displacement  of  it 
from  its  natural  position,  presuppose  a  relaxation  of  the  firmness  of 
this  attachment.  Such  a  relaxation  can  take  place  either  from  a  simple 
elongation  and  loosening  of  the  fibers  of  the  zonula,  or  else  from  their 
rupture  or  complete  destruction.  Changes  of  this  sort  may  affect  either 
single  portions  or  the  entire  circumference  of  the  zonula. 

The  objective  symptoms  of  a  change  of  position  differ  according  as 
the  lens  is  only  displaced  a  little  (subluxation),  or  has  left  its  place  in 
the  fossa  patellaris  altogether  (luxation). 

(i a )  Subluxation  may  consist  in  the  lens  being  a  little^lted,  so  that 
one  edge  of  it  looks  somewhat  forward,  the  opposi^^nl  somewhat 
backward.  This  is  recognized  from  the  unequal  d&B©  of  the  anterior 
chamber.  Another  sort  of  subluxation  is  product Tby  lateral  diplace¬ 
ment  of  the  lens,  so  that  it  no  longer  lies  i  center  of  the  fossa 
patellaris.  In  this  case,  too,  the  anterior^^nber  is  unequally  deep. 
If,  for  example,  the  lens  is  somewhat  de$re)sed,  the  anterior  chamber 
would  be  found  to  be  deeper  in  its  mfcer  half,  shallower  below  (Fig. 
134).  Furthermore,  when  the  pupikH  dilated  (and,  if  the  displace¬ 
ment  is  marked,  without  this)  wo  can  see  the  edge  of  the  lens.  This, 
in  the  example  above  select^Lw) depression  of  the  lens,  would  run 
transversely  across  the  pupn^rming  an  arch,  which  is  convex  upward. 
That  part  of  the  pupil^wh©i  is  situated  above  it  and  which  has  no  lens 
(Fig.  134,  a)  would  beVjleep  black,  while  the  lower  part  (l)  which  con¬ 
tains  the  lens  wc  faintly  gray.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 

even  the  most  t^m&parent  lens  reflects  some  light.  Really,  therefore, 
the  normal  jjfatQSis  not  perfectly  black,  but  of  a  very  dark  gray — a  fact 
which  one^mconvince  himself  of  in  those  cases  in  which,  through  dis- 
ie  lens,  one  part  of  the  pupil  is  aphakic,  and  therefore  is 


cases — that  is,  when  the  lens  is  tilted  and  when  it  is  later- 
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ally  displaced,  conditions  which  are  often  combined— there  occurs  in 
movements  of  the  eye  tremor  of  the  inadequately  attached  lens  and  with 
the  lens  of  the  iris  also  (iridodonesis). 

(b)  Luxation  of  the  lens  consists  in  its  leaving  the  fossa  patellaris 
altogether,  either  by  prolapsing  into  the  anterior  chamber  or  by  reced¬ 
ing  into  the  vitreous. 

A  lens  luxated  into  the  anterior  chamber  is  readily  recognizable 
from  its  shape.  This  is  more  convex  than  usual  because  the  lens  is  no 


Fig.  134.— Subluxation  op  the  Lens.  Schem. 


In  consequence 


queni 

act  by  its  lower  border 
pressed  forward  by  it. 
f  the  iris,  is  abnormally 
a  portion  goes  through  the 


The  lens  has  sunk  so  far  downward  that  its  upper  edge  is  visible  i 
of  the  relaxation  of  the  zonula,  it  is  much  bulged  out,  and  is 
with  the  ciliary  processes  ;  moreover,  the  lower  half  of  tl 
Above,  on  the  contrary,  the  anterior  chamber,  owing  to  re< 
deep.  Of  the  beam  of  rays  emitted  by  the  luminous 
aphakic  part,  a,  of  the  pupil ;  these  rays,  on  account  o^rmg/absence  of  the  lens,  are  insuffi¬ 
ciently  refracted,  so  that  they  come  to  a  focus  behiw^Uae  retina  at/,  and  form  upon  the 
retina  a  diffusion  circle,  b.  That  portion  of  the  hp^rflL^ssing  through  the  section,  7,  of  the 
pupil,  which  contains  the  lens,  undergoes  exces^e  lSel^action  on  account  of  the  increased 
convexity  of  the  lens,  so  that  the  rays  intersect  faont  of  the  retina  at  /,,  and  form  upon 
the  retina  a  diffusion  circle.  6,.  This  latter  4tts  tolie  below  the  fovea  centralis  (and  below 
the  diffusion  circle,  b ).  because  all  rays  pas^Kth rough  the  lens  undergo  a  deviation  down¬ 
ward  on  account  of  the  prismatic  action  oroha  latter.  Thus  two  images  of  the  point  o  are 
produced  upon  the  retina  (monocular  d^opla). 


longer  kept  flat  by  the  tensef^M^la.  It  therefore  assumes  its  maximum 
convexity,  as  it  does  upo^fHe  strongest  effort  of  accommodation.  If 
the  lens  is  transparent^^  edge  appears  like  a  curved  line  of  golden 
luster,  so  that  it  looks*al  if  a  great  drop  of  oil  were  lying  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  The^gjrior  chamber  is  deeper,  especially  below,  where  the 
iris  is  pressed  Jward  by  the  lens. 

Luxati^jjN^the  lens  into  the  vitreous  occurs  more  frequently  than 
luxationN^$h  the  anterior  chamber.  The  anterior  chamber  then  is  deep 
becausAof  the  recession  of  the  iris,  which  is  tremulous.  The  pupil  is 
of  ^Q^UFe  black.  The  lens,  itself,  if  opaque,  may  sometimes  be  recog- 
ni^d  deep  down  even  with  the  naked  eye  ;  in  most  cases,  however,  the 
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ophthalmoscope  is  required  in  order  to  discover  it.  It  is  either  attached 
to  some  spot  of  the  fundus  by  means  of  exudate,  or  it  floats  about  freely 
in  the  vitreous  ( cataracta  natans). 

Every  dislocation  of  the  lens  entails  a  considerable  disturbance  of 
vision.  If  the  lens  still  lies  within  the  pupillary  area,  the  eye  becomes 
very  myopic,  because  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  zonula  the  lens  as¬ 
sumes  its  maximum  convexity.  Added  to  this  is  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  astigmatism,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  lens,  either  from 
being  tilted  or  being  laterally  displaced,*  refracts  the  light  with  unequal 
strength  in  the  different  meridians  (regular  astigmatism) ;  or  the  re¬ 
fractive  power  may  even  vary  in  different  sections  of  the  same  me¬ 
ridian  (irregular  astigmatism).  The  astigmatism  attains  its  maximum 
when  the  lens  is  so  greatly  displaced  that  its  edge  is  visible  in  the  pupil, 
the  latter  thus  consisting  of  a  portion  which  does,  and  of  one  which 
does  not,  contain  the  lens.  In  such  a  case,  moreover,  double  vision — 
monocular  diplopia — is  present;  for  the  marginal  portions  of  the  lens 
act  like  a  prism,  whose  refracting  edge  corresponds  to  the  equator  of 
the  lens.  By  reason  of  this,  the  rays  passing  through  the  lens  are  de¬ 
viated,  so  that  two  images  ( b  and  bu  Fig.  134)  of  one  object  (o)  are 
formed  upon  the  retina.  Neither  of  these  is  distinct.  The  image 
(b)  produced  by  the  aphakic  portion  of  the  pupil  corresponds  to  that 
formed  by  a  very  hypermetropic  eye,  and  would  require  a  convex  lens 
to  make  it  distinct.  The  image  (Zq)  appertaining  to  that  part  of  the 
pupil  which  contains  the  lens  is  that  of  a  myopic  eye,  and  could  be 
made  distinct  by  means  of  a  concave  lens.  Furthermoreyjlisturbance 
of  vision  may  be  produced  by  the  development  of  opaXt^  in  the  sub¬ 
luxated  lens. 

In  luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous  the  ei^Qbts  like  an  aphakic 
one,  and,  if  no  further  complications  are  prese^g^e  well  with  the  cor¬ 
recting  convex  glasses.  Indeed,  in  the  old^mJffibd  of  cataract  operation 
by  depression,  a  luxation  of  the  lens  into  Ihiymreous  was  produced  de¬ 
signedly  in  order  to  increase  the  sightpSv 

Dislocations  of  the  lens  usually  ^nu^tl  secondary  consequences  which 
may  be  extremely  disastrous  to  J&5v4ye.  Subluxations  often  in  time 
change  into  complete  luxatto^vwe  vibrating  lens  constantly  pulling 
upon  the  zonula  and  grad uairoau sing  it  to  atrophy.  While  subluxated 
lenses  often  remain  transparent  for  a  long  time,  luxated  lenses  usually 
soon  become  opaque.  Of-feen,  to  be  sure,  dislocated  lenses  are  opaque  to 
start  with,  this  bein^^ltticularly  the  case  in  spontaneous  luxations.  The 
worst  complicatiqks/are  those  arising  from  the  implication  of  the  uvea. 
The  latter  i^^orritated  by  the  dislocated  lens  pushing  and  striking 
against  it  tJH^irido-cyclitis  develops,  and  this  may  even  give  rise  to  a 


5Qom  being  unequally  relaxed  (in  cases  of  partial  rupture  of  the  zonu- 
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sympathetic  affection  of  the  other  eye.  Increase  of  tension  (secondary 
glaucoma)  also  frequently  makes  its  appearance  in  consequence  of  dis¬ 
location  of  the  lens.  The  most  dangerous  form  of  luxation  of  the  lens 
is  that  into  the  anterior  chamber.  In  this  case  the  cornea  becomes 
opaque  wherever  the  lens  is  applied  to  its  posterior  surface,  and  the  eye, 
for  the  most  part,  undergoes  speedy  destruction  through  irido-cyclitis  or 
increase  of  tension.  On  the  other  hand,  luxation  of  the  lens  into  the 
vitreous  is  the  form  best  tolerated,  especially  if  the  lens,  as  time  goes 
on,  becomes  smaller  through  resorption.  In  fact,  in  the  depression  of 
cataract,  one  used  to  count  upon  this  tolerance  of  the  eye  toward  the 
lens  when  depressed  into  the  vitreous. 

With  respect  to  etiology  a  distinction  is  made  between  congenital 
and  acquired  dislocations  of  the  lens. 

(a)  Congenital  dislocations  consist  in  a  lateral  displacement  (sub¬ 
luxation)  of  the  lens,  which  is  known  as  ectopia  lentis .  The  displace¬ 
ment  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  zonula  is  of  unequal  width  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions.  Most  frequently  the  lens  is  found  to  he  displaced 
upward,  the  fibers  of  the  zonula  being  shortest  above,  longest  below. 
For  the  most  part,  too,  the  volume  of  the  lens  is  somewhat  smaller.  In 
after  years  the  ectopia  usually  increases,  and  even  passes  over  into  a 
condition  of  total  luxation.  Ectopia  of  the  lens  is  ordinarily  present 
in  both  eyes  and  symmetrically  in  both.  Very  often  it  is  of  heredi¬ 
tary  origin. 

(b)  The  acquired  dislocations  of  the  lens  develop  either  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  trauma  or  spontaneously.  Traumatic  dislocations  are  princi¬ 
pally  caused  by  contusion  of  the  eyeball  (for  the^mp^ianism  of  the 
luxation,  see  page  325).  Every  variety  of  subh^tion  and  luxation 
may  be  thus  produced,  according  as  the  zonulafls^imply  torn  into  or  is 
entirely  torn  through.  If  the  tunics  of  tta©e  are  ruptured,  the  lens 
may  even  be  expelled  entirely  from  thg;  Among  traumatic  luxa¬ 
tions  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  ftieYvbrd  may  be  reckoned  those 
which  develop  when  perforation  ol^i  corneal  ulcer  takes  place  very 
rapidly ;  in  this  case  if  the  perfor©on  is  only  large  enough,  the  lens 
may  even  be  discharged  throgjU^  it  externally.  Spontaneous  disloca¬ 
tions  take  their  origin  from^^adual  softening  and  disintegration  of 
the  zonula.  The  lens  thlt^wing  to  its  weight  sinks  gradually  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  at  le  undergoes  complete  prolapse  into  the  vitre¬ 
ous.  The  atrophy  I^Jhe  zonula  develops  as  a  result  of  liquefaction 
of  the  vitreous,  hence  occurs  especially  in  myopia  of  high  degree, 
in  chorioiditis^pd  in  detachment  of  the  retina.  Again,  the  shrink¬ 
ing  of  a  h^pertnature  cataract  may  cause  stretching  of  the  zonula  with 
consequ^^trophy  of  it,  and  thus  give  rise  to  spontaneous  disloca¬ 
tion  $>A  tne  lens,  so  that  the  sight  which  has  been  abrogated  by  the 
caf&^3tlis  restored  without  an  operation.  If  for  any  reason  the  zonula 

already  atrophic,  the  final  impulse  leading  to  total  luxation  is  fre- 
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quently  afforded  by  a  very  insignificant  traumatism — in  fact,  even  by 
bending  over,  sneezing,  etc. 

Treatment  in  those  cases  in  which  the  dislocation  of  the  lens  entails 
no  further  injurious  consequences  besides  the  disturbance  of  vision, 
consists  in  the  prescribing  of  suitable  glasses.  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  symptoms  of  irido-cyclitis  or  of  secondary  glaucoma  are  caused  by 
the  displacement  of  the  lens,  extraction  of  the  latter,  if  feasible,  is  indi¬ 
cated.  Extraction  is  most  readily  performed  in  luxation  of  the  lens 
into  the  anterior  chamber ;  in  this  case,  too,  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
since  otherwise  the  eye  is  lost.  In  subluxation,  the  removal  of  the  lens 
is  often  difficult  or  even  miscarries  altogether,  because  prolapse  of  the 
vitreous  occurs  on  account  of  the  defective  structure  of  the  zonula. 
The  extraction  of  a  lens  floating  in  the  vitreous  is  impossible.  In 
cases  in  which  the  removal  of  the  lens  is  difficult  or  impossible,  we  may 
try  to  combat  the  inflammation  or  the  increase  in  tension  by  means  of 
an  iridectomy.  If  an  eye  which  is  already  blind  is  the  seat  of  inflam¬ 
mation  and  pain  due  to  luxation  of  the  lens,  enucleation  is  the  best 
means  of  relieving  the  pain  and  averting  the  danger  of  sympathetic 
affection  of  the  other  eye. 

A  transparent,  luxated  lens  looks  differently,  according  as  we  regard  it  by 
reflected  or  transmitted  light.  By  reflected  light  the  lens  appears  faintly  gray, 
and  its  edge  has  a  golden  luster,  almost  as  if  it  were  a  self-luminous  body.  This 
is  so  because  the  rays  of  light  that  come  from  in  front  and  enter  the  marginal 
portions  of  the  lens  undergo  total  reflection  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the  latter ; 
for  at  this  spot  they  pass  from  a  denser  medium  (the  lens)  into^^Ararer  medium 
(the  vitreous),  and  hence  are  refracted  away  from  the  normaLofn^cidence ;  but 
as,  in  consequence  of  this,  they  fall  very  obliquely  upon  thOwmerior  lenticular 
surface  at  the  edge  of  the  lens,  they  undergo  total  refle^oh*  They  accordingly 
do  not  continue  their  course  into  the  interior  of  the/evvbut  return  to  the  ob¬ 
server,  who  therefore  sees  the  edge  of  the  lens  shin^^By  transmitted  light — in 
examining  with  the  ophthalmoscope — the  ed<je*w^fcne  lens  for  the  same  reason 
appears  black,  because  the  light  that  is  rdleo^S^f  from  the  fundus,  wherever  it 
traverses  the  lens  near  its  edge,  is  so  greaSk  deflected  by  the  strong  prismatic 
action  of  the  latter  toward  the  opposite  skie  of  the  lens,  that  it  fails  to  reach 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  in  case  heJ0ptationed  straight  in  front  of  the  eye. 
Hence  the  border  of  the  lens  apnfifc)yinillumined.  But  if  the  observer’s  eye 
is  made  to  pass  slowly  towar<^Agl  siae  of  the  lens  opposite  the  unillumined 
edge,  a  point  is  finally  reach (^reHiere  the  rays  pass  that  are  transmitted  through 
this  edge;  and  then  the  rfatt^F^ appears  of  a  shining  red,  while  the  rest  of  the 
lens  appears  unillumined  (mramer). 

In  making  an  ex^fejhation  with  the  inverted  image,  we  may  often,  in  case 
of  dislocation  of  Dj(0iens,  see  some  portion  of  the  fundus — e.  g.,  the  pupilla — 
double,  and  fqJOfc^same  reason  that  the  affected  eye  itself  sees  external  objects 
double. 

If  the  kmi^has  prolapsed  into  the  anterior  chamber,  it  produces  through  irrita¬ 
tion  ofM<Ie*?fcis  a  spasm  of  the  sphincter  iridis.  The  pupil  consequently  contracts, 
so  i&a^fene  return  of  the  lens  into  the  posterior  chamber  is  cut  off.  It  may  even 
happen  that  on  account  of  this  spasm  the  lens  is  held  tight  at  the  moment  when 
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it  is  endeavoring  to  make  its  way  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber. 
The  lens  is  then  jammed  in  the  pupil,  and  consequently  violent  symptoms  of 
irritation  are  at  once  set  up;  but  there  are  also  cases  in  which  the  lens  can  slip 
through  the  pupil  so  easily  that  it  is  found  sometimes  in  front  of,  sometimes 
behind,  the  iris.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  able  to  produce  this  change  of  place 
voluntarily.  He  can  bring  the  lens  into  the  anterior  chamber  by  bending  his 
head  forward  and  shaking  it,  while  to  bring  the  lens  back  again  behind  the  iris 
he  has  to  lie  upon  his  back.  In  this  case,  of  course,  we  are  always  dealing  with 
lenses  of  diminished  diameter,  which  can  pass  through  the  pupil  without  dif¬ 
ficulty.  In  some  instances  such  movable  lenses  are  still  attached  to  the  zonula, 
which  is  then  greatly  elongated.  If  in  such  a  case  we  were  obliged  to  extract 
the  lens,  we  would  first  bring  it  into  the  anterior  chamber  by  the  appropriate 
manoeuvre.  Then  if  we  cause  the  pupil  to  contract  behind  the  lens  by  employ¬ 
ing  a  miotic,  we  have,  as  it  were,  imprisoned  the  lens  in  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  will  be  able  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  remove  it  with  ease.  To  be 
sure,  these  cases  in  which  the  lens  shows  such  a  great  capacity  for  making  ex¬ 
cursions  belong  to  the  rare  exceptions.  The  rule  is,  that  a  lens  luxated  into 
the  anterior  chamber  stays  there,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  inflamma¬ 
tion  which  it  excites,  becomes  attached  by  exudates  to  the  cornea  and  iris. 

The  disturbance  of  vision  which  develops  in  subluxation  of  the  lens,  so  far 
as  it  consists  of  myopia  and  regular  astigmatism,  can  be  corrected  by  glasses, 
but  the  irregular  astigmatism  can  not  be.  If  the  dislocation  of  the  lens  is  so 
great  that  a  part  of  the  pupil  is  aphakic,  we  have  the  choice  of  correcting  either 
the  aphakic  portion  of  the  pupil  with  a  convex  glass  or  the  portion  of  the  pupil 
that  contains  the  lens  with  a  concave  glass.  We  recommend  to  the  patient  the 
form  of  correction  which  gives  the  better  sight.  Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of 
better  correction,  it  is  indicated  to  enlarge  the  aphakic  portion  of  the  pupil  by 
an  iridectomy,  and  so  make  the  eye  like  one  destitute  of  alA 

Spontaneous  dislocation  of  the  lens  not  infrequently  fc^gyrl  in  ectasice  either 
of  the  eyeball  as  a  whole  or  of  its  anterior  segments — hd^fe  in  hydrophthalmus, 
in  staphylomata  of  the  cornea,  and  in  anterior  staphyiqniata  of  the  sclera.  The 
luxation  takes  place  because,  as  a  result  of  the  Egging  out  of  the  wall  of  the 
eyeball,  the  space  between  the  edge  of  the  lorasSand  the  ciliary  body  becomes 
enlarged,  so  that  the  zonula  is  stretched/futip^nally  atrophies.  It  may  even 
happen  that  the  lens  has  become  adhenmtra^  corneal  cicatrix,  so  as  to  become 
more  and  more  tilted  as  the  cicatrix  pjpands.  So,  too,  the  lens  is  sometimes 
drawn  out  of  its  place  by  exudates  in  rhe  vitreous,  which  attach  themselves  to 
its  posterior  surface  and  afterwara^lhrink.  Lastly,  the  dislocation  of  the  lens 
due  to  tumors  (gliomata  and  sarcomata)  pressing  upon  it  (Fig.  105)  may  be  also 
mentioned  in  this  connectim^' 

By  lenticonus  is  me^  ire,  usually  congenital,  anomaly  of  the  lens,  which 
presents  a  conical  prominence  upon  its  anterior  or  posterior  surface. 
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Anatomy. 

94.  The  vitreous  (corpus  vitreum)  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  gelati¬ 
nous  mass  which  fills  the  posterior  cavity  of  the  eye.  On  its  anterior 
aspect  it  has  a  depression  (the  fossa  patellaris),  in  which  rests  the  pos¬ 
terior  surface  of  the  lens.  By  its  other  aspects  the  vitreous  is  applied 
to  the  ciliary  body,  the  retina,  and  the  optic  nerve. 

The  vitreous  consists  of  a  clear  liquid  substance  inclosed  in  the 
meshes  of  an  equally  transparent  reticulum — the  framework  of  the 
vitreous.  It  is  traversed  from  behind  forward  by  a  canal,  its  central 
canal  (canalis  hyaloideus,  canalis  Cloqueti),  which  begins  at  the  papilla 
of  the  optic  nerve  and  extends  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens.  Dur¬ 
ing  foetal  life  the  hyaloid  artery  runs  in  this  canal ;  in  the  fully  devel¬ 
oped  eye  it  probably  serves  as  a  lymph  channel  (see  page  269).  The 
vitreous  contains  cells,  the  cells  of  the  vitreous,  which  #krae  a  varying 
(round  or  branched)  shape,  and  are  found  particularity*  i*s  outer  lay¬ 
ers.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles 
which  have  traveled  into  the  vitreous  (SchwaLt^^  The  external  en¬ 
velope  of  the  vitreous  is  formed  by  the  structj&giess  hyaloid  membrane. 
Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  Rs*A^elopment,  the  vitreous  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  watery — sa  ra*speak,  dropsical — connective 
tissue.  It  is  only  in  the  foetus  that>«Nias  vessels,  which  are  found  in 
its  outer  layer  (see  page  286).  In^lViully  developed  eye  the  vitreous 
is  destitute  of  vessels,  and  hem^^l  dependent  for  its  nutrition  upon 
the  surrounding  tissues,  pi^Spmfty  the  uvea.  Accordingly,  affections 
of  the  inner  membranes >$x^ne  eye,  such  as  retinitis  and  chorioiditis, 
always  result  in  an  im^Thption  of  the  vitreous. 

1.  Opaclfim — These  are  sometimes  small  and  sharply  circum¬ 
scribed,  so  ragtimes  of  large  size.  The  former,  which  make  their  ap- 
pearanosVmder  the  form  of  dots,  flocculi,  threads,  or  membranes,  are 
wlmtl^e  called  opacities  of  the  vitreous  in  the  narrower  sense  ( opaci - 
tcif^corporis  vitrei).  The  patient  himself  perceives  them  entoptically, 
<2>  481 
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seeing  black  specks  of  various  shape  (muscae  volitantes)  floating  before 
his  eyes  ( [myodesopsia :).*  In  addition,  there  is  a  diminution  of  the 
visual  acuity,  which  is  the  more  pronounced  the  more  marked  the 
opacities  are. 

The  cause  of  opacities  of  the  vitreous  are  generally  exudates  depos¬ 
ited  there  in  the  course  of  inflammations  of  the  uvea  or  retina ;  but 
haemorrhages,  taking  place  from  the  vessels  of  these  membranes  into 
the  vitreous,  either  spontaneously  or  as  the  result  of  injuries,  may  also 
give  rise  to  opacities  of  the  latter. 

The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  size  and  the  age  of  the  opacities. 
Eecent  opacities  of  the  vitreous  may  be  absorbed,  so  that  the  vitreous 
becomes  perfectly  clear  again.  Old  opacities,  on  the  contrary,  usually 
resist  all  treatment.  As  regards  extravasations  of  blood,  the  smaller 
ones  may  be  completely  absorbed,  but  large-sized  ones  always  leave 
considerable  and  permanent  opacities. 

The  treatment ,  which  is  successful  only  in  recent  cases,  consists  in 
the  employment  of  remedies  which  accelerate  absorption.  Among 
these  are  potassium  iodide  or  other  remedies  containing  iodine,  mer¬ 
cury,  diaphoretics,  and  mild  purgatives.  Of  the  last  named,  saline 
purgatives,  especially  the  saline  mineral  waters — e.  g.,  of  the  Kreuz- 
brunnen  of  Marienbad — are  particularly  employed.  Repeated  para¬ 
centesis  of  the  anterior  chamber  may  also  be  of  service  by  stimulating 
the  tissue  metamorphosis  of  the  eye  ;  and  subconjunctival  injections  of 
a  five-per-cent  salt  solution  (one  half  or  a  whole  syringeful)  are  said 
to  act  in  the  same  way.  *A 

Large-sized  exudates  which  sometimes  fill  thKgitreous  are  either 
of  plastic  or  purulent  nature,  and  are  found  imiNSfo-cyclitis,  chorioidi¬ 
tis,  and  panophthalmitis.  They  may  be  seenCn?  the  media  are  other¬ 
wise  clear  enough,  by  lateral  illuminatioi^km:ler  the  form  of  gray  or 
yellowish  masses  situated  behind  the<4£©  The  plastic  exudates  be¬ 
come  organized,  shrink  up,  and  thi^J$a&  to  atrophy  of  the  eyeball, 
while  the  purulent  exudates  are  fp&he  most  part  evacuated  externally, 
after  perforating  the  sclera,  and  r&miinate  in  phthisis  bulbi. 

2.  Liquefaction  of  the  Vitreous  (Synchisis  f  Corporis  Vitrei).— 
When  observing  opacities^r^ie  vitreous  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  we 
see  that  most  of  then^lgat  about  freely  in  the  vitreous.  It  follows 
from  this  that  the  ira© work  of  the  vitreous  must  have  been  destroyed, 
so  that  this  body  iWli  is  converted  into  a  perfectly  liquid  mass.  In 
operations  we+dfyn  have  an  opportunity  of  directly  convincing  our¬ 
selves  of  theQ^quefaction  of  the  vitreous,  which  we  see  flowing  out 
under  tl^EVm  of  a  viscid,  usually  yellow-colored  liquid.  Instead  of 
the  vi  being  liquefied  itself,  it  may  have  simply  an  accumulation 


'rom  fxvTa ,  a  fly,  and  ttyts,  vision ;  hence  properly  written  myiodesopsia. 
f  From  (tvv ,  together,  and  I  pour. 
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of  fluid  upon  its  surface  by  which  it  is  forced  away  from  the  retina. 
This  is  most  frequently  the  case  in  the  most  anterior  and  posterior 
divisions  of  the  vitreous  ( anterior  and  posterior  detachment  of  the  vit¬ 
reous  ;  see  v  and  h ,  Fig.  221).  Liquefaction  and  detachment  of  the 
vitreous,  like  opacities,  are  always  the  result  of  disease  of  the  adjacent 
membranes,  which  are  concerned  in  maintaining  the  nutrition  of  the 
vitreous — that  is,  they  are  found  in  retinitis,  chorioiditis,  myopia  of 
high  degree,  ectatic  eyes,  etc. 

The  most  important  consequence  of  liquefaction  of  the  vitreous  con¬ 
sists  in  the  gradual  diminution  in  volume,  which  the  altered  vitreous 
may  undergo,  an  occurrence  which  manifests  itself  in  a  diminished 
tension  of  the  eye.  In  such  cases,  detachment  of  the  retina  and  after¬ 
ward  even  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  may  supervene.  Another  consequence 
of  the  liquefaction  is  one  that  affects  the  zonula,  which  becomes  soft¬ 
ened  and  atrophic.  By  this  a  tremulous  condition  of  the  lens,  and 
later  on  even  its  spontaneous  dislocation  are  produced. 

3.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Vitreous. — These  usually  excite  violent 
inflammation — irido-cyclitis  or  jDanophthalmitis — by  which  the  eye  is 
destroyed.  In  exceptional  cases  it  happens  that  a  foreign  body  is  tol¬ 
erated,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  for  years,  either  free  or  enveloped  in  an 
exudate,  within  the  otherwise  clear  vitreous.  To  be  sure,  even  in  these 
cases  inflammation  may  set  in,  even  after  a  long  time  has  elapsed,  and 
destroy  the  eye.  Foreign  bodies  which  have  but  recently  entered  the 
vitreous  we  try  to  remove  as  soon  as  possible.  The  chief  ones  that 
afford  a  prospect  of  doing  this  successfully  are  chips  oi  iron,  since 
magnets  may  be  employed  for  their  removal  (see  page^Oj)  while  the 
removal  of  other  foreign  bodies  is  usually  effected  by  a  happy 
accident.  If  violent  inflammation  has  already  s^\h,  there  is  usually 
nothing  left  to  do  but  to  perform  enu  cleat  ion^^a  vert  a  sympathetic 
affection.  <Cj 

Among  foreign  bodies  in  the  broadejfsmiSe  may  also  be  reckoned 
lenses  luxated  into  the  vitreous  and  als^he  cysticercus,  both  of  which, 
like  foreign  bodies  in  the  proper  m©nng  of  the  word,  give  rise  to 
severe  inflammation.  The  cysticd0ps  may  be  removed  by  a  section 
made  in  the  sclera.  If  this  is^n©^one  in  season,  or  not  done  success¬ 
fully,  the  eye  is  gradually  de^Wed by  irido-cyclitis,  and  eventually  has 
to.  be  enucleated  on  accaiiu^ff  the  constantly  occurring  inflammatory 
attacks  and  of  the  dan^^f  sympathetic  inflammation. 

Of  the  hyaloid  arth^^iormally  the  only  thing  that  is  left  in  the  newborn 
infant  is  a  short  a»<xJender  cord,  which,  moreover,  disappears  during  the  first 
year  of  life.  J^gptionally,  however,  larger  remnants  of  the  artery  remain  for 
life.  A  jwrsiH^tynyaloid  artery  ordinarily  appears  under  the  form  of  a  gray  fila¬ 
ment  that  ^Vetches  from  the  papilla  out  into  the  vitreous,  and  may  even  reach  to 
the  po§^Hpr|pole  of  the  lens.  In  typical  cases  it  may  be  possible  to  demon- 
strata^  (^connection  between  the  filament  and  the  central  vessels  that  dip  down 
28 
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into  the  papilla,  and  in  this  demonstration  is  found  the  surest  means  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  this  remnant  of  foetal  life  and  pathological  opacities  of  the 
vitreous,  which  may  in  other  respects  have  a  similar  shape  and  position.  Some¬ 
times  instead  of  a  filament  a  wider  tubular  structure  is  observed,  extending  out 
from  behind  forward  in  the  axis  of  the  vitreous.  This  represents  the  hyaloid 
canal  (also  called  Cloquet's  canal),  whose  walls,  owing  to  some  abnormality  in 
their  structure,  are  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  This  congenital  anomaly, 
as  well  as  the  persistent  hyaloid  artery,  is  frequently  associated  with  opacities 
in  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lens  (posterior  polar  and  cortical  cataract).  In 
many  animals — e.  g.,  in  the  frog  and  in  many  snakes  and  fishes — the  vessels  of 
the  vitreous  persist  during  life. 

The  embryonic  vitreous  contains  a  great  abundance  of  cells,  and  is  hence 
opaque.  The  cells  afterward  disappear,  but  opaque  remnants  of  them  remain 
in  the  vitreous,  and  may  be  perceived  entoptically  as  muscce  volitantes.  These 
physiological  opacities  of  the  vitreous  appear  under  the  form  of  transparent  fila¬ 
ments  or  of  strings  of  pearls  or  of  small  flocculi,  which  move  not  only  with  the 
eye,  but  also  spontaneously.  We  see  this  very  readily  if  we  look  suddenly  upward 
and  then  hold  the  eye  still,  when  the  opacities  sink  slowly  down.  They  are  thus 
distinguished  from  the  entoptic  images  which  are  produced  by  opacities  in  the 
lens,  as  these  always  remain  in  the  same  place  in  the  field  of  view.  Physiologi¬ 
cal  muscse  volitantes  are  not  at  all  obvious,  so  that  most  men  are  not  aware  of 
their  existence  in  their  eyes.  To  perceive  them  we  look  at  a  uniformly  illumi¬ 
nated  surface— for  instance,  the  sky— through  a  stenopaeic  aperture  (a  minute  hole 
made  by  sticking  a  needle  through  a  piece  of  black  paper).  They  are  usually 
better  perceived  by  myopic  eyes.  As  soon  as  such  muscae  volitantes  become 
so  distinct  as  to  continually  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  and  to  become 
troublesome  to  the  patient,  they  excite  the  suspicion  of  their  being  pathological 
opacities  of  the  vitreous.  To  discover  them  the  ophthalmop^be  is  used.  If  we 
are  dealing  with  faint  opacities,  we  have  to  employ  a  plai&^Jiirror,  and  also  often 
artificial  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Seen  with  the  o^A^moscope,  opacities  of 
the  vitreous  appear  like  dark  dots  or  filaments  or  ^^abranes  floating  about  in 
the  vitreous.  Very  minute  opacities  afford  they^cmire  of  an  extremely  fine  stip¬ 
pling  of  the  vitreous  (“vitreous  dust  ”).  If  MlSSrpacities  are  still  more  minute, 
they  can  no  longer  be  perceived  as  discr^NlfcQnts ;  nothing  but  a  uniform  ob¬ 
scuration  of  the  fundus  is  observed  (diffusMrpacity  of  the  vitreous).  The  more 
numerous  the  opacities  are  the  more  the  fundus  appears,  the  pupil  at  the 
same  time  looking  redder  than  usual  (Sts  any  bright  background  appears  red  be¬ 
hind  a  cloudy  medium— e.  g.,  ttfetfsing  sun  on  a  cloudy  morning).  With  very 
dense  opacities,  nothing  is  g©£W|th  the  ophthalmoscope  but  a  feeble  red  reflec¬ 
tion  from  the  pupil,  or  th^wter  may  even  be  perfectly  dark. 

In  synchisis  scintiUaiiQ articles  are  seen  that  look  like  golden  spangles  float¬ 
ing  about  in  the  vitifcou^,  and  which  fall  like  a  shower  of  gold  to  the  bottom  of 
the  eye  when  thgeye  is  held  still.  These  are  formed  of  crystals  whose  sur¬ 
faces  being  sm^|lrreflect  the  light  strongly.  They  usually  consist  of  choles- 
terin,  someti^£)also  of  tyrosin,  margarin,  and  phosphates.  These  crystals  are 
sometir^^und  in  eyes  that  are  otherwise  healthy  (especially  in  elderly  people), 
withorhX^bsing  any  essential  disturbance  of  vision. 

dbacities  of  the  vitreous  are  exudates  which,  so  far  as  they  do  not  undergo 
Mftrp$ion,  become  organized  into  membranes,  cords,  or  even  pretty  large  masses 

Connective  tissue.  In  this  way  a  new  formation  of  blood-vessels  may  even 
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take  place,  which  run  from  the  retinal  vessels  into  the  vitreous,  and  can  be  ap¬ 
preciated  there  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  Exudates  in  the  vitreous  do 
not  originate  in  the  latter  itself,  but  from  an  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
(uvea  and  retina)  surrounding  it.  The  disturbance  of  vision  which  is  set  up  by 
a  recent  cyclitis,  chorioiditis,  or  retinitis,  is  in  large  part  attributable  to  the 
opacity  of  the  vitreous,  which  exists  at  the  same  time.  Primary  inflammation 
( hyalitis )  of  the  vitreous,  which  not  only  is  devoid  of  vessels,  but  also  contains 
scarcely  any  cellular  elements,  can  be  assumed  to  exist  in  only  a  very  few  cases 
— e.  g.,  when  a  small  foreign  body  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  vitreous,  and 
there  becomes  the  center  of  a  focus  of  inflammation. 

Opacities  also  form  as  the  result  of  haemorrhages  into  the  vitreous.  These 
occur  after  injuries  and  also  spontaneously  in  chorioiditis,  retinitis,  and  myopia 
of  high  degree,  and,  furthermore,  are  not  infrequent  in  old  people  with  athe¬ 
romatous  vessels.  Sometimes,  too,  in  eyes  which  are  otherwise  healthy  haemor¬ 
rhages  into  the  vitreous  are  observed,  which  appear  spontaneously,  recur  repeat¬ 
edly,  and  permeate  the  vitreous  so  thoroughly  that  even  quantitative  perception 
of  light  is  abrogated.  This  affection  is  observed  chiefly  in  young  men,  some¬ 
times  in  conjunction  with  frequent  attacks  of  epistaxis.  A  cause  for  the  re¬ 
peated  h36morrhages  is  usually  not  discoverable.  If  the  haemorrhages  recur  fre¬ 
quently,  the  vitreous  never  clears  up  again  perfectly,  but  masses  of  connective 
tissue  ultimately  form  in  it  which  may  become  vascularized ;  moreover,  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  retina  may  occur.  The  sight  is  thus  seriously  and  permanently 
affected  or  even  absolutely  annihilated  (cf.  §  96,  Retinitis  proliferans,  and 
Fig.  142). 

The  disturbance  of  vision  caused  by  opacities  of  the  vitreous  is  determined 
by  their  total  amount.  Isolated  flocculi  in  the  vitreous  may  coexist  with  nor¬ 
mal  visual  acuity.  When  the  opacities  are  numerous,  the  statement  is  often 
made  by  the  patients  that  their  sight  shows  great  variations  wiHton  short  peri¬ 
ods  of  time.  This  fact  is  also  noticed  when  tests  of  the  visio^aro  ^ade.  While 
at  first  the  patient,  wThen  placed  before  the  card  with  the  types,  does  not 
begin  to  see  the  large  letters,  he  can  sometimes  distinaeQb  even  the  small  let¬ 
ters  after  he  has  had  his  gaze  fixed  upon  them  for  ajjf&fty  long  time.  Then  all 
at  once  he  sees  much  worse  again.  This  comes  frp^Mtfe  mobility  of  the  opaci¬ 
ties,  which,  when  the  gaze  is  kept  steadily  a  long  time,  sink  to  the 

bottom  of  the  vitreous,  so  that  the  central  portions  of  the  latter  become  clear ; 
then  any  great  movement  of  the  eye  stirs  tl^p.  up  again. 

The  entozoa  occurring  in  the  vitreous  vare  the  Filaria  oculi  humani  and  the 
Cysticercus  cellulosae.  Of  the  former4^^ery  ^ew  cases  have  so  far  been  known. 
The  cysticercus  is  the  scolex  of  theJ^Jia  Solium.  Before  a  patient  can  have  a 
cysticercus,  the  eggs  must  first^^j&ito  his  stomach.  This  may  take  place  from 
the  fact  that  the  patient  hims£TM*arbors  in  his  intestine  a  taenia,  joints  of  which 
find  their  way  into  his  stomacjn  Here  they  are  digested  and  the  eggs  contained 
in  them  set  free.  Most  p!tfients,  however,  who  suffer  from  the  presence  of  a 
cysticercus  do  not  have  Jptaenia  themselves.  Hence,  the  eggs  of  the  taenia  must 
get  into  the  stom§^^from  outside  along  with  the  food  (and  most  frequently 
with  the  drinkira  water).  In  the  stomach  embryos  develop  from  the  eggs, 
having  hool$^^K)y  means  of  which  they  penetrate  the  stomach  walls  and  get 
into  the  bl<tod\essels.  The  blood  current  then  carries  them  into  different  parts 
of  the^tf^^where  they  again  leave  the  vessels,  bore  into  the  tissues,  and  there 
grC),^nrrcysticerci.  In  the  eye  the  cysticercus  first  develops  beneath  the  retina, 
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detaching  it  from  the  chorioid  (see  Fig.  146).  When  it  has  reached  a  certain 
size  it  perforates  the  retina  and  gets  into  the  vitreous ;  but  it  may  also  enter  the 
vitreous  directly,  without  preceding  detachment  of  the  retina.  In  the  vitreous 
the  cysticercus  becomes  visible  as  a  bluish-white  bladder.  If  the  head  and  neck 
are  drawn  in,  they  appear  under  the  form  of  a  brilliant  white  spot ;  but  if  they 
are  protruded  they  can  be  recognized  quite  distinctly,  and  it  is  even  possible  to 
make  out  in  the  head  the  suctorial  disks  and  the  crown  of  hooklets.  The  ani¬ 
mal  makes  spontaneous,  often  very  active,  movements.  It  is  rare,  however,  for 
the  cysticercus  to  be  seen  with  perfect  distinctness  wffien  in  the  vitreous.  For 
it  very  soon  forms  opacities  in  the  shape  of  membranes,  which  so  envelop  it  that 
nothing  can  be  discerned  through  them  but  a  dense  white  mass.  In  such  cases 
the  diagnosis  of  a  cysticercus  is  difficult,  and  can  indeed  be  made  with  certainty 
only  when  upon  long  and  attentive  observation  wTe  make  out  the  existence  of 
spontaneous  movements  taking  place  in  the  white  structure. 


CHAPTER  X. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  RETINA. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

95.  The  retina  is  a  thin  membrane  which  in  the  living  eye  is  per¬ 
fectly  transparent  and  of  a  purplish-red  color.  This  latter  depends 
upon  the  visual  purple  contained  in  the  rods  (Boll).  After  death  the 
retina  becomes  very  rapidly  opaque,  and,  as  at  the  same  time  the  visual 
purple  is  bleached  out  under  the  influence  of  light,  the  retina  in  the 
eye  of  a  cadaver  appears  under  the  form  of  a  very  frail  white  mem¬ 
brane.  In  the  living  retina,  too,  pathological  changes  manifest  them¬ 
selves  at  once  by  a  loss  of  transparency,  just  as  is  also  the  case  with  the 
other  transparent  tissues  like  the  cornea,  lens,  and  vitreous.  Thanks 
to  this  property,  we  discover  even  minute  alterations  in  these  organs 
very  early. 

There  are  two  points  that  are  particularly  prominent  in  the  retina 
when  in  situ.  One  is  a  small  white  disk,  which  lies  to  th^Ynner  side  of 
the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye,  and  frofn  which  the  ves^Ts, of  the  retina 
emanate ;  this  is  the  point  of  entrance  or  head  of  Tft&optic  nerve,  the 
papilla  nervi  optici.  The  second  spot  occupiesrCkcisely  the  posterior 
pole  of  the  eye,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  yellow  color.  It  is 

hence  called  the  yellow  spot,  the  macula  In  its  center  is  found 

a  small  depression,  the  fovea  of  tha  or  fovea  centralis  (/, 

Fig-  73).  X 

If  we  try  to  lift  the  retina  fronk-rhe  subjacent  chorioid  by  means 
of  a  forceps,  we  see  that  it  is  co  n^&ed  with  its  bed  only  at  two  places. 
One  of  these  is  the  head  of  th^S^tic  nerve,  the  other  is  the  anterior 
border  of  the  retina.  TheS^fiftfr  is  formed  by  a  zigzag  line,  and  hence 
bears  the  name  of  tYieftifoukerrata  ( o  0,  Fig.  73).  The  same  line  also 
represents  the  boundaKJoetween  the  chorioid  and  ciliary  body,  and 
extends  farther  fcft^prl  on  the  nasal  than  on  the  temporal  side.  Ex¬ 
cept  at  the  two  (0jots  just  named,  the  retina  everywhere  simply  lies 
upon  the  ch^H^h without  being  attached  to  it. 

A  hist  wl  examination  of  the  retina  shows  that  it  arises  from 
the  optiQVnerve,  the  fibers  of  which  spread  out  in  all  directions  and 
form  N0)  Innermost  layer  of  the  retina,  the  fiber  layer.  The  most 
extmaailayer,  that  of  the  rods  and  cones,  is  the  light-perceiving  stratum 
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of  the  retina.  For  the  rays  of  light  to  get  to  it,  they  must  pass  through 
all  the  other  layers,  since  these  are  placed  in  front  of  it.  Vision,  there¬ 
fore,  can  be  perfect  only  when  these  layers  are  absolutely  transparent,  so 
that  light  undergoes  regular  refraction  on  its  way  to  the  most  posterior 
(most  external)  stratum.  All  opacities  of  the  retina  consequently 
affect  the  sight,  even  though  the  terminal  percipient  elements  may  be 
perfectly  healthy. 

With  regard  to  the  minute  structure  of  the  retina,  which  is  very 
complicated,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  text-books  of  anatomy  and 
histology.  It  need  only  be  mentioned  here  that  the  retina  is  composed 
of  two  kinds  of  tissue,  the  nervous  tissue  and  the  supporting  tissue. 
The  function  of  the  latter  is  to  maintain  and  support  the  extremely 
delicate  nervous  tissue  in  the  proper  position,  and  also  to  insulate  the 
nervous  elements  from  one  another.  The  relative  proportion  of  the 
two  tissues  changes  in  inflammation  and  particularly  in  atrophy  of  the 
retina,  the  nervous  elements  being  destroyed  while  the  supporting 
tissue  becomes  increased  in  quantity,  so  that  the  retina  ultimately  con¬ 
sists  entirely  of  the  latter. 

The  depression  at  the  site  of  the  fovea  centralis  arises  from  a  thin¬ 
ning  of  the  retina,  the  inner  layers  of  the  latter  being  here  entirely 
absent.  Furthermore,  the  retinal  fovea  is  also  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  the  most  external  layer  here  consists  only  of  cones.  The  rods  do 
not  begin  until  at  the  border  of  the  macula  lutea,  and  as  we  pass  toward 
the  ora  serrata,  grow  more  and  more  numerous,  whila  the  number  of 
cones  diminishes  in  like  proportion. 

The  fovea  centralis  is  the  part  of  the  retina  t^Hias  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  perception.  And  so  when  we  wish  to  gjfcQw  precise  perception  of 
an  object,  we  so  adjust  our  eye  that  tlm^ipige  shall  fall  upon  the 
fovea ;  we  [“  sight  ”  or]  “  fix  ”  the  object*^* 

The  membrane  here  described — the^Jna,  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  word— develops  from  the  innelUa^r  of  the  secondary  ophthalmic 
vesicle  (page  284  and  Fig.  87  B,  rom  the  outer  layer  of  the  vesicle 

(2?,  Fig.  87  B)  is  developed  tte  pigment  epithelium,  which  therefore 
must,  on  embryological  groi^jfef  be  counted  in  with  the  retina  (in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  tejjjnC^f  ^  lies  upon  the  chorioid  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  retina,  a]pvvtecause  it  remains  behind  when  the  retina  is 
removed  from  the  fchorioid,  was  formerly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
latter.  The  collection  between  the  retina  and  pigment  epithelium 
consists  in  ttwKj??ct  that  the  cells  of  the  latter  send  minute  cilia-like 
processes  jp^between  the  rods  and  cones ;  in  these  processes  lie  the 
minutejAiQ^tals  of  the  brown  retinal  pigment. 

TmS^essation  of  the  retina  at  the  ora  serrata  is  apparent  only  ;  the 
mkMfecope  shows  that  under  a  simpler  form  it  extends  still  farther, 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  pupil.  It  therefore  lines  the  inner  surface 
jQf  the  ciliary  body  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris.  The  portion 
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of  the  retina  lying  upon  the  ciliary  body  is  called  the  pars  ciliaris  re - 
tince.  Wherever  this  extends,  the  external  layer  of  the  retina,  or  pig¬ 
ment  epithelium  (Figs.  74  and  75,  P),  is  more  darkly  pigmented,  so 
that  this  division  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  characterized  by  a  par¬ 
ticularly  dark  color  ( or ,  Fig.  73).  The  inner  layer  of  the  retina — the 
continuation  of  the  retina,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word — is  here 
reduced  to  a  single  stratum  of  cylindrical  cells  (Figs.  74  and  75,  0). 
At  the  spot  where  the  two  layers  of  the  retina  pass  over  upon  the  iris, 
the  difference  between  them  becomes  even  less  marked  than  before, 
since  now  the  cells  of  the  inner  layer  too  are  filled  with  pigment  gran¬ 
ules.  Thus  the  two  layers  in  conjunction  form  a  uniformly  pigmented 
stratum,  which,  as  the  pars  iridica  retinae  (retinal  pigment  layer  of 
the  iris),  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  up  to  the  margin  of 
the  pupil,  about  which  the  two  layers  turn  and  then  unite. 

The  retina  has  its  own  system  of  blood-vessels ,  which  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  separate  from  the  adjoining  system  of  ciliary  vessels.  It  is  formed 
by  an  expansion  of  the  arteria  and  vena  centralis  nervi  optici,  which 
break  up  into  branches  in  the  optic  papilla.  These  branches  subdivide 
in  the  retina  as  far  as  the  ora  serrata  without  anastomosing  together 
(see  Fig.  80,  a,  and  bx ;  Fig.  8  represents  the  branching  of  vessels 
in  the  retina  as  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope).  At  the  papilla  alone, 
minute  communications  exist  between  the  retinal  and  the  ciliary  vessels 
(see  page  268).  The  retinal  arteries  are  hence  to  be  regarded  as  ter¬ 
minal  arteries  (Cohnheim).  Consequently,  disturbances  of  circulation 
in  the  retina,  arising  from  contraction  or  plugging  of  a  ^ssel,  can  not 
be  compensated  for  by  means  of  a  collateral  circulate 

Within  the  retina,  the  vessels  lie  only  in  the  iprff^Klayers,  so  that 
the  external  layers  of  the  retina  are  non- vascular  ^miare  hence  in  part 
dependent  for  their  nutrition  upon  the  neq  gw  ►ing  chorio-capillaris. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  fovea  centralk^v&e  central  part  of  which 
contains  no  vessels  at  all,  while,  on  th^other  hand,  the  vascular  net¬ 
work  of  the  chorio-capillaris  is  here  p$fftmularly  dense. 

Function  of  the  Retina. — The  obj’e^rs  of  the  outer  world  throw  their 
images  upon  the  retina.  It  is  th^unction  of  the  latter  to  convert  the 
rays  of  light,  of  which  the  imajg»  are  composed,  into  nervous  stimuli. 
What  takes  place,  accordin§Mpl  a  transformation  of  one  sort  of  motion 
— the  vibrations  of  the^itfHhous  ether — into  another,  namely,  nervous 
excitation.  This  is  \mttout  doubt  simply  another  sort  of  motion  of 
such  a  nature  as  tp  ^transmissible  within  the  nerve  fibers  to  the  brain, 
o  —  * — ^-^iVnot  possessed  by  the  vibrations  of  the  luminous 

which  the  conversion  of  luminous  vibrations  into 
"occurs  is  the  rods  and  cones.  In  what  way  this  con- 
"  place  is  not  known,  but  we  do  know  that  a  part  of  the 


a  property  whic]j 
ether.  The  < 
nerve  exci 
version  tak^ 
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du 


icli  the  luminous  vibrations  represent,  is  used  up  in  the  pro- 


of  chemical  and  physical  changes,  which  we  are  able  to  follow. 
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The  chemical  changes  consist  in  the  transformation  of  the  visual  pur¬ 
ple,  contained  in  the  rods  and  which  was  discovered  by  Boll,  into  a 
colorless  substance  by  the  action  of  light  (Kuhne).  It  is  very  probable 
that  besides  the  visual  purple  still  other  “visual  substances” — i.  e., 
substances  which  undergo  chemical  changes  under  the  influence  of 
light — exist  in  the  retina,  but  that  such  changes  are  not  accompanied 
by  alterations  of  color,  and  have  accordingly  thus  far  escaped  discovery. 
The  physical  changes  partly  consist  in  variations  in  the  strength  of 
the  electric  current  that  normally  passes  from  the  retina  to  the  brain 
(Holmgren),  partly  are  motile  phenomena  of  a  less  subtle  sort,  which 
we  perceive  both  in  the  cells  of  the  pigment  epithelium  and  in  the  rods 
and  cones.  In  the  cells  of  the  pigment  epithelium,  the  pigment  gran¬ 
ules,  when  the  eye  is  in  the  dark — that  is,  in  a  condition  of  rest — lie  in 
the  most  posterior  part  of  the  cell  close  to  the  nucleus ;  but  if  light  im¬ 
pinges  upon  the  retina,  these  granules  push  their  way  forward  into  the 
cilialike  processes  which  extend  between  the  rods  and  cones.  In  the 
rods  and  cones  themselves,  a  process  of  contraction  combined  with  short¬ 
ening  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  light. 

I.  Inflammation  of  the  Retina. 


4? 


96.  The  retina  is  often  the  seat  of  disturbances  of  circulation,  such 
as  anaemia  and  hyperaemia,  which  latter  frequently  gives  rise  to  haemor¬ 
rhages  into  it.  The  most  extreme  degrees  of  disturbance  of  circulation 
occur  in  consequence  of  embolism  of  the  central  artery  and  thrombosis 
of  the  central  vein.  In  both  cases  the  affected  eye  is^iWle  blind. 

Inflammation  of  the  retina  (retinitis)  is  characf^met  first  of  all  by 
a  diffused  cloudiness  of  the  organ.  The  clouding  varies  very  greatly 
in  intensity,  although  in  general  it  is  greatest  4ffkuie  vicinity  of  the  pa¬ 
pilla,  because  here  the  retina  is  thickest.v^nsequently,  the  outlines 
of  the  papilla  become  indistinct  and  thu  weasels  in  the  retina  hazy.  In 
addition,  circumscribed  exudates  occhrjj^  Hie  retina,  usually  under  the 
form  of  brilliant-white,  sharply  d&jied  maculae.  Retinitis  is  always 
associated  with  hyperaemia  of  th^j^tina,  evidenced  by  distention  and 
tortuosity  of  the  vessels,  andi^ften  also  by  extravasations  of  blood. 
Owing  to  the  passage  of  th&*expdate  from  the  retina  into  the  vitreous, 
opacities  of  the  vitreouSA^produced. 

The  function  of  ihd0Hina  is  impaired  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
and  extent  of  the  ^^ammation.  In  the  lightest  cases  vision  may  be 
normal,  so  that  tfe  patients  complain  simply  of  the  presence  of  a  light- 
colored  cloud/ftpore  their  eyes.  But  for  the  most  part  vision  is  very 
consider^  uced,  both  because  of  the  changes  in  the  retina  itself 

and  be^awe  of  the  accompanying  opacities  in  the  vitreous.  Circum¬ 
scribed  raudates  cause  fixed  scotomata  in  the  field  of  vision. 

course  of  retinitis  is  always  pretty  sluggish.  It  is  only  in  the 
<T  test  cases  that  the  inflammation  abates  completely  within  a  few 
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weeks,  and  then  the  visual  acuity  may  once  more  become  perfectly  nor¬ 
mal.  But  for  the  most  part  it  takes  several  months  for  all  the  inflam¬ 
matory  symptoms  to  disappear  from  the  retina,  while  the  sight  remains, 
permanently  impaired.  Severe  and,  more  particularly,  recurrent  in- 


Fig.  135.— Retinitis  Albuminurica. 


The  clouding  of  the  retina  is  most  pronounced  in  the  region  of  the  papilla,  whfcre  it  exhibits  a 
fine  radial  striation,  and  completely  veils  the  margin  of  the  nerve.  FurfcffoAnore.  even  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  papilla,  the  retinal  clouding  covers  is^htted  portions  of  the 
vessels,  and  especially  the  distended  veins,  with  a  delicate  haze,  so  vessels  in  these 

places  look  brighter.  *  Surrounding  the  papilla  are  found  rounded^lfcffMantly  white  spots  of 
exudation  and  numerous  dark-red,  radially  striate  haemorrhagesff^Jire  latter  lie  mainly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  larger  retinal  vessels,  and  in  part  covqfT^em.  From  this  fact  and 
from  their  striate  appearance,  it  cai  >to  the  most  anterior  layer 

of  the  retina — the  nerve-fiber  layei  ila  lutea  is  seen  a  group  of 

small  white  specks,  which  combine  t  racteristic  of  retinitis  albu¬ 
minurica.  In  the  present  case  this  i  ind  above  it  is  a  somewhat 


larger  spot,  produced  by  the  coalescence  or  severaijsmi 


flammations  of  the  retina  lead  to  atropjK  of  it,  pigmentation  frequent¬ 
ly  occurring  at  the  same  time  (throng^r  migration  of  pigment  from  the 


pigment  epithelium).  When  atMjpny  of  the  retina  has  once  made  its 
appearance,  the  sight  is  alw^^pMftshed,  either  completely  or  all  except 
a  small  remnant,  and  its  re]^Sa£ion  is  no  longer  possible. 

In  the  etiology  of  rtfCfr&fe,  general  affections  play  the  principal  part. 
Retinitis  appears  but  ra*«y  as  a  local  lesion,  although  it  does  so  some¬ 
times,  as  when  it  d$MJs  in  consequence  of  dazzling ;  in  most  cases  it  is 


simply  the  symn(0h  of  an  internal  disease,  to  the  discovery  of  which 
we  are  oft  \by  our  finding  the  retinitis.  Among  such  general  dis¬ 
eases  are,  all,  albuminuria,  diabetes,  leucaemia,  syphilis,  and  dis¬ 


eases  are. 


eases  of^he  vascular  system.  In  such  cases  the  inflammation  of  the 
retinl^j^uVially  bilateral. 

treatment  must  be  directed  both  against  the  causal  lesion  and 
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against  the  local  affection  of  the  retina  as  well.  The  first  indication  is 
most  readily  fulfilled  in  cases  of  syphilitic  retinitis,  where  an  energetic 
treatment  by  inunction  in  most  cases  results  in  rapid  improvement. 
The  symptomatic  treatment  consists  in  the  prevention  of  all  injury  to 
the  eye  by  keeping  the  patient  from  every  kind  of  work  and  by  pro¬ 
tecting  the  eye  from  too  bright  light  either  through  the  use  of  dark 
glasses  or  in  severe  cases  by  confinement  in  a  darkened  room.  To 
combat  the  inflammation,  and  also  to  cause  resorption  of  the  exudate 
and  restoration  of  the  transparency  of  the  vitreous,  mercury,  potassium 
iodide  (both  remedies  being  used  in  non-syphilitic  as  well  as  in  syphi¬ 
litic  cases),  saline  purgatives,  and  diaphoretic  treatment  are  employed. 

Before  we  go  more  minutely  into  the  subject  of  pathological  changes  in  the 
retina,  we  must  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  a  congenital  anomaly  which  by 
the  inexperienced  is  frequently  considered  pathological.  This  is  the  presence 
of  medullated  nerve  fibers  in  the  fiber  layer  of  the  retina.  The  normal  retina  is 


Fig 


. 


Nerve  Fibers.  (After  Jager.) 

oloration,  representing  the  physiological  excavation, 
surrounded  by  an  irregular  chorioidal  ring,  while  the 
3  by  the  white  fibrous  masses  that  arise  from  them. 
;els,  and  especially  the  two  arteries  running  outward 
ipheral  borders  the  white  masses  break  up  into  fibers. 


The  papilla  shows  in  its  center 
The  temporal  border  of  th 
upper  and  lower  borders  ai 
These  in  places  cover  tha^  „ 
and  downward.  At  tbwii\^>ip 

perfectly  transpargjt,oecause  the  optic-nerve  fibers  lose  their  medullary  sub¬ 
stance  before  pj through  the  lamina  cribrosa,  and  hence  when  inside  of 
the  retina  itsqfi^re  transparent ;  but  in  exceptional  cases  after  passing  through 
the  lamjfl^A^brosa  they  regain  their  medullary  substance  through  more  or  less 
of  theiralyfcent.  (In  many  animals — e.  g.,  in  rabbits — this  is  the  rule.)  Since 
the  nfcdmlated  fibers  are  opaque,  there  is  found  in  these  places  a  brilliant-white 
^^^v^iich  is  contiguous  with  the  edge  of  the  papilla  and  splits  up  at  its  pe- 
^ripRery  into  white  fibers,  so  as  to  have  a  flamelike  look.  Such  spots  are  found 
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most  frequently  at  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  papilla  (Fig.  136),  but 
may  also  surround  the  papilla  completely,  in  which  case  the  latter,  owing  to 
the  effect  of  contrast,  appears  of  a  strikingly  dark  red.  In  rare  cases  white 
spots,  formed  of  medullated  fibers,  lie  within  the  papilla  itself,  or  conversely  at 
a  distance  from  it  and  in  the  transparent  retina.  The  retinal  vessels  are  in 
places  covered  by  the  masses  of  white  fibers.  The  vision  of  such  eyes  is  often 
reduced,  and  Mariotte’s  blind  spot  enlarged. 

Hypercemia  of  the  retina  may  be  either  of  arterial  or  of  venous  nature.  The 
former  accompanies  all  inflammations  of  the  retina  and  also  of  the  neighboring 
tissues,  particularly  the  uvea,  and  is  characterized  by  a  quite  pronounced  dis¬ 
tention  and  tortuosity  of  the  arteries.  Venous  hyperaemia  manifests  itself  by 
dilatation  and  great  tortuosity  of  the  veins,  while  the  arteries  are  often  thinner 
than  usual.  It  is  produced  most  frequently  by  plugging  of  the  veins  (see 
Thrombosis,  page  447)  or  by  their  compression.  The  compression  is  mostly 
located  in  the  optic  papilla,  as  in  the  case  of  glaucoma,  where  the  increased 
intra-ocular  tension  squeezes  the  veins  down  into  the  excavated  papilla,  or  in 
the  case  of  optic  neuritis,  in  which  the  swelling  of  the  papilla  compresses  the 
veins.  In  orbital  tumors  it  is  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  that  is  compressed. 
Venous  hyperemia  also  occurs  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  general  venous  con¬ 
gestion,  particularly  in  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Ancemia  of  the  retina  may  either  develop  suddenly  or  gradually.  Its  sudden 
development  may  take  place  as  a  result  of  occlusion  of  the  vessels  (hence,  above 
all,  in  embolism  of  the  central  artery)  or  through  their  compression,  as  in  the 
case  of  sudden  increase  of  tension.  Spasm  of  the  retinal  arteries  also  occurs, 
particularly  in  acute  poisoning  by  quinine — that  is,  in  cases  in  which  large  doses 
of  quinine  have  been  administered,  sudden  blindness  (and  usually  deafness,  too) 
sometimes  supervene.  The  blindness  abates  again,  but  a  certain  degree  of  en- 
feeblement  of  sight,  and  more  particularly  a  contraction  of  thasffcld  of  vision, 
generally  remain.  Ophthalmoscopically,  we  find  pallor  of  thMptii  nerve,  and 
as  a  special  feature  a  very  great  attenuation  of  the  retinaL^j^els.  Much  more 
frequent  than  acute  anaemia  of  the  retina  is  that  form  ^^naemia  which  sets  in 
gradually  as  a  consequence  of  retinal  atrophy.  Tlje^^j^els  of  the  retina  then 
either  become  simply  attenuated  (Fig.  143)  or  th^Nget  to  be  surrounded  by 
white  bands,  the  result  of  thickening  of  th/’v^S^l  walls,  while  the  column 
of  blood  simultaneously  becomes  narrowedtoe^misculitis  retinae).  Ultimately 
the  vessels  may  disappear  altogether  frojfl^he  retina  or  may  be  transformed 
into  white  strands  empty  of  blood. 

Hyperaemia  of  the  retina  leads  production  of  haemorrhages  into  its 

substance.  Extravasations  of  bl(gjJkh|)so  the  retina  are  frequently  found  on  ex¬ 
amination,  and  occur  in  all  &)jrap*of  sizes  and  shapes.  They  form  dark-red 
patches  that  contrast  wiUi*t^e^)righter  red  of  the  fundus.  If  they  lie  in  the 
fiber  layer  of  the  retina  \iej  have  striate  or  flamelike  shapes,  because  the  ex¬ 
uded  blood  spreads  alo«"  tlie  fibers  (Figs.  135  and  141).  Hemorrhages  situated 
in  the  deeper  layers^^jme  retina  or  between  it  and  the  chorioid  are  of  rounded 
or  irregular  shap^XFig.  140).  In  the  region  of  the  macula  large  disk-shaped 
extravasatiouS^Sfcietimes  occur,  which  are  situated  not  in  the  retina,  but  be¬ 
tween  it  ai^vte  vitreous  (preretinal  or  subhyaloid  haemorrhage  (Fig.  137). 
The  resqlAof  this  is  that  the  retinal  tissue  suffers  no  injury  from  the  haemor- 
tjiat  after  the  resorption  of  the  blood  the  vision  becomes  normal 
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The  extravasations  are  most  frequently  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
larger  vascular  trunks.  The  causes  of  retinal  haemorrhages  are — 

1.  General  fragility  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  This  is  found  very  fre¬ 
quently  in  old  people  with  atheromatous  vessels,  particularly  if  they  have  a 


Fig.  137.— Preretinal  Haemorrhage. 

This  represents  the  right  eye  of  an  elderly  woman.  The  eye,  in  consom^ce  with  its  mjTopia, 
shows  a  broad  white  crescent  at  the  temporal  border  of  its  papilla^  dpNIhe  latter  also  has  a 
pretty  large  physiological  excavation.  The  retinal  arteries  are^%  tortuous,  the  veins 
normal.  The  middle  of  the  fundus  is  occupied  by  a  large  haemc^uige,  covering  the  region 
of  the  macula  lutea,  and  extending  upward  as  far  as  the  sunanSc/temporal  vessels,  which 
are  partially  concealed  by  it.  The  lower  part  of  the  haemor»Hagfe  is  dark  red,  and  is  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  sharp  horizontal  line  from  the  upper,  pale-redJkn>ion.  This  division  into  two 
parts  is  caused  by  the  settling  of  the  blood-corpuscles  to  ftEV \ottom  of  the  still  fluid  blood. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  large  haemorrhage,  especially  afWfcs-Oipper  and  inner  borders,  lie  nu¬ 
merous  small  spots  of  blood.  These  extend  up  to  and  upon  the  white  crescent  adjoining 
the  optic  nerve  and  up  to  the  superior  temporal  From  these  vessels  is  derived  the 

extravasated  blood,  which,  after  breaking  through  ili^  limitans  interna  of  the  retina,  gets 
between  the  latter  and  the  vitreous,  and  sinks^ovSMro  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea,  where 
even  in  the  normal  eye  the  connection  betweef^he  retina  and  the  vitreous  is  the  least. 

o 

heart  lesion  at  the  same  time.  In  cases  the  retinal  haemorrhages  are  not 
infrequently  the  precursors  of  cereal  apoplexy. 

2.  Local  disease  of  the  Vessels  or  of  the  adjacent  vessels  of  the  cho- 

rioid.  Under  this  head  n^^be  reckoned  those  haemorrhages  which  occur  so 
frequently  in  excessive^*niyopic  eyes  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot.  With 
the  occurrence  of  such  a^maemorrhage  central  vision  is  often  permanently  de¬ 
stroyed. 

3.  Overdisten^^ft  of  the  blood-vessels  by  circulatory  disturbances,  such  as 
active  and  ms^^hyperaemia  of  the  retina  and  embolism  of  the  central  artery  or 
thrombosi^^ibe  central  vein  or  of  their  branches.  In  newborn  infants  retinal 
haemorrhage?  are  frequently  found  as  a  consequence  of  the  disturbances  of  cir- 
culak^nywjiich  occur  within  a  child’s  skull  during  the  act  of  birth.  In  this 
ca&^o^f,  furthermore,  belong  the  retinal  haemorrhages  which  very  frequently 
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take  place  in  glaucomatous  eyes  as  a  result  of  iridectomy.  Moreover,  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  retinal  haemorrhage  adduced  under  the  next  head  may  in  part  be  caused 
by  stoppage  of  the  smaller  vessels — e.  g.,  the  haemorrhages  in  sepsis  by  emboli 
composed  of  masses  of  fungi. 

4.  Altered  composition  of  the  blood  making  its  influence  felt  upon  the  walls 
of  the  vessels.  Under  this  head  belong  retinal  haemorrhages  in  extreme  anaemia, 
particularly  in  pernicious  anaemia,  in  leucaemia,  scurvy,  purpura,  sepsis,  albu¬ 
minuria,  diabetes,  oxaluria,  intermittent  fever,  relapsing  fever,  icterus,  poison¬ 
ing  by  phosphorus,  extensive  burns  of  the  skin,  etc. 

5.  Rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  due  to  trauma. 

Retinal  haemorrhages  undergo  resorption  very  slowly,  requiring  for  this 
weeks  and  months,  during  which  they  are  frequently  seen  to  take  on  a  white 
color  (Fig.  139).  They  ultimately  disappear  without  leaving  a  trace  of  their 
presence  or  they  leave  decolorized  whitish,  rarely  pigmented,  spots  in  the 
fundus.  Whether  a  scotoma  is  left  at  the  affected  spot  or  not  depends 
upon  the  degree  to  which  the  haemorrhage  has  lacerated  the  tissue  of  the 
retina. 

Embolism  of  the  central  artery  was  first  observed  by  Von  Graefe.  The  patient 
is  made  aware  of  his  disorder  by  sudden  and  complete  blindness,  which  appears 
at  once  upon  the  obliteration  of  the  artery.  If  immediately  afterward  an  ex¬ 
amination  is  made  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  signs  of  an  extreme  arterial 
anaemia  of  the  retina  are  found  (Fig.  138).  The  larger  arteries  are  narrowed 
down  to  thin  filaments,  the  smaller  ones  become  invisible.  The  veins,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  markedly  contracted  except  upon  the  papilla  itself ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  appears  paler.  Within  a  short  time,  often  within  a  few  hours,  the  retina, 
becoming  dead,  loses  its  transparency.  It  becomes  of  an  opaque  milky  white, 
most  markedly  so  in  the  vicinity  of  the  papilla  and  of  the  fovea  centralis. 
Owing  to  this  opacity  the  outlines  of  the  papilla  are  obscured,  apdXon  the  other 
hand,  fine  ramifications  of  the  retinal  vessels,  such  as  ordinail^Nm’^  not  visible 
with  the  ophthalmoscope,  come  into  view  in  the  vicinity  ie  fovea,  where 
they  stand  out  with  great  distinctness  upon  the  white  bqp^ound.  At  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  center  of  the  fovea  is  a  vivid  >t  presenting  a  strong 

contrast  with  the  cloudy-white  ground.  There  has^een  much  discussion  as  to 
whether  this  is  a  haemorrhage,  or  is  caused  by/flTbjJfapt  that  in  the  region  of  the 
fovea  centralis  the  red  chorioid  is  seen  thr®ugh*fcne  clouded  retina  because  the 
latter  is  thinnest  in  this  spot — the  red  of  tbO* 
particularly  pronounced  from  contrast  witlrotf  e 


ig  chorioid  being  supposed  to  appear 
e  white  and  hazy  tissues  surround¬ 


ing  it.  I  have  repeatedly  convinced nfa^lf  that  both  explanations  may  be  true. 
I  saw  this  particularly  well  markejyuySpne  case  in  which  several  bright-red  re¬ 
cent  haemorrhages  were  placed^J&wgside  of  the  dark-red  spot  that  was  due  to 
the  effect  of  contrast.  Ci 

After  some  days  the  retinal  vessels  fill  up  again.  Then  a  peculiar  phenome¬ 
non  is  sometimes  obserxec^  In  some  sets  of  the  vessels  (particularly  the  veins) 
the  blood  column  am*SjQ  to  be  broken  up  into  short  sections  separated  by  clear 
interspaces,  and  th^^hole  column  makes  jerking  movements,  sometimes  in  the 
sense  of  the  blood  current,  sometimes  in  the  reverse  direction.  In  the 

course  of  th^  fallowing  weeks  the  cloudiness  of  the  retina  vanishes ;  the  retina 
regains  itsltrahsparency,  but  becomes  perfectly  atrophic.  The  optic  papilla  is 
now  \%hH^\nd  sharply  outlined,  the  blood-vessels  both  upon  the  papilla  and 
ie  r&nna  ; 


in  tiie  f 


,  are  scanty,  thin,  filamentous,  and  often  bordered  by  white  lines; 
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many  of  the  finer  vascular  twigs  become  completely  invisible.  The  blindness 
persists  and  is  permanent. 

Instead  of  affecting  the  central  artery,  the  embolism  may  affect  only  a  branch 
of  it.  In  that  case  the  visible  alterations  are  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  ret¬ 
ina  which  draws  its  blood  supply  from  the  obliterated  vessel.  The  blindness, 
too,  corresponds  then  simply  to  the  part  of  the  retina  that  is  diseased — that  is, 
appears  under  the  form  of  a  defect  in  the  visual  field,  one  half  of  the  latter  or  a 
sector  of  it  being  destroyed.  Even  in  embolism  of  the  central  artery  itself  a 
small  portion  of  the  retina  may  retain  its  functional  power.  This  is  the  case 
when  cilio-retinal  vessels  from  the  vascular  circle  of  Zinn  are  distributed  to  the 
retina  (see  page  268).  In  ophthalmoscopic  examination  such  vessels  can  be  rec- 


Fig.  138. 


-Embolism  __  _ _ ,  _ 

on  Observation  in  a  Woman  affected  wu 


ro  the  Date 

6rtic  Aneurism. 


The  whitish  haze  over  the  retina  obscures  the  outline^HTtajpapilla  and  the  initial  portions  of  the 
vessels  arising  from  it.  The  arteries  are  alread.wiet^iNilled  than  they  were,  although  they 
still  are  below  the  normal  in  this  respect.  Tte  veiiur  have  a  very  uneven  caliber,  the  latter 
in  general  increasing  toward  the  periphery.Xln  the  large  veins,  running  upward  and  out¬ 
ward  and  downward  and  outward,  the  bloo(/THnSmn  is  seen  to  be  broken  up  into  short  sepa¬ 
rate  sections.  The  vicinity  of  the  fovea  cenVyjlis  is  covered  with  a  dense  whitish  haze,  upon 


which  the  finest  ramifications  of  the  > 
between  them  and  the  main  vesselsj 
the  fovea  centralis  is  occupied  by  ^ 
represents  the  chorioid  showing  tb 


;els  stand  out  distinctly,  although  the  connection 
)  places  concealed  by  the  haze.  The  mid  point  of  t 
which  is  dark  red  with  a  light  center,  and  which 
;he  haze. 


ognized  from  the  way  in^tfu&irthey  are  seen  to  arise,  which  is  by  a  hook-shaped 
extremity  from  the  bor^erif the  papilla  (Fig.  81).  These  vessels,  which  receive 
their  blood  from  th exhort  posterior  ciliary  arteries,  are  of  course  unaffected  by 
embolism  of  the  artery,  and  hence  the  region  of  the  retina  that  is  sup¬ 

plied  by  them,  .and  which  lies  between  the  papilla  and  macula,  retains  its  func¬ 
tional  pow^  . 

Emboft^^occurs  in  all  those  disorders  which  give  rise  to  the  entrance  of 
clots  iq^Athe  circulation,  and  above  all  in  affections  of  the  heart.  The  possi- 
bilitVpij®  cure  exists  only  in  very  recent  cases,  before  the  death  of  the  retina 
hsfc&^aRen  place.  The  retina  might  then  regain  its  function  if  we  could  succeed 
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in  restoring  the  circulation  in  it.  The  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  is  for  us  to  try  to  drive  the  plug  lodged  in  the  central  artery  on  into  its 
smaller  branches,  where  it  will  do  less  harm.  With  this  object  in  view,  we 
evacuate  the  aqueous  by  paracentesis  of  the  cornea.  In  consequence  of  the  sud¬ 
den  diminution  of  intra-ocular  tension  thus  produced,  the  blood  tends  to  flow 
into  the  eye  in  increased  quantity,  and  may  thus  push  the  embolus  forward  if 
it  is  not  too  tightly  fixed  in  its  position.  In  addition,  we  try  to  favor  the  wash¬ 
ing  away  of  the  embolus  by  performing  massage  of  the  eye.  In  this  way  it  has 
been  possible  to  restore  the  circulation  in  the  retina,  and  with  it  the  sight  in 
some  few  cases,  in  which  the  lesion  was  still  very  recent. 

What  is  known  clinically  under  the  name  of  embolism  of  the  retinal  arteries 
corresponds  to  those  cases  in  which  there  are  no  infected  emboli  in  question; 
hence,  no  inflammation  occurs,  but  only  the  results  of  the  mechanical  cutting  off 
of  the  blood  supply.  The  retina,  being  no  longer  nourished,  simply  dies.  It 
does  not  indeed  become  necrotic,  because  it  still  obtains  a  supply  of  nourish¬ 
ment  from  the  adjacent  chorio-capillaris  of  the  chorioid,  although  this  does  not 
suffice  to  maintain  the  function  of  the  retina.  But  infectious  emboli  also  may 
get  into  the  retinal  arteries,  as  sometimes  happens  in  pyremia.  Then  a  suppu¬ 
rative  retinitis  develops,  the  suppuration  from  which  extends  to  the  other  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  eyeball,  so  that  the  clinical  picture  of  panophthalmitis  is  produced. 
These  cases  accordingly  run  a  course  just  like  that  of  metastatic  chorioiditis  (see 
page  347). 

The  ophthalmoscopic  picture  of  embolism  is  the  expression  of  changes 
which  set  in  when  the  supply  of  arterial  blood  is  cut  off  from  the  retina.  It  is 
hence  not  confined  to  embolism  of  the  central  artery,  but  is  found  in  occlusion 
of  it  in  general,  due  to  other  causes  as  well.  Among  these  causes  belong  throm¬ 
bosis  of  the  artery,  and  possibly  also  spasm  of  it,  in  case  it  lasts  long  enough  *, 
furthermore,  also  compression  of  the  artery  within  the  trunk  of  klA  optic  nerve 
consequent  upon  haemorrhage  or  inflammatory  infiltration  inX^e  Fatter;  and, 
finally,  a  solution  of  the  continuity  of  the  artery  occurring  w®^  the  optic  nerve 
is  cut  or  torn  through  in  front  of  the  point  where  the  cerfft^vessels  enter  it. 

Thrombosis  of  the  central  vein,  which  was  first  ^a^Jpnically  demonstrated 
by  Michel,  is  characterized  by  an  enormous  distentw^of  all  the  retinal  veins- 
with  blood,  while  the  arteries  are  so  attenuatdfTSJS^o  be  scarcely  discoverable 
(Fig.  139).  The  blood  escapes  from  the  turgddVefns  at  many  spots,  so  that  the 
entire  fundus  is  covered  with  haemorrhages*-o(Fhese  keep  recurring  again  and 
again,  and  with  their  recurrence  the  sight  wliich  from  the  start  was  greatly  re¬ 
duced  is  at  length  utterly  destroyed,  .^fejke  embolism,  thrombosis,  too,  may  be 
confined  to  a  branch  of  the  centraLdaipS  in  which  case  also  the  changes  in  the 
fundus  are  present  only  in  tha*^ismct  of  the  retina  which  corresponds  to  the 
region  of  distribution  of  tlm  qpyhded  vein. 

Thrombosis  of  the  cefrffrjrvein  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  elderly  per¬ 
sons  suffering  from  a  carcmc  affection  or  from  atheroma  of  the  vessels ;  but 
an  inflammation  in  £he*Sbit  may  also  lead  to  thrombosis  of  the  central  vein, 
probably  through  thQjbvelopment  in  the  orbital  veins  of  thromboses,  which  sub¬ 
sequently  exte^fl^feft)  the  central  vein.  In  this  way  cases  of  blindness  are  some¬ 
times  produ<w^*r  the  course  of  facial  erysipelas.  The  erysipelatous  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  iskiu  has  a  tendency  to  penetrate  in  spots  into  the  deeper  parts,  and 
there  either  infiltrations  or  phlegmons.  Hence,  abscesses  of  the  lids, 

abscfcsseWn  the  orbit,  and,  through  transmission  to  the  brain,  even  purulent 
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meningitis,  are  observed  as  sequels  of  facial  erysipelas.  If,  then,  a  case  of  ery¬ 
sipelas  is  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit,  it 
is  sometimes  found,  after  the  erysipelas  has  run  its  course  and  the  swelling  of 
the  lids  has  abated,  that  the  eye  is  blind.  The  ophthalmoscope  shows  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve  with  extreme  attenuation  of  the  blood-vessels.  According  to 
an  observation  of  Knapp’s,  we  are  dealing  in  this  case  with  a  thrombosis  of  the 
central  vein,  consequent  upon  the  inflammation  of  the  retrobulbar  cellular  tissue. 
The  blindness  that  is  due  to  erysipelas  may  affect  both  eyes. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  separate  forms  classified  with  reference  to  their 
etiology,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  it  is  very  rare  indeed  for  this  inflammation 
to  remain  confined  strictly  to  the  retina,  the  fact  being  that  it  usually  implicates 


Fig. 


139.— Thrombosis  of  the  Central  Vein.  Present  : 

Fifty-two  Years  of  Agb 


urteen  Days  in  a  Man 


The  outlines  of  the  papilla  are  concealed  partly  by  a  graj^Jf^te  opacity,  partly  by  radially  dis¬ 
posed  haemorrhages.  The  retinal  arteries  are  attenuated;  the  retinal  veins  are  unusually 
broad  and  tortuous,  and  are  filled  with  blackishn^oNr  In  many  places  the  vessels  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  extravasations  of  blood,  and  hence  ^pekrnnterrupted.  The  haemorrhages  are 
extremely  numerous,  have  a  dark-red,  almost  t?mck,  color,  and  are  either  radiately  striate 
or  irregularly  rounded  in  shape.  A  few  of  thewhaemorrhages  have  taken  on  a  brilliant- white 
hue  in  their  center.  This  is  particularly  tnsrble  in  the  large  patches  of  blood  lying  outside 
of  the  macula  lutea.  The  retina,  whereveN#  is  not  occupied  by  haemorrhages,  is  clouded, 
and  of  a  faint-gray  color.  Jb 

the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  If  this  implication  is  present  to  a  marked 

degree  we  call  the  case  on^^  neuro-retinitis.  We  use  the  same  term  when  an 


inflammation  that  stitffS  pp«nn  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve  extends  out  into  the 
retina.  With  regardX^its  etiology,  therefore,  neuro-retinitis  is  at  one  with 


retinitis  on  the  ofi^Cfelnd  and  with  neuritis  on  the  other.  A  similar  relation  ex¬ 


ists  between  re^Tfepis  and  chorioiditis.  An  inflammation  that  affects  predomi¬ 
nantly  the  layers  of  the  retina,  adjoining  the  chorioid,  will  scarcely  run 

its  cour^^^Niout  implicating  the  chorioid  too.  Of  this  syphilitic  retinitis 
affords^a  vk^  evident  example.  Conversely  it  is  obvious  that  chorioiditis  can  not 
exist^^thout  the  portions  of  the  retina  immediately  adjacent  participating  in 
^eybcess.  From  an  anatomical  standpoint  every  chorioiditis  is  a  retino-cho- 
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rioiditis  (or  chorio-retinitis ),  although  we  generally  do  not  use  this  term  unless 
ophthalmoscopically  visible  signs  of  inflammation  can  be  demonstrated  to  exist 
both  in  the  retina  and  in  the  chorioid. 

The  most  important  varieties  of  retinitis  are : 

1.  Retinitis  Albuminurica. — This  of  all  inflammations  of  the  retina  is  the  one 
best  characterized.  In  addition  to  the  general  signs  of  retinitis,  such  as  haziness 
of  the  retina  and  of  the  outline  of  the  papilla,  distention  of  the  retinal  arteries, 
and  haemorrhages,  it  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  white  patches  in  the 
fundus,  whose  pure  white,  often  silvery,  appearance  depends  upon  fatty  degen¬ 
eration  of  the  retinal  elements  and  of  the  cells  of  the  exudate  (Fig.  135).  The 
white  spots  are  found  chiefly  in  two  places — in  a  certain  area  surrounding  the 
papilla  and  in  the  macula  lutea.  In  the  former  situation  they  not  infrequently 
form  a  zone  of  spots,  which  is  usually  interrupted  at  a  point  corresponding  to 
the  macula  lutea.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  occupied  by  small  wThite 
stipplings  radially  disposed,  so  that  a  pretty  radiating  crown  is  formed  with  the 
fovea  centralis  at  its  center.  Very  often  the  crown  is  incomplete,  the  rays  being 
fully  formed  only  on  certain  sides  of  it. 

Besides  this  form  of  retinitis,  affections  of  the  fundus  occur  in  albuminuria 
that  present  no  such  characteristic  appearance.  Such  affections  comprise  sim¬ 
ple  retinal  haemorrhages,  retinitis  haemorrhagica  (Fig.  k141),  and  neuritis  (in¬ 
cluding  even  choked  disk).  Hence  an  examination  of  the  urine  should  be  made 
in  every  case  of  retinitis. 

All  forms  of  kidney  disease  that  result  in  albuminuria  may  be  complicated 
with  retinitis,  but  the  one  most  frequently  thus  complicated  is  the  atrophic 
kidney.  The  connection  between  the  kidney  lesion  and  the  retinitis  seems  to 
consist  in  the  development  of  a  disease  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  in  the  retina 
in  consequence  of  the  altered  composition  of  the  blood,  a  disease  which  results 
in  inflammation  and  degeneration  of  the  retina  itself  (Duke  Karl  T«l^pdor).  The 
severity  of  the  retinitis  bears  no  fixed  proportion  to  the  intens$^N*)f*the  kidney 
disease  nor  to  the  amount  of  albumin  in  the  urine.  The  like^Jtrue  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  course ;  the  retinitis  may  improve  while  the  kidn/W^sion  grows  worse, 
or  vice  versa.  Nevertheless,  retinitis  albuminurica  is,^^Jm  whole,  of  evil  prog¬ 
nostic  significance.  Even  if  it  does  occur  sometim^^Jn  benign  kidney  lesions 
(e.  g.,  with  scarlatinal  nephritis  and  the  renal/a^Sefe^on  of  pregnancy),  yet  it 
far  more  frequently  is  associated  with  the  setferNenronic  cases,  and  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  experience  that  most  patients  sufferino'wkh  retinitis  albuminurica  succumb 
within  less  than  a  year  from  their  renal  (Hsoroer. 

In  nephritis  disturbance  of  vision  j^S^foccur  also  under  the  form  of  a  transi¬ 
tory  blindness  without  any  retinitiswerag  present.  The  patient  declares  that 
everything  suddenly  becomes  dto^j^fore  his  eyes ;  the  disturbance  of  sight  in¬ 
creases  so  quickly  that  the  bli^^ss  gets  to  be  complete  within  a  few  hours  or 
a  day.  Even,  however,  w\enjthe  blindness  is  absolute,  the  results  of  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  eye  are  ps»ally  negative.  After  one  or  more  days  the  sight  is 
gradually  restored,  Spontaneously  with  the  attack  of  visual  disturbance  other 
nervous  symptom s^Ajound,  such  as  headache,  vomiting,  dyspnoea,  loss  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  and^cfotaulsions — in  short,  the  symptoms  of  uraemia.  The  blindness 
is  therefore  as  uraemic  amaurosis.  The  fact  that  the  reaction  of  the  pupil 

to  light  is  I\most  cases  preserved  in  spite  of  the  complete  blindness  proves  that 
the  loc^ffop  pf  the  affection  can  not  be  in  the  eye  or  in  the  optic  nerve,  but 
high&^up^-that  is,  in  the  brain,  which  is  poisoned  by  the  excretory  matters  re- 
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tained  in  the  blood.  Uraemic  amaurosis  is  distinguished  from  the  disturbance 
of  vision  due  to  retinitis  albuminurica  partly  by  the  negative  result  of  ophthal¬ 
moscopic  examination,  partly  by  the  course.  Uraemic  amaurosis  sets  in  suddenly 


Fig.  140.— Diabetic  Retinitis  in  a  Man  Sixty-nine  Years  of  Age. 


When  the  diabetes  was  discovered  eleven  years  previous  six  per  cent  of  sugar  was  present,  while 
for  some  years  past,  under  the  influence  of  suitable  treatment,  the  sugar  has  almost  disap¬ 
peared.  The  disturbance  of  sight  has  lasted  for  nine  months,  and  is  caused  mainly  by  a  cen¬ 
tral  scotoma  for  blue— a  scotoma  which  corresponds  to  the  exudMAin  the  macula.  In 
keeping  with  the  myopia  of  the  eye  there  is  an  atrophic  cresce^Sabc^t  half  the  width  of 
the  papilla,  adjoining  the  optic  nerve.  In  its  posterior  sectiornwi^etina  shows  numerous 
punctate  haemorrhages,  which  are  generally  disposed  in  grouni^ijid  frequently  coalesce  to 
form  rather  large  patches.  In  addition,  small,  brilliantly  whftVmts  are  present  of  irregular 
shape  and  sharp  outline.  These  are  disposed  quite  irregular!^  Tn  a  large  circle  surrounding 
the  macula.  In  the  macula  itself  is  found  quite  a  large  asyfctte  having  a  structure  like  that 
of  the  small  dots. 


and  is  complete,  while  in  retinitis  album jhuricq  the  sight  is  gradually  reduced 
and  is  seldom  annihilated  entirely.  Th^lrfcduess,  however,  is  permanent,  while 
the  blindness  due  to  uraemia  again  place  to  normal  vision,  provided  the 

patient  does  not  5  ’  '  11  Nr  attack.  Of  course,  the  possibility  of  a 

uraemic  amaurosi  nt  already  suffering  from  retinitis  is  not 


excluded. 

2.  Retinitis  Diabetica. 


is  Diabetica.  is  characterized  in  many  cases  by  the  presence 


of  small,  brilliantly  w^jte  |pbts  in  the  retina,  which  chiefly  occupy  the  region 
of  the  macula  lutea  aMlts  vicinity,  without,  however,  presenting  a  stellate  ar¬ 
rangement,  as  in^aUjuminuric  retinitis  (Fig.  140).  Sometimes  by  the  confluence 


of  small  dots  or  Kn 

border  that 

lie  punct^te^rotravg 


ttiAi^ire  composed  of  smaller  spots.  Between  the  white  patches 
(Ntravasations  of  blood.  The  rest  of  the  retina  is  transparent,  and 
unaltered. 


I^Nther  cases  this  characteristic  picture  is  not  present;  in  fact,  diabetic 
re^ifims)may  actually  appear  under  the  guise  typical  of  albuminuric  retinitis. 

X.  Retinitis  is  also  observed  in  oxaluria. 
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3.  Retinitis  Leucoemica. — In  this,  superadded  to  the  general  symptoms  of 
inflammation  of  the  retina  (namely,  retinal  cloudiness  and  haemorrhages),  there  is 
found,  as  a  characteristic  feature,  a  light  hue  of  the  blood  in  the  retinal  vessels, 
which  ordinarily  are  greatly  dilated.  Furthermore,  since  in  leucaemia  the  blood 
that  flows  in  the  chorioidal  vessels  is  of  lighter  color  than  normal,  the  entire 
fundus,  even  where  there  is  no  retinitis  present,  is  of  a  much  lighter  red  than 
usual,  and  shows  a  yellowish  tinge.  Likewise  characteristic  of  leucaemic  reti¬ 
nitis  are  white  patches  with  a  red  rim  (consisting  of  white  corpuscles  surrounded 
by  red  ones);  but  such  patches  are  present  in  only  a  few  cases  of  retinitis  leu- 
caemica. 

4.  Retinitis  Septica. — In  this  the  changes  affect  mainly  the  posterior  section 
of  the  retina,  in  which  both  haemorrhages  and  white  patches  are  found.  The 


Fig.  141.— Haemorrhagic  Retinitis  in/PmMman  of  Forty-eight,  who  suffered  from 
Chronic  Nephri^^*®  Cardiac  Hypertrophy. 


The  outlines  of  the  grayish-red  pafl$n\Sere  obscured,  the  arteries  of  the  retina  are  somewhat 
contracted,  and  in  places  are  cow^^lbd  by  the  cloudiness  of  the  retina.  The  veins  are  very 
tortuous,  and  from  the  chanwet^rJf  their  reflex  streaks  it  can  be  seen  that  not  all  their  con¬ 
volutions  lie  in  the  same  pl|ne.|rhe  retina,  as  a  whole,  shows  a  faint  striate  opacity,  and  is 
filled  with  very  numerous, \jfya4y  striate  and  partly  rounded  hsemorrhages.  To  the  left 
and  below,  between  theJsvo  branches  of  a  vein,  is  a  white  spot  which  has  originated  from  a 
haemorrhage. 

cc 

papilla  is  unaltei^ch^^Fhe  disease  occurs  in  connection  with  sepsis,  and  that  not 
only  in  the  ht^iNIWis,  but  also  in  the  slighter  cases. 

5.  Retinw^IIaimorrTiagica. — This  is  diagnosticated  when,  along  with  the 
presence^Mumerous  hsemorrhages  in  the  retina,  the  latter  itself  is  hazy  and 
the  map^jijh,  k  obscured  (Fig.  141).  Haemorrhagic  retinitis  is  due  for  the  most 
parrK  diseases  of  the  retinal  vessels;  many  of  these  cases  are  probably  identical 
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with  those  of  thrombosis  of  the  central  vein,  as  described  on  page  447.  Haemor¬ 
rhagic  retinitis  frequently  becomes  complicated  later  with  increase  of  tension 
(haemorrhagic  glaucoma,  page  892). 

Manz  has  described  under  the  name  of  retinitis  proliferans  an  affection  in 
which  dense  masses  of  connective  tissue  extend  out  from  the  retina  into  the 
vitreous  and  cover  a  portion  of  the  fundus;  in  fact,  even  the  papilla  itself  (Fig. 
142).  Into  these  masses  run  new-formed  vessels  from  the  retina.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  cases  it  is  probable  that  these  masses  of  connective  tissue  have 


Fig.  142.— Retinitis  Prolife] 

In  a  man  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who  suffered  frequen^lj/flvKi  palpitation  of  the  heart  and 
nosebleed,  sudden  obscuration  of  the  sight  occurreXfkJooth  eyes  five  years  ago.  This 
obscuration  has  recurred  repeatedly  since,  being  drf&Ho  recurrent  haemorrhages  into  the 
vitreous.  In  the  vitreous  of  the  left  eye  close  t<yttO$ajlilla  lies  a  shining  white  mass  haying 
a  structure  partly  fibrous,  partly  granular.  Frlm  t\i^nmss  pass  strands  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  some  extending  as  far  as  the  periphery  ofVdj/fundus.  No  vessels  are  recognizable  in 
the  white  mass,  which  covers  the  upper  halrof  the  papilla.  The  other  half  of  the  papilla 
and  the  rest  of  the  fundus  are  somewhat  lyra&Nowing  to  the  presence  of  a  faint  opacity  of 
the  vitreous),  and  besides  appear  indistincLtj^cause  the  ophthalmoscope  is  adjusted  not  for 
them,  but  for  the  connective-tissue  rnafis,  which  is  situated  farther  forward.  Indistinctly 
visible  are  indications  of  the  retinal  va^^s  (above  and  to  the  outer  side)  and  indications  of 
a  tessellation  of  the  fundus  (below  pHfro  the  inner  side). 


been  preceded  by  hsemordfiW^es,  which  were  poured  out  from  the  retina  into 
the  vitreous  and  aftertfTtrlulecame  organized  (see  page  435). 

Another  conditioiXi^  which  a  new  formation  of  blood-vessels  occurs  is  in 
retinitis,  parti cukntjj^n  syphilitic  retinitis,  that  has  lasted  a  long  time.  The 
vessels  in  this  (/fl^project  from  the  retina  into  the  vitreous  under  the  form  of 
slender,  oftei/ft^fJeatedly  convoluted  coils. 

6.  Syphilitica. — Acquired  syphilis  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 

of  retini^V*  Syphilitic  retinitis  is  usually  associated  with  disease  of  the  uvea, 
and^i^ve  all  of  the  chorioid ;  often  also  of  the  iris,  which  then  exhibits  the 
^ni^^b  of  syphilitic  iritis.  In  the  retina  syphilitic  inflammation  appears  under 
two  forms,  diffuse  and  circumscribed.  In  the  former  case  the  entire  retina  is 
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clouded  and  faintly  gray;  here  and  there,  especially  in  the  macular  region,  more 
densely  gray  spots  may  be  found.  Later  on  in  the  disease,  in  proportion  as  the 
cloudiness  of  the  retina  abates,  changes  in  the  pigment  epithelium  set  in,  and 
ultimately  migration  of  pigment  from  the  latter  may  take  place  into  the  retina, 
so  that  a  picture  is  formed  resembling  that  of  retinitis  pigmentosa.  This  form 
of  syphilitic  retinitis  consequently  coincides  in  part  with  the  syphilitic  chorioi¬ 
ditis  described  by  Forster  (page  341). 

In  the  circumscribed  form  a  bulky  white  exudate  is  found  either  in  the 
region  of  the  macula  lutea  or  more  frequently  close  to  one  of  the  larger  retinal 
vessels.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  often  possible  with  the  ophthalmoscope  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  an  affection  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  is  the  cause  of  the  circum¬ 
scribed  exudation.  Later  on  the  exudate  is  transformed  into  bluish-white  scar 
tissue,  which  in  consequence  of  its  shrinking  may  give  rise  to  detachment  of  the 
retina. 

Hereditary  syphilis,  too,  leads  to  retinitis,  which  may  be  observed  in  chil¬ 
dren  or  may  be  even  congenital.  Ordinarily  we  see  only  the  evidences  of  in¬ 
flammation  after  it  has  run  its  course ;  such  evidences  occurring  either  under 
the  form  of  numerous  small,  light  or  black  spots,  or  under  the  form  of  an  old, 
bulky  exudate,  that  has  been  transformed  into  connective  tissue. 

7.  Retinitis  due  to  dazzling  is  produced  most  frequently  by  looking  at  the 
sun.  It  is  particularly  observed  after  eclipses  of  the  sun  in  people  who  have 
tried  to  follow  them  with  glasses  that  have  not  been  blackened  sufficiently  or 
with  the  naked  eye.  I  have  also  seen  it  produced  after  gazing  too  long  at  the 
electric  arc  light.  The  ophthalmoscope  shows  pigment  changes  in  the  macula 
lutea,  upon  which  the  image  of  the  sun  has  been  cast.  Corresponding  to  this 
spot  there  exists  a  central  scotoma,  which  for  the  most  part  remains  per¬ 
manently.  We  must  not  confound  with  the  retinitis  due  to  dazzling  that 
variety  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes  which  is  produced  by  the^ction  of  snow 
(snow  blindness)  or  by  the  electric  arc  light.  This,  in  iwon  to  transi¬ 
tory  symptoms  of  dazzling,  consists  mainly  in  a  violed^;onjunctivitis  (see 
page  112).  ^ 

In  the  last-mentioned  forms  of  retinitis — nar  X©*  itinitis  syphilitica  and 
retinitis  due  to  dazzling — the  inflammation  ha^nSWseat  mainly  in  the  outer 
layers  of  the  retina,  as  is  proved  by  the  ch/n§eN^imultaneously  taking  place 
in  the  pigment  epithelium  and,  indeed,  in  <theN&horioid  itself.  But  in  the  forms 
of  retinitis  first  described  it  is  mainly  thvinner  layers  of  the  retina  that  are 
affected. 

Often  enough  cases  of  retinitis  o^&yfin  which  even  a  careful  examination  of 
the  patient  is  unable  to  demonstea&a^ny  determining  etiological  factor.  Sev¬ 
eral  forms,  which  are,  to  be  siA&^wr  rare  occurrence,  are  distinguished  by  charac¬ 
teristic  changes  in  the  fungus  jrom  which  they  get  their  names — e.  g.,  retinitis 
circinata  from  the  circle  ^fjtf  mte  spots  surrounding  the  macula  lutea,  and  reti¬ 
nitis  striata  from  the  ojjvy  striae  in  the  retina. 

A  very  rare  affepftoirof  the  retina  is  that  occurring  in  children  in  the  first  two 
years  of  life  withA^  following  symptoms :  The  region  of  the  macula  lutea  is 
occupied  byjj^&yish-white  patch  of  the  size  of  the  papilla,  having  in  its  center 
a  small  vivi^^^ed  spot  like  that  found  in  embolism  of  the  central  artery.  The 
rest  of  tJiAfundus  is  normal,  although  the  papilla  becomes  paler  and  paler  all 
the  finally  altogether  atrophic.  The  changes  are  always  found  in  both 

are  alike  in  both.  The  children  gradually  become  blind,  and  exhibit 
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apathy  and  paralytic  weakness  of  the  muscles.  These  symptoms  increase  until 
after  the  lapse  of  many  months  the  children  die.  Autopsy  shows  changes  in 
the  cerebral  cortex  *  and  descending  degeneration  in  the  spinal  cord. 


II.  Atrophy  of  the  Retina. 

97.  Atrophy  of  the  retina  is  the  result  of  its  protracted  inflamma¬ 
tion,  or  is  the  final  outcome  of  an  embolism  or  a  thrombosis  of  the 
retinal  vessels.  Ophthalmoscopically,  atrophy  is  characterized  above 
all  by  the  stenosis  of  the  retinal  vessels  (Fig.  143),  which  in  severe 
cases  may  amount  to  complete  obliteration,  so  that  the  vessels  are 
either  transformed  into  white  strands  or  have  become  altogether  in- 


Retinitis  Pigm 


Fig. 


The  fundus  throughout  presents  the  picture  o 
sels  with  the  darkly  pigmented  intervascu 
reason  numerous  branched,  interconnecte< 
retina.  This  pigmented  zone  extends 
the  nasal  than  on  the  temporal  siJ^ 
not  represented  in  the  drawing  at 
defined.  Of  the  retinal  vesse’~ 
arteries,  are  greatly  contract* 


n  part  after  Jager.) 


illation,  since  the  bright-red  chorioidal  ves- 
aces  are  everywhere  visible.  For  the  same 
_  ^.^-jient  spots  are  found  in  the  periphery  of  the 
circle,  although  it  comes  closer  to  the  papilla  on 
^Wfere,  in  fact,  it  lies  so  far  to  the  periphery  that  it  is 
|The  papilla  is  of  a  dirty  grayish-yellow  color  and  ill- 
re  main  trunks  are  visible,  and  these,  especially  the 


visible.  The  retin a^rmwlook  otherwise  unchanged  and  transparent,  or 
it  may  bear  trace^oithe  antecedent  inflammation.  In  every  case  the 
signs  of  a  secou^ry  atrophy  can  be  made  out  upon  the  papilla  as  well ; 
its  outline^ i^ri^a istinct  and  it  is  of  a  pale,  dirty-gray  color  (retinitic 
atrophy papilla). 

A  spiral  variety  of  atrophy  which  runs  a  very  chronic  course  is  the 
pupfrfy ary  degeneration  of  the  retina  (also  called  retinitis  pigmen- 

*  [And  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  retina  (Holden). — D.] 
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iosa).  This  is  marked  by  such  characteristic  subjective  symptoms  that 
the  diagnosis  can  be  made  almost  from  them  alone.  The  persons 
affected  with  this  disease,  even  when  still  young,  complain  that  they  see 


worse  whenever  the  illumination 
is  reduced,  and  particularly  at 
night  (hemeralopia).  This  state 
of  things  increases  with  the  age, 
so  that  finally  the  patients  are  no 
longer  able  to  go  about  alone  at 
night,  while  in  the  daytime  they 
still  see  quite  well.  The  cause  of 
this  phenomenon  is  disclosed  by 
the  examination  of  the  field  of 


Fig.  144.  —  Retinitis  Pigmentosa.  Section 
through  the  Retina.  Magnified  170  x  1. 


vision.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
disease  the  field  of  vision,  when 
taken  under  good  illumination, 
proves  to  be  nearly  normal,  while, 
when  the  illumination  is  reduced, 
it  appears  very  much  contracted. 
We  must  conclude  from  this  that 
the  peripheral  portions  of  the  ret¬ 
ina  are  under-sensitive,  so  that 
under  good  illumination  they  still 
perform  their  function  but  do  not 
react  to  weaker  stimuli,  such  as 


The  retina  is  bounded  on  its  anterior  surface  by 
the  meinbraua  limitans  interna,  t,  upon  its 
posterior  surface  by  the  membrana  limitans 
externa,  e  ;  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  that 
succeeds  the  latter  has  disappeared  alto¬ 
gether  as  a  result  of  atrophy.  Succeeding 
the  limitans  interna  is  a  coarse-meshed  net¬ 
work,  a,  which  has  originated  from  the  sup¬ 
porting  tissue  of  the  retina.  The  nerve  fibers 
and  ganglion  cells,  which  normally  are  in¬ 
closed  in  this  supporting  tissue,  have  been 
completely  destroyed.  The  vessels,  however, 
can  still  be  seen,  and  are  inclosed  in  pigment. 
One  of  them,  g  (very  greatly  contracted),  has 
been  divided  longitudinally:  another, 
transversely  by  the  section.  The  succeeding 
layers  of  the  retina— namely,  the  inner  retic¬ 
ular  layer,  r ,  the  inner  granular  layer,  fc,  the 
outer  reticular  layer,  r,,  and  the  outer  gran¬ 
ular  la.yer,  are  altered,  and  here  and 
there  contain  pigmented  cells. 


feebly  illuminated  images  afford.  Later  on,  the  fielcU5q^jsion  shows 
itself  so  contracted,  even  under  full  illumination,  th^tiie  capacity  of 
orientation  suffers,  and  the  patient  can  scarcel]r§jHde  himself  alone 
even  in  daytime.  At  the  same  time  direct  v^ojSnay  still  be  so  good 
that  the  patient  is  able  to  do  fine  work.  Iffiramy,  central  vision  too  is 
lost,  so  that  complete  blindness  supervenesjj^vhis  ordinarily  is  not  the 
case  until  late  in  the  disease  (in  the  sii^h  cfecade  or  later). 

Ophthalmoscopic  examination  sh^s,  as  the  most  prominent  symp¬ 
tom  of  the  disease,  the  presence©jf  small  black  spots  in  the  retina 
(“  speckled  retina,”  Fig.  143L_CjHiese  are  of  branched  shape,  so  that 
they  have  been  compared  ^AQne  corpuscles  or  spiders ;  they  are  con¬ 
nected  with  one  another  fiVtheir  processes,  and  are  found  especially 
along  the  blood -vessell^JIn  the  beginning  of  the  disease  they  occupy 
only  the  most  an  ter  portion  (periphery)  of  the  fundus;  as  time  goes 
on,  new  spots  keerP&rming  farther  and  farther  back,  until  at  length  they 
reach  the  macjffivlutea  and  the  papilla.  As  fast  as  the  retina  becomes 
pigmentedy  iht^ pigment  epithelium  becomes  decolorized,  so  that  the 
chorioidal  ^ssels  get  to  be  more  and  more  visible,  and  the  picture  of 
a  tes^Jr^d  fundus  is  produced.  With  the  increasing  pigmentation 
of  retina  the  signs  of  atrophy  of  the  retina  and  the  papilla  become 
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more  and  more  prominent.  Accordingly,  what  takes  place  is  a  gradual 
degeneration  of  the  retina  associated  with  a  migration  of  pigment  from 
the  pigment  epithelium  into  the  retina  (Fig.  144).  The  degeneration 
begins  at  the  periphery  and  advances  toward  the  center.  In  the  same 
way,  too,  the  retina  gradually  loses  its  function ;  the  affected  portions 
of  it  at  first  are  simply  less  sensitive  than  before,  being  still  stimulated 
to  action  by  a  pretty  strong  light ;  later  on  they  become  completely 
insensitive. 

The  disease  attacks  both  eyes.  It  develops  in  childhood,  and  would 
seem  to  be  congenital  in  many  cases,  although  it  usually  is  not  discov¬ 
ered  until  some  time  after  birth.  Inheritance  plays  a  great  part  in  its 
production ;  retinitis  pigmentosa  occurs  frequently  in  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  and  also  in  several  successive  generations.  The  female  members 
of  the  family  are  less  frequently  affected  than  the  males.  It  is  often 
found  at  the  same  time  with  other  congenital  anomalies,  like  deafness, 
mental  weakness,  harelip,  or  supernumerary  fingers  or  toes,  or  with 
malformations  of  the  eye,  such  as  persistent  hyaloid  artery,  posterior 
polar  cataract,  etc.  After  it  has  lasted  a  pretty  long  time,  posterior 
cortical  cataract  usually  develops.  In  almost  a  third  of  the  cases  the 
disease  occurs  in  individuals  descended  from  consanguineous  parents. 
Herein  apparently  lies  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  pigmentary  de¬ 
generation  of  the  retina  is  so  frequently  associated  with  other  congeni¬ 
tal  anomalies,  since  these  latter  also  occur  as  a  result  of  the  consan¬ 
guinity  of  the  parents. 

Treatment  is  powerless  against  pigmentary  degeneration  of  the 
retina,  and  the  prognosis,  therefore,  is  bad,  since  lete  blindness 

inevitably  supervenes — though  not,  to  be  sure,  after  the  lapse  of 


many  years. 

The  black  spots  in  pigmentary  degenerati’on^of  the  retina  are  not  always 
like  bone  corpuscles,  but  sometimes  are  al^S"^©^ded  or  irregular,  like  the  black 
spots  in  chorioiditis.  Their  characteristic  od^tinguishing  mark  lies  not  so  much 
in  their  shape  as  in  their  situation,  wlwBnSmust  be  assigned  to  the  retina.  This 
is  recognized  from  the  fact  that  the retinal  vessels,  wherever  they  run  by  the 
black  spots,  are  covered  by  themA&Ince,  the  spots  must  lie  in  front  of  the  ves¬ 
sels — i.  e.,  in  the  inner  layers^K^e  retina.  (In  the  case  of  pigment  spots  in 
the  chorioid  we  can  distinwroollow  the  retinal  vessels  in  their  course  over  the 
spots. )  Spots  of  pigmgnOpthe  retina  are  not,  however,  limited  to  pigmentary 
degeneration  of  the  hfitel;  on  the  contrary,  the  migration  of  pigment  into  the 
retina  may  take  place  ultimately  in  every  case  of  retino-chorioiditis.  This  is 
particularly  the  x^^n  syphilitic  retino-chorioiditis,  in  which  the  pigment  in 
the  retina  cjmAgJbreover,  assume  the  bone-corpuscle  shape,  so  that  a  picture 
quite  siimfoi^o  that  of  pigmentary  degeneration  may  be  produced  (Forster). 
In  chorfo^QVis,  however,  there  are  also  usually  present  atrophic  changes  (white 
spots^Vn  Die  chorioid,  which  are  wanting  in  retinitis  pigmentosa.  Neverthe- 
le^^^^e  are  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  very  difficult,  and  can  only  be 
^nade  with  the  aid  of  the  previous  history  and  the  careful  testing  of  the  function. 
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Not  only  is  pigmentation  of  the  retina  not  confined  to  pigmentary  degen¬ 
eration  of  this  part,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  such  degeneration  is  not  necessarily 
associated  with  the  presence  of  pigment.  There  are  cases  of  what  are  called 
retinitis  pigmentosa  without  pigment ,  in  which  the  same  gradual  attenuation  of 
the  retinal  vessels,  progressive  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  hemeralopia,  and  ulti¬ 
mate  blindness  are  observed  as  in  retinitis  pigmentosa,  and  only  the  migration 
of  pigment  into  the  retina  is  absent.  These  cases  resemble  congenital  hemeralopia , 
in  so  far  as  in  this  also  there  is  hemeralopia  without  any  pigmentation  of  the 
retina  being  present.  A  further  point  of  resemblance  is  that  congenital  hemera¬ 
lopia  frequently  occurs  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  The  distinction 
between  these  cases  and  retinitis  pigmentosa  sine  pigmento  is  that  in  the  former 
the  fundus  presents  no  signs  of  atrophy  of  the  retina  or  optic  nerve,  and  vision 
remains  good  throughout  life.  The  condition,  therefore,  is  a  stationary  one  as 
opposed  to  the  slowly  but  surely  progressing  retinitis  pigmentosa. 

An  affection  allied  to  retinitis  pigmentosa  is  retinitis  punctata  albescens 
(Gayet,  Nettleship).  This  in  all  the  rest  of  its  symptoms  agrees  with  retinitis 
pigmentosa,  but  instead  of  the  pigmentation  of  the  retina  shows  hundreds  of 
small  white  dots,  which  are  distributed  pretty  uniformly  over  the  whole  fundus. 

For  treatment  in  pigmentary  degeneration  of  the  retina  we  may  try  potas¬ 
sium  iodide,  h3Tpodermic  injections  of  strychnine,  the  constant  current,  diapho¬ 
resis,  and  the  like.  We  do  this  more  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  patient  than 
anything  else,  for,  although  we  do  sometimes  obtain  an  improvement  of  the 
sight,  it  is  only  a  transient  one. 

The  anatomical  changes  found  in  inflammation  and  in  atrophy  of  the  retina 
are  as  follows : 

In  inflammation  the  signs  of  inflammatory  oedema  exist,  or  those  of  a  cel¬ 
lular  infiltration  due  to  extravasated  white  blood-corpuscles;  als^Wtravasations 
of  blood.  The  changes  at  the  same  time  observed  in  the  tis^Sel&nents  of  the 
retina  itself  are :  1.  Fatty  degeneration  both  of  the  nervous^pments  and  of  the 
supporting  tissue  of  the  retina.  2.  Thickening  (scleTO^,  especially  in  the 
nerve  fibers  of  the  fiber  layer.  3.  Free  exudate  unto/£raHorm  of  homogeneous 
masses  interposed  between  the  tissue  elements.  /SD^three  changes  just  men¬ 
tioned  constitute  the  principal  cause  of  the  bfTTvS^-white  spots  occurring  in 
many  cases  of  retinitis  (particularly  in  retinkisValmiminurica).  4.  Hypertrophy 
of  the  supporting  tissue,  which  becomes  i^^more  prominent  in  proportion  as 
the  inflammation  passes  over  into  atronhy>^5.  Thickening  of  the  walls  (sclero¬ 
sis)  of  the  blood-vessels,  leading  tm^4£jcontraction  of  their  lumen  or  even  to 
their  obliteration.  6.  The  migra^S^Hff  pigment  cells  from  the  pigment  epi¬ 
thelium  into  the  retina,  whei^^thev  may  undergo  spontaneous  multiplication 
(Fig.  144).  (5^ 

When,  after  protractedinffammation  the  retina  has  become  perfectly  atrophic, 
it  consists  of  a  reticulum  wmch  is  derived  from  the  supporting  tissue  and  which 
contains  pigment  calk^Smt  from  which  the  nervous  elements  have  disappeared 
without  leaving  ajfcjJe  of  their  presence.  The  blood-vessels  are  in  great  part 
obliterated  an^^b^werted  into  solid  strands  of  connective  tissue. 

Many  pjfl&^tegical  changes  in  the  retina  do  not  originate  in  it,  but  are  de¬ 
rived  fronl  am  affection  of  the  chorioid,  which  contributes  so  greatly  to  the 
nouris^/Pten^  of  the  retina.  If  we  divide  the  ciliary  vessels  in  rabbits  and  thus 
inte^^r^with  the  circulation  in  the  chorioid,  degeneration  of  the  retina  ensues,, 
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with  migration  of  pigment  into  the  latter  (Wagenmann).  On  the  basis  of  ex¬ 
periments  like  these  it  has  been  conjectured  that  retinitis  pigmentosa  and  the 
allied  affections  of  the  retina  have  their  starting  point  in  the  chorioid. 


III.  Detachment  of  the  Retina. 

98.  Detachment  of  the  retina  ( ablatio  sive  amotio  retince)  is  diag¬ 
nosticated  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  which  shows  the  detached 
retina  under  the  guise  of  a  delicate  gray  membrane  that  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  normal  fundus  and  projects  forward  into  the  vitreous 


Fig.  145.— Serous  Detachment  of  th^^^ina  in  Myopia. 

A  woman  of  sixty-two,  having  previously  been  ver^m^fcofc,  had  for  four  years  suffered  from  a 
cataract  in  the  right  eye.  After  the  removal  c£ tfVctftaract  by  operation,  the  lower  half  of 
the  retina  proved  to  be  detached,  thrown  jiityfojhs,  and  tremulous.  The  upper  border  of 
the  detached  retina  lay  upon  the  lower  borciar  orfne  papilla,  and  concealed  it.  To  the  outer 
side  the  detachment  is  sharply  demarcate^llrapm  the  normal  fundus,  while  to  the  inner  side 
it  spreads  out  quite  gradually  into  two  o^tftree  flat  folds.  On  the  crests  of  the  folds  the 
detached  retina  looks  lighter  than  in  th^repressions  between  them.  The  retinal  vessels 
running  downward  from  the  papilla  after  they  start  disappear  behind  the  overhanging 
edge  of  the  detached  portion  of  tha^S^fa,  and  are  apparently  interrupted  at  this  spot.  In 
their  subsequent  course  they  are  dfcuVguished  by  the  remarkably  sharp  bends  they  make  and 
which  follow  the  folds  of  th^d^^^rT^r  retina.  The  outer  side  of  the  optic  disk  is  bordered 
by  a  white  atrophic  crescent^lueci  is  about  half  the  width  of  the  papilla,  and  is  attributable 
to  the  myopia  pre-existingj^tTte  eye.  The  outlines  both  of  this  papilla  and  the  crescent  are 
hazy.  The  rest  of  thej,^n^u!|is  tessellated— i.  e.,  displays  the  chorioidal  vessels  and  the  dark 
intervaseular  spaces.  ( 


4? 


(Fig.  145).  E;  nally  the  eye  looks  normal,  only  the  anterior  chamber 
is  often  strikffigfy  deep  and  the  tension  is  also  diminished. 

The  ^l^fachment  of  the  retina  is  at  first  partial — i.  e.,  is  confined  to 
one  of  the  retina.  It  may  develop  at  any  spot  whatever  of  the 

retiml  tmt  usually  (in  case  it  is  caused  by  fluid)  changes  its  place  after- 
\f^r?Lxor,  as  the  subretinal  fluid  sinks  on  account  of  its  weight,  it 
^^presses  the  detachment  gradually  to  the  lower  part  of  the  eye ;  hence 
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detachments  of  the  retina  are  most  frequently  found  low  down,  al¬ 
though  their  original  situation  very  often  was  at  some  other  spot  in  the 
fundus. 

Every  detachment  of  the  retina  has  a  tendency  to  enlarge  and 
finally  become  total.  In  the  latter  case  we  find  the  retina  pushed  for¬ 
ward  as  a  whole,  and  connected  with  its  bed  at  two  points  only — at 
the  papilla  and  at  the  ora  serrata.  Then  the  detached  retina  forms  a 
plaited  funnel,  beginning  at  the  papilla  and  opening  out  in  front,  a 
shape  which  Arlt  has  well  compared  to  that  of  the  flower  of  a  convol¬ 
vulus  (see  Figs.  100  and  113). 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  detachment  of  the  retina  consist  in  the 
disturbance  of  vision  that  it  causes.  This  is  characterized  above  all  by 
a  limitation  of  the  field  of  vision,  which  is  often  perceived  as  a  positive 
phenomenon  by  the  patient.  A  dark  cloud  lies  over  a  part  of  the  field  of 
vision,  corresponding  in  location  to  the  detached  portion  of  the  retina, 
which  has  partially  or  entirely  lost  its  sensitiveness  to  light.  If,  as  is 
so  frequently  the  case,  the  detachment  lies  below,  the  patient  complains 
of  a  dark  curtain  which  veils  from  him  the  upper  parts  of  objects.  For 
instance,  he  does  not  see  the  head  of  a  man  standing  in  front  of  him. 
Hence,  the  examination  of  the  field  of  vision  is  of  great  importance  for 
the  diagnosis  of  detachment  of  the  retina.  Direct  vision  is  preserved  as 
long  as  the  detachment  has  not  yet  extended  to  the  site  of  the  macula 
lutea.  In  total  detachment  there  is  absolute  blindness. 

Etiology. — The  retina  simply  lies  upon  the  chorioid  without  being 
connected  with  it  anywhere  except  at  the  papilla  and  tl^Vora  serrata. 
In  the  dissected  eye  it  can  be  lifted  from  its  bed  with  $^Sg»3atest  ease. 
In  the  living  eye  the  retina  is  kept  pressed  again stA&pm or ioid  by  the 
vitreous.  A  detachment  of  the  retina,  therefore,j£x)hssible  only  when 
either  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  vitreous  ce^©  to  act,  or  wrlien  the 
retina  is  pushed  from  its  bed  by  a  force  grg^epttian  this  pressure. 

(a)  The  former  variety  of  detach  men  ^o^bm-s  when  through  disease 
of  the  vitreous  the  pressure  exerted  bv'fc  is  diminished  or  becomes  ab¬ 
solutely  negative — i.  e.,  is  converted  M)  a  traction.  This  occurs :  1. 
When  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  xMlous  has  escaped,  in  the  case  of  in¬ 
juries  or  of  operations ;  2.  W Wfe^rinking  of  the  vitreous  is  produced 
on  account  of  some  disease  wjfc:  The  most  frequent  cases  of  this  sort 
are  those  in  which  the>£o©htion  of  exudates  has  taken  place  in  the 
vitreous  in  irido-cyclitis^r  irido-chorioiditis.  When  these  exudates  be¬ 
come  organized  a»d<£^rink  they  draw  the  retina,  to  whose  surface  they 
are  attached  in  plaods,  away  from  the  chorioid.  This  form  of  detach¬ 
ment,  it  is  ti^Qkn  not  be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  inasmuch  as 
the  media  >m^hoo  cloudy,  but  can  be  readily  diagnosticated  by  means 
of  the  softening  of  the  eyeball  and  the  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision. 
The  f^TjTof  detachment  of  the  retina  that  is  visible  with  the  ophthal- 
mo^qpe,  and  which  occurs  without  any  antecedent  inflammation,  is 
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most  frequently  found  in  connection  with  high  degrees  of  myopia.  In 
this  case  it  is  a  fibrillary  degeneration  of  the  vitreous  which  must  be 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  detachment.  A  similar  fibrillary  condition 
of  the  vitreous,  which  is  dependent  upon  senile  changes,  is  probably  at 
the  bottom  of  that  variety  of  retinal  detachment  which  sometimes  oc¬ 
curs  in  elderly  persons  without  any  other  cause. 

When  the  retina  is  detached  from  the  chorioid  by  alterations  taking 
place  in  the  vitreous,  fluid  transuded  from  the  chorioidal  vessels  collects 
between  the  retina  and  the  chorioid,  owing  to  the  negative  pressure 
set  up  beneath  the  retina  by  reason  of  its  detachment.  This  subretinal 
fluid  is  a  quite  albuminous,  usually  rather  yellow  serum,  and  hence  de¬ 
tachments  of  the  retina  of  this  sort  are  called  serous . 

( b )  Much  less  frequent  are  those  cases  in  which  the  separation  takes 
place  in  consequence  of  an  active  propulsion  of  the  retina  away  from 
the  chorioid.  The  causes  of  such  a  propulsion  are :  1.  An  acute  pro¬ 
cess  of  exudation  from  the  chorioid,  as  occurs  in  purulent  chorioiditis 
and  in  phlegmons  in  the  orbit.  2.  Haemorrhage  from  the  chorioidal 
vessels,  whether  spontaneous  or  due  to  injury.  3.  Tumors  of  the 
chorioid  or  of  the  retina,  and  also  a  cysticercus  developing  beneath  the 
retina. 

The  treatment  in  serous  detachment  of  the  retina  must  seek  to  se¬ 
cure  the  resorption  of  the  subretinal  fluid.  This  is  accomplished  by 
diaphoresis,  by  purgatives,  by  preparations  containing  iodine,  and  also 
by  a  pressure  bandage  applied  with  moderate  firmness;  at  the  same 
time  the  patient  should  keep  to  his  bed.  This  treatment  must  be  kept 
up  for  several  weeks  at  least.  When  these  remain  hnve  failed  us,  or 
when  from  the  start  we  are  dealing  with  a  sacca^44tachment  produced 
by  the  copious  exudation  of  fluid,  we  may  tr^J^Svacuate  the  subretinal 
fluid  by  puncture  of  the  sclera  (see  §  15j 
the  spot  where  the  detachment  is  l 

pose  the  site  and  extent  of  the  detaclliai^f  must  have  been  precisely  de¬ 
termined  beforehand  with  the  a^Kof  the  ophthalmoscope.  Only  as 
much  fluid  is  allowed  to  escape  will  flow  off  spontaneously.  After 
the  operation,  the  patient  keep  his  bed  for  from  one  to  several 

weeks,  with  a  light  pre^sig^l®lndage  on  the  eye.  By  these  methods  of 
treatment  it  is  generaljSNJ^sible  in  recent  and  not  too  extensive  cases 
of  separation  of  the  reJina  to  obtain  an  improvement  of  the  sight  by 
partial  reattach me&*tJ  of  the  retina,  and  in  especially  favorable  cases 
even  to  cause  l^fcjletachment  to  disappear  completely.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  only  in(Eje  rarest  cases  that  these  good  results  are  lasting.  As 
a  rule,  stftft^ome  time  the  separation  develops  anew,  and  ultimately  in 
spite  our  therapeutic  endeavors  becomes  total,  so  that  the  prog- 

nosi^of  retinal  detachments  in  general  must  be  characterized  as  very 
i^T^>rable.  The  cause  of  the  recurrences  lies  in  the  fact  that  no 
^j-eatment  is  able  to  do  away  with  the  lesion  which  usually  lies  at  the 


.5|$£-^The  puncture  is  made  at 
^Opronounced,  for  which  pur- 
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bottom  of  the  trouble — namely,  the  shrinking  of  the  vitreous,  by  which 
the  freshly  attached  retina  is  constantly  withdrawn  again  from  its  bed. 
In  inveterate  cases  or  in  total  detachment  of  the  retina,  we  had  better 
abstain  from  any  form  of  treatment 

In  total  detachment  of  the  retina,  cataract  usually  develops  later 
on,  the  eye  becomes  soft,  and  a  slight  degree  of  atrophy  of  the  eyeball 
supervenes.  Moreover,  a  sluggish  form  of  iritis  is  not  infrequent  in 
eyes  with  detachment  of  the  retina. 

When  the  retina  is  detached  by  means  of  a  neoplasm,  enucleation 
of  the  eye  must  be  performed.  A  cysticercus  occurring  beneath  the 
retina,  may  be  extracted  by  an  incision  into  the  sclera,  and  the  eye  may 
thus  be  preserved  in  a  condition  serviceable  for  vision. 

The  detached  portions  of  the  retina,  being  pushed  forward/ exhibit  a  lower 
degree  of  refraction  than  the  rest  of  the  fundus ;  they  are,  in  fact,  generally  very 
hypermetropic.  On  account  of  this  difference  of  refraction  one  can  not,  using 
the  erect  image,  see  the  detached  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  retina  dis¬ 
tinctly  at  the  same  time ;  it  being  possible  to  do  this  only  by  means  of  the  indi¬ 
rect  method.  In  order  to  examine  with  the  erect  image,  we  had  best  hold  the 
mirror  some  distance  off  when  looking  into  the  eye ;  and  at  the  same  time  we 
may  place  a  convex  lens  (e.  g.,  one  of  -f  3  D.)  behind  the  mirror.  Not  infre¬ 
quently  it  lies  so  close  behind  the  lens  that  it  can  actually  be  seen  by  lateral  il¬ 
lumination  wThen  the  pupil  is  dilated ;  a  gray  membrane,  with  the  characteristic 
retinal  vessels,  being  recognized  deep  down  in  the  eye. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  appearance  of  a  detachment  differs  according  as  the 
case  is  one  of  serous  detachment  or  of  detachment  due  to  a  tumor  or  a  cysti¬ 
cercus. 

In  serous  detachment  of  the  retina  from  the  chorioid,  th^gigment  epithe¬ 
lium  remains  in  its  place  upon  the  latter.  The  retina,  then^w^J,  is  at  first  trans¬ 
parent,  but  very  quickly  becomes  cloudy,  because  it  ^^eparated  from  the 
chorioid,  which  in  great  part  provides  for  its  nutrit  'he  detached  retina, 

accordingly,  has  a  light,  rather  transparent  gray  co]^Tvh*d  a  dull  luster.  If  some 
blood  is  mixed  with  the  subretinal  serum,  the/Sem*tfiment  acquires  a  greenish 
tinge.  The  retina  lies  in  folds  of  greate^orHEss  size,  wThose  tops  show  a 
whitish  sheen;  and  it  shakes  all  over  wdifTSyfehe  eye  is  moved.  The  gray  hue 
and  dull  luster,  the  folds,  and  the  treimflou^ness  of  the  detached  retina  justify 
the  comparison  made  between  it  and  iSsSpry  silk  or  satin  fabric. 

A  thing  that  especially  charaoraWps  a  detached  retina  is  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  blood-vessels  ^raprun  over  it.  Inasmuch  as  these  follow  the 
folds  of  the  retina,  they  ara^|rw  tortuous,  and  some  of  their  bends  are  entirely 
concealed  between  the  fol^l  The  blood-vessels  are  dark  red,  indeed  almost 
black,  as  though  the  jflggd  circulating  in  them  had  been  altered  in  character. 
This,  however,  is  not-fiipcase,  the  dark  color  being  really  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  blood-vessels  arAw*  part  at  least  seen  by  transmitted  light,  since  some  light 
always  passes  the  detached  retina  and  is  then  reflected  from  the  more 

posteriorly  pfh^  " chorioid.  The  blood-vessels,  consequently,  look  dark  for  the 
same  reasoAthat  opacities  in  the  media  appear  black. 

Th^splea  of  the  detachment  may  merge  by  a  gradual  slope  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  retina,  or  they  may  be  baggy  and  overhanging.  In  extensive  detach- 
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ments  the  papilla  is  partly  or  wholly  concealed  by  the  overhanging  retina.  Very 
flat  detachments  are  rather  hard  to  diagnosticate.  In  this  case  the  red  hue  of 
the  fundus  shows  a  slight  gray  cloudiness  in  the  parts  affected,  and  is  traversed 
by  low  folds  of  a  rather  lighter  gray ;  but  the  main  thing  that  enables  the  diag¬ 
nosis  of  detachment  to  be  made  is  the  unusual  tortuosity  and  the  dark  color  of 
the  vessels.  When  there  is  a  flat  detachment  in  the  region  of  the  macula,  we 
can  sometimes  see  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  macula  a  pale-red  spot  in  the 
detached  retina. 

The  detached  retina  sometimes  exhibits  white  patches,  extravasations  of 
blood,  or  pigmented  spots.  Particularly  often  there  is  found  a  rent  in  it  (rup- 
tura  retina).  The  rent  lies  generally  in  the  periphery  of  the  fundus,  and  most 
frequently  in  its  upper  part.  Observers  were  formerly  disposed  to  look  upon  it 
as  the  result  of  the  detachment,  it  being  supposed  that  the  delicate  retina,  being 
deprived  of  all  support,  was  lacerated  in  the  movements  of  the  eye  owing  to  the 
agitation  of  the  subretinal  fluid.  While  this  may  sometimes  be  the  case,  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  researches  of  Leber  and  Nordenson  that  generally  the  reverse  of 
this  process  occurs — i.  e.,  the  laceration  of  the  retina  precedes  its  detachment. 
The  vitreous,  as  it  shrinks,  exerts  a  traction  upon  the  retina,  and  particularly  at 
its  most  anterior  portion,  where  under  normal  conditions  the  vitreous  is  most 
intimately  adherent  to  it.  Ultimately  the  traction  becomes  so  great  that  the  ret¬ 
ina  ruptures,  and  now  fluid  from  the  vitreous  cavity  passes  in  through  the  rent 
and  beneath  the  retina,  so  that  the  latter  is  detached.  In  this  way  Leber  ex¬ 
plains  the  sudden  development  of  most  detachments,  particularly  those  occur¬ 
ring  in  connection  with  myopia. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  detachment  of  the  retina,  objects  frequently  appear 
crooked  {metamorphopsia),  in  consequence  of  the  oblique  position  of  the  per¬ 
cipient  retinal  elements.  Photopsia,  too,  is  often  caused  Iw  the  traction  upon 
the  retina,  and  often  gives  the  first  warning  of  th»>*Avent  of  the  de¬ 
tachment. 

The  retina,  when  but  recently  separated,  retain^M*4ome  time  its  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  light,  and,  if  it  soon  becomes  reattached^Cnvy  resume  its  function  per¬ 
fectly.  Thus  there  is  a  possibility  afforded  o^a^/’e  of  the  detachment  in  respect 
to  function  as  well  as  in  other  regards.  Morq^Sf,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
sight  improves  very  much,  although  the/deftiSiment  remains  and  is  not  dimin¬ 
ished  in  size.  Such  an  apparent  cur^Hs  rTmught  about,  whenever  the  detach¬ 
ment,  after  occupying  the  site  of  the^ImKila  lutea,  afterward  settles  lower  down, 
so  that  the  macula  resumes  its  fupctton,  and  nothing  is  left  but  a  peripheral 
contraction  of  the  visual  field, Amjf  causes  but  little  disturbance. 

After  a  detachment  ha^Septed  some  time,  the  retina  becomes  entirely 
atrophic.  It  has  then  sensitiveness  to  light,  and,  moreover,  becomes 

again  transparent.  4-tO'  same  time  the  recognition  of  the  detachment  by 
means  of  the  ophthyn^scope  becomes  more  difficult,  being  now  made  mainly 
from  the  anomalous  characters  presented  by  the  vessels. 

A  retinal  jj^rchment  that  is  earned  by  a  tumor  of  the  chorioid  exhibits  a 
characteristi^Vappearance  only  so  long  as  it  remains  in  contact  with  the  tumor 
througlte&fVit  then  forms  a  prominence  which  is  smooth  and  destitute  of  folds, 
and  whabj^rises  abruptly  from  the  surrounding  fundus.  We  may  also  be  able 
to  ^cognize  through  the  retina  the  vessels  of  the  chorioid  or  of  the  tumor,  and 
Wst^t^e  color  of  the  tumor,  which  is  usually  dark.  The  retina  that  lies  upon  the 
tumor  is  obviously  not  tremulous. 
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In  cysticercus  subretinalis  a  rounded,  rather  sharply  circumscribed  detach¬ 
ment  is  found,  beneath  which  may  be  recognized  the  bluish-gray  cysticercus 
bladder  with  its  lighter  colored  margin  (Fig.  146).  The  detached  retina  is  not 
tremulous,  but  spontaneous  movements  may  be  made  out  through  it  taking  place 
in  the  bladder. 

In  its  later  stages  a  detachment  of  the  retina,  whatever  its  origin,  is  fre¬ 
quently  made  inaccessible  to  observation  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  owing  to  tur¬ 
bidity  of  the  media,  especially  of  the  lens  and  vitreous,  and  hence  the  diagnosis 


is  rendered  difficult  or  impossible.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  must  be  based 


upon  two  factors — upon  the  field  of  vision  and  the  intra-ocular  tension.  If  quali¬ 
tative  vision  is  lost  on  account  of  the  turbidity  of  the  media,  the  field  of  vision 
must  be  tested  with  the  candle  flame  in  a  darkened  room  (see  fine  print  under 


although  dully.  The  edge  of  the  bladder  shows  alight-gray,  silky  luster,  while  in  the  center 
of  the  bladder  a  bright  yellowish-white  speck  Visible,  which  corresponds  to  the  animal’s 
head.  The  retinal  vessels  run  up  upon  the  bla^J^r  without  showing  any  marked  bend  as 
they  pass  its  edges.  The  bladder  displays  aetive  spontaneous  movements,  in  which  the  cen¬ 
tral  white  speck  changes  its  position,  sham^and  size.  Between  the  papilla  and  the  inner 
edge  of  the  bladder  is  an  irregular,  ligh^cwloved  speck  in  the  retina  lying  beneath  a  small 
retinal  vessel.  The  upper  part  afijhis  is  of  a  uniform  red,  the  lower  is  somewhat 

albinotic,  so  that  the  dark  chorio  stand  out  distinctly  upon  the  bright-red  back¬ 


ground. 


§§  155  and  156) ;  in  detac^myft  of  the  retina  a  corresponding  limitation  of  the 


reason  the  antenor^^tnber  is  olten  round  to  be  deepened,  because  the  lens  has 
sunk  backward^yWhen  in  advanced  cases  of  irido-cyclitis,  irido-chorioiditis,  or 
complicated  >raraiact  we  find  limitation  of  the  visual  field  and  reduction  of  the 
tensior  rirwarned  that  complete  blindness  due  to  total  detachment  of  the 


retina 


^bsequent  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  is  imminent. 


tm  ;  form  of  detachment  of  the  retina  which  is  produced  by  active  pro- 
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pulsion  of  the  retina  away  from  the  chorioid,  the  tension  is  not  diminished,  but 
rather  is  increased.  Hence,  increase  of  tension  with  detachment  of  the  retina 
is  in  doubtful  cases  an  argument  for  an  intra-ocular  tumor  being  the  cause  of  the 
detachment  (Yon  Graefe). 

Among  the  causes  of  detachment  of  the  retina  must  be  mentioned  cicatrices 
that  remain  after  perforating  wounds  in  the  region  of  the  sclera.  Such  cica¬ 
trices  may  be  produced  by  accidental  traumatism  or  by  operation  (page  241). 
They  attach  the  retina  to  the  chorioid  and  the  sclera,  and  by  their  subsequent 
contraction  cause  a  strain  upon  the  retina  that  leads  to  its  detachment  from 
its  bed. 

IV.  Glioma  of  the  Retina. 

s  I 

99.  Glioma  is  the  only  neoplasm  which  occurs  in  the  retina.  It  is 
found  only  in  children.  In  a  case  of  it  the  parents  notice  that  a 
bright,  whitish,  or  golden-yellow  reflex  emanates  from  the  pupil,  which 
sometimes  even  is  noticeable  at  a  distance.  For  this  reason  the  disease 
since  the  time  of  Beer  has  been  known  as  amaurotic  cat's  eye  ;  amau¬ 
rotic,  because  the  eye  is  blind ;  and  cat’s  eye,  because  it  shines  like 
•cats’  eyes  in  the  dark.  If  such  an  eye  is  examined  by  focal  illumina¬ 
tion,  we  recognize  as  the  cause  of  the  reflex  a  light-colored  nodular 
mass  (the  degenerated  retina)  situated  behind  the  lens  and  covered 
over  with  minute  vessels. 

The  subsequent  course  of  the  glioma  shows  the  same  stages  that  we 
have  learned  to  recognize  in  the  case  of  chorioid al  tumors  (see  page  353). 
In  the  first  stage,  inflammatory  symptoms  are  absent ;  the  disease  mani¬ 
fests  itself  only  in  the  light-colored  reflex  and  the  h&Ming  of  the  eye. 
The  second  stage  is  characterized  by  the  develor^S^nt?  of  increase  of 
tension.  The  eye  becomes  irritated  and  painfw^Safcd  the  child  begins 
to  suffer.  Afterward,  in  the  third  stage,  the^Gfcior  grows  out  from  the 
oye,  first  of  all  along  the  optic  nerve,  thefe^y/other  places  as  well,  par¬ 
ticularly  through  the  cornea  or  in  itM^Jnty.  The  eye  at  length  is 
transformed  into  a  large,  ulceratecL  m,  and  readily  bleeding  mass, 
which  fills  the  whole  orbit  and  pi&^ects  out  between  the  lids.  In  the 
fourth  stage  the  tumor  spreads  rb-'remote  organs.  Through  transfer 
by  continuity  it  passes  alon optic  nerve  to  the  brain  ;  and  by  way 
of  metastasis  it  spreads  tqnSt^neighboring  lymphatic  glands  and  also 
to  the  most  various  intj^mSi  organs  (most  frequently  to  the  liver).  The 
children  finally  cli^M&r  from  exhaustion  or  from  the  spread  of  the 
neoplasm  to  vital  Vgrms,  especially  the  brain.  The  course  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  from  its  t^£jf)outset  to  its  fatal  termination  usually  extends  over 
several  yeai 

Glic*&qXas  a  rule,  attacks  only  one  eye,  although  numerous  bilat¬ 
eral  cti^^nave  also  been  seen.  It  is  found  in  children  only,  and 
mo^W  before  the  fifth  yeai;  of  life.  Often  it  is  observed  at  such  an 
e^rT/age  that  its  beginning  must  be  dated  back  to  foetal  life.  This,  as 
Veil  as  the  fact  that  several  children  in  the  same  family  are  one  after 
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Fig.  147. 


-Glioma  op  the  Retina. 
2x1. 


Magnified 


another  affected  with  glioma,  would  argue  that  the  cause  of  it  is  in 
many  cases  to  be  looked  for  in  a  congenital  failure  of  development. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  promptest  possible  removal  of  the  neo¬ 
plasm.  So  long  as  the  growth  is  still  confined  to  the  eyeball,  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enucleate  the  latter,  in  doing  which  we  take  the  precaution 
to  divide  the  optic  nerve  as  far  back  as  possible.  In  such  cases  we 
may  hope  for  a  permanent  cure.  When  the  tumor  has  perforated  the 
eyeball  and  is  growing  outside  of 
it,  but  is  still  confined  to  the 
orbit,  complete  removal  of  the 
neoplasm  can  still  be  attained 
through  exenteration  of  the  or¬ 
bit  (see  §  166).  But  in  this  case 
rapid  recurrences  both  in  loco 
and  in  the  neighboring  lymphatic 
glands  seldom  fail  to  occur. 

Nevertheless,  even  in  such  cases 
the  operation  is  indicated,  be¬ 
cause  by  the  removal  of  the  local 
focus  of  disease  the  child  is  spared 
much  suffering. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the 
prognosis  is  favorable  only  when 
the  operation  is  performed  very 
early. 

Glioma  retinas  (Virchow),  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  intra-ocular  sarco¬ 
mata,  is  never  pigmented.  It  devel¬ 
ops  ordinarily  from  the  two  granule 
layers  of  the  retina  and  mainly  from 
the  inner  granule  layer.  The  tumor 
is  composed  of  small  cells  and  a  very 

soft  basement  substance  (Fig.  148).  The  cfeMs  consist  of  a  nucleus  surrounded 
by  a  very  scanty  amount  of  protoplasp^^hich  in  many  spots  possesses  minute 
processes.  According  to  the  varvjdg^hharacter  of  these  processes  the  cells  are 
to  be  classed  partly  as  glia  cej|vpfr£ly  as  ganglion  cells.  Usually  the  tumor 
cells  are  aggregated  in  speci^y^lense  masses  along  the  wide  blood-vessels, 
which  thus  get  to  have  ^oafelike  envelopes;  and  the  entire  tumor,  conse¬ 
quently,  exhibits  a  tubidar  structure.  In  many  cases  there  are  also  found  long 
cylindrical  cells,  whicjwlu^  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  constituents  of  the 
external  layers  ofAC)retina,  or  the  neuro-epithelium  of  Schwalbe  (Flexner, 
Wintersteinerh<^Rbese  are  arranged  in  groups,  and  generally  in  such  a  wray  as 
to  inclose  a  ftw^vity  into  which  their  extremities,  representing  the  outer  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ltod^and  cones,  project.  Hence,  if  we  take  these  structures  into  ac¬ 
count,  be  more  correct  to  give  glioma  the  name  of  neuro-epithelioma 

of  th^^erlna.  The  process  of  overgrowth  of  the  retina  leads  to  its  irregular 
thielSgjJhig,  and  consequently  to  folding  and  detachment  of  it;  but  in  many 
30 


The  glioma  has  spread  over  the  entire  extent  of 
the  retina.  The  latter  on  its  nasal  side,  n, 
has  been  completely  consumed  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  new  growth,  while  on  the  tem¬ 
poral  side,  £,  the  external  retinal  layers  are 
still  in  places  preserved  (at  &).  The  pseudo¬ 
plasm  also  covers  the  OD&oJbapilla,  iV,  into 
the  excavation  of  whipwJt^enetrates.  In 
the  anterior  segmenLi^tJte  vitreous  lie  iso¬ 
lated  nodules,  the  lawc^t  of  which,  k ,  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  t  ^ 


segment  of  the 
the  increase 
the  nasal 
the  iris  to, 
at  thj 
tern] 
rna 
f< 


f$(m7 


■rata.  The  anterior 
[£?11  shows  the  effects  of 
.  ision  ;  that  is,  shows  on 
^  e  apposition  of  the  root  of 
„  ^Hero-corneal  junction,  while 
,  corresponding  to  this  on  the 
le  the  precursor  of  a  staphylo- 

- - i. - 


:alare  can  be  perceived  under  the 
tin  excavation,  b. 
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cases,  as  Fig.  146  shows,  the  detachment  may  for  a  long  time  remain  confined 
to  a  small  circumscribed  spot.  Neoplasm  germs  pass  from  the  degenerated 
retina  both  into  the  chorioid  and  into  the  vitreous,  where  they  subsequently 
develop  into  small  independent  nodules  ( Te ,  Fig.  146). 

That  a  congenital  morbid  disposition  very  often  lies  at  the  bottom  of  glioma 
is  shown  by  the  following  interesting  observation  which  I  once  made :  A  mother 
brought  her  four-year-old  son  into  the  clinic  with  a  glioma  of  the  right  eye. 
According  to  her  statement,  this  had  only  existed  for  a  year,  but  it  was  already 
far  advanced;  the  eyeball,  as  a  whole,  was  very  much  enlarged,  and  the  pseudo¬ 
plasm  was  growing  out  from  it  into  the  orbit.  The  entire  orbital  contents  were 
removed,  but  nevertheless  the  child  died  half  a  year  afterward  with  brain  symp¬ 
toms  while  at  the  same  time  a  new  tumor  could  be  felt  in  the  orbit.  Some 
months  afterward  the  mother  brought  the  next  child,  a  two-year-old  boy,  with 
the  statement  that  he  had  been  blind  in  the  right  eye  since  birth,  although  it 
was  only  recently  that  she  had  noticed  an  enlargement  of  the  eye.  This  child 


Fig.  148.— Glioma  Retinje.  (After  Wintersteiner.)  Magnified  500  x  1. 

The  tumor  consists  of  cells  which  have  a  single  nucleus,  and  surroundif^Athe  latter  a  very  thin, 
scarcely  visible,  protoplasmic  body.  The  left  half  of  tlto%atW  is  occupied  by  a 
structure  which  resembles  the  cross  section  of  a  tubular  glan£3i#roundmg  its  lumen  a 
iono-  cylindrical  cells,  whose  nuclei  lie  at  their  peripheral  ext  realities  (rod  ^odooneg 
ulef)  The  centrally  directed  extremities  of  the  cells  are^flfled  ^  a  clear-cut  line  the 
membrana  limitans  externa.  From  this  latter  short  con0i>ocesses  of  protop  asm  (i  iuli- 
menta^y  rods  and  cones)  project  into  the  lumen  of  tJwSiandhke  structure.  fbght  below 
the  latter  lies  a  rather  large,  elliptical,  very  lustrou^QJ^one  of  those  hyaline  concretions 
that  sometimes  occur  in  gliomata. 

likewise  had  a  glioma  of  the  right  ey£  Walso  died  of  a  recurrence  about  a 
year  after  the  operation  had  been^rformed.  Soon  afterward  the  woman 
brought  me  her  last  child,  then  oMpa  few  months  old,  full  of  fear  lest  this 
one,  too,  might  be  the  victim  o^ie  same  frightful  disease,  because  she  had 
noticed  in  its  left  eye  an  anwOjice  varying  from  the  usual.  This  child,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  have  a  glioi^brit  a  typical,  congenital  coloboma  of  the  iris  down¬ 
ward  as  well  as  a  col&b/ili^of  the  chorioid. 

The  featutes  olLinJuTrotic  cat’s  eye  may  be  produced  not  only  by  glioma, 
but  also  by  exuclate^Tito  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous.  Such  cases  are  often  hard 
to  distinguish  glioma,  and  are  hence  designated  by  the  name  of  pseudo- 

glioma  (see^^m^  350). 

the  Retina  .—Rupture  of  the  retina  occur  in  consequence  ol 
contu^S^of  the  eyeball,  even  without  perforation  of  the  remaining  tunics  of 
the  \yeball;  but  these  cases  of  isolated  laceration  of  the  retina  are  extremely 
Vf*  ,  The  retina  is  much  harder  to  tear  than  the  chorioid,  since  in  ruptures  of 
k tM  latter  the  retina  is  generally  found  to  be  uninjured.  Less  infrequent  are  the 
^spontaneous  ruptures  of  the  retina  in  detachment  of  the  latter. 
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A  transient  alteration  of  the  retina  after  contusion  of  the  eyeball  is  the 
commotio  retina,  described  by  Berlin.  This  is  characterized  by  a  milk-white 
cloudiness  of  the  retina,  which  occupies  either  the  vicinity  of  the  papilla  or  that 
part  of  the  retina  which  corresponds  to  the  point  at  which  the  effect  of  the 
blow  was  felt.  In  many  cases  also  the  spot  diametrically  opposite  is  found  to 
be  clouded.  At  the  same  time  a  moderate  reduction  of  central  vision  and  often 
also  a  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision  are  present.  The  clouding  of  the  retina 
disappears  after  some  days,  and  with  it  also  disappears  the  disturbance  of  vision 
that  it  produced.  Probably  the  condition  in  question  is  one  of  oedema  of  the 
retina. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  OPTIC  NERVE. 


Anatomy. 

100.  The  optic  nerve  (nervus  opticus)  collects  its  fibers  from  the 
retina,  and  passes  from  the  eye  through  the  orbit  and  through  the  op¬ 
tic  foramen  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  Hence,  three  divisions  are 
distinguished  in  the  optic  nerve  :  ( a )  The  intra-ocular  termination, 
which  is  found  within  the  sclera,  (b)  the  orbital  portion  from  the  eye¬ 
ball  to  the  optic  foramen,  and  ( c )  the  intra-cranial  portion  from  the 
optic  foramen  to  the  chiasm. 

(a)  Intra-ocular  Division  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — To  get  from  the  ret¬ 
ina  to  the  exterior  of  the  eye,  the  optic  nerve  must  pierce  the  cliorioid 
and  sclera.  The  spot  where  this  takes  place  lies  a  little  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye  (Fig.  73).  The  opening  in  the 
sclera  through  which  the  optic  nerve  leaves  the  eye  is  called  the  fora¬ 
men  sclerae,  and  really  consists  of  a  short  canal :  4(^^segment  of  the 
optic  nerve  lodged  in  this  is  its  intra-scleral  portkpm  Accurately  speak¬ 
ing,  a  complete  aperture  for  the  optic  nerve  neither  in  the  sclera 

nor  in  the  chorioid,  but  the  two  membranosvfenduct  themselves  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  external  lamellae  of  the  sd^mjwhich  occupy  about  two 
thirds  of  its  thickness  (Fig.  149,  sq^arenot  perforated  by  the  optic 
nerve  at  all,  but  are  reflected  b^kWrd  upon  it  to  form  its  sheaths. 
The  innermost  lamellae  ( si ,  Fig.  M9)  of  the  sclera,  on  the  contrary, 
stretch  over  the  foramen  scl^e,  and  are  perforated  by  numerous  open¬ 
ings  designed  for  the  parage  of  the  separate  funiculi  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Consequently^  ptic  nerve  in  this  spot  is  traversed  by 

numerous  septa  of  ismgh  connective  tissue.  The  chorioid,  too  ( ch , 
Fig.  149),  stretches  jura  modified  form  transversely  through  the  optic 
nerve.  Together  with  the  inner  layers  of  the  sclera  it  forms  the  lam¬ 
ina  cribrosaJftm2di  bridges  over  the  foramen  sclerae,  and  is  so  called 
because  itfiA^ery  where  perforated  by  the  funiculi  of  the  optic  nerve. 

If  ^^yook  at  the  optic-nerve  entrance  in  longitudinal  section,  we 
see  tm^Sat  its  point  of  entrance  into  the  sclera  it  is  narrowed  down  in 
a  epical  shape  (Fig.  149),  so  that  the  spot  corresponding  to  the  lamina 
^ oj^brosa  is  the  slenderest  portion  of  the  optic  nerve.  This  narrowing 
Qof  the  optic  nerve  appears  still  more  marked  when  we  consider  that  at 
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the  site  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  the  connective-tissue  septa  are  particu¬ 
larly  numerous  and  of  large  size.  The  space  left  for  the  nervous  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  optic  nerve  is  hence  very  considerably  reduced  at  this 


sd  sa  n  se 


Fig. 


_  center  of  the  papilla  the  cen- 
|t  rises  the  central  vein.  At  the 
cavation  with  the  gray  stippling 
:t  scleral  ring  (between  c  and  d), 


~  -  n  se  p  ardw  vC\ 

B 

149.— Head  op  the  Optic  NebVb, 

A,  Ophthalmoscopic  View.— Somewhat  to  the  inner  side 

tral  artery  rises  from  below,  and  to  the  temporal  sij 
temporal  side  of  the  latter  lies  the  small  physiolcg 
of  the  lamina  cribrosa.  The  papilla  is  encircled  bjydi; 
and  the  dark  chorioidal  ring  at  d.  C 

B,  Longitudinal  Section  through  the  Head  op  me  Optic  Nerve.  Magnified  14  x  1. — The 
trunk  of  the  nerve  up  to  the  lamina  cribrosaTcronsists  of  medullated  nerve  fibers,  n.  The 
clear  interspaces,  se ,  separating  them  represerar  the  septa  composed  of  connective  tissue. 
The  nerve  trunk  is  enveloped  by  the  shedaLof  pia  mater,  p,  the  arachnoid  sheath,  ar,  and 
the  sheath  of  dura  mater,  du.  There  a  4ree  interspace  remaining  between  the  sheaths, 
consisting  of  the  subdural  space,  scLabdKhe  subarachnoid  space,  sa.  Both  spaces  have  a 
blind  ending  in  the  sclera  at  e.  The^^^&Ji  of  dura  mater  passes  into  the  external  layers, 
so,  of  the  sclera,  the  sheath  of  piAmafceV  into  the  internal  layers,  si ,  which  latter  extend  as 
the  lamina  cribrosa  transverseba^&^ough  the  optic  nerve.  The  nerve  is  represented  in  front 
of  the  lamina  as  of  light  colps,  because  here  it  consists  of  non-medullated  and  hence  trans¬ 
parent  nerve  fibers.  The  <fptioJnbrve  spreads  out  upon  the  retina,  r,  in  such  a  way  that  in 
its  center  there  is  produc^g/funnel-shaped  depression,  the  vascular  funnel,  b,  on  whose 
inner  wall  the  central  artery,  a,  and  the  central  vein,  v ,  ascend.  The  chorioid,  ch,  shows  a 
transverse  section  of^h^i&merous  blood-vessels,  and  toward  the  retina  a  dark  line,  the  pig¬ 
ment  epithelium:  neauStM margin  of  the  foramen  for  the  optic  nerve  and  corresponding  to 
the  situation  of  thefcnj rioidal  ring,  the  chorioid  is  more  darkly  pigmented,  ci  is  a  posterior 
short  ciliary  a^t^^^fich  reaches  the  chorioid  through  the  sclera. 


spot.  Ho\?^j?en,  is  it  possible  that  the  bundles  of  nerve  fibers  can  go 
throughputs  narrow  passage?  A  glance  at  the  longitudinal  section  of 
a  fr^fi\pptJc  nerve  gives  the  explanation  of  this.  Such  a  section  shows 
to  be  white  as  far  as  the  lamina  cribrosa,  while  in  front  of  it 


nasal 


6 

temporal 
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it  is  of  a  translucent  gray.  The  white  hue  of  the  optic  nerve  in  its 
extra-ocular  portion  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  optic-nerve  fibers 
here  are  medullated,  and  therefore  opaque  (in  Fig.  149  they  appear 
black,  in  consequence  of  being  stained  with  haematoxylin,  after  Wei- 
gert’s  method).  In  their  passage  through  the  lamina  cribrosa  the 
nerve  fibers  lose  their  medulla,  and  consequently  become  transparent ; 
hence,  the  translucent,  gray  appearance  of  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve. 
With  the  loss  of  the  medulla  the  diameter  of  each  individual  nerve 
fiber  diminishes  very  considerably,  so  that  their  aggregate  bulk  finds 
room  in  the  narrow  foramina  of  the  lamina  cribrosa. 

The  lamina  cribrosa  plays  an  important  part  in  pathological  pro¬ 
cesses.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  weakest  spot  of  all  the  tunics  of 
the  eye,  being  here  constituted  only  by  the  innermost  layers  of  the 
sclera  (together  with  a  few  lamellae  of  the  chorioid),  which,  moreover, 
are  perforated  by  the  foramina  for  the  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Hence,  in  case  of  increase  of  tension,  this  spot  is  the  first  to 
give  way.  In  the  normal  eye  the  lamina  cribrosa  runs  straight,  or 
with  but  a  slight  backward  curvature,  across  through  the  optic  nerve. 
With  increase  of  tension,  it  recedes  more  and  more,  and  thus  forms 
the  glaucomatous  excavation.  A  second  reason  for  the  production  of 
pathological  changes  lies  in  the  fact  that  within  the  foramen  sclerae,  and 
particularly  within  the  limits  of  the  lamina  cribrosa,  the  optic  nerve  is 
tightly  inclosed  between  firm,  fibrous  walls,  a  thing  that  occurs  at  no 
other  spot  in  its  course.  Here,  therefore,  when  swelling  of  the  optic 
nerve  takes  place,  constriction  and  strangulation  of  it  may  readily 
occur.  The  foramen  sclerae,  accordingly,  in  this  ca^Jfelay  a  part  like 
that  which  the  fibrous  ring  of  the  hernial  orificeA^s  for  the  viscera 
lying  in  front  of  it. 

That  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  situated  kvGront  of  the  lamina  cri¬ 
brosa  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  itself  \s2h&'head  of  the  ojitic  nerve 
(papilla  nervi  optici).  It  is  the  part/oV^ie  optic  nerve  which  even 
during  life  can  be  seen  by  means  oL tmr  ophthalmoscope.  The  name 
papilla  was  selected  by  the  older  a^pors  under  the  erroneous  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  head  of  the  optic {gjrve  represented  a  projection  into  the 
interior  of  the  eye.  This,  I(jmever,  is  only  the  case  in  pathological 
conditions — e.  g.,  in  infla^mktm,y  swelling  of  the  papilla.  In  the  nor¬ 
mal  state,  the  latter  k^p^yfectly  flat,  so  as  to  lie  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
retina,  or  it  actuallj^h^s  a  central  depression  (Z>,  Fig.  149).  The  way 
in  which  this  latt<g^s  produced  is  that  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  be¬ 
gin  to  separatflT*K)m  each  other,  not  at  the  level  of  the  retina  hut 
below  it,  s^H^i a  funnel-shaped  depression  is  produced  from  which 
emerge  tm^efentral  vessels  of  the  optic  nerve.  This  is  the  normal  vas¬ 
cular  funnel,  which  quite  often  expands  into  a  pretty  extensive  depres- 
siort^Tjy^physiologLcal  excavation. 
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(b)  Orbital  Division  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

The  optic  nerve  on  its  way  from  the  eye  to  the  foramen  option m 
makes  an  S-shaped  bend  (0,  Fig.  73).  Owing  to  this,  the  eyeball  can 
move  freely  within  wide  limits ;  for  the  movements  of  the  eye  take 
place  about  a  center  of  rotation  which  lies  nearly  in  the  center  of  the 
eyeball.  Hence,  wrhen  the  cornea  is  turned  toward  one  side,  the  poste¬ 
rior  pole  of  the  eye  goes  about  as  far  to  the  opposite  side.  And  so  for 
all  excursions  of  the  cornea  there  are  corresponding  ones,  as  large  in 
extent  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  of  the  posterior  pole,  for  which 
reason  the  latter  must  be  freely  movable.  If  now  the  optic  nerve  were 
stretched  in  a  straight  line  between  the  eyeball  and  the  optic  foramen, 
it  would  keep  the  posterior  segment  of  the  eyeball  fast  in  its  place,  and 
hinder  the  movements  of  the  whole  eye.  We  see  a  confirmation  of  this 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  optic  nerve  is  put  on  the  stretch  by  protru¬ 
sion  of  the  eyeball  from  the  orbit.  The  more  pronounced  the  exoph- 
thalmus,  the  greater  is  the  restriction  of  the  motility  of  the  eyeball.  In 
the  normal  state,  the  optic  nerve,  on  account  of  its  S-shaped  curvature, 
is  longer  than  the  distance  between  the  eye  and  the  optic  foramen,  so 
that  it  can  undergo  extension  and  thus  follow  the  changes  of  place  of 
the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye. 

The  orbital  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  consists  of  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve  and  the  sheaths  enveloping  it. 

( a )  The  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  is  composed  of  nerve  fibers  and 

connective  tissue.  The  nerve  fibers  vary  greatly  in  calib^Aand  are  ex¬ 
tremely  numerous,  their  amount  being  estimated  at  million  or 

more.  Most  of  them  are  centripetal,  but  there  are  some  centrifu-^ 
gal  fibers  in  the  optic  nerve.  Lying  between  the  ^h^s  as  a  supporting 
and  insulating  substance  is  the  neuroglia  tissqnQrhe  nerve  fibers  are 
combined  into  bundles  (5,  Fig.  150)  whichi^^5arallel  to  one  another, 
and  anastomose  together  by  a  mutual  in(eranange  of  fibers.  Between 
the  bundles  lies  the  connective  tissue ^hicn  furnishes  the  supporting 
framework  for  the  entire  optic  nen^^  It  forms  thick  or  thin  septa 
which  are  everywhere  connected  a^  traverse  the  entire  optic  nerve  (5, 
Fig.  150).  Between  the  outer^ipfece  of  a  nerve  bundle  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  septa  is  founlsN^f)ace  which  acts  as  a  lymph  cavity. 

(b)  The  sheaths  of  tUe(2jtic  nerve  are  three — an  internal,  a  middle, 
and  an  external  one.  these  originate  from  the  three  enveloping 
membranes  of  the^  they  are  designated  by  the  names  of  the  pial, 
arachnoid,  and  d*ni&  sheaths  (Axel  Key  and  Retzius).  The  inner  or 
pials  sheath  (jOffigs.  149  and  150)  closely  embraces  the  trunk  of  the 
optic  nerv^SS^rom  it  the  bands  of  connective  tissue,  which  form  the 
septa,  pase  imfco  the  interior  of  the  nerve  ;  and  with  them  pass  the  blood- 
vessel^-vi^he  external  or  dural  sheath  (du,  Figs.  149  and  150)  is  much 
thi^Brnhan  the  internal  sheath,  and  surrounds  the  nerve  loosely.  By 
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reason  of  this,  a  pretty  broad  space — the  intervaginal  space — is  left  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  internal  sheath.  The  middle  or  arachnoid  sheath  ( ar ) 
is  a  very  delicate  pellicle  which  for  the  most  part  is  intimately  attached 
to  the  dural  sheath.  It  is  united  by  manifold  trabeculae  of  connective 
tissue  to  the  external  and  internal  sheaths.  It  divides  the  intervaginal 
space  into  two  portions,  the  subdural  ( sd )  and  subarachnoid  ( sa )  spaces, 
which  communicate  with  the  cerebral  spaces  of  the  same  names.  These 
appear  particularly  prominent  in  Fig.  156,  where  they  are  pathologi¬ 
cally  dilated  by  an  accumulation  of  fluid.  The  surfaces  of  the  sheaths 


The  optic  nerve  is  enveloped  in  the  dural  sheath,  du ,  the  MfeWnoid  sheath,  ar,  and  the  pial 


sheath,  p.  Between  the  first  and  second  is  found  the  ^TtoMral  space,  sd  ;  between  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third,  the  subarachnoid  space,  sa.  On  th^flWHwIiid  upper  side  of  the  center  of  the 
section  is  seen  the  central  artery,  ca;  and  more  (lentifilTy  is  seen  the  central  vein  These 
are  surrounded  by  the  cross  sections  of  the  nerve  bundles',  6,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  septa,  s,  of  connective  tissue.  At  temporal  side,  a  wedge-shaped  segment, 
pm,  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  crosf^e>tion  of  the  nerve  by  its  paler  color.  This 
represents  the  atrophic  papillo-macular  buncfuj.^  Within  the  confines  of  it  the  cross  sections 
of  the  nerve  bundles  are  narrower  and  th&  septa  of  connective  tissue  are  correspondingly 
broader. 


that  are  turned  toward  tlxe^..spaces  are  provided  with  an  endothelial 
coating,  so  that  these  spaq^are  lined  completely  with  endothelium,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  lj&mfe7 channels  (Schwalbe). 

Upon  the  eyeJ)^jT  the  three  sheaths  become  united  to  the  sclera. 
The  external  andr*&d*adle  sheaths  pass  into  the  outer  two  thirds  of  the 
sclera  (Fig.  \4c^%(T)  ;  the  inner  sheath  goes  to  the  innermost  lamellae  of 
the  sclera  149,  si),  which  form  the  lamina  cribrosa,  and  it  is  also 


connected wwh  the  chorioid.  The  intervaginal  space  has  a  blind  end¬ 
ing  site^ed  within  the  sclera  (Fig.  149,  e).  Posteriorly  the  three  sheaths 
are^onnnuous  with  the  corresponding  membranes  of  the  brain. 
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The  Hood-vessels  pass  from  the  pial  sheath  into  the  optic  nerve.  In 
addition,  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  orbital  division  there  are  found 
the  central  vessels  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  central  artery  is  a  branch  of 
the  ophthalmic  artery ;  the  central  vein  empties  into  the  superior  oph¬ 
thalmic  vein  or  directly  into  the  cavernous  sinus.  Both  vessels  enter 
the  optic  nerve  at  a  distance  of  ten  to  twenty  millimetres  behind  the 
eyeball  (Fig.  73,  e)  and  run  in  the  axis  of  the  nerve  as  far  as  the  papilla, 
where  they  divide  into  the  retinal  vessels. 


( c )  Intracranial  Section  of  the  Optic  Nerve . 

The  optic  nerve  leaves  the  orbit  through  the  optic  foramen.  The 
latter  really  forms  a  short  bony  canal  (canalis  opticus),  which  contains 
besides  the  optic  nerve  only  the  ophthalmic  artery  (lying  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  optic  nerve).  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  optic  nerve  within 
the  canalis  opticus  is  tightly  inclosed  by  the  bony  walls  of  the  latter,  this 
section,  just  like  the  intra-scleral  portion  of  the  optic  nerve,  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  predisposition  for  morbid  affections.  Such  affections  consist  in 
inflammation,  in  compression  of  the  nerve  through  thickening  of  the 
bone,  and  in  its  contusion  and  laceration  in  case  of  fracture  of  the  bony 
wall  of  the  canal. 

The  intracranial  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  extends  from  the  optic 
foramen  to  the  chiasm;  is  therefore  short  (scarcely  one  centimetre). 
It  is  flattened  and  is  enveloped  only  by  the  pial  sheath,  since  the  other 
two  sheaths  after  passing  through  the  optic  foramen  become  united 
with  the  two  outer  membranes  of  the  brain.  yVj 

Jr 

Continuation  of  the  Filers  of  the  Optic  Nerve  to  m\Cerelral  Cortex. 

The  two  optic  nerves  join  together  in  the  ckj^s^i,  where  they  form 
an  intimate  anastomosis,  and  then  on  thefp<J3rior  side  of  the  chiasm 
make  their  appearance  again  as  the  opticVfc^icts.  The  chiasm  lies  in 
the  optic  groove  of  the  body  of  the  spJiS^oid  bone,  directly  in  front  of 
the  infundibulum.  Starting  from  the  chiasm  the  optic  tracts  pass  back¬ 
ward,  diverging  as  they  go,  and,  Wnding  about  the  crus  cerebri,  arrive 
at  the  primary  subcortical  opfir^lnfers,  the  external  geniculate  bodies? 
the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the  thalami  optici.  Of  the  fibers 
that  pass  from  these  points  to  the  various  parts  of  the  brain  two  are  of 
particular  importance— -We  fibers  (Fig.  151,  m)  which  go  to  the  nuclei 
of  the  oculomotoriil^^JT,  and  the  fibers,  Sy  which  pass  to  the  cerebral 
cortex,  B.  The  ft0jrer  regulate  the  movements  of  the  ocular  muscles 
and  the  refle^abtihn  of  the  pupils ;  the  latter  effect  the  perception  of 
the  object  &el£.  The  fibers  of  the  optic  tract  which  are  destined  for 
the  cereh^&l  cortex  terminate  in  the  cortical  ganglion  cells,  within  a  dis¬ 
trict  known  as  the  optical  area  of  the  cortex,  or  the  visual  sphere 

(Mi^jp,  and  which  corresponds  mainly  to  the  medial  surface  of  the 
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cuneus  and  to  the  parts  surrounding  the  calcarine  fissure.  Within  the 
ganglion  cells  the  excitation  set  up  in  the  optic-nerve  fibers  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  sensation  (sensory  perception),  so  that  it  is  here  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  seen  comes  within  the  domain  of  consciousness.  In  the  ganglion 
cells  which  have  once  been  subjected  to  excitation  permanent  changes 
remain  (memories),  which  become  so  intense,  particularly  upon  a  pretty 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  excitation,  that  by  means  of  them  we 
are  able  to  reproduce  in  our  consciousness  an  object  formerly  seen  (op¬ 
tical  memory-pictures).  Upon  destruction  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  exci¬ 
tations  of  the  optic-nerve  fibers  either  fail  altogether  to  become  objects 
of  consciousness  or  on  account  of  demolition  of  the  optic  memory-pic¬ 
tures  they  no  longer  evoke  the  recollection  of  anything  already  known. 
Objects  are  seen,  to  be  sure,  but  are  not  recognized.  These  cases  are 
known  as  cortical  or  psychical  blindness. 

We  have  still  to  study  more  exactly  the  cours.e  of  the  fibers  of  the 
optic  nerve  in  the  chiasm  itself.  It  is  not  a  complete  but  only  a  partial 
decussation  ( semi-decussation )  of  the  fibers  that  takes  place  here.  In 
order  to  understand  the  arrangement  of  the  fibers  it  is  best  to  start 
from  the  eyeball  in  making  our  examination.  Let  us  suppose  a  vertical 
plane  ( F,  Fig.  151)  to  be  drawn  through  the  retina  and  visual  line  of 
the  right  eye.  This  will  pass  through  the  fovea  centralis,  /,  and  will 
divide  the  retina  into  two  halves,  a  right  or  temporal  half  ( r )  and  a  left 
or  nasal  half  (l).  The  fibers  (indicated  by  dotted  lines  in  the  figure) 
which  spring  from  the  right  half  pass  backward  into  the  optic  nerve 
(0),  and  go,  keeping  all  the  while  upon  the  right  side,  t©  the  right  optic 
tract  (T).  The  sum  of  these  fibers  is  hence  knowtt^Tj^he  non-decus¬ 
sating  bundle.  But  the  fibers  which  proceed  froi^He  left  half  (l)  of 
the  retina  of  the  right  eye  pass  over  to  the  le£tQ&ae  in  the  chiasm,  so 
as  to  be  found  in  the  left  optic  tract  (7i)  •  #  form  the  decussating 
bundle.  The  like  is  true  of  the  fibers  bekftping  to  the  left  eye.  They 
all  lie  together  in  the  left  optic  nerve  (Cjl  and  become  separated  in  the 
chiasm ;  the  fibers  coming  from  tll^leTt  half  of  the  retina  pass  into 
the  left  optic  tract,  those  from  t^g)  right  half  of  the  retina  into  the 
right  optic  tract.  Each  optici@£t  therefore  contains  fibers  from  both 
eyes.  The  right  optic  trachx^pfcists  of  the  non-decussating  fibers  from 
the  right  half  of  the  retiAa^ef  The  right  eye  and  the  decussating  fibers 
from  the  right  half.  retina  of  the  left  eye.  Accordingly,  the 

right  halves  of  both^Jinse  ( r  and  and  thus  the  left  halves  of  both 
visual  fields  ( 6rOC%fiong  to  the  right  tract.  Hence,  the  perception  of 
all  objects  situ^ftp  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  is  conveyed  along  the 
right  optmAfaet  to  the  cortex  of  the  right  hemisphere ;  the  latter  is 
thus  de9&^©&  for  the  apprehension  of  the  left  half  of  the  external 
world.  \  The  converse  is  true  of  the  left  hemisphere.  Thus  the  nerve 
suttrfmiig  the  sense  of  sight  is  in  harmony  with  other  nerves,  all  of 
Allien  terminate  in  the  hemisphere  of  the  opposite  side.  This  is  the 
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case  both  with  centripetal  and  centrifugal  nerves.  What  we  touch 
with  our  left  hand  becomes  an  object  of  consciousness  through  excita- 


F 


The  field  of  vision  common  to  tlytvroffies  is  composed  of  a  right  half,  G ,  and  a  left  half,  Gx. 
The  former  corresponds  to  tjie  l^nrhalves,  l  and  lx,  of  the  two  retinae,  the  latter  to  the  right 
halves,  r  and  r, .  The  boundiH^^tween  the  two  halves  of  the  retina  is  formed  by  the  vertical 
meridian.  This  passes  through  the  fovea  centralis,  /,  in  which  the  visual  lines  drawn  from 
the  point  of  fixation,  F .  Cwfjjinge  upon  the  retina.  The  optic-nerve  fibers  arising  from  the 
right  halves,  r  and  two  retinae  (indicated  by  the  dotted  line)  all  pass  into  the  right 

optic  tract,  T,  while  tteYbers  belonging  to  the  left  halves,  l  and  Z,,  of  the  two  retinae  pass  into 
the  left  optic  traqjClS**rhe  fibers  of  each  optic  tract  for  the  most  part  pass  to  the  cortex  of 
the  occipital  l^k,  b\  rorming  Gratiolet’s  optic  radiation,  S ;  the  smaller  portion  of  them,  m. 
goes  to  the^S^H^motor  nucleus,  K.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  partial  nuclei,  the  most 
anterior  of  \hmjrsends  fibers,  P,  to  the  pupil  (sphincter  iridis) ;  the  next  one  sends  fibers.  A, 
to  the  muscleVf  accommodation  :  and  the  third  sends  fibers.  C,  to  the  converging  muscle 
(interna^j\ctus,  i).  All  three  bundles  of  fibers  run  to  the  eye  in  the  trunk  of  the  oculo- 
mot<My*^^  Oc.  Division  of  the  optic  tract  at  g  g  or  at  e  e  produces  right  hemiopia  ;  and  in 
the  foynir  #ase  there  would  be  no  reaction  to  light  on  illuminating  the  left  half  of  either 
r^aPn.^Di vision  of  the  chiasm  at  *  s  produces  temporal  hemiopia.  Division  of  the  fibers.  /», 
afiortehes  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light,  but  leaves  the  sight  and  also  the  associated  con- 
rfpktfion  of  the  pupil  in  accommodation  and  convergence  unaffected. 
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tion  of  the  cortex  of  the  right  side  of  the  cerebrum ;  and  destruction 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  latter  entails  a  loss  of  the  voluntary  move¬ 
ments  of  the  left  arm.  The  sense  of  sight  appears  to  form  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule,  since  each  eye  is  connected  with  both  hemispheres. 
This  exception  ceases  to  exist  if  we  distribute  the  visual  sensations  in 
accordance  with  the  halves  of  the  field  of  vision  to  which  they  cor¬ 
respond.  Everything  which  the  observer  sees  on  the  left  side  of  him,  be¬ 
comes  an  object  of  consciousness  through  excitation  of  the  cortex  of  the 
right  occipital  region,  and  vice  versa. 

The  fact  of  semi-decussation  affords  the  explanation  of  an  important 
variety  of  visual  disturbance,  liemiopia*  Let  us  suppose  that  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  left  optic  tract  (Fig.  151,  Tj)  is  interrupted  at  any  spot— 
e.  g.,  at  g  g.  In  this  case  the  left  halves  of  both  retinas  (/  and  If)  would 
be  cut  off  from  their  connection  with  the  cortex  of  the  left  hemisphere. 
The  right  half,  G,  of  the  fields  of  vision  of  the  two  eyes  would  be  want¬ 
ing,  so  that  only  the  left  halves  of  all  fixed  objects  would  be  seen.  In 
like  manner,  the  left  halves  of  both  visual  fields  would  be  lost  upon 
destruction  of  the  right  optic  tract.  Hemianopia  thus  originating  is 
called  homonymous  or  lateral  (Fig.  152).  The  same  thing,  of  course, 


Fig.  152.— Homonymous  Hemio  ■O  Mter  Schweigger.) 


would  also  happen  if  the  destoafi&n  did  not  affect  the  optic  tract  itself, 
but  a  spot  placed  higher  e  e)—i n  fact,  even  the  cerebral  cortex 

itself.  Homonymous  h^raopia,  therefore,  is  always  indicative  of  a 
lesion  which  lies  to  ^TeSeentral  side  of  the  chiasm  and  upon  the  same 
side  as  the  blind  klM  the  retinae. 

If  the  chia s£vS?  divided  by  a  sagittal  section  (.9  s,  Fig.  151)  into  a 
right  and  lejMalf,  all  the  decussating  fibers  are  severed,  while  the  non- 
decussati^^^andles  remain  intact.  Since  the  decussating  bundle  supply 
the  inne^^lves  ( l  and  rx)  of  the  two  retinae,  these  portions  of  the  retina 

% fjutrvs ,  half,  and  dty,  vision.  By  many  authors  the  terms  hemianopia  or 
ianopsia,  formed  by  the  interposition  of  an  a  privative,  are  employed. 
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would  be  thrown  out  of  use,  and  thus  the  outer  (temporal)  half  of  the 
two  visual  fields  would  be  suppressed.  This  form  of  visual  disturbance 
is  therefore  called  temporal  hemiopia  (Fig.  153).  It  occurs,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  as  the  result  of  an  inflammation  or  a  neoplasm  the  chiasm 

L  JR 


Fig.  153.— Temporal  Hemiopia.  (After  Schweigger.) 

The  areas  left  white  correspond  to  the  nasal  halves  of  the  visual  fields,  R  and  L,  of  the  right 
and  left  eye,  which  are  still  intact:  t ,  temporal;  n,  nasal  side. 


suffers  from  a  lesion  situated  mainly  in  its  mesial  line.  The  same 
thing  might  also  be  caused  by  a  lesion  existing  in  the  anterior  or  pos¬ 
terior  angle  of  the  chiasm,  where  decussating  fibers  alone  are  situated. 


The  hypothesis  of  a  semi-decussation  of  the  optic  nerves  was  made  by  as  re¬ 
mote  an  observer  as  Newton,  who  was  led  to  it  by  the  observation  of  certain 
cases  of  hemiopia.  In  fact,  hemiopia  can  not  be  adequately  eiqAained  in  any 
other  way  than  upon  the  assumption  of  a  semi-decussation.  This|issumption, 
therefore,  passed  for  a  well-established  fact  until  it  was  attacked  upon  the  basis 
of  anatomical  investigations  (by  Biesiadecki,  'Mandelstapffify.  and  above  all  by 
Michel).  In  man  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve,  which some  parts  are  very 
minute,  are  so  intimately  interlaced  that  it  is  not  uc&^ne  to  follow  them  with 
certainty  on  their  way  through  the  chiasm.  Ace^dlngly,  observers  turned  for 
information  to  comparative  anatomy,  which,, presents  us  in  animals  with  much 
simpler  conditions.  The  simplest  case  occur^in  fishes,  in  which  the  two  optic 
nerves  either  merely  cross  over  each  othelsj^n  the  bony  fishes)  or  in  which  one 
optic  nerve  passes  through  a  slit  in  tlu£!^her  (in  the  herring).  In  the  amphibia 
and  birds  the  conditions  are  more  comwcated,  but  are  still  always  easy  to  make 
out.  In  them  each  optic  nerve^iyfdes  into  a  number  of  flat  bundles,  which  all 
pass  over  to  the  other  side,  ini*»S^ing  with  the  bundles  of  the  opposite  side  as 
they  cross,  in  the  same  fa|ln(J^as  the  intertwined  fingers  of  two  hands  when 
clasped  together.  There  Mo  doubt,  therefore,  that  in  the  lower  vertebrates  a 
complete  decussation^qft^e optic  nerves  exists;  the  only  mistake  that  has  been 
made  is  in  concludi^pom  this  fact  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  the  same 
condition  to  hold^ood  for  the  higher  vertebrates  also. 

Gudden  credit  of  having  definitely  demonstrated  by  his  experiments 

the  true  stsrie  of  the  case  in  the  higher  vertebrates.  He  employed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  tho^imhod  of  an  artificially  induced  atrophy.  When  a  portion  of  the 
bod^is removed,  the  nerve  fibers  which  run  to  it  become  atrophied  (ascending 
atroCR^).  This  atrophy  rises  higher  and  higher  toward  the  brain,  the  younger 


$ 
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the  person  is  and  the  longer  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  removal  of  the 
portion  of  the  body  in  question.  So  also  atrophy  of  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  down 
to  its  termination  sets  in  when  the  nerve  is  cut  off  from  its  connection  with  its 
central  organ  by  the  division  of  its  root  (descending  atrophy).  Methods  based 
upon  both  of  these  principles  were  applied  by  Gudden  to  the  organ  of  vision, 
inasmuch  as  he  performed  either  enucleation  of  one  eye  or  division  of  one  optic 
tract,  and  studied  the  course  of  the  consequent  atrophy.  If  the  right  eye  is 
enucleated  in  a  newborn  puppy,  and  some  time  afterward  the  animal  is  killed 
and  examined,  the  right  optic  nerve  is  found  to  be  completely  atrophied;  it 
consists  of  a  thin  strand  of  connective  tissue  without  a  trace  of  nerve  fibers.  If 
complete  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves  took  place  in  the  chiasm,  this  complete 
atrophy  would  necessarily  be  continued  into  the  optic  tract  lying  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  or  left  side,  while  the  optic  tract  of  the  right  side  would  be  perfectly  intact. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case;  in  the  left  optic  tract  there  is  still  a  slender 
bundle  of  nerve  fibers  which  has  escaped  atrophy.  This  can  only  originate  from 
the  left  optic  nerve,  and  must,  accordingly,  be  a  non -decussating  bundle.  So 
also  in  the  apparently  normal  right  optic  tract  there  is  found  a  thin  bundle  of 
atrophic  fibers  which  must  spring  from  the  right  optic  nerve,  and  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  non- decussating  bundle  of  the  right  side.  Hence,  in  the  dog  a 
semi-decussation  does  exist,  although  the  decussating  is  much  more  pronounced 
than  the  non-decussating  bundle.  In  rabbits  this  disproportion  is  still  more 
marked.  In  them  the  non-decussating  bundle  is  so  attenuated  that  at  first  it 
escaped  Gudden’s  notice  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  in  man  the  non-decus¬ 
sating  bundle  approximates  the  decussating  one  in  size,  the  former  containing 
about  two  fifths,  the  latter  three  fifths  of  all  the  optic-nerve  fibers.  In  default 
of  experiments,  accident  rendered  the  determination  of  this  relation  possible  in 
man.*  Opportunities  were  had  of  holding  autopsies  on  men  of  advanced  age 
who  had  lost  one  eye  in  childhood.  In  such  subjects  itvw^s  found  that  the 
complete  atrophy  of  the  single  optic  nerve  was  distrib^gi  between  the  two 
optic  tracts  in  such  a  way  that  the  tract  of  the  oppos^S^lde  was  always  some¬ 
what  more  atrophied  than  that  of  the  same  side  (Fk£H|o4).  Hence  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  may  be  made  of  the  facts  of  the  c^s^jjh  the  lower  vertebrates  com¬ 
plete  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves  takes  place  ;  tifwmny  of  the  higher  vertebrates  a 
partial  decussation  exists ,  the  partial  charac/er^&ychich  is  the  more  pronounced  the 
nearer  akin  the  animal  is  to  man.  C  ^ 

We  comprehend  the  reason  of  th^TBy^egoing  fact  if  we  start  from  the  law 
that  the  optical  perception  of  all  others  which  are  situated  on  the  right  side  of 
the  body  is  effected  by  means  of  tfe^wnt  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  vice  versa.  In 
the  lower  vertebrates,  and  in  fjW^bn  in  most  birds  and  mammalia,  the  eyes  are 
placed  so  much  on  one  siefe^pthe  head  that  the  animal  is  unable  to  see  any 
point  whatever  with  bpfrli^fcs  at  once.  The  fields  of  vision  of  the  two  eyes  are 
perfectly  distinct.  The  tight  eye  sees  nothing  but  those  objects  which  are  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  anim^rgpdght  side ;  accordingly,  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  origi¬ 
nating  from  thi^e^must  all  pass  to  the  left  hemisphere,  for  which  reason  com¬ 
plete  decus^atiO^tff  the  optic  nerves  takes  place.  In  the  higher  vertebrates — 
e.  g.,  in  t^tSjbg — we  begin  to  find  the  eyes  placed  farther  forward.  Objects 


interesting 
Mg  degeneration,  aftei 


to  learn  that  an  observation  of  this  sort  in  a  case  of  ascend- 
after  phthisis  bulbi,  led  Yesalius  to  argue  against  the  existence  of 


AJ&mplete  decussation  in  man. — D.] 
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straight  in  front  of  them  situated  in  and  close  to  the  median  line  can  therefore 
be  seen  by  both  eyes  at  once,  so  that  in  this  locality  the  fields  of  vision  of  the 
two  eyes  partially  overlap,  and  there  exists  a  small  common  (binocular)  field  of 
vision.  The  right  eye,  to  be  sure,  is  mainly  designed  for  the  vision  of  objects 
situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  but  it  also,  by  means  of  the  extreme 
temporal  portion  of  its  retina,  presides  over  a  small  area  to  the  left  of  the 
median  line.  The  optic-nerve  fibers  springing  from  this  portion  of  the  retina 
must  go  to  the  cortex  of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere,  because  they  transmit 


The  specimen  is  from  a  man,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  whose  left  eye  had  been  blind  from  child¬ 
hood  because  of  a  total  staphyloma  of  the  coi'nea,  due  probably  to  blennorrhoea  neonato¬ 
rum.  The  cut  represents  a  section  passing  through  the  chiasm  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and 
stained  with  haemotoxylin  by  Weigert’s  method,  so  that  the  normal  (medullated)  nerve 
fibers  look  black,  while  the  atrophic  fibers  are  unstained.  The  left  optic  nerve,  n.o.s..  is 
completely  atrophic,  being  both  unstained  and  also  considerably  narrower^than  the  right, 
n.o.d.  The  greater  part  of  the  fibers  composing  the  latter  pass  transvej^gfr  through  the 
chiasm  into  the  left  optic  tract,  tr.o.s.  On  their  way  they  make  a  looplihf  beILd  into  the  left 
optic  nerve.  The  smaller  portion  of  the  fibers  of  the  right  optic  nervelfeiHains  on  the  right 
side  of  the  chiasm,  and  passes  over  into  the  right  optic  tract,  tr.o.dfy^rfce  the  non-decus¬ 
sating  fibers  are  less  numerous  than  the  decussating,  the  right  traofe^&%ars  somewhat  nar¬ 
rower  in  cross  section  than  the  left.  The  bundle  of  nerve  fibersHhmiing  in  a  curve  along 
the  posterior  border  of  the  chiasm,  and  separated  from  it  by^Shght-colored  zone,  is  Gud- 
den’s  commissure  (or  commissura  inferior)  which  contains  nofcjftic-nerve  fibers. 

the  impressions  of  objects  lying  upon  the  left  the  body.  These  fibers 

constitute  the  non-decussating  bundle;  and ihwJarcter  is  small,  because  the  area 
of  retina  corresponding  to  it  is  of  but  slightS^tent. 

Lastly,  in  man  both  eyes  lie  in  the  fronnU^lane,  so  that  almost  all  objects  are 
seen  with  both  at  the  same  time.  A^Jrdingly,  the  visual  fields  of  the  two 
eyes  are  to  a  large  extent  coincidejAJto  that  there  is  formed  a  large  binocular 
field  of  vision  (the  area  left  w^hAgIi '"Fig.  155).  Each  eye  sees  objects  both 
upon  the  right  and  upon  the  l^fVMcle  of  the  body,  for  which  reason  one  part  of 
the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerye  bjlTmging  to  it  go  to  the  right,  another  part  to  the 
left  hemisphere.  To  be^ure;  the  visual  field  of  each  eye  extends  farther  to  the 
temporal  than  to  the^rajpd  side  (see  page  31  and  Fig.  19).  Hence,  it  follows 
that  the  nasal  hal]  M0£tie  retina  is  larger  than  the  temporal,  and  as  the  fibers 
which  spring  fjhriGhe  former  pass  over  in  the  chiasm  to  the  opposite  side,  the 
number  of  chA^kting  fibers  in  the  optic  nerve  is  necessarily  somewhat  larger 
even  in  man  tluhi  the  number  of  those  which  do  not  decussate. 

Th^wSWn  which  the  optic  nerves  decussate,  therefore,  depends  upon  the 
'the  fields  of  vision  of  the  two  eyes.  If  the  two  fields  are  completely 
total  decussation  exists.  If  there  is  a  binocular  field  of  vision,  semi- 
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Fig.  155.— Binocular  Field  op  Vision.  (After  Moser.) 

The  undotted  line,  L ,  bounds  the  visual  field  of  the 
left  eye,  the  dotted  line,  R,  the  visual  field  of  the 
right.  The  median  portion  of  the  two  visual  fields 
overlap  to  an  extent  shown  by  the  surface  left 
white.  This  is,  accordingly,  the  binocular  field  of 
vision,  all  objects  in  which  are  seen  by  both  eyes 
at  the  same  time.  In  its  center  lies  the  point  of 
fixation,  /,  and  at  either  side  of  the  latter  the 
blind  spots,  r  and  /,  of  the  right  and  left  eye.  Ad¬ 
joining  either  side  of  the  binocular  field  of  vision 
are  the  temporal  divisions  of  the  two  visual  fields 
(the  shaded  areas  in  the  figure),  objects  in  which 
are  seen  with  one  eye  alone. 


decussation  takes  place,  and  this  is  the  more  pronounced  the  larger  the  binocu¬ 
lar  field  of  vision. 

Hemiopia  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  term  exists  not  only  when  an 
entire  half  of  each  visual  field  is  wanting,  but  also  when  there  is  a  deficiency 
which,  though  smaller,  occupies  a  symmetrical  position  in  the  visual  fields  of 

the  two  eyes  (incomplete  hemi- 
opia,  Wilbrand).  In  this  case, 
too,  there  is  a  lesion  of  the  fibers 
of  the  optic  nerve  above  the 
chiasm,  only  now  simply  a  por¬ 
tion  instead  of  all  the  fibers  of 
one  tract  (or  of  its  continuation 
to  the  cortex)  is  destroyed.  In 
typical  hemiopia  it  very  often 
happens  that  the  field  of  vision 
is  not  divided  exactly  in  half, 
the  vertical  border  of  the  field 
bending  out  a  little  at  the  site 
of  the  point  of  fixation  (Fig. 
152),  so  that  the  portion  of  the 
field  of  vision  corresponding  to 
the  macula  lutea  is  preserved 
intact. 

How  are  the  nerve  fibers 
coming  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  retina  situated  within  the 
trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  from  the  eye  to  the  chiasm  ?  Our  knowledge  in 
regard  to  this  problem  dates  from  very  recent  times,  and  has  been  worked  out 
from  the  examination  of  pathological  cases — e.  g.,  in  a  of  optic-nerve  dis¬ 
ease  a  deficiency  in  the  visual  field  is  made  out  duriAyiife ;  upon  autopsy  a 
lesion  is  found  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  trunk  effXne  nerve.  We  are  then 
justified  in  assuming  the  bundle  of  nerve  fibei  :S0«  ;h  give  evidence  of  lesion 
appertain  to  that  region  of  the  retina  which^Spesponds  to  the  defect  in  the 
field  of  vision. 

The  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  upon  en^ringn;he  interior  of  the  eye  spread  out 
like  a  sheaf  to  form  the  most  internaWipfest  anterior)  layer  of  the  retina.  The 
fibers  which  are  situated  along  theymfFgin  of  the  papilla  terminate  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  latter.  The  nearer^M&bers  lie  to  the  axis  of  the  optic  nerve  the 
greater  is  the  distance  that  tlupo^e  to  traverse  in  fhe  retina  in  order  to  reach 
the  level  of  the  next  layeiN5\J5ne  retina — the  ganglion-cell  layer — with  which 
they  are  continuous.  Ad^yaingly,  the  following  may  be  enunciated  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  state  of  tll^c^se :  Those  fibers  which  come  from  the  peripheral  por¬ 
tions  of  the  retina  ^jje  in  the  center  of  the  optic  nerve,  while  those  which  rise 
from  the  centraLj^grons  of  the  retina  lie  along  the  margin  of  the  nerve.  It  is 
deserving  of  mention  that  the  bundles  of  nerve  fibers  situated  nearest  the  margin 
of  the  nemAgk  e.,  directly  beneath  the  pial  sheath — regularly  undergo  atrophy 
in  advanc*$laife.  The  same  is  true  of  the  bundles  of  nerve  fibers  adjoining  the 
central  Vessels.  Those  fibers  which  supply  the  retina  from  the  macula  lutea  to 
th^papilla  (the  so-called  papillo-macular  region )  take  on  a  special  form  of  ar- 
^jgement.  In  that  division  of  the  optic  nerve  which  adjoins  the  eyeball,  they 
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are  aggregated  in  the  form  of  a  sector  whose  apex  is  directed  toward  the  center 
of  the  nerve,  while  its  base  corresponds  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  latter  (the 
paler-looking  bundle,  pm,  in  Fig.  150).  Farther  back  the  arrangement  changes, 
so  that  these  fibers  get  to  lie  in  the  axis  of  the  nerve.  The  sector  occupied  by 
the  papillo-macular  bundle  amounts  to  about  one  third  of  the  entire  cross  section 
of  the  optic  nerve.  This  is  very  large,  when  we  consider  that  the  correspond¬ 
ing  region  of  the  retina  constitutes  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  entire  retinal  sur¬ 
face  (being  commensurate  with  the  central  scotoma  shown  in  Fig.  158).  This 
relation,  in  fact,  is  in  harmony  with  the  predominant  importance  of  this  region 
of  the  retina.  It  gives  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  each  one  of  the  terminal 
elements  in  the  macula  lutea  is  connected  with  the  brain  by  a  nerve  fiber  of  its 
own,  so  that  excitations  of  this  element  are  conveyed  to  the  brain,  isolated  from 
others,  while  in  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  probably  a  number  of 
terminal  elements  are  continuous  with  one  common  fiber. 

Our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  course  of  the  optic  fibers  can  be  applied 
practically,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  us  to  determine  precisely  the  situation  of  a 
lesion  in  the  optic  tract.  In  this  instance  we  are  dealing  with  cases  in  which  a 
defect  exists  in  the  visual  field  without  the  ophthalmoscope  showing  any  disease 
of  the  deep  tunics  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  defect  must  be  referred  to  some  break 
in  the  conduction.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  defect  in  the  visual  field  is  con¬ 
tained  in  one  eye  only  or  in  which,  while  there  are  defects  in  both  eyes,  they  are 
not  symmetrically  situated,  the  lesion  must  be  seated  in  the  optic  nerve  itself — 
that  is,  in  front  of  the  chiasm — since  all  interruptions  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
chiasm  result  in  the  production  of  symmetrical  defects  in  the  visual  fields.  For 
the  same  reason  complete  blindness  of  one  eye,  with  retention  of  good  sight  in 
the  other,  must  be  referred  to  an  affection  in  front  of  the  chiasm.  Central 
scotomata  correspond  to  an  affection  of  the  papillo-macular  bundte.  In  tem¬ 
poral  hemiopia  the  lesion  is  seated  in  the  chiasm  itself.  Homppraous  hemi- 
opia,  or  less  extensive  but  still  homonymous  defects  in  theJfem  of  vision, 
depend  upon  a  disturbance  above  the  chiasm.  If,  in  add^^'there  is  loss  of 
the  reflex  movement  of  the  pupil  when  light  is  thrown  uu&jVhe  blinded  portion 
of  the  retina  (Wernicke’s  hemiopic  pupillary  reactionloW  break  in  the  conduc¬ 
tion  must  lie  below  the  spot  at  which  the  fiber^^n^  oculo-motor  nucleus  are 
given  off — i.  e.,  they  must  lie  in  the  optic  tn^t  jtsMf ;  but,  if  the  pupillary 
light  reflex  is  intact,  the  lesion  is  to  be  locatedhigher  up — e.  g.,  in  the  optic 
thalamus,  in  the  internal  capsule,  or  even  ii^i  cortex  of  the  brain  itself. 

I.  Inflammation  (^Wthe  Optic  Nerve. 

101.  Inflammation  of  th  eSi^Tc  nerve  (neuritis  optica)  may  make  its 
appearance  at  any  spot  whatever  of  the  nerve.  Of  course,  it  is  directly 
visible  in  the  living  eye  <ml>y  when  the  optic  papilla,  which  is  accessible 
to  ophthalmoscopic%j^mination,  is  involved.  Such  cases  we  call 
neuritis  intra-oci  }10  or,  on  account  of  the  changes  in  the  papilla, 
papillitis  (Leh^kn  *From  them  are  to  be  distinguished  those  cases  in 
which  the  iit&^hmation  is  located  in  a  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  which 
is  situatecj^rtlher  back  (neuritis  retrobulbaris).  Since  in  this  case  the 
focus  ciSQfDi  mmation  can  not  be  seen,  its  existence  must  be  inferred 
fron^j^e  other  symptoms. 
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(a)  Neuritis  Intra-ocular  is. 


Symptoms  and  Course. — Neuritis  of  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve 
manifests  itself  externally  by  no  signs  except  that  the  pupils  are  dilated, 
to  correspond  with  the  diminution  or  absolute  abrogation  of  the  sight. 
Ophthalmoscopic  examination  shows  in  the  papilla  the  following  evi¬ 
dences  of  inflammation  (Fig.  156  A) :  The  color  of  the  papilla  is 
altered,  being  either  white,  gray,  or  reddish,  and  it  is  often  mottled 
with  white  spots  or  with  extravasations  of  blood  ( h ).  The  outlines  of 
the  papilla  become  indistinguishable,  the  exudation  extending  beyond 
them  into  the  adjoining  retina;  hence,  too,  the  papilla  appears  of 
greater  diameter  than  normal.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  retina  are 
altered,  the  arteries  ( a  a)  being  thinner,  while  the  veins  (v  v)  are  dis¬ 
tended,  in  consequence  of  the  compression  of  the  vessels  by  the  swollen 
optic  nerve.  The  veins  of  the  retina  become  exceedingly  tortuous, 
especially  where  they  pass  down  upon  the  retina  over  the  edge  of  the 
swollen  papilla ;  and  wherever  their  coils  dip  pretty  deeply  into  the 
clouded  tissues  they  look  hazy,  or  seem  to  suffer  an  actual  interrup¬ 
tion  in  their  course.  The  most  important  symptom  is  the  swelling  of 
the  papilla,  shown  by  its  projecting  above  the  surrounding  retina  (Figs. 
156  B  and  157). 

The  subjective  symptoms  consist  in  a  disturbance  of  vision.  This 
in  most  cases  is  very  considerable ;  when  the  neuritis  is  severe,  com¬ 
plete  blindness  is  usually  present.  Nevertheless,  cases  of  marked  swell¬ 
ing  associated  with  normal  sight  do  also  occur  Hiv^oked  disk).  A 
characteristic  sign  of  many  cases  of  neuritis  ar@2^aen  and  momen¬ 
tary  obscurations  of  sight,  repeated  many  tirm^r^ay.  Contraction  of 
the  field  of  vision  is  frequently  found,  soraftphes  under  the  form  of 
hemiopia. 

Neuritis  runs  a  chronic  course.  iftArfes  months  for  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  signs  to  disappear,  and  then  ihejjwfre  replaced  by  the  symptoms  of 
atrophy.  The  papilla  grows  palea^6  outlines  become  once  more  clearly 
visible,  and  the  vessels  upon  tire  papilla  and  in  the  retina  are  narrowed. 
This  atrophy  (neuritic  atrorM&;  as  it  is  called)  is  the  greater  the  more 
intense  the  preceding  ;  and  the  degree  of  the  atrophy  deter¬ 

mines  whether  the  visi^^grows  better  again  after  the  inflammation  has 
run  its  course,  o^ remains  permanently  enfeebled,  or  is  annihilated 
altogether.  In^n^ase,  the  prognosis  of  neuritis  is  serious. 

Etiology.^^Pl^e  the  rest  of  the  intra-ocular  affections,  neuritis  is 
but  rarely  AA^al  lesion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  usually  originates  in  some 
deep-s^Sh  affection,  and  for  this  reason  is  almost  always  bilateral  in 
its  demfopment.  The  diagnosis  of  neuritis  is  therefore  of  importance, 


every  physician  engaged  in  the 


tr^tment  of  internal  disorders,  as  it  affords  him  aid  that  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  for  the  diagnosis  of  many  diseases. 
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The  causes  of  neuritis  are : 

1.  Brain  Diseases. — These  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
optic  neuritis.  The  brain  lesion  leads  to  disease  of  the  optic  nerve, 


(Choked  Disk).*  Magnified  14  x  1. 


ar  p 

Fig.  156.— Optic  Ne^ 

A,  Ophthalmoscopic  View  oF/ieCmpiLLA.— The  papilla  appears  considerably  enlarged  and 
without  distinct  outline.  Ifis  grayish- white  color,  clouded,  and  covered  with  radiating 
striae  which  extend  into  thS^J^>ining  retina.  The  retinal  arteries,  a  a,  are  contracted,  the 
retinal  veins,  v  v.  are  exceedingly  dilated  and  tortuous,  and  both  are  obscured  in  places.  In 
the  retina,  adjoinin^xlug^toapilla,  are  found,  radially  disposed,  striate,  red  spots  (haemor¬ 
rhages),  h. 

B,  Longitudinal  Section  through  the  Head  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — This  is  greatly  swollen, 
so  as  to  project  ^5toro*fhe  level  of  the  adjacent  retina  and  form  at  the  base  an  annular  tume¬ 
faction,  the  neiAic^swelliitg.  n.  There  is  a  cellular  infiltration,  particularly  along  the  mi¬ 
nuter  blood^H^ls,  e,  for  which  reason  the  latter  appear  specially  prominent.  The  retina, 
f ,  is  throwf^Mp  folds  about  the  circumference  of  the  papilla,  in  consequence  of  the  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  latfeer;  the  chorioid,  ch,  and  the  sclera,  s,  are  normal,  as  is  the  optic  nerve  poste¬ 
rior  to ^mlamina  cribrosa.  Here  there  exists  simply  a  dilatation  of  the  intervaginal  space, 
1’  t^£p\^LCCumulafion  fluid,  by  virtue  of  which  the  greatly  folded  arachnoid  sheath,  ar, 
become^  especially  prominent;  du ,  dural  sheath;  p,  pial  sheath. 


r>> 


'  Compare  with  this  the  normal  optic  nerve  in  Fig.  149,  page  469. 
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either  through  producing  engorgement  or  through  transfer  of  inflam¬ 
mation.  (a)  Engorgemeyit  is  chiefly  of  moment  in  those  diseases  of 
the  brain  which  lead  to  an  elevation  of  the  pressure  within  the  cranial 
cavity — i.  e.,  most  frequently  in  tumors  of  the  brain  and  in  hydro¬ 
cephalus.  A  brain  tumor,  as  a  result  of  its  growth,  arrogates  con¬ 
stantly  more  and  more  space  to  itself  within  the  cranial  cavity.  Hence, 
as  the  skull  is  unyielding,  an  increase  in  the  intracranial  pressure 
arises,  by  virtue  of  which  a  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is 
squeezed  out  of  the  cranial  cavity.  This  fluid  finds  an  egress  partly  in 
the  direction  of  the  spinal  cord,  partly  in  that  of  the  optic  nerve.  The 
spaces  between  the  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve  which  communicate  with 
the  lymph  spaces  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  dilated  by 

an  accumulation  of  fluid  (hy¬ 
drops  vaginae  nervi  optici,  Figs. 
156  B  and  157  i ;  Stellwag). 
Upon  this  fact  is  based  Schmidt 
and  Manz’s  theory  of  the  origin 
of  neuritis,  which  is  as  follows: 
In  consequence  of  accumula¬ 
tion  of  fluid  in  the  intervaginal 
space,  a  stasis  of  lymph  occurs 
in  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve 
itself,  particularly  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  lamina  cribrosa,  the 
lymph  spacesksQjf  which  com¬ 
municate  \m@^tlie  intervaginal 
space.  Sw^oedema  of  the  lam¬ 
ina  cmjfbsa  causes  a  compres- 
siok^of  the  central  vessels — a 
^sixtfpression  which  makes  its 
influence  felt  sooner  and  to  a  higher  degree  in  the  central  vein  of  the 
optic  nerve  than  in  the  central  artery.  As  there  is  constantly  pouring 
into  the  papilla  through  the  ariery'a  quantity  of  blood  which  can  not 
be  completely  carried  away  a^ajfe'by  the  contracted  central  vein,  venous 
engorgement  of  the  optic(wrai  and  consequently  swelling  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  developed.  TlnlS^Velling  of  the  nerve  leads  to  its  incarceration 
at  the  spot  where  ^fiWso  tightly  in  the  foramen  scleras,  and  conse¬ 
quently  extreme  opa^ina  develops  in  the  strangulated  papilla.  Neuri¬ 
tis  having  this^w^n  is  hence  not  to  be  regarded  so  much  in  the  light 
of  an  inflanwwaj&on  proper  as  of  an  inflammatory  oedema,  and  is  ac- 
cordingl^&ignated  by  the  name  of  engorgement  neuritis,  or  choked 
disk,  r^herefore  constitutes  a  very  important  symptom  of  increase 
cerebral  pressure,  (b)  Direct  transmission  of  inflammation 
e  brain  to  the  optic  nerve  must  be  assumed  to  exist  chiefly  in 
(2)ose  cases  in  which  an  inflammation  exists  in  the  brain  itself,  and 


Fig. 


157.— Hydrops  Vgain;e  Nervi  Optici. 
(After  Pagenstecher.) 


Upon  the  left  side  is  seen  the  ampulliform  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  optic  nerve  in  its  anterior  portion. 
Upon  the  right  are  represented  the  relations 
as  seen  after  making  a  longitudinal  section  of 
the  nerve.  One  can  see  how  the  swelling  of 
the  nerve  is  caused  by  the  distention  of  the 
outer  sheath,  which  is  separated  a  good  way 
from  the  trunk  of  the  nerve;  and  can  recog¬ 
nize  the  projection  of  the  papilla  above  the 
level  of  the  retina. 


♦froWtne 
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particularly  at  its  base,  as  is,  for  example,  generally  the  case  in  tuber¬ 
culous  meningitis.  Here  the  inflammation  is  transmitted  along  the 
optic  nerve  and  its  sheaths  to  the  papilla  ( neuritis  descendens ). 

2.  Syphilis  is  a  frequent  cause  of  neuritis.  The  optic  nerve  may 
be  attacked  by  the  syphilitic  affection  directly.  In  other  cases  it  be¬ 
comes  affected  indirectly,  owing  to  the  development  in  the  cranial 
cavity  or  in  the  orbit  of  inflammations  or  of  tumors  which  result  from 
syphilis,  and  which  secondarily  implicate  the  optic  nerve. 

3.  Acute  infectious  febrile  diseases,  chronic  disturbances  of  nutri¬ 
tion  of  various  kinds,  and  poisoning,  especially  by  lead. 

4.  Acute  anaemia  after  great  loss  of  blood,  the  most  frequent  variety 
being  that  due  to  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  to  metrorrhagia. 
In  these  cases  blindness  usually  does  not  set  in  until  some  days  after 
the  haemorrhage,  and  is  generally  incurable. 

5.  Heredity.  There  are  families  the  members  of  which  are  attacked 
by  neuritis  without  there  being  any  special  cause  for  it.  Such  a  neuri¬ 
tis  usually  affects  only  the  male  members  of  the  family,  and  these  are 
generally  attacked  by  it  at  the  same  age  (as  a  rule  at  about  the  twenti¬ 
eth  year). 

6.  Orbital  affections,  such  as  inflammations  or  new  growths  in  the 
orbit  or  tumors  developing  upon  the  optic  nerve  itself.  These  are  the 
only  cases  in  which  neuritis  can  with  certainty  be  regarded  as  a  purely 
local  disease. 

The  treatment  of  neuritis  must  be  directed  first  of  ah  against  the 
lesion  which  forms  the  basis  of  it.  Local  treatment.  mH^ddition  to  a 
suitable  regimen  of  the  eyes,  consists  in  the  abstract^h^hf  blood  at  the 
mastoid  process,  diaphoretic  measures,  and  in  th^ra ministration  of 
absorbent  remedies,  such  as  iodide  of  potassium?sr&ercury,  etc. 

Simple  hypereemia  of  the  optic  nerve  is  merged*  by  increased  redness  of  the 
nerve  and  by  haziness  of  its  outlines,  so  tl^tHLeontrasts  but  little  with  the  red 
fundus  surrounding  it,  which  shows  a  imfctte  striation  corresponding  to  the 
course  of  the  nerve  fibers  in  the  retina.  fcJthis  are  added  dilatation  and  tortu¬ 
osity  of  the  retinal  vessels.  Hypei  of  the  retina  is  a  frequent  occurrence. 
It  is  not  only  a  constant  accompafi&iW;  of  all  inflammations  of  the  retina  and 
chorioid,  but  is  found  in  conn^n^l  with  violent  inflammations  of  the  anterior 
division  of  the  eye — e.  g.,. iiartJrab'Cyclitis. 

If  an  inflammation  of  tip  retina  is  associated  with  pretty  marked  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  optic  nejye,'br  if,  conversely,  an  inflammation  of  the  optic  papilla 
has  extended  so  as^flbccupy  quite  a  large  area  of  the  retina,  the  picture  of 
neuro-retinitis  or^apfllo- retinitis  is  produced.  Almost  all  forms  of  retinitis  as 
well  as  of  n^itp^  which  have  been  described  in  the  foregoing  pages  may  ap¬ 
pear  under^H^tbrm  of  neuro-retinitis.  In  connection  with  tumors  of  the  brain, 
a  special  fcrm  of  neuro-retinitis  occurs,  the  peculiarity  of  which  consists  in  the 
fact  th&£t?^ether  with  the  appearances  in  the  optic  papilla  minute  splashes  of 
siljer^ifister  are  visible  in  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea,  so  that  a  picture 
re^b  ling  that  of  retinitis  albuminurica  is  produced. 
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Yon  Graefe  was  the  first  to  distinguish  the  inflammations  of  the  optic  nerve 
accompanying  diseases  of  the  train  into  the  neuritis  of  engorgement  and  descend¬ 
ing  neuritis.  The  differences  between  the  two  are  mainly  differences  with 
regard  to  the  swelling  of  the  optic  nerve  and  to  the  transmission  of  the  inflcm- 
mation  to  the  adjacent  retina.  The  degree  of  swelling  of  the  nerve  can  be 
judged  of  from  the  way  in  which  the  vessels  bend  as  they  pass  over  the  edge 
of  the  papilla  to  descend  upon  the  retina;  also  from  the  parallactic  displace¬ 
ment  that  the  papilla  shows  with  reference  to  the  retina  in  examinations  made 
with  the  inverted  image.  In  the  erect  image  the  degree  to  which  the  papilla 
projects  can  be  calculated  from  the  difference  in  refraction  between  it  and  the 
retina  (see  page  25).  In  choked  disk  the  swelling  is  so  considerable  that  the 
vessels  appear  kinked  or  actually  interrupted  at  the  border  of  the  papilla.  The 
engorgement  furthermore,  if  great,  manifests  itself  in  the  frequently  enormous 
distention  of  the  retinal  veins.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tissue  changes  are 
limited  pretty  sharply  to  the  papilla  itself.  In  neuritis  descendens  the  swelling 
of  the  papilla  is  slight;  there  is  no  distinct  bending  of  the  vessels  at  the  bor¬ 
der  of  the  papilla,  and  frequently  the  difference  of  level  can  be  demonstrated 
only  through  the  difference  in  refraction  shown  to  be  present  by  examination 
with  the  erect  image.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exudation  made  patent  by  the 
cloudiness  and  discoloration  of  the  disk  becomes  a  prominent  feature.  More¬ 
over,  the  exudation  extends  beyond  the  edge  of  the  disk  into  the  adjacent 
retina,  so  that  the  disk  appears  enlarged  ;  frequently  the  picture  of  neuro¬ 
retinitis  is  produced.  In  spite  of  these  distinctions  the  two  forms  of  neuritis  are 
not  so  widely  separated  as  theory  demands,  since  numerous  transition  forms 
occur  between  choked  disk  and  descending  neuritis.  For  this  reason,  and  also 
on  the  basis  of  anatomical  investigations,  the  purely  mechanical  explanation  of 
choked  disk,  such  as  the  theory  of  Schmidt-Manz  affords,  1ms  been  repeatedly 
questioned,  and  other  hypotheses  have  been  propoujjd£?N|o  account  for  its 


ess  of  engorgement 
Eduction  of  congestive 
and  in  the  sheaths  of  the 


development.  In  reality,  the  fact  appears  to  be  that 
does  actually  play  the  most  important  part  in  t 
neuritis,  but  that  inflammatory  processes  in  the  tr, 
optic  nerve  likewise  participate  in  its  productiqkj 

The  diseases  of  the  brain  which  are  ^^pficatcd  with  optic  neuritis  are 
partly  focal,  partly  diffuse  affections,  ftn^ng  the  former,  it  is  above  all  the 
tumors  of  the  train  which  result  in  nefcitis;  usually  under  the  form  of  choked 
disk.  Neuritis  in  this  case  is  so  fi^jmnt— it  is  said  to  be  wanting  in  only  ten 
per  cent,  according  to  others  in/^enty  to  thirty  per  cent  of  cerebral  tumors — 


that  it  forms  one  of  their  most) 
deserving  of  consideratio 
>ng  time  wb 

r  causal! ekdi 

every  case  in 


5rtant  symptoms.  This  symptom  is  the  more 
ationf^^^uch  as  a  cerebral  tumor  may  often  run  its 
course  for  a  long  time  \j^&eut  producing  any  other  positive  symptoms — e.  g., 
it  may  simply  caus^HeVd*iche,  or  even  this  may  be  wanting.  Accordingly ,  in 
which  S&Je  is  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  a  cerebral  affection ,  the 
fundus  of  the  eyeGfyuld  te  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  This  is  the  more 
necessary,  sin/tvkfioked  disk  sometimes  fails  to  manifest  itself  by  any  disturb¬ 
ance  of  «tl^^mon.  This  is  explained  by  assuming  that  in  choked  disk — 
in  theJ*n^mhing,  at  least — there  is  simply  a  state  of  oedema.  The  disturbance 
of  visio^js  accordingly  produced  by  compression  of  the  nerve  fibers  due  to  the 
cedpmtous  swelling.  The  degree  of  this  compression,  however,  can  not  by  any 
n^b^be  determined  from  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearance,  so  that  normal 
Slight  may  be  present  along  with  a  neuritis  which  with  the  ophthalmoscope  ap- 
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pears  very  pronounced.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  blindness  does  not  come  on 
till  later,  sometimes  not  till  the  advent  of  neuritic  atrophy. 

Neither  the  size  nor  the  situation  of  the  new  growth  is  of  importance  in 
determining  the  development  of  a  choked  disk.  Choked  disk  has  been  seen 
with  tumors  which  scarcely  reached  the  size  of  a  walnut  ;  at  other  times  neuritis 
is  absent,  although  the  tumors  are  very  large.  Similarly,  neuritis  is  found  both 
with  tumors  which  lie  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  optic  tracts  and  with  those 
which  are  far  removed  from  them — e.  g.,  in  the  cerebellum.  Moreover,  with 
tumors  of  the  brain  there  may  occur  not  only  engorgement  neuritis,  but  also 
descending  neuritis  and  simple  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  Descending  neu¬ 
ritis  takes  place  when  the  tumor  excites,  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  an 
inflammation  which  is  transmitted  to  the  optic  nerve.  Simple  atrophy  may  be 
produced  because  the  tumor  exerts  a  direct  pressure  upon  the  chiasm  or  the 
optic  tracts,  and  thus  causes  their  effacement.  An  example  of  this  is  furnished 
by  the  interesting  cases  of  tumor  of  the  hypophysis,  which,  by  pressing  upon  the 
chiasm  causes  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  with  temporal  liemiopia,  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  rise  to  the  complex  of  symptoms  of  acromegaly.  In  other  cases 
an  accumulation  of  fluid  takes  place  in  the  third  ventricle  in  consequence  of 
the  tumor,  so  that  the  greatly  distended  anterior  inferior  extremity  of  the  ven¬ 
tricle  presses  upon  the  chiasm.  In  this  way  amaurosis  develops  with  cerebral 
tumors,  either  without  any  ophthalmoscopic  evidence  at  all  or  under  the  guise 
of  a  primary  atrophy. 

Among  the  focal  affections  of  the  brain  which  may,  although  but  rarely, 
cause  neuritis  must  be  enumerated  foci  of  softening,  abscesses,  thrombosis  of 
the  sinuses,  aneurisms,  apoplexies,  and  cysts  (among  these  cysticercus  and  echi¬ 
nococcus  cysts).  Among  the  diffuse  affections,  disseminated  sclerosis,  acute 
and  chronic  meningitis,  and  hydrocephalus  give  rise  to  neuritis.  The  two 
affections  last  named,  together  with  tubercles  of  the  brain,  are\he  most  fre¬ 
quent  cause  of  neuritis  in  children.  Frequently  such  childre^re|not  brought 
to  the  oculist  until  later  in  life,  when  he  finds  a  neuritic  atr^u^  as  the  cause  of 
the  blindness,  and  can  determine  from  the  history  of  the^ra^ihat  a  severe  cere¬ 
bral  affection  has  preceded  it.  This  form  of  blindne&Hi^ncurable.  Not  to  be 
confounded  with  it  are  those  rare  cases  in  which  chjXj^rn  become  blind  without 
known  cause  and  without  any  ophthalmoscouicA^nge  in  the  fundus.  This 
variety  of  blindness,  the  cause  of  which  is  ai  jhigspnt  unknown,  sometimes  gets 
well  (Nettleship).  Some  cases  of  neuritisjqmg  to  hydrocephalus  are  known  in 
which  a  continual  dropping  of  fluid  (ceremc^-spinal  fluid)  takes  place  from  the 
nose.  Neuritis  also  occurs  sometimesj|0palformations  of  the  skull  (particularly 
the  kind  known  as  peaked  skull— ^Qjkirmschadel  ”)  and  injuries  of  the  skull 
(especially  fractures  of  the  basq>^fe£jl  Consequent  meningitis). 

Neuritis  has  also  been  obswfcd  as  a  rare  complication  in  spinal  diseases, 
particularly  in  acute  myel^is,|m  tetany,  and  in  multiple  neuritis. 

The  optic  nerve  reao^s  most  sensitive  way  to  disturbances  of  nutrition  of 
the  general  organism!  '^JJhiong  such  disturbances  must  be  classed  above  all  the 
infectious  diseases:(^a  neuritis  occurs,  although  rarely,  in  the  acute  exanthe¬ 
mata  (measles^fCmpox,  scarlet  fever),  and  also  in  typhus,  diphtheria,  pneu¬ 
monia,  influftM^Snd  whooping  cough.  Among  chronic  diseases  that  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  s&me  category  are  albuminuria,  diabetes,  scrofulosis,  and  anaemia. 
In  the sex  there  is  sometimes  a  connection  between  the  neuritis  and  the 
geni&il^'stem,  in  that  neuritis  sets  in  simultaneously  with  disturbances  of 
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menstruation,  with  pregnancy,  or  with  lactation.  These  cases  usually  give  a 
good  prognosis,  even  when  they  get  to  the  point  of  producing  complete  blind¬ 
ness  for  the  time  being. 

Of  poisoning  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  there  should  be  mentioned 
besides  lead-poisoning,  that  produced  by  alcohol  and  iodoform.  Moreover,  a 
few  cases  of  neuritis  have  been  known  that  have  undoubtedly  developed  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  great  chilling  of  the  body.  Lastly,  there  should  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection  the  cases  of  neuritis  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  that  have 
been  produced  by  a  stroke  of  lightning. 


(b)  Retrobulbar  Neuritis . 


102.  Retrobulbar  neuritis  is  located  in  the  orbital  division  of  the 
optic  nerve.  Hence,  upon  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  we  find  in 
the  papilla  either  no  changes  at  all  or  changes  that  are  insignificant 
and  not  characteristic;  but  later,  after  the  disease  has  subsided,  the 
signs  of  atrophy  frequently  make  their  appearance  there.  This  is  the 
case  when  destruction  of  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  has  taken  place 
within  the  region  occupied  by  the  focus  of  inflammation.  The  periph¬ 
eral  portions  of  the  divided  fibers  then  undergo  an  atrophy,  which  is 
slowly  transmitted  to  the  papilla,  where  it  becomes  visible  with  the 
ophthalmoscope  (descending  atrophy).  Owing  to  the  absence  of  dis¬ 
tinct  ophthalmoscopic  changes  in  the  recent  cases,  the  diagnosis  of 
retrobulbar  neuritis  must  be  made  from  the  other  symptoms,  and 
mainly,  in  fact,  from  the  way  in  which  the  vision  is  affected.  In  a  few 
cases  the  disturbance  of  vision  may  increase  to  the  of  complete 

blindness,  but  in  most  cases  is  confined  to  the  cejm’jjk  portions  of  the 
visual  field  which  are  supplied  by  the  papillo-npcClar  bundle.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  central  scotoma  in  the  field  oO©ton. 

Retrobulbar  neuritis  is  either  acute  or^ksonic  in  its  development. 
The  chronic  cases  usually  depend  upm^^Qbnic  poisoning,  particularly 
that  produced  by  tobacco  (tobacco  VjpMyopia).  In  general,  retro¬ 
bulbar  neuritis  affords  a  good  pyrosis,  since  in  cases  which  are  not 
too  far  advanced  the  sight  can  be  ^brought  back  again  to  the  normal. 


The  acute  form  of  retrobuliaKneuritis  is  characterized  by  the  suddenness 
with  which  the  disturbanc^o^^sion  develops.  In  the  severe  cases  this  failure 
of  sight  may  attain  such  arw^ree  within  a  few  days  that  all  perception  of  light 
is  abolished.  Externllllj^tne  diseased  eye  looks  normal ;  at  most  the  pupil  is 
dilated.  The  ophthaftfroscope,  too,  shows  scarcely  anything  besides  some  dis¬ 
tention  of  the  reti^Mpvessels.  *  These  symptoms  are  often  accompanied  by  vio¬ 
lent  headache  dull  pain  in  the  orbit,  the  latter  being  aggravated  if  the 

patient  numOhis  eye  or  if  the  attempt  is  made  to  push  it  back  in  the  orbit. 

tin^H^th  € 


Someti 


eyes  are  attacked  by  this  disease  at  the  same  time. 


^^pcjneti 
d^il  vessels  a: 


etimes,  on  the  contrary,  ischaemia  of  the  retina  is  present  when  the  cen- 
are  subjected  to  compression  in  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  optic  nerve. 
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The  disease  usually  goes  on  to  a  complete  or  partial  cure.  In  the  first  case 
the  sight  becomes  normal  again,  in  the  second  case  a  central  scotoma  generally 
remains.  A  pretty  long  time  (one  or  more  months)  is  required  for  the  process 
of  healing.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  total  blindness  remains  permanent,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  prognosis  with  certainty  at  the  beginning  of  the 
disease. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  acute  retrobulbar  neuritis  is  great  chilling  of  the 
body.  Hence  a  violent  coryza  is  sometimes  found  either  with  the  neuritis  or  as 
its  precursor.  I  once  saw  it  result  from  excessive  exertion  in  a  young  man  who, 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  bet,  had  covered  a  very  great  distance  upon  a  bicycle 
in  one  day ;  on  the  next  day  he  had  a  bilateral  retrobulbar  neuritis.  Further¬ 
more,  acute  retrobulbar  neuritis,  like  papillitis,  may  develop  as  a  result  of  acute 
infectious  diseases,  poisoning,  and  other  disturbances  of  nutrition.  The  heredi¬ 
tary  form  of  neuritis  may  also  appear  under  the  guise  of  acute  retrobulbar  neu¬ 
ritis.  The  treatment  of  the  disease  is  that  of  neuritis  in  general.  In  the  acute 
stage  energetic  diaphoresis  proves  particularly  efficient. 

Chronic  retrobulbar  neuritis  has  as  its  typical  representative  tobacco  am¬ 
blyopia  (amblyopia  nicotinica),  which  originates  in  chronic  poisoning  by  nico¬ 
tine.  It  was  first  described  by  Arlt  as  retinitis  nyctalopica,  because  the  symptom 
of  nyctalopia  was  the  one  that  struck  his  attention  most  forcibly. 

Tobacco  amblyopia  makes  itself  evident  only  by  the  disturbance  of  vision, 
and  this  sets  in  so  gradually  that  the  patients  are  for  the  most  part  unable  to 
tell  exactly  when  it  begins.  At  first  medium-sized  print  can  still  be  read,  after¬ 
ward  the  reading  of  ordinary  print  becomes  impossible.  The  reduction  in  the 
visual  acuity  is  almost  always  the  same  in  both  eyes — a  fact  which  distinguishes 
this  from  other  intra-ocular  affections,  such  as  cataract,  chorioiditis,  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve,  etc.,  in  which  the  two  eyes  are  usually  affected  to  a  different 
degree. 

The  symptom  of  nyctalopia  is  particularly  character!  sticXjrh«  patient  de¬ 
clares  that  he  sees  much  better  in  the  evening  than  in  the®frtime ;  indeed,  in 
recent  cases  he  often  imagines  that  in  the  evening  he  stiM^&s  as  well  as  he  used 
to  do,  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  daytime  that  he  ha&  f  troublesome  cloud  that 
dazzles  his  sight.  Objective  examination  shows  tfea^eally  in  most  cases  no  ob¬ 
servable  improvement  takes  place  when  the  ill/nlm^ion  is  reduced ;  but  the  an¬ 
noying  sense  of  dazzling  is  done  away  wititf  scKtnat  the  patient  believes  that  he 
sees  better.  In  some  cases,  however,  I  have  been  able  to  make  out  a  real  im¬ 
provement  in  the  sight  upon  diminishiiig.  tueullumination.  One  of  these  patients 
read  finer  print  and  read  it  better  wb^pfhe  put  on  dark- gray  goggles  than  he 
could  do  with  the  naked  eye.  Ai^otoict  patient,  a  coachman,  could  still  recog¬ 
nize  in  the  evening  the  numbe^M«4he  houses  to  which  he  had  to  go,  while  in 
the  daytime  he  no  longer  w^^^te  to  do  it. 

Many  patients  also  delate  that  they  can  not  recognize  red  colors,  particu¬ 
larly  of  small  objects^  a&welfas  they  used  to  do.  Their  acquaintances,  they  find, 
look  ill  because  thekjmebks  appear  to  them  to  be  of  a  waxen  yellow. 

Objective  exfuqmation  shows  but  slight  ophthalmoscopic  changes.  In  re¬ 
cent  cases  tim^rama  is  usually  somewhat  hyperaemic;  in  the  older  cases,  on 
the  contrary;  it  *has  grown  paler  in  its  temporal  half.  But  these  changes  are 
often  so  lfttle* pronounced  that  one  may  say  that  the  result  of  examination  is 
negati^N^pxamination  of  the  vision  shows  a  moderate  diminution  of  the  visual 
acutfey\  which  has  its  cause  in  a  central  scotoma.  This  scotoma  forms  a  hori- 
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zontal  oval,  extending  from  the  macula  lutea  to  the  blind  spot,  and  correspond¬ 
ing,  therefore,  to  the  maculo-papillary  region  of  the  retina  (Fig.  158).  At  first 

there  is  simply  a  color  scotoma. 
No  gap  is  found  in  the  field  of  vis¬ 
ion  if  it  is  tested  by  means  of  a 
white  object;  but  a  red  or  green 
mark  undergoes  a  change  of  color 
in  the  region  of  the  scotoma.  It  ap¬ 
pears  less  highly  colored  than  in  the 
other  portions  of  the  field  of  vision, 
and  later  on  appears  perfectly  col¬ 
orless.  Later  still,  the  mark  disap¬ 
pears  altogether  from  view  in  this 
portion  of  the  visual  field ;  the  sco¬ 
toma  has  now  become  absolute  (see 
page  33),  and  the  vision  has  become 
reduced  to  the  lowest  point  that  it 
can  reach  in  this  disease.  The  out¬ 
er  limits  of  the  visual  field  always 
remain  normal,  and  complete  blind¬ 
ness  is  therefore  not  to  be  appre¬ 
hended,  but  direct  vision  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  with  it  the  ability  to 
carry  on  any  fine  work.  Owing  to 
the  chronic  course  of  the  disease,  it 
takes  a  series  of  months  for  the 
sight  to  be  reduced  as  low  as  this ;  and,  moreover,  this  extrenm  reduction  does 
not  occur  in  every  case. 

The  cause  of  tobacco  amblyopia  is  the  excessive  use  G^tobac.co,  whether  by 
smoking  or  chewing.  The  disease  is  hence  found  almo^fe^rclusively  in  the  male 
sex,  and  in  them  not  generally  until  middle  life.  ItjCuld  thus  appear  as  if  the 
resistance  to  nicotine  diminishes  with  age.  Thl^ju&ntity  of  tobacco  which  is 
sufficient  to  bring  on  a  tobacco  amblyopia  varies  according  to  the  susceptibility 
of  the  individual,  in  many  cases  comparat^ety  small  amounts  of  tobacco  suf¬ 
ficing  for  this  purpose.  The  cheap  varieties,  which  are  usually  richer  in  nico¬ 
tine,  and  also  moist  tobacco,  are  more  ^a^gerous  than  the  better,  dry  qualities. 
The  abuse  of  spirituous  beverages^which,  to  be  sure,  is  very  usual  with  great 
smokers,  favors  the  development /@€robacco  amblyopia;  but  the  amblyopia  also 
occurs  in  smokers  who  abstsm^gWgether  from  alcoholic  drinks. 

Treatment  consists,  abQyj^ajl,  in  abstinence  from  tobacco,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  light  cases  this  Jftongjs  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  To  accelerate  the  cure 
we  employ  iodide  of  po^&^ium  internally  or  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine 
or  pilocarpine.  Ln^Jklition,  we  prescribe  a  suitable  regimen  for  the  eyes.  Re¬ 
cent  cases  in  wfoniKmiddle- sized  print  can  still  be  read,  and  in  which  the  sco¬ 
toma  has  no.t  tffrtfvccome  absolute,  afford  a  good  prognosis,  since  a  perfect  cure 
is  usuallv^fe^^ied,  although  one  to  two  months  are  required  for  it.  In  older 
cases,  in  w^ch  even  quite  large  print  can  no  longer  be  read  and  the  scotoma  is 
absolute^  a  complete  cure  is  for  the  most  part  impossible. 

^Ctfief  toxic  agents  may,  like  nicotine,  lead  to  retrobulbar  neuritis  through  a 
iTOcess  of  chronic  poisoning,  and  that,  too,  with  symptoms  which  are  the  same 


Fig.  158.— Field  of  Vision  of  the  Left  Eye  of 
a  Man  suffering  from  Tobacco  Amblyopia. 

The  visual  field  when  tested  with  a  white  object 
(shown  by  the  portion  left  white  in  the  figure) 
is  normal.  When,  however,  the  examination 
is  made  with  a  red  object,  a  central  scotoma 
is  found  having  an  extent  represented  by  the 
shaded  area  which  forms  an  irregular  oval. 
The  small  black  circle  comprised  in  this  area 
represents  Mariotte’s  blind  spot. 
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as  those  of  tobacco  amblyopia,  or  which  are  very  similar.  The  most  prominent 
agent  in  this  category  is  alcohol.  Besides,  I  once  treated  a  patient  who  from 
his  youth  up  had  smoked  stramonium  leaves  in  great  quantities  on  account  of 
asthmatic  attacks,  and  who  from  this  cause  had  acquired  an  amblyopia  with  a 
central  color  scotoma  (the  man  was  neither  a  smoker  of  tobacco  nor  a  drinker). 
Lastly,  in  this  connection  must  also  be  mentioned  cases  of  chronic  poisoning 
by  lead,  arsenic,  disulphide  of  carbon  (in  caoutchouc  factories),  dinitro-ben- 
zene  (in  roburite  factories),  extract  of  male  fern,  chloral,  iodoform,  iodides,  sul¬ 
phides,  and  other  poisons,  and  also  poisoning  by  diabetes  (one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes). 

We  are  indebted  for  the  first  anatomical  discoveries  in  regard  to  chronic 
retrobulbar  neuritis  to  Samelsohn,  who  found  an  interstitial  neuritis  in  that 
portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  which  lies  within  the  optic  canal.  The 
inflammation  was  limited  to  the  fibers  of  the  papillo-macular  bundle,  whose 
situation  and  course  within  the  optic  nerve  it  was  thus  possible  to  determine. 

Strychnine. — This  was  first  recommended  by  Nagel  for  the  treatment  of 
lesions  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  exerts  an  excitant  action  upon  the  optic  nerve,  so 
that  even  in  normal  eyes  it  produces  a  slight,  although  not  permanent,  increase 
in  the  visual  acuity  and  enlargement  of  the  field  of  vision  (Hippel).  For  thera¬ 
peutic  purposes,  a  one-half-per-cent  solution,  of  which  a  quantity  equal  to  one 
half  or  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  a  Pravaz  syringe — i.  e.,  as  much  as  5  mgr. 
[=  -j1^  grain]  of  strychnine  per  dose — is  injected  once  a  day  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  temple.  It  acts  best  in  disturbances  of  vision  unattended  by  changes  visi¬ 
ble  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  especially  in  hysterical  and  neurasthenic  forms, 
which,  however,  generally  afford  a  good  prognosis  anyway.  In  serious  lesions 
of  the  optic  nerve,  as  in  progressive  atrophy,  we  often  obtain  with  it  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  sight  and  especially  an  enlargement  of  the  field  erf  vision;  but 
these  changes  are  commonly  not  permanent. 

II.  Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Ne 

103.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  develops  as  a  primary  affec¬ 

tion  or  as  secondary  to  an  antecedent  inhaa^Q^ion.  We  accordingly 
distinguish  between  simple  and  inflam majgrj  atrophy. 

(a)  Simple  (primary  or  genuine  o&jon-inflammatory)  atrophy  is 
distinguished  by  the  papilla  becomiiTg/paler,  and  at  length  perfectly 
white  or  bluish-white,  and  also  becoming  sharply  defined  and  slightly 
excavated  (atrophic  excavatiojprs^B  page  365) ;  the  gray  dots  of  the 
lamina  cribrosa  are  visible  distinctly,  and  over  a  larger  area ;  the 

more  minute  blood-vess«  feQitlie  papilla  itself  have  disappeared,  while 
the  retinal  vessels  are  not^markedly  altered  (in  contradistinction  to  in¬ 
flammatory  atrophy^^  which  the  latter  are  narrowed,  too).  As  the 
atrophy  increases.  sight  is  reduced  until  there  is  complete  blindness. 
The  causes  o^Crcple  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  are :  1.  Spinal  affec¬ 
tions,  particularly  tabes  dorsalis,  which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  £lje  simple  form  of  optic-nerve  atrophy.  This  atrophy  usually 
develo^Qnxhe  initial  stage  of  tabes  at  a  time  when  the  ataxic  symptoms 
are  jKgnl  or  absent,  and  the  diagnosis  of  tabes  is  not  yet  readily  made. 
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It  is  therefore  a  fact  of  great  value  to  us  that  we  know  two  other 
symptoms,  which,  moreover,  usually  make  their  appearance  very  early. 
One  of  these  symptoms  regards  the  pupil,  which  no  longer  reacts  to  light 
(Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  page  281),  and  is  generally  also  greatly  con¬ 
tracted  (spinal  miosis,  page  333).  The  other  symptom,  discovered  by 
Westphal,  is  the  absence  of  the  patellar  reflex.  Spinal  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve  always  affects  both  eyes,  although  not  necessarily  both  at 
the  same  time.  It  advances  slowly  but  surely  until  there  is  complete 
blindness,  and  hence  has  rightly  earned  the  name  of  progressive 
atrophy.  2.  Among  affections  of  the  brain,  disseminated  sclerosis  and 
progressive  paralysis  of  the  insane  are  complicated  with  atrophy.  More¬ 
over,  tumors  or  other  focal  affections  may  induce  simple  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve  by  compressing  the  nerve  itself  or  its  continuation  within 
the  skull.  In  this  case  the  atrophy  is  propagated  gradually  from  the 
site  of  the  break  in  the  line  of  conduction  down  to  the  intra-ocular  ex¬ 
tremity  (descending  atrophy).  3.  The  break  in  the  line  of  conduction 
may  also  evidently  be  located  nearer  the  periphery — i.  e.,  in  the  orbit 
where  the  optic  nerve  may  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  atrophy  through 
inflammation  or  injury  or  as  a  result  of  compression  by  tumors. 

(£)  Inflammatory  atrophy  of  the  nerve  is  the  form  which  occurs  as 
the  final  result  of  a  neuritis  or  a  retinitis  (neuritic  or  retinitic  atrophy). 
Inflammatory  atrophy  is  distinct  from  the  simple  variety  in  its  ophthal¬ 
moscopic  features  as  well  as  its  origin,  because  in  it  the  papilla  is  trav¬ 
ersed  by  connective  tissue  formed  by  an  organization  of  the  exudate. 
In  neuritic  atrophy  the  papilla  is  at  first  of  grayish-whake  color,  and  its 
margins  are  slightly  hazy  ;  the  veins  are  very  distended  and  tortuous. 
Afterward  the  papilla  becomes  of  a  pure  white^>MAuish- white,  but  we 
do  not  see  the  lamina  cribrosa  exposed  to  as  in  simple  atrophy. 

The  papilla  is  now  sharply  defined,  but  :en  smaller  than  normal, 
and  irregular,  as  though  it  had  been  d«^mien ;  both  arteries  and  veins 
are  contracted,  and  are  frequently  incisal  within  white  streaks.  There 
is  often  found  about  the  papilla^kp  irregular  decolorization  of  the 
chorioid  immediately  adjoining  iW  In  retinitic  atrophy  the  papilla 
looks  clouded  and  of  a  dirb^feyish  red.  Its  outlines  are  faint,  and 
the  vessels  are  greatly  thjjWjR,  and  often  have  entirely  disappeared 
(Fig.  143). 

The  prognosis  o^Vuiphy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  in  general  unfavora¬ 
ble.  Cases  of  simpWJtrophy  for  the  most  part  lead  to  complete  blind¬ 
ness.  Inflammatory  atrophy  affords  a  somewhat  better  prognosis,  since 
the  amount  (^ysight  which  the  neuritis  or  retinitis  has  left  is  usually 
permanently^reserved.  Treatment  consists  primarily  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  fc^^ire  causal  disease.  For  the  lesion  of  the  optic  nerve  itself 
potassium  iodide,  mercurials,  injections  of  strychnine,  and  the  constant 
cft^nt  applied  to  the  eye  itself,  are  employed  ;  unfortunately,  however, 
Xdtn  but  slight  success. 
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The  disturbance  of  sight  in  atrophy  always  affects  not  only  direct  vision, 
but  also  the  visual  field,  which  is  found  to  be  diminished.  Sector-shaped 
defects  or  concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  field  are  the  most  frequent  forms 
under  which  this  occurs.  Color  blindness  also  sets  in  early  :  first  for  red  and 
green,  and  last  of  all  for  blue,  which  color,  therefore,  is  recognized  the  longest. 
By  this  circumstance  atrophy  is  distinguished  from  glaucoma  simplex,  which 
sometimes  shows  much  resemblance  to  it,  but  which  is  not  ordinarily  associated 
with  color  blindness  until  late  in  its  course. 

Simple  atrophy  is  found  most  frequently  in  middle  life.  In  children  it 
almost  never  occurs;  the  atrophy  of  childhood  is,  as  a  rule,  neuritic.  Men  are 
more  frequently  attacked  by  simple  atrophy  than  w7omen,  a  fact  which  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  greater  predisposition  of  the  male  sex  to  spinal  affections. 
In  old  people  alow  degree  of  non-inflammatory  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  some¬ 
times  occurs,  caused  by  atheromatous  disease  of  the  internal  carotid  or  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery.  In  this  case  the  vessels  by  the  pressure  they  cause  induce  a 
partial  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  for  a  certain  part  of  their  course  they 
directly  adjoin  (Bernheimer,  Sachs,  Otto). 


Injuries  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — The  optic  nerve  may  be  injured  within 
the  orbit  by  means  of  penetrating  foreign  bodies,  stab  wounds,  shot  wounds, 
etc.  As  a  result  of  this  break  in  the  line  of  the  conduction,  blindness — partial 
or  complete,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  lesion — is  present  immediately 
after  the  injury.  With  this  there  are  at  first  no  ophthalmoscopic  changes  that 
can  be  demonstrated  in  the  optic  papilla.  It  is  not  until  later,  after  weeks 
have  elapsed,  when  the  descending  atrophy  has  traveled  down  from  the  site  of 
injury  to  the  optic  papilla,  that  the  latter  becomes  paler  and  presents  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  simple  atrophy.  It  is  only  when  the  optic  nerve  has  been  mjured  so  far 
forward  that  the  central  vessels  are  at  the  same  time  divided  th^raharacteristic 
ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  can  be  made  out  at  once.  In»pHjch  cases  there 
develops  immediately  after  the  injury  a  picture  analogou^t^What  of  embolism 
of  the  central  artery.  The  arteries  of  the  papilla  and ^fcpa  are  bloodless,  and 
the  retina  soon  becomes  clouded — a  sign  of  its  deathfr^./ 

Indirect  injuries  of  the  optic  nerve  occur  nojt^iH^r^quently  in  consequence  of 
injuries  of  the  skull  by  the  impact  of  a  bluntQbftscV  (a  blow  or  fall  upon  the 
head,  etc.).  In  such  cases  there  is  partiafttor  complete  blindness  associated 
with  the  symptoms  of  a  severe  injury  of^T|e  skull  (the  signs  of  concussion  of 
the  brain  or  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  skull).  Such  blindness  may  be  uni¬ 
lateral  or  bilateral.  It  has  been  defltfcymrated  by  the  investigations  of  Holder 


and  Berlin  that  in  these  cases  dealing  with  indirect  fractures  of  the 

walls,  particularly  of  the  upper^rolh  the  orbit,  which  fractures  are  continued 
into  the  optic  canal,  so  thaJfThraurptic  nerve  in  the  latter  is  crushed  or  lacerated. 
Several  weeks  or  months  aKa^vard  there  is  developed  in  the  papilla  the  picture 
of  simple  atrophy.  cases  of  blindness  are  incurable. 

Tumors  of  the/Wtic  Nerve. — The  optic  nerve  may  be  affected  with 
tumor  form ati on r  primarily  or  secondarily.  The  latter  most  frequently 
happens  throuMrihe  growth  of  intra-ocular  tumors,  such  as  sarcoma  of  the 
chorioid  and  gpoma  of  the  retina,  backward  along  the  optic  nerve.  Primary 
tumors  of-sAe  optic  nerve  are  rare.  They  comprise  fibromata  and  sarcomata 
with^H^bira  (myxosarcoma,  psammosarcoma,  gliosarcoma,  etc.)  of  the  latter, 
sprij^ng  from  the  interstitial  supporting  tissue  or  from  the  sheaths  of  the  optic 
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nerve ;  some  cases  of  endothelioma  and  of  tuberculous  new  growths  are  also 
known.  Pure  neuromata,  originating  from  the  nerve  fibers,  have  up  to  the 
present  time  not  been  observed  with  certainty  in  the  optic  nerve.  Primary 
tumors  of  the  optic  nerve  begin  generally  in  youth,  and  grow  very  slowly. 
They  cause  a  form  of  exophthalmus,  which  is  distinguished  from  that  occurring 
with  other  orbital  tumors  by  the  fact  that  the  lateral  displacement  is  either 
entirely  absent  or  is  at  all  events  insignificant.  The  mobility  of  the  eye  remains 
good  for  a  comparatively  long  time  ;  on  the  other  hand — and  this  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  sign — blindness  sets  in  very  early.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  we  find  at 
first  neuritis  with  the  venous  engorgement  particularly  marked;  afterward 
atrophy.  Treatment  consists  in  extirpation  of  the  tumor;  in  doing  which  we 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  leave  the  eye  in  its  place.  Recurrences  after 
operation  are  comparatively  rare. 

Anatomy  of  Affections  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — Inflammation  of  the  optic 
nerve  starts  from  its  connective-tissue  portions — that  is,  from  the  sheaths  and 
the  connective  tissue  septa.  In  the  sheaths  there  is  found,  besides  the  drop¬ 
sical  condition  already  mentioned,  actual  inflammation  with  a  formation  of  a 
cellular  exudate  (perineuritis;  Stellwag,  H.  Pagenstecher).  Within  the  trunk 
of  the  optic  nerve  the  inflammation  attacks  the  septa,  which  show  thickening 
with  multiplication  of  their  nuclei  (interstitial  neuritis).  Owing  to  this,  the 
bundles  of  nerve  fibers,  which  are  inclosed  by  them,  are  compressed  and,  under¬ 
going  atrophy,  are  destroyed.  Accordingly,  in  neuritis  the  nerve  fibers  act 
mainly  a  passive  part. 

In  engorgement  neuritis  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  limited  to  the  papilla, 
while  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  back  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  suffers  little  or 
no  change.  In  the  first  place,  the  papilla  is  found  to  be  greatly  swollen  by  an 
accumulation  of  oedematous  liquid,  so  that  it  projects  like  a  mushroom  into  the 
interior  of  the  eye,  and  is  thickened  at  its  base  so  as  tcL^o™  an  actual  tume¬ 
faction  (neuritic  swelling,  Fig.  156  B,  n).  The  retig£S«  pushed  aside  and 
thrown  into  folds  by  the  enlarged  optic  nerve.  Bjg^Jgs  the  oedema  there  are 
also  found  extravasations  of  blood,  swelling  oLiA^rierve  fibers,  and  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  scanty  cellular  infiltration,  particul&^^Jhong  the  blood-vessels  (Fig. 
156  B,  e).  Later  on  the  cellular  exudationJbC^mes  more  and  more  prominent, 
and  in  the  subsequent  course  of  the  di^as®  reads  to  a  new  formation  of  con¬ 
nective  tissue  within  the  papilla,  dueto  organization  of  the  exudate.  By  the 
subsequent  shrinking  of  the  connect^  tissue  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  are 
rendered  atrophic,  and  the  pictunOof  neuritic  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  pro¬ 
duced.  We  then  find  in  pladjKjrrthe  papilla  a  network  of  connective-tissue 
strands,  and  among  them  -vessels  whose  walls  are  thickened. 

Simple  atrophy  of  the^mKc.  nerve  occurring  in  spinal  lesions  first  makes  its 
appearance  in  insulatf  spots;  isolated  foci  of  disease,  which  appear  gray  upon 
cross  section,  showingj/liemselves  in  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  this  case 
we  are  dealing  ^viJJ^the  same  gray  degeneration  that  exists  in  the  posterior  col¬ 
umns  of  the  swniH  cord  in  tabes.  The  nerve  fibers  lose  their  white  medullary 
substance*  qrf?^*are  transformed  into  extremely  minute  fibrillso,  and  hence  the 
entire  ti^S^kcquires  a  gray  and  translucent  appearance.  Between  the  remains 
of  the  m^ve  fibers  are  found  cells  filled  with  granules  of  fat ;  symptoms  of  in- 
flarewmtion  proper,  however,  are  wanting. 

anatomical  condition  found  in  descending  or  ascending  atrophy  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  occurring  in  gray  degeneration  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  atrophy 
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reaches  its  highest  degree  in  those  cases  in  which  the  eyeball  has  been  com- 
pletely  destroyed,  the  optic  nerve  in  this  instance  shrinking  in  the  course  of 
time  to  a  thin  strand  consisting  simply  of  connective  tissue. 

Disturbances  of  Vision  without  Apparent  Lesion. 

104.  The  expressions  amblyopia  *  (weak  sight)  and  amaurosis  f 
(absolute  blindness)  are  in  use  as  terms  to  designate  disturbances  of 
vision.  The  former  designation  is  now  applied  only  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  weakness  of  sight  can  not  be  relieved  by  suitable  glasses. 
For  instance,  a  myope  who  sees  badly  with  the  naked  eye,  but  possesses 
the  full  amount  of  visual  acuity  with  the  correcting  concave  glass,  is 
not  amblyopic  but  simply  myopic.  Under  the  name  of  amaurosis  were 
formerly  known  those  cases  of  blindness  in  which  the  eye  had  external¬ 
ly  a  normal  appearance,  so  that  this  designation  was  equivalent  to  the 
expression  “'black  cataract  ”  (“  schwarzer  Staar  ”).  The  ophthalmo¬ 
scope  has  thrown  light  upon  these  cases,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
referable  to  affections  of  the  chorioid,  the  retina,  and  the  optic  nerve. 
At  the  present  day  the  expressions  cerebral  amaurosis  and  spinal  amau¬ 
rosis  are  used  in  the  old  sense ;  those  cases  being  designated  by  these 
names  in  which  blindness  has  set  in  as  a  result  of  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  while  the  external  appearance  of  the  eye  is  normal. 
But  the  word  amaurosis  is  also  employed  at  present  in  a  wider  sense  as 
equivalent  to  total  blindness,  even  when  the  eye  shows  external  changes. 
Thus  we  say  of  an  eye  blinded  by  irido-cyclitis  that  it  is  amaurotic. 


ent  lesion  are  : 

1.  Consrenil 


The  most 


frequent /f!liyeties  of  disturbance  of  vision  without  appar- 


Congenital 


il  Amblyopia. — We  assume  this  to  exist  in  those  cases 
jj£&  to  the  account  given  by  the  patient,  the  weakness 
med  for  a  long  time,  and  in  which  all  other  causes  for 
ed.  We  are  justified  in  making  this  assumption  when- 


•operlv  blunt-sightedness,  from  a^Xus,  blunt,  and  £\f/,  sight. 
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ever  other  congenital  anomalies  are  also  present  in  the  amblyopic  eye, 
such  as  an  extreme  degree  of  hypermetropia  or  astigmatism,  coloboma 
of  the  iris  or  the  deeper  membranes,  microphthalmus,  etc.  For  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  such  eyes  almost  always  display  a  reduction  of  the  vis¬ 
ual  power,  which  can  not  be  brought  to  the  point  of  normal  vision  even 
by  the  correction  of  the  error  of  refraction  that  is  present. 

Congenital  amblyopia  is  usually  unilateral ;  the  affected  eye  is  then 
very  prone  to  fall  into  a  state  of  squint.  If  the  amblyopia  affects  both 
eyes,  nystagmus  develops  (see  §  128). 

2.  Amblyopia  ex  Anopsia.* — Amblyopia  from  non-use  occurs  when 
there  has  been  present  from  earliest  youth  an  obstacle  to  vision  in  the 
eye,  which  makes  the  formation  of  sharp  images  upon  the  retina  im¬ 
possible.  In  this  category  belong  cases  of  opacities  either  of  congenital 
origin  or  acquired  early  in  life,  situated  in  the  cornea,  lens,  or  in  the 
region  of  the  pupil  (pupillary  membrane).  Amblyopia  also  develops 
in  an  eye  which  has  squinted  since  childhood,  because  in  this  case  the 
perception  of  the  retinal  images  in  this  eye  is  suppressed,  and  the  eye 
is  thus  purposely  excluded  from  participation  in  the  act  of  vision.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  retina,  owing  to  lack  of  exercise,  fails  to  attain  to 
that  delicacy  of  function  which  belongs  to  normal  eyes,  or  the  func¬ 
tional  capacity  which  has  been  already  acquired  is  lost ;  but  absolute 
blindness  never  occurs.  The  function  of  the  retina  never  again  be¬ 
comes  perfectly  normal,  even  if  the  cause  of  the  visual  disturbance  is 
done  away  with  either  through  removal  of  the  optical  obstacle  to  sight 
or  through  correction  of  the  squint  by  an  operation^Q'^ 

When — as  in  an  adult  man — the  development  ari^pfe  retina  has  once 
been  completed,  an  obstacle  to  vision  may  last  J^Kmany  years  without 
the  retina  suffering  any  harm.  Thus  cata^^which  have  formed  in 
adults  have  been  operated  upon  with  perf^SJaccess  after  lasting  twenty 
years  or  more. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  earli^t^passible  removal  of  obstacle  to 
vision.  This  rule  holds  good  pa/Erailarly  for  the  cataracts  of  child¬ 
hood,  the  performance  of  an  OgjjpraDon  upon  which  was  formerly  as  a 
matter  of  choice  put  off  till  irira^tge  of  puberty,  although  we  may  oper¬ 
ate  upon  cataract  (by  <fe@ion)  in  children  even  at  the  age  of  a  few 
months  with  the  best  ^*^Hts.  Exercising  of  the  amblyopic  eye  is  of 
service  in  bringing  Alpine  functional  power  of  the  retina.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  emplojeclith?ases  of  strabismus,  where  by  bandaging  the  sound 
eye  we  force  th^^  which  squints  to  see  (see  §  127). 

3.  Hemeralopia  f  (Night  Blindness). — By  this  term  when  used  in  its 
widest  s^M^we  understand  that  condition  in  which  one  sees  well  by 
day,  buN%h  night  or  under  feeble  illumination  from  any  cause  sees  poor- 
ly^^^t  at  alb  This  condition  is  not  in  itself  a  disease,  but  simply  a 

*  From  &  priv.,  and  dty,  sight. 


f  From  i)i uepa,  day,  and  dty,  sight. 
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symptom  which  may  belong  to  various  diseases.  These  latter  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  groups — opacities  in  the  media  and  diseases  of  the  light¬ 
perceiving  apparatus.  The  former  may  excite  the  symptom  of  heme¬ 
ralopia  when  they  occupy  the  periphery  and  leave  the  center  free,  as  in 
the  case  of  peripheral  opacities  of  the  cornea  and  lens.  Under  brilliant 
illumination,  when  the  pupil  is  contracted,  these  no  longer  fall  within 
the  area  of  the  latter,  while,  when  the  illumination  is  diminished  and 
the  pupil  is  dilated,  they  project  into  the  pupil  and  interfere  with  sight. 
Again  when  there  are  faint  diffuse  opacities  distributed  uniformly  over 
the  entire  cornea,  the  sight  is  often  better  when  the  pupil  is  contracted, 
because  the  dazzling  due  to  diffused  light  is  then  less.  The  diseases  of 
the  light-perceiving  apparatus  that  are  associated  with  hemeralopia  are 
those  in  which  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  are  under-sensitive. 
In  such  cases  we  find  the  field  of  vision  sufficiently  large  in  bright  day¬ 
light  but  so  contracted  when  the  illumination  is  diminished,  that  orien¬ 
tation  and  therefore  the  power  of  going  about  are  rendered  difficult  at 
night.  This  symptom  appertains  most  especially  to  retinitis  pigmentosa, 
but  is  also  sometimes  observed  in  other  forms  of  inflammation  of  the 
retina  and  the  chorioid.  Idiopathic  hemeralopia,  which  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  more  at  length  further  on,  also  depends  upon  a  lesion  of  the 
light-perceiving  apparatus,  although  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  any 
material  changes  in  the  latter. 

The  symptom  opposed  to  hemeralopia  is  nyctalopia  * — i.  e.,  that 
condition  in  which  the  sight  is  better  at  night  or  in  diminished  illu¬ 
mination  than  in  bright  daylight.  This  symptom,  too^a^urs  in  two 
groups  of  diseases  which  have  their  seat  either  in  the,  m&flia  or  in  the 
light-perceiving  apparatus — only,  in  this  case  the  site^^the  changes  is 
just  the  reverse  of  that  found  in  hemeralopia.  opacities  of  the 

media  causing  nyctalopia  are  centrally  situahXj^i  the  cornea,  pupil, 
or  lens),  so  that  when  the  pupil  is  con traraf^  they  occupy  its  entire 
area,  but,  when  upon  diminution  of  thfrilVunination  the  pupil  dilates, 
the  peripheral  portions  which  are  stiHotransparent  can  be  used  for 
seeing.  The  affections  of  the  light^erCeiving  apparatus  are  those  in 
which  the  outlying  portions  of  the  field  of  vision  are  normal,  while  in 
the  center  there  is  a  scotoma.£xT£/these  cases,  to  be  sure,  the  visual 
acuity  is  ordinarily  no  better  with  diminished  illumination  than  it  is 
in  full  daylight,  but  thoTfeelcng  that  central  vision  is  blunted  is  less 
unpleasant,  so  that  the^patient  imagines  that  he  sees  better  in  the 
evening.  This  sym|ffim  is  most  pronounced  in  tobacco  amblyopia 
(see  page  4891-^0 

Besides  tta^lmove- mentioned  cases  in  which  hemeralopia  exists  as  a 
symptom  Sr  changes,  there  are  some  in  which  apparently  hemera¬ 

lopia  occ^idiopathically,  i.  e.,  without  perceptible  changes  in  the  eye. 


*  From  night,  and  dty,  sight. 
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These  are  denoted  by  the  name  of  idiopathic  hemeralopia  or  night  blind¬ 
ness,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  If  tests  of  the  vision  are  made 
in  such  a  case,  it  is  found  that,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  the  visual  acuity  is  normal  when  the  illumination  is  good,  but 
sinks  with  unusual  rapidity  when  the  illumination  is  diminished.  If 
the  room  is  darkened,  by  letting  down  the  window  curtains  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  examining  physician  can  still  read  medium-sized  print, 
the  patient  will  perhaps  no  longer  recognize  the  large  letters,  or  he  will 
even  in  walking  through  the  room  stumble  over  the  chairs  which  stand 
in  his  way.  A  more  accurate  examination  made  by  means  of  Forster’s 
photometer  (see  page  35)  shows  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  light 
sense.  If  the  retina  is  set  in  action  by  sufficiently  strong  stimuli — i.  e., 
by  brilliant  images — it  performs  its  functions  normally;  but  as  soon 
as  the  stimuli  sink  below  a  certain  limit  it  no  longer  reacts  toward 
them.  This  condition  is  called  torpor  retinae.  In  it  examination  with 
the  ophthalmoscope  shows  no  changes  whatever  in  the  interior  of  the 
eye.  But  in  most  cases  a  xerosis  of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva  exists  (see 
page  120) ;  i.  e.,  we  find  in  the  latter  upon  the  outer  and  inner  side  of 
the  cornea  a  small  rounded  or  triangular  spot,  over  which  the  surface 
of  the  conjunctiva  looks  dry  and  seems  as  if  covered  with  a  fine,  whitish 
foam.  Xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva  has  no  other  connection  with  torpor 
retinae  than  that  both  are  symptoms  of  a  reduced  state  of  nutrition  of 
the  eyeball. 

Hemeralopia  originates  in  a  disturbance  of  nutrition  of  the  retina, 
the  real  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  discovere^HThe  disease  at¬ 
tacks  more  especially  men  and  those  of  middle  agJVless  often  women. 
Its  development  is  formed  by  a  reduction  of  th^Jmeral  nutrition.  The 
disease  accordingly  is  found  in  people  who  iriSreneral  are  insufficiently 
nourished,  as  the  inmates  of  workhous^|ypenal  establishments,  and 
orphan  asylums,  and  soldiers  and  saik5?^ji  the  latter  occurring  simul¬ 
taneously  with  scurvy).  In  Russia^thWlsease  is  found  especially  during 
and  after  the  long  fast  at  Eastei^xhring  which  time  the  people  eat  no 
meat.  Furthermore,  hemeralgpiais  sometimes  observed  with  jaundice, 
with  intermittent  fever,  wit^N&ronic  alcoholism,  and  also  in  pregnant 
women.  Whether  dazsffi^w  the  eyes  by  a  bright  light  may  give  rise 
to  hemeralopia  is  que&wljhble.  The  disease  develops  almost  exclusively 
in  spring,  when  it/sorhe times  affects  a  number  of  persons  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  we^nWld  probably  conceive  of  it  as  having  a  miasmatic 
origin.  'gO 

The  j)mAaJsis  of  hemeralopia  is  favorable,  as  the  disease  usually 
gets  wqtfl^itself  after  some  w^eeks  or  months.  It,  however,  leaves  be¬ 
hind  iftl^vtendency  to  recurrences  which  usually  make  their  appearance 
in  spring  or  summer  of  the  following  years. 

regards  the  treatment,  the  use  of  cooked  liver  and  of  cod-liver 
Qal  has  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  a  great  and  deserved  repute  among  the 
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laity.  In  addition  we  take  care  to  elevate  the  nutrition  by  strengthen¬ 
ing  diet  and  by  corroborative  remedies  and  to  protect  the  eyes  from 
light.  In  the  lighter  cases  we  make  the  patient  wear  dark  glasses,  in 
the  severer  cases  we  keep  him  for  several  days  in  a  dark  room.  By  this 
treatment  an  abbreviation  of  the  disease  is  secured. 

Hemeralopia  in  conjunction  with  xerosis  of  the  conjunctiva  is  also 
found  as  a  precursor  of  keratomalacia,  which  likewise  must  be  regarded 
as  the  consequence  of  a  disturbance  of  the  general  nutrition  (see  page 
175). 

4.  Amblyopia  and  Amaurosis  of  Central  Origin.— Disturbance  of 
vision  may  be  set  up  by  disease  of  the  brain  without  there  being  any 
ophthalmoscopically  perceptible  changes  in  the  eye,  such  as  neuritis  or 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  Disturbances  of  vision  of  this  sort  may  be 
only  transient,  even  when  they  amount  to  absolute  blindness.  Uraemic 
amaurosis  (see  page  449),  which  is  produced  by  retention  of  the  urinary 
constituents,  alfords  a  good  example  of  this.  But  in  those  cases  in 
which  gross  lesions  of  the  brain,  such  as  inflammatory  processes  or  new 
growths,  give  rise  to  the  disturbance  of  vision,  the  latter  is  permanent, 
and  ophthalmoscopic  changes,  usually  under  the  form  of  a  descending 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  are  often  associated  with  it  later.  Disturb¬ 
ance  of  vision  dependent  upon  a  central  cause  makes  its  appearance  not 
infrequently  under  the  guise  of  liemiopici  (homonymous  or  temporal). 


5.  A  peculiar  form  of  temporary  blindness  of  central  origin  is  the  scintillat¬ 
ing  scotoma  (scotoma  scintillans,  amaurosis  partialis  fugax,  oiiteichopsia *  *). 
The  patient  who  suffers  from  it  notices  besides  a  feeling  of  a  sparkling 

light  that  appears  before  his  eyes,  and  rapidly  increases  until  finally  he  can 
scarcely  see  at  all.  Persons  who  are  more  accurate  oh^^^rs  of  their  sensa¬ 
tions  usually  aver  that  the  sparkling  originates  from^K^hall  spot  situated  not 
far  from  the  point  of  fixation,  and  that  within  the  ^Represented  by  this  spot 
external  objects  are  invisible  (hence  the  name^4c)ntillating  scotoma).  The 
scintillation  and  with  it  the  gap  in  the  visua^fiJcP spread  rapidly,  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  scintillating  area  being  often  $^rmed  by  lines  zigzagging  in  and 
out,  so  as  to  form  projecting  and  re-entra^hngles.  After  a  quarter  or  half  an 
hour,  the  attack  abates,  the  visual  fieldpheginning  to  clear  up  at  the  point  first 
affected.  Scintillating  scotoma  is  irajmy  accompanied  by  headache  and  some¬ 
times  also  by  nausea,  and  frq  regular  attack  of  migraine  is  joined 

with  it. 

The  central  origin  of^intnlating  scotoma  is  apparent  not  only  from  the 
accompanying  and  followmgf  headache,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  it  always 
affects  both  eyes  in^HCeJsame  way,f  and  frequently  occurs  under  the  form  of 
hemiopia — i.  e.,  it  o^y^ies  but  one  half  (and  that,  too,  the  homonymous  half)  of 
the  field  of  visimOfci  each  eye.  The  symptoms,  on  account  of  their  short  dura- 

- — - 


3S 


*  FromVrelxos,  wall,  and  fyis,  vision,  on  account  of  the  zigzag  lines,  resembling 
fortifiroii^^valls,  often  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  scintillating  spots. 

Ifterwas  strictly  unilateral  in  one  case  occurring  in  Dr.  Knapp’s  practice,  and 
ren&^d  by  the  translator. — D.] 
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tion,  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  anything  but  circulatory  disturbances,  the  site 
of  which  is  probably  the  optical  areas  of  the  cortex  in  the  occipital  lobes.  The 
circulatory  disturbance  sets  up  an  irritation  of  the  optical  elements — an  irritation 
which  according  to  the  laws  of  projection  is  referred  to  the  external  world,  and 
appears  under  the  form  of  a  colored  scintillation,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
perception  of  peripheral  impressions  is  abolished.  So  also  at  the  beginning  of  a 
fainting  attack,  which  in  fact  is  likewise  due  to  circulatory  disturbances  in  the 
brain,  symptoms  make  their  appearance  which  are  perhaps  identical  with  scin¬ 
tillating  scotoma  ;  the  patients  averring  that  everything  looks  green  and  blue, 
or  scintillates,  or  grows  dark  before  their  eyes. 

Scintillating  scotoma  is  an  uncommonly  widespread  affection.  If  it  occurs 
infrequently— at  intervals  of  several  years — no  significance  is  attached  to  it  by 
the  patient,  as  it  disappears  again  rapidly,  and  without  leaving  any  bad  results.' 
It  is  only  when  the  symptom  is  repeated  frequently — and  it  may  even  recur 
several  times  a  day— that  those  who  are  troubled  with  it  come  to  the  physician. 
Such  patients  allege  as  the  cause  of  their  scintillating  scotoma  excessive  physical 
or  mental  exertion,  straining  of  the  eyes,  dazzling  light,  or  a  great  sense  of 
hunger  ;  often,  however,  no  definite  cause  can  be  made  out.  The  treatment 
must  be  confined  to  opposing  the  cause  of  the  scotoma.  Such  treatment  consists 
in  increasing  the  general  strength,  excessive  exertion  being  at  the  same  time 
avoided.  A  glass  of  wine  drank  quickly  at  the  beginning  of  an  attack  suffices 
not  infrequently  to  cut  it  short  (in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  caused  by  anaemia 
of  the  brain).  Ordinary  cases  of  scintillating  scotoma  are  associated  with  no 
evil  consequences.  It  is  otherwise  with  those  in  which  other  symptoms  of  cen¬ 
tral  disturbance,  such  as  weakness  or  paralysis  of  an  extremity,  aphasia,  etc., 
make  their  appearance  at  the  same  time  with  the  scotoma  ;  here  the  latter  is 
not  infrequently  the  precursor  of  a  serious  affection  of  the  h^Sjin. 

6.  The  disturbances  of  vision  in  hysteria  and  neurasthenia  are  likewise 
of  central  origin.  These  are  hysterical  amblyopia  and  w  ferical  asthenopia. 

Hysterical  amblyopia  consists  in  a  diminution  of  t^^isual  acuity,  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  a  diminution  in  HreJholor  sense  and  light  sense. 
The  contraction  of  the  visual  field  is  concento^and  in  many  cases  the  field 
gets  smaller  and  smaller  the  longer  the  patfeii^A  tested  with  the  perimeter  (re¬ 
action  of  exhaustion,  Forster).  ThisAle^rds  upon  the  rapid  exhaustion  of 
the  nervous  system  that  is  peculiar  to^tients  of  this  sort.  Hysterical  ambly¬ 
opia  is  found  to  the  most  marked  VlJgree  in  those  cases  of  hysteria  that  are 
associated  with  disturbances  of  s^^bility  (hemianaesthesia,  etc.).  It  generally 
exists  in  both  eyes,  althoughffiybhe  most  part  to  a  greater  degree  on  the  side 
upon  which  the  general  sqh$ijfi)ity  is  affected. 

The  diagnosis  of  hysterical  amblyopia  is  based  principally  upon  two  points. 
The  first  of  these  is  absence  of  any  demonstrable  changes  in  the  eye  which 
might  explain  the  emfe^olement  of  sight.  The  second  is  the  failure  of  the  sep¬ 
arate  symptoms^Cj^tituting  the  disturbance  of  vision  to  show  that  agreement 
with  each  oth^ryhat  they  ordinarily  present.  Thus,  the  acuity  of  vision  and 
the  extent  of  XRe  visual  field  change  frequently  (usually  doing  so  as  the  other 
hysteri^^^mptoms  grow  better  or  worse) ;  the  relations  of  the  color  limits 
within  £hn  visual  field  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  rule  (see  page  34)  and  are 
nqt^QDperly  proportioned  to  the  total  extent  of  the  visual  field ;  persons  whose 
vl^yll  neld  is  unusually  contracted  still  move  with  perfect  security  and  with¬ 
out  stumbling  in  a  space  which  is  not  well  known  to  them;  in  fact,  even 
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in  those  who  are  absolutely  blind  we  sometimes  find  the  same  thing  occur, 
if  they  think  that  they  are  not  observed.  It  can  be  seen  from  these  statements 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  simulation  and  a  hysterical 
blindness — i.  e.,  one  having  an  actual  existence  in  the  imagination.  In  the 
latter  case  there  may  be  other  evidences  of  hysteria  or  neurasthenia  associated 
with  the  symptoms  of  the  hysterical  amblyopia,  which  w7ill  render  the  diagnosis 
more  certain. 

Hysterical  amblyopia  chiefly  attacks  young  people,  particularly  of  the  female 
sex.  It  is  sometimes  produced  by  injuries,  even  when  they  do  not  affect  the  eye 
itself  (traumatic  neurosis).  Hysterical  amblyopia  affords  a  good  prognosis,  as 
ordinarily  a  complete  cure  takes  place.  The  disease,  however,  usually  lasts  for  a 
long  time,  often  for  years.  Treatment  consists  in  the  management  of  the  causal 
lesion,  re-enforced  locally  by  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  constant  current.  The  brilliant  results  sometimes  obtained  by  the 
two  last-named  remedies  is,  however,  mainly  ascribable  to  their  psychic  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  patient  when  the  latter  has  confidence  in  the  treatment  and  an¬ 
ticipates  a  cure  from  it. 

Hysterical  or  nervous  asthenopia  *  consists  in  an  incapacity  of  the  eye  for  any 
continuous  exertion,  in  spite  of  there  being  good  visual  power.  Some  complain 
that  after  reading  or  working  for  even  a  short  time  everything  becomes  covered 
with  a  cloud,  so  that  the  work  has  to  be  laid  aside.  Others,  again,  allege  that 
after  pursuing  their  occupation  for  a  little  while,  indeed  even  after  reading  a 
few  lines,  they  have  violent  pains  in  the  lids,  eyeball,  or  head,  which  render  the 
continuance  of  the  work  impossible  (copiopia  f  hysterica,  Forster).  When  no 
strain  is  put  upon  the  eyes,  there  is  generally  no  trouble ;  in  other  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  pains  never  entirely  disappear,  or  a  great  sensitiveness  to  light  is  con¬ 
stantly  present. 

In  making  the  diagnosis,  proof  must  first  of  all  be  forthcomings  that  there  is 
no  error  of  the  refraction  or  of  the  muscular  equilibrium  to^^ee^the  trouble. 
Nervous  asthenopia,  like  hysterical  amblyopia,  with  whickR£frequently  is  asso¬ 
ciated,  is  often  extremely  obstinate,  and  sometimes  for  y^n^prevents  the  patient 
affected  by  it  from  engaging  in  any  serious  occupatio^jTh  it,  too,  the  psychical 
factor  plays  a  great  part  in  the  treatment.  I  li^sr&Jfound  electricity  the  most 
efficient  means. 

Cases  have  been  described  under  the  toame/of  dyslexia  by  Berlin,  which 
might  easily  be  confounded  with  asthenopia.  >•  In  these  cases  reading  often  be¬ 
comes  impossible  even  after  a  few  woraR  crave  been  read,  without  there  being 
any  blurring  of  the  print  or  any  paimCJln  several  of  these  cases  autopsy  has 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  disea^e^  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  neighborhood  third  frontal  convolution. 

7.  Color  Blindness.  — Gel@8lindness  occurs  both  as  a  congenital  and  an 
acquired  affection.  The  (fpr&er  is  not  a  disease  but  an  imperfection  of  vision 
dependent  upon  unknown  causes;  the  latter  accompanies  many  diseases  of  the 
retina  and  optic  nerjs^^ 

Congenital  coloN&lJndness  is  known  as  daltonism,  after  the  English  physicist 
Dalton,  who  w^kjhimself  color  blind,  and  was  the  first  to  describe  this  defect 
accurately.  NApiay  be  total,  so  that  no  color  is  recognized,  and  the  external 


*  From  ao-Qevhs,  weak,  and  dty,  sight, 
f  From  Koirla,  exhaustion,  and  dty,  sight. 
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world  looks  to  be  of  various  shades  of  gray  like  an  engraving;  or  it  may  be  par¬ 
tial,  only  a  certain  group  of  colors  being  deficient.  The  former  variety  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rare;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pretty  frequent.  Very  often  it  is 
not  complete  blindness  for  any  special  color  that  exists,  but  only  a  rather  less 
marked  ability  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  so  that  colors  are  not  recog¬ 
nized  with  the  same  certainty  and  at  the  same  distance  as  is  the  case  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  eye  ( iceakness  of  the  color  sense).  There  are  thus  all  sorts  of  transition  forms 
between  normal  color  sense  and  total  color  blindness. 

How  we  are  to  distribute  the  cases  of  partial  color  blindness  into  their 
different  categories  depends  upon  the  theory  of  color  perception  that  we  adopt 
as  the  fundamental  one.  In  the  following  discussion  we  shall  first  start  with  the 
Young -Helmholtz  theory.  This  assumes  the  existence  of  three  fundamental  sen¬ 
sations,  corresponding  to  the  fundamental  colors  red,  green,  and  violet;  and 
supposes  the  other  color  sensations  to  originate  through  a  varying  mixture  of 
the  fundamental  sensations.  Partial  color  blindness  would  then  consist  in  the 
deficiency  of  the  sensation  for  one  of  the  primary  colors,  so  that  the  color  sen¬ 
sations  of  the  affected  individual  would  be  compounded  only  of  the  other  two 
fundamental  colors.  According  to  the  fundamental  color  that  is  deficient  we 
make  the  distinction  between  red  blindness,  green  blindness,  and  violet  blind- 


Now,  in  what  way  does  a  color-blind  person — for  instance,  one  affected  with 
red  blindness — comport  himself  ?  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  such  a  one  does  not 
perceive  red  objects  at  all,  or  that,  if  he  sees  them,  they  appear  perfectly  color¬ 
less.  The  fact  is  simply  that  the  sensation  which  he  has  in  looking  at  red  ob¬ 
jects  is  the  same  as  that  which  green  objects  excite  in  him,  so  that  he  confounds 
red  and  green  with  each  other.  To  understand  this,  we  must  for  the  present 
adhere  to  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory.  According  to  thi^vthere  are  in  the 
retina  three  species  of  fibers  corresponding  to  the  three  priihayy  colors.  Each  one 
of  these  species  of  fibers  is  set  into  action  by  all  kinds  fored  light,  but  to  a 
different  degree  of  intensity.  Some  fibers  are  set  irfcq\ction  most  strongly  by 
red  rays,  less  so  by  yellow,  still  less  by  green,  an^p^ist  of  all  by  violet.  They 

*  th^perce 


are  hence  designated  simply  as  the  fibers  for  1 


erception  of  red.  The  curve 
which  these  fibers  act.  The 
:pon  the  abscissa,  while  the  ordi- 


represented  in  Fig.  159  A  illustrates  the, 

different  colors  of  the  spectrum  are  lqid  L _  _ 7 _ 

nate  shows  the  intensity  of  the  excitatio^^roduced  by  each  individual  color.  In 
analogous  fashion  the  second  set  of  fiofers  is  set  into  action  most  strongly  by  the 
green  rays  (Fig.  159  B ),  the  thiydtfgroup  of  fibers  most  strongly  by  the  violet 
rays  (Fig.  159  0). 

In  Fig.  159  D  the  cun^  w  all  three  groups  of  fibers  are  erected  upon  the 
same  abscissa.  The  red  /Rotm r\  excites  most  strongly  the  fibers  for  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  red,  more  feebly  those  for  the  perception  of  green,  and  least  of  all  those 
for  the  perception  <pf  violet.  Under  these  circumstances  we  get  a  sensation  of 
red,  because  the4<ra^ee  of  excitation  of  the  fibers  for  the  perception  of  red  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  oftfj^  other  fibers.  In  like  fashion,  a  green  ray,  gr1,  stimulates  the 
fibers  for^hAphrception  of  green  more  strongly  than  it  does  the  other  two  kinds, 
and  exeafo^Jhe  sensation  of  green.  An  analogous  statement  holds  good  for  the 
sensataoi^ff  violet  (fli). 

a  man  afflicted  with  red  blindness  presents  a  condition  differing  from 
VhrWiormal  one,  in  that  the  fibers  for  the  perception  of  red  are  absent  (Fig. 


Jvj59  E).  If  he  looks  at  the  spectrum  it  appears  to  him  shortened  at  its  red  end, 
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since  he  sees  only  blackness  at  spots  where  others  still  perceive  red.  A  red  ray, 
r1,  which  falls  upon  this  man’s  retina  sets  into  action  only  the  fibers  for  the  per¬ 
ception  of  green  and  those  for  the  perception  of  violet — and  of  these  the  former 
more  markedly,  so  that  the  resultant  effect  will  be  a  green.  If  green  light  falls 
upon  the  retina,  the  fibers  for 
the  perception  of  green  are 
again  stimulated  more  strong¬ 
ly  than  those  for  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  violet,  and  again  the 
sensation  of  green  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Where,  then,  we  have 
two  different  sorts  of  sensa¬ 
tions,  viz.,  red  and  green,  a 
person  with  red  blindness  has 
two  that  are  similar — namely, 
both  green.  (The  shade  of 
green  which  appears  to  most 
persons  with  red  blindness  to 
have  the  same  color  as  red 
is  that  hue  of  bluish- green 
which  is  complementary  to 
red.)  A  person  with  red 
blindness,  however,  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  these  two  sensations 
from  each  other,  for,  though 
similar  indeed,  they  are  not 
quite  the  same.  They  are 
distinguished  from  each  other 
by  their  difference  in  brilli¬ 
ancy.  For  let  us  assume  that 
the  red  and  green  rays  se¬ 
lected  as  an  example  are  of 
the  same  brilliancy  to  a  nor¬ 
mal  eye.  Such  an  eye  can 
still  distinguish  them  apart, 
owing  to  their  difference  in 
color.  The  case  is  otherwise 
with  a  red-blind  man  ;  in 
him  the  red  ray,  in  spite  of 
its  luminous  intensity,  causes 


of  Color  Perception,  ac- 


Fiq.  159.— Re 


Theory  of  Young  and  Helmholtz. 


cording  T 


presents  the  spectrum,  the  colors  of  which 
r,  orange,  o,  yellow,  g,  green,  gr,  blue,  bl , 
the  curves  which  rise  above  the  abscissa 
graphically  the  sensitiveness  of  the  three  sorts 
*^rs  in  the  retina  toward  rays  of  different  wave 
✓ngths.  The  ordinates,  r1,  gr1,  and  v1,  indicate  the 
.  ■"  intensity  of  the  stimulation  of  the  fibers  produced  by 

but  slight  stimulation  of  the  <  '  red,  green,  and  violet  rays,  respectively.  A  gives  the 
I  curve  representing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  fibers  for 

the  perception  of  red;  B,  that  of  the  fibers  for  the  per¬ 
ception  of  green;  C,  that  of  the  fibers  for  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  violet.  In  I),  all  three  curves  are  represented 
at  the  same  time.  E  shows  the  curves  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  a  red-blind  eye  in  which  the  fibers  for  the 
perception  of  red  are  assumed  to  be  wanting. 


fibers  for  the  perceptionxgf) 
green,  simply  becau^e^hese 
fibers  are  in  any  m ^but 
slightly  sensiti^eJMwl  rays. 
The  sensatio^J^duced  by 


the  red  ray  i^^bnce  a  feeble  one,  and  the  color  which  is  seen  looks  dark.  The 
green  ray?n^i  the  other  hand,  is  perceived  in  its  full  brilliancy,  because  the  fibers 
for  th(^j^c<Jption  of  green  are  stimulated  by  it  in  the  normal  fashion.  In  this 
way^^is  generally  possible  for  the  man  with  red  blindness  to  distinguish  red 
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from  green,  not  indeed  by  the  difference  in  color,  but  by  their  difference  in 
brilliancy.  This  difference,  however,  between  the  character  of  his  own  sensa¬ 
tion  and  that  of  a  man  with  normal  vision  usually  remains  unknown  to  the 
color-blind  person.  When  growing  up,  he  learns  the  expressions  red  and  green 
from  his  associates,  certain  objects  being  pointed  out  to  him  as  red  and  others 
as  green.  He  is  told  that  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  tree  are  green  and  the 
cherries  between  them  red.  And,  as  he  too  notices  a  difference  between  the 
leaves  and  the  cherries,  although  it  is  a  difference  of  brilliancy  and  not  of  color, 
he  thinks  that  he  sees  just  as  other  people  do.  On  account  of  the  sensitiveness 
to  differences  of  brilliancy,  which  color-blind  persons  usually  possess,  they  can 
generally  tell  correctly  the  color  of  objects  even  when  they  have  never  seen  them 
before.  Thus  it  happens  that,  in  the  case  of  many  color-blind  persons,  neither 
do  they  themselves  know  anything  of  their  defect  nor  are  their  associates  aware 
of  it.  Thus  a  physician  once  came  to  me  who  was  charged  with  the  task  of 
testing  the  employees  of  a  railroad  for  color  blindness.  He  wushed  to  inform 
himself  under  my  tuition  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  investigating  the  color 
sense.  When  I  came  to  show  him  the  different  tests,  it  soon  turned  out  that  he 
himself  was  red  blind.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  known  nothing  of  this  fact, 
and  indeed  was  quite  offended  at  the  imputation  of  being  color  blind.  And 
it  even  happens  that  the  color  blind  carry  on  occupations  which  in  a  pecul¬ 
iar  degree  demand  an  excellent  sense  of  color  ;  thus  there  are  color-blind 
painters. 

While  with  many  of  the  color  blind  the  defect  remains  undiscovered  during 
their  whole  life,  in  others  it  is  disclosed  by  their  committing  some  gross  mis¬ 
take  in  the  choice  of  colors,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  tailor  who  wished 
to  mend  a  black  coat  with  a  patch  of  red  cloth.  How  does  a  color-blind  man 
commit  such  mistakes  ?  We  have  seen  above  that  a  man  Aith  red  blindness 
distinguishes  red  and  green  of  equal  brilliancy  by  the  faqUtha|the  former  looks 
darker  to  him  than  the  latter.  If  now  we  gradually  dfpmfish  the  brilliancy  of 
the  green,  we  must  finally  reach  a  point  at  which  tbj^^olor  looks  no  lighter  to 
the  man  with  red  blindness  than  does  the  red  wk&Jr  has  not  been  altered  in 
brilliancy.  At  this  moment  he  is  deprived  ofHwmieans  of  discriminating  be¬ 
tween  the  two  colors,  afforded  by  their  djfferfence  in  brilliancy,  and  is  now  un¬ 
able  in  any  way  to  distinguish  the  two  cqtor^  a^art.  Colors  chosen  upon  this 
principle  are  hence  known  as  confusioi^olors.  On  account  of  the  great  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  color-blind  people  to  di^ences  in  brilliancy,  the  preparation  of 
these  confusion  colors  requires  g®jt  care,  and  is  best  performed  by  painters 
who  are  themselves  color  blind^^d  who  keep  toning  down  two  different  colors 
until  they  seem  to  them  to  be  alike.  Confusion  colors  prepared  in  this  way  are 
very  well  adapted  for  tlmik^bection  of  color  blindness  (Stilling). 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  those  affected  with  red  blindness  is  also 
true  of  the  other  tw<\<jlirsses  of  the  color  blind,  those  affected  with  green  blind¬ 
ness  and  those ♦^©|ted  with  violet  blindness.  The  circumstance  that  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  peopipaffected  with  partial  color  blindness  is  that  one  of  the  three 
fundamenlaF^^tfsations  is  deficient.  It  is  not  necessary  that  one  of  the  three 
species  aKm^ers  should  be  completely  absent,  as,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  has 
been  assumed  in  the  example  above  adduced.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable 
frons^&rious  reasons  that  the  excitability  of  one  kind  of  fibers  has  simply  become 
altered  so  that  its  curve  is  to  be  imagined  as  something  different  from  that 
Vhich  the  plan  outlined  above  presents;  the  curve  of  the  fibers  for  the  percep- 
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tion  of  red,  for  example,  approximating  to  that  of  the  fibers  for  the  perception 
of  green. 

Many  authors  place  Hering's  theory  of  color  perception  at  the  basis  of  their 
classification  of  color  blindness.  This  theory  starts  from  an  analysis  of  the  sen¬ 
sations  which  we  have  in  looking  at  a  color.  Most  colors  excite  in  us  a  mixed 
sensation.  Thus,  in  orange  we  see  besides  yellow  a  certain  amount  of  red;  an¬ 
other  sort  of  yellow,  again,  has  a  tinge  of  green,  etc.  Still,  among  all  the  shades 
of  yellow,  there  is  one  in  which  wre  can  perceive  no  other  color  besides  yellow ; 
this  is  the  pure  or  primitive  yellow.  Of  such  pure  colors  which  excite  in  us  a 
simple,  unmixed  sensation  there  are  besides  yellow  only  three — namely,  pure 
red,  pure  green,  and  pure  blue.  These  four  primary  colors  form  two  pairs — 
namely,  red  and  green  and  yellow  and  blue.  The  two  colors  of  each  pair  are 
called  contrary  colors,  because  they  have  this  peculiarity  that  they  never  can 
be  perceived  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  color.  We  can  conceive  of  a  blue 
which  affords  simultaneously  the  impression  of  some  green  or  some  red,  but 
we  can  not  conceive  of  one  which  would  also  excite  the  sensation  of  yellow. 
The  contrary  colors,  therefore,  are  mutually  exclusive,  so  far  as  sensation  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Every  color  may  occur  in  different  degrees  of  concentration  and  of  brilliancy. 
This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  every  color  produces  in  us  besides  the  sensation 
of  color  also  that  of  white.  Colors  along  with  their  color  “value  ”  have  also  a 
white  ‘ 1  value,  ”  and  upon  the  mutual  relations  of  these  two  values  depend  the 
concentration  and  brilliancy  of  the  color.  The  primary  colors  have  along  with 
the  white  “  value  ”  only  one  color  value,  but  the  mixed  colors  have  two.  Thus, 
there  belong  to  violet  a  blue,  a  red,  and  a  white  value.  Now,  the  way  in  which 
the  action  of  light  upon  the  terminations  of  the  nerves  in  our  retina  takes  place 
is  that  bodies  (“visual  substances  ”)  are  present  in  the  latter  which  suffer  chem¬ 
ical  changes  due  to  the  light.  Such  changes  may  be  of  two  <Jj5|erent  and  in¬ 
deed  opposite  kinds,  the  visual  substances  being  either  dd^ompfcsed  (“  disas- 
similated  ”)  or  regenerated  (“  assimilated  ”)  by  the  light.  white  value  which 
all  colors  possess  depends  upon  the  disassimilative  actic^iwhich  they  exert  upon 
the  visual  substance  for  the  perception  of  black  jnrtlyWhite.  In  the  absence 
of  light,  assimilation  of  this  substance  takes  place^Alhat  we  have  the  sensation 
blackness.  Besides  the  black  and  white  visuarSt^^iance  there  are  two  others — 
namely,  a  red-green  and  a  blue-yellow  subataneef  as  we  will  call  them  for  short. 
These  are  not  altered  by  every  kind  of  feOybut  only  by  that  kind  which  has 
the  corresponding  color  value.  Pure  red^for  instance,  would  disassimilate  only 
the  red-green  substance,  pure  green^^iuld  cause  its  assimilation,  while  violet 
acts  both  on  the  red-green  and  upon  the  blue-yellow  substance.  If  pure  red 
and  pure  green  light  fall  at  th<rsame  time  upon  the  same  spot  of  the  retina,  it 
depends  upon  the  proportj  ween  the  two  whether  disassimilation  prevails 
over  assimilation  or  the  contrary.  The  resulting  sensation  consequently  is  either 
red  or  green,  but  neyep-botn  together.  If  the  two  contrary  colors  are  so  chosen 
with  respect  to  theu^rantity  that  they  are  in  equilibrium  in  their  action  upon 
the  visual  substanqk-lheir  color  values  are  abrogated ;  there  only  remains  the 
action  of  the  J^w^kinds  of  light  upon  the  black-white  substance,  so  that  there  is 
a  sensation  of  Vhite  of  a  certain  degree  of  brilliancy.  For  these  reasons,  there¬ 
fore,  the  ^fentrary  colors  mutually  exclude  each  other  in  sensation,  and  when 
mixedNtfNcea-tain  proportions  afford  a  sensation  of  absence  of  color  (i.  e.,  they 
are  jWnplementary  colors). 
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According  to  Hering’s  theory  of  colors,  the  cause  of  color  blindness  must  be 
conceived  to  consist  in  the  absence  of  one  or  of  both  of  the  colored  visual  sub¬ 
stances.  In  the  latter  case,  in  which  nothing  but  the  black-white  visual  sub¬ 
stance  is  left,  total  color  blindness  exists;  all  colors  now  act  simply  by  reason 
of  their  black-white  values,  and  hence  are  perceived  as  white  of  different  degrees 
of  brilliancy  (i.  e.,  gray).  Absence  of  the  red-green  visual  substance  causes  red- 
green  blindness,  absence  of  the  blue-yellow  substance,  blue-yellow  blindness. 
The  former  comprises  the  great  majority  of  cases — namely,  those  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  theory  of  Helmholtz  are  called  red  blind  and  green  blind.  A  man 
with  red-green  blindness  sees  in  the  spectrum  only  two  colors,  yellow  and  blue. 
These  are  separated  by  a  gray  space  (the  “neutral”  space)  which  corresponds 
to  the  pure  green.  Pure  red  and  pure  green  act  upon  the  eye  affected  with 
red-green  blindness  only  with  their  white  values  and  hence  both  appear  gray, 
on  which  account  they  are  by  such  an  eye  confounded  with  one  another.  Mixed 
colors  undergo  an  alteration  of  their  tone,  inasmuch  as  of  their  two  color  values 
but  one  comes  into  play. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  form  of  congenital  color  blindness  is  red  blind¬ 
ness  (according  to  Hering,  red-green  blindness).  It  occurs,  as  observations  upon 
a  great  number  of  men  have  shown,  in  from  three  to  four  per  cent  of  the  male 
population.  In  women  color  blindness  is  much  more  rare,  perhaps  because  their 
color  sense  undergoes  a  sort  of  education  through  their  having  such  frequent 
occasion  to  be  busy  with  colored  objects  (in  dressmaking,  etc.). 

Color  blindness  entails  no  disadvantage  upon  those  who  are  troubled  with 
it  beyond  rendering  them  less  fit  for  the  performance  of  certain  callings.  Among 
these  are  all  those  occupations  which  require  precise  discrimination  of  colors,  e.  g., 
that  of  the  painter,  the  dyer,  etc.  Recently  particular  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  and  nautical  service  also  require  aji  accurate  sense 
of  color.  The  signals  used  on  railroads  or  ships  are  mosj/Mouently  red  or 
green,  which  are  just  the  colors  that  are  confounded  by  color-blind  per¬ 
sons;  in  this  way  accidents  might  be  caused.  For  thi^raison  the  employees 
upon  railroads  and  seagoing  vessels  are  at  present  ^fruV most  countries  tested 
with  reference  to  their  color  sense,  and  their  entrwfo$  the  service  is  made  con¬ 
ditional  upon  the  proof  that  their  color  sense  is^pttffect. 

The  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  colorGfmailess  requires  accurate  and  cau¬ 
tious  testing.  Many  of  the  color  blind  fehcMire  aware  of  their  defect  try  to 
conceal  it  from  the  examiner,  especially^f^bme  material  advantage,  such  as,  for 
instance,  a  business  position,  depen<Wupon  the  result  of  the  testing.  Accord 
ingly,  in  the  case  of  such  personj$S^e  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  all  sorts  of 
artifices,  and  particularly  on  ^h£2w&)ut  for  previous  practice  in  the  ordinary 
methods  of  testing  the  col6^$ise.  On  the  other  hand,  people  with  a  good 
color  sense  might  be  co»si%Jed  to  be  color  blind  if  from  want  of  imagination 
or  practice  they  call  tlr^jjolors  that  are  set  before  them  by  incorrect  names. 
We  should  not,  thej^Jore,  undertake  to  test  the  color  sense  by  setting  colored 
objects  before  thp^rson  and  asking  him  the  name  of  the  color.  If  wTe  do  so, 
the  man  whq  i^blor  blind  will  in  many  cases  by  using  a  little  attention  give 
the  right  a&^^r,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  uneducated  man  will  not  in¬ 
frequently®^  the  colors  wrong.  The  test  is  better  performed  by  placing  be¬ 
fore  tlies^rson  under  examination  those  colors  which  according  to  experience 
cqlor^^nd  persons  readily  confound  with  each  other,  and  by  then  seeing 
wither  mistakes  are  actually  committed.  For  this  purpose  a  large  assortment 
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of  colored  worsteds  are  the  best  adapted  (Seebeck,  Holmgren).  One  of  the 
worsteds  is  set  before  the  person  to  be  tested,  and  he  is  asked  to  place  with  it 
all  the  worsteds  that  look  like  it.  If,  then,  samples  of  different  and  indeed 
quite  dissimilar  colors  are  placed  together — for  instance,  gray  and  red  with 
green — these  give  the  special  confusion  colors  of  the  person  under  examina¬ 
tion,  and  make  it  possible  to  determine  the  kind  of  color  blindness  that  he  has. 
Some  have  had  embroidery  patterns  to  serve  as  test  objects  made  out  of  those 
worsteds  the  colors  of  which  are  most  frequently  confounded  (Daae,  Reuss). 
Colored  papers  or  powders  may  also  be  employed  instead  of  worsteds. 

The  test  most  in  use  besides  Holmgren’s  worsted  test  is  the  pseudo-isochro- 
matic  diagrams  of  Stilling.  These  consist  of  patterns  arranged  like  a  chess¬ 
board  and  composed  of  squares  of  different  colors,  which  are  disposed  so  as  to 
form  letters  or  figures.  The  colors  of  the  squares  are  selected  by  the  aid  of  a 
color-blind  painter  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  confusion  colors  of  a  man  who  is 
color  blind.  To  the  latter,  then,  all  the  squares  appear  of  the  same  color,  so 
that  he  can  not  recognize  the  letters  or  figures  formed  by  them. 

For  the  scientific  examination  of  the  color  blind,  the  spectroscope  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  By  its  aid  we  determine  whether  the  color-blind  man  sees  the 
spectrum  shortened  at  one  of  its  two  ends,  and  what  colors  he  can  distinguish 
in  it.  Furthermore,  by  means  of  the  apparatus  we  show  him  isolated  portions 
of  the  spectrum  and  make  him  tell,  both  by  naming  the  colors  and  by  compar¬ 
ing  them  with  specimens  of  other  colors,  how  the  different  parts  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  look  to  him.  For  a  quantitative  determination  of  the  color  sense,  the 
method  of  Donders,  Weber,  Wolff  berg,  and  others  is  adapted.  Here  small 
disks  of  colored  paper  upon  a  background  of  black  satin  serve  as  test  objects. 
When  the  color  sense  is  normal,  disks  of  a  definite  size  must  be  recognized  at  a 
definite  distance,  which  to  be  sure  is  different  for  the  differentteolors.  The 
weaker  the  color  sense  of  the  person  under  examina  le^rer  must  he 

get  to  be  able  to  tell  the  color  correctly,  even  supposing  ecognizes  it  at 


all.  The  distance  at  which  the  color  begins  to  be  recogiu^f^ives  the  intensity 
of  the  color  sense  for  the  color  in  question.  Instead  oAptored  paper  we  may 


use  colored  glasses  which  are  lighted  from  behind H^&hese  last  tests  (lantern 


ire  present  in  the  railroad 


tests)  approximate  nearest  to  the  conditions 
service. 


Many  other  methods  of  testing  the  ccS^r  sense  have  been  proposed,  all  of 
which  are  of  use,  as  in  doubtful  cases  weQn  arrive  at  definite  results  only  by 
means  of  numerous  corroborative  exj^^ments.  Only  one  of  them  need  be 
mentioned  here — namely,  the  tissue^aoer  test  of  Meyer.  If  a  border  of  gray 
paper  is  placed  upon  red  paper^t  Appears  to  have  the  complementary  color  of 
its  background  (that  is,  gree^vThis  is  particularly  apparent  when  the  whole 
is  covered  with  a  sheet  paper.  A  color-blind  man,  who  does  not  rec¬ 

ognize  the  color  of  the  pajW^orming  the  background,  will  also  fail  to  tell  cor¬ 
rectly  the  complemenfofcg)  color  of  the  border. 

It  is  impossible  ^frraire  congenital  color  blindness. 

Acquired  coioiQbtmdness  is  a  frequent  symptom  of  affections  of  the  light¬ 
perceiving  — that  is,  of  the  retina,  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  even  of  the 

rations  ^  0p£[c  tracts.  Affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  particu- 
hy,  are,  however,  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  disturbances 
sense.  Such  disturbances  are  never  absent  when  once  the  visual 


acuffyUias  become  considerably  reduced  as  a  consequence  of  the  affection  of  the 
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optic  nerve.  In  these  cases  the  color  blindness  does  not  set  in  suddenly,  nor  for 
all  the  colors  at  once ;  but  first  and  very  gradually  the  perception  of  green  and 
red  is  extinguished,  then  that  of  yellow,  and  last  of  all  that  of  blue.  Acquired 
color  blindness  may  therefore  be  utilized  for  purposes  of  diagnosis.  If  the 
sight  is  impaired  simply  by  dioptric  obstacles  (e.  g.,  by  opacities  in  the  cornea 
and  in  the  lens),  the  perception  of  color  remains  intact,  even  when  the  general 
features  of  objects  can  no  longer  be  recognized;  but  as  soon  as  the  color  sense 
proves  to  be  defective,  an  affection  of  the  light-perceiving  apparatus  must  be 
assumed  to  exist.  (For  the  color  sense  in  the  periphery  of  the  visual  field,  cf. 
page  33  and  Fig.  19.) 
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oedema.  It  is  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  free  border  of  the  lid 
that  the  skin  is  closely  united  to  the  subjacent  tarsus  by  rigid  con¬ 
nective  tissue.  This  free  border  of  the  lid  forms  a  narrow  surface  which 
looks  downward  in  the  upper  lid,  upward  in  the  lower  lid  (r  r,  Fig.  24), 
When  the  lids  are  closed,  these  two  surfaces  are  adjusted  to  each  other 
with  perfect  accuracy,  so  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  lubrication  afforded 
by  the  secretion  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  they  are  able  to  keep  the 
lachrymal  fluid,  in.  When  we  open  the  lids  forcibly  in  people  affected 
with  lachrymation  and  blepharospasm,  we  not  infrequently  see  spurt 
from  the  eye  a  stream  of  tears  which  had  been  kept  in  by  the  closed  lids 
— a  proof  that  the  closure  of  the  lids  is  water-tight. 

The  lines  along  which  the  surfaces  of  the  free  border  of  the  lids  is 
reflected  on  to  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  surface,  respectively,  of  the 
lid  are  called  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the  lids  (Fig.  160,  v 
and  h) ;  the  narrow  surface  lying  between  them  is  the  intermarginal 
strip.  The  anterior  margin  of  the  lid  is  rounded  off,  and  has  jutting 
from  it  the  eyelashes  (cilia),  which  are  arranged  in  several  rows  one  be¬ 
hind  the  other.  The  cilia  upon  the  upper  lid  are  larger  and  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  upon  the  lower.  The  posterior  margin  of  the  lid,  where 
the  free  border  of  the  lid  passes  into  the  conjunctival  surface  of  the 
latter,  is  sharp.  Directly  in  front  of  it  lies  a  single  row  of  small  puncta, 
the  orifices  of  the  Meibomian  glands  (w,  Figs.  161  and  162).  Between 
these  and  the  cilia  runs  a  fine  gray  line  (£,  Fig.  161)  which  divides  the 
intermarginal  strip  into  two  parts,  anterior  and  posterior.  The  de¬ 
scription  here  given  of  the  structure  of  the  lid  answei^«r  its  whole  ex¬ 
tent  as  far  inward  as  the  spot  where  the  punctum  M®£hnule  is  situated, 
a  spot  the  position  of  which  corresponds  to  theii^er  extremity  of  the 
tarsus  {p,  Fig.  161  and  Fig.  162). 

On  everting  the  lids  we  get  a  view  of  tj^g^posterior  surface,  which 
is  covered  with  the  conjunctiva.  This^^Qntimately  adherent  to  the 
tarsus,  and,  particularly  in  the  upp&r  Kd/anows  the  Meibomian  glands 
situated  in  the  tarsus  to  show  throwk  clearly. 

The  movements  of  the  lids  a^  performed  in  the  following  way:  In 
opening  the  eye  the  upper  licWjWaised  by  the  levator  palpebrae  supe- 
rioris,  while  the  lower  lid  gmw  by  its  own  weight,  although  it  does  so 
but  very  little.  Owing  toffee  fact  that  fibers  from  the  tendon  of  the 
levator  (Fig.  160,  /VTimAo  it,  the  skin  of  the  lids  above  the  convex 
border  of  the  tarsus  redrawn  quite  far  in  between  the  eyeball  and  the 
upper  margin  of  thl  orbit,  at  the  same  time  that  the  upper  lid  is  raised. 
In  this  way  the£^  ^s  formed  a  furrow,  over  which  the  lax  skin  of  the  lid 
hangs  d^m^nder  the  form  of  a  fold  (covering  fold,  d ,  Figs.  24  and 
160).  ft^&feny  cases  this  is  so  large  as  to  reach  down  beyond  the  free 
border  of  the  lid,  and  thus  qause  disfigurement  (ptosis  adiposa ;  see 

£>With  regard  to  the  closure  of  the  lid,  we  must  distinguish  between 
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moderate  closure,  such  as  takes  place  during  the  act  of  winking  and  in 
sleep,  and  the  act  of  squeezing  the  lids  tightly  together.  In  the  former 
the  upper  lid  sinks  by  its  own  weight,  while  the  lower  lid  is  raised,  al- 


Fig.  160.— Perpendicular  Section  te^^gh  the  Upper  Lid.  Magnified  5x1. 

The  skin  of  the  lid  presents  in  the  upperCjam  above  a  sulcus,  the  covering  fold,  d\  below,  it 
covers  the  anterior  edge  of  the  lidl  v/yQtyge  skin  are  found  fine  hairs,  e  e,  sweat  glands,  a , 
cilia,  c  c  c,  and  in  the  neighborhood Ja^he  latter  Zeiss’s  glands,  z ,  and  the  modified  sweat 
glands,  s.  Beneath  the  skin  lie  tfj^Jfcansversely  divided  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  orbicularis, 
o  o,  of  which  those  placedjpojstViternally,  r  r,  form  the  musculus  ciliaris  Riolani.  The 
posterior  surface  of  the  li(|is  c?mn*ed  by  conjunctiva  which  is  intimately  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  tarsus,  £,  and  ov\r  tjfe  latter  shows  papillae,  especially  at  a  point  corresponding 
to  the  convex  (upper)  bapderTxo,  of  the  tarsus.  Still  higher  up  (at  b )  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  retrotarsal  fokl  ^acquires  an  adenoid  character.  The  Meibomian  glands,  g,  have 
their  orifices,  m,  in  U^n^4)f  the  posterior  edge,  h.  of  the  lid;  above  them  lie  the  mucous 
glands,  w,  and  still  |napPr  Muller’s  musculus  tarsalis  superior,  p,  and  the  levator  palpebrae 
superioris,  l.  latter  the  leash  of  fibers,  /,  passes  to  the  skin  of  the  lid.  as  is  the 

arcus  tarseu^urerrbr;  ai,  the  arcus  tarseus  inferior;  from  the  latter  the  rami  perforantes, 
rp ,  run,  at  fi^^fhight  downward,  then  backward,  through  the  tarsus. 

though  *qtite  imperceptibly,  by  the  orbicularis  muscle.  Contact  of 
thefr^^bl  rders  of  the  two  lids  does  not  take  place  throughout  their 
wh^^  extent  at  once,  but  begins  at  the  external  can  thus  and  is  then 
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made  all  aldng  the  lid  successively  to  the  internal  canthus.  Because 
of  this  fact,  the  lachrymal  fluid  which  the  lids  may  be  said  to  wipe 
off  from  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  is  propelled  along  in  the  palpebral 
fissure,  as  it  closes,  toward  the  inner  canthus,  and  thus  arrives  at  the 
punctum  lacrimale.  When  the  lids  become  closed  in  sleep  the  eyeball 
also  performs  a  movement,  rolling  upward.  Any  one,  when  he  is  fight¬ 
ing  against  sleep  and  his  lids  are  shutting  together,  can  feel  that  the 
eyes  are  being  drawn  up  as  by  an  invisible  force.  In  persons  with  thin 
lids  (women  and  children)  we  can  recognize  the  convex  cornea  through 
the  upper  lid,  and  determine  that  it  is  directed  upward  beneath  the  closed 
lids.  It  is  still  easier  to  do  this  in  cases  of  staphyloma  of  the  cornea. 
This  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  eyeball  is  important,  inasmuch  as  the 
protection  of  the  cornea  by  the  upper  lid  is  thus  provided  for,  even  when 
the  palpebral  fissure  is  not  completely  closed  in  sleep.  It  is  not  till 
lagophthalmus  reaches  quite  a  high  degree  that  a  portion  of  the  cornea 
remains  constantly  visible  in  the  palpebral  fissure  ;  and  this  portion  is, 
in  fact,  always  the  lowest  part  of  the  cornea,  which  consequently  is  most 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  undergoing  desiccation  (keratitis  e  lagoph- 
thalmo;  see  page  174). 

In  squeezing  the  eyes  together  not  only  are  the  lids  closed,  but  also 
the  skin  in  the  vicinity  is  drawn  in  toward  the  palpebral  fissure,  and  is 
thus  thrown  into  numerous  wrinkles. 

Winicing  can  be  performed  voluntarily,  but  usually  results  through 
reflex  action,  which  is  excited  by  the  sense  of  dryness  in  the  eye  or  by 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies — dust,  smoke,  etc.  JjXis  effected  by 
means  of  the  trigeminus,  which  is  the  sensory  ner^Sffhe  eye  and  its 
vicinity,  and  is  hence  rightly  called  the  sentinel  eye.  The  effect 

of  winking  is  threefold  :  It  covers  the  surface  oi.  the  eyeball  with  a 
uniform  layer  of  lachrymal  fluid,  and  henls^C^re vents  its  desiccation ; 
it  wipes  the  dust  off  from  the  eye ;  and*i©ly,  it  propels  the  lachrymal 
fluid  toward  the  inner  angles  and  into^hj  puncta.  Hence,  interference 
with  winking  entails  serious  disturbance.  Epiphora  develops,  since  the 
tears,  instead  of  entering  the  punctar,  run  over  the  border  of  the  lower 
lid  and  down  upon  the  cheek,>^^f  the  cornea  becomes  diseased  because 
it  is  neither  properl  '  1  or  cleansed  from  the  dust  which  falls 


upon  it. 

Dissection  of  th&4i< 


the  following  structural  conditions : 


In  the  lids  are  fouaaif  two  voluntary  muscles,  the  orbicularis  (sive 
sphincter)  palpeHSj^um  and  the  levator  palpebne  superioris.  The  orbic¬ 
ularis  lies  dir^S^y  beneath  the  skin  of  the  lid  to  which  it  belongs ;  it 
is  nothingvjbufra  flat  expanded  cutaneous  muscle  which  surrounds  the 
palpebrl^^sure  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  We  can  distinguish  in  it  two 
porti^As,  an  internal  and  an  external.  The  internal  portion  lies  in  the 
li*0efc  selves,  and  is  thence  called  the  palpebral  portion  (portio  palpe- 
lis).  Its  fibers  (AT,  Fig.  161)  originate  from  the  internal  palpebral 
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ligament,  the  ligamentum  canthi  mediate  (sive  canthi  internum).  This 
is  a  firm,  fibrous  ligament  (t)  which  is  attached  to  the  frontal  process 
of  the  superior  maxilla  (I7),  and  lies  directly  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
internal  angle  of  the  eye  (Fig.  162).  Hence,  it  is  visible  even  in  the 
living,  especially  in  lean  persons  with  thin  skins,  if  the  eyelids  are 
drawn  outward,  a  manoeuvre  that  causes  the  internal  palpebral  liga¬ 
ment  to  project  and  bulge  the  skin  forward.  From  the  internal  pal¬ 
pebral  ligament  the  fibers  of  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  orbicularis 
run  in  arches  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  two  lids,  covering  them 
from  the  free  border  of  the  lids  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  finally 
meeting  at  the  outer  side  of  the  palpebral  fissure.  Here  they  partly 
unite  with  each  other  and  partly  are  inserted  into  the  external  palpe¬ 
bral  ligament  (the  rhaplie  palpebralis  lateralis  ;  *  Fig.  161,  le,  and  Fig. 
162)  which  is  here  situated.  The  external  portion  of  the  orbicularis 
is  the  orbital  portion  (portio  orbitalis).  It  lies  outside  of  the  palpebral 
portion,  upon  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 

The  palpebral  portion  of  the  orbicularis  moves  only  the  lids  them¬ 
selves,  and  is  the  only  part  that  comes  into  play  in  the  ordinary  act  of 
winking  as  well  as  in  the  moderate  closure  of  the  palpebral  fissure. 
The  orbital  portion  contracts  the  skin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lids,  and 
thus  makes  it  possible  to  squeeze  or  screw  the  lids  firmly  together,  in 
which  act,  therefore,  the  entire  orbicularis  participates. 

The  levator  palpebrce  sup>erioris  arises  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit 
from  the  circumference  of  the  optic  canal,  and  from  thisypoint  runs 
forward,  lying  as  it  does  so  upon  the  superior  rectus.  s>1Spr§^ding  out 
in  the  form  of  a  fan,  it  is  attached  by  means  of  a  shtfEytendon  to  the 
upper  margin  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tar^^of  the  upper  lid 
(?,  Fig.  160).  Besides  this  striated  levator  musdVof  the  lid,  there  is 
also  an  organic  muscle  discovered  by  Heinriahyiluller,  and  called  the 
museulus  tarsalis  superior.  The  smoot^*&p^s  of  this  arise  from  be¬ 
tween  the  striated  fibers  of  the  levatdk  aftmg  the  under  surface  of 
which  they  too  run  to  the  upper  ma^p  of  the  tarsus  ( p ,  Fig.  160). 
An  analogous  bundle  of  smooth  mumilar  fibers  also  exists  in  the  lower 
lid,  where  it  lies  to  the  lower  side(^fxhe  inferior  rectus,  and  is  attached 
to  the  tarsus  of  the  lower  li d^L&fsCulus  tarsalis  inferior  of  Muller). 

The  orbicularis  is  inner^Jfch  by  the  facial  nerve,  the  levator  by  the 
oculo-motor  nerve,  and(the  two  tarsal  muscles  of  Muller  by  the  sym¬ 
pathetic.  ^ 

At  the  free  bordf^ff  the  lids  there  are  found,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cilia,  hair  follipl^hrfd  the  sebaceous  glands  (here  called  Zeiss’s  glands; 
z,  Fig.  160)^8hm£fected  with  them.  Moreover,  close  to  the  margin  of 
of  the  lids,  sweat  glands  occur,  the  structure  of  which 
hat  from  that  of  the  ordinary  sweat  glands,  for  which  rea- 


*  Synonym  :  Ligamentum  canthi  externum. 
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Fig.  161.— Horizontal  Section  of  the  Orbit.  (Schematic.)  Magnified  2x1. 
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son  they  are  designated  under  the  name  of  modified  sweat  glands  or 
Moll’s  glands  (s,  Fig.  160).  They  empty  into  the  glands  of  the  ciliary 
hair  follicles. 

The  tarsus  (£,  Fig.  160)  forms,  so  to  speak,  the  skeleton  of  the  lid, 
giving  it  rigidity  of  form  and  affording  it  firm  support.  The  tarsus  of 
the  upper  lid  is  broader  (higher)  than  that  of  the  lower  (Fig.  162).  In 
the  tarsus  are  distinguished  a  free  and  an  attached  (convex)  border, 
and  also  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  surface.  The  fibers  of  the  orbicu¬ 
laris  (0,  Fig.  160)  lie  upon  the  anterior  surface,  while  the  posterior  sur¬ 
face  is  covered  by  the  conjunctiva.  The  two  extremities  of  the  tarsus 
are  continuous  with  the  external  and  internal  palpebral  ligaments.  To 
the  convex  border  of  the  tarsus  is  attached  a  fascia  which  runs  from  it 


to  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  upon  either  side  is  connected  with  the 
palpebral  ligaments  (fascia  tarso-orbitalis).  Hence,  when  the  lids  are 
shut  the  orbit  is  closed  in  all  over  anteriorly  by  fibrous  structures  which 
together  form  the  orbital  septum — namely,  the  two  tarsi  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  fascia  tarso-orbitalis  and  the  two  palpebral  ligaments 
(Fig.  162).  • 


The  tarsus  consists  of  fibro-cartilage,  in  which  are  imbedded  the 
Meibomian  glands  (#,  Fig.  160).  These  are  elongated  acinous  glands, 
which,  lying  parallel  with  each  other,  traverse  the  tarsus  from  its  at¬ 
tached  to  its  free  border.  They  are  longest  in  the  middle  of  the  tar¬ 
sus,  where  the  latter  attains  its  greatest  height,  and  grow  progressively 
shorter  toward  the  edges  of  the  tarsus  (Fig.  162).  In  tfofir  essential 
character  the  Meibomian  glands  are  nothing  but  large  ^l^c|pus  glands. 
Like  the  latter  they  secrete  sebum,  which  lubricate^yfe  edges  of  the 
lids.  By  this  the  overflow  of  tears  over  the  free  boaeQKof  the  lids  is  hin¬ 
dered  ;  the  closure  of  the  palpebral  fissure  is  rend^pd  water-tight ;  and, 
lastly,  the  skin  of  the  border  of  the  lid  is  prqirected  from  maceration  by 
the  tears.  Acinous  mucous  glands  are  mnnwitly  found  near  the  con¬ 
vex  border  of  the  tarsus  (Fig.  160,  w,  s$^d  rig.  162). 

In  accordance  with  its  anatomic?(Q^ructure,  the  lid  can  be  readily 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  an^ior  or  cutaneous  portion  contains 
the  skin,  together  with  the  ciliaQtaa  also  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis. 
The  posterior  or  conjunctj>^^bdrtion  consists  of  the  tarsus  with  the 

Explanation  of  Fig.  161.-^PhSy}2sal  wall  of  the  orbit  is  formed  by  the  lamina  papyracea 
(os  planum)  of  the  ethmoid,  7ith4  lachrymal  bone,  T,  and  the  frontal  process,  F,  of  the  su¬ 
perior  maxilla.  The  last  two  bones  bound  the  fossa  sacci  lacrimalis,  in  which  lies  the  lachry¬ 
mal  sac,  S.  The  bony  w^ll^f  the  orbit  are  coated  by  a  periorbita  (periosteum),  P,  from  which 
the  palpebral  ligaments  teft^their  origin.  The  internal  palpebral  ligament,  Z,  divides  into  an 
anterior  limb,  a,  and  a  iwi^nor  limb,  h ,  which  together  inclose  the  lachrymal  sac.  From  the 
posterior  limb  arise  theUfilers  of  Horner’s  muscle,  H.  Ze,  external  palpebral  ligament ;  fi  and 
P‘.  the  slips  of  fasolaNJiKewise  originating  from  the  periosteum,  going  to  the  internal  rectus 
muscle,  7,  and  tti^J^pernal  rectus,  E.  The  skin,  N,  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  passes  into  the 
lower  lid,  at  \\*ntej&£ree  border  are  seen  the  cilia  and  the  orifices  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  m  ; 
between  the  tTO^fcxtends  a  gray  line,  i.  At  the  inner  extremity  of  the  lid  lies  the  inferior 
punctum  lacrimale,  p,  and  farther  along  in  the  conjunctival  sac  the  caruncle,  c,  and  the  plica 
semuunaris^^  From  the  eyeball,  the  lower  half  of  which  is  exhibited,  the  lens  and  along  with 
it  the  ^t/0lMjsyiumor  have  been  taken  out,  and  the  pigment  epithelium  has  been  removed  by 
^/The  anterior  chamber,  fc,  the  iris,  ir ,  and  the  ciliary  body,  consisting  of  the  corona 
Ci,  and  the  orbiculus  ciliaris,  or,  are  visible.  Back  of  the  ora  serrata,  o,  is  the  chorioid 
►  veins  which  are  aggregated  into  vortices,  v.  /,  fovea  centralis  retinae  ;  cn,  central 
of  the  optic  nerve,  O,  entering  it  at  e. 
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Meibomian  glands  and  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  two  portions  are  joined 
together  simply  by  loose  connective  tissue,  and  can  therefore  be  very 
readily  separated  from  each  other.  For  this  purpose  we  only  need  to 
make  a  plunge  with  a  knife  into  the  gray  line  that  runs  between  the 


Fig.  162. — Septum  Orbitale  and  Lachrymal  Sac.  Natural  size. 

The  skin  and  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  have  been  removed  from  the  lids  and  the 
parts  surrounding  them,  so  that  the  septum  orbitale  lies  exposed  to  view  within  the  bony 
circumference  of  the  orbital  cavity.  The  septum  orbitale  consists  of  the  tarsus,  which  is 
broader  in  the  upper  lid,  narrower  in  the  lower,  and  of  the  fascia  tarso-orbitalis.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  extremities  of  the  tarsi  are  attached  by  the  broad,  but  not  very  dense  rhaphe  palpe- 
bralis  lateralis  to  the  malar  bone,  somewhat  below  the  suture,  iV,  between  this  bone  and 
the  zygomatic  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  internal  palpebral  ligament  is  narrow,  but 
stout;  its  anterior  limb,  which  is  the  only  one  visible  in  the  drawing,  runs  from  the  frontal 
process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  £,  outward,  and  divides  so  as  to  be^nserted  into  the  inner 
extremities  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  tarsal  cartilages.  (At  the«omVof  insertion  is  seen 
the  somewhat  projecting  papilla  lacrimalis.)  The  fascia  tarso-onuB&li^  represented  in  the 
drawing  by  the  radial  lines  of  shading,  runs  from  the  convex/fonrfer  of  both  tarsal  carti¬ 
lages,  and  from  the  palpebral  ligaments  to  the  margin  of  throJCil,  and  together  with  these 
parts  closes  in  the  orbit  in  front.  The  tarsal  cartilages  and*Wi(Hfascia  are  here  supposed  to 
be  transparent.  Hence,  in  the  former  there  can  be  semiAhty  Meibomian  glands,  which,  in 
consonance  with  the  varying  breadth  of  the  tarsus,  ^limfiysh  in  height  from  the  center  of 
the  latter  to  its  two  ends.  Moreover,  in  the  upper  lid%nWo  acinous  glands  (cf.  Fig.  160,  w) 
are  visible  along  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus.  JSftuViigher  up  a  curved  line  shows  the 
situation  of  the  fornix  conjunctivse.  Upon  th^^Arf,  especially  in  its  nasal  half,  lie  the 
acinous  glands  of  Krause,  while  in  the  temporal  half  of  the  tarsus  are  found  lobules  similar 
in  character,  but  more  densely  packed,  rt^resfeoWng  the  inferior  lachrymal  gland.  This 
adjoins  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  superior  uachrvmal  gland,  whose  anterior  border  comes 
into  sight  just  below  the  upper  margin  ofi^TH^orbit.  At  the  inner  and  lower  margin  of  the 
orbit  the  bone  has  been  chiseled  away  t^gfiow  the  lachrymal  passages.  The  lachrymal 
sac  lies  behind  the  internal  palpebral  iigament,  its  apex  rising  a  little  above  the  latter.  The 
line  that  in  the  drawing  runs  straiglVifpward  from  the  apex  of  the  lachrymal  sac  to  the 
horizontal  suture  is  the  suture  betw^JFthe  frontal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  and  the 
lachrymal  bone,  upon  which  two^wj^  the  lachrymal  sac  rests  (cf.  Fig.  161,  F  and  T).  The 


lachrymal  sac,  after  under** 
outside  of  this  is  the  antrum 
to  view.  Z,  suture  betwe^T^N 
foramen. 


^  ifght  constriction,  passes  into  the  nasal  duct.  To  the 
5ighmore,  7j,  which  hfis  been  opened  up  and  is  accessible 
superior  maxilla  and  the  malar  bone.  F,  supraorbital 


cilia  on  the  one  h|fcpd  and  the  orifices  of  the  Meibomian  glands  on  the 
other  (Fig.  1 The  division  of  the  lid  into  its  two  layers  forms  an 
importar^dsSraof  many  operations  for  trichiasis. 

The  Tywnentum  palpebrale  mediale  requires  a  more  precise  description  than 
that  <g\en  above.  It  arises  from  the  frontal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  ( F , 
and  first  passes  straight  outward,  skirting  the  anterior  wall  of  the  lachry- 
X^ilsac  ( S ).  Then  it  bends  back,  winding  about  the  anterior  and  external  walls 
the  lachrymal  sac,  and  runs  backward  to  the  crista  lacrimalis  posterior  of  the 
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lachrymal  bone  (2T).  We  accordingly  distinguish  in  the  internal  palpebral  ligament 
two  branches,  which  meet  at  the  point  where  it  bends  backward.  The  anterior 
branch  (a)  is  situated  directly  beneath  the  skin,  and  hence  is  visible  in  the  living 
subject ;  at  its  point  of  reflection  it  gives  off  a  process  to  the  upper  and  lower  tarsus 
respectively  (Fig.  162).  The  posterior  branch  ( h ),  which  starts  from  the  point  of 
reflection  and  extends  to  the  crista  lacrimalis,  can  be  brought  to  view  only  by  dis¬ 
section.  The  two  branches  together  with  the  lachrymal  bone  ( T )  bound  a  space, 
triangular  on  cross  section,  in  which  lies  the  lachrymal  sac,  the  walls  of  the  latter 
being  united  by  loose  connective  tissue  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  ligament. 
Into  the  external  surface  of  the  ligament  are  inserted  the  fibers  of  the  palpebral 
portion  of  the  orbicularis.  One  portion  of  the  fibers  of  the  latter  springs  from  the 
anterior,  another  portion  from  the  posterior  branch  of  the  ligament.  The  latter 
fibers,  whose  insertion  is  in  part  continued  out  beyond  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  ligament  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  are  called  the  pars  lacrimalis  musculi 
orbicularis  *  or,  from  their  discoverer,  Horner’s  muscle  (H).  The  insertion  of  the 
fibers  of  the  orbicularis  into  the  internal  palpebral  ligament  is  of  significance  for 
the  conduction  of  tears.  When  these  fibers  contract,  they  draw  up  the  ligament,  and 
hence  also  indirectly  draw  up  the  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  so  far  as  it  adjoins  the 
ligament.  By  means  of  this  the  sac  is  dilated,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  draw  the  tears 
toward  it  by  a  sort  of  suction  process.  This,  then,  is  an  additional  factor  which 
we  must  take  into  account  in  considering  the  part  which  the  closure  of  the  lids 
plays  in  the  conduction  of  the  tears. 

The  external  ligament,  or  rhaphe  palpebralis  lateralis  (Fig.  161,  ?e,  and  Fig. 
162),  is  neither  as  large  nor  as  sharply  defined  as  the  ligamentum  internum.  It  is 
represented  simply  by  a  rather  pronounced  accumulation  of  connective  tissue  in 
the  substance  of  the  orbicularis,  a  sort  of  inscriptio  tendinea  of  the  latter. 

The  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  fuse  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tarsus.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  free  borders  of  the  lid  there  are  some  bundles  which  lie 
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*  [The  tensor  tarsi  of  many  anatomists. — D.] 
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swollen  in  affections  of  the  conjunctiva  (particularly  in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa 
and  acute  blennorrhoea). 

That  part  of  the  cornea  and  of  the  scleral  conjunctiva  which  ordinarily  is  not 
covered  by  the  lids  is  called  the  interpalpebral  zone.  Since  in  this  situation  the 
eyeball  is  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  lids,  it  is  particularly  exposed  to  many 
sorts  of  disorders,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  know  its  situation.  This  situa¬ 
tion  changes  according  to  circumstances — namely,  in  the  following  way  :  1.  In  the 
ordinary  way  of  looking  the  interpalpebral  zone  comprises  the  entire  cornea,  with 
the  exception  of  its  extreme  upper  part,  and  comprises  also  a  corresponding  large 
triangular  area  of  the  conjunctiva  on  both  sides  of  the  cornea.  2.  When  the  eyes 
are  a  little  screwed  together — e.  g.,  when  we  are  walking  in  the  face  of  the  wind  or 
rain  or  in  the  midst  of  smoke — the  interpalpebral  zone  diminishes  in  size,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  depressed  so  as  to  occupy  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea.  The  lower 
lid  is  raised  a  little  and  covers  the  extreme  lower  part  of  the  cornea,  and  the  upper 
lid  drops  a  good  deal,  so  that  its  border  lies  only  a  little  above  the  center  of  the 
cornea.  Then  the  interpalpebral  zone  forms  upon  the  cornea  a  zone  from  four  to 
six  millimetres  in  breadth  which  occupies  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea,  with  the 
exception  of  its  extreme  lower  part,  and  with  which  there  is  connected  on  either 
side  a  very  small  triangle  of  scleral  conjunctiva.  The  interpalpebral  zone  as  thus 
defined  is  the  part  which  more  than  any  other  is  constantly  exposed  to  external 
injuries.  Hence,  in  many  men  we  find  this  portion  of  the  scleral  conjunctiva  some¬ 
what  injected  all  the  time,  and  later  on  in  life  we  find  it  occupied  by  the  pinguecula. 
In  this  spot  are  developed  pterygium,  zonular  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  xerosis  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  cornea.  In  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  this  division  of 
the  latter  is  frequently  distinguished  by  being  somewhat  more  swollen  than  the 
rest,  or  it  may  even  protrude  into  the  palpebral  fissure  under  the  form  of  a  trans¬ 
versely  placed,  very  oedematous  swelling.  3.  When  the  eye  is  turned  upward  in 
sleep  the  interpalpebral  zone,  in  case  the  lids  are  not  completely  closed,  is  displaced, 
so  as  to  occupy  mainly  the  scleral  conjunctiva  beneath  the  corn^K  and  at  most  the 
extreme  lower  portion  of  the  latter.  Affections  within  th&^mrfijies  of  the  inter¬ 
palpebral  zone  as  thus  defined  are  found  when  the  pal pe^ijr  fissure  is  kept  open 
during  sleep,  and  hence  mainly  in  lagophthalmns,  in#which  the  conjunctiva  be¬ 
neath  the  cornea  is  found  injected  or  oedematous,  amM^which,  when  the  affection 
is  of  greater  extent,  the  lowermost  division  of  thecwrea  also  suffers  damage.  The 
same  turning  upward  of  the  eyeball  that  oceuai^A^leep  takes  place  also  when  one 
winks  because  of  the  approach  of  anything  tmtfin^ering  the  eye,  for  which  reason 
injuries  by  burns  and  caustic  substances  S^ffectprincipally  the  extreme  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cornea.  fY 


I.  Inflammation*^ the  Skin  of  the  Lids. 

106.  In  the  skin  of  t  we  find  almost  all  those  diseases  which, 

appertain  to  the  skin  ii/^ieral.  With  regard  to  them,  therefore,  refer¬ 
ence  must  be  madeytoftne  text-books  on  skin  diseases.  In  this  place 
only  such  affections  ot  the  skin  of  the  lids  will  be  considered  as  are  of 
comparatively  ii^fnent  occurrence  in  the  lids,  or  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  pecpto^miatomical  structure  of  the  latter,  present  some  special 
features  Avb&ir  course  and  their  results. 


1.  Exanthemata. 

j^mung  the  acute  exanthemata  erysipelas  requires  special  mention, 
j^this  attacks  the  skin  of  the  face,  the  lids  participate  very  markedly 
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in  the  inflammation,  so  that  they  are  very  greatly  swollen,  and  the 
patient  for  several  days  together  can  not  open  his  eyes.  When  the 
swelling  and  infiltration  are  specially  marked,  the  skin  of  the  lids  be¬ 
comes  gradually  discolored  and  blackish,  and  at  length  to  a  large  extent 
gangrenous  (erysipelas  gangrsenosum).  Not  infrequently  the  erysipel¬ 
atous  process  penetrates  under  the  guise  of  a  phlegmonous  inflamma¬ 
tion  into  the  deeper  parts,  so  that  abscesses  are  produced  in  the  lids 
or  even  in  the  orbit  itself.  In  the  latter  case,  implication  of  the  optic 
nerve  may  occur,  and,  by  transmission  of  the  suppuration  to  the  cranial 
cavity,  meningitis  may  take  place  and  lead  to  a  fatal  issue. 

Herpes  zoster  is  an  affection  of  the  skin  which  consists  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  vesicles  along  the  terminal  expansions  of  a  nerve.  Among  the 
cranial  nerves  the  trigeminus  is  the  one  in  whose  area  of  distribution 
this  affection  occurs.  The  efflorescences  are  then  found  in  the  vicinity 
of ‘the  eye,  for  which  reason  herpes  of  the  trigeminus  is  known  as  her¬ 
pes  zoster  ophthalmicus  or  zona  ophthalmica. 

Violent  neuralgic  pains  in  the  course  of  the  trigeminus  usually  pre¬ 
cede  for  some  days  the  outbreak  of  herpes.  Then  the  exanthem  makes 
its  appearance,  with  accompanying  febrile  symptoms — vesicles,  which 
for  the  most  part  are  arranged  in  groups,  starting  up  upon  the  reddened 
skin.  The  vesicles  most  frequently  occupy  the  region  of  distribution 
of  the  first  branch  of  the  nerve,  so  that  they  are  found  upon  the  upper 
lid,  upon  the  forehead  as  far  as  the  scalp,  and  also  upon  the  nose. 
When  the  district  supplied  by  the  second  branch  of  the  trigeminus  is 
affected,  the  vesicles  are  situated  upon  the  lower  lid,  oveivthe  superior 
maxillary  region  as  far  down  as  the  upper  lip,  and  oypi  tT^e  region  of 
the  malar  bone.  Sometimes  the  terminal  expansion^Mboth  branches 
are  affected  simultaneously,  while  it  is  extremely for  the  region  of 
the  third  branch  to  be  involved.  vC' 

At  first  the  vesicles  contain  a  limpid  which  soon  becomes 

cloudy  and  purulent,  and  finally  dries  im  iit&  a  crust.  If  this  is  re¬ 
moved,  an  ulcer  is  found  beneath  it,  ^^roof  that  the  suppuration  has 
penetrated  into  the  corium.  After  ulcer  heals,  cicatrices  remain 
which  are  visible  during  the  whol|0jife,  and  by  their  characteristic  ar¬ 
rangement  render  it  possible  ta^JMgnosticate  the  previous  existence  of 
a  herpes  zoster  even  years  %?&feiward.  By  this  formation  of  cicatrices 
the  vesicles  of  herpes  zpgter  are  distinguished  from  those  of  herpes  fe- 
brilis,  in  which  the  epidermis  alone  is  detached  by  the  fluid,  so  that 
they  heal  without  JqJjmig  any  trace  of  their  existence  behind  (see  page 
182). 

The  affectwffivoi  the  skin  is  very  frequently  complicated  with  an 
analogous  section  of  the  cornea,  upon  which  small  vesicles  likewise 
form.  Bf  the  presence  of  such  a  complication  the  prognosis  of  herpes 
zostei^svfgndered  essentially  worse ;  for  then  the  disease  is  protracted, 
an<^nhreover,  often  leaves  behind  permanent  corneal  opacities. 
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An  inflammatory  affection  of  the  trigeminus,  which  is  located  either 
in  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  itself  or  in  the  Gasserian  or  ciliary  ganglion, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  herpes  zoster  ophthalmicus.  By  what  means  the  in¬ 
flammation  of  these  structures  is  produced  remains  in  most  cases  un¬ 
known.  In  some  cases  herpes  has  been  seen  to  develop  as  a  result  of 
cold,  the  use  of  arsenic,  and  poisoning  by  carbon  monoxide  gas. 

The  treatment  of  herpes  zoster  is  purely  symptomatic.  We  avoid 
opening  the  vesicles,  as  by  doing  so  the  raw  surface  in  the  skin  would 
be  exposed  and  pain  would  be  excited.  To  prevent  this  we  sprinkle 
the  affected  spots  with  dusting  powder  (rice  starch)  which  causes  the 
vesicles  to  dry  up  into  crusts,  beneath  which  the  ulcers  can  heal  undis¬ 
turbed.  The  affection  of  the  cornea  is  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules.  For  the  affection  of  the  nerve  itself  the  internal  admin¬ 
istration  of  salicylic  acid  is  said  to  be  of  service  (Leber). 

Among  the  chronic  exanthemata  affecting  the  lids,  eczema  is  the 
most  frequent.  It  is  found  particularly  under  the  form  of  moist  eczema 
in  children,  when  it  is  given  the  name  of  crusta  lactea  (milk  crust,  tet¬ 
ter).  In  children  it  forms  the  most  frequent  concomitant  of  conjunc¬ 
tivitis  eczematosa.  The  connection  between  the  eczema  and  the  con¬ 
junctivitis  is  either  that  the  two  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  disease, 
scrofula,  or  that  the  eczema  is  the  result  of  the  conjunctival  affection ; 
for,  as  the  latter  is  associated  with  profuse  lachrymation,  the  lids  are 
kept  constantly  moist  with  the  overflowing  tears,  and  thus  become  ec¬ 
zematous.  Moreover,  children  are  in  the  habit  of  rubbing  the  eyes  with 
the  hands,  and  by  means  of  this  the  whole  vicinity  <fl^ie  eye  is  made 
wet  with  the  lachrymal  fluid.  A  similar  eczem|^jkie  to  a  perma¬ 
nent  wetting  of  the  skin  also  occurs  frequently  in  adults  when 
they  suffer  from  epiphora  in  consequence  oLGbtarrh,  blennorrhoea  of 
the  lachrymal  sac,  or  ectropion ;  the  eczemlg^wthen  localized  upon  the 
lower  lid.  >  A 

Eczema  requires  treatment,  both  u^^  ns  own  account  and  also  be¬ 
cause  of  any  conjunctivitis  eczem^&a  that  may  chance  to  be  present. 
The  progress  of  the  latter  to  a  curWs  distinctly  more  rapid  if  the  ecze¬ 
ma  is  at  the  same  time  done  aM$f  with  ;  contrary  to  the  popular  belief, 
which  is  prone  to  assume^t^j^posite.  (We  often  hear  the  complaint 
made  that  u  the  eruptio? 
has  struck  into  the  eyeX2 

ointments,  of  which^Sebra’s  diachylon  ointment,  or  ointments  of  oxide 
of  zinc  or  of  wh^lejprecipitate  (one  to  two  per  cent),  are  the  ones  gen¬ 
erally  selectedQ^Fhe  ointments  are  spread  thickly  upon  a  pledget  of 
linen,  wh^bliy^  laid  upon  the  closed  lids  and  retained  in  place  by  a 
bandag&yym  extensive  eczema  the  entire  face  may  be  covered  with  a 
linen^kiask  smeared  with  ointment  on  the  inside.  Another  efficient 
m  f  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  five-  to  ten-per-cent 

^ption  of  nitrate  of  silver  (see  page  98). 


tio&Mtich  the  physician  has  driven  from  the  skin 
re Treatment  is  usually  carried  on  by  means  of 
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At  the  border  of  the  lids  eczema,  being  modified  by  the  peculiar 
anatomical  structure  of  this  region,  appears  under  a  special  form,  and 
will  receive  a  separate  description  later  on  as  blepharitis  ciliaris. 

2.  Phlegmonous  Inflammations  of  the  Lids. 

Under  this  head  belong  :  1.  Abscesses  of  the  lids.  These  originate 
most  frequently  after  injuries.  In  other  cases  the  affection  starts  from 
the  bones ;  periostitis  and  caries  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit  lying  at  the 
root  of  it.  This  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  in  scrofulous  children, 
in  whom,  moreover,  the  carious  disease  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit  is 
frequently  referable  to  injury.  Lastly,  erysipelas  not  infrequently  gives 
rise  to  abscesses  of  the  lids  if  the  inflammation  penetrates  from  the 
skin  into  the  deeper  parts.  2.  Furuncles  and  carbuncles,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  comparatively  infrequent  occurrence  in  the  lids.  3.  An¬ 
thrax  pustule  (malignant  pustule).  This  arises  through  a  transfer,  by 
a  process  of  inoculation,  of  the  poison  of  anthrax  (the  Bacillus  an- 
thracis)  from  animals  affected  with  anthrax  to  man.  It  is  hence  most 
frequently  found  in  those  persons  who  have  to  do  with  animals  or  the 
products  obtained  from  them — e.  g.,  in  hostlers,  shepherds,  graziers, 
butchers,  tanners,  and  furriers.  In  the  Vienna  clinics  most  of  these 
patients  come  from  Hungary.  The  disease  often  terminates  fatally. 

The  symptoms  of  the  phlegmonous  processes  in  the  lids  are  marked 
inflammatory  oedema  and  indurated  infiltration  in  the  skin  of  the  lid 
or  beneath  it.  With  this  are  associated  swelling  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  front  of  the  ear  and  near  the  lower  jaw,  and  £qW  and  pros¬ 
tration.  In  the  after-course  of  the  disease  disintegration  of  the  infil¬ 
trated  portions  of  the  skin  takes  place,  or,  if  the  cas&2$  one  of  abscess, 
softening  of  the  infiltrate  sets  in,  with  escape  of  Ae  pus  externally  by 
its  breaking  through  the  skin.  Not  infreqi!  extensive  gangrene 
of  the  skin  of  the  lids  occurs.  The  resu^jQiiis  is  cicatricial  shrink¬ 
ing  of  the  lid  in  the  course  of  healing  a^d/tl  consequent  contraction, 
so  that  lagoplithalmus  or  ectropion  is  produced.  In  both  erysipelas 
and  malignant  pustule  it  is  not  uncommon  for  both  lids  to  be  affected 
by  the  destructive  process.  TM^atter  presents  the  peculiarity  that 
even  when  it  is  of  great  exten^tf^eaves  exempt  the  free  borders  of  the 
lids  together  with  the  ciliaNK^  they  bear.  This  exemption  is  perhaps 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  fa*  of  all  portions  of  the  lids  the  free  border 

is  most  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  hence  less  readily 
falls  a  prey  to  neqfGgis.  The  preservation  of  the  border  of  the  lid  is 
a  very  favorable  Ciichimstance  for  those  cases  in  which  a  plastic  opera¬ 
tion  upon  afterward  becomes  necessary,  since  the  border  of  the 

lids  can  b&^&l  to  skirt  the  edge  of  the  implanted  flap. 

Tre^tjnent  follows  the  general  rules  of  surgery.  In  abscesses  of  the 
lids  t^T^mfision  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  (that  is,  as  soon  as 
wV^’e  a^e  ma^e  the  diagnosis),  in  order  to  prevent  the  extension 
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of  the  suppuration  into  the  deeper  parts  (orbit  and  meninges).  When 
the  skin  of  the  lids  is  destroyed  by  inflammation,  it  is  our  business  to 
strive  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  subsequent  contraction  of  the 
lids  due  to  cicatrization.  In  large  losses  of  substance  in  the  lids  it  is 
best  to  refresh  the  edges  of  the  two  lids  in  isolated  spots  and  unite 
them  by  sutures.  As  long  as  the  palpebral  fissure  is  kept  closed  in  this 
way,  lagophthalmus  can  not  develop,  and  the  cicatrix  that  forms  is 
broader.  It  is  also  advisable  in  such  cases  to  graft  bits  of  skin  upon 
the  granulating  surface  of  the  injured  lids.  In  order  not  to  endanger 
the  result  by  a  secondary  shrinking  of  the  newly  formed  cicatrix,  the 
lids  that  have  been  thus  artificially  united  are  separated  again  some 
months  after  the  cicatrization  has  been  completed.  If  in  spite  of  these 
measures,  such  a  considerable  contraction  takes  place,  that  lagophthal¬ 
mus  or  ectropion  is  caused  by  it,  the  skin  which  has  been  destroyed 
must  be  replaced  by  blepharoplasty. 

3.  Ulcers  of  the  tikin  of  the  Lids. 

Ulcers  are  produced  partly  as  the  result  of  injuries  (burns,  the  action 
of  caustic  substances,  and  contusion),  partly  spontaneously.  Among 
ulcers  of  the  latter  kind  are  scrofulous,  lupous,  and  syphilitic  ulcers. 
In  children  scrofulous  ulcers  are  found  not  infrequently  in  conjunction 
with  caries  of  the  adjacent  bone.  Lupus  is  likewise  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  lids,  usually  migrating  to  them  from  the  neighboring  re¬ 
gions  (nose  or  cheek).  From  the  lids  it  may  pass  ovaiv^p  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  and  even  to  the  eyeball ;  and  so,  when  lupus  ojNle  race  has  lasted 
for  a  long  time,  considerable  changes  in  the  lids/M#  eyeballs  are  often 
found,  which  may  even  produce  complete  blindness. 

After  the  subsidence  of  herpes  zoster,  anoma^S^Jn  the  function  of  the  trigem¬ 
inus  often  remain ;  anaesthesia  or  neuralgi|OlNroth  combined,  persisting  for  a 
long  time  in  the  area  supplied  by  the  affect J^jlranches.  The  cornea,  which  even 
while  the  inflammation  is  still  present  isj^  sensitive  than  normal,  usually  retains 
this  condition  of  diminished  sensibility^)  a  long  time.  The  two  following  phe¬ 
nomena  likewise  must  be  referred  tolerations  in  the  nervous  influence :  The  first 
consists  in  the  abnormally  low  te^Si  that  the  eyeball  frequently  shows  when  it 
participates  in  the  inflamma^c^y^l  second  is  the  striking  elevation  of  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  skin  upon  the  amh^Jclside,  which  not  only  is  present  while  the  inflam¬ 
mation  is  recent,  but  oft««nVfi/ts  for  quite  along  time  afterward. 

The  cornea  may  bay  abdicated  in  various  ways  in  herpes  zoster.  In  the  first 
place,  it  may  be  indicated  through  the  breaking  out  upon  it  of  herpes  vesicles 
from  which  quitoJ&Jj*?  ulcers  may  develop  (page  182).  In  other  cases  deep  paren¬ 
chymatous  infUjAy^s  may  form  which  do  not  undergo  purulent  disintegration,  but 
are  very  sb|m;^ii^aisappearing.  The  cornea  may  also  be  affected  indirectly,  in  that 
a  paraly^i^^Jhe  trigeminus  remains,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  a  keratitis  neu¬ 
roparalytic^  is  set  up.  Then  I  have  seen  two  cases  in  which  herpes  was  compli- 
cated*^Hdi  facial  paralysis,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  latter,  a  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo 
^evcfeppea.  Iritis  if  often  associated  with  these  various  diseases  of  the  cornea,  and 
mte  and  irido-cyclitis  may  also  develop  as  a  result  of  herpes  spontaneously— i.  e., 
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without  there  being  any  simultaneous  affection  of  the  cornea  at  all.  Paralysis  of 
the  oculo-motor  nerve  also  occurs  in  consequence  of  herpes  zoster. 

From  what  has  been  said,  herpes  zoster  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  serious  disease, 
which  in  some  few  cases  has  actually  caused  death.  Refrigeration,  the  use  of  ar¬ 
senic,  and  poisoning  by  carbonic-oxide  gas,  have  been  observed  as  causes  of  herpes 
zoster,  but  in  most  cases  all  clew  to  the  etiology  is  wanting. 

Eczema  of  the  lids  is  not  infrequently  artificial — that  is,  is  caused  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  irritant  ointments,  by  compresses,  or  by  moist  dressings.  It  hence  often 
arises  as  an  unpleasant  complication  when  there  is  a  necessity  of  keeping  an  eye 
for  a  long  time  beneath  a  bandage.  Adhesive  plaster,  too,  such  as  is  employed  in 
bandaging  the  eyes,  excites  eczema  in  many  persons. 

In  adults,  eczema  squamosum  sometimes  occurs  as  a  chronic  affection  of  the 
skin  of  the  lids. 

Among  the  ulcers  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  must  also  be  mentioned  vaccine  ulcers. 
The  way  in  which  they  develop  is  that  by  some  carelessness  secretion  is  carried 
from  children’s  vaccine  pustules  to  the  lids.  They  are  found  most  frequently  in 
women  whose  children  have  been  vaccinated  a  short  time  before.  They  form 
pretty  large,  very  coated  ulcers,  which  are  situated  upon  the  edges  of  the  lids,  and 
are  accompanied  by  considerable  oedema  of  the  lids  and  even  of  the  conjunctiva. 
To  these  symptoms  are  added  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  gland  in  front  of  the  ear, 
and  sometimes  also  fever  (cf.  page  109). 

Elephantiasis  affects  the  lids  under  the  form  of  a  monstrous  thickening,  espe¬ 
cially  pronounced  in  the  upper  lid  which  hangs  down  over  the  lower  and  upon  the 
cheek,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  weight,  can  not  be  raised,  and  thus  renders 
vision  with  the  eye  so  covered  impossible.  The  treatment  consists  in  excision  of  the 
skin  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  lid  to  regain  approximately  its  normal  dimensions. 

Under  the  name  of  chromidrosis  *  is  denoted  that  rare  affection  in  which  the 
sweat  from  the  skin  of  the  lids  is  colored.  As  a  result  of  it  blue  spots  come  out 
upon  the  lids,  which  can  easily  be  wiped  away  with  a  cloth  that  hasfceen  dipped  in 
oil,  although  in  a  short  time  they  make  their  appearance  agaun^Ais  disease  is 
said  to  occur  especially  in  women.  A  large  number  of  the  kn^rCbases  must  prob¬ 
ably  be  referred  to  simulation— i.  e.,  to  the  intentional  ajmqfeftion  of  some  blue 
coloring  matter  to  the  lids.  ✓■vO 

r$t 

(Edema  of  the  Lids.— (Edema  of  the  lidsfisjf  bourse  not  a  disease,  but  only 
a  symptom,  yet  as  such  it  is  so  frequent  andfe  me  same  time  so  conspicuous  that 
it  deserves  quite  a  detailed  description.  It/cSVelopment  is  favored  in  a  very  great 
degree  by  the  anatomical  structure  of  th%lm(see  page  509) :  hence  it  is  found  not 
only  in  connection  with  every  violent>w|£fl^mation  of  the  lids  themselves  or  of  the 
neighboring  parts,  but  also  in  conam^ice  of  simple  venous  congestion.  In  the 
former  case  we  are  dealing  \\it\?'tfufofnmato7'y  oedema  (oedema  calidum),  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  case  with  a  non-inflcimilGiwl'y  oedema  (oedema  frigidum).  As  long  as  the 
oedema  is  on  the  increase,  toe Jkin  of  the  lid  is  found  to  be  smooth  and  tense ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  oedema  begins  ro  decrease,  this  is  at  once  made  manifest  by  the  for¬ 
mation  of  minute  wrirflae?  in  the  skin  of  the  lid — a  phenomenon  which  is  therefore 
of  value  as  affordimGjidence  that  the  process  has  already  passed  its  acme  (as,  for 
instance,  in  actA^jtlSinorrhoea). 

(Edema lids  often  causes  the  patient  more  alarm  than  does  the  lesion 
which  lies  at  tSc  bottom  of  it,  because  he  can  not  open  the  swollen  eye,  and  hence 
can  nqt.^Ayith  it.  And  for  the  less  experienced  physician  marked  oedema  pre- 


*  From  color,  tSpaxm,  sweating. 
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sents  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  it  hinders  the  accurate  inspection  of  the  eyeball.  If, 
in  consequence,  the  physician  gets  but  a  transient  view  of  the  eye,  or  no  view  at  all, 
he  may  easily  make  a  false  diagnosis,  and  may  cause  the  patient  great  anxiety  for 
what  is  perhaps  an  insignificant  affection.  For  the  benefit  of  the  general  practi¬ 
tioner,  therefore,  those  affections  which  are  associated  with  oedema  of  the  lids  will 
be  enumerated  in  the  following  lines,  and  at  the  same  time  the  symptoms  will  be 
given  from  which  the  diagnosis  can  be  made. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  open  the  lids  sufficiently  in  spite  of  the  oedema, 
for  which  purpose  we  may  with  advantage  use  Desmarres’s  elevator,  especially  in 
the  presence  of  marked  swelling  or  violent  blepharospasm.  We  then  see  whether 
the  conjunctiva  is  free  from  redness,  and  the  eyeball  itself  is  normal,  not  protrud¬ 
ing,  and  freely  movable ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  morbid  changes  can  be  made 
out  to  exist  in  these  parts. 


(a)  Upon  Separating  the  Lids  the  Deeper  Parts  appear  Normal. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  determine  whether  what  we  have  before  us  is  an  in¬ 
flammatory  or  a  non-inflammatory  oedema.  The  former  is  distinguished  from  the 
latter  by  the  redness,  the  increased  temperature,  and  not  infrequently  also  by  the 
sensitiveness  to  touch.  Let  us  assume  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  inflammatory 
oedema.  In  order  to  find  out  what  affection  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it,  we  now  try  to 
ascertain  whether  in  palpating  the  swollen  part  we  do  not  come  upon  some  one  spot 
which  is  distinguished  by  greater  induration  and  special  painfulness. 

1.  If  such  a  spot  is  found  close  to  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  we  are  usually 
dealing  with  a  hordeolum .  In  the  very  inception  of  this  affection  nothing  besides 
the  above-mentioned  symptoms  are  noticeable.  But,  in  the  days  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing,  a  yellowish  point  of  discoloration  is  discovered  even  between  the  cilia,  or, 
if  we  are  dealing  with  a  Meibomian  stye,  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  lid. 

2.  If  the  indurated  and  sensitive  spot  occupies  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye, 

our  first  thought  must  be  of  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  lachnsffftA  sac — &  dacryocy¬ 
stitis.  This  diagnosis  is  confirmed  if,  upon  pressure  in  thejjQfrm of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  pus  is  evacuated  from  the  puncta,  or  if  the  patient^fey  that  epiphora  has  for 
a  long  time  preceded  the  inflammation.  To  be  sure,  a^afuncle  or  a  periostitis  may 
also  develop  in  the  region  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  cases,  in  comparison  with 

the  frequently  occurring  dacryocystitis,  are  extratf&y  rare. 

3.  In  erysipelas  the  redness  and  swell ^g\p$fthe  lid  are  uniform.  The  skin 
itself  when  grasped  between  the  fingers#feVls^:hicker  and  harder  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  circumscribed  infiltration  is  ^^sent.  The  swelling,  as  a  rule,  occupies 
both  lids  and  also  extends  to  the  neigh bfcirig  parts ;  and  when  we  have  had  the  case 
under  observation  for  some  tbne,  w^^n  see  that  the  swelling  migrates.  If  in  the 
course  of  the  inflammation  an  ii^^ration  develops  which  can  be  felt  to  be  deeply 
seated,  it  is  a  proof  that  the js*H0^s«nas  penetrated  into  the  deeper  tissues,  and  that 
an  abscess  of  the  lid  is  foriM^v 

Cases  of  erysipelas^son^imes  occur  which  are  very  slight  in  intensity  and  ex¬ 
tent,  and  present  correspondingly  insignificant  inflammatory  symptoms.  Then 
only  the  lids  thepi^wes,  and  perhaps  the  dorsum  of  the  nose,  too,  are  swollen ; 
these  parts  are^»^*«mse  but  of  doughy  consistence,  and  are  scarcely  reddened ; 
and  fever  ancWmin  are  absent.  The  swelling  disappears  within  a  few  days,  and 
the  skin  ttam^eels  off.  Such  cases  of  erysipelas  usually  recur,  and  thus  acquire  a 
resembl^^e^to  the  cases  of — 

4.  Recurrent  neurotic  oedema  of  the  lids.  In  this  a  very  marked  oedematous 
swelling-of  the  lids — a  swelling,  however,  which  is  usually  free  from  redness — sud- 
^en^r  makes  its  appearance,  and  then  very  rapidly — often  within  a  few  hours — 
G^appears  again.  Frequently  there  are  associated  with  it  similar  oedematous 
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swellings  in  other  parts  of  the  body— e.  g.,  on  the  lips,  the  trunk,  or  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  more  rarely  in  the  larynx  or  pharynx.  These  transient  attacks  of  oedema  are 
referred  to  temporary  disturbances  in  the  innervation  of  the  vessels  (angioneuro- 
ses),  and  are  allied  to  urticaria.  They  occur  most  frequently  in  women,  and  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  time  of  the  menses. 

5.  In  oedema  of  the  lids  due  to  a  furuncle  or  malignant  pustule  there  is  felt, 
contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  erysipelas,  a  circumscribed,  indurated,  and  painful 
nodule  of  considerable  extent  in  the  skin  of  the  lid  itself ;  while,  if  the  infiltra¬ 
tion  lies  deep  in  the  tissues,  we  are  dealing  with  a  commencing  abscess  of  the  lid. 
In  periostitis  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit  the  latter  can  be  felt  through  the  cedema- 
tous  lid,  and  it  is  then  found  to  be  not  sharp,  but  thickened  and  enlarged,  and 
tender  to  the  touch. 

6.  (Edema  of  the  lid  due  to  traumatism  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  ex¬ 
tensive  haemorrhagic  suffusion  of  the  lid,  and  from  this  fact  can  readily  be  recog¬ 
nized.  If  oedema  of  the  lid  develops  in  consequence  of  the  sting  of  an  insect,  it 
is  easy  to  make  the  diagnosis  when  we  are  able  to  discover  the  site  of  the  sting. 

N on-inflammatory  oedema  is  met  with  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  general  oede¬ 
ma,  as,  for  example,  in  heart  disease,  in  hydraemia,  and  in  nephritis.  Not  infre¬ 
quently  the  lids  are  the  very  first  part  of  the  body  in  which  these  varieties  of 
oedema  show  themselves,  and  thus  give  warning  of  the  causal  disease.  In  such 
cases  the  oedema  of  the  lids  sometimes  appears  under  the  guise  of  flying  oedema 
(oedema  fugax) — i.  e.,  it  comes  suddenly  and  disappears  again  within  a  few  days  or 
even  a  few  hours,  only  to  return  after  a  short,  interval  of  time. 

A  variety  of  oedema  holding  an  intermediate  position  between  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  and  the  non-inflammatory  kinds,  is  that  which  is  observed  in  connection  with 
blepharospasm  that  has  lasted  a  long  time  (especially  in  children  with  conjuncti¬ 
vitis  eczematosa).  This  chiefly  affects  the  upper  lid,  and  is  mainly  referable  to  the 
compression  of  the  palpebral  veins  by  the  contracted  orbicularis  (see  page  517). 

Finally,  oedema  of  the  lids  both  of  inflammatory  and  non-inflammatory  nature 
occurs,  for  which  no  cause  whatever  can  be  discovered. 

(b)  Upon  Separating  the  Lids  Changes  are  found  in  'pASfcoNJUNCTiVA  or 

Eyeball. 

1.  Among  affections  of  the  conjunctiva ,  those  as^G^ed  with  oedema  of  the 
lids  are  acute  blennorrhoea  and  diphtheria,  less  fmqi\ei|tly  a  violent  catarrh,  or,  as 
above  stated,  a  conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  The  6ia jnosis  is  easily  made,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  conjunctiva  and  from  the  cforacfer  of  the  secretion. 

2.  Violent  inflammations  in  the  interio^&the  eyeball  lead  to  oedema  of  the 
lids;  severe  irido-cyclitis  and  acute  gl*ujpoma  doing  so  to  a  less  extent, panoph¬ 
thalmitis  to  a  more  considerable  degf^e^In  the  latter  disease,  as  in  acute  blen¬ 
norrhoea,  chemosis  is  also  present.  ^S^bn fusion  between  the  two  diseases  cam 
however,  be  readily  avoided ;  siii^yn  panophthalmitis  the  purulent  secretion  in 
the  conjunctiva  is  wanting,  A&hC^i  purulent  exudate  is  visible  in  the  interior  of 
the  eye  (in  the  anterior  chtobjr  or  in  the  vitreous).  An  important  differential 
sign  is  the  protrusion  of  i&e  eyeball  and  the  consequent  diminution  in  its  mobility 
in  panophthalmitis,  s\adS^ms  which  are  never  present  in  acute  blennorrhoea. 

2.  Tenonitis ,  pldmjon  of  the  orbit ,  and  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus  share 
with  panophthaMfal^the  symptoms  of  oedema  of  the  lids,  chemosis,  and  protru¬ 
sion  and  imrrfl^iJfty  of  the  eyeball.  These  affections  might  hence  be  confounded 
with  each  otfoei\nd  with  panophthalmitis.  From  the  latter,  however,  they  are  at 
once  ditfj-H^tibshed  by  the  fact  that  in  all  three  the  eyeball  itself,  except  for  the 
oedenja  ^rthe  conjunctiva,  looks  normal  in  its  anterior  portion,  while  in  panoph- 
thahj0^6  the  suppuration  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  visible.  The  differential 
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diagnosis  between  the  three  affections  first  named  is  rather  more  difficult.  Serous 
tenonitis  and  phlegmon  of  the  orbit  are  very  similar  to  each  other  at  their  com¬ 
mencement,  but  in  the  former  the  chemosis  and  also  the  impairment  of  mobility 
of  the  eyeball  are  very  considerable,  and  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  is  compara¬ 
tively  slight;  while  in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  oedema  of  the  conjunctiva 
is  not  very  great  in  comparison  with  the  extreme  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  and  is 
not  uniform,  but  is  principally  developed  in  the  region  of  the  palpebral  fissure. 
In  phlegmon  of  the  orbit  the  fever  and  pain  attain  a  much  greater  pitch.  Later 
in  the  course  of  the  two  diseases  their  differentiation  becomes  more  and  more 
easy.  In  serous  tenonitis  all  the  symptoms  soon  abate,  while  in  phlegmon  of  the 
orbit  they  constantly  increase  until  the  pus  breaks  through  and  is  evacuated. 

Thrombosis  of  the  sinus  is  distinguished  from  both  affections  by  the  fact  that 
along  with  the  oedema  of  the  lid  there  is  also  oedema  behind  the  ear  in  the  mastoid 
region,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  serious  cerebral  symptoms  are  present. 

A  tumor  developing  in  the  depth  of  the  orbit  may  also,  along  with  the  protru¬ 
sion  of  the  eyeball,  cause  oedema  of  the  lid  due  to  congestion.  In  this  case,  how¬ 
ever,  inflammatory  concomitants  are  either  slight  or  are  absent  altogether. 


II.  Inflammation  of  the  Border  of  the  Lids. 

107.  The  free  border  of  the  lid  is  simply  a  part  of  the  skin  of  the 
lid,  which,  however,  is  distinguished  by  many  anatomical  peculiarities, 
such  as  its  cilia  with  their  hair  follicles  and  glands,  its  particularly 
abundant  vascular  supply,  etc.,  so  that  its  diseases  bear  a  special  stamp. 
Affections  of  the  borders  of  the  lids  are  among  the  most  frequent  of  all 
diseases. 

Hypercemia  of  the  border  of  the  lid  manifests  itself  by  the  redden¬ 
ing  of  it,  so  that  the  eyes  look  as  if  rimmed  with  red.  >i^occurs  in  many 
people  in  consequence  of  insignificant  injurious  in  Slices,  such  as  pro¬ 
longed  weeping,  great  straining  of  the  eyes,  tlnH^smg  in  vitiated  air,  a 
wakeful  night,  etc.  This  is  especially  true^iXpersons  with  a  delicate 
skin,  who  at  the  same  time  have  a  light  cc^^rexion  and  blonde  or  red¬ 
dish  hair.  In  many  of  these  persons  tbrewjgeraemia  of  the  lids  is  present 
all  the  time,  and  sometimes  lasts  for  Sksiv  whole  life.  With  respect  to 
the  troubles  that  it  causes,  and  tdeXvith  respect  to  its  treatment,  the 
same  statements  hold  good  thatAvnrbe  made  in  speaking  of  blepharitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  h#m^*  of  the  lids  (blepharitis  ciliaris  or 
blepharo-adenitis  *)  app^a^Jt&ler  the  two  following  principal  forms  : 

1.  Blepharitis  sgiicwifyuz.  In  this  the  skin  between  the  cilia  and  in 
their  vicinity  is  co/ered/with  small  white  or  gray  scales  like  the  dan¬ 
druff  upon  the  scalpv^L  as  some  have  said,  the  border  of  the  lids  looks 
as  though  stret\^£^Jith  bran.  If  the  scales  are  removed  by  washing,  the 
skin  beneatl  is  found  to  be  hyperaemic  but  not  ulcerated.  Upon 

removing^jGrscales,  some  cilia  usually  fall  out — a  proof  that  they  are 
less  firn^^attached  than  usual ;  but,  as  their  follicles  are  not  injured, 
the^^row  again  afterward. 

- - 

x  ^  rom  fi\e(papoi/,  lid,  and  adr)vf  gland ;  i.  e.,  inflammation  of  the  glands  of 
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A  sub-variety  of  blepharitis  squamosa,  which  is  of  less  frequent  oc¬ 
currence,  appears  under  the  following  form  :  The  border  of  the  lids  is 
covered  with  yellow  crusts,  which  are  sometimes  rigid,  sometimes  flexible 
and  fatty  (like  wax  or  honey).  When  they  are  removed,  no  ulcers  are 
found  beneath  them,  but  simply  reddening  of  the  skin  of  the  lid.  The 
yellow  crusts  are  therefore  not  inspissated  pus,  but  simply  the  exces¬ 
sively  abundant  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  which  has  solidified 
in  the  air  into  yellow  crusts. 

2.  Blepharitis  ulcerosa .  In  this  form  also  the  border  of  the  lid  is 
covered  with  yellow  crusts  ;  but,  after  washing  them  off,  we  find  not 
merely  a  hyperaemia  of  the  skin  but  ulcerative  processes  as  well.  Thus 
we  see  here  and  there  in  spots  small  yellow  elevations,  from  the  center 
of  which  rises  a  cilium.  These  are  abscesses,  which  have  originated 
from  suppuration  of  a  hair  follicle  and  of  the  sebaceous  gland  belonging 
to  it.  With  these  we  find  little  excavations — that  is,  ulcers  which  have 
been  formed  out  of  small  abscesses  that  have  opened.  Again,  in  other 
spots  we  notice  small  cicatrices,  the  remains  of  similar  ulcers.  At  the 
site  of  the  cicatrices  the  cilia  remain  deficient,  because  their  hair  follicles 
have  been  destroyed  by  suppuration.  Since  new  hair  follicles  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  transformed,  one  after  another,  into  abscesses,  the  row  of 
cilia,  when  the  process  has  kept  up  for  a  long  time,  becomes  more  and 
more  thinned  out ;  the  cilia  that  are  still  present  are  arranged  in  separate 
groups,  which  for  the  most  part  are  glued  together  into  tufts  by  the 
dried  secretion.  Blepharitis  ulcerosa,  accordingly,  is  distinguished  from 
blepharitis  squamosa  by  its  deeper  situation  and  the  puruAnt  character 
of  the  inflammation.  It  is  hence  to  be  regarded  as  th^rHore  serious  of 
the  two  forms,  the  one  in  which  both  the  inflam  symptoms  are 

more  pronounced,  and  permanent  sequelae,  parthfiparly  destruction  of 
the  cilia,  remain. 

The  annoyance  suffered  by  the  patient^J^ght  in  the  lightest  cases 
of  blepharitis,  so  that  many  patients  visit  Sj^g/puysician  more  on  account 
of  the  disfigurement  due  to  the  redden^  border  of  the  lids  than  on  ac¬ 
count  of  any  distress  they  experienceV^But  in  most  cases  the  patients 
are  annoyed  by  the  increased  s&nptiveness  of  the  eyes,  which  water 
readily,  especially  during  work/pmOn  the  evening,  are  sensitive  to  light, 
heat,  and  dust,  and  become^feoeci  quickly.  In  the  morning  the  lids  are 
stuck  together. 

Blepharitis  is  distinguished  by  its  eminently  chronic  course ,  which 
often  extends  ove?^€  Series  of  years.  In  young  patients  the  disease 
often  disappears^!) itself  when  they  grow  up;  in  others  it  continues 
during  the  ,  whole  life.  Proper  treatment  always  produces  consider¬ 
able  improvident,  or  even  effects  a  cure,  which  latter,  however,  is 
in  inost^Ases  not  lasting,  as  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  treatment 
the usually  returns;  a  permanent  cure  is  obtained  in  only  a 
fewrekses. 
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After  lasting  some  time  blepharitis  entails  a  series  of  sequelce ,  which 
to  a  certain  extent  react  in  their  turn  upon  the  blepharitis  and  render 
it  worse.  These  are — 

1.  Chronic  conjunctival  catarrh .  This  is  the  constant  concomitant 
of  blepharitis,  the  annoyance  produced  by  which  is  in  no  small  part  de¬ 
pendent  upon  it. 

2.  Blepharitis  ulcerosa  leads  to  permanent  destruction  of  the  cilia , 
which  may  go  on  till  nearly  all  the  cilia  are  lost.  In  that  case  there  are 
found  upon  the  border  of  the  lid  a  few  scattered,  minute,  and  abortive 
hairs.  This  condition,  called  madarosis ,*  produces  marked  disfigure¬ 
ment.  As  soon  as  all  the  cilia  are  destroyed,  the  blepharitis  ceases  of 
itself,  and  there  are  no  longer  any  hair  follicles  to  undergo  suppuration. 

3.  By  the  traction  produced  by  cicatrices  which  remain  after  sup¬ 
puration  of  the  hair  follicles,  neighboring  cilia  may  be  given  a  false  di¬ 
rection,  so  as  to  turn  backward  toward  the  cornea  ( trichiasis ). 

4.  Hypertrophy  of  the  border  of  the  lid  may  develop  in  consequence 
of  its  being  constantly  congested  and  swollen  by  inflammation.  The 
lid  is  then  found  to  be  thicker  and  more  misshapen  at  its  free  border, 
and  drooping  in  consequence  of  its  weight  ( tylosis  f).  This  change 
affects  mainly  the  upper  lid. 

5.  The  lower  lid  very  often  undergoes,  as  a  result  of  blepharitis,  a 
change  of  position  under  the  form  of  ectropion.  This  develops  in  the 
following  way:  Owing  to  the  formation  of  the  cicatrices,  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  is  drawn  a  little  forward  over  the  border  of  the  M.  The  border 
of  the  lid  then  looks  as  if  it  had  a  rim  of  red  conjiuml^fy  about  it,  and 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  lid,  which  before  was  sptff),  is  now  rounded 
off,  and  can  no  longer  be  distinctly  made  out.  consequence  of  this 
change  of  form,  the  borders  of  the  two  lidsji|fihiger  fit  exactly  to  each 
other  when  the  latter  are  shut  together,  ^Furthermore,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  its  sharp  posterior  mar|TSVwe  lid  is  no  longer  perfectly 
applied  to  the  eyeball,  and  a  shall<%  gFtfove  remains  between  the  eye¬ 
ball  and  the  border  of  the  lid  (er^ton  of  the  border  of  the  lid).  In 
common  with  the  border  of  th^ids,  the  puncta  are  also  turned  forward 
so  as  no  longer  to  dip  into  th^acus  lacrimalis  ( eversion  of  the  puncta). 
Owing  both  to  the  imp^y^lcfcsure  of  the  lids  in  winking  and  also  to 
the  eversion  of  the  pum^vthe  conduction  of  tears  into  the  lachrymal 
sac  is  interfered  witm^siraiat  epiphora  develops.  A  portion  of  the  tears 
run  down  over  the  lower  border  of  the  lid  upon  the  skin  of  the  latter, 
which  because  muftis  continual  wetting  becomes  reddened,  excoriated, 
and  even  eozcmlitous ;  consequently  it  loses  its  pliability  and  becomes 
grad uallgNd&htrac ted.  In  this  way  the  lower  lid  is  drawn  farther  and 
farther  a^ay  from  the  eyeball,  so  that  an  ectropion  of  the  entire  lid  is 
grad^^ly  developed  from  the  eversion  of  its  border.  At  the  same  time 


*  From  ncfiav,  to  melt  away,  to  fall  off 


f  From  t v\os,  a  callous  spot. 
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the  lachryrnation  also  constantly  increases,  and  this  in  turn  reacts  inju¬ 
riously  upon  the  blepharitis,  the  border  of  the  lid  being  irritated  to  the 
point  of  inflammation  by  the  tears  that  are  constantly  flowing  over  it. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  blepharitis  are  either  of  a  general  or  a  local 
nature. 

The  general  causes  lie  partly  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  partly 
in  external  injurious  influences.  In  the  first  category  are  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  anaemia,  scrofula,  and  tuberculosis,  which  particularly  in  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  people  furnish  a  frequent  cause  of  blepharitis.  When 
with  increasing  age  the  constitution  improves,  the  blepharitis  also  dis¬ 
appears.  In  many  families  blepharitis  is  hereditary,  being  a  kind  of 
family  disease.  Among  external  injurious  influences  are  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  all  those  which  are  known  to  be  also  causes  of  chronic  conjunctival 
catarrh  (see  page  52).  Among  these  belong  vitiated  air,  smoke,  dust, 
heat  (for  example,  in  the  case  of  stokers),  staying  up  late  at  night,  etc. 
Blepharitis  produced  by  general  causes  is  always  bilateral. 

Among  the  local  causes  of  blepharitis  the  most  frequent  are  chronic 
inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  (chronic  catarrh,  conjunctivitis  ec- 
zematosa,  and  trachoma)  and  epiphora.  The  latter  excites  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  border  of  the  lid  by  keeping  it  continually  wet.  The  epi¬ 
phora  may  be  caused  either  by  increased  secretion  of  tears  or  by  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  discharge  into  the  nose.  The  former  is  the  case,  for 
example,  in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  which  is  characterized  by  pro¬ 
fuse  lachryrnation.  Since  in  this  case  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunc- 
•  tiva  and  the  scrofulous  diathesis  of  the  patient  act  both  the  same 
time  to  favor  the  development  of  blepharitis,  it  is  easj^&S^nderstand 
why  conjunctivitis  eczematosa  should  so  exceedinglypm?en  be  found 
combined  with  blepharitis. 

Epiphora  may,  however,  also  be  produced  b\ra^erference  with  the 
conduction  of  tears,  as  a  result,  for  instance,  of^vaffection  of  the  lach¬ 
rymal  sac ;  in  this  case  the  blepharitis  is  fo^nd  only  in  that  eye  in  which 
the  affection  of  the  lachrymal  sac  exists*  Hence  the  rule  is  in  unilat¬ 
eral  blepharitis  to  examine  the  lachrj^al  sac  at  once,  just  as,  on  the 
contrary,  in  bilateral  blepharitis,  we^^ill  first  have  to  look  for  a  general 
condition  as  the  cause  of  it,  OtylAauses  of  interference  with  the  con¬ 
duction  of  tears,  and  hence  "blepharitis,  are  imperfect  closure  of 

the  lids  due  to  ectropiomJcQ^hilysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  to  congenital 
and  acquired  contractior\g|)lids,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  l|]W)haritis  must  take  account  both  of  the  causal 
indication  and  alsofOraiie  local  changes.  Regard  to  the  causal  indica¬ 
tion  requires  tb^Qkprovement  of  the  patient’s  constitution  and  of  the 
hygienic  comftrohs  under  which  he  lives.  In  most  cases,  it  is  true,  the 
object  aimed  at  can  not  be  attained,  owing  to  external  circumstances. 
Local  cs^^of  blepharitis,  such  as  lesions  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
lachr^naT  sac,  lagophthalmus,  etc.,  are  to  be  removed  as  far  as  possible. 

34 
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In  the  treatment  of  the  diseased  borders  of  the  lids  themselves  oint¬ 
ments  play  the  chief  part.  Their  action  is  to  be  principally  attributed 
to  the  fat  they  contain.  This  softens  the  scales  and  crusts  and  thus  fa¬ 
cilitates  their  removal,  and  also  prevents  the  occlusion  of  the  orifices  of 
the  palpebral  glands  ;  it  renders  the  skin  more  pliable,  and  protects  it 
from  being  wet  by  the  overflowing  tears.  Hence  some  soft,  pliable  fat, 
the  unguentum  emolliens  [cold  cream]  or  vaselin,  must  be  chosen  as 
the  basis  of  the  ointment.  For  the  additional  ingredient  of  the  oint¬ 
ment  a  mercurial  precipitate  is  most  frequently  selected,  the  red,  yel¬ 
low,  and  white  precipitates  all  being  employed.  Since  the  ointment 
ought  not  to  irritate  the  already  inflamed  border  of  the  lid,  the  white 
precipitate  [ammoniated  mercury],  as  being  the  mildest,  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  yellow  and  the  red  precipitates  [red  and  yellow  oxides]. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  advisable  to  add  it  in  small  quantities  only 
(one  to  two  per  cent  to  the  fat).  The  patient  applies  the  precipitate 
ointment  by  rubbing  it  upon  the  closed  eyelids  with  his  fingers  before 
going  to  bed.  On  the  following  morning,  after  the  ointment  is  wiped 
off,  the  crusts  and  scales  adhering  to  the  border  of  the  lids  must  be 
removed  as  carefully  as  possible  by  washing  with  lukewarm  water.* 
The  physician  must  insist  very  particularly  upon  this  point,  since 
the  act  of  cleansing  the  lids  is  often  painful,  and  hence,  especially 
in  children,  is  frequently  not  performed  with  sufficient  care.  When 
by  means  of  this  treatment  we  have  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
borders  of  the  lids  back  to  their  normal  state,  we  continue  the  use  of 
the  salve  for  some  time  longer,  as  otherwise  the  blepharitis  will  very 
soon  recur.  vC) 

In  blepharitis  ulcerosa,  in  addition  to  the  em|0yfaent  of  the  oint¬ 
ment,  the  abscesses  which  form  must  be  openei^tery  day,  and  the  cilia 
that  project  from  them  must  be  epilated.  this  purpose  we  make 

use  of  the  cilium  forceps — that  is,  of  a  forceps  with  broad  rounded  ends. 
The  healing  of  the  ulcers  can  be  accei^^led  by  touching  them  lightly 
with  a  pointed  stick  of  nitrate  of  siS^r. 

Since  the  border  of  the  lids  is^iS^ly  a  modified  portion  of  the  external 
skin,  it  would  be  proper  to  consictoAfile  affections  of  it  from  the  dermatological 
standpoint — that  is,  to  compan^y*^  with  analogous  affections  of  the  skin.  From 
this  point  of  view  blephariti^qnlimosa  might  be  regarded  as  seborrhcea.  That 
form  which  is  associated  v^tfi^furfuraceous  scales  would  correspond  to  seborrhcea 
squamosa  or  seborrhoeaTsicya of  the  skin,  which  we  most  frequently  observe,  under 
the  guise  of  increased  tarnation  of  scales,  upon  the  scalp.  The  form  of  blepharitis 
squamosa  which  i^mpbacterized  by  yellow,  fatty  crusts,  is  probably  identical  with 
the  seborrhoea  (rfeosh,  which  is  likewise  found  upon  the  scalp,  particularly  in 
children,  and^vfhis  situation  is  known  under  the  names  of  scurf  or  scall.  In 
blepharim^i^erosa  it  is  probably  the  case  that  phlogogenic  bacteria  pass  from  the 
border  ^i^&e  lid  and  enter  the  sebaceous  follicles.  We  might  therefore  class 
blepb£i«&is  ulcerosa  as  an  eczema,  which,  on  account  of  the  hairy  character  of  the 


^^[*This  should  also  be  done  thoroughly  before  applying  the  ointment. — D.] 
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border  of  the  lid,  is  associated  with  suppuration  of  the  hair  follicles,  such  as  is  the 
case  in  other  hairy  portions  of  the  skin  (eczema  sycomatosum). 

For  the  correct  diagnosis  of  blepharitis  the  crusts  covering  the  border  of  the 
lid  must  be  removed,  in  order  to  determine  the  state  of  the  skin  beneath  them.  If 
the  skin  beneath  the  crusts  is  normal,  we  are  not  dealing  with  blepharitis  at  all, 
but  with  a  disease  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  dried  secretion  from  which  forms  the 
yellow  crusts.  In  blepharitis  the  skin  is  at  least  found  to  be  reddened  (in  blepha¬ 
ritis  squamosa),  or  it  is  covered  with  ulcers  (in  blepharitis  ulcerosa).  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  ulcers  the  skin  of  the  palpebral  border  not  infrequently  is  thickened 
by  hypertrophy  of  the  papillae,  so  that  warty  excrescences  are  formed,  which  are 
painful  and  bleed  readily,  and  which  must  be  removed. 

In  the  treatment  of  blepharitis  the  mistake  is  very  frequently  committed  of 
prescribing  highly  irritant  ointments,  by  which  the  inflammation  is  simply  aggra¬ 
vated.  I  therefore  prefer  the  one-per-cent  ointment  of  white  precipitate,  as  being 
the  mildest  of  all.  If  we  select  as  the  basis  of  the  ointment  the  unguentum 
emolliens,  which  I  regard  as  the  best  for  this  purpose,  we  must  take  care  that  the 
ointment  is  prepared  fresh  from  time  to  time,  as  otherwise  the  fat  would  become 
rancid  and  cause  irritation.  In  severe  cases  of  blepharitis  ulcerosa  it  is  advisable 
to  smear  the  ointment  thickly  upon  a  pledget  of  linen  and  apply  it  overnight  to 
the  eyes  by  means  of  a  bandage.  In  this  way  the  ointment  acts  in  a  much  more 
penetrating  way  than  if  it  were  merely  smeared  upon  the  borders  of  the  lids.  This 
procedure  is  particularly  indicated  when  the  blepharitis  is  caused  by  congenital 
shortness  of  the  lids,  because  here  the  closure  of  the  palpebral  fissure  during  sleep 
is  at  the  same  time  insured  (see  §  112). 

In  obstinate  blepharitis  squamosa  the  employment  of  tar  ointment  has  been 
recommended.  For  this  purpose  the  oleum  fagi  (or  oleum  rusci*),  mixed  with 
equal  parts  of  olive  oil,  is  prescribed,  and  this  mixture  is  applied  upon  the  borders 
of  the  shut  lids  at  night  by  means  of  a  brush ;  or  pix  liquida  and  spiritus  vini, 
equal  parts,  are  brushed  over  the  borders  of  the  lids,  upon  which ^he  solution 
rapidly  dries  owing  to  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  In  either  ca^4fce  entrance 
of  the  fluid  into  the  conjunctival  sac  must  be  carefully  avoided,  aa>pvvauld  greatly 
irritate  it.  Many  people  can  not  stand  the  tar  ointments  at  alljw  account  of  the 
great  irritation  they  produce.  A  less  irritating  form  of  tr^nnent  is  the  use  of  a 
one-  to  two-per-cent,  ointment  of  resorcin  or  salicylic  ad®*  the  use  of  tar  soap, 
with  which  the  lids  should  be  carefully  washed  every  in3s*ing. 

In  many  cases  of  blepharitis  ulcerosa,  parti  eurflT^^^f  tylosis  is  present  at  the 
same  time,  we  will  fail  to  accomplish  our  objecfrumilAe  have  epilated  all  the  cilia. 
We  do  this  in  several  sittings,  and  subsequentijtalso  remove  the  cilia  that  grow  in 
afterward,  keeping  on  in  this  way  until  tfmJRorder  of  the  lid  once  more  looks 
perfectly  normal.  We  need  not  fear  thU0Jie  cilia,  even  if  we  have  epilated  them 
ever  so  often,  will  ultimately  fail  to  grc^yiji  again.  For  the  tylosis  itself,  massage 
of  the  lid,  with  the  aid  of  the  whh^0ferpitat.e  ointment,  does  good  service.  This 
acts  partly  by  exciting  resorptn^yfcirty  because  it  helps  to  remove  mechanically 
the  contents  of  the  palpebraVghmis,  and  thus  prevents  their  occlusion. 

Not  to  be  confounded  blepharitis  is  the  condition  called  pbthiriasis 

palpebrarum — i.  e.,  the  lienee  of  crab  lice  (Phthirius  inguinalis  or  Pediculus 
pubis)  upon  the  eyelas&WT  Here  the  borders  of  the  lids  look  strikingly  dark. 
Upon  more  carefqVAspection  we  discover  as  the  cause  of  the  discoloration  the 
black  nits  of  ^^*ab  lice  sticking  fast  to  the  cilia ;  sometimes,  too,  a  grown 
specimen  is  f^l^^lodged  between  the  cilia.  The  disease,  which  is  rare  and  which 
is  found  alritast  exclusively  in  children,  sometimes  itself  gives  rise  to  blepharitis. 


alias' 
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*  [Oleum  rusci,  empyreumatic  oil  of  birch  (birch  tar). — D.] 
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It  is  easily  cured  by  means  of  blue  ointment,  which,  when  rubbed  into  the  borders 
of  the  lids,  kills  the  parasites. 


III.  Diseases  of  the  Palpebral  Glands. 

103.  The  glands  which  here  come  under  consideration  are  the 
glands  of  the  hair  follicles  of  the  cilia  (Zeiss’s  glands)  and  the  Mei¬ 
bomian  glands.  The  affections  of  the  former  have  already  been  treated 
of  in  part  under  the  head  of  blepharitis,  a  disease  which  presents  a 
diffuse  inflammation  extending  over  the  whole  border  of  the  lid,  and 
in  which  the  hair  follicles  play  an  important  part.  To  be  distinguished 
from  this  is  the  isolated  inflammation  which  is  limited  to  one  or  a  few  of 
these  glands,  and  forms  an  independent  affection.  If  such  an  inflam¬ 
mation  develops  as  an  acute  affection,  it  is  known  as  hordeolum ;  if  as 
a  chronic  affection,  it  is  known  as  chalazion.  From  these,  again,  are 
to  be  distinguished  the  cases  of  simple  occlusion  of  the  glands  with 
inspissation  of  their  contents  but  without  inflammation — cases  which 
form  the  starting  point  of  the  infarcts  in  the  Meibomian  glands. 


1.  Hordeolum*  {Sty). 

There  are  a  hordeolum  externum  and  a  hordeolum  internum. 

Hordeolum  externum  [or  hordeolum  zeissianum]  is  produced  by 
suppuration  of  one  of  Zeiss’s  glands.  There  is  first  noticed  an  in¬ 
flammatory  oedema  of  the  affected  lid,  which  in  violent  cases  may  even 
extend  to  the  conjunctiva  bulbi.  Upon  careful  palpation  there  is 
discovered  in  the  swollen  lid  a  spot  which  is  disijing^hed  by  greater 
resistance  and  by  special  sensitiveness  to  touch.  JrtS^s  near  the  border 
of  the  lid,  and  corresponds  to  the  inflamed  i|Mm.  In  the  next  day 
or  two  the  swelling  at  this  spot  increases,  atfivthe  skin  over  it  grows 
red,  afterward  shows  a  yellowish  discolora&$n,  and  finally  is  perforated 
near  the  border  of  the  lids  with  a  di^flraSge  of  pus.  After  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  pus  the  inflam matoi%sy*H*p toms  rapidly  abate, ‘the  small 
abscess  cavity  soon  closes,  and  tl^yhtire  process  comes  to  an  end.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  dura&on  of  the  disease  is  but  a  few  days,  the 
affection  itself  is  still  very  btffftfensome  to  the  patient  on  account  of  the 
pain,  which  is  often  com^®^rme,  in  the  tense  and  greatly  swollen  lids. 
Added  to  this  is  the  ia^that  many  persons  have  quite  a  number  of 
repeated  attacks, 

Hordeolum ,  mternum  is  much  rarer  than  hordeolum  externum.  It 
consists  in  a  saturation  of  one  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  and  is  hence 
also  called  ir^ereolum  meibomianum.  The  course  of  the  disease  is,  on 
the  wha^jjhe  same  as  that  of  the  hordeolum  externum ;  but  as  the 
Meiborrmh  glands  are  larger  than  those  of  Zeiss,  and  are  enveloped  in 
tks^kn  connective  tissue  of  the  tarsus,  the  inflammatory  symptoms 


*  From  hordeum ,  barley. 
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are  more  violent,  and  it  takes  a  longer  time  for  the  pus  to  be  evacuated. 
The  pus  at  first,  as  long  as  it  is  shut  in  in  the  affected  gland,  appears 
upon  eversion  of  the  lid  as  a  yellowish  spot  shining  through  the  con¬ 
junctiva.  Afterward  it  breaks  through  the  conjunctiva  or  is  evacuated 
through  the  orifice  of  the  gland.  Perforation  through  the  skin  occurs 
only  as  an  exception,  in  contradistinction  to  hordeolum  externum,  in 
which  this  is  the  rule. 

Hordeolum  externum  and  internum  are  essentially  the  same  process 
— i.  e.,  they  are  both  an  acute  suppuration  of  a  sebaceous  gland,  for  the 
Meibomian  glands  are  nothing  but  modified  sebaceous  glands.  Both, 
accordingly,  present  nearly  the  same  clinical  picture.  They  are  analo¬ 
gous  to  acne  of  the  external  skin  (hence  also  they  were  called  by 
Stellwag  acne  ciliaris).  The  violent  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  marked  oedema  which  distinguish  a  hordeolum  from  ordi¬ 
nary  acne  pustules  of  the  skin,  are  caused  by  the  peculiar  anatomical 
structure  of  the  lids,  which  especially  predisposes  the  latter  to  inflam¬ 
matory  swelling. 

Hordeolum  is  found  principally  in  young  people,  particularly  if 
they  are  of  anaemic  or  scrofulous  constitution  and  at  the  same  time 
suffer  from  blepharitis.  The  latter,  by  causing  accumulation  of  scales 
and  crusts  upon  the  border  of  the  lids,  favors  the  multiplication  of  the 
bacteria  that  are  always  present  there,  and  which  can  thence  readily 
penetrate  into  the  orifices  of  the  glands.  An  additional  factor  is  the 
swelling  of  the  border  of  the  lid,  which  may  cause  1  lion  of  the 
excretory  ducts  of  the  glands. 


The  treatment  of  hordeolum  in  the  beginning  of  t^TTisease  consists 
in  the  use  of  moist  warm  compresses,  which  are  ™pied  to  the  lids  in 
order  to  convert  the  hard  infiltrate  more  rapiAI^pto  pus.  When  the 


yellow  color  of  the  pus  is  visible  beneat’  ’  kin  or  the  conjunctiva, 
the  abscess  may  be  opened  by  a  small  in  nd  thus  the  duration  of 

the  inflammation  may  be  shortened  byfcverai  days.  The  prime  means 
for  avoiding  a  recurrence  of  the  ho@iolum  is  the  treatment  of  any 
blepharitis  that  may  be  present. 


n  or  the  conjunctiva, 


ys.  The  prime  means 
the  treatment  of  any 


^j^thalazion* 



cases  this  occurs  v^0nt  any  inflammatory  symptoms  whatever,  so  that 
the  swelling  is^C^  noticed  by  the  patient  until  it  has  become  quite 
large.  In  cases,  however,  there  are  moderate  inflammatory  con¬ 

comitants,' ^Jjfch,  nevertheless,  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
h  accompany  a  hordeolum.  The  tumor  keeps  constantly 


lor  months  until  it  reaches  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a  bean ;  it  then 


*  From  x^aCai  hail. 
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bulges  the  skin  far  enough  forward  to  produce  a  perceptible  disfigure¬ 
ment  of  the  lid.  Upon  palpating  the  tumor  we  can  make  out  that  it 
is  pretty  resistant,  and  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  tarsus, 
while  the  skin  lying  over  it  can  be  displaced  from  side  to  side.  Upon 
everting  the  lid  we  find  the  conjunctiva  over  the  tumor  reddened, 
thickened,  and  somewhat  protuding.  Later  on,  the  tumor  assumes  a 
grayish  look  as  seen  through  the  conjunctiva,  and  ultimately  the  latter 
is  perforated;  then  a  viscid,  rather  turbid  fluid  flows  out,  which 
represents  the  central  softened  portions  of  the  tumor.  But  the  main 
portion  of  the  latter,  consisting  of  spongy  granulations,  remains 
behind,  for  which  reason  the  tumor  after  it  has  been  opened  does  not 
at  once  disappear  completely.  On  the  contrary,  it  diminishes  very 
gradually  in  size,  and  meanwhile  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  granu¬ 
lation  masses  to  project  like  a  fungoid  growth  through  the  perforation 
in  the  conjunctiva.  It  requires  months  more  for  the  tumor  to  disap¬ 
pear  completely. 

Chalazion  shares  with  the  hordeolum  internum  its  situation  in  the 
Meibomian  glands,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  character  of  the  process.- 
Hordeolum  is  an  acute  inflammation,  which  goes  on  to  suppuration 
and  is  over  in  a  few  days.  Chalazion  is  a  chronic  disease,  which  does 
not  lead  to  suppuration  but  to  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue,  and 
lasts  for  months  or  even  years. 

Chalazion  affects  adults  more  frequently  than  children.  Not  in¬ 
frequently  several  chalazia  are  found  at  once  in  the  saj.ne  patient.  A 
chalazion  annoys  the  person  who  has  it  by  the  dis^Wtement  it  pro¬ 
duces,  and  also  by  the  condition  of  irritation  whioMt  keeps  up  in  the 
eye.  This  condition  of  irritation  is  partly  the  of  the  chronic  in¬ 

flammation  of  the  lids,  partly  the  result  of  U/0ytoechanical  injury  done 
to  the  eyeball  by  the  uneven  and  bulging  <^5jj*inctiva  covering  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tumor.  AY 

Treatment. — Quite  small  chalazi&  a^Hbest  left  alone.  Larger  chala¬ 
zia  are  removed  by  an  operation,  rder  to  do  away  with  the  disfig¬ 
urement  and  also  with  the  irritation  of  the  eye.  The  lid  is  everted, 
and  the  conjunctiva  and  the^&I  of  the  chalazion  lying  beneath  it  are 
divided  in  a  vertical  d^S^Dtr  by  an  incision  with  a  sharp-pointed 
scalpel.  After  the  fluid*yh‘tion  of  the  contents  has  escaped,  the  gran¬ 
ulation  masses  whi<^T^nl  remain  are  removed  by  scraping  (with  a 
small,  sharp  spoojik  or  with  a  Daviel’s  scoop,  or  even  with  a  grooved 
sound).  EverLA^n  the  tumor  does  not  disappear  completely,  because 
its  resistaijt^^ule  remains,  although  this  shrinks  up  after  a  short 
time.  Ifv^^contents  of  the  chalazion  are  not  completely  removed,  it 
is  apt  to  iwm  again,  so  that  the  operation  has  to  be  repeated. 
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3.  Infarcts  in  the  Meibomian  Glands . 

In  elderly  people  we  frequently  see,  upon  everting  the  lids,  small, 
bright-yellow  spots  beneath  the  conjunctiva.  These  are  the  inspissated 
contents  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  which  accumulate  in  their  acini 
and  distend  them.  These  infarcts  usually  cause  no  disturbance.  But 
sometimes  they  are  transformed  by  the  deposition  of  lime  salts  into 
hard,  stony  masses  (lithiasis*  conjunctive) .  These  bulge  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  forward  and  even  perforate  it  with  their  sharp  edges,  which  then 
cause  mechanical  injury  to  the  eye.  In  this  case  they  must  be  removed 
from  their  bed,  after  an  incision  has  been  made  in  the  conjunctiva,  and 
thus  be  got  rid  of. 


The  of  infarcts  the  Meibomian  glands  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  much 
more  frequently  occurring  concretions  that  develop  within  new-formed  glands  in 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus.  These  also  appear  under  the  guise  of  yellow  spots, 
but  are  more  superficial  (see  page  43). 

The  older  physicians  considered  a  chalazion  as  a  hordeolum  which  had  become 
hardened — i.  e.,  had  not  gone  on  to  suppuration — a  view  which  is  still  at  present 
widely  diffused  among  the  laity.  Others  supposed  that  the  chalazion  was  a  simple 
retention  cyst  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  and  analogous  to  atheroma  of  the  sebaceous 
glands.  Such  retention  cysts  do  occur,  but  they  are  rare,  and  are  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  chalazia.  In  a  chalazion  there  is  a  peculiar  chronic  inflammation, 
which  produces  not  pus  but  granulation  tissue,  and  which  is  probably  caused  by  a 
micro-organism  differing  from  the  ordinary  cocci  of  pus.  Perhaps  this  micro-or¬ 
ganism  is  the  bacillus  discovered  by  Deyl,  which  greatly  resembles  the  Bacillus 
xerosis.  Microscopic  examination  of  a  chalazion  shows  that  first  the  epithelium 
of  the  acinus  proliferates  and  an  inflammatory  infiltration  is  pmttfffeAl  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  tissue  of  the  tarsus.  The  latter  process  soon  becom^^e  predominant 
one,  so  that  both  the  acini  of  the  gland  and  the  tissue  of  tht^Sj&tas  ultimately  are 
lost  in  that  overgrowth  of  small  cells  (Fig.  168).  This  gro^pfcof  cells  forms  a  soft 
tissue  of  the  nature  of  granulation  tissue,  and,  like  tl^ljajpr,  contains  also  giant 
cells.  In  the  granulation  tumor  are  found  amorphomNkikes  representing  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  inspissated  contents  of  the  acini ;  <^T^5S^he  outside  it  is  inclosed  by 
a  capsule  of  connective  tissue.  The  way  in  whi^h^he  latter  develops  is  that  the 
tissue  surrounding  the  growing  tumor  is  com^S^sed  by  it  and  condensed  more  and 
more  all  the  time.  Finally,  the  'central  poAhrtis  of  the  granulation  tumor  which 
are  very  poor  in  vessels  break  down  byjjK^’t  of  mucilaginous  softening,  so  that  a 
cavity  filled  with  a  turbid  liquid  is  fmj^W  in  the  center  of  the  growth. 

Horner  was  the  first  to  call  at^^^n'to  the  analogy  between  chalazion  and  acne 
rosacea  of  the  skin.  In  the  lattpStffection  the  sebaceous  glands  play  the  same  part 
that  the  Meibomian  glands/TS  iW^halazion. 

In  old  chalazia,  in  whiAi^erf  oration  has  failed  to  take  place,  the  entire  con¬ 
tents  sometimes  becoime£Erauefied.  The  chalazia  are  then  transformed  into  a  sort 
of  cyst  with  thick  envcW^e  and  with  turbid,  mucilaginous  contents.  Those  chalazia 
which  are  develqps^^jion  the  excretory  duct  of  a  Meibomian  gland  assume  a  special 
appearance.  ^Njj^tre  then  situated  near  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  from  which 
they  project  kind  of  nipple,  while  on  their  posterior  side  they  are  flattened 

out  by  th(^\mnter-pressure  of  the  eyeball.  If  they  do  harm  to  the  eye  mechanic¬ 
ally?  th^^yeyio  be  removed  by  ablation. 


*  From  \idos ,  a  stone. 
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It  not  infrequently  happens  that  persons  who  have  never  suffered  from  chalazia 
begin  all  of  a  sudden  to  have  one  after  another.  New  chalazia  keep  developing  at 
intervals  of  one  or  more  weeks,  manifesting  their  presence  each  time  by  the  renewal 

of  the  slight  inflammatory  symptoms.  Finally, 
one  or  more  chalazia  are  found  in  each  of  the 
four  lids.  In  particularly  bad  cases  an  actual  de¬ 
generation  of  the  lids,  especially  of  the  upper, 
takes  place.  The  lids  are  thickened,  so  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  they  can  be  everted.  In  one  of 
the  cases  observed  by  me  the  lid  had  become  one 
centimetre  thick.  The  skin  of  the  lids  forms 
nodular  projections,  but  can  be  displaced  upon 
its  bed  and  is  not  essentially  altered.  The  con¬ 
junctival  surface  of  the  lids,  on  the  contrary,  ap¬ 
pears  uneven,  nodular,  and  reddened,  and  velvety 
in  some  spots,  while  in  others  it  is  gray  and  trans¬ 
lucent  or  is  perforated  by  sprouting  granulations. 
In  extreme  cases  of  this  sort  we  might  at  first 
sight  be  disposed  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  tar- 
sitis  or  of  a  neoplasm.  In  operating  upon  such 
cases  it  can  be  seen  that  the  entire  tarsus  has  dis¬ 
appeared  from  view  in  a  spongy  and  partially 
softened  granulation  tissue. 

Instead  of  merely  opening  the  chalazia,  we 
may  extirpate  them  by  dividing  the  skin  over 
them  and  then  cutting  them  out  of  the  tarsus. 
A  fenestra  is  thus  made  in  the  tarsus  and  in  the 
conjunctiva  as  well.  Such  an  extirpation  of  the 
chalazia  is  pretty  tedious  andvpainful,  for  which 
reason  we  in  most  cases  the  simple  incis- 

lu/ee^fuf  wit 


Fig.  163. —  Chalazion.  Vertical 
Section  through  the  Upper 
Lid.  Magnified  4x1. 

The  chalazion  has  developed  in 
about  the  middle  of  the  highest 
point  of  the  tarsus,  and,  as  it  pro¬ 
jects  farther  forward  than  back¬ 
ward,  it  produces  a  crooking  for¬ 
ward  of  the  lid.  The  swelling 
consists  of  granulation  tissue 
with  giant  cells,  one  of  which  is 
so  large  as  to  be  actually  recog¬ 
nizable  with  the  naked  eye  in 
the  section.  It  lies  near  the  an¬ 
terior  wall  of  the  larger  one  of 
the  two  cavities  that  have  been 
produced  by  mucilaginous  soft¬ 
ening  of  the  granulation  tissue. 
The  growth  is  surrounded  by  a 
thin  capsule.  Upon  its  anterior 
aspect  it  is  covered  by  the  si  ‘ 
of  the  lids,  which  is  thinned> 
can  be  seen  from  the  way^m 
which  the  cross  section^o(Tt^e 
muscular  bundles  of  tl*3or|rWu- 
laris  are  narrowed.  \he^con- 
junctiva  over  the  spelling,  ow¬ 
ing  to  papillary*  jfcJatfferafcion, 
is  "thicker  and  unSywn.  Above 
and  below  the  fv^mng  are  un¬ 
changed  acj 
glands. 


ion,  and  are  perfectly  su 


a,  ^ 


<8 


A  _ with  it  too.  Ex¬ 

tirpation  is  only  inclipw&f  when  we  are  dealing 
with  large  chalazhtiQWnch  project  far  forward 
and  have  a  partteQ^ny  thick  capsule. 

AFFECTio^Vf  the  Tarsus. — The  tarsus  is 
implicatet^imp^nly  in  the  diseases  of  the  Mei- 
bomiaitfglOTwre,  but  also  in  those  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva.  >Qfcs  is  particularly  true  of  trachoma  and 
of  jamy*oid  degeneration  of  the  conjunctiva.  In 
HjjQbrmer  we  can  often  feel,  when  we  evert  the 
^Vijsper  lid,  that  the  tarsus  has  become  thicker  and 
jCfmore  unshapely.  This  depends  upon  its  inflam¬ 
matory  infiltration,  which  subsequently  leads  to 
atrophy  and  distortion  through  cicatricial  con¬ 
traction,  and  which  must  therefore  be  looked  upon 
as  the  chief  cause  of  trachiasis.  In  tarsal  carti¬ 
lages  that  have  undergone  this  change,  the  Mei¬ 
bomian  glands  are  also  in  great  part  found  to  be 
destroyed.  In  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  £H*Marsus  itself  falls  a  victim  to  the  same  degeneration,  so  that  it  is  trans- 
formadAnto  a  large,  unshapely,  friable  structure  (see  page  106). 

^^^.eie  is  a  primary  affection  of  the  tarsus  (tarsitis  syphilitica )  which  occurs  as 
/^consequence  of  syphilis.  This  develops  very  gradually,  and  as  a  rule  without 


a  fKjrta' 


i  y  w* 

unhye 

ewfirii  , 

S**  Meibomian 
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any  notable  pain.  When  it  has  reached  its  acme  we  find  one  or  both  lids  of  the 
same  eye  greatly  enlarged  and  the  skin  of  the  lid  tense  and  reddened.  Upon  pal¬ 
pation  we  can  convince  ourselves  that  the  cause  of  the  enlargement  lies  in  the 
tarsus,  which  can  be  felt  through  the  skin  as  a  thick  structure  of  cartilaginous 


hardness  and  ungainly  form.  The  swelling  of  the  tarsus  is  usually  so  great  that 


the  lid  can  no  longer  be  everted.  The  enlarged  tarsus  consists,  as  is  evident  when 
it  is  cut  into,  of  a  lardaceous,  bloodless  tissue.  The  cilia  upon  the  affected  lid  fall 
out,  and  the  lymphatic  gland  in  front  of  the  ear  upon  the  same  side  swells  up. 
After  the  swelling  has  been  for  weeks  maintained  at  the  same  height,  it  disappears 
very  slowly  again  until  the  tarsus  has  reached  its  former  volume,  or  has  even,  in 
consequence  of  atrophy,  fallen  somewhat  below  it.  It  takes  several  months  for 
the  disease  to  run  all  through  its  course.  Tarsitis  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
third  stage  of  syphilis,  and  is  accordingly  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  gummatous  infil¬ 
tration  of  the  tarsus. 

IV.  Anomalies  of  Position  and  Connection  of  the  Lids. 


1.  Trichiasis  and  Distichiasis . 


109.  Trichiasis  *  consists  in  a  distortion  of  the  cilia,  which,  in¬ 
stead  of  looking  forward,  are  directed  more  or  less  backward  so  as  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  cornea.  This  anomaly  of  position  either 
affects  all  the  cilia  or  only  those  which  project  posteriorily ;  it  may 
also  extend  over  the  whole  length  of  the  border  of  the  lid,  or  be  pres¬ 
ent  over  a  part  of  it  only  (total  and  partial  trichiasis).  The  inverted 
cilia  are  seldom  normal,  being  for  the  most  part  stunted,  and  consist¬ 
ing  of  short  stumps  or  of  minute,  pale,  and  scarcely  visible  hairs. 

Trichiasis  causes  a  continual  irritation  of  the  eydmlT^due  to  the 
action  of  the  cilia  ;  there  are  photophobia,  lachrypOtten,  and  a  con¬ 
stant  sense  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye.  The  cor^^tself  suffers  more 
considerable  injury.  Superficial  opacities  areurfakiced  in  it,  since  the 
epithelium,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  >i?feation,  undergoes  a  sort 
of  callous  thickening,  and  thus  in  a  wswgnwects  the  cornea  against 
the  effect  of  the  external  injury.  InfctnSr  cases  deposits  like  pannus 
or  ulcers  of  the  cornea  are  formed.  ot  infrequently  happens  that 

persons  are  tormented  by  frequei^^ecurrences  of  corneal  ulcers,  until 
at  length  the  physician  discov^^one  minute  cilium  which  is  directed 
against  the  cornea,  ai  Uh£s  been  the  cause  of  the  formation  of 


ulcers. 


The  most  frequeni^cajise  of  trichiasis  is  trachoma  (page  70).  The 
conjunctiva,  whicji  ijLthe  regressive  stage  of  trachoma  undergoes  cica¬ 
tricial  shrinking  ^ifron  tracts,  tends  to  draw  the  skin  of  the  lid  back¬ 
ward  over  the^^e  border  of  the  latter,  and  thus  puts  the  cilia  more 
and  more  JO  avfalse  direction.  At  first  the  most  posterior  cilia,  aftcr- 
“1  J1  iS^erior  rows,  too,  are  turned  backward.  The  distortion  of 
th  acts  to  produce  the  same  effect.  Owing  to  this  distortion, 


*  From  0pi£,  hair. 
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that  portion  of  the  tarsus  which  adjoins  the  free  border  of  the  lid 
bends  off  at  an  angle  from  the  rest  of  the  cartilage  and  is  turned  back¬ 
ward  (£j,  Fig.  24  B),  and  in  so  doing  it  draws  with  it  the  covering  of 
the  free  border  of  the  lid  which  is  firmly  attached  to  it. 

Partial  trichiasis,  in  which  only  some  of  the  cilia  are  turned  back¬ 
ward,  develops  in  consequence  of  cicatrices  which  have  been  left  by 
blepharitis,  hordeolum,  diphtheria,  burns,  operations,  etc.,  upon  the 
free  border  of  the  lid  or  in  the  conjunctiva. 

Under  the  name  of  distichiasis  *  is  designated  the  condition  in 
which,  the  lids  being  otherwise  normally  formed,  there  are  two  rows  of 
cilia,  one  of  which  looks  forward,  and  the  other,  which  is  usually  less 
perfectly  developed,  is  directed  backward.  This  condition  occurs  as  a 
congenital  anomaly,  and  is  sometimes  present  in  all  four  lids. 

Treatment. — When  only  a  few  of  the  cilia  have  an  improper  posi¬ 
tion  they  can  be  removed  by  epilation.  Inasmuch  as  they  grow  again, 
epilation  must  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks — a  thing  which 
can  very  often  be  attended  to  by  the  patient  himself.  It  is  still  better 
to  employ  a  method  in  which,  with  the  performance  of  epilation,  the 
follicle  of  the  cilium  is  at  the  same  time  destroyed,  so  that  the  latter 
does  not  grow  again.  The  best  procedure  for  this  purpose  is  electroly¬ 
sis.  The  two  poles  of  a  constant-current  battery  are  so  arranged  that 
the  positive  pole  is  formed  by  a  plate  electrode,  the  negative  pole  by 
a  fine  sewing  needle.  The  former  is  applied  to  the  temple,  and  the 
latter  is  introduced  into  the  hair  follicle  of  the  ciliunn  and  then  the 
circuit  is  closed.  At  once  a  light  foam  is  seen  to  exuftesfrom  the  root 
of  the  cilium.  This  is  formed  by  the  bubbles  of  trea^bgen  gas  which 
are  developed  at  the  negative  pole  and  give  evi^$jrie  of  the  chemical 
decomposition  of  the  tissue  fluids  produced/-^  the  electric  current. 
By  virtue  of  this  decomposition  an  adequ^^nestruction  of  the  hair 
follicle  results  without  any  eschar  being/proN^lced.  The  cilium  can  now 
be  very  readily  drawn  out,  or  it  falls  qmtNmerward  of  itself  and  it  never 
grows  again.  The  operation  is  prqjfewSpainful,  and  hence  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  inject  soi  ^oeneath  the  skin  of  the  lid  near 

its  free  border.  number  of  the  cilia  or  all  of  them 

are  directed  tow;  lation  is  not  suitable  ;  in  that  case 


those  methods  are  indiosMl  by  means  of  which  the  cilia  are  brought 
to  their  proper  posi^rHoy  a  shifting  of  the  place  in  which  the  hair 
bulbs  are  implanted  (^06  section  on  Operations,  §  167). 


The  term  distfc*&$sis  is  employed  by  most  authors  not  only  for  the  condition 
in  which  the^e^^^ngenitally  two  rows  of  cilia,  but  also  for  the  acquired  anom¬ 
aly  of  postfkj^ue  to  trachoma,  when  simply  the  posterior  rows  of  cilia  are  set 
backward,  whole  the  anterior  are  still  directed  forward.  But  this  condition  is  iden¬ 
tical  in^ijs  nature  with  trichiasis  proper,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  degree.  At  the 


coi 


lent  of  the  cicatricial  contraction  the  rows  of  cilia  are  first  drawn  apart ; 


*  From  Sis,  double,  and  <tt t'xos,  a  row. 
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then  the  posterior,  and  last  of  all  the  anterior  row  are  turned  backward.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  distichiasis  is  developed  first  and  trichiasis  afterward,  and  a  sharp  line  of  dis¬ 
tinction  can  not  be  drawn  between  the  two.  I  hence  prefer  to  use  the  expression 
trichiasis  for  this  condition  in  all  its  phases,  and  to  confine  the  term  distichiasis  to 
the  congenital  cases  in  which  two  regular  series  of  cilia  are  present.  Then  trich¬ 
iasis  and  distichiasis  really  denote  two  conditions  which  differ  absolutely  in  their 
nature. 


2.  Entropion. 


110,  Entropion*  is  a  rolling  inward  of  the  lid.  The  distinction 
between  entropion  and  trichiasis  is  one  of  degree.  In  the  latter  the 
border  of  the  lid,  as  a  whole,  is  properly  situated,  but  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  lid  is  rounded  off  and  the  cilia  are  turned  backward.  In 
entropion  the  whole  margin  of  the  lid  is  revolved  back  so  as  not  to  be 
visible  at  all  when  the  open  eye  is  seen  from  in  front.  Hence,  to  get  a 
view  of  the  border  of  the  lid  we  have  to  roll  the  lid  out  again  by  draw¬ 
ing  it  up  toward  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  evil  consequences  of 
entropion  are  the  same  as  those  of  trichiasis.  According  to  their  eti¬ 
ology  we  distinguish  two  varieties  of  entropion  : 

(a)  Entropion  Spasticum  is  that  form  which  is  produced  by  the 
contraction  of  the  orbicularis.  The  fibers  of  the  palpebral  portion  of 
the  orbicularis  (see  page  512)  describe  arcs  having  a  curvature  in  two 
different  directions.  One  sort  of  curvature  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
muscular  fibers  encircle  the  palpebral  fissure ;  the  concavity  of  these 
arcs  accordingly  looks  toward  the  palpebral  fissure  and  is  directed  down¬ 
ward  in  the  upper  lid,  upward  in  the  lower.  The  variety  of 

curvature  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  muscular  fibe^jm  conjunction 
with  the  lids  are  molded  to  the  anterior  convex  su^ff^b  of  the  eyeball ; 
the  concavity  of  these  arcs  looks  backward  m(0jfh  lids.  When  the 
fibers  of  the  orbicularis  contract,  they  tend  <j@\khorten  from  the  form 
of  an  arc  to  that  of  its  chord.  In  so  doinfej(i?y  exert  a  double  action  : 
by  the  flattening  out  of  the  first  set  ol^iirves  they  narrow  the  palpe¬ 
bral  fissure ;  by  the  flattening  out  of  second  set  they  press  the  lids 
fl.orfl.irifit  Hip  snrfn.pp  nf  Dtp  pvpha.ll  ^Father  component  may  lead  to  in- 

:  of  the  subjacent  structures  is 


In  virtue  of  the  action  of  the 


orbicularis  in  the  sense  ie  first  component,  the  lids  are  forcibly 
opposed  to  each  other  iS^Jjheir  narrow  edges  when  the  palpebral  fissure 


ts 


* 


From  eV,  in,  and  rpcireiz/,  to  turn. 
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that  in  which  the  pressure  is  made.  In  like  fashion  the  opposed  tarsi 
bend  forward  or  backward,  according  as  the  subjacent  structures  either 
tend  to  press  them  forward  or,  on  the  other  hand,  fail  to  afford  them 
a  sufficiently  firm  support.  Much  more  important,  however,  for  the 
production  of  a  change  of  position  in  the  lids  is  the  second  component, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  press  the  lid 
against  the  eyeball ;  for  the  lids  are  in  perfect  contact  with  the  eye¬ 
ball  only  so  long  as  the  latter  furnishes  them  a  uniform  bed  to  lie 
upon.  When  then,  owing  to  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  bed,  either  the 
free  or  the  attached  border  of  the  tarsus  receives  insufficient  support 
posteriorly,  a  bending  of  tarsus  results  in  the  sense  either  of  an  entro¬ 
pion  or  an  ectropion. 

The  stronger  the  contraction  of  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  more  readily  will  the  mechanical  causes  mentioned  lead  to  an 
alteration  in  the  position  of  the  lids.  And  from  what  has  been  said  it 
is  easy  to  understand  that  there  is  a  spastic  ectropion  as  well  as  en¬ 
tropion  ;  it  depending  upon  the  mechanical  conditions  above  described 
and  also  upon  other  circumstances  (especially  upon  the  character  of  the 
skin  of  the  lids)  whether  blepharospasm  causes  the  lids  to  bend  forward 
or  backward.  For  an  entropion  to  develop,  two  conditions  are  neces¬ 
sary  :  deficient  support  of  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  and  an  abundant 
amount  of  extensible  skin  upon  the  lid.  The  former  condition  obtains 
when  the  eyeball  is  wanting ;  entropion  spasticum,  therefore,  develops 
above  all  when  the  orbit  is  empty  (entropion  organicimi  of  S  tell  wag). 
For  entropion  to  develop,  however,  it  is  not  nece^sa^^or  the  eyeball 
to  be  entirely  absent ;  it  is  sufficient  that  it  shou«M$e  diminished  in 
size,  or  should  simply  be  situated  more  deephi^Cxhe  orbit,  as  it  is  in 
the  old  and  lean.  Again,  when  the  border  ris&he  lid  is  rolled  inward, 
the  skin  of  the  lid  is  drawn  after  it.  If  th&Js  prevented  an  entropion 
can  not  develop.  If  the  entropionized/fiS^put  back  in  place,  and  then 
the  skin  of  the  lid  is  drawn  a  little  to]>-H5ward  the  margin  of  the  orbit 
and  fixed  there  by  pressure,  the  rtffijhg  in  again  of  the  lid  is  rendered 
impossible.  Entropion  spasticrai/Therefore,  does  not  develop  in  per¬ 
sons  having  rigid  and  elasticQTn  upon  the  lids,  but  requires  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  large  amount  ^  ly,  readily  displaceable  skin,  such  as 

we  meet  with  in  old  pejafctths. 

It  is  clear  that  tfmJmlling  in  of  the  lids  is  favored  when  the  fibers 
of  the  orbicularis^  a^e^ very  forcibly  contracted,  as  iu  blepharospasm, 
and  also  when ^h^^ressure  with  which  the  muscular  bundles  of  the 
orbicularis  a^x^ueezed  against  the  border  of  the  lid  is  aggravated  by 
an  exterq^wressure — i.  e.,  by  a  bandage.  Similarly  blepharophimosis 
acts  to  the  development  of  entropion,  since  it  draws  the  skin  to- 
ward^e  free  border  of  the  lid. 

summarize  what  has  just  been  said,  it  follows  that  entropion 
^sticum  develops  mainly  in  elderly  people  with  flabby  lids,  and  that  its 
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production  is  favored  by  deep  situation,  diminution  in  size,  or  absence 
of  the  eyeball,  by  the  existence  of  a  blepharospasm  or  a  blepharophi- 
mosis,  and  by  the  wearing  of  a  bandage.  For  the  last-named  reason 
entropion  is  a  frequent  and  unpleasant  complication  during  the  after- 
treatment  of  cataract  operations  where  the  patients  are  elderly  people 
whose  eyes  have  to  be  kept  bandaged  for  quite  a  long  time. 

Entropion  spasticum  is  found  almost  invariably  to  be  restricted  to 
the  lower  lid. 

(b)  Entropion  Cicatriceum  is  caused  by  cicatricial  contraction  of  the 
conjunctiva  by  means  of  which  the  free  border  of  the  lid  is  drawn  in¬ 
ward.  It  maybe  said  to  form  one  step  further  on  the  way  upon  which 
trichiasis  has  started.  Like  the  latter,  it  is  observed  after  trachoma, 
diphtheria,  burns  of  the  conjunctiva,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  entropion  is  either  with  or  without  operation.  In 
entropion  spasticum  which  has  formed  beneath  a  bandage,  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  latter  is  often  all  that  is  required.  If  we  are  compelled 
by  important  reasons  to  continue  the  bandage,  we  place  upon  the  lower 
lid  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit  a  roll  of  adhesive 
plaster,  which  is  kept  pressed  against  the  lid  by  the  bandage.  This 
procedure  depends  upon  the  observation  that  the  entropionized  lower 
lid  takes  a  correct  position  spontaneously  when  we  press  back  with  our 
fingers  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  next  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 
Another  method  of  exerting  a  constant  pressure  of  this  sort  has  been 
proposed  by  Arlt :  One  end  of  a  narrow  strip  of  linen  is  fastened  with 
collodion  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  lid  beneath  the  imtAnal  angle  of 
the  eye;  from  this  point  the  strip  is  stretched  tight&^VOT  the  lower 
part  of  the  lid  toward  the  outer  side,  and  is  themAJgain  fastened  by 
means  of  collodion.  If  entropion  is  due  to  abse^m  of  the  eyeball,  we 
enjoin  the  wearing  of  an  artificial  eye.  If  not  attain  our  ob¬ 

ject  by  bloodless  measures,  we  must  proc^J^)  the  performance  of  an 
operation  (see  section  on  Operations,  ' 

3.  Ectr&gjfan. 

111.  Ectropion  consists  in  th^^volution  of  the  lid  outward,  so  that 
its  conjunctival  surface  looks  Jpw)ird.  It  is,  therefore,  the  opposite  of 
entropion.  There  are  diff&^fr  degrees  of  ectropion.  The  lowest  de¬ 
gree  is  that  in  which  the  C^ernal  margin  of  the  lid  stands  off  a  little 
from  the  eyeball  (ever&Lm  of  the  border  of  the  lid).  Even  this  very 
slight  degree,  how»q^e?k  bears  within  itself  the  conditions  for  its  own 
increase.  With  aversion  of  the  border  of  the  lid  there  is  also  asso¬ 
ciated  eversjAdG^  the  puncta,  in  consequence  of  which  epiphora  de¬ 
velops,  aiuM^^his  a  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  lower  lid  and  hence 
an  incr^atee  of  the  ectropion  are  produced.  Ectropion  may  present  all 
de^^Typto  complete  eversion  of  the  entire  lid.  The  consequences  of 
ecwunon  are  epiphora  and  also  redness  and  thickening  of  the  con- 
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junctiva  wherever  ifc  is  exposed  to  the  air.  The  hypertrophy  of  the 
conjunctiva  may  reach  such  a  high  degree,  especially  if  this  membrane 
has  already  been  considerably  altered  (by  acute  blennorrhcea  or  by 
trachoma),  that  the  conjunctiva  looks  like  exuberant  “  proud  ”  flesh 
(wound  granulations),  whence  the  old  designations  ectropion  luxurians 
or  ectropion  sarcomatosum.  In  high  degrees  of  ectropion  the  cornea 
is  incompletely  covered  by  the  lids,  so  that  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  is 
set  up. 

According  to  differences  in  their  etiology  the  following  kinds  of 
ectropion  are  distinguished : 

(a)  Ectropion  Spasticum.  It  was  shown,  in  speaking  of  entropion, 
that  the  lids  can  be  bent  by  blepharospasm,  and  that  the  direction  in 
which  they  are  bent  depends  upon  the  mechanical  relations  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  parts.  In  ectropion  these  conditions  are  the  direct  opposite  of 
those  which  we  have  found  to  be  the  causes  of  entropion.  They  consist 
partly  in  the  displacement  forward  of  the  tarsal  portion  of  the  lid,  and 
partly  in  a  firm,  elastic  character  of  the  skin  of  the  lid,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  palpebral  border  is  drawn  up  toward  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 
We  often  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  effect  of  a  traction  of  this 
sort  when  we  try  to  open  the  palpebral  fissure  in  a  child  with  swollen 
lids  and  with  blepharospasm.  As  soon  as  we  draw  the  lids  apart  they 
become  spontaneously  everted,  and  in  such  cases  if  we  should  not  care¬ 
fully  put  the  lids  back  in  place  we  might  readily  set  up  a  permanent 
spastic  ectropion ;  for  the  peripheral  bundles  of  the  palpebral  portion 
of  the  muscle  contract  spasmodically  behind  the  evertesQtarsal  portions 
of  the  lid,  and  maintain  them  in  their  faulty  positiojXjTffen  the  everted 
lids  owing  to  their  engorgement  swell  up,  and  thia^(Slling  renders  their 
reposition  the  more  difficult  the  longer  the  emotion  lasts.  Inasmuch 
as  a  certain  degree  of  tension  of  the  skin  olHme  lids  is  requisite  for  the 
development  of  spastic  ectropion,  this  oedMion  is  found  principally  in 
children  and  young  persons.  , 

The  second  condition  mention^  above  for  the  development  of 
ectropion  is  the  forcing  of  the  eage  of  the  lid  away  from  the  eye¬ 
ball  so  that  eversion  of  thejJZlus  is  facilitated.  It  occurs  mostly 
as  a  result  of  thickening- conjunctiva,  particularly  when  due  to 
acute  blennorrhcea  andSraJmoma.  Moreover,  the  eyeball  itself  may 
force  the  lids  so  faryfeAy^rd  that  they  become  ectropionized,  as  is  the 
case  in  enlargements^/  1 
cum  of  Stellwag^CjJ 

The  two  aj0^edent  determining  causes  above  mentioned  will  be 
the  more^^Cro  induce  eversion  of  the  lid,  the  greater  the  blepharo¬ 
spasm  pli^^nt. 

Fj^kn  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  ectropion  spasticum  is  par- 
tic1M0>ly  prone  to  occur  in  young  persons  who  at  the  same  time  suffer 
jbe1  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  with  swelling  of  the  latter  and 


protrusion  of  the  eyeball  (ectropion  mechani- 
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with  coincident  blepharospasm.  Ectropion  spasticum  frequently  affects 
the  upper  and  lower  lids  simultaneously. 

(b)  Ectropion  Paralyticum  arises  as  a  result  of  paralysis  of  the  or¬ 
bicularis.  The  lids  are  then  no  longer  kept  pressed  against  the  eyeball 
by  the  contraction  of  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis,  and  thus  the  lower 
lid  sinks  down  of  its  own  weight.  For  this  reason  ectropion  paralyti¬ 
cum  is  found  only  in  the  lower  lid  ;  the  upper  lid,  because  of  its  weight, 
remaining  applied  to  the  eyeball  even  when  there  is  no  action  of  the 
muscle.  In  conjunction  with  the  drooping  of  the  lower  lid  there  is  an 
inability  to  lift  it  in  the  act  of  closing  the  lids.  Consequently  the  pal¬ 
pebral  fissure  can  not  be  perfectly  shut  (lagophthalmus). 

(c)  Ectropion  Senile  also  is  found  only  in  the  lower  lid.  Its  mode 
of  development  is  that  in  old  people  the  lower  lid  is  relaxed  in  all  its 
parts  and  is  pressed  with  insufficient  force  against  the  eyeball  by  the 
enfeebled  fibers  of  the  orbicularis.  Another  factor  that  here  comes 
into  play  is  the  chronic  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva  (catarrhus  senilis), 
which  is  so  frequent  in  old  people. 

Ectropion  of  the  lower  lid  also  occurs  as  a  result  of  enfeeblement 
of  the  action  of  the  orbicularis  when  the  lid  has  been  divided  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  direction  at  any  spot,  or  when  the  external  commissure  has  been 
destroyed,  so  that  the  continuity  of  the  orbicularis  is  interrupted  some¬ 
where. 

( d )  Ectropion  Cicatriceum  develops  when  some  part  of  the  skin  of 

the  lid  has  been  destroyed  and  has  been  replaced  by  cicatrices  so  that 
the  lid  is  contracted.  Injuries  (particularly  burns),  ulceN;,  gangrene, 
excision  of  the  skin  in  operations,  etc.,  may  give  rise  Ectropion 

frequently  develops  as  a  sequel  to  caries  of  the  orbi^A&scrofulous  chil¬ 
dren.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  contraction  of  1  tlGNskin  of  the  lid,  its 
fixation  to  the  osseous  cicatrix  upon  the  mar|^0>f  the  orbit  is  of  mo¬ 
ment,  and  with  this  there  is  associated  m«d©  retraction  of  the  skin. 
So  also  ectropion  is  set  up  by  the  contra^j^rrof  the  skin  and  the  loss 
of  its  elasticity  that  results  from  the^&ema  which  occurs  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  continual  wetting  of  tlWskin  of  the  lid  by  the  tears  or 
from  other  causes.  Ectropion  is^Sfrefore  frequently  found  along  with 
a  blepharitis  of  long  standm»W^l  with  disorders  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  lachrymal  sac. 

Non-operative  treat f  rrefa  s  successful  mainly  in  ectropion  spasticum. 
It  consists  in  puttingXh^  lid  back  in  place  and  keeping  it  pressed 
against  the  eyebalD^p  well-fitting  bandage.  In  ectropion  paralyticum 
We  must  AmrVlnv  ides  the  bandage,  the  remedies  indicated  for  the 
cure  of  paralysis,  particularly  electricity.  Ectropion  senile 


is  curable  nit  an  operation  only  as  long 
very  higJAdegree.  For  quite  a  long  space 
banda^pVt  night,  and  the  patient  must  be 
th  rs  that  flow  down  over  his  cheek,  to  am 


is  curable  nit  an  operation  only  as  long  as  it  has  not  reached  any 
very  higJA  degree.  For  quite  a  long  space  of  time  the  eye  must  be 
band^5^  Jit  night,  and  the  patient  must  be  told,  when  wiping  awray 
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below  upward,  and  not,  as  is  ordinarily  done,  from  above  downward,  a 
procedure  by  which  the  lid  is  drawn  down  only  so  much  the  more. 
It  is  furthermore,  advisible  to  slit  up  the  inferior  canaliculus  in  order 
to  diminish  the  epiphora  due  to  the  eversion  of  the  punctum.  The 
higher  degrees  of  ectropion,  and  particularly  ectropion  cicatriceum, 
require  treatment  by  an  operation,  of  which  the  section  on  Operations 
(§  171)  contains  a  description. 


Jf.  Ankyloblepharon. 


112.  Ankyloblepharon  *  consists  in  an  adhesion  of  the  upper  to  the 
lower  lid  along  the  palpebral  margin.  It  is  either  partial  or  total,  and 
is  very  often  combined  with  an  adhesion  between  the  lid  and  the  eye¬ 
ball,  or  symblepharon.  It  also  has  a  common  etiology  with  the  latter ; 
it  originates,  that  is,  when,  as  a  result  of  burns,  ulcers,  etc.,  the  borders 
of  the  two  lids  are  converted  into  raw  surfaces  at  opposed  points  and  so 
become  adherent. 

Through  ankyloblepharon  the  palpebral  fissure  is  diminished  in 
size  and  the  movements  of  the  lids  are  hindered ;  in  total  ankylobleph¬ 
aron  there  is  complete  occlusion  of  the  palpebral  fissure.  The  treat¬ 
ment,  when  we  are  dealing  with  simple  ankyloblepharon  without  coin¬ 
cident  symblepharon,  consists  in  separating  the  adherent  lids  by  an 
operation.  If  the  adhesion  extends  as  far  as  the  angle  of  the  lid,  the 
latter  must  be  supplied  with  a  lining  of  conjunctiva,  as  otherwise  the 
adhesion  would  form  again,  starting  from  the  angle^A  In  the  cases  in 
which  svmblepharon  is  present  alonsr  with  the  anM^blepharon,  it  de- 
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5.  Symblepharon  (seepage  117). 


In  blepharophimosis  f  the  gpdpebral  fissure  appears  to  be  contracted 
at  the  external  angle  of  the(ete.  Upon  drawing  the  lids  apart  we  see 
that  the  contraction  iced  by  a  fold  of  skin  which  extends  in  a 


vertical  direction  at  tbeyeternal  angle  of  the  eye  and  juts  out  in  front 
of  it  like  a  slidingTscpen.  If  we  draw  the  fold  of  skin  outward,  we 
disclose  behind  it  me  normally  formed  external  palpebral  angle  with 
the  delicate  li*&|rrent  uniting  the  borders  of  the  two  lids.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  ankyloblepharon  and  blepharophimosis,  two  conditions 

which  ahN^brnmonly  confounded,  is  therefore  as  follows :  In  ankylo- 
b1  1  the  borders  of  the  lids  are  adherent  to  each  other,  but  in 


*  From  ay Kv\ri)  a  stiff  limb  [or  a  thong],  and  e^apov,  eyelid, 
f  From  fi\€(bapovj  lid,  and  (pijuuxris ,  contraction,  from  <piju6s,  a  muzzle. 
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blepharophimosis  they  are  normal,  and  the  contraction  of  the  palpebral 
fissure  is  only  apparent,  being  caused  by  the  drawing  of  a  fold  of  skin 
over  its  outer  extremity. 

Blepharophimosis  is  most  frequently  found  in  persons  who  suffer 
from  epiphora  and  blepharospasm  of  long  standing — that  is,  it  is 
especially  met  with  in  chronic  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva.  It 
originates  in  a  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  due  to  their  being 
frequently  moistened  with  the  tears  or  with  secretion.  If  this  con¬ 
traction  is  particularly  marked  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  skin  from 
the  adjacent  part  is  drawn  up  so  as  to  project  over  the  palpebral  fissure 
on  the  temporal  side  like  a  sliding  screen.  This  effect  is  re-enforced 
by  the  action  of  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis,  which  in  blepharo¬ 
spasm  draws  the  skin  on  the  outer  side  of  the  face  in  toward  the  ex¬ 
ternal  angle  of  the  eye.  We  can  artificially  imitate  blepharophimosis 
by  pushing  the  skin  from  the  temple  over  the  palpebral  fissure  with 
our  fingers;  and  conversely  can  make  an  existing  blepharophimosis 
disappear  by  drawing  the  skin  out  toward  the  temple.  Bleph¬ 
arophimosis  is  ordinarily  not  found  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye, 
because  the  adjoining  skin  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose  is  not  so  readily 
displaced,  although  in  old  persons  with  thin  skins  a  projecting  fold  of 
skin  is  sometimes  formed  here  too. 

Blepharophimosis  accordingly,  like  that  form  of  ectropion  wdiich 
occurs  in  connection  with  chronic  catarrh,  epiphora,  etc.,  owes  its 
origin  to  a  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  lid.  The  difference  between 
the  two  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  case,  the  contras^pn  makes 
itself  apparent  chiefly  in  the  horizontal  direction  ;  in  tnfe^econd  case, 
in  the  vertical  direction.  Blepharospasm  and  ectr therefore,  as 
originating  from  the  same  cause,  may  be  both^E^ent  at  the  same 
time.  That  this  in  general  is  but  rarely  the  ca^fc^kr  due  to  the  upward 
traction  which  the  vertical  fold  of  skin  foymJwthe  blepharophimosis 
exerts  upon  the  lower  lid  and  which  opftosVsJme  eversion  of  the  latter. 
In  fact,  therefore,  blepharophimosis  a^5tally  favors  the  development 
of  an  entropion,  which  in  such  cases^paTr  often  be  cured  simply  by  the 
abolition  of  the  blepharophimosWj^ftmother  consequence  of  bleph¬ 
arophimosis  is  the  contraction^m*“&e  sure,  an  apparent  one  only — of 
the  palpebral  fissure,  which  j^raequently  can  not  be  opened  as  wide  as 
usual. 

Blepharophimosis,  abreast  in  young  persons  with  elastic  skin,  may 
gradually  disappearNtf£5 itself,  provided  its  causes  (epiphora,  bleph¬ 
arospasm)  have  c&N&i  to  act.  If  it  does  not  disappear  spontaneously 
and  if  it  cai^^any  trouble,  it  may  be  removed  by  widening  the 
palpebral  fissu^by  means  of  canthoplasty  (see  section  on  Operations, 
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7.  Lagophthalmus. 


By  lagophthalmus  *  is  meant  an  incomplete  closure  of  the  pal¬ 
pebral  fissure  when  the  lids  are  shut  together.  In  the  lesser  degrees  of 


lagophthalmus  complete  closure  of  the  palpebral  fissure  is  still  possible 


by  squeezing  the  lids  together ;  but  since  during  sleep  there  is  no  such 
squeezing  up  of  the  lids,  but  only  a  gentle  closure  of  them,  such 
patients  sleep  with  their  eyes  open,  and  from  this  the  disease  derives  its 
name.  In  the  higher  degrees  of  lagophthalmus  it  is  no  longer  possible 
for  the  patients,  even  by  squeezing  their  lids  together,  to  bring  them 
into  contact. 

The  evil  consequences  of  lagophthalmus  depend  upon  the  harm 
which  the  eyeball  suffers  from  being  insufficiently  covered.  What 
part  of  the  eyeball  is  it  that  remains  uncovered  by  the  lids  in  lagoph¬ 
thalmus?  If  we  tell  a  patient  with  lagophthalmus  of  slight  degree  to 
shut  his  lids  lightly  together,  we  see  that  the  borders  of  the  lids  remain 
separated  some  millimetres  from  each  other,  and  that  between  them 
there  lies  the  part  of  the  sclera  that  is  below  the  cornea,  but  not  the 
cornea  itself.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  at  the  same  time  that  the 
lids  are  shut  the  eye  is  turned  upward,  so  that  the  cornea  is  concealed 
beneath  the  upper  lid.  The  same  is  the  case  during  sleep.  Hence  the 
only  part  of  the  conjunctiva  sclerae  that  is  constantly  exposed  to  the 
air  is  that  situated  below  the  cornea.  As  a  result  of  this  exposure  it  is 
injected,  and  the  patient  suffers  from  the  symptomsiof  a  chronic  con¬ 
junctival  catarrh.  In  the  higher  degrees  of  lagonlfiralmus  the  cornea, 
too,  is  seen  to  lie  in  the  slit  which  remains  oriJw)K  when  the  lids  are 
closed  together ;  and,  because  the  cornea  i^Qvrned  upward,  it  is  the 
lower  part  of  it  that  is  seen.  LagophtMrous  but  seldom  reaches  a 
degree  such  that  the  cornea  remains  c<^Mletely  uncovered. 

The  cornea  may  suffer  in  two^\^^  from  being  covered  insuffi¬ 
ciently  :  either  it  dries  up  where^^Tuis  constantly  exposed  to  the  air, 
and,  the  dried  portions  becom^rf^  necrotic,  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo 
ensues  (see  page  174) ;  or  the  cornea  protects  itself  against  the  ex¬ 
posure  by  a  change  in  i^sSpithelium  which  becomes  thicker  and 
epidermoid,  so  that  the(^eper  layers  of  the  cornea  are  preserved  from 
desiccation  (xerosis /r^the  cornea,  see  page  120).  But  as  opacity  both 
of  the  ep i th eli u m/aniM"> f  the  cornea  itself  is  associated  with  this  process, 
the  sight  is  ^tharefey  prejudiced.  In  any  case,  therefore,  vision  is  en¬ 
dangered  in^jgophthalmus  if  the  latter  is  so  considerable  that  the 
- lea  is^^ionger  sufficiently  covered.  Another  result  of  lagophthal- 

;  i^ejv|phora,  since  complete  closure  of  the  lids  is  requisite  for  the 

rm^onduction  of  tears  into  the  nose. 


i.  e.,  hare’s  eye,  from  \ayd)sy  hare,  because  it  was  believed  that  hares  sleep  with 
:  eyes  open. 
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The  causes  of  lagophthalmus  are  :  1.  Narrowing  of  the  lids.  This 
is  in  most  cases  caused  by  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  lids 
in  consequence  of  burns,  ulcers  (particularly  lupus),  operations,  etc. 
Less  frequent  are  the  cases  of  congenital  narrowness  of  the  lids.  These 
are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  palpebral  fissure  still  remains 
open  a  distance  of  some  millimetres  when  the  lids  are  shut  lightly 
together,  and  that,  nevertheless,  no  signs  whatever  are  present  of  loss 
of  the  skin  of  the  lids  under  the  form  of  cicatrices.  There  often  exist 
in  these  cases  the  symptoms  of  a  chronic  blepharitis  ulcerosa.  2. 
Ectropion.  3.  Paralysis  of  the  orbicularis.  In  this  case  it  is  mainly 
the  lower  lid  that  is  accountable  for  the  lagophthalmus,  it  not  being 
raised  when  the  eyes  are  closed.  4.  Constant  patency  of  the  eyes, 
occurring  in  persons  who  are  very  ill  or  who  are  unconscious,  and  due 
to  a  reduction  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  cornea,  so  that  the  reflex  acts 
of  winking  and  of  shutting  the  eyes  are  no  longer  initiated.  5.  En¬ 
largement  or  protrusion  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  lids,  in  spite  of  being 
normal  in  size  and  mobility,  are  unable  to  cover  it  completely.  In  this 
connection  particular  mention  must  be  made  of  Basedow’s  disease,  in 
which  the  lagophthalmus  is  bilateral,  so  that  bilateral  blindness  some¬ 
times  occurs  as  a  result  of  it. 

The  treatment  of  lagophthalmus  consists  first  of  all  in  regarding 
the  causal  indication — i.  e.,  in  the  removal  of  those  conditions  which 
prevent  the  complete  closure  of  the  lids.  Under  this  head  belong  the 
remedying  of  contraction  of  the  lids  by  means  of  blepharoplasty,  the 
cure  of  ectropion,  the  treatment  of  facial  paralysis,  etc.  XjVtil  we  have 
succeeded  in  doing  away  with  the  lagophthalmus  itself*!^  which  often 
quite  a  long  time  is  required,  the  eye  must  be  protqft&d  from  the  evil 
consequences  of  the  disease.  This  is  accomplishgffNoy  closing  the  pal¬ 
pebral  fissure  artificially  with  a  bandage.  RqOhis  purpose  we  first 
bring  the  borders  of  the  lids  into  perfect  a$tf©ition,  and  keep  them  so 
by  strips  of  sticking  plaster  which  are  keened  vertically  across  the 
lids;  over  this  is  applied  an  ordinary  jffotective  bandage  with  dry  cot¬ 
ton.  In  the  lighter  cases  it  is  sufficiem  to  apply  this  bandage  only  at 
night,  since  then  the  danger  of  deqfephtion  of  the  cornea  is  the  greatest, 
and  during  the  day  the  act  qf  gmyng  suffices  to  keep  the  cornea  moist. 
But  in  the  higher  degrees  dOjjTgophthalmus,  or  in  cases  in  which  the 
cornea  is  already  attacked, Ota  bandage  must  be  worn  constantly.  In 
those  cases  in  which  the^emioval  of  the  cause  of  the  lagophthalmus  is 
impossible,  or  is  lik<  require  a  very  long  time  (as,  for  example,  in 
the  cure  of  a  cas^^r  Basedow’s  disease),  it  would  be  disagreeable  for 
the  patient  tq^k^  to  wear  a  bandage  for  so  long  a  time — a  year  or  so. 
For  these  d^^M;arsorrhaphy  (see  section  on  Operations,  §  169)  is  ad¬ 
visable.  this  the  palpebral  fissure  is  abbreviated  and  the  borders 
of  theNjjc^  k  re  brought  nearer  each  other,  so  that  the  closure  of  the 
eyes^sL  facilitated. 
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If  we  except  the  rare  cases  of  extreme  smallness  of  the  lids  that  are  observed  in 
monsters  and  constitute  microblepharia,  congenital  narrowness  of  the  lids  does  not 
usually  reach  any  considerable  degree.  The  palpebral  fissure,  when  the  lids  are 
closed  lightly,  gapes  a  few  millimetres,  so  that  a  narrow  line  of  sclera  (but  not  the 
cornea)  is  visible  in  it.  Another  sign  of  congenital  narrowness  of  the  lids  is  that 
such  people  sleep  with  the  eyes  not  perfectly  shut.  This,  to  be  sure,  also  occurs  in 
persons  with  normal  lids.  I  have,  in  fact,  found  that  the  peculiarity  of  sleeping 
with  the  eyes  half  open  is  hereditary  in  many  families.  But  in  this  case  the  indi¬ 
vidual  concerned  will,  when  told  to  close  the  lids  gently  together,  do  it  properly 
and  perfectly,  while  the  man  whose  lids  are  too  short  effects  their  closure  only  by 
screwing  them  up  tight.  The  measurement  of  the  lids  affords  more  exact  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  their  relations  as  to  size.  This  measurement  can  only  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  upper  lid,  because  the  lower  lid  has  no  sharp  boundary  line  separat¬ 
ing  it  from  the  cheek.  The  measure  is  taken  in  the  following  way :  First,  the 
altitude  of  the  upper  lid — i.  e.,  the  vertical  distance  between  its  free  border  and  the 
center  of  the  eyebrow — is  measured  with  the  lids  gently  closed.  Then  the  vertical 
extent  of  the  shin  of  the  lid  when  its  folds  are  smoothed  out  is  measured.  For  this 
purpose  we  grasp  the  lid  by  the  cilia  and  put  it  moderately  upon  the  stretch,  and 
then  again  determine  the  distance  between  the  border  of  the  lid  and  the  eyebrow. 
The  altitude  of  the  lid  gives  a  measure  of  the  area  that  has  to  be  covered  by  the 
upper  lid  ;  the  extent  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  gives  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  skin 
available  for  this  purpose.  Upon  the  relation  between  the  two,  therefore,  depends 
the  completeness  with  which  the  lid  can  be  shut.  I  have  found  by  numerous  meas¬ 
urements  that  in  adults  the  vertical  extent  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  must  have  an 
amount  at  least  one  half  greater  than  that  of  the  altitude  of  the  lid  fora  complete 
closure  of  the  lids  to  be  possible  without  undue  effort.  If  the  extent  of  the  skin  of 
the  lid  falls  below  an  amount  one  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  altitude 
of  the  lid,  there  is  lagophthalmus.  The  consequences  of  this  are  chiefly  manifested 
in  epiphora,  and  as  a  result  of  this  in  blepharitis  ulcerosa,  ^fcah  cases  are  hence 
ordinarily  regarded  as  old  cases  of  blepharitis,  and  the  n^gwifess  of  the  lids  is 
either  altogether  overlooked  or  is  considered  to  be  the^^hlt  of  the  blepharitis. 
Small  losses  of  integument,  with  consequent  cicatri<j£^Ho  indeed  develop  in  the 
course  of  this  blepharitis  from  suppuration  of  thegl^yis  of  Zeiss  ;  but  they  are  too 
inconsiderable  to  account  for  the  marked  narrows®^ of  the  lids,  and  this,  therefore, 
if  no  other  cause  for  it  can  be  found,  must  ja^&^ded  as  congenital.  This  condi¬ 
tion  is  incurable.  An  amelioration  of  the  ti^JIles  suffered  is  obtained  by  dressing 
the  eyes  overnight  with  an  ointment  ofMnte  precipitate  smeared  upon  linen;  in 
this  way  the  accompanying  blepharitlQs  kept  within  bounds.  I  have  seen  but 
few  cases  in  which  the  congenital  rf^krowness  of  the  lids  was  considerable  enough 

'orfNfcsJ  that  an  operative  procedure  (tarsorrhaphy) 


for  the  cornea  to  suffer  harm  fr< 
was  required. 


V.  Diseases  of  the  Palpebral  Muscles. 


-Sr 


1.  Orbicularis. 


113.  of  the  Orbicularis  ( Blepharospasm  *).  This  mani¬ 

fests  it^o^Ky  the  screwing  of  the  lids  tightly  together.  It  is  either  an 
accompanying  symptom  of  other  eye  diseases  (symptomatic  blepharo- 
s or  it  forms  a  disease  by  itself  (essential  blepharospasm). 


*  From  PAltyapov,  lid,  and  tnrau ,  to  draw  tight. 
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Symptomatic  blepharospasm  accompanies  all  irritative  states  of  the 
eye,  and  is  hence  found  in  conjunction  with  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  conjunctival  sac,  with  trichiasis,  with  the  most  various 
forms  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  etc.  The  violence  of  the  blepharo¬ 
spasm  is  b'y  no  means  in  direct  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  eye,  so  that  no  sort  of  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it  with 
respect  to  the  violence  or  the  duration  of  the  ocular  affection  that  lies 
at  the  root  of  it.  It  often  renders  the  examination  of  the  eye  extremely 
difficult.  Blepharospasm  is  usually  most  violent  and  most  obstinate  in 
conjunctivitis  eczematosa.  It  reacts  unfavorably  upon  the  eye  trouble ; 
moreover,  it  often  leads  to  oedema  of  the  lids,  to  blepharophimosis,  and 
to  spastic  ectropion  and  entropion.  The  treatment  of  symptomatic 
blepharospasm  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  ocular  disease  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  it  (cf.  page  101). 

Essential  blepharospasm  is  distinguished  from  the  symptomatic 
variety  by  the  fact  that  in  it  the  eyes  themselves  are  found  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  normal.  In  young  persons,  particularly  of  the  female  sex,  it 
manifests  itself  by  the  eyes  suddenly  shutting  up  and  then  remaining 
closed  as  if  in  sleep  ( blepharospasmus  hystericus).  In  elderly  people 
blepharospasm  ( blepharospasmus  senilis )  appears  either  under  the 
form  of  clonic  spasms — i.  e.,  continual  winking  (nictitatio  *) — or  as  a 
tonic  spasm  by  which  the  eyes  are  kept  tightly  closed  all  the  time. 
Essential  blepharospasm  is  extremely  annoying  to  the  patient;  indeed, 
in  severe  cases  it  has,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  almost  the  same  results 


*  From  nictare ,  to  wink. 
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the  course  of  the  nerve  fibers  extending  from  the  cortex  of  the  brain  to 
the  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve  ;  in  the  second  case  it  is  located  in  the 
nerve  trunk  itself.  Central  paralyses  of  the  facial  nerve  chiefly  affect 
its  oral  branches,  while  the  orbicularis  is  usually  normal.  Hence,  in  a 
paralysis  of  this  muscle  we  have  ordinarily  to  do  with  a  peripheral 
lesion  of  the  nerve.  Most  frequently  we  have  to  deal  with  a  so-called 
rheumatic  paralysis;  but  the  paralysis  may  also  be  caused  by  injury 
(particularly  by  operations  in  the  region  of  the  parotid  gland),  by  an 
otitis  media,  by  tumors,  and  by  syphilis.  The  rheumatic  paralyses  of 
the  orbicularis  give  a  favorable  prognosis,  but  even  in  them  several 
months  are  required  before  the  cure  takes  place.  The  treatment  must 
first  of  all  endeavor  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  paralysis.  Sympto¬ 
matic  treatment  consists  mainly  in  the  application  of  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent,  both  constant  and  induced.  As  long  as  the  closure  of  the  lids 
is  imperfectly  performed,  the  palpebral  fissure  must  be  kept  closed  by 
a  bandage  (see  Lagophthaimus),  to  prevent  the  development  of  ectro¬ 
pion  and  of  keratitis.  In  the  severe  cases  the  bandage  must  be  worn 
constantly  ;  in  the  light  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  apply  it  at  night  only.  If 
the  paralysis  proves  to  be  incurable,  tarsorraphy  is  indicated  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  closure  of  the  lids. 

Levator  Palpebrce  Superioris. 

Paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris  manifests  itself  by  a 
drooping  of  the  upper  lid  ( ptosis  *).  All  degrees  of  ptosis  occur,  from 
a  just  noticeable  depression  of  the  upper  lid,  to  a  f^apse  of  it  so 
complete  that  it  hangs  down  quite  relaxed  and  derpyPof  wrinkles,  and 
covers  the  whole  eyeball.  The  higher  degree^-Qvptosis,  in  which  the 
lid  hangs  down  in  front  of  the  pupil,  int^r^^with  vision,  unless  the 
patient  lifts  up  the  lid  with  his  finger,  o^SJess  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  draw  it  up  sufficiently  by  a  forced^a^ii  of  the  frontalis  muscle. 
By  the  contraction  of  the  latter  th^J/o^nead  is  wrinkled  and  the  skin 
over  it  is  thus  contracted,  so  that  0'  yebrows  and  indirectly  the  upper 
lid  as  well  are  elevated.  But  $pjce  this  elevation  is  not  sufficient,  the 
patient  is  in  addition  compel^vto  throw  his  head  back,  because  then 
in  looking  forward  the  <^^’<rdirected  down,  and  thus  the  pupils  get 
to  lie  in  the  palpebral  .0>re.  even  though  lowered.  The  wrinkled  fore¬ 
head,  updrawn  eyebfoW  and  backward  pose  of  the  head  are  character¬ 
istic  of  persons  ^wi4h  bilateral  ptosis. 

Ptosis  is  eiti&cacquired  or  congenital  in  its  occurrence.  Acquired 
ptosis  may,  totalised  by  a  lesion  either  of  the  muscle  itself  or  of  the 
nerve  sms^i^hig  it.  The  former  condition  is  most  frequently  due  to 
iujuri&s. vThe  nerve  supplying  the  levator  is  a  branch  of  the  oculo- 
mqW^erve,  and  hence  ptosis  is  often  found  in  conjunction  with  paral- 
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ysis  of  other  muscles  supplied  by  the  oculo-motor  nerve.  The  cases  of 
isolated  ptosis  without  any  other  signs  of  oculo-motor  paralysis  are 
caused  mainly  by  central  disease. 

In  congenital  ptosis  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris  is  found  to  be 
either  deficiently  developed  or  entirely  absent,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  partial  degeneration  of  the  oculo-motor  nucleus.  In  contra¬ 
distinction  to  acquired  ptosis,  which  usually  affects  only  one  eye,  con¬ 
genital  ptosis  is  generally  bilateral.  Not  infrequently  is  it  transmitted 
by  inheritance  through  several  generations. 

As  regards  the  treatment ,  our  endeavor  should  be,  in  acquired  ptosis, 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  and  remove  it  by  suitable  meas¬ 
ures.  But  if  we  have  to  do  with  a  ptosis  which  has  already  become 
inveterate,  or  if  it  is  congenital,  an  improvement  of  the  condition  can 
be  obtained  only  by  way  of  an  operation  (see  section  on  Operations, 
§  172). 


Essential  Blepharospasm. — In  hysterical  blepharospasm  both  eyes  shut  up 
suddenly  and  usually  without  any  known  cause.  It  may  take  some  hours,  but  it 
may  also  take  days  and  even  months,  before  the  eyes  open  again,  which  they  do, 
and  just  as  suddenly.  Such  attacks  may  be  repeated  quite  often,  and  may  also 
vary  greatly  in  their  duration.  The  spasm  almost  always  affects  both  eyes ;  once 
only  have  I  seen  a  unilateral  hysterical  blepharospasm.  Other  symptoms  of  hys¬ 
teria  are  often  present  coincidently  with  the  blepharospasm.  In  a  young  girl  who 
suffered  with  blepharospasm  of  this  sort,  and  whom  I  had  already  treated  in  vain 
with  different  remedies,  I  was  finally  successful  in  relieving  the  blepharospasm  by 
means  of  a  single  instillation  of  cocaine ;  but  a  few  minutes  after  the  girl  had 
opened  her  eyes  both  legs  became  paralyzed,  and  remained  so  for  s»H^al  days. 

In  the  examination  of  patients  with  hysterical  blepharospasm^^s  cnten  possible 
to  find  so-called  pressure  points — i.  eM  portions  of  the  body  u^^which  we  simply 
have  to  press  for  the  eyes  to  open  as  if  by  magic  (Von  Grae^^Mn  the  majority  of 
cases  the  pressure  points  lie  in  the  region  supplied  by  the^?^feminus.  as  at  the  point 
of  exit  of  the  supra-orbital  and  infra-orbital  nerves  abAJupper  and  lower  margins 
of  the  orbit.  But  often  these  points  are  more  djfflvkjj  to  find,  being  situated,  for 
example,  in  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  the  moutlWwVggrthere  are  carious  teeth),  or  the 
throat ;  sometimes  the  pressure  points  are  noO^und  in  the  region  supplied  by  the 
branches  of  the  trigeminus  at  all.  Thus  case^^ur  in  which  the  blepharospasm  can 
be  made  to  disappear  by  pressure  upon  o^jof  the  costal  cartilages  or  the  vertebrae, 
or  upon  some  spot  of  the  arm  or  l^g^tc.  Often  the  patient  himself  calls  the 
physician’s  attention  to  the  posii  pressure  points,  the  knowledge  of  which 

he  has  already  utilized  for  his^^a  relief.  The  most  frequent  cases  are  those  in 
which  the  patient  allays  t^ 
sure  which  acts  upon  the  1 
hat  with  a  stiff  crown+wJJJfcdi  they  press  down  hard  upon  their  face ;  girls  tie  a  rib¬ 
bon  tight  about  theiyi&%m  But  as  soon  as  the  pressure  ceases — e.  g.,  by  taking  off 
the  hat — the  eyes/smi?  together  again.  In  many  cases  the  diversion  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  ti^rt&vsu dices  to  temporarily  relieve  the  blepharospasm. 

The  forri^yhysterical  blepharospasm,  in  which  the  eyes  remain  quietly  closed 
without  ant  apparent  spasm,  present  a  great  similarity  to  ptosis.  We  can,  how¬ 
ever,  r^irfWjVrecognize  it  to  be  a  spasm  if  we  try  to  open  the  eye  by  lifting  the 
uppjrliNv  for  we  then  feel  the  resistance  that  the  orbicularis  offers  to  the  opening 
oftC^feye.  As  indicative  of  the  contraction  of  this  muscle,  we  see  that  the  skin 
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of  the  forehead  is  thrown  into  vertical  wrinkles,  and  that  the  eyebrows  are  lower 
than  usual.  In  ptosis  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the 
frontalis,  shows  horizontal  wrinkles,  and  the  eyebrows  are  higher  than  usual.  In 
the  normal  state  the  situation  of  the  eyebrows  corresponds  to  the  upper  margin  of 
the  orbit. 

Senile  blepharospasm  is  often  only  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  general  spasm 
of  the  face  (tic  convulsif).  Of  the  two  forms  of  this  spasm  the  clonic  variety  is  the 
less  disagreeable  for  the  patient,  because  sight  is  but  little  interfered  with  by  the 
constant  winking.  In  tonic  spasm  the  eyes  shut  suddenly  and  remain  spasmodic¬ 
ally  closed  for  some  minutes.  If  the  patient  is  attacked  by  this  spasm  in  a  crowd, 
or  while  crossing  the  street,  or  under  other  such  like  conditions,  he  is  helpless  and 
exposed  to  the  likelihood  of  an  accident.  In  senile  blepharospasm,  too,  there  are 
frequently  pressure  points  which  influence  the  spasm. 

Just  a&  the  normal  act  of  winking  is  set  up  in  a  reflex  way  by  irritation  of 
the  terminal  extremities  of  the  trigeminus  upon  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  so, 
too,  blepharospasm  is  in  most  cases  of  reflex  nature.  This  is  beyond  doubt  the 
case  in  symptomatic  blepharospasm,  in  which  the  irritation  of  the  trigeminus 
due  to  a  foreign  body,  to  inflammation,  etc.,  is  obvious,  But  besides  this,  a  reflex 
action  starting  from  the  trigeminus  must  be  assumed  to  exist  in  the  majority  of 
cases  of  essential  blepharospasm  also.  A  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  pressure 
upon  the  branches  of  the  trigeminus  so  often  abrogates  the  blepharospasm,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  the  pressure  points  themselves  are  frequently  sensitive  to 
pressure.  Treatment  has  therefore  the  greatest  prospect  of  success  in  those  cases 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  find  pressure  points,  as  then  we  can  attack  directly  the 
starting  point  of  the  reflex  action.  This  is  done  by  applying  the  galvanic  current 
to  the  pressure  points,  or  by  injecting  morphine  at  these  spots.  In  a  girl  in  whom 
pressure  upon  the  vortex  relieved  the  blepharospasm  the  inunction,  several  times 
repeated,  of  an  ointment  (veratrine  ointment)  upon  this  spot  sufficed  to  do  awav 
with  the  spasm.  If  no  pressure  points  are  discoverable,  we  mu^think  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  eyeball  itself  as  a  source  of  the  reflex  action.  We^&Tt^y  to  render  this 
insensitive  by  cocaine,  or  we  may  apply  the  galvanic  currerfpSnhe  closed  lids.  In 
addition  we  employ  the  remedies  that  are  used  against  n^V&es  in  general.  In  one 
case  of  senile  blepharospasm,  in  which  everything  alA^tad  proved  futile,  the  re¬ 
peated  application  of  the  moxa  behind  both  ears^^aited  a  permanent  cure.  In 
the  most  obstinate  cases  we  may  proceed  to  stmtcO^To  resect  those  branches  of  the 
trigeminus  from  which  the  reflex  starts.  &re^c»ing  of  the  trunk  of  the  facial 
nerve  has  also  been  performed  quite  often, ^ltESugh  the  results  on  the  whole  have 
not  been  very  satisfactory.  It  is  only  | 
remedies  will  be  adventured  upon,  as^hy 
of  itself  in  the  course  of  time. 

Children  of  an  age  from  eigh^M)fteen  years  are  frequently  brought  by  their 
parents  to  the  physician  on  <Afl£fit  of  a  habit  of  continual  winking.  This  hap¬ 
pens  not  infrequently  durin^Tyfe  occurrence  of  a  slight  conjunctivitis,  and  keeps  on 
independently  after  the^at^r  has  been  relieved.  For  the  most  part,  in  this  case 
we  have  to  deal  with  raster  anaemic  and  nervous  children.  This  affection — fre¬ 
quently  attributedN^padness  by  the  parents— usually  passes  off  of  itself  after 
some  time. 

Repeat e&$}Kuary  contractions  of  single  bundles  of  the  orbicularis,  which 
are  appre^M^by  the  patients  themselves,  occur  very  frequently  in  perfectly 
healthy  nereis  with  normal  eyes.  No  sort  of  significance  is  to  be  attributed 
to  thennA 

^  Congenital  ptosis  is  frequently  found  in  conjunction  with  other  con- 

anomalies.  Among  the  latter  are  an  inability  to  look  up,  accounted  for 
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by  a  deficient  development  or  actual  absence  of  the  superior  rectus  (Steinheim) ; 
also  epicanthus  (§  116). 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  upper  lid  droops  somewhat  owing  to  congenital 
ptosis,  but  rises  when  the  mouth  is  opened  or  lateral  movements  of  the  lower  jaw 
are  made.  The  same  connection  between  movements  of  the  upper  lid  and  of  the 
lower  jaw  has  been  at  times  observed  without  any  coexisting  ptosis. 

In  acquired  ptosis  a  similar  sympathetic  movement  of  the  lid,  and  one  that  in 
this  instance  occurs  conjointly  with  movements  of  the  eyeball,  is  observed  not 
infrequently.  This  is  found  in  cases  of  oculo-motor  paralysis  of  central  origin, 
and  it  takes  place  in  the  following  way :  The  ptosis  attains  its  highest  pitch  in 
abduction  of  the  eye ;  while  in  adduction  (or  in  the  attempt  at  adduction  if  the  in¬ 
ternal  rectus  is  completely  paralyzed),  it  diminishes,  or  disappears  altogether,  or 
even  at  times  is  converted  into  the  opposed  condition,  so  that  the  upper  lid  rises 
abnormally  high. 

There  is  a  sort  of  ptosis  that  develops  without  known  cause  in  women  of  middle 
age.  It  is  always  bilateral,  and  sets  in  so  gradually  that  not  till  after  a  series  of 
years  is  it  pronounced  enough  to  cause  any  considerable  interference  with  vision. 
In  these  cases  it  is  not  a  paralysis  of  the  nerve,  but  a  primary  atrophy  of  muscle 
itself  that  is  present  (ptosis  myopathica). 

The  name  of  ptosis  is  incorrectly  used  for  conditions  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  an  affection  of  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris— e.  g.,  when  the  upper  lid  droops 
because  it  has  become  heavier  in  consequence  of  thickening  due  to  trachoma,  new 
growths,  etc.  So  also  the  ptosis  adiposa  of  Siehel,  which  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  covering  fold  of  the  upper  lid  is  of  unusual  size,  so  as  to  hang  down  over  the 
free  border  of  the  lid  in  the  region  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  does  not  belong  under 
the  head  of  ptosis  proper.  It  was  formerly  assumed  that  this  enlargement  was 
caused  by  an  excessive  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  covering  fold,  for  which  reason 
the  name  of  ptosis  adiposa  was  given  to  it.  Its  true  cause,  however,  is  that  the 
bands  of  fascia  connecting  the  skin  with  the  tendon  of  the  levator^X  Fig.  160)  and 
with  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit  are  not  rigid  enough ;  con^jncnJly  the  skin  is 
not  properly  drawn  up  when  the  lid  is  raised,  but  hangs  down  form  of  a  flabby 

pouch  (Hotz). 

A  condition  differing  from  ptosis  adiposa  is  blepharoclmbvsis  (x^Acuns,  relaxation). 
In  this  the  skin  of  the  upper  lid  becomes  so  thin^gKit  lies  in  countless  little 
wrinkles,  and  looks  like  rumpled  tissue  paper.  M»«ira^er,  owing  to  the  dilatation  of 
numerous  small  superficial  veins,  it  acquires  a  fedlp^earance.  In  consequence  of 
its  relaxation  and  the  looseness  of  its  attach  nJ^ntit  hangs  down  like  a  pouch  ;  while 
the  border. of  the  lid  itself  is  scarcely  lov^^uian  usual.  This  change  occurs  in 
cases  in  which  there  have  been  frequenWntecedent  cedematous  swellings  of  the  lid 
(e.  g.,  it  occurs  after  recurrent  neurc^Kedema  of  the  lid,  see  page  524),  as  a  result 
of  which  the  skin  is  stretched  and/ra^/ts  elasticity. 

Except  for  the  disfigureme^^Tey  cause,  neither  ptosis  adiposa  nor  blepharo- 
chalasis  entails  any  disagim^i^^symptoms.  They  can  be  removed  by  simple  abla¬ 
tion  of  the  excess  of  skin,  {r\^s  may  attach  the  skin  to  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus 
by  Hotz’s  operation,  anckthus  prevent  its  drooping  (see  section  on  Operations,  §  167). 

Both  paralysis  aralapasm  are  also  observed  in  the  unstriated  levator  or  mus- 
culus  tarsalis  sujytejr  of  Muller.  Paralysis  of  this  muscie  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
that  variety  o^fGfft  ptosis  which  belongs  to  the  group  of  symptoms  induced  by 
paralysis  of^^Jym pathetic  (see  page  333).  Spasm  of  the  muscle,  manifested  by 
drawing  u*>  oVthe  upper  lid  and  dilatation  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  can  be  excited 
artifimaj^sby  the  instillation  of  cocaine.  Moreover,  according  to  some,  the  elevated 
\lf  The  upper  lid  in  Basedow’s  disease  is  caused  by  a  spasm  of  Muller's 
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VI.  Injuries  of  the  Lids. 

114.  Injuries  of  the  lids  of  all  kinds,  including  simple  contusions, 
incised,  lacerated,  and  contused  wounds,  burns  by  heat  or  caustics,  etc., 
are  very  frequent.  A  peculiarity  of  these  injuries  that  needs  to  be 
emphasized  is  that,  because  of  the  great  elasticity  of  the  skin  of  the 
lids  and  their  loose  attachment  to  the  subjacent  parts,  both  ecchymosis 
and  oedema  in  the  injured  lids  are  usually  much  more  considerable  than 
after  a  similar  injury  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Accordingly,  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  frightened  merely  by  the  great  swelling  and 
bluish-black  discoloration  of  the  lids,  as  these  appearances  are  often 
enough  produced  by  comparatively  slight  contusions.  On  the  contrary, 
the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  should  not  be  pronounced  until  after  a 
careful  examination.  In  this,  three  points  are  chiefly  to  be  considered  : 
solutions  of  continuity  of  the  skin  of  the  lids,  injury  to  the  subjacent 
bones,  and  injury  of  the  eyeball. 

Solutions  of  continuity  of  the  shin  of  the  lids  present  a  varying 
aspect  according  to  their  direction.  Those  which  run  horizontally— 
i.  e.,  parallel  to  the  line  of  fibers  of  the  orbicularis — gape  but  little,  so 
that  the  lips  of  the  wound  often  lie  in  apposition  spontaneously.  But 
if  the  cut  or  rent  runs  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  fibers  of  the 
orbicularis,  the  wound  gapes  widely  in  consequence  of  the  retraction  of 
the  divided  bundles  of  the  muscle.  Consequently,  the  cicatrices  after 
horizontal  wounds  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  are  scarcely u visible,  while 
those  after  vertical  incisions  are  conspicuous  and  di^fWiWLng.  Hence, 
in  operations  upon  the  lids  the  rule*  is  laid  downrSmt  all  incisions 
should,  wherever  possible,  be  made  parallel  to  thAjfmrse  of  the  fibers 
of  the  orbicularis.  The  worst  wounds  are  thcSb-  which  sever  the  lid 
in  a  vertical  direction  through  its  entire  i^Mniess.  If  these  do  not 
unite  by  first  intention,  there  remains  afTiwentation  of  the  border  of 
the  lid,  or  even  a  deep  triangular  iitaisten  in  it  (coloboma  palpebrae 
traumaticum).  By  this  the  completeVtosure  of  the  lid  is  rendered  im¬ 
possible,  so  that,  in  addition  to  tl^disngu remen t,  a  permanent  epijehora 
results  from  the  injury. 

The  presence  of  an  ijm^fcrf  the  subjacent  hone  is  determined  by 
palpating  the  margin  of  i^brbit  with  the  finger  through  the  swollen 
lid.  A  fracture  of  th^oJmtal  margin  is  manifested  by  unevenness  and 
special  sensitivenes&jib^some  spot,  symptoms  to  which  in  many  cases 
is  added  distincji>c»3pitation.  A  certain  sign  of  injury  of  the  bone  is 
emphysema  of  JQeJicls.  This  consists  in  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
cellular  tk&j^beneath  the  skin  of  the  lid.  The  lids  then  have  a  pe¬ 
culiar  sof^^eling  like  a  feather  bed,  and  at  the  same  time  we  get  in 
the  pabq4ing  finger  a  sense  of  crepitation  due  to  the  displacement  of 
hi^Joi  air  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  The  air  comes  from 
►avities  surrounding  the  orbit — the  nasal  fossae,  the  ethmoid  cavi- 
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ties,  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  Its  presence  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  lids  hence  presupposes  some  ab¬ 
normal  communication  between  the  latter  and  these  cavities,  such 
as  can  only  have  originated  through  a  fracture  of  the  bone.  When 
then,  by  blowing  the  nose,  straining,  and  coughing,  the  air  in  the 
nose  and  its  accessory  cavities  is  put  under  greater  pressure,  it  is 
forced  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  thus  emphysema  is 
produced. 

An  added  significance  is  imparted  to  wounds  of  the  lids  from  the 
fact  that  by  their  mutilation  the  eye  itself  may  be  exposed  to  danger. 
Through  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  lids,  or  the  formation  of  fissures 
in  them,  lagophthalmus  and  consequently  inflammation  of  the  cornea 
may  be  set  up. 

The  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  lids  is  carried  on  according  to  gen¬ 
eral  surgical  rules.  In  simple  ecchymosis  we  apply  cold  compresses 
with  lead  water.  In  emphysema  of  the  lids  the  air  contained  in  the 
tissues  usually  undergoes  resorption  without  causing  any  ill  results. 
To  accelerate  resorption  a  compressing  bandage  is  indicated ;  at  the 
same  time  the  patient  must  avoid  straining,  blowing  the  nose,  etc.,  in 
order  not  to  drive  fresh  charges  of  air  into  the  tissue.  Recent  wounds, 
the  edges  of  which  are  not  too  greatly  contused,  are  best  united  at  once 
by  sutures.  In  wounds  the  edges  of  which  are  destroyed  by  contusion 
and  the  like,  we  apply  an  antiseptic  dressing  and  wait  for  the  necrotic 
portions  to  be  cast  of t  The  same  rule  holds  good  for  bairns  and  in¬ 
juries  caused  by  caustic  substances.  After  the  elirrm^fcNjn  of  those 
portions  of  the  skin  that  have  been  destroyed,  granukjftkg  raw  surfaces 
are  presented  to  view  which  cicatrize  over  and  thusjma  to  a  contraction 
of  the  lids.  To  combat  this,  we  proceed  precisefavte  nas  been  laid  down 
for  the  treatment  of  destruction  of  the  skin  /feSCmflammation  (see  page 
522). 

Ecchymoses  are  usually  pretty  sharply^&ited  at  a  line  corresponding  to  the 
margin  of  the  orbit,  because  the  skin  is  att&elJed  to  this  by  rigid  connective  tissue 
which  prevents  the  further  advance  oj  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blood 
not  infrequently  travels  beneath  thej^fcn  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  over  to  the 
other  side.  An  ecchymosis  is  t^tovr^ufm  in  the  lids  of  the  other  eye  also.  As  the 
skin  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  »^V*s  thick,  it  frequently  does  not  permit  the  blood 


to  be  seen  through  it,  so  t| 
sis  of  one  eye  with  that  ol 
that  the  injury  had 


"do  not  notice  the  bridge  connecting  the  ecchymo- 
Jther.  We  might  then  easily  be  induced  to  believe 
2d  the  other  eye  also,  a  thing  which,  however,  can  be  ex¬ 


cluded  with  certainM^fe  many  cases — e.  g.,  when  sugillation  of  the  lids  of  one  side 
sets  in  after  er^iajt^ron  of  the  other  eye. 

A  simila^N^Vation  of  extravasated  blood  is  observed  in  fractures  of  the  base 
of  the  slculf^S^a  blood  oozes  forward  from  the  site  of  the  fracture  and  travels 
along  th^Jloor  of  the  orbit.  It  then  makes  its  appearance  some  time  after  the 
injur^TV%  the  form  of  an  ecchymosis  in  the  lower  part  of  the  conjunctiva  of 
th^welBall,  and  also  on  the  lower  lid  close  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  particu- 
n  the  region  of  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  This  symptom,  although  it 
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is  not  present  in  all  cases,  is  of  great  importance  for  the  diagnosis  of  fractures 
of  the  base. 

Spontaneous  ecchyinoses  sometimes  occur  in  the  lids,  in  the  same  way  as 
they  do  in  the  conjunctiva,  from  violent  straining,  excessive  coughing,  and 
the  like. 

Extravasations  of  blood  into  the  lids,  instead  of  disappearing  by  resorption, 
may  go  on  to  suppuration,  so  that  an  abscess  of  the  lids  develops.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  to  be  apprehended  when  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  solution  of  conti¬ 
nuity  of  the  skin  of  the  lids,  through  which  infectious  germs  may  penetrate  into 
their  tissue. 

Emphysema  of  the  lids  occurs  quite  frequently,  even  when  no  evidence  of 
fracture  is  found  upon  palpation  of  the  orbital  margin.  The  experiments  of 
Walser  have  shown  that  in  these  cases  the  fracture  affects  the  lamina  papyracea 
of  the  ethmoid  bone.  The  way  in  which  this  is  produced  is  that  the  entire  con¬ 
tents  of  the  orbit  are  forced  back  by  the  blow  that  affects  the  region  of  the  eye,  and 
the  portion  in  question  of  the  bony  wall,  which  here  is  so  thin,  is  pushed  in.  Again, 
a  force  making  its  way  in  between  the  eyeball  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit  and 
squeezing  the  eyeball  against  the  inner  orbital  wall  may  have  the  same  result. 


VII.  Tumors  of  the  Lids. 


115.  (a)  Benign  Tumors. — Xanthelasma*  is  a  flat  tumor  of  a  dirty 
sulphur-yellow  color  and  projecting  but  little  above  the  skin  of  the  lid. 
It  is  found  most  frequently  on  the  upper  and  lower  lids  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye;  in  this  situation  the  tumors  are 
often  located  symmetrically  on  the  two  sides  of  the  eye,  like  the  yellow 
spots  above  the  eyes  of  the  dachshund.  Xanthelasmata  olcur  in  elderly 
persons,  particularly  of  the  female  sex.  They  gro\^(erj  slowly,  and 
have  no  bad  result  besides  the  disfigurement  the1'  im  e,  which,  more¬ 
over,  affords  the  only  reason  for  their  removal  b^Qteration,  as  is  some¬ 
times  done.  yCj 

Molluscum  contagiosum  is  a  small,  roqmbd  tumor,  the  surface  of 
which  is  somewhat  flattened  and  has  jOymtilicated  depression  in  its 
center.  From  this  a  substance  resefobtmg  sebum  is  evacuated  upon 
pressure.  This  form  of  molluscum^s)contagious. 

Molluscum  simplex  (fibrom^pmolluscum)  is  a  tumor  of  the  skin 
which  is  attached  by  a  pedicld^  the  skin  of  the  lids  and  hangs  down 
like  a  pouch.  ^ 

Warts  and  cutaneous^ims  are  also  observed  on  the  lids. 

Among  cysts ,  miuaj  atheromata,  and  dermoid  cysts  occur.  The 
latter,  which  may  ^tain  pretty  large  dimensions,  will  receive  a  more 
detailed  descripti^nmder  the  head  of  affections  of  the  orbit  (§  134). 
On  the  bortJeypQw  the  lids  small,  transparent  cysts  are  frequently  met 
with,  whi^jN^we  developed  from  occluded  sweat  glands  in  the  border 
of  the  lid  (^ands  of  Moll). 

■LbS Vascular  tumors  (angiomata)  are  found  in  the  lids  under  the 

*From  lavQ6s,  yellow,  and  c \aafxa,  plate.  It  is  also  called  xanthoma. 
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two  forms  of  telangiectases  and  of  tumores  cavernosi.  The  former  are 
bright- red  spots  situated  in  the  skin  of  the  lid  itself,  and  are  composed 
of  dilated  and  tortuous  blood-vessels.  The  latter  lie  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  lid,  which  they  bulge  forward  and  through  which  they  can  be 
seen  shining  with  a  bluish  luster.  They  consist  of  closely  aggregated, 
large,  venous  cavities,  which  can  be  felt  and  compressed  through  the 
skin;  the  arteries  running  to  the  tumors  are  dilated.  Vascular  tumors 
are  usually  congenital,  but  they  develop  still  more  extensively  after  birth, 
and  sometimes  attain  such  a  size  that  they  cover  a  great  part  of  the 
face,  and  are  also  continued  backward  into  the  conjunctiva  and  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  orbit.  Hence  they  should  be  removed  as  early  as  possible. 
In  doing  this  our  principal  care  must  be  to  destroy  the  skin  of  the  lids 
over  as  small  an  area  as  possible,  as  otherwise  we  might  get  shrinking 
of  the  skin,  with  ectropion  and  lagophthalmus.  For  this  reason  the 
simplest  procedure — namely,  excision  of  the  tumor — is  usually  unad- 
visable,  as  in  doing  it  we  should  have  to  sacrifice  too  much  skin ;  fur¬ 
thermore,  the  great  bleeding  that  is  associated  with  the  operation  is 
sometimes  dangerous  in  small  children,  with  whom,  as  a  rule,  we  have 
to  deal.  We  destroy  small  teleangiectases  by  cauterizing  them  with 
fuming  nitric  acid  or  by  heat,  applied  by  means  of  the  thermo-cautery 
or  the  galvano-cautery  loop.  In  large  teleangiectases  it  is  sufficient  to 
sear  the  tumor  along  a  number  of  lines,  since,  by  the  cicatrization  that 
follows,  the  intervening  vessels  which  have  not  been  destroyed  are  ob¬ 
literated.  In  cavernous  tumors  I  have  seen  the  best  results  from  the 
application  of  electrolysis.  The  two  poles  of  a  constant-oa^ent  battery 
are  armed  with  needles  ;  these  are  introduced  into  thmjumor  succes¬ 
sively  at  different  points,  being  kept  at  each  point  bubbles  of  gas 

begin  to  escape  along  the  needle  out  of  the  punciA^made  by  it.  The 
positive  pole  under  the  form  of  a  plate  elec|f^d£  is  placed  upon  the 
temple,  and  then  the  current  is  passed  thjwdQi  the  circuit.  Owing  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  tissue  fluids  by  the  galvanic  current, 

the  blood  coagulates  in  the  vessels,  wlnSb  consequently  become  obliter¬ 
ated.  Several  sittings  are  always  required  for  the  complete  removal  of 
the  tumor.  /W 

(b)  Malignant  Tumors ,-^mkomata  occurring  in  the  lids  are,  as 
a  rule,  epitheliomata,  whic^Vhart  from  the  skin  of  the  lid,  particularly 
from  that  of  its  border/*'  Subsequently  they  pass  over  upon  the  eyeball 
and  even  penetrate  incfc-ahe  depth  of  the  orbit.  Sarcomata  develop 
from  the  connecti^ftjfesue  portion  of  the  lids,  particularly  the  tarsus, 
and  are  often  pk^G^nted  (melano-sarcomata).  With  malignant  tumors 
we  find  an  sment  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  occurring  first  in  the 

gland  in  fJsm^of  the  ear,  afterward  in  the  glands  along  the  lower  jaw 
and  in  neck.  The  extirpation  of  tumors  is  conducted  according  to 
the  v>(JTyk#iown  rules.  If  in  its  performance  so  much  of  the  lid  must 
rificed  that  the  eyeball  as  a  consequence  remains  uncovered,  a 
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substitute  for  the  palpebral  skin  that  has  been  destroyed  must  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  a  blepharoplasty  done  immediately  after  the  removal  of  the 
new  growth.  In  extensive  tumors  it  is  often  necessary  to  remove  the 
eyeball,  and  even  the  entire  contents  of  the  orbit. 

The  flat  cancers  of  the  skin  that  not  infrequently  occur  upon  the  lids  require 
particular  mention.  In  these  cases  there  is  found  a  shallow  ulcer  with  an  uneven 
floor  and  irregular,  rather  hard  walls.  The  infiltration  of  the  walls  of  the  ulcer 
is  the  only  characteristic  sign,  for  there  is  no  tumor  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  and  for  this  reason  inexperienced  observers  readily  mistake  the  true 
nature  of  the  lesion,  which  is  nothing  else  than  an  epithelial  carcinoma.  The 
ulcer  advances  in  one  direction  while  it  cicatrizes  on  the  side  opposite,  for  which 
reason  it  has  been  called  by  the  name  of  ulcus  rodens.  Its  progress,  however, 
is  extremely  slow,  so  that  such  tumors  often  last  many  years  before  attaining  any 
great  size. 

In  consideration  of  the  complicated  structure  of  the  lids,  in  which  such  a  mani¬ 
fold  variety  of  tissues  take  part,  it  should  not  surprise  us  that  the  most  dissimilar 
kinds  of  tumors  should  at  times  come  under  observation  in  them,  As  rare  occur¬ 
rences  there  have  been  observed  lymphomata,  fibromata,  enchondromata,  myxo¬ 
mata,  lipomata,  cavernous  lymphangiomata,  plexiform  neuro-fibromata,  adenomata 
of  the  sebaceous  glands,  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  of  the  glands  of  Krause,  of  the 
sweat  glands,  and  of  the  glands  of  Moll,  and  lastly  glandular  carcinomata. 


VIII.  Congenital  Anomalies  of  the  Lids. 


116.  By  coloboma  of  the  lid  is  meant  a  fissure  in  it,  having  approx¬ 
imately  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
border  of  the  lid,  while  its  apex  looks  toward  the  mafs&i  of  the  orbit. 
Coloboma  is  either  congenital  (coloboma  congenitu^  or  is  acquired, 
being  then  produced  by  injury  (coloboma  traurm^um).  Congenital 
coloboma  is  on  the  whole  rare,  and  is  obsens^k^ftener  in  the  upper 
than  in  the  lower  lid.  Sometimes  it  is  in  conjunction  with  a 

dermoid  tumor  of  the  cornea  (see  pag<^£w 

Under  the  name  of  epicanthus  ik^noted  a  fold  of  skin  which 
juts  out  on  both  sides  of  the  doi^Sa  of  the  nose  and  projects  over 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  so^Spartly  to  cover  it.  In  the  Mon¬ 
golian  races  a  moderate  degpapof  epicanthus  is  the  rule,  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  characteristic  ^jpCT^nce  of  the  palpebral  fissure  in  these 
men.  In  the  CaucasiaiN^sice  there  is  not  infrequently  observed  in 
children  a  slight  da^e&Jof  epicanthus,  which  disappears  again  when, 
in  the  process  of  growth,  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  becomes  more  promi¬ 
nent.  Higher  tWJees  of  epicanthus,  which  persist  all  through  life, 
must  be  reffi^©a  as  a  malformation,  and  are  sometimes  found  in 
connectiq«N|fit^  other  congenital  defects  (e.  g.,  ptosis).  The  fold  of 
skin  foM^g  the  epicanthus  disappears  if  with  our  fingers  we  pick 
up  thAskm  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  into  a  vertical  fold  and 
thu^Qh©  rten  it  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Upon  this  observation  de- 
jjekds  the  operation  for  epicanthus  recommended  by  Ammon,  which 
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consists  in  the  excision  of  an  elliptical  piece  of  skin  upon  the  dor¬ 
sum  of  the  nose.  We  may  also  excise  the  projecting  fold  of  skin 
itself  (Arlt). 

Among  anomalies  of  the  lids  which  are  sometimes  of  congenital  occurrence, 
the  following  also  must  be  mentioned :  Ptosis,  distichiasis,  abnormal  narrowness 
of  the  lids,  and,  as  the  extreme  degree  of  the  latter  condition,  entire  absence 
of  the  lids  (ablepharia) ;  furthermore,  symblepharon,  ankyloblepharon,  and  the 
condition  in  which  the  eye  is  completely  covered  by  the  external  skin,  which 
replaces  the  lids  and  forms  a  uniform  covering  for  the  aperture  of  the  orbit 
(cryptophthalmus  of  Zehender) ;  and,  lastly,  cysts  in  the  lower  lid,  in  the  case  of 
microplithalmus. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  LACHRYMAL  ORGANS . 


Anatomy  and  Physiology. 


117,  The  lachrymal  organs  consist  of  the  lachrymal  gland  and  the 
lachrymal  passages. 

The  lachrymal  gland  (glandula  lacrimalis)  is  an  acinous  gland  which 
consists  of  two  divisions.  The  larger  of  these,  known  as  the  superior 
lachrymal  gland,  lies  in  the  upper  external  angle  of  the  orbit  in  a 
depression  in  the  bony  wall  of  the  latter,  the  fossa  glandule  lacrimalis. 

The  excretory  ducts  of  the  superior  lachrymal  gland  pass  downward 
and  empty  into  the  external  half  of  the  superior  fornix  conjunctive. 

The  second  division  of  the  lachrymal  gland — the  inferior  lachrymal 
gland — is  much  smaller,  and  consists  only  of  one  or  two  lobules,  for 
which  reason  it  is  also  known  as  the  accessory  lachrymal  gland.  Its 
lobules  lie  along  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  superior  gland  directly  be¬ 
neath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fornix  (Fig.  1 64A  If  the  upper 
lid  is  everted  and  at  the  same  time  the  eye  is  madcH^  l^ok  downward, 
we  often  see  the  conjunctiva  of  the  fornix  in  tk^@cinity  of  the  outer 
angle  of  the  lid  pushed  forward  by  a  soft  rm&e  ' which  is  in  fact  the 
accessory  lachrymal  gland.  Krause’s  glantj^^ee  page  38  and  Fig.  164) 
forms  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  loto©  of  the  inferior  lachrymal 
gland  over  the  fornix  as  far  as  its  in^eyehd.  Their  structure  is  that 
of  the  lachrymal  gland,  so  that  may  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate 
scattered  outlying  portions  of  theQbter. 

The  lachrymal  passages  b^ti  with  the  puncta  lacrimalia.  These 
lie  on  the  free  border  of  tk$J)pper  and  lower  lid  (upper  and  lower  N 
punctum)  and  near  the^^r  extremity  of  the  lid  at  the  spot  where  the  \ 
tarsus  terminates  (EigQ^4).  They  are  situated  upon  small  elevations, 
the  lachrymal  papih^(papilla3  lacrimales),  and  form  the  orifices  of  the 
canaliculi  lacri^Stes.  These  latter,  starting  from  the  puncta,  run  at 
first  verticall^^f  a  short  distance — i.  e.,  in  the  upper  lid  run  upward 
and  in  th^ficKver  lid  downward ;  then  they  bend  at  a  right  angle  and 
become^jwcted  toward  the  lachrymal  sac.  In  so  doing  they  first  pass 
behind  the  caruncle,  and  converging  more  and  more,  at  length  reach 
i^hrymal  sac.  Into  this  they  empty,  either  separately  or  after 


her  united  to  form  a  short  common  trunk. 
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The  lachrymal  sac  (saccus  lacrimalis)  lies  in  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye  in  the  cleft  (fossa  sacci  lacrimalis)  which  the  lachrymal  bone  forms 
for  its  reception.  The  lachrymal  bone  bounds  the  lachrymal  sac  (S, 
Fig.  161)  on  the  inside,  while  to  the  front  and  outside  it  is  inclosed  by 
the  two  branches  of  the  ligamentum  palpebrale  mediale  (a  and  Fig# 
93).  This  relation  of  the  lachrymal  sac  to  the  internal  palpebral 
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Fig.  164.— Septum  Orbitale  and  Lachrymal  Sac.  Natural  size. 

The  skin  and  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  have  been  removed  from  the  lids  and  the 
parts  surrounding  them,  so  that  the  septum  orbitale  lies  exposed  to  view  within  the  bony 
circumference  of  the  orbital  cavity.  The  septum  orbitale  consists  of  the  tarsus,  which  is 
broader  in  the  upper  lid,  narrower  in  the  lower,  and  of  the  fascia  tarso-orbitalis.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  extremities  of  the  tarsi  are  attached  by  the  broad,  but  not  very  dense  rhaphe  palpe- 
bralis  lateralis  to  the  malar  bone,  somewhat  below  the  suture,  iV,  betwft4u\tliis  bone  and 
the  zygomatic  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  internal  palpebral  ligairfmfcns  narrow,  but 
stout:  its  anterior  limb,  which  is  the  only  one  visible  in  the  drawing,  ntaKfrcm  the  frontal 
process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  -S',  outward,  and  divides  so  as  to  be^pfeened  into  the  inner 
extremities  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  tarsal  cartilages.  (At  th^OCr  of  insertion  is  seen 
the  somewhat  projecting  papilla  lacrimalis.)  The  fascia  tarso-cuflypfclis,  represented  in  the 
drawing  by  the  radial  lines  of  shading,  runs  from  the  convex. border  of  both  tarsal  carti¬ 
lages,  and  from  the  palpebral  ligaments  to  the  margin  of  thefcrmr,  and  together  with  these 
parts  closes  in  the  orbit  in  front.  The  tarsal  cartilages  an(PW%<ascia  are  here  supposed  to 
be  transparent.  Hence,  in  the  former  there  can  be  seej/T\Vl\Ieibomian  glands,  which,  in 
consonance  with  the  varying  breadth  of  the  tarsus, ytDpMi  in  height  from  the  center  of 
the  latter  to  its  two  ends.  Moreover,  in  the  upper  111  tnje\acinous  glands  (cf.  Fig.  160,  w ) 
are  visible  along  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus.#  Sn4k*wigher  up  a  curved  line  shows  the 
situation  of  the  fornix  conjunctive.  Upon  the  wtaiix,  especially  in  its  nasal  half,  lie  the 
acinous  glands  of  Krause,  while  in  the  temporajrtVkof  the  tarsus  are  found  lobules  similar 
in  character,  but  more  densely  packed,  repressing  the  inferior  lachrymal  gland.  This 
adjoins  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  superior/Kchrymal  gland,  whose  anterior  border  comes 
into  sight  just  below  the  upper  margin  ofJMjbrbit.  At  the  inner  and  lower  margin  of  the 
orbit  the  bone  has  been  chiseled  away^NsRow  the  lachrymal  passages.  The  lachiymal 
sac  lies  behind  the  internal  palpebral  UpKSi^it,  its  apex  rising  a  little  above  the  latter.  The 
line  that  in  the  drawing  runs  straftriTyranfard  from  the  apex  of  the  lachrymal  sac  to  the 
horizontal  suture  is  the  suture  beftiigKjrxhe  frontal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  and  the 
lachrymal  bone,  upon  which  twc/BWfc>s  the  lachrymal  sac  rests  (cf.  Fig.  161,  F  and  T).  The 
lachrymal  sac,  after  undersaflh^a/slight  constriction,  passes  into  the  nasal  duct.  To  the 
outside  of  this  is  the  antruii  of iHighmore,  7t,  which  hns  been  opened  up  and  is  accessible 
to  view.  Z,  suture  betweeiN^iC  superior  maxilla  and  the  malar  bone.  F ,  supraorbital 
foramen.  /• 

Is? 

ligament  enables^^  to  determine  the  position  of  the  former — a  mat¬ 
ter  which  is^S^importance  when  operations  are  concerned.  If  by 
drawing  thorns  outward  we  put  them  on  the  stretch  and  so  cause 
ligament  to  project,  the  lachrymal  sac  lies  behind  the 
h  such  a  way  as  to  rise  just  above  it  by  its  summit  or 
(Fig.  164). 
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At  the  spot  where  the  cleft  of  the  lachrymal  bone  merges  into  the 
bony  canal  the  lachrymal  sac  passes  into  the  nasal  or  lachrymal  duct 
(ductus  lacrimalis).  The  point  where  this  transition  occurs  constitutes 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  whole  lachrymal  channel  (Fig.  164),  and  is 
therefore  particularly  liable  to  the  formation  of  pathological  contrac¬ 
tions  (strictures).  From  this  point  the  lachrymal  duct  passes  down¬ 
ward  and  empties  into  the  nasal  fossa  below  the  inferior  turbinated 
body.  In  its  downward  course  the  lachrymal  duct  deviates  a  little 
backward  and  outward  from  the  vertical.  ‘Hence,  the  two  lachrymal 
channels  diverge  as  they  go  down,  the  lachrymal  sacs  being  less  far 
apart  than  are  the  lower  orifices  of  the  lachrymal  ducts.  We  can 
represent  the  course  of  the  lachrymal  channel  on  the  living  subject  by 
placing  a  straight  sound  in  such  a  way  as  to  lie  at  its  upper  part  upon 
the  middle  of  the  internal  palpebral  ligament,  and  belowT  upon  the  fur¬ 
row  forming  the  boundary  line  between  the  cheek  and  the  alae  of  the 
nose.  This  sound  gives  precisely  the  direction  of  the  lachrymal  duct 
(Arlt).  If  we  place  a  sound  in  this  way  on  each  side  of  the  nose,  we 
see  how  the  sounds  diverge  as  they  go  down,  and  we  can  readily  con¬ 
vince  ourselves  that  the  degree  of  divergence  differs  in  different  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  divergence,  in  fact,  depends  upon  the  breadth  of  the 
root  of  the  nose  on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  breadth  of  the  inferior 
nasal  orifice  on  the  other.  These  facts  are  of  importance  with  regard 
to  the  operation  of  sounding  the  lachrymal  duct,  in  the  performance 
of  which  the  sound  must  be  pushed  along  in  the  direction  of  the  duct. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  sac  aitfrfftn^t  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  duct  forms  one  continuous  whole.  There  herefore,  no  sharp 
dividing  line  between  these  two  structures. /^Naey  are  mainly  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  fact  that  the  lachrymal  against  bone  (the  lach¬ 
rymal  bone)  at  one  side  only,  and  eveyw^ere  e^se  free>  the 

lachrymal  duct  is  inclosed  on  all  sid^sSNvbony  walls.  It  follows  from 
this  that,  in  engorgement  of  theCacftrymal  channels  with  fluid,  it  is 
only  the  lachrymal  sac  which  is(0pended  so  as  to  appear  as  a  visible 
swelling  at  the  inner  angle  oi^he  eye.  The  lachrymal  duct  can  not  be 
distended;  on  the  contramM  is  the  favorite  seat  of  constrictions, 
which  again  do  not  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  formation  of 

these  constrictions  isr^li&ilitated  by  the  fact  that  a  dense  plexus  of 
wide  veins,  analcfcoiyr  to  the  venous  plexuses  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane  of  tta  wrbinated  bodies,  is  interposed  between  the  mucous 
membrane  oiLX^Je  lachrymal  duct  and  the  bony  wall.  The  swelling 
of  these^veiA&'is  alone  sufficient  to  contract  or  to  close  entirely  the 
lumen^S^foe  duct. 

ages  are  always  filled  with  a  small  quantity  of 


mal  fluid.  If  air  is  found  in  them,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 


The  lachrymal  secretion  contains  only  a  few  solid  constituents,  the 
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main  part  of  which  is  sodium  chloride  (hence  “  salty  ”  tears).  In  the 
normal  state  the  lachrymal  gland  secretes  scarcely  any  more  liquid 
than  is  lost  by  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  so  that  but 
very  small  quantities  of  fluid  are  discharged  into  the  nose.  It  is  only 
when  the  secretion  is  increased,  either  in  consequence  of  physical 
stimulation  or  of  irritation  of  the  eye,  that  any  considerable  quantity 
of  tears  is  discharged  into  the  nose,  where  its  presence  is  manifested  by 
repeated  blowing  of  the  nose. 

The  moistening  of  the  eyeball  is  not  due  to  the  lachrymal  glands 
alone.  The  secretion  of  the  conjunctiva  itself,  and  also  of  its  mucous 
glands,  participates  in  the  performance  of  this  act.  Hence  it  follows 
that  even  after  removal  or  degeneration  of  the  lachrymal  gland  the  eye 
does  not  become  dry. 

In  the  conduction  of  tears  into  the  nose  there  are  two  factors  to  be 
considered :  the  entrance  of  the  tears  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  their 
transmission  from  the  latter  to  the  nose. 

(a)  The  conveyance  of  tears  through  the  puncta  into  the  lachrymal 

sac  is  effected  by  the  act  of  winking.  This  takes  place  in  such  a  way 
that  the  palpebral  fissure  is  closed  by  a  movement  beginning  at  the 
outer  and  extending  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  In  this  way  the 
tears  are  collected  from  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  and  forced  toward 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  since  they  can  not  flow  off  over  the  border 
of  the  lids  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  latter  is  lubricated  with  fatty 
matter.  They  accumulate  in  the  horseshoe-shaped  notch.in  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  form  the  lacus  lacrimalis  into  wMfc\  the  puncta 
dip.  If  there  is  a  perfect  and  water-tight  closure  of  lias,  the  pres¬ 
sure  exerted  by  the  latter  at  length  forces  the  t^^into  the  puncta. 
The  passage  of  the  tears  into  the  lachrymal  facilitated  by  the 

passive  dilatation  of  the  latter  that  occurs  a&A^nid  is  closing ;  for  the 
fibers  of  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  orbfcftJ^s  arise  in  part  from  the 
internal  palpebral  ligament,  and  henqte,  B*^ontracting  as  they  do  dur¬ 
ing  the  closure  of  the  lids,  draw  the  ent  away  from  the  lachrymal 
bone.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  kaphrymal  sac  being  connected  with 
the  palpebral  ligament,  is  dra\tfftvnp  at  the  same  time  with  it,  so  that 
the  lachrymal  sac  is  dilatejkj^Mme  contents  of  the  canaliculi  are,  so 
to  speak,  sucked  into  thesaS^ 

(b)  The  conveyanq^*  qf4he  tears  from  the  lachrymal  sac  into  the 
nose  is  due  partly  to,  tire  constant  entrance  of  fresh  charges  of  tears 
from  the  canalicu£vi3t  partly  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid ;  but  the  chief 
part  in  the  prop^is/Ls  performed  by  the  elasticity  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 
In  virtue  o^^  elasticity  the  sac  when  distended  by  the  tears  tends  to 
contract  agfe^n  and  thus  expels  the  tears.  Hence,  in  those  pathological 
cases  in^hich  the  lachrymal  sac  has  lost  its  elasticity  (atony  of  the  sac) 
we^o1?^$*\4  that  the  conduction  of  tears  downward  is  arrested,  even 
thMpfh  the  nasal  duct  is  completely  pervious. 
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The  mucous  membrane  of  the  canaliculi  is  lined  with  laminated  pavement 
epithelium,  that  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct  with  a  single  layer  of  cylin¬ 
drical  epithelium.  Acinous  mucous  glands  are  frequently  found  in  the  latter. 
The  mucous  membrane  at  different  spots  projects  in  the  form  of  folds  into  the 
lumen  of  the  lachrymal  passages — a  phenomenon  which  has  been  described  as  a 
formation  of  valves.  The  largest  of  these  folds  is  Hasner’s  valve,  at  the  lower  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  nasal  duct.  This,  however,  is  not  a  true  valve,  any  more  than  are  the 
others — that  is,  not  a  valve  which  could  close  up  the  lumen  of  the  lachrymal  chan¬ 
nel.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  a  fold  produced  by  the  great  obliquity  with  which 
the  nasal  duct  passes  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  fossa.  Like  the 
other  folds  of  mucous  membrane  in  the  lachrymal  passages,  it  is  not  of  constant 
occurrence. 

Duplication  of  the  puncta  and  canaliculi,  and  also  their  absence,  have  been 
recorded  as  congenital  anomalies. 

Different  theories  have  been  put  forth  to  account  for  the  transmission  of  tears 
into  the  nose.  It  is  certain  that  perfect  closure  of  the  lids  forms  an  indispensable 
condition  for  the  conduction  of  tears.  If  this  closure  is  interfered  with — e.  g.,  by 
paralysis  of  the  orbicularis,  narrowing  of  the  lids,  notching  of  the  border  of  the 
lid,  etc. — epiphora  at  once  makes  its  appearance.  The  passage  of  tears  into  the 
lachrymal  sac  takes  place  even  when  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  nose  is  cut  off  by 
the  obliteration  of  the  nasal  duct.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  tears  are  not  sucked 
into  the  lachrymal  sac  through  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  nose  during  inspira¬ 
tion  (aspiration  theory  of  E.  H,  Weber  and  Hasner.) 


I.  Blehftorrhcea  of  the  Lachrymal  Sac. 


118.  Symptoms. — The  patient  comes  with  the  complaint  of  the  tears 
running  over  (epiphora*).  3tice  that  the 


skin  in  the  region  of  the  lachrymal  sac  protrudes  appear  fuller 

than  on  the  other  side.  This  swelling — tumor  la^krfialis — is  caused  by 


the  lachrymal  sac  being  distended  by  the  excg&pe  accumulation  of  its 


contents.  When  pressure  is  made  upon  waJminor  the  contents  are 
evacuated  externally  through  the  punM^Ond  appear,  in  recent  cases, 
under  the  form  of  a  purulent,  in  oldei\$Jes  as  a  mucous  or  even  limpid 
liquid.  Sometimes,  when  pressure^Wtade  upon  the  lachrymal  sac,  the 
contents  are  forced  not  through  tfte^puncta  but  downward  through  the 
nose.  This  is  the  case  whem^c^xceptionally  happens,  the  nasal  duct 


is  freely  pervious.  AssociateX^ith  these  symptoms,  which  are  an  evi¬ 


dence  of  distention  of  tl!^j§cmrymal  sac  and  of  abnormality  in  its  secre¬ 
tion,  there  is  usu all traction  (stricture)  of  the  nasal  duct.  The 
proof  of  this  is  proXuled  when  we  attempt  to  explore  the  duct  with  a 


tion,  there  is  usually-a©n  traction  (stricture)  of  the  nasal  duct.  The 


Bowman’s  souMdpwi  doing  which  we  come  upon  a  spot  where  the  duct 
is  contracted  rf?yKTen  altogether  obliterated. 

Etiol^g^^The  immediate  cause  of  a  blennorrhoea  of  the  lachrymal 
sac  is  a^vjtfture  of  the  nasal  duct.  Such  a  constriction  may  be  pro- 
-  *  >le,  by  a  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal 


rOcu ,  to  rush  upon.  We  also  say  illacrimatio  or  stillicidium 
nd  cad  ere,  to  fall). 
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duct.  The  tears  can  then  no  longer  be  fully  discharged  into  the  nose. 
But  as  new  tears  are  constantly  being  forced,  by  the  act  of  winking, 
into  the  lachrymal  sac,  the  latter  becomes  more  and  more  filled  up  and 
distended.  The  lachrymal  fluid  that  thus  accumulates  in  the  sac  soon 
decomposes.  The  tears,  in  fact,  carry  with  them  from  the  surface  of 
the  eyeball  a  quantity  of  germs,  which  find  the  best  conditions  for  their 
development  within  the  lachrymal  sac  in  the  fluid  which  remains  stag¬ 
nant  there,  and  which  is  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  contents  of  the  lachrymal  sac  in  blennorrhcea  of  the 
latter  are  seen  under  the  microscope  to  swarm  with  micro-organisms  of 
all  kinds.  The  decomposed  fluid  acts  as  an  irritant  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  sac,  which  undergoes  inflammation  and  throws  out  a 
pyoid  secretion  which  mixes  with  the  tears  that  stagnate  in  the  sac.  The 
contents  of  the  sac  thus  grow  constantly  more  turbid  and  ultimately  re¬ 
semble  pus.  Blennorrhcea  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  hence  nothing  but 
a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sac.  The 
name  blennorrhcea  is  correct  only  in  so  far  as  its  signifies  purulent  dis¬ 
charges  in  general ;  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  of  a  specific  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  sac  analogous  to  blennorrhoea  of  the  urethra  or  of  the  conjunctiva. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  can  evacuate  the  purulent  secretion 
of  the  lachrymal  sac  as  often  as  we  choose  by  pressing  upon  it,  without 
any  blennorrhcea  of  the  conjunctiva  ever  developing  in  consequence. 
The  secretion  of  the  blennorrhceal  lachrymal  sac,  therefore,  possesses  no 
specific  poisonous  property ;  it  is  only  virulent  in  the^ense  that  all 
purulent  or  decomposed  fluids  are — i.  e.,  in  containments  rocci  in  great 
numbers.  Owing  to  this  virulence,  infection  of  iA&’s  of  the  cornea 
readily  occurs  in  blennorrhcea  of  the  lachrynmOac,  so  that  an  ulcus 
serpens  develops. 

The  constriction  of  the  nasal  duct  thap^ainas  been  said,  forms  the 
starting  point  for  blennorrhcea  of  the  la(\^mal  sac,  develops,  as  a  rule, 
in  consequence  of  affections  in  the  cavity.  Such  affections  are  : 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  nasal  mucou^nembrane .  Under  this  head  be¬ 
longs  coryza  in  its  various  forms^fflether  acute  or  chronic,  and  whether 
a  simple  catarrhal  trouble,  or^e^lf  scrofulous  or  syphilitic  origin.  In 
these  cases  a  swelling  of mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  exists, 
which,  owing  to  the  presojice  of  the  submucous  cavernous  tissue,  may 
very  readily  reach  qumJ  high  degree,  so  that  the  nasal  cavity  is  ren¬ 
dered  impermeabl^&J  it.  The  swelling  extends  by  continuity  to  the 
mucous  membraj^of  the  nasal  duct,  being  particularly  due  to  the  en¬ 
gorgement  numerous  veins  lying  beneath  the  latter,  an  engorge¬ 

ment  whifcj^r  itself  is  sufficient  to  close  the  lumen  of  the  nasal  duct. 
In  the  ^Minary  form  of  ozsena  (rhinitis  atrophicans)  there  is  no  swell¬ 
ing,  ^^a)cicatricial  contraction  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  which 
majkbe  continued  from  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  nasal  duct  into  the 
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latter  and  may  thus  lead  to  its  constriction.  2.  Ulcers ,  such  as  those 
which  are  apt  to  be  associated  with  the  scrofulous  and  specific  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  also  lupous  ulcers.  As 
the  ulcers  heal,  cicatricial  constriction  or  even  obliteration  of  the  nasal 
duct  takes  place.  This  is  the  more  to  be  apprehended  if  the  subjacent 
bones  are  also  implicated.  3.  Tumors .  These  may  conceal  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  nasal  duct,  and  thus  cause  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  tears. 
The  most  frequent  tumors  of  this  kind  are  polypi. 

Course. — Blennorrhoea  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  an  eminently  chronic 
disease,  the  course  of  which  is  counted  by  years.  A  spontaneous  cure 
may  indeed  occur  if,  as  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nasal  duct  abates,  the  lumen  of  the  duct  becomes  free  once  more,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac  sub¬ 
sides.  This,  however,  occurs  but  rarely.  The  rule  is  that  without  arti¬ 
ficial  aid  no  cure  takes  place,  but  the  following  course  of  events  ensues  : 
The  secretion  that  at  first  was  purulent  becomes  after  some  time  mu¬ 
cous  and  viscid ;  at  length,  in  consequence  of  atrophy  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  its  secretion  ceases  altogether.  Then  the  distended  lachry¬ 
mal  sac  contains  simply  a  clear  liquid — namely,  the  tears  which  have 
accumulated  in  it.  But  the  epiphora  nevertheless  keeps  on,  because 
the  constriction  of  the  nasal  duct  prevents  the  conduction  of  the  tears 
into  the  nose. 

As  a  result  of  the  constant  distention  of  the  lachrymal  sac  by  fluid, 
its  walls  at  length  lose,  their  elasticity.  When  this  condition,  called 
atonia  sacci  lacrimalis ,  has  set  in,  the  tears  are  no  lorfgar  carried  down 
into  the  nose,  even  if  the  nasal  duct  again  becomepSpkriectly  pervious. 
The  distention  of  the  lachrymal  sac  may  keem/!yfmcreasing  more  and 
more,  so  that  it  presents  a  fluctuating  tumor ^Sjie  size  of  a  walnut  and 
over.  This  either  projects  far  forward,  jS^ften  it  extends  deep  into 
the  orbit,  so  that  the  eyeball  is  displaC^tf^y  it  (exophthalmus).  It  is 
filled  with  a  clear,  watery  fluid,  hencfc-wie  name  hydrops  sacci  lacri¬ 
malis .  ry 

Blennorrhoea  of  the  lachnuparsac  chiefly  causes  trouble  through 
the  epiphora,  which  compels^Kpatient  to  dry  his  eye  frequently.  The 
epiphora  increases  in  cold?wMther,  and  in  wind,  smoke,  etc.  If  it 
lasts  a  long  time  it  leafis^fco  chronic  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva  and  to 
blepharitis  ulcerosiC  Mr  these  two  conditions  are  found  in  one  eye 
alone,  they  must  always  excite  the  suspicion  of  there  being  a  lesion  of 
the  lachrymal  In  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  the  moist¬ 
ening  of  thej©er  lid  by  the  tears  leads  to  eczema  of  the  lid,  contrac¬ 
tion  of  Afo&jlHn  covering  it,  and  ultimately  to  ectropion.  By  these 
conditft^^again,  the  epiphora  itself  is  increased.  In  the  presence  of 
blen^Arrhoea  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  ulcers  of  the  cornea  may  develop 
fr^^osions  of  the  latter,  and  operation  wounds  also  may  readily  be- 
(cWme  infected. 
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119.  Treatment. — This  must  first  of  all  have  regard  to  the  nasal 
disease  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  trouble,  and,  if  this  still  exists, 
must  apply  suitable  measures  for  its  relief.  As  regards  the  lachrymal 
sac  itself,  the  patient  is  to  be  told  to  evacuate  it  very  frequently  by 
pressing  with  the  finger  upon  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  In  this  way 
the  accumulation  of  the  secretion  and  the  consequent  decomposition 
of  the  latter,  together  with  the  dilatation  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  are 
combated.  In  addition  it  is  advisable  to  cleanse  the  lachrymal  sac  by 
syringing.  We  select  for  this  purpose  disinfectant  solutions  (1-4,000 
sublimate  solution,  three-per-cent  solution  of  boric  acid),  which  can 
afterward  be  replaced  by  astringent  solutions.  The  liquid  is  injected 
through  the  canaliculus  by  means  of  a  syringe  having  a  slender  but 
not  sharp-pointed  cannula  (Anel’s  syringe). 

The  main  burden  of  treatment  lies  in  the  removal  of  the  stricture 
of  the  nasal  duct,  by  gradual  dilatation  with  sounds  according  to  Bow¬ 
man’s  method.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  treatment  by  sounds,  slitting 
of  the  inferior  canaliculus  is  performed.  To  do  this,  the  inferior 
canaliculus  is  first  dilated  with  the  conical  sound,  the  pointed  extremity 
of  which  is  introduced  into  the  inferior  punctum,  and  then  pushed  on 
in  the  canaliculus  until  it  strikes  against  the  inner  wall  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  sac  (lachrymal  bone).  After  withdrawing  the  sound  we  introduce 
a  Weber’s  knife  into  the  dilated  canaliculus,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
edge  of  the  knife  looks  up  and  a  little  backward.  By  rapidly  raising 
the  knife,  the  probe-pointed  extremity  of  which  rests  in  the  lachrymal 
sac,  the  canaliculus  is  slit  open,  and  is  thus  converted  into  an  open 
groove,  looking  upward  and  a  little  backward.  The  of  slitting 

the  canaliculus}  as  a  preliminary  to  the  operation  SS1  founding,  is  to 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  sounds  into  thelsQHrymal  sac. 

For  sounding  the  nasal  duct  we  make  Bowman’s  sounds, 

wdiich  are  kept  on  hand  in  different  sizes,  inSfroered  from  one  to  six. 
The  sound  is  first  introduced  through  ^IiaNiiferior  canaliculus,  after 
this  has  been  slit  open,  and  is  passecfciiTmntil  it  strikes  against  the 
inner  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac;  the@phd  taking  the  direction  of  the 
canaliculus — that  is,  extending  fi’|0^  the  outer  side  and  below  in  a  di¬ 
rection  upward  and  inward.  T(^a  we  tilt  the  sound — that  is,  we  direct 
it  so  as  to  be  about  perpen^jSlrHoy  lifting  its  free  extremity  until  its 
point,  which  is  in  the  lapVT\mal  sac,  points  to  the  furrow  between  the 
ala  of  the  nose  and  tt^cjieek,  this  giving  the  position  of  the  inferior 
orifice  of  the  nasaj  ^jict.  The  sound,  being  thus  placed  in  an  upright 
position,  is  now  akfoiy  and  cautiously  pushed  downward  until  it  rests 
upon  the  fioQr^^me  nasal  fossa.  In  so  doing  we  necessarily  pass  the 
contracted^^^v  the  favorite  seat  of  which  is  either  the  point  where 
the  lachrvmSr  sac  enters  the  nasal  duct,  or  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
lattei^-^A  former  spot,  because  it  is  normally  the  narrowest  point  in 
IWymal  passages ;  the  latter,  because  it  is  affected  sooner  than  is 
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the  rest  of  the  lachrymal  tract  by  diseases  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  We  begin  with  the  slenderest  sounds.  If  we  can  not  pass  the 
contracted  spot  with  one  of  these,  we  must  not  push  the  sound  forcibly 
forward,  but  must  keep  trying  again  and  again  on  succeeding  days  to 
introduce  the  sound,  until  at  length  we  succeed  in  carrying  it  down 
into  the  nose.  The  sound  after  its  introduction  is  allowed  to  remain 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  We  repeat  the  sounding  every  day,  or 
every  other  day,  gradually  passing  to  larger  and  larger  sounds,  until  at 
length  the  nasal  duct  is  readily  pervious  and  the  epiphora  has  ceased. 
Even  then  the  sounding  should  not  be  at  once  discontinued,  as  in  that 
case  the  spots  which  had  been  dilated  would  soon  close*  up  again,  owing 
to  renewed  contraction  of  the  cicatrices.  The  sounding  must  there¬ 
fore  be  repeated  again  and  again  at  longer  intervals  (of  a  week  to  a 
month). 

The  duration  and  the  success  of  the  treatment  with  sounds  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  contraction.  The  most  favorable  cases  are 
those  in  which  the  contraction  is  caused  by  simple  inflammatory  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  those  in  which  cicatricial  strictures  are 
present  are  less  favorable,  and  the  least  favorable  are  those  in  which 
the  nasal  duct  is  completely  obliterated  at  some  spot.  Cases  of  the 
latter  kind  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  admit  of  a  permanent  cure.  Even 
in  the  most  favorable  cases  the  duration  of  the  treatment  amounts  to 
from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  it  usually  requires  several  months.  If 
strictures  due  to  cicatrices  are  present,  recurrences  may.  set  in,  owing  to 
renewed  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue;  and^sL  fact,  this  un¬ 
fortunately  occurs  so  often  that  permanent  cures  the  exception. 

Those  cases  which  can  not  be  cured  by  trerfbqrent  with  sounds  re¬ 
quire,  if  they  give  rise  to  considerable  ann©$a*ibe,  the  destruction  of 
the  lachrymal  sac.  This  can  be  accompli^^jjreither  by  extirpation  or 
by  obliteration.  In  either  case  the  of$Adon  is  begun  by  opening  the 
lachrymal  sac  through  an  incisioiv  fmaf  in  front.  This  is  performed 
according  to  Petit’s  method,  for>*ke  performance  of  which  Arlt  has 
given  the  following  guides.  Bx  cMwing  the  lids  to  the  outer  side  the 
internal  palpebral  ligament^4JjM$ut  on  the  stretch,  so  that  it  is  seen 
through  the  skin  of  theflng^Angle  of  the  eye  as  a  prominent  projec¬ 
tion.  The  point  of  ajMvp  scalpel  is  introduced  exactly  beneath,  the 
center  of  the  ligam^TimJ  The  back  of  the  knife  looks  upward  and  the 
knife  itself  is  held^&erthat  its  handle  passes  through  the  middle  point 
of  an  imagin*fi^2)ne  drawn  from  the  apex  of  the  nose  to  the  outer 
margin  of  thQrbit.  The  knife  held  in  this  direction  is  thrust  verti¬ 
cally  in^^J^enetrating  through  the  skin  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
lachryft^^sac.  As  soon  as  we  feel  the  point  of  the  knife  striking 
agaijiVt  tne  posterior  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  (lachrymal  bone)  we  no 
ld^^ijpush  it  forward,  but  depress  its  point  by  raising  the  handle  as 
fip  as  the  forehead.  If  now  the  knife  is  pushed  forward,  its  point 
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enters  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  duct,  the  wound  in  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  lachrymal  sac  being  at  the  same  time  enlarged.  After  with¬ 
drawing  the  knife  we  enlarge  the  wound  upward  and  downward,  so  as 
to  have  a  view  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  sac  through¬ 
out  its  whole  extent. 

After  we  have  completed  the  opening  of  the  lachrymal  sac  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  destroy  it.  If  we  intend  to  perform  this  by  extirpation ,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  sac,  which  now  lies  exposed,  is  dissected  out 
through  its  entire  extent.  If  we  should  not  succeed  in  doing  this 
completely  on  account  of  the  great  friability  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
we  can  scrape  out  the  remainder  with  a  sharp  spoon.  After  this  we 
sew  up  the  external  wound,  and  secure  the  apposition  of  the  walls  of 
the  cavity  by  means  of  a  pressure  bandage.  If  we  wish  to  perform 
obliteration  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  we  either  introduce  a  caustic  (the 
best  one  being  the  Vienna  paste,  which  is  molded  into  a  little  ball 
with  the  aid  of  some  flour  and  water)  into  the  cavity  of  the  lachrymal 
sac  after  it  has  been  laid  open,  or  we  destroy  the  mucous  membrane 
with  the  actual  cautery.  The  external  wound  in  that  case  should  not  be 
closed  up,  as  the  escharotic  mucous  membrane  has  to  be  cast  off,  after 
which  the  cavity  gradually  closes  by  the  formation  of  granulations. 

Both  extirpation  and  obliteration  of  the  lachrymal  sac  lead  to  the 
same  result.  The  former  is  more  difficult  of  performance,  but  gives  a 
shorter  period  of  treatment ;  if  healing  takes  place  by  first  intention, 
the  cure  is  completed  in  a  few  days.  After  the  operation  for  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  the  lachrymal  sac  it  takes  several  weeks  for  the  wound  cavity 
to  become  completely  closed.  In  both  methods  it  is^s^ptely  neces¬ 
sary  that  all  the  mucous  membrane  be  either  removerigVdestroyed,  for, 
if  a  residue  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  ldq^flie  secretion  con¬ 
tinues  and  a  fistulous  opening  remains. 

Destruction  of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  §p™fie  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  treatment  by  sounds  is  likely ^oSm without  result.  This  is 
the  case  where  there  are  very  extensiv^cicSiricial  contractions  or  com¬ 
plete  obliteration  of  the  nasal  ductjQirt  is  still  more  advantageous  if 
there  are  at  the  same  time  demo^rable  changes  in  the  bone,  shown 
either  by  our  coming  upon  baCgK  and  roughened  bone  in  the  act  of 
sounding,  or  by  there  beh&WL  externally  visible  implication  of  the 
bone  manifested  by  a  smking*  in  of  the  nose  (in  consequence  of  syphi¬ 
lis).  Furthermore,  cd^esjof  atony  and  dropsy  of  the  lachrymal  sac, 
and  also  those  cases  jjjjvhich  external  circumstances  render  a  protracted 
treatment  by  soumtl^lmpracticable  for  the  patient,  are  suitable  ones  in 
which  to  perfo^jm^aestruction  of  the  sac. 

While  ^^^eatment  by  sounds  in  favorable  cases  restores  the  nor¬ 
mal  conduction  of  the  tears,  the  possibility  of  this  restoration  is  for¬ 
ever  juw^pted  by  the  operation  for  destruction  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 
ia  condition  of  epiphora  always  remains,  which,  however,  reaches 
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a  troublesome  degree  only  when,  in  consequence  of  irritation  cf  the 
conjunctiva,  there  is  an  excessive  secretion  of  tears.  As  a  compensating 
circumstance  the  patients  are  relieved  of  the  presence  of  a  constantly 
suppurating  cavity  which  continually  exposes  them  to  the  danger  of 
getting  an  ulcus  serpens  of  the  cornea,  and  which  also  usually  gives 
rise  from  time  to  time  to  acute  phlegmons  (dacryocystitis). 

II.  Dacryocystitis. 

120.  Symptoms. — In  an  individual  who  suffers  from  blennorrhoea  of 
the  lachrymal  sac,  a  violent  inflammation  may  suddenly  develop  in  the 
region  of  the  sac.  The  skin  in  its  vicinity  is  then  reddened  and  greatly 
swollen ;  the  swelling  also  extends  to  the  lids,  and  even  to  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  in  which  there  is  chemosis.  The  inflammation  is  accompanied  by 
fever  and  violent  pain,  so  that  the  patient  is  deprived  of  sleep  for 
several  nights.  After  some  days  the  skin  at  the  apex  of  the  swelling 
takes  on  a  yellowish  discoloration,  and  finally  becomes  perforated,  when 
quite  a  large  quantity  of  pus  is  evacuated.  Upon  this  the  pain  abates 
and  soon  ceases  altogether,  and  the  swelling  also  rapidly  goes  down. 
Later  on  there  is  discharged  from  the  perforation  a  fluid  which  at  first 
is  purulent,  afterward  mucous,  and  at  length  perfectly  clear  like  water. 
Ultimately  nothing  but  the  tears  which  are  forced  into  the  lachrymal 
sac  run  out  again  through  the  perforation,  which  latter  is  hence  called 
a  lachrymal  fistula . 

As  long  as  the  lachrymal  fistula  remains  open  tkA  patient  is  safe 
from  any  new  attack  of  inflammation.  But  if  the^kim  closes  up  and 
the  tears  again  accumulate  in  the  lachrymal  recurrence  of  the 

dacryocystitis  may  ensue. 

Dacryocystitis  consists  in  a  purulent  ^©nmation  of  the  connect¬ 
ive  tissue  surrounding  the  lachrymal This  inflammation  leads  to 
purulent  disintegration  of  the  subm^o^sHissue  with  the  formation  of 
an  abscess  which  ruptures  extern^^.  Dacryocystitis  is  accordingly  a 
phlegmon.  Blennorrhoea  of  thevLIchrymal  sac,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  t^^iucous  membrane  itself,  in  which  the 
purulent  secretion  of  the^^er  is  deposited  upon  the  surface  only. 
The  connection  betwee^u^two  diseases  consists  in  the  fact  that  blen¬ 
norrhoea  of  the  s^i^cfedes  the  development  of  the  phlegmon  and 
gives  rise  to  it;  i\r^the  blennorrhoeal  sac  is  filled  with  decomposed 
secretion,  andit^nly  requires  the  presence  of  a  small  defect  in  the  epi¬ 
thelial  coveritfgyfthe  mucous  membrane  of  the  sac  to  enable  the  micro¬ 
organisms  «^*Ke  secretion  to  penetrate  into  the  submucous  tissue,  where 
they  e^Jn^suppuration  and  cause  dacryocystitis. 

T^eaWent. — If  we  are  dealing  with  a  dacryocystitis  in  its  very  in- 
c<^^,  we  may  try  to  prevent  the  development  of  an  abscess.  With 
sHnVend  in  view,  we  sedulously  express  the  fluid  from  the  lachrymal 
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sac,  inject  it  with  antiseptic  solutions,  and  in  the  intervals  apply  a 
pressure  bandage,  which  constringes  it. 

If  the  inflammation  has  passed  the  initial  stage,  it  is  idle  to  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  abscess ;  besides,  the  methods  of  syring¬ 
ing,  expression,  and  compression,  given  above,  could  not  be  employed, 
on  account  of  the  swelling  and  painfulness  of  the  parts.  The  only 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  hasten  the  formation  of  the  abscess,  an  object 
which  is  best  attained  by  the  use  of  moist  and  warm  compresses.  As 
soon  as  fluctuation  makes  itself  apparent,  we  incise  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  lachrymal  sac,  or  that  portion  of  the  skin  beneath  which  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  pus  can  be  made  out.  A  lachrymal  fistula  is  thus  artificially 
produced,  through  which  the  contents  of  the  abscess  and  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  sac  itself  are  discharged  externally.  This  is  kept  open  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  every  day,  until  all  inflamma¬ 
tory  symptoms  have  disappeared  and  the  secretion  that  exudes  has  lost 
its  purulent  character.  But  even  then  we  ought  not  to  allow  the  fistula 
to  close  at  once,  for  we  must  recollect  that  a  blennorrlioea  of  the  lach¬ 
rymal  sac  has  preceded  the  dacryocystitis,  and  that  consequently  there 
is  a  stricture  present  in  the  nasal  duct.  If  the  fistula  should  close 
without  the  stricture  being  relieved,  we  should  have  to  apprehend  an¬ 
other  attack  of  dacryocystitis.  Hence,  the  permeability  of  the  nasal 
duct  must  first  be  restored  by  treatment  with  sounds.  When  we  have 
succeeded  in  doing  this  the  fistula  usually  closes  of  itself.  If  this 
should  not  be  the  case,  we  can  effect  a  closure  of  the  fistula  by  either 
refreshing  and  uniting  the  edges  of  the  wound  or  by  then’  cauteriza¬ 
tion.  If  the  conditions  are  such  that  a  permanent  st^di^w£  pervious¬ 
ness  of  the  lachrymal  channels  is  unattainable,  we  prc^pa  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  destroying  the  lachrymal  sac. 

It  is  extremely  rare  for  the  lachrymal  gland  to  bj  eat  of  disease.  Among 
such  diseases  belong  :  1.  Inflammation  [dacryo-a^sra^].  This  may  go  on  to  reso¬ 
lution  ;  in  other  cases,  suppuration  of  the  gland yvijyi  discharge  of  the  pus  exter¬ 
nally  has  been  observed,  a  fistula  of  the  latwvmal  gland  remaining  afterward. 
There  have  even  been  described  cases  of  bil^^ral  dacryo-adenitis  which  ran  either 
an  acute  or  more  frequently  a  chronic  cq^se ;  some  of  these  cases  were  complicated 
with  simultaneous  swelling  of  the  par^VT^lands.  2.  Tuberculosis  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  gland.  3.  New  formations,  carcinomata,  adenomata,  cylindromata, 

lymphadenomata,  chloromata,  amOuircoinata.  4.  Cystoid  dilatation  of  one  of  the 
ducts  of  the  gland — a  condiifWr^^hich  is  designated  under  the  name  of  dacryops. 
5.  Atrophy  of  the  lachryma\gjlind  in  xerophthalmus  (Arlt ;  see  page  122). 

Extirpation  of  the*  superior  lachrymal  gland  is  performed  by  means  of  an  in¬ 
cision  made  in  the  ovute^5art  of  the  previously  shaved  eyebrow.  (It  is  made  here 
in  order  that  the  soa^sfl all  be  invisible  afterward.)  This  operation  is  done  par¬ 
ticularly  in  ca^>^degeneration  of  the  lachrymal  gland. 

The  inferS^JStchrymal  gland  is  extirpated  through  the  conjunctival  sac.  In 
order  to  fiqAits  acini,  we  draw  down  the  retrotarsal  fold  after  everting  the  upper 
lid,  and^tfjNs$  the  retrotarsal  fold  in  its  outer  half.  The  removal  of  the  lower 
glam&s  omie  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  a  troublesome  epiphora  when  other  remedies 
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have  failed  ;  as,  for  example,  when  after  blennorrhcea  of  the  lachrymal  sac  the  per¬ 
meability  of  the  nasal  duct  has  been  restored  by  sounding  and  nevertheless  the 
epiphora  continues,  or  when  as  a  result  of  extirpation  of  the  lachrymal  sac  drain¬ 
age  of  the  tears  in  the  regular  way  has  become  impossible. 

In  the  puncta  there  can  be  frequently  made  out  a  change  of  position  of  such 
a  character  that  the  lower  punctum  is  turned  outward  (forward)  instead  of  look¬ 
ing  upward  ( eversion  of  the  punctum ).  This  represents  the  very  first  stage  of  an 
ectropion — a  stage  which  bears  within  itself  the  germ  for  its  own  development 
(see  page  541).  In  simple  eversion  of  the  punctum,  without  ectropion  proper,  the 
epiphora  can  be  relieved  by  slitting  the  canaliculus.  The  tube  is  thus  converted 
into  an  open  groove,  which  looks  backward  and  hence  dips  into  the  lacus  lacri- 
malis  and  takes  up  the  tears.  Bowman  has  the  credit  of  showing  that  the  conduc¬ 
tion  of  tears  is  not  injuriously  affected  by  the  slitting  of  the  canaliculus.  If  this 
operation  is  performed  with  Weber’s  knife  in  the  way  described  above,  it  affects 
only  the  external  two  thirds  of  the  canaliculus ;  the  inner  third  of  the  latter  lies 
beneath  (behind)  the  caruncle,  and  remains  unopened.  Slitting  of  this  most  inter¬ 
nal  part  would  be  possible  only  if  the  caruncle  were  divided  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
if  this  were  done,  the  cut  surfaces  that  were  made  would  be  pretty  broad,  and  it 
would  be  quite  hard  to  prevent  their  reunion.  Even  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
performing  the  operation  of  slitting,  the  divided  canaliculus  is  usually  found  to 
have  closed  up  again  on  the  following  day,  so  that  we  have  to  introduce  the  conical 
sound  and  thus  tear  apart  the  slightly  agglutinated  edges  of  the  wound.  If  in  this 
way  readhesion  is  prevented  at  the  outset,  the  cut  surfaces  become  clothed  with 
epithelium,  so  that  afterward  adhesion  is  no  longer  to  be  apprehended. 

In  both  the  puncta  and  canaliculi  contraction  and  even  obliteration  are  some¬ 
times  observed,  the  consequence  of  which  is  also  epiphora.  The  most  frequent 
cause  giving  rise  to  these  conditions  is  injury  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  these 
structures  due  to  sounding.  To  remove  them  we  must  endeavor  to  enter  the 
canaliculus  with  a  conical  sound  and  thus  dilate  it,  or,  if  necesfciry,  we  must  slit 
it  up.  Occlusion  of  the  canaliculi  may  also  be  produced  bj-^mgn  bodies  or  by 
concretions.  The  latter  are  of  a  gray  or  grayish-green  coloisatth  of  friable  or  hard 
consistence,  and  prove  to  be  conglomerated  masses  c^l^foifing  of  a  fungus,  the 
Streptothrix  Fcersteri  (according  to  some,  an  ActinojCSes).*  In  some  eases  cys- 
toid  dilatation  of  the  canaliculi  has  been  founc^G?^s  arises  from  an  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  the  canaliculus  at  both  extremities  an accumulation  of  fluid  in  its 
cavity,  so  that  the  tube  is  gradually  distendq/T^^yt  forms  a  cyst. 

Blennorrhcea . — For  the  two  most  imjtfu-uhw  diseases  of  the  lachrymal  tract — 
namely,  blennorrhcea  of  the  lachrymaWHc  and  dacryocystitis — the  expression 
dacryocystitis  catarrhalis  and  dacrvocysfitis  phlegmonosa  have  been  proposed. 
Although  they  correspond  to  the^^al  state  of  things  better  than  do  the  old 
designations,  I  do  not  employ  thnfojilot  wishing  to  give  rise  to  confusion. 

Blennorrhoea  of  the  la^Jo©jkI*sac  affects  the  female  more  frequently  than 
the  male  sex,  perhaps  on  aoe<M^  of  the  more  frequent  use  which  the  former  makes 
of  the  lachrymal  appai^Tup^Persons  having  the  bridge  of  the  nose  flattened  (flat 
noses  and  “  saddle-nos^-/ particularly  when  due  to  hereditary  syphilis)  also  are 
predisposed  to  thisJylytion. 

Blennorrhce£/BOl!ne  lachrymal  sac  is  sometimes  observed  in  newborn  children. 
As  it  is  gengr^ffhjcured  in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  if  repeated  expression  of  the  sac  is 
made,  it  is^SjVis  case  probably  not  due  to  a  cicatricial  stenosis  of  the  nasal  duct, 
but  to  a  o^ure  of  it  by  simple  epithelial  agglutination,  which  gives  way  again 
afterv^^.  But  such  cases  may  also  go  on  to  dacryocystitis. 
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'he  Actinomyces  is  now  identified  by  mycologists  with  Streptothrix. — D.] 
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Trachoma  and  tuberculosis  of  the  lachrymal  sac  occur  as  secondary  affections. 
The  latter  may  originate  from  tuberculosis  of  the  conjunctiva  or  from  tuberculosis 
(lupus)  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  The  lachrymal  sac  feels  very  much  thick¬ 
ened,  and  upon  opening  it  we  find  its  inner  surface  lined  with  discolored  granula¬ 
tions  (cf.  page  109). 

Injections  into  the  lachrymal  sac  are  not  only  of  service  for  cleansing  it  and 
for  the  treatment  of  its  mucous  membrane,  but  also  for  determining  whether  the 
lachrymal  channels  are  permeable.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  injected  fluid  enters 
the  nose,  and,  if  the  patient  bends  his  head  forward  during  the  injection,  runs  out 
by  the  nasal  orifice.  If  the  injection  is  performed  incautiously,  it  may  happen  that 
the  mucous  membrane  is  injured  by  the  point  of  the  cannula,  and  the  fluid  is  in¬ 
jected  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  lids.  A  marked  inflammatory 
oedema  is  thus  set  up,  which,  however,  usually  abates  in  a  few  days  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  bad  results. 

The  operation  of  sounding  can  be  performed  through  either  the  upper  or 
lower  canaliculus.  The  former  is  narrower,  but,  as  an  offset  to  this,  we  have  to 
turn  the  sound  but  little  after  its  introduction  in  order  to  place  it  upright.  In 
sounding  through  the  lower  canaliculus,  the  sound  must  be  tilted  so  as  to  be 
turned  through  more  than  a  right  angle,  but  the  canaliculus  is  wider.  According¬ 
ly,  the  lower  canaliculus  is  usually  selected  because  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
narrow  canal  would  be  lacerated  in  passing  sounds  of  a  higher  number.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  would  be  contraction  or  obliteration  of  the  canal,  which  would  set 
in  as  soon  as  the  sounding  is  stopped.  The  sound  can  also  be  introduced  and  car¬ 
ried  into  the  nose  through  a  canaliculus  which  has  not  been  slit  up,  but  this  is  un- 
ad  visable,  because  of  the  likelihood  of  producing  injuries  to  the  mucous  membrane 
such  as  have  just  been  mentioned.  I  usually  do  it  only  for  diagnostic  purposes  (for 
demonstrating  the  presence  of  a  stricture),  and  then  only  employ  the  sounds  of  the 
lowest  number,  which  can  be  readily  introduced  even  through  a  canaliculus  that 
has  not  been  slit  open.  Preliminary  slitting  of  the  canaliculus  is  always  indicated 
when  the  treatment  by  sounds  is  to  be  kept  up  for  any  length  of 

The  act  of  sounding  itself  requires  a  deft  hand  and  muJfNjbtperience,  for 
which  reason  it  ought  first  to  be  practiced  very  industriousiOwfon  the  cadaver. 
It  is  often  very  painful,  so  that  the  patients  sometimes  beccj(mVfaint  during  its  per¬ 
formance.  Hence,  the  indication  is  to  make  the  mucou^jfa^Drane  of  the  lachrymal 
tract  insensitive,  by  the  preliminary  injection  of  a  fewc^^ps  of  a  solution  of  cocaine 
into  the  lachrymal  sac.  Beginners  in  sounding/frfcpl^ntly  make  the  mistake  of 
tilting  the  sound  before  its  point  has  got  into  ^h^ia^nrymal  sac.  We  then  feel  an 
obstacle  opposing  the  downward  progress  (iKP<e  sound,  and  if  we  should  try  to 
overcome  this  obstacle  by  force  we  would  nraJ?e  a  false  passage.  That  the  sound 
has  been  tilted  up  too  soon  is  recognizedffi^m  the  fact  that,  when  it  is  set  vertical, 
the  skin  beneath  the  canaliculus  is  drci^yilong  with  it  and  is  thrown  into  wrinkles. 
We  shall  not  commit  this  mistal^^(^e'*avoid  tilting  the  sound  until  we  distinctly 
feel  through  its  point  the  firmJ&^tance  offered  by  the  inner  osseous  wall  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  (the  lachryn/TT  ftoie).  The  obstacles  opposing  the  passage  of  the 
sound  in  the  nasal  duct  rm*j^be  actual  constrictions  of  the  duct,  but  are  often 
nothing  but  projecting  in  which  the  sound  catches.  We  accordingly  try  to 
push  our  way  forwajd^y  sliding  the  point  of  the  sound  sometimes  along  one, 
sometimes  the  o^hopAwJ.1  of.  the  lachrymal  sac  in  order  to  smooth  out  the  folds. 
Sometimes  we^&ft^ass  a  rather  thicker  sound  (No.  3)  more  readily  than  we  can  the 
thinnest  one^^Jb  latter,  moreover,  are  more  apt  to  injure  the  mucous  membrane, 
so  that  we  £&t  beneath  it  and  make  a  false  passage.  Bleeding  from  the  nose  after 
soundii^^^ts  to  an  injury  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  does  also  the  striking  of 
the  ?|BexSii  the  sound  upon  bare  bone.  The  latter,  however,  can  also  happen  with- 
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out  the  mucous  membrane  being  injured,  if,  for  example,  the  bone  has  been 
already  denuded  by  ulcerative  disintegration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nasal  duct.  In  cases  of  this  kind  a  cure  can  not  usually  be  obtained  by  treatment 
with  sounds. 

When  finally  the  sound  has  been  passed  all  the  way  through,  it  is  felt  to  rest 
upon  -  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity.  In  most  persons  the  lamina  in  the  middle  of 
the  sound  then  lies  upon  the  inner  end  of  the  eyebrow.  To  ascertain  the  position 
of  the  sound  more  precisely,  we  may  place  on  the  outside  a  second  sound  of  the 
same  length  in  the  direction  of  the  lachrymal  tract  and  in  such  a  way  that  the 
lamina?  of  the  two  sounds  are  superimposed ;  the  exterior  sound  then  shows  at  what 
height  the  lower  extremity  of  the  sound  that  we  have  introduced  stands. 

Treatment  by  sounds  must  be  kept  up  until  at  least  No.  4  of  Bowman’s  sounds 
passes  with  ease.  Then  the  patient  may  be  instructed  how  to  pass  the  sound  upon 
himself  with  the  aid  of  a  looking-glass,  so  that  the  sounding  may  be  performed  from 
time  to  time  subsequently  in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  contraction. 

The  long  duration  of  the  treatment  by  sounds  has  excited  a  desire  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  dilatation  of  the  strictures  rapidly  instead  of  gradually,  and  thus 
shorten  the  treatment.  This  can  be  done  either  by  Weber’s  method  of  introducing 
very  thick  sounds,  or  by  Stilling’s  method  of  incising  the  strictures  with  a  knife 
designed  for  the  purpose,  or  by  a  combination  of  both  methods.  By  these  methods 
of  treatment,  however,  solutions  of  continuity  are  made  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  lead  to  the  formation  of  fresh  cicatrices,  and  which  hence,  after  a  period  of 
apparent  cure,  entail  recurrences  that  are  all  the  more  rapid  in  their  development. 
Most  ophthalmologists  therefore  prefer  the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  strictures. 

Dacryocystitis  almost  always  originates  from  a  blennorrhcea  of  the  lachrymal 
sac;  consequently  the  patients  state  that  epiphora  has  existed  for  quite  a  long 
time  before  the  acute  inflammation  which  they  often  call  by  the  name  of  erysipelas. 
It  is  only  in  very  rare  cases  that  a  caries  of  the  lachrymal  bone  gives  rise  to  dacryo¬ 
cystitis.  The  diagnosis  of  dacryocystitis  is  easy  to  make,  from  tie  situation  of  the 
abscess,  which  corresponds  to  the  region  of  the  lachrynaaj^st.  To  be  sure, 
a  furuncle  developing  in  the  skin  over  the  lachrymal  sao^Sight  produce  similar 
symptoms,  but  furuncles  scarcely  ever  occur  in  this  rjmfcf.  We  shall  therefore 
scarcely  be  mistaken  if  we  make  the  diagnosis  of  daC^Kcystitis  in  the  case  of  an 
abscess  situated  in  the  region  of  the  lachrymal ^QnThe  spot  where  the  pus 
breaks  through,  however,  does  not  always  corr^vSd  with  the  position  of  the  sac. 
It  usually  lies  beneath,  being  often  quite  a  dj^tSsN^ below  and  to  the  outside  of  it. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  pus  sinks  *low«rf)eneath  the  skin,  and  at  the  same 
time  travels  outward  along  the  inferior  M&gin  of  the  orbit,  because  the  skin  along 
this  line  is  attached  to  the  bone  by  rathefcustiff  connective  tissue.  The  farther  the 
pus  sinks  before  it  makes  its  way  tjn^gh  the  skin,  the  longer  will  be  the  fistulous 
canal  that  remains.  That  an  opej^W  in  the  skin  which  lies  far  below  and  to  the 
outer  side  may  still  be  a  lacl^fonreaj!  fistula,  can  be  demonstrated  by  our  being  able 
to  push  a  sound  through  froSOhe  opening  into  the  lachrymal  sac.  If  we  should 
not  succeed  in  this,  we  /TfeJCfl  colored  liquid  from  the  canaliculus  into  the  sac;  we 
then  see  it  flow  out  agaVjly  the  orifice  of  the  fistula. 

Later  on  in  th^i^Jjjmrse,  lachrymal  fistulae  contract  and  sometimes  become  so 
minute  that  they>*^permeable  by  nothing  but  a  fine  bristle.  The  external  orifice 
of  these  capillqm^fstulce,  as  they  are  called,  is  then  scarcely  visible  with  the  naked 
eye.  We  notice  a  drop  of  clear  lachrymal  fluid  appearing  from  time  to 

time  upofS^J^  skin  beneath  the  lachrymal  sac  ;  it  is  only  upon  careful  examina¬ 
tion  that  we  notice  the  capillary  opening. 
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Disturbances  in  the  function  of  the  lachrymal  apparatus  find  expression  either 
under  the  form  of  epiphora  or  of  absence  of  the  tears.  Epiphora  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  frequent  symptom  of  the  most  various  conditions,  and  is  either  based  upon 
an  increase  in  the  secretion  or  a  hindrance  to  the  discharge  of  the  tears.  The 
former  occurs  physiologically  in  weeping,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  all  sorts  of 
irritants  affecting  the  terminal  expansion  of  the  trigeminus  and  its  vicinity. 
Among  these  are  bright  light,  air  rendered  foul  by  smoke,  etc.,  foreign  bodies  in 
the  conjunctival  sac,  inflammations  of  the  eye  and  its  adnexa,  affections  of  the 
nose,  and  neuralgia  of  the  first  and  second  branches  of  the  trigeminus.  Interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  conduction  of  tears  into  the  nose  may  have  its  cause  either  in  incom¬ 
plete  closure  of  the  lid  or  in  anomalies  of  the  lachrymal  passages.  Among  affec¬ 
tions  producing  the  former  condition  are  to  be  mentioned  paralysis  of  the  orbicu¬ 
laris,  shortening  or  ectropion  of  the  lids,  notching  of  the  border  of  the  lid,  and 
even  simple  eversion  of  the  lower  punctum  ;  to  the  latter  belong  all  the  affections 
of  the  lachrymal  channels  which  have  been  treated  of  in  this  chapter.  It  not  in¬ 
frequently  happens  that  persons  complain  of  epiphora,  especially  if  they  go  out  in 
cold  weather,  without  our  being  able  to  find  any  cause  for  it.  In  many  of  these 
cases  there  is  probably  an  excessive  irritability  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose  which  excites  increased  secretion  of  tears  in  a  reflex  way.  So,  too,  pungent 
odors,  such  as  the  vapor  of  ammonia,  horseradish,  etc.,  which  irritate  the  terminal 
extremities  of  the  trigeminus  in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  often  bringing  the 
tears  to  our  eyes ;  and  lachrymation  is  likewise  very  often  present  in  severe  coryza. 
A  like  connection  also  exists  in  the  contrary  sense,  in  that  a  bright  light  striking 
upon  the  eye  excites  an  impulse  to  sneeze,  as  is  observed  especially  in  children 
with  photophobia,  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  open  their  eyes  for  purposes  of 
examination.  Hence,  in  cases  of  epiphora  for  which  no  other  cause  can  be  found, 
it  is  requisite  to  examine  the  nose  carefully  and  treat  it  according  to  the  indi¬ 
cations. 

The  opposite  condition,  namely,  abolition  of  the  lachrymal  secretion,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rare.  It  is  found  in  xerophthalmus,  in  consequence  of  ^Aision  of  the 
excretory  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland  ;  also  in  paralysis  of  the3^eminus,  and  in 
facial  paralysis  when  the  lesion  is  situated  very  high  up  in  t^A^rve.  It  is  hence 
supposed  that  the  fibers  destined  for  the  innervation  of  th^O^chrymal  gland  start 
from  the  brain  along  with  the  facial,  and  run  with  tln^  /©F  ts  petrosus  superficia- 
lis  major  to  the  nasal  ganglion  of  the  trigeminus,  b>A#second  branch  of  which 
they  reach  the  lachrymal  gland  through  the  subcutaneous  malae  (Gold- 

zieher).  A  purely  nervous  disturbance  lies  at  t^jfcttom  of  those  cases  in  which 
persons  declare  that  formerly  they  wept  a  gojrt^leal,  but  that  for  a  long  time  past 
they  have  not  been  able  to  weep,  even  when  \g/y  much  distressed. 
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Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Ocular  Muscles. 

121.  The  ocular  muscles  are  distinguished  into  extrinsic  and  in¬ 
trinsic.  The  latter,  also  called  the  interior  muscles  of  the  eye,  are  the 
sphincter  pupillae  and  the  ciliary  muscle.  Of  these  we  shall  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  later;  at  present  we  shall  concern  ourselves  only  with  the 
extrinsic  muscles.  These  are  six  in  number,  four  straight  and  two 
oblique. 

The  four  straight  muscles  are  the  rectus  medialis  sive  internus, 
lateralis  sive  externus,  superior,  and  inferior.  All  four  take  their  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  apex  of  the  orbit  along  the  bony  circumference  of  the 
foramen  opticum  ( F \  Fig.  165),  and  from  this  point  run  forward,  di¬ 
verging  as  they  go.  They  thus  bound  a  funnel-shaped  space,  the  mus¬ 
cular  funnel  ( t  t ),  the  apex  of  which  lies  at  the  foramen  opticum, 
while  the  eyeball  forms  its  base  and  the  optic  nerve  ( o )  runs  along  its 
axis.  The  external  and  internal  recti  muscles  (t  an^Xe)  are  inserted 
into  the  sclera  to  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the  jwfcea;  the  superior 
rectus  ( su )  has  its  insertion  above  (s^,  the  infefcSt  rectus  below,  the 
cornea.  The  attachment  is  effected  by  meantQtf  short  tendons  which 
spread  out  in  the  form  of  a  fan  and  becom6(m$bd  with  the  sclera,  which 
in  this  way  is  thickened  in  its  most  amfc^!©^  portion. 

The  two  oblique  ocular  muscle^  ^eytne  obliquus  superior  and  in¬ 
ferior.  Their  course  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  straight 
muscles.  The  superior  obliqtie  (6^)Pig.  165)  also  arises  from  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  optic  foramen  and,  forward  upon  the  upper  and  inner 
wall  of  the  orbit  as  far  as  iht^rochlea,  before  reaching  which  it  passes 
into  its  tendon.  The  t^^fea  itself  (T7,  Figs.  165  and  166)  lies  a  lit¬ 
tle  behind  the  uppe  inner  margin  of  the  orbit.  It  consists  of  a 

firm  fibrous  loop  tA^^gh  which  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  is  carried 
in  such  a  way  asfj&  be  able  to  glide  up  and  down  in  it.  After  travers¬ 
ing  the  trochj^^Hie  tendon  bends  backward  at  an  acute  angle,  and 
passes  benoj^k  the  superior  rectus  to  the  eyeball.  Here  it  spreads  out 
in  the  f^^^of  a  fan,  and  is  inserted  in  the  upper  half  of  the  eyeball 
aboutdnNme  vertical  meridian  and  behind  the  equator  ( os, ,  Fig.  165). 

inferior  oblique  arises  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  near 

es  inner  extremity  (oi,  Fig.  166).  From  here  it  runs  upward  and  out- 
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ward  and  arrives  at  the  outer  side  of  the  eyeball,  into  which  it  is  in¬ 
serted  about  in  the  horizontal  meridian  and  also  behind  the  equator 
(oi,  Fig.  165). 

The  tendons  of  the  ocular  muscles  before  reaching  the  sclera  must 
pass  through  the  fascia  of  Tenon  (fascia  bulbi)  which  surrounds  the  eye¬ 


ball.  In  the  spot  where  a  tendon 
of  the  muscle  perforates  the  fascia, 
the  latter  does  not  present  a  sim¬ 
ple  aperture,  but  is  reflected  back¬ 
ward  upon  the  tendon  ( e  and  eu 
Fig.  82).  It  ensheaths  the  tendon 
and  farther  back  is  continuous 
with  the  fascia  which  envelops  the 
muscle  itself.  By  these  “  lateral 
invaginations,”  therefore,  the  ten¬ 
dons  are  connected  with  Tenon’s 
capsule — a  fact  which  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  with  regard  to  the  operation 
for  squint. 

The  innervation  of  the  ocular 
muscles  is  accomplished  by  three 


s 


Fig.  165.— Horizontal  Section  through  the 
Orbit  (Schematic).  Natural  size. 


The  apex  of  the  orbit  is  formed  by  the  foramen 
opticum,  F.  The  external  wall  of  the  orbit 
does  not  reach  as  far  forward  as  the  inter¬ 
nal,  so  that  its  anterior  margin,  A,  lies  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  equator  ^of  the  eyeball. 

At  the  anterior  extremity  of  **-'*-*■ - 1  — 11 

of  the  orbit  is  shown  tj  * 
in  reality  lies  in  the  up] 
the  orbit,  and  hence  ' 
in  the  cross  sectioi 
represented.  Th< 


internal  wall 
ilea,  T,  which 
nner  angle  of 
not  be  met  with 
orbit  that  is  here 
■nal  rectus,  e,  and  the 


internal  rectuSj 
nel,  t  t.  \ 

( su )  is  cut  a? 

.s,  is  the  ii 
the  ej^tJa 

the  cfrnek.  >os,  is  the  fan-shape* 
of^he*tendon  of  the  superior  oblique,  os  ;  oi, 
tha^line  of  insertion  of  the  inferior  oblique. 
#^3^  the  frontal,  s  s  the  sagittal  axis  of  the 
ftydfiall. 


md  the  muscular  fun- 
of  the  superior  rectus 
;o  show  the  optic  nerve,  o. 
of  the  superior  rectus  upon 
ing  obliquely  to  the  margin  of 
is  the  fan-shaped  insertion 


nerves.  The  oculomotor  nerve 
supplies  the  internal,  superior,  and 
inferior  recti,  and  also  the  inferior 
oblique ;  and,  in  addition,  the  leva¬ 
tor  palpebras  superioris  and  the 
interior  muscles  of  the  eye,  name¬ 
ly,  the  sphincter  pupillse  and  the 
ciliary  muscle,  are  innervated  by 
it.  The  abducens  nerve  is  re¬ 
served  for  the  external  rectus,  the 
trochlear  nerve  for  the  superior 
oblique.  The  nuclei  for  the  three 
nerves  supplying  the  eye  muscjrj 
ventricle. 

The  movements  of  the  i^rajhill  take  place  freely  in  all  directions  as 
in  a  ball-and-socket  joii^(arahrodia).  The  eyeball  may  be  said  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  articular  he^d^Tenon’s  capsule,  the  socket.  The  movements 
take  place  in  such^S^ay  that  the  eyeball,  as  a  whole,  undergoes  no 
change  of  place^At/simply  rotates  about  a  center  of  movement  which 
corresponds  ^jtatroximately  to  the  center  of  the  eye. 

We  can  n^k^ine  all  movements  of  the  eyeball  resolved  into  compo¬ 
nents  whiA  correspond  to  three  primary  axes.  These  are  perpendicular 
to  eacfl^^h^r  and  cross  at  the  center  of  movement.  One  of  these  is 
vertf cSl ;  the  movements  which  take  place  about  it  are  the  lateral  move- 
O  37 


Tie  upon  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
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merits  of  the  eye — that  is,  the  movement  to  right  and  left,  or  to  the  out¬ 
side  (abduction)  and  inside  (adduction).  The  frontal  axis  runs  from 
right  to  left  (/  /,  Fig.  165),  and  corresponds  to  the  movements  of  ele¬ 
vation  and  depression  of  the  eyeball.  The  sagittal  axis  (6*  s ,  Fig.  165) 
runs  from  before  backward,  and  coincides  with  the  line  of  vision.  The 
movements  which  take  place  about  it  are  known  under  the  name  of 
wheel  rotation  [torsion]  of  the  eyeball ;  by  virtue  of  them  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  eyeball  is  inclined  outward  or 
inward. 

The  muscles  may  be  grouped  into  pairs  according  as  they  rotate  the 
eye  predominantly  about  one  or  the  other  of  these  axes.  The  muscles 
belonging  to  any  one  pair  are  called  antagonists,  because  they  tend  to 
move  the  eye  about  the  same  axis,  but  in  a  contrary  direction.  In  this 
sense  the  six  ocular  muscles  are  divided  into  the  following  pairs : 

First  pair  :  internal  and  external  recti,  which  turn  the  eye  about  the 
vertical  axis. 

Second  pair:  superior  and  inferior  recti,  which  turn  the  eyeball 
about  the  frontal  axis. 

Third  pair :  the  superior  and  inferior  obliques,  which  turn  the  eye¬ 
ball  about  the  sagittal  axis. 

A  simple  action  in  the  sense  of  rotating  the  eyeball  about  only  one 
of  the  three  primary  axes  belongs  to  the,  first  pair  alone,  the  only  effect 
of  which  is  to  turn  the  eye  inward  and  outward.  The  action  of  the 
other  four  ocular  muscles  is  a  complicated  one,  and  if  we  seek  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  axes  about  which  they  actually  rotate  the  qtfs^ll,  we  find  that 
these  do  not  coincide  witli  any  one  of  the  three  mfejary  axes. 

The  superior  rectus  runs  from  the  apex  of^pe  orbit  not  only  for¬ 
ward,  but  also  a  little  outward,  in  order  Ja^*each  the  eyeball.  Its 
direction,  therefore,  does  not  coincide  with  the  sagittal  axis  of 


le  branches  of  which  diverge 
as  its  insertion  falls  in  front 


d? 


the  eyeball,  but  forms  with  it  an  anjg 
posteriorly  (Figs.  165  and  174  A)., 
of  the  center  of  rotation  of  the  ft&vit  will  not  only  elevate  the  latter, 
but  also  adduct  it  at  the  sameAirh’e.  For  the  same  reason  it  also  rolls 
the  eye  in  such  a  way  that  tWjCtfpper  extremity  of  its  vertical  meridian 
is  inclined  inward  [intqr&’pmj) 

The  inferior  rec^^^cewise  deviates  somewhat  to  the  outside  in  its 
course  forward.  Hebei,  besides  lowering  the  eye,  it  has  an  adducting 
action  imparted  tcKi£  Furthermore,  it  rotates  the  eye  in  such  a  way 
that  the  upp^VJtremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  is  depressed  to  the 
outside  [ext<J0$on]. 

To  l<^h™rhe  action  of  the  superior  oblique  we  have  merely  to  con¬ 
sider  fl^*section  of  it  which  lies  between  the  trochlea  and  the  eyeball ; 
the^fcocnlea  being,  so  to  speak,  the  physiological  origin  of  the  muscle. 
Pfe^raef  action  consists  in  its  rotating  the  eye,  so  that  the  upper  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  is  inclined  inward.  Since,  further- 
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more,  it  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  half  of  the  eyeball  and  this  in¬ 
sertion  lies  below  the  trochlea  (05,  Fig.  166),  the  posterior  half  of  the 
eyeball  will  be  raised  when  it  contracts,  and  consequently  the  cornea 
will  be  depressed.  The  superior  oblique,  in  addition,  produces  an  ab¬ 
duction  of  the  eyeball,  since  it  is  inserted  behind  the  center  of  rotation 
of  the  eye,  and  in  its  contraction  draws  the  posterior  half  of  the  eye¬ 
ball  inward,  so  that  the  cornea  goes  outward.  The  action  of  the  supe- 


Fig.  166. — Anterior  Orifice  of  the  Orbit  with  the  Eyeball.  lysfunUteize. 

°ui-the  ^0l!r  recti  muscles  are  cut  off  near  their  insertion  upafTSute  eyeball,  but  the 
mtenor  oblique,  oi,  and  the  tendon,  os,  of  the  superior  oblique  are#J&fcJentire.  The  latter 
®eos  out  from  the  loop  of  the  trochlea,  T.  To  the  temporal  the  trochlea  lies  the 

°i 1  1  notch’ an<*  somewhat  to  the  outside  of  this  thereys^a  foramen,  ?\,  which  is 
n  egUlaTy  present,  for  a  branch  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve.  rflnkmis  case  the  infra-orbital 
l  Is  a  abnormally  divided  into  two  distinct  fommina.  z  is  the  orifice  of  the 

zygomatiCQ-facial  canal, the  lachrymal  fossa.  Comparf^n^  ith  Fig.  164  shows  that  the 
D1“  represented  in  the  former  is  much  lower  than  tlna^&ne^hfere  depicted,  but  is  broader  in 
the  horizontal  direction.  ^  ^ 


rior  oblique  is  accordingly  to  roll  [irffiSt],  depress,  and  abduct  the 
eyeball.  ^  ^ 

The  inferior  oblique  accompl^Ms,  first  of  all,  a  rotation  of  the  eye 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  th^^^fected  by  the  superior  oblique — i.  e., 
a  rotation  in  which  the  upppN&tremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  is  in¬ 
clined  outward.  Since  |Cs  ®Hgin  in  the  margin  of  the  orbit  lies  below 
its  insertion  upon  the,  bb^terior  half  of  the  eyeball  (oi,  Fig.  166),  it 
draws  this  half  down^Srd  and  thus  elevates  the  cornea.  Furthermore, 
since  it  draws  th(w^j^eriqr  half  of  the  eyeball  inward,  it  abducts  the 
eye.  The  aci^Vof^the  inferior  oblique  is  accordingly  to  roll  [extort], 
elevate,  and  fh^fctet  the  eyeball. 

Themtqrnal  and  external  recti  are  the  only  muscles  which  are  per¬ 
fect  (Mmf$)?nsts  in  every  respect.  The  superior  and  inferior  recti  are 
antagonists  with  respect  to  the  elevation  and  depression,  and  also  with 
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respect  to  rolling  [torsion]  of  the  eyeball;  but,  as  adducting  muscles, 
they  both  act  in  the  same  sense.  The  superior  and  inferior  obliques 
are  likewise  antagonists  with  regard  to  vertical  deviation  and  torsion, 
but  they  have  one  action,  that  of  abduction,  which  takes  place  in  the 
same  direction. 

Let  us  make  a  brief  summary,  showing  which  of  the  muscles  act  in 
concert  in  the  movements  of  the  eye  about  the  three  primary  axes. 
Adduction  is  performed  by  the  internal,  superior,  and  inferior  recti; 
abduction  by  the  external  rectus  and  the  superior  and  inferior  obliques. 
The  superior  rectus  and  inferior  oblique  are  concerned  in  elevating  the 
eye,  the  inferior  rectus  and  superior  oblique  in  depressing  it.  Rotation 
of  the  eyeball,  in  such  a  way  that  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical 
meridian  is  inclined  inward  [intorsion],  is  effected  by  the  superior  ob¬ 
lique  and  superior  rectus,  while  rotation  in  the  opposite  sense  [extor¬ 
sion]  is  effected  by  the  inferior  oblique  and  inferior  rectus. 

Hence,  in  every  movement  of  the  eyeball  there  are  always  several 
muscles  set  into  action  at  once.  But,  besides  this,  the  muscles  of  one 
eye  act  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  other  in  such  a  way  that  the 
two  eyes  always  move  in  the  same  sense  ( association  of  the  ocular 
movements).  These  associated  movements  are  regulated  by  the  centers 
of  association,  which  are  centers  of  a  higher  order  than  the  nerve  nuclei. 
According  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  they  innervate  certain  muscles 
or  groups  of  muscles  of  one  eye  simultaneously  with  fdiose  of  the  other. 
The  internal  rectus  of  the  right  eye,  for  example,  m^Sie  set  into  action 
at  the  same  time  with  the  internal  rectus  of  the  L^Ntye,  so  that  a  move¬ 
ment  of  convergence  takes  place ;  but,  on  th^$rer  hand,  it  may  also 


act  in  concert  with  the  external  rectus  of  th^Veft  eye,  so  that  both  eyes 
are  turned  to  the  left. 


are  turned  to  the  left. 

122.  Orientation. — Orientation 
jects  seen  to  the  place  where  th< 


167  .—Projection  op  Retinal  Images  externally. 


e — i.  e.,  the  ascription  of  ob- 
afly  belong — is  effected  in  the 
following  way  :  The  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  external 
world  form  images  upon 
the  retina.  To  find  the 
situation  of  the  retinal 
image  of  any  object 
whatever,  we  only  need 
draw  a  line  from  the 
object  to  the  retina 
through  the  nodal  point 
of  the  eye  (&,  Fig.  167), 
since  those  rays  that 
pass  through  the  nodal 


r 


point  (directive  rays)  pass  unrefracted  to  the  retina.  Thus  the  image 
er  of  the  object  of  fixation,  o  (Fig.  167),  lies  at  f  c  (the  fovea  centralis). 
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Objects,  such  as  ol9  situated  beneath  the  point  of  fixation,  throw  their 
image  above  the  fovea  centralis,  at  bx ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
object  on  lying  above  the  point  of  fixation  has  its  image  at  bn  beneath 
the  fovea.  We  ourselves  judge  of  the  place  in  which  an  object  is  by 
following  out  a  reverse  process.  We  refer  the  object  to  the  extremity 
of  a  line  which  we  imagine 
drawn  from  the  retinal  image 
and  through  the  nodal  point 
to  the  outside  world.  This 
process  for  determining  the 
place  of  external  objects, 
which  is  learned  by  experi¬ 
ence,  is  called  projection  (of 
the  retinal  images  outward). 

By  virtue  of  it  we  see  the 
objects  in  the  outer  world  ar¬ 
ranged  side  by  side  just  as 
their  images  are  upon  our 
retina,  only  in  reverse  order ;  whatever  forms  an  image  to  the  right  of 
the  point  of  fixation,  is  seen  upon  the  left  of  the  latter,  etc.  We  are 
thus  informed  with  certainty  in  regard  to  the  position  of  objects  rela¬ 
tive  to  each  other  ( objective  orientation).  But  for  perfect  orientation 
it  is  further  requisite  that  we  should  assign  to  its  correct  situation  in 
space  the  whole  mosaic  of  images  that  we  project  from  our  retina  into 
the  outside  world,  and  which  is  already  properly  construct^  as  far  as 
the  relations  of  its  own  parts  to  each  other  is  concerned  Nfot  till  we 
do  this  can  we  have  any  conception,  correspond ingia^e  real  state  of 
things ;  a  conception,  that  is,  of  the  position  of  onsets  not  only  with 
reference  to  each  other  but  also  with  reference  ^Qmr  own  body  ( sub¬ 
jective  orientation).  Such  subjective  ormjB@oh  depends  upon  our 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  position  of  oii^jyra  body  in  space,  and  of 
the  position  which  the  eyes  occupy  in  qj^body.  The  former  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  virtue  of  the  sense  of  equilibrium,  the  latter  by  the  muscu¬ 
lar  sensations  which  originate  in  Uj^cular  muscles,  and  which  inform 
us  how  our  eyes  are  directed  wm^elation  to  our  body.  By  means  of 
subjective  and  objective  ori>^prtion  together,  we  are  able  to  recognize 
correctly  the  absolute  p  in  space  of  any  object  that  we  see. 

As  a  rule,  we  see  wXh/both  eyes  at  once,  these  being  so  placed  by 
means  of  their  assorted  movements  that  their  visual  lines  cross  in 
the  object  looked  e.,  we  “  fix  ”  [or  “  sight  ”]  the  object  with  both. 

The  object  o  ffii&NlGS)  then  forms  an  image  in  the  fovea  centralis  (/ 
and  /i)  in  btflmkyes.  An  object,  ol9  situated  to  the  left  of  the  point 
of  fixationAwohld  cast  an  image  at  b  and  Zq,  to  the  right  of  the  fovea 
in  both^eV,  and  in  both  eyes,  moreover,  equally  far  to  the  right  of  it. 
The^dmages,  as  well  as  all  others  that  are  situated  on  symmetrically 
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disposed  spots  of  the  two  retinae,  are,  according  to  the  law  of  projec¬ 
tion,  located  by  both  eyes  at  the  same  point  of  the  outer  world  (o,  ol5 
etc.),  and  hence  are  seen  single  ( binocular  single  vision). 

Interference  with  binocular  single  vision  is  manifested  by  binocular 
diplopia ,  which  always  makes  its  appearance  when  the  visual  axis  of 
one  eye  deviates  from  the  object  of  fixation.  For  example,  the  right 
eye,  R  (Fig.  169),  sights  the  point,  o,  while  the  visual  axis, g,  of  the  left 
eye,  X,  deviates  inward,  because  the  eye  has  a  convergent  squint.  The 
point,  o,  then  forms  an  image  at  the  fovea,/,  in  the  right  eye,  but  in  the 
left  it  forms  an  image  at  b  to  the  right  of  the  fovea,  fv  With  the 
right  eye  the  object  is  seen  in  its  right  place,  o.  With  the  left  eye,  too, 
the  object  would  be  seen  at  a  point  opposite  the  retinal  image,  that 
is,  in  its  proper  situation,  o,  and  hence  would  be  seen  single  with 
binocular  vision,  if  the  person  possessing  such  an  eye  would  proceed 
simply  according  to  the  law  of  projection.  But  this  he  does  not  do, 

because  he  is  in  error  with 
regard  to  the  way  in  which 
the  left  eye  is  directed.  He 
knows  nothing  of  the  devi¬ 
ation  of  this  eye  inward, 
but  has  the  idea  that,  like 
the  right,  it  has  its  visual 
axis  adjusted  for  the  ob¬ 
ject.  He  therefore  expects 
the  imag\  of  the  object  to 
be  a^^e€ovea  in  the  left 

Powell  as  in  the  right, 
as  this  is  not  the  case, 
^VAnd  the  image,  b,  lies  to 
the  right  of  the  fovea,  he  thence  concJj*dQitfiat  the  object,  o,  has  become 
displaced  toward  the  left— that  is,%2,}i— since  he  knows  from  former 
experience  that  all  objects  situat^^to  the  left  of  the  point  of  fixation 
throw  their  images  to  the  right  ofXhe  fovea.'  In  this  case,  accordingly, 
the  subjective  orientation  kC£f>t  correct ;  the  entire  mosaic  of  retinal 
images  in  the  left  eye  js  wj*$d  in  space  too  far  to  the  left,  because  the 
person  who  has  such'w$£eye  has  an  erroneous  impression  in  regard  to 
the  way  in  which>t  iQwaced  in  his  head  (Nagel,  Alfred  Graefe). 

The  double  integls  that  have  been  here  selected  as  an  example  are 
known  as  liotn&Qmous,  because  the  image,  o,  seen  upon  the  right  side 
belongs  to  t^f^right  eye ;  the  one,  ou  seen  on  the  left  belongs  to  the 
left  eK  practice  this  fact  is  determined  by  temporarily  covering 
first  iS^ye  and  then  the  other,  and  asking  the  patient  which  of  the 
tw^jVnmges  in  each  case  disappears.  We  can  also  place  a  colored  glass 
'^ekn-e  one  eye  and  have  the  patient  tell  which  of  the  two  images  is 
Volored,  and  which  appears  of  its  natural  hue.  Homonymous  double 


, — Homonymous  Double  Images. 
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Double  Images,  with  Difference  in  Level. 


point,  o,  at  ow  its 
placed  allv>mbcts  sitaai 


the  u 
alw& 


ll\)l 


true  situation,  since  when  the  eyes  are  correctly 


bjhcts  situated  below  the  visual  plane  cast  their  images  upon 


ialf  of  the  retina.  The  image  which  stands  lower,  therefore, 
Xiongs  to  the  eye  which  stands  higher,  and  vice  versa. 


images  depend,  as  the  preceding  demonstration  shows,  upon  undue 
convergence  of  the  eyes. 

Heteronymous  or  crossed  double  images  are  produced  when  there  is 
a  relative  divergence  of  the  eyes.  In  Fig.  170  the  left  eye,  X,  deviates 
outward.  The  image  of  the 
point,  o,  therefore  falls  to 
the  left  of  the  fovea,  fu  at 
Z>,  for  which  reason  the 
object  itself  is  erroneously 
seen  at  o1?  to  the  right  of 
the  point  of  fixation,  o.  In 
this  case  the  left  image 
corresponds  to  the  right 
eye,  the  right  image  to  the 
left  eye. 

A  difference  in  the  level 
of  the  double  images  occurs 

when  the  eyes  themselves  fig.  ito.-crossed  double  images. 

stand  on  different  levels. 

In  Fig.  171  the  eyes  are  represented  as  behind  each  other  instead  of  side 
by  side.  The  right,  R ,  sights  the  object  correctly,  but  the  left  eye,  X,  is 
deviated  upward.  ITence,  the  image,  #,  of  the  point,  o,  falls  above  the 
foeva,  /i,  in  the  left  eye,  and  the  person  who  has  such  an  eye  imagines, 
because  he  believes  that  the  eye  is  correctly  placed,  that  he  sees  the 
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Double  images  may  also  be  inclined  in  such  a  way  that  their  upper 
or  lower  extremities  are  approximated.  This  is  the  case  when  one  of 
the  two  eyes  has  undergone  a  rotation  about  its  sagittal  axis  and  the 
other  has  not.  In  Fig.  172  A,  R  and  L  represent  the  posterior  halves 
of  the  two  eyes  seen  from  behind  and  imagined  to  be  transparent,  so 


that  the  inverted  image  of  an  arrow  is  seen  as  it  is,si»iated  upon  the 
retina.  In  the  right  .eye  the  vertical  meridian  of  H^rAina,  v  v,  really 
does  stand  vertical,  but  in  the  left  eye  {v1  v t)  it^Cfeupposed  to  be  in¬ 
clined.  The  image  of  a  vertically  directed  a rGW  is  also  vertical  in  the 
two  retinae  ;  hence,  in  the  right  eye  it  cofe^Jes  with  the  vertical  me¬ 
ridian,  but  in  the  left  eye  it  forms  aiyad^  with  the  vertical  meridian, 
because  this  is  inclined.  Since,  now,\Ji^le¥t  eye  has  been  previously  ac¬ 
customed  to  consider  as  vertical  those  objects  the  images  of  which 
coincide  with  the  vertical  meridiaV/it  will  consider  the  arrow  as  having 
an  oblique  position.  Henc<  l&O  images  of  the  arrow  are  seen  (Fig. 
172  B,  w  and  5),  of  which  tk0^elonging  to  the  left  eye  stands  obliquely. 

When  there  is  bind>^j!r  double  vision,  the  two  images  do  not  look 
alike  ;  one  is  mor^di^^ict  than  the  other,  and  is  hence  known  as  the 
true  image ,  in  conAigjjJlstinction  to  the  apparent  image.  The  true  image 
is  the  one  that  {^-responds  to  the  eye  that  sights  the  object.  It  is 
therefore  seefT^h  its  right  place,  and,  moreover,  is  seen  clearly,  because 
it  is  perc^ij^jFoy  the  fovea.  The  apparent  image  belongs  to  the  deviat¬ 
ing  ey^NjM;  is  less  distinct  than  the  image  of  the  other  eye,  because  it 
is  pecceWed  by  a  peripheral  spot  of  the  retina  ;  moreover,  it  is  seen  in 
ttevnjong  place,  so  that  the  patient,  if  he  tries  to  reach  out  to  it, 
j’eacnes  to  one  side  of  it — hence  apparent  or  false  image. 


Fig.  172. — Double  Images  with  Obliquity. 
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A  condition  to  be  rigorously  differentiated  from  binocular  diplopia  is 
monocular  diplopia.  The  former  depends  upon  the  fact  that  though 
there  is  but  one  image  of  the  object  cast  upon  each  one  of  the  two  ret¬ 
ina,  it  is  not  thrown  upon  symmetrically  situated  spots ;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  due  to  the  formation  of  two  images  of  the  same  object  upon  one 
retina.  Binocular  diplopia,  therefore,  disappears  at  once  when  one  eye 
is  shut,  while  monocular  diplopia  persists,  although  but  one  eye — that 
is,  the  one  which  sees  double — is  open.  In  this  fact  lies  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  differential  sign  between  the  two  kinds  of  diplopia.  The  cause  of 
monocular  diplopia  is  either  an  anomalous  refraction  of  the  rays  of 
light  or  the  presence  of  a  double  pupillary  opening.  The  former  rep¬ 
resents  one  form  of  irregular  astigmatism  (see  §  148),  and  has  its  seat 
either  in  the  cornea  or  in  the  lens  (particularly  in  the  case  of  subluxa¬ 
tion  of  the  lens).  In  incipient  cataract  also  monocular  diplopia  may 
develop  as  a  result  of  the  unequal  refracting  power  of  the  different 
sectors  of  the  lens,  although  in  this  case  monocular  polyopia  (see  page 
398)  is  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence.  A  double  pupillary  open¬ 
ing  produces  diplopia  when  the  eye  is  not  adjusted  for  the  distance  at 
which  the  object  of  fixation  is  placed.  It  is  most  frequently  found  as 
a  consequence  of  iridodialysis. 


The  lines  of  insertion  of  the  four  recti  muscles  are  situated  at  unequal  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  usually,  too,  are  not  quite  concentric 
with  it.  Moreover,  they  are  not  perfectly  symmetrical  in  their  relation  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  meridians.  The  mean  variations  in  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  lines  of  insertion  are 
shown  as  accurately  as  pos 
sible  in  Fig.  173,  which  rep 
resents  the  anterior  half  o 
the  eyeball  projected  upoi 
a  plane.  In  it  are  marke< 
the  distances  of  the  line 
of  insertion  from  the  cor 
nea  in  millimetres,  as 
have  found  them  from  th 
mean  of  a  great  number  o 
measurements. 

The  muscles  are  sur 
rounded  by  fascion  whicl 
are  continuous  anterior! 
with  Tenon’s  capsule  at  th 
spot  where  the  latter  is- re 
fleeted  upon  the  tendprwreu 
the  muscles.  LaterajN^?-  FlG‘  173,‘ 
longations  of  thsA&feciae 

unite  the  miuj^fc^ogether,  and  also  pass  from  them  to  the  bony  wall  of  the  orbit. 
By  means  system  of  fasciae  pervading  the  orbit,  the  contents  of  the  latter 

are  fixed  ki  place.  It  is  owing  to  them  that  the  eye  does  not  leave  its  place  when 
perfojmpm\its  movements,  but  turns  about  a  fixed  center.  The  continuations  of 
thevfasbii,  passing  from  the  muscles  to  the  walls  of  the  orbit,  act  as  a  sort  of 


-Lines  op  Insertion  op  the  Four  Recti  Muscles 
projected  upon  a  Plane.  Natural  size. 
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restraining  apparatus  which  prevent  extreme  excursions  of  the  eyeball  (Merkel, 
Motais).  They  are  most  strongly  developed  upon  the  internal  and  external  recti 
(fi  and  fe,  Fig.  161).  The  levator  palpebrae  superioris,  too,  which  is  associated  in 
action  with  the  superior  rectus,  is  uuited  to  it  directly  by  bands  of  fascia.  Further¬ 
more,  bands  of  fascia  pass  from  the  levator  to  the  skin  of  the  upper  lid  (/,  Fig. 
160)  and  also  to  the  upper  retrotarsal  fold,  so  that  these  structures  follow  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  eyeball  and  the  upper  lid  when  these  are  elevated.  An  analogous 
•apparatus  comes  into  play  when  the  eyeball  is  depressed,  bands  of  fascia  running 
from  the  inferior  rectus  into  the  lower  lid  and  to  the  lower  retrotarsal  fold. 

In  the  case  of  muscles  whose  method  of  action  is  complicated  (and,  with  the 
•exception  of  the  first  pair,  this  is  the  case  with  all  the  muscles),  the  effect  of  the 
individual  components  of  which  the  total  action  is  made  up  varies  in  intensity  ac- 


Fig.  174.— Method  of  Action 
A,  in  looking  straight  forward;  B,  in  abduction; 

G  Gi. 


Rectus. 

S  SI,  sagittal  axis  of  motion; 


wording  to  the  position  which  the  eyeb0)>iappens  to  occupy.  As  an  illustration, 
we  may  explain  how  this  is  the  case^f  the  superior  rectus.  When  the  eye  is  look¬ 
ing  straight  forward,  so  that  its  line  coincides  with  the  sagittal  axis  of  mo¬ 

tion,  SSx  (Fig.  174  A),  the  pla»S^ction  of  the  superior  rectus  forms  with  both 
the  visual  and  the  sagittah^^wr  an  angle  of  about  23° — this  angle  having  its 
branches  directed  backw^i^^Consequently,  the  muscle,  besides  causing  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  eye,  also  ad^uc^  and  rolls  [intorts]  it.  If  now  the  eye  is  turned  out  23° 
(Fig.  1*4  B),  the  plape  ox  action  of  the  muscle  coincides  with  the  visual  plane, 
(r  G\.  Then thetra^h  of  the  muscle  will  be  simply  one  of  elevation,  since  the 
other  two  compom^its  disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  the  eye  is  turned 
inward,  th^^mdo  the  two  components  of  adduction  and  torsion  preponderate. 
They  wo^WS^ach  their  maximum  if  the  eyeball  could  be  turned  far  enough  in¬ 
ward  fm*  rtss\isual  axis,  G  Gi,  to  form  a  right  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  muscle 
on  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  elevation  would  then  have  be- 
|c>m^$3$iced  to  nothing.  In  like  fashion,  the  action  of  the  individual  components 
be  deduced  from  the  position  of  the  eye  for  every  other  ocular  muscle  as  soon 
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as  the  course  that  it  takes  is  accurately  known.  This  fact  is  of  importance  for  the 
diagnosis  of  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles,  the  failure  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  be¬ 
ing  particularly  marked  in  the  direction  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  components  of 
its  action,  according  to  the  different  way  in 
which  the  eye  is  directed. 

The  measurement  of  the  excursions  of  the 
■eyeball  is  an  important  matter  not  only  for 
physiologists,  but  also  for  the  ophthalmic  prac¬ 
titioner,  particularly  for  the  determination  of 
the  degree  of  a  paralysis,  the  progress  of  its 
improvement,  the  prognosis  of  a  squint  opera¬ 
tion,  etc.  The  simple  process  of  linear  mensura¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  method  of  Alfred  Graefe, 
is  applicable  only  to  movements  in  a  horizontal 
direction  (abduction  and  adduction).  The  pa¬ 
tient  is  first  made  to  look  straight  forward  at  an  object  which  has  been  placed  at 
quite  a  distance  from  the  eye  in  the  middle  line  of  the  face.  With  the  eyes  in  this 
middle  position,  the  distance  between  the  outer  margin  of  the  cornea  and  the  outer 
angle  of  the  eye  (cm,  Fig.  175)  is  measured  with  the  circle.  This  distance  is  also 
measured  when  the  eyes  are  turned  as  far  inward  and  as  far  outward  as  possible 
(ci  and  ca).  The  difference  between  these  values  and  the  value  for  the  middle  posi¬ 
tion  gives  the  magnitude  of  abduction  and  adduction  of  the  eyeball.  Suppose  we 
have  found  cm  to  be  8  mm.,  ci  18  mm.,  and  ca  1  mm.  Then  the  adduction  =  ci  — 
-cm  =  10  min.,  and  the  abduction  =  cm  —  ca  =  7  mm.  The  adduction  and  abduc- 


Fig.  175.— Linear  Measurement  of 
the  Lateral  Excursions  of  the 
Eye. 


tion  togethelS^S^stitute  the  total  range  of  lateral  movement  which,  in  the  example 
selected,  4j\uld  amount  to  17  mm. 

Th^pqthod  of  mensuration  is  attended  with  many  inaccuracies,  but,  owing  to 
its  &mpncity  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  performed,  it  is  a  very  suitable 


'6  .-^Normal  Field  of  Fixation.  (After  Landolt.) 
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one,  particularly  for  cases  of  squint.  An  accurate  measurement  of  the  excursions 
can  be  made  by  means  of  the  perimeter.  The  person  examined  supports  his  head 
on  the  chin  rest  of  the  instrument  in  such  a  way  that  the  eye  to  be  tested  (the  other 
meanwhile  must  be  kept  closed)  is  placed  at  the  center  of  the  perimetric  arc.  Ob¬ 
jects  are  then  moved  along  the  latter  (large  test  types  being  the  best  for  this  pur¬ 
pose)  *  from  the  periphery  toward  the  center,  until  the  patient  in  looking  at  the 
object  recognizes  it  distinctly  (e.  g.,  can  name  the  letters,  thus  proving  that  he  is 
really  employing  central  fixation).  Of  course,  in  so  doing,  the  movements  should 
be  made  with  the  eye  alone  and  not  with  the  head.  The  limits  thus  found  for  the 
excursions  of  the  eyes  are  set  down  upon  an  ordinary  perimetric  diagram.  The 
region  which  is  bounded  by  these  limits,  and  which  the  eye  has  under  its  direct 
control  through  its  excursions,  is  called  the  field  of  fixation.  Fig.  176  shows  the 
field  of  fixation  of  a  normal  eye  according  to  Landolt.  Paralyses  of  the  ocular 
muscles  manifest  themselves  by  a  corresponding  limitation  of  the  field  of  fixation. 


Nerves  of  the  Ocular  Muscles. — Paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  a  fre¬ 
quent  symptom  of  cerebral  affections.  He  who  knows  accurately  the  origin  of  the 
muscular  nerves  of  the  eye  in  the  brain,  and  their  course  down  to  the  orbit,  will 
often  be  able  to  determine,  from  the  kind  of  the  paralyses  and  the  way  in  which 
they  are  combined,  the  site  of  the  lesion,  and  hence  be  able  to  give  a  more  precise 
diagnosis  of  the  brain  disease  with  respect  to  its  nature  and  situation  than  would 
be  otherwise  possible.  For  this  reason  the  most  important  points  relating  to  the 
origin  and  course  of  the  nerves  of  the  ocular  muscles  will  here  be  briefly  given. 

The  movements  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  regulated  by  nervous  centers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  rank.  The  lowest  centers  are  the  nuclei  on  the  floor  of  the  rhomboidal  fossa 
[fourth  ventricle]  from  which  the  trunks  of  the  nerves  themselves  arise.  Presiding 
over  these  are  centers  of  higher  rank,  the  association  centers,  forVo-ordinating  the 
actions  of  the  individual  ocular  muscles.  The  centers  of  theH^li^t  rank  are  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain ;  they  are  the  cortical  ceat^S^for  the  voluntary 
movements  of  the  eye.  These  probably  lie,  not  sharply  je^f&ted  from  each  other, 
in  the  motor  sphere  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

The  centers  that  are  most  accurately  known  $r\j)iose  of  the  first  rank _ i.  e.» 

the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  nerves  of  the  oculanfiS^cles.  These  lie  beneath  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius  and  upon  the  floor  of  th^fiAiKh  ventricle  on  both  sides  of  the 
rhaphe.  The  most  anterior  of  them  is  tte  iWleus  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  {III, 
Fig.  177),  which  begins  as  far  forward  ^vSe  most  posterior  portion  of  the  third 
ventricle,  and  extends  beneath  the  aaneurct  of  Sylvius  as  far  as  the  posterior  pair 
of  tubercles  of  the  corpus  quadrigejm^lm.  It  consists  of  several  paired  and  one 
unpaired  group  of  ganglion  celliw^^pl  in  a  physiological  sense  it  must  be  regarded 
as  composed  of  a  number  of  nuclei.  But  which  of  the  separate  groups  of 

ganglion  cells  belongs  to  ea^W^clividual  one  of  the  muscles  innervated  by  the  ocu¬ 
lo-motor  nerve  has  not^et|TOen  precisely  determined  for  man.  For  monkeys,  in 
which  the  relations  ar^probably  similar,  Bernheimer,  upon  the  basis  of  experi¬ 
mental  investigatifm^as  worked  out  the  plan  represented  in  Fig.  178.  This  con¬ 
firms,  what  clinicrfftikperience  has  already  shown,  that  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  those 
muscles  are  |n^7^fcaposition  that  are  synergetic  in  action — e.  g.,  the  nuclei  for  the 

l  rh^*l 


[*  A  better  test  object  consists  of  two  fine  dots  set  very  close  together  on 

a  card^vYhen  the  patient  is  looking  precisely  at  the  dots  he  sees  them  as  two  ;  but 
i^^as*  deviates  from  them  by  even  as  much  as  a  couple  of  degrees,  the  dots  arc 
m  diffusion  circles  and  hence  appear  run  into  one. — D.] 


if 
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pupil,  for  accommodation  and  for  convergence  (internal  recti),  the  nuclei  of  the 
superior  rectus  and  inferior  oblique  (subserving  elevation  of  the  eye),  and  the 
nuclei  (subserving  depression  of  the  eye)  of  the  inferior  rectus  and  the  trochlearis, 
which  latter  does  not  belong  to  the  domain  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve.  Since  the 
orbicularis  as  the  muscle  that  closes  the  eye  is  likewise  associated  with  the  muscles 
of  the  eye  itself  (closure  of  the  palpebral  fissure  being  combined  with  sursumduc- 


The  oculo-motor  nucleus,  277,  lies  beneath  the  anterior  pair  of  tubercles  of  the  corpus  quadri- 
geminum,  Q.  The  fibers  coming  from  this  nucleus  run,  converging  downward,  and  emerge 
as  a  united  nerve  trunk,  O,  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  pons,  Po.  Directly  behind  the 
oculo-motor  nucleus  lies  the  nucleus,  IV ,  of  the  trochlear  nerve,  from  which  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve  passes  upward.  The  two  points  (drawn  of  light  color  in  the  GgjVe)  directly  above 
it,  and  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  corpus  quadrigeminum,  repM^fcT*Bhe  cross  sections 
of  the  trunks  of  the  trochlear  nerves  as  they  decussate  in  the  vejipn^meflullare  anticum. 
The  nucleus  of  the  abducens,  VI ,  lies  upon  the  floor  of  the  fourtffytentricle,  4,  directly  be¬ 
neath  the  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve,  VII.  The  dotted  band from  the  nucleus  of 
the  abducens  to  the  nucleus  of  the  trochlear  nerve  represent.^/ne  posterior  longitudinal  fas¬ 
ciculus  connecting  the  nerve  nuclei.  The  trunk  of  the  aM^ens,  A ,  emerges  at  the  pos¬ 
terior  border  of  the  pons,  a  shows  the  site  of  a  lesioiy%\ii(y,  through  destruction  of  the 


oculo-motor  nerve,  0,  and  the  pyramidal  tract,  P  P, 
this  nerve  and  of  the  extremities.  In  like  fashion 
paralysis  of  the  abducens  and  of  the  extremities. 
Th,  optic  thalamus. 


in  alternating  paralysis  of 
b  would  produce  alternating 
•yramidal  tract  of  the  other  side; 


tion  of  the  eyeball),  it  is  supposed  that  t^e^fibers  destined  for  it  also  originate  in 
the  oculo-motor  nucleus,  although  furtij^r  along  they  run  in  the  trunk  of  the  facial 
(Mendel). 

The  fibers  coming  from  t' 
through  the  crus  cerebri ;  paj 
part  crossing  over  to  the  oj 
mon  trunk,  and  become 
From  this  point  the^n< 


's  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  pass  downward 
e  fibers  remaining  on  the  same  side,  another 
At  the  base  of  the  brain  they  unite  into  a  com- 
dljje  upon  the  anterior  border  of  the  pons  (0,  Fig.  177). 
trunk  runs  through  the  cavernous  sinus  and  the  superior 


orbital  fissure  into  ti^^bit. 

The  nucleus  >Atjje  trochlear  nerve  (7F,  Fig.  177)  follows  almost  directly  upon 
the  posterior^OT^mity  of  the  oculo-motor  nucleus,  so  that  it  might  almost  be  re¬ 
garded  as  th^^sfc  partial  nucleus  of  the  latter.  It  lies  beneath  the  posterior  tuber¬ 
cles  of  theLcor|3us  quadrigeminum.  But  the  fibers  which  arise  from  it  do  not  join 
with^*&Ank  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  which  runs  downward,  but  pass  in  the  op¬ 
pose  auctions  upward  and  backward,  into  the  velum  medullare  anticum.  In  this 
thJQpass  over  to  the  other  side  and  thus  decussate  with  the  fibers  of  the  opposite 
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nerve,  and  then  come  out  upon  the  base  of  the  brain,  winding  about  the  crus  cerebri 
and  passing  outward. 

The  nucleus  of  the  abducens  (VI,  Fig.  177)  lies  pretty  far  behind  the  nuclei  of 
the  other  two  nerves,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  facial  nucleus  (VII,  Fig. 

177),  a  little  in  front  of  the  striae 
medullares.  The  nerve  fibers 
arising  from  the  nucleus  pass 
downward  between  the  bundles 
of  the  pyramidal  tracts  and  be¬ 
come  visible  at  the  posterior  bor¬ 
der  of  the  pons  (A,  Fig.  177). 
Both  the  trochlear  and  the  ab¬ 
ducens  nerves,  as  soon  as  they 
have  reached  the  base  of  the 
brain,  run  forward  like  the  oc- 
ulo-motor  nerve  and  pass  along 
the  cavernous  sinus  and  through 
the  superior  orbital  fissure  into 
the  orbit. 

Binocular  Vision.— The  fact 
of  a  person’s  seeing  single  with 
two  eyes  may  be  accomplished 
in  two  ways.  Either  he  fixes 
correctly  with  both  eyes  and  re¬ 
fers  to  the  same  spot  the  impres¬ 
sions  produced  in  both  (binocu¬ 
lar  single  vision)  or  one  of  the 
two  eyes  fails  to  see,  either  be¬ 
cause  it  is  Wi\l  or  because  it 
suppresses^?^  Depression  that 
it  recei’s^jCmonocular  vision). 


Fig.  178.— Schematic  Representation  of  the  Nuclear 
Region  of  the  Oculo-motor  and  the  Trochlear 
Nerve  in  a  Monkey.  Seen  from  above.  (After 
Bernheimer.) 

The  median  nuclei  are  shaded;  they  are  designed  for 
the  interior  muscles  of  the  eye,  the  two  anterior 
(paired  and  composed  of  small  cells)  being  probably 
for  the  pupil,  the  posterior  (unpaired,  large-celled 
median  nucleus)  probably  for  accommodation.  The 
groups  of  ganglion  cells  situated  on  either  side  of 
the  median  nuclei  form  together  the  right  and  left 
main  lateral  nucleus.  They  comprise  the  region  of 
origin  of  the  exterior  ocular  muscles,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  adjoining  them  behind  is  the  nucleus  of  the 
trochlear  nerve.  The  partial  nuclei  that  are  dotted 
in  the  figure  send  out  fibers  to  the  oculo-motor  nerve 
of  the  opposite  side ;  while  from  those  that  are  left 
undotted  spring  non-decussating  fibers. 


distance  of  some  metres.  If,  then,  we  sexthal 


How^^we  know  which  of  these 
tw^rwnditions  is  present  in  any 
case?  We  make  the  pa- 
UJent  fix  his  gaze  upon  an  object 
)  ^-e.  g.,  a  lighted  candle  at  the 
one  of  the  two  eyes  is  evidently 
deviated,  binocular  single  vision  can  notQjst  If,  nevertheless,  there  is  single  vis¬ 
ion,  this  can  only  be  explained  upon  Uk  assumption  that  the  image  formed  in  the 
deviating  eye  is  either  not  perceiveddjw#s  suppressed.  If  manifest  deviation  of  one 
eye  can  not  be  made  out,  we  the  following  way  to  see  if  there  is  correct 

binocular  fixation :  While  tl  >on  under  examination  fixes  his  gaze  upon  the 
lighted  candle,  we  coverfii^EVHie  eye,  then  the  other.  If  the  two  eyes,  are  rightly 
placed,  each  will  remaii^x|^rin  its  position  after  the  other  is  covered.  But  let  us 
assume  that  the  right  e^Nieviates  a  little  outward  when  the  left  is  fixed  upon  the 
object.  If,  now,  tft^fl^mer  is  covered,  the  left  will  continue  in  the  act  of  fixation  ; 
but  if  the  left  is  q^pyhed,  the  right  has  to  be  brought  into  the  position  of  fixation  by 
a  movement*  o^aptluction.  Hence,  in  covering  the  eye  which  is  performing  fixa¬ 
tion,  we  nMjc^t  movement  of  adjustment  in  the  non-fixing  eye,  the  direction  of 
which  mov^ient  is  precisely  opposite  to  that  of  the  previous  deflection.  This 
movemAt  of  adjustment  is  still  distinctly  visible  when  the  deflection  itself  is  too 
sHgWQjr)  b  e  recognized  with  certainty.  Another  method  of  testing  whether  single 
’^^on  depends  upon  the  fusion  of  the  two  images  or  upon  the  suppression  of  one 
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of  them  is  as  follows :  A  prism  with  its  base  down  is  held  before  one  of  the  eyes 
(Fig.  199).  If  there  was  binocular  vision  before,  two  images  would  now  necessarily 
be  seen  standing  one  above  the  other  ( o  and  0\).  But  if  there  is  still  single  vision,, 
this  can  only  occur  because  the  image  formed  in  one  of  the  eyes  is  either  not  per¬ 
ceived  or  is  neglected. 

It  is  only  a  person  who  has  binocular  single  vision  that  has  also  real  solid  or 
stereoscopic  vision.  Hence,  we  may  also  test  binocular  vision  with  stereoscopic  pic¬ 
tures,  special  samples  of  which  have  been  made  for  this  purpose.  A  particularly 
delicate  test  of  stereoscopic  vision— i.  e.,  of  the  perception  of  degrees  of  depth— is  by 
means  of  Hering's  test  with  falling  bodies .  The  person  under  examination  looks- 
with  both  eyes  through  a  long  tube  at  a  slender  thread  stretched  in  a  vertical  direc¬ 
tion.  Little  balls  (glass  beads  or  peas)  are  dropped  along  the  thread,  sometimes  in 
front  of  it,  sometimes  behind.  A  man  having  proper  binocular  vision  will  tell  every 
time,  and  without  delay  and  without  mistake,  whether  the  balls  have  fallen  in  front 
or  behind  the  thread ;  but  one  having  only  monocular  vision  can  at  best  guess  at 
what  takes  place,  and  hence  often  makes  a  mistake. 

Binocular  single  vision  is  converted  into  binocular  double  vision  when  one  of 
the  two  eyes  leaves  the  correct  position  of  fixation,  This  takes  place  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  consequence  of  disturbances  in  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  eyes,  such 
as  paralyses  or  contractures  of  the  ocular  muscles.  But  the  eye  can  also  be  forced 
mechanically  into  an  incorrect  position— e.  g.,  by  tumors  in  the  orbit,  etc.  Binocu¬ 
lar  double  vision  can  readily  be  produced  experimentally  by  pushing  one  eye  a  little 
to  one  side  by  pressure  with  the  finger.  Finally,  double  vision  ensues  whenever 
the  excursions  of  one  eye  are  limited,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  other  by  me¬ 
chanical  obstacles,  as  for  example  by  symblepharon  or  by  pterygium. 

The  position  of  the  double  images  has  already  been  considered  above.  The 
distance  between  the  double  images  measured  in  degrees  of  arc  corresponds  pre¬ 
cisely  to  the  deflection  of  the  deviating  eye  from  the  correct  position,  and  can 
therefore  serve  as  a  measure  for  the  degree  of  deviation.  1  he  linear  distance 
between  the  double  images,  on  the  contrary,  depends  not  only  ug^the  degree  of 
deviation,  but  also  upon  the 
distance  to  which  the  double 
images  are  projected.  The 
greater  this  distance  is,  the 
farther  apart  the  double  im¬ 
ages  appear  to  be.  When  the 
double  images  stand  very 
close  to  each  other  they  over¬ 
lap  in  part,  so  that  only  their 
outlines  appear  double.  In 
this  case  the  patient  is  of¬ 
ten  not  aware  that  he  sees 
double,  but  only  complains 
of  seeing  indistinctly  or  con 
plains  that  every  object  hd 
a  shadow.  ,  * 

Double  images  in4^f6re 

with  vision  and  cajfp^^n fusion,  so  that  every  one  tries  to  avoid  theiji  as  far  as  he 
can.  He  does^Firby  attempting  to  bring  the  eyes  by  suitable  muscular  effort  into 
a  proper  pos^^ra^  so  that  the  double  images  coalesce.  This  attempt  at  union  or 
fusion  of  double  images  is  called  the  tendency  to  fusion.  Frequently  by  virtue 
of  it  cWPlSig'able  obstacles  opposing  single  vision  are  overcome.  The  following 
expejimefcx  shows  this:  We  make  the  patient  gaze  at  an  object,  o,  and  then  hold 


Fig.  179. — The  Overcoming  of  a  Prism  by  Convergence. 
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before  one  of  the  eyes,  for  instance,  the  right  one,  a  prism,  P,  whose  base  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  temporal  side  (Fig.  179).  The  rays  coming  from  o  are  deflected 
toward  the  base  of  the  prism,  and  would  strike  the  retina  of  the  eye  at  a  point  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  fovea  ;  but  in  that  case,  as  the  object  forms  an  image  at  the 
fovea,  /i,  in  the  left  eye,  crossed  double  images  would  be  produced.  To  prevent 
this,  the  right  eye  is  turned  inward  until  the  fovea,  /,  has  moved  outward  suffi¬ 
ciently  far  to  be  impinged  upon  by  the  rays  which  have  been  deflected  by  the 
prism.  Hence,  to  avoid  seeing  double,  an  increased  effort  at  convergence  is  made, 
so  that  the  visual  lines  cross  at  h  instead  of  at  o.  By  this  convergence  the  prism 
is  “  overcome.”  By  placing  constantly  stronger  and  stronger  prisms  before  the  eye, 
we  find  the  strongest  prism  which  can  be  still  overcome  by  convergence ,  and  which 
therefore  is  a  measure  of  the  latter.  If  the  prism  is  placed  before  the  eye  with  the 
base  inward,  the  rays  passing  through  it  are  deviated  in,  and  the  image  of  the 
•object  is  thrown  to  the  inner  side  of  the  fovea.  The  eye  must  then  be  turned  out¬ 
ward  in  order  to  bring  the  fovea  to  the  place  of  the  image.  In  this  case,  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  produce  single  vision  the  prism  is  overcome  by  a  divergence  of  the  eyes. 
The  strongest  prism  which  can  be  overcome  in  this  way  gives  the  measure  of  the 
divergence ,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  negative  convergence.  The  tendency  to  fusion 
also  makes  itself  apparent  if  a  prism  is  placed  before  the  eyes  with  its  base  up  or 
down  (Fig.  199).  In  this  case  there  are  formed  double  images  with  a  difference  of 
level,  which  have  to  be  united  by  a  deviation  of  one  eye  upward  or  downward. 
Very  strong  prisms  can  be  overcome  by  convergence,  weaker  ones  by  divergence; 
and  only  very  feeble  prisms  (of  1°  or  2°)  can  be  overcome  by  vertical  deviation  of 
the  eyes. 

The  ability  to  perform  convergence,  as  determined  with  prisms,  is  also  called 
adduction,  and  the  ability  to  perform  divergence  is  called  abduction.  These 
terms  had  better  be  avoided,  as  they  are  already  applied  to  denote  the  lateral 
excursions  (side  to  side)  of  the  eyes  (see  page  578),  which  follow  quite  different  laws. 
This  is  immediately  apparent  when  we  remember  that  when^w^  to  side  movements 
are  to  be  made,  the  eye  can  be  abducted  until  the  exter^Xmargin  0f  the  cornea 
almost  touches  the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  while  thOjjffward  movement'of  the 
oye  in  performing  divergence  is  but  a  minimum  oi^QSonsequently  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  excursions  of  the  eyes,  as  given  on  pa^JSe7,  can  be  applied  only  to  ex¬ 
cursions  made  in  connection  with  side  to  side  nX^ifients  and  not  to  movements  of 
convergence.  The  measure  for  this  is  affiariCnby  the  two  terminal  positions  that 
our  eyes  can  take  with  reference  to  the  a^glff  mcluded  between  their  visual  lines. 
These  positions  are  called  the  near  poi%t  ana  far  point  of  convergence.  The  near 
point  is  the  nearest  point  upon  whi^\Ve  can  converge.  We  can  determine  its 
situation  directly  by  approximating,  an  object  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  eyes  until 
it  begins  to  look  double.  (In  LaCT^It’s  ophthalmo-dynamometer  a  narrow  vertical 
slit  serves  as  the  object  of  obajiu^tion.)  The  maximum  convergence  can  also  be 
determined  in  the  way  de*Ntfji^l  above — i.  e.,  by  means  of  prisms  placed,  base  out, 
before  the  eyes.  The  fj^yfemt  of  convergence  either  lies  at  infinite  distance,  in 
case  the  visual  lines^irO|parallel,  when  the  convergence  is  completely  relaxed,  or  it 
lies  within  (i.  e.,  is  ^*?r  beyond  (i.  e.,  is  — )  infinite  distance.  The  latter  means 
that  a  certain  of  divergence  is  possible,  which  indeed  is  the  rule  for  normal 

eyes.  The  sii/rafom  of  the  far  point  of  convergence,  if  negative,  can  be  determined 
only  by  prisms  placed,  base  in,  before  the  eyes.  The  difference  between 

the  ma$&&Jhi  and  minimum  of  convergence  (far  point  and  near  point  of  converg¬ 
ence)  iS^e  amplitude  of  convergence ,  which,  in  cases  where  the  eyes  can  be  made  to 
di^gWe  beyond  parallelism,  is  composed  of  a  positive  and  of  a  negative  portion. 
SPh^syay  of  regarding  the  convergence  is  like  that  which  has  since  Donders’s  time 
obtained  with  respect  to  the  accommodation  (see  §  140),  and  is  intended  to  facilitate 
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the  comparison  of  these  two  functions  which  are  so  intimately  related.*  With  the 
same  object  in  view  Nagel  has  introduced  the  term  metre-angle .  Let  o  o  (Fig.  180) 
be  the  base  line,  i.  e.,  the  line 
connecting  the  centers  of  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  two  eyes,  and  M  G 
the  median  line.  The  angle  of 
convergence  is  the  angle  through 
which  the  eye  has  to  be  deflected 
from  the  position  of  parallelism 
in  order  to  be  directed  toward  a 
point,  C.  That  is,  it  is  the  an¬ 
gle  w,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  angle  w}.  Its  magnitude  is 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  object  looked  at 
(precisely  as  in  the  case  of  ac¬ 
commodation).  The  angle  of  convergence  required  in  order  to  sight  a  point  situ¬ 
ated  one  metre  in  front  of  the  eyes  is  called  a  metre-angle  (m  w  [or  M  A]) :  and 
this  constitutes  the  unit  for  the  numerical  denotation  of  the  degree  of  convergence. 
When  the  object  sighted  is  at  2  metres  distance,  the  convergence  amounts  to  0.5 
M  A  ;  when  the  point  is  at  50  cm.,  the  convergence  is  2  M  A,  etc.  This  method  of 
denoting  the  degree  of  convergence  has  the  advantage  that  it  parallels  in  all  re¬ 
spects  the  expressions  used  to  indicate  the  work  done  in  accommodation.  Thus, 
for  a  distance  of  50  cm.  a  convergence  of  2  M  A  and  an  accommodation  of  2 
dioptrics  is  required.  The  magnitude  of  the  metre-angle,  measured  in  degrees, 


Fig.  180. —Representation  of  the  Metre- angle. 


Fig.  181  A. 


eye  is  adjusted  for  the  point  o.) 


varies  in  different  persons,  since^fo^&epends  upon  the  length  of  the  base  line ;  on 
an  average  (with  a  base  line  ff*  fcLmm.)  it  amounts  to  1°  50'. 

Monocular  diplopia  witra^jjuble  pupillary  aperture  (iridodialysis,  perforation 
of  the  iris,  division  of  th^pupil  into  two  parts  by  an  opaque  strand,  etc.)  takes 
place  only  when  the  :iot  properly  focused ;  otherwise,  there  is  single  vision, 


[* It,  howevL-, 
are  in  a  measuH  bc 
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pen  to  the  objection  that  in  accepting  this  nomenclature  we 
to  the  hypothesis  that  divergence  is  a  passive  process,  a 
mere  relaxation  ^>f  convergence.  Various  pathological  data  (confirmed  by  somo 
striking  ^bsS^tions  of  Uhthoff  and  others)  indicate  that  divergence  is  an  active 
procesj^overned  by  a  distinct  association  center. — D.] 
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even  with  a  double  pupil.  This  fact  is  accounted  for  by  the  well-known  experi¬ 
ment  of  Scheiner.  Two  holes  are  made  in  a  piece  of  cardboard  (D,  Fig.  181  A)  with 
a  needle,  the  distance  between  them  being  somewhat  less  than  the  diameter  of  the 
pupil,  so  that,  when  looked  through,  both  lie  at  the  same  time  in  front  of  the  pupil. 
Through  this  apparatus  we  look  at  an  object— e.  g.,  at  a  tightly  stretched  thread, 
o,  at  a  distance  of  25  cm.  If  the  eye  is  focused  for  this  distance,  all  the 
rays  emanating  from  the  object,  o,  are  united  upon  the  retina  at  the  point,  ou 
If,  now,  out  of  the  whole  cone  of  rays  only  those  are  transmitted  which  pass 
through  the  two  holes,  these  rays  still  unite  to  form  an  image  at  ox ;  the  only 
change  which  this  image  undergoes  by  having  the  diaphragm  placed  before  it  is  an 
enfeeblement  of  its  luminosity  due  to  the  cutting  off  of  many  rays.  But  if  the  eye 
is  not  focused  for  the  distance  of  the  object  (Fig.  181  B),  the  apex  of  the  cone  of 
rays  does  not  fall  upon  the  retina,  but  (in  this  case)  behind  it  at  ou  The  cone  of 
rays  is  cut  off  in  front  of  its  apex  by  the  retina,  so  that  the  image  of  the  point,  or 


<5^ 

is  a  disk  (diffusion  circle),  a,  and  the  point  lodrc  completely  blurred.  But  if  now 
only  two  bundles  of  rays  out  of  the  entireVeone  are  admitted  to  the  eye  through 
the  diaphragm,  each  one  casts  its  ojj^ymaller  diffusion  circle  (b  and  bx) ;  the 
point,  o ,  is  now  seen  more  distinctly,  i&^true,  but  is  seen  double. 

In  myopia,  especially  of  high^tegree,  the  complaint  is  sometimes  made  of 
monocular  diplopia.  This  makes  itself  particularly  apparent  when  rectilinear  out¬ 
lines,  such  as  telegraph  wires,  the^itlines  of  picture  frames,  etc.,  become  objects  o 
fixation,  they  then  appear^^Jouble.  Here  we  are  probably  dealing  with  the  effect 
of  an  irregular  astigrcrati^gj 


astigi^^jjjjl 

*  Paralysis  of  the  Ocular  Muscles. 


123^SGhptoms.  1.  Limitation  of  Movement. — In  paralysis  of  an 
oculai^muvscle  the  excursion  of  the  eye  toward  the  side  corresponding 
abtion  of  the  muscle  that  is  paralyzed  is  diminished  or  entirely 


ded.  If,  for  example,  the  external  rectus  of  the  right  eye  were 


completely  paralyzed,  the  right  eye  could  be  brought  only  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  line  and  not  beyond  it  to  the  right.  When  the  paralysis  is  incom- 
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plete  the  deficiency  in  motility  is,  of  course,  less  considerable,  and 
often  can  only  be  made  out  by  comparison  with  the  other,  or  sound 
eye.  In  very  slight  paralyses  the  defective  motility  is  not  marked 
enough  to  be  recognized  at  all  with  certainty.  In  these  cases  we  must 
rely  for  our  diagnosis  upon  the  double  images  produced. 

The  result  of  the  limitation  of  mobility  is  a  lagging  behind  of  the 
eye  when  an  associated  movement  is  initiated  within  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  paralyzed  muscle.  Thus,  if  in  paralysis  of  the  right  externus  a 
point,  o  (Fig.  182),  situated  upon  the  right,  should  be  the  object  of 
fixation,  the  left  eye  will  be  adjusted  for  it  properly ;  but  the  right  eye 
will  not  be  turned  sufficiently  far  to  the  right,  and  consequently  its 
visual  axis,  g ,  will  shoot  off  to  the  left  of  the  object.  The  eye 
“  squints  ”  inward  ( strabismus  paralyticus ,  or  luscitas  *).  This  squint¬ 
ing  takes  place  only  when  the  eye  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  paralyzed 
muscle,  and  becomes  more  pro¬ 
nounced  the  farther  the  eye  is 
moved  toward  this  side ;  but  in 
all  directions  of  the  gaze  in 
which  the  paralyzed  muscle  does 
not  have  to  participate,  the  eyes 
stand  in  their  proper  position. 

By  this  fact  paralytic  squint  is 
distinguished  from  ordinary  or 
concomitant  squint,  which  is 
present  in  all  directions  in  which 
the  eye  is  turned,  and  always  to 
the  same  amount. 

The  measure  of  the  deflection 
is  determined  by  the  angle  s 
(Fig.  182),  that  the  visual  axis, 
y,  makes  with  the  line  of  direc¬ 
tion,  r,  which  passes  from  the 
object  to  the  retina  through  th<Ql 
nodal  point  of  the  eye,  and  ^ 
gives  the  place  of  the  raiwal 
image,  b.  This  deflection  of  the  squinting  eye  is  known  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  deviation. 

While  the  pati^jPlceeps  on  looking  at  the  object,  o,  a  screen,  s,  is 
placed  before  th&ieft  eye  (Fig.  183).  Now  the  right  eye  takes  up  the 
task  of  fixa|Mvdt  being  presupposed  that  it  can  be  really  brought  far 
enough  to  right  for  this  purpose.  If  now  we  look  at  the  left  eye 


Fig.  182.— Primary  Strabismic  Deviation  in 
Paralysis  of  the  Right  External  Rectus. 


sqn 


wms,  from  arp^iv ,  to  turn.  The  term  luscitas  comes  from  luscus , 
and  is  at  present  used  exclusively  for  paralytic  strabismus.  From  luscus 
ed  the  French  louche. 
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behind  the  screen  we  shall  find  it  turned  strongly  inward — much  more 
so,  in  fact,  than  the  right  eye  had  been  previously.  The  deflection  of 
the  sound  eye  when  covered,  which  is  measured  by  the  angle  sx  (Fig. 

183),  is  called  the  sec¬ 
ondary  deviation ,  which 
therefore  exceeds  the  pri¬ 
mary  deviation  in  magni¬ 
tude.  It  is  accounted  for 
as  follows  :  When  with 
both  eyes  uncovered  the 
gaze  was  directed  toward 
the  right,  the  left  inter- 
nus  and  the  right  exter- 
nus  received  the  ordinary 
impulse  for  a  movement 
to  the  right ;  but  the  right 
eye  lagged  behind  the  oth¬ 
er  in  proportion  as  the 
right  externus,  owing  to 
its  impaired  innervation, 
failed  to  answer  to  the 
impulse.  If  now  the  left 
eye  is  covered,  the  patient 
is  compelled  to  make  fixa¬ 
tion  wjtjf^he  right.  He 
tries  to  turn  this  eye 

to  the  right,  by  sending  into  the  right  exter 
of  innervation,  although  in  so  doing  he  stil 
effect.  He  can  not,  however,  innervate 
nus  alone,  but  can  simply  send  out  a /f^^nergetic  impulse  for  a  lat¬ 
eral  movement  to  the  right  to  both^re^an  impulse,  therefore,  which 
also  affects  the  left  internus.  the  latter  the  impulse  has  its 

full  effect,  so  that  the  left  ey^is  drawn  very  strongly  to  the  right 
(inward).  Thus,  while  in  pQrary  deviation  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
lagging  behind  of  the  eyfa&fo fraary  deviation  is  produced  by  a  power¬ 
ful  muscular  traction:  tiroli^fore,  the  secondary  deviation  is  greater  than 
the  primary.  This^potiff,  too,  is  of  importance  in  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  paralytic  and  concomitant  squint,  since  in  the  latter  the  primary 
and  secondary  deration  are  equal.  To  measure  the  magnitude  of  the 
primary  ai}c]r>^ffondary  deviation  the  best  way  of  proceeding  is  to 
mark  tlnsfc^TOon  of  the  external  margin  of  the  cornea  each  time  by 
an  ink  dovhpon  the  lower  lid,  as  will  be  set  forth  more  precisely  in  the 
secHa^sm  strabismus  (§  126). 

v  mrFalse  Orientation. — With  the  paralyzed  eye  the  patient  does  not 
objects  in  their  true  place;  for  suppose  that,  when  the  right  ex- 


Fig. 


183.— Secondary  Strabismic  Deviation  in  Paral¬ 
ysis  of  the  Right  Externus. 


3rnn»(?NJery  strong  impulse 
ll/Tytains  only  a  very  slight 
^“strongly  the  right  exter- 
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ternal  rectus  is  paralyzed,  he  shuts  the  left  eye  and  looks  with  the 
right  alone  at  an  object  situated  a  little  to  the  right  hand — i.  e.,  within 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  paralyzed  muscle — and  then  is  told  to  point 
quickly  at  the  object  with  his  extended  index  finger ;  as  he  does  so, 
the  finger  will  always  be  carried  to  the  right  of  the  object,  whence  it 
follows  that  the  latter  is  seen  too  far  to  the  right  ( Von  Graefe's  reach¬ 
ing  test).  The  same  phenomenon  comes  to  light  when  the  patient 
tries  to  walk  straight  toward  a  given  point  with  the  help  of  his  par¬ 
alyzed  eye,  the  other  being  closed.  He  takes  a  wavering  and  zigzag 
course,  first  bending  his  steps  too  far  to  the  right,  then  recognizing 
his  mistake  and  correcting  it ;  then  deviating  anew  to  the  right,  and 


so  on. 

The  explanation  of  this  occurrence  is  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  given  for  binocular  diplopia  (page  582).  The  object  is  falsely 
localized,  because  the  patient  is  in  error  in  regard  to  the  position  which 
his  eye  occupies.  When  (Fig.  184)  the  patient  with  his  paralyzed 
right  eye  so  sights  the  object,  0,  which  is  placed  somewhat  to  the  right 
of  him,  that  it  forms  an  image  upon  the  fovea  centralis,  /,  he  can 
accomplish  this  only  by  the 
strongest  possible  innerva¬ 
tion  of  his  paralyzed  exter- 
nus.  N 0 w,  the  ideas  which 
we  have  with  respect  to  the 
position  of  our  eyes  depend 
upon  our  sensations  with 
regard  to  the  innervation 
of  the  individual  muscles. 

The  patient,  therefore,  is 
compelled  to  believe  that 
the  right  eye  is  standi 
in  the  most  extreme  posi¬ 
tion  of  right  lateral  rota¬ 
tion,  like  the  eye  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  dotted  line 
in  Fig.  184,  because  he  has 
sent  an  impulse  for  a 
tion  to  this  amount  untt) 
the  right  externu^,  gnd  he 
can  not  know  tha4^e  lat¬ 
ter,  owing  to^t^Kimpair- 

ment  of  IhN^ohduction,  only  partially  obeys  this  impulse.  He  hence 
proceedsmjWh.  the  assumption  that  the  right  eye  is  turned  very  strongly 
to  tlm^Mht,  and  that  consequently  its  fovea  is  at  ;  he  is,  therefore, 
also  compelled  to  believe  that  the  object  whose  image  is  formed  at  the 
^j&^lies  opposite /i — i.  e.,  at  ot — and  he  hence  sees  the  object  too  far 


Fig.  184.— False  Orientation  in  Paralysis  of  the 
Right  Externus. 
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to  the  right.  Accordingly,  objects  which  are  sighted  by  the  paralyzed 
eye  are  always  seen  too  far  toward  that  side  to  which  the  paralyzed 
muscle  moves  the  eye. 

3.  Diplopia . — This  occurs  when  vision  is  performed  with  both  eyes 
simultaneously  and  the  visual  lines  do  not  intersect  in  the  point  of 
fixation  ;  it  is  the  consequence  of  false  orientation  of  the  paralyzed  eye. 
The  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  double  images  are  produced, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  they  behave  in  the  different  abnormal  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  eye,  has  been  given  on  pages  582  et  seq.  The  double 
images  are  the  most  important  means  that  we  can  call  to  our  aid  in 
making  the  exact  diagnosis  of  the  paralyses. 

The  phenomena  so  far  mentioned,  such  as  restriction  of  motility, 
strabismus,  false  orientation,  and  diplopia,  make  their  appearance  only 
when  the  eyes  are  moving  in  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  paralyzed 
muscle,  and  become  more  and  more  marked  in  proportion  as  the  eyes 
are  moved  toward  this  side.  Thus,  in  complete  paralysis  of  the  right 
externus  the  double  images  and  the  strabismus  make  their  appearance 
at  the  moment  when  the  eyes  pass  to  the  right  of  the  median  line. 
The  more  the  gaze  is  turned  in  this  direction,  the  farther  apart  are  the 
double  images  and  the  more  conspicuous  is  the  strabismus.  If  we 
should  have  an  incomplete  paralysis  (paresis)  of  the  right  externus 
before  us,  the  double  images  and  the  strabismus  would  not  show  them¬ 
selves  until  the  eyes  had  been  turned  pretty  far  to  the  right,  and  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases  not  until  the  gaze  was  directed  quite  laterally  (as  when,  for 
example,  the  patient  looks  away  round  to  the  right).v^Fw&m  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes  in  which  strabismus  and  double  imass^first  make  their 
appearance,  from  the  position  of  these  double  with  respect  to 

each  other,  and  from  the  way  in  which  theii/^tfktance  apart  increases 
or  diminishes  according  to  the  different  (H^^tlons  in  which  the  eyes 
are  looking,  we  diagnosticate  which  ofiffiV^pular  muscles  is  paralyzed, 
and  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  otort^ete  or  an  incomplete  paralysis. 

4.  Vertigo. — This  may  be  excitqdvty  the  diplopia,  or  may  also  occur 
when  vision  is  performed  with  tb&  paralyzed  eye  alone.  The  latter  sees 
objects  in  their  proper  placqrtirlong  as  it  occupies  a  direction  of  the 
gaze  in  which  the  paral^  S&)\n  fiscle  is  not  called  upon  to  exert  itself. 
But  as  soon  as  the  gaze  is  turned  to  the  side  representing  the  field  of 
action  of  the  paralj^ecNmuscle,  objects  are  located  by  the  eye  too  far 
toward  the  same  side,  aful  the  more  so,  the  more  the  gaze  is  directed  that 
way.  Conseque^Kf  as  the  gaze  passes  from  the  region  of  correct  to 
the  region  ^of-Aifee  localization,  objects  appear  to  fly  with  constantly 
accelerate^wfcocity  in  the  direction  in  which  the  eye  is  moving.  It  is 
this  apna^at  movement  of  the  whole  outside  world  that  determines 
the  d^Iopment  of  vertigo.  Vertigo,  therefore,  sets  in  whenever  the 
patieqj  reels  himself  compelled  to  make  movements  with  his  eyes, 

hence  often  even  in  walking  upon  a  level  floor,  but  still  more  in 
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going  up  and  down  steps,  in  performing  complicated  manipulations, 
in  doing  work,  etc.  It  makes  the  patients  unsteady  and  timid,  and 
oven  excites  a  tendency  to  vomit.  This  kind  of  vertigo  is  known  as 
visual  vertigo,  and  is  distinguished  from  other  kinds  by  the  fact  that 
it  disappears  at  once  when  the  paralyzed  eye  is  covered.  Most  patients 
hit  upon  this  fact  themselves,  and  in  walking  keep  the  paralyzed  eye 
closed,  either  by  shutting  it  or  by  covering  it  with  a  bandage.  Another 
way  of  preserving  themselves  from  visual  vertigo  lies  in  the — 

5.  Maintenance  of  an  Oblique  Position  of  the  Head. — A  patient  in 
whom,  for  example,  the  right  externus  is  paralyzed,  keeps  the  head 
turned  to  the  right.  If  he  looks  forward  with  his  head  in  this  posi¬ 
tion,  both  eyes  are  turned  somewhat  to  the  left,  in  which  position  the 
right  externus  does  not  come  into  play,  and  in  which,  therefore,  paral¬ 
ysis  of  it  does  not  make  itself  evident.  And  so  for  every  variety  of 
paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  there  is  a  definite  position  of  the  head, 
which  diminishes  the  visual  vertigo,  and  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  paralysis  that  the  skilled  observer  is  able  from  it  alone  to  suspect 
the  nature  of  the  latter.* 

Old  Paralyses. — The  characteristic  symptoms  of  a  paralysis  are 
more  unmixed  and  more  pronounced  the  more  recent  it  is.  If  the 
paralysis  gets  well  after  the  lapse  of  not  too  long  a  time,  the  symptoms 
that  have  been  produced  by  it  disappear,  and  normal  binocular  vision 
is  restored  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cure  of  the  paralysis  takes  place 
only  after  a  long  time  has  elapsed,  or  does  not  take  place  at  all,  the 
symptomatic  picture  changes  as  follows :  1.  The  mi^akeidn  orienta¬ 
tion,  particularly  as  they  make  their  appearance  in  V/mHxraefe’s  reach¬ 
ing  test,  gradually  cease;  the  patient  learns  bj^©sperience  that  the 
impulses  of  innervation  for  his  paralyzed  evev^or respond  to  much 
slighter  actions  than  those  for  the  sound  eyejs^&u  by  taking  account  of 
this  fact  he  once  more  forms  a  correctfjMgment  of  the  situation  of 
objects.  2.  The  diplopia  disappears  &ecftuse  the  sensory  perceptions 
of  the  paralyzed  eye  are  suppressed  (^Sfcision).  3.  Contracture  of  the 
antagonists  of  the  paralyzed  mu sri«  gradually  sets  in.  Thus,  in  paral¬ 
ysis  of  the  right  externus,  it  irye  right  internus  that  becomes  short¬ 
ened  ;  and  so,  while  in  a  rq  edgipa’  ralysis  of  the  externus,  the  eye,  when 
the  gaze  is  directed  straiaMwward,  stands  in  the  middle  line,  it  after¬ 
ward  becomes  drawn  frT rarore  and  more,  and  can  no  longer  be  brought 
up  to  the  median  uosiffon.  The  result  of  this  is  an  increase  in  the 
paralytic  strabisnymjShis  reaching  a  higher  degree  and  becoming  mani¬ 
fested  over  a  extensive  area  than  before,  insomuch  that  it  exists 

not  only  uphfiu^he  side  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  but  also  over  the  entire 
field  of  fm^Non.  Owing  to  this  fact,  paralytic  strabismus  acquires  a 


general,  the  head  is  turned  so  as  to  look  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
£^d  muscle  would,  if  unparalyzed,  move  the  eye. — D.] 
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constantly  greater  and  greater  resemblance  to  concomitant  squint,  so 
that  sometimes  the  distinction  between  the  two  becomes  very  difficult.* 
The  contracture  of  the  antagonists  may  even  persist  when  the  paralysis 
itself  is  cured,  and  may  thus  prevent  the  restoration  of  normal  binocu¬ 
lar  vision. 

124.  Mode  of  Occurrence. — Paralysis  may  affect  simply  one  muscle, 
or  it  may  affect  several  muscles  in  different  combinations. 

1.  Paralysis  of  one  single  muscle  most  usually  affects  either  the  ex¬ 
ternal  rectus  or  the  superior  oblique,  because  each  one  of  these  muscles 
is  supplied  by  an  independent  nerve  (abducens  and  trochlearis).  All 
the  other  ocular  muscles  are  innervated  by  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  for 
which  reason  paralysis  of  any  single  one  of  them  is  of  less  frequent 
occurrence,  f 

2.  For  the  reason  just  mentioned,  simultaneous  'paralysis  of  several 
muscles  is  found  most  frequently  in  those  supplied  by  the  oculo-motor 
nerve,  and  of  these  muscles  some  or  all  may  be  affected  at  once.  Com¬ 
plete  oculo-motor  paralysis  presents  a  characteristic  picture.  The  upper 
lid  hangs  loosely  down  (ptosis),  and  has  to  be  drawn  up  with  the  finger 
to  give  a  view  of  the  eyeball,  which  is  deflected  strongly  to  the  outside 
and  somewhat  down,  because  the  two  muscles  not  paralyzed — the  ex¬ 
ternal  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique — draw  it  in  this  direction.  The 
pupil  is  dilated  and  immobile  (paralysis  of  the  sphincter  pupillae), 
and  the  eye  is  focused  for  the  far  point  and  can  not  accommodate  for 
near  by  (paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle).  A  slight  decree  of  exoph- 
thalmus  exists  because  three  of  the  recti,  which  no^rh*lly  draw  the 
eyeball  backward  into  the  orbit,  have  lost  their  tonor^ 

Other  muscles  besides  those  innervated  by  i&voculo-motor  nerve 
may  be  .  affected,  and  the  paralyses  may  affecfenJM;  simply  one  but  both 
eyes.  In  this  way  many  manifold  combina&&s  are  formed,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  frequent :  the  eye  muscles  in  one  or 

both  eyes  are  paralyzed,  so  that  the  lijis  TKmg  loosely  down,  the  eyes  are 
directed  straight  forward  and  are  i^Tybvable,  and  there  is  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  with  abolition  of  th ^accommodation  ( ophthalmoplegia  to¬ 
talis).  (b)  The  paralysis  affe<rf&$mly  the  exterior  eye  muscles,  while  the 
interior  muscles  of  the  ^^^pnincter  pupillae  and  ciliary  muscle)  are 
intact  (ophthalmoplegia  *na*)'na  sive  exterior).  This  is  more  frequent 
than  total  ophthalm^^ta,  and  finds  its  explanation  in  that  the  nuclei 
for  the  sphincter  nttpmae  and  the  ciliary  muscle  are  separate  from  the 
other  nerve  nuftV^Fig.  178),  and  hence  frequently  remain  exempt 
from  proce^ssfcsSwhich  destroy  the  nuclei  of  the  other  ocular  muscles. 
For  this  >n  ophthalmoplegia  exterior  is  generally  of  central  (nu- 

[*  Ji\Jeea,  many  cases  of  concomitant  squint  are  without  doubt  paralytic  in 
origSTy^.] 

^Although,  in  the  experience  of  the  translator  and  of  some  others,  isolated 
>*Jkiyilysis  of  the  superior  rectus  occurs  with  considerable  frequency. — D.] 
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clear)  origin.  ( c )  Ophthalmoplegia  interna  (sive  interior )  forms  the 
converse  to  ophthalmoplegia  externa,  as  in  it  only  the  interior  muscles 
of  the  eye  are  paralyzed.  It  can  be  produced  artificially  by  means  of 
atropine. 

3.  There  are  combined  paralysis  which  do  not  affect  the  individual 
muscles,  but  affect  associated  movements.  Thus  the  ability  to  look  to 
the  right  or  left,  or  to  look  up  or  down,  etc.,  may  be  lost.  These  are 
known  as  conjugate  paralysis  (Prevost).  The  most  characteristic  cases 
of  this  sort  are  those  of  paralysis  of  the  lateral  rotators.  There  may,  for 
example,  be  a  paralysis  of  the  associated  movements  to  the  right.  If 
the  patient  then  fixes  his  gaze  upon  an  object  which  is  carried  in  front 
of  him  from  left  to  right,  the  eyes  follow  it  until  it  has  got  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  line ;  then  both  eyes  stand  still  without  being  able  to  move  farther 
to  the  right.  One  might  suppose  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  paralysis 
of  the  right  externus  combined  with  one  of  the  left  internus.  But  this 
idea  can  be  readily  disproved  by  approximating  an  object  to  the  patient 
along  the  middle  line.  The  patient  converges  upon  the  object  until  it 
is  very  close  to  him,  and  hence  can  use  his  left  internus  perfectly  for 
purposes  of  convergence,  while  the  same  muscle  is  paralyzed  in  its  ca¬ 
pacity  of  rotator  to  the  right.  The  cause  of  conjugate  paralyses  are 
lesions  in  the  association  centers  of  the  nerves  for  the  ocular  muscles.* 

Etiology. — Paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  the  result  of  a  lesion 
which  may  be  situated  anywhere  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  tract,  from 
its  very  beginning  in  the  cerebral  cortex  to  its  termination  in  the  muscle 
itself.  According  to  the  site  of  the  lesion,  paralyses  ai^^istinguished 
into  intracranial  and  orbital. 

In  intracranial  paralyses  the  focus  of  diseases  thin  the  cranial 

cavity.  It  may  affect  the  centers  of  highest  rm^Ovhich  lie  in  the  cor¬ 
tex  of  the  brain  (cortical  paralysis),  or  the  aN^eAition  centers,  or,  last¬ 
ly,  the  centers  of  lowest  rank — i.  e.,  the  nuclei  upon  the  floor  of 

the  fourth  ventricle  (nuclear  paralysi^.  vPie  bands  of  fibers,  likewise, 
that  connect  these  centers  may  be  aff&ted,  as  may  also  be  those  fibers 
that  run  from  the  nuclei  to  the  jmrmce  of  the  brain  and  unite  there 
to  form  the  nerve  trunks  (fasci&Mafr  paralysis) ;  and  the  nerve  trunks 
themselves  may  be  affectei  iipjfcl^ir  course  along  the  base  of  the  skull 
(basal  paralysis). 

Orbital  paralyses  ^fe  wiose  in  which  the  lesion  is  seated  in  the 
nerve  trunk  and  its  iWnches,  commencing  from  the  entrance  of  the 
nerve  into  the  orb^jtjh  rough  the  superior  orbital  fissure,  and  extending 
to  its  terminatioOn  the  muscle. 

- - - - rr 

[*  Paral^i^  of  associated  movements,  due  to  such  lesion  of  the  association 
centers,  rrfciyaffect  the  parallel  movements  of  either  eyes  to  the  right  (dextrover- 
sion)1Aefr\]evoversion),  up  (sursumversion),  down  (deorsumversion  ;  also  the  move- 
msnts%f  convergence  and  of  divergence  ( convergence  and  divergence  paralysis). 
-C^?inaud,  Graefe,  Uhthoff — D.] 
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To  diagnosticate  the  site  of  the  lesion  we  must  take  account  of  the 
character  of  the  paralysis,  and  particularly  of  those  accompanying 
symptoms  that  point  to  an  intracranial  or  to  an  orbital  lesion. 

As  regards  its  nature,  the  lesion  may  develop  as  a  primary  affection 
in  the  nerves  or  in  their  areas  of  origin,  these  being  attacked  by  inflam¬ 
mation  or  by  simple  degeneration.  Much  more  frequently,  however, 
these  structures  suffer  indirectly  as  a  result  of  disease  in  their  vicinity, 
such  as  exudates  (especially  in  the  meninges),  thickenings  of  the  peri¬ 
osteum,  neoplasms,  haemorrhages,  injuries,  etc*,  by  which  the  nerves  or 
their  nuclei  are  thrown  into  a  condition  of  inflammation,  are  compressed, 
or  are  in  some  other  way  subjected  to  injury.  Among  the  vascular 
changes  which  are  to  be  enumerated  as  causes  producing  lesions  of  the 
nerves  supplying  the  ocular  muscles  are  atheroma,  aneurism,  and  oc¬ 
clusion  of  the  vessels. 

The  cause  of  the  lesion  is  frequently  to  be  sought  for  in  some  gen¬ 
eral  disease.  Among  these  syphilis  is  the  most  usual  cause  of  paralyses 
of  the  ocular  muscles.  Other  diseases  that  result  in  these  paralyses  are 
tuberculosis,  tabes,  diabetes,  toxic  affections,  progressive  paralysis,  dis¬ 
seminated  sclerosis,  hysteria,  in  fact,  the  most  various  diseases  of  the 
brain,  including  particularly  those  of  focal  character  and  those  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  skull.  Among  acute  infectious  diseases,  diphtheria  is 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles.  Injuries 
may  affect  the  nerves  of  the  ocular  muscles  in  the  orbit,  or,  in  the  case 
of  fracture  of  the  skull,  in  their  intracranial  course.  Rheumatic  pa¬ 
ralyses  are  very  frequent.  By  this  term  we  understand>^ose  paralyses 
in  which,  judging  from  the  accompanying  symptom^jte  lesion  is  situ¬ 
ated  peripherally,  and  for  which  no  cause  can  be/K^fid  except  possibly 
the  action  of  cold.  It  is  for  this  latter  reason  tfaa^fchey  have  been  called 
rheumatic  paralyses. 

Course  and  Treatment —The  paralyses^Jher  set  in  suddenly  or  de¬ 
velop  in  an  insidious  manner.  So  mating  relapses  occur.  The  course 
of  the  paralyses  is  always  chronic.  JS^en  in  the  most  favorable  cases  six 
weeks  and  more  are  required  forjiVnre,  and  many  paralyses  are  abso¬ 
lutely  incurable.  Whether  tins  so  or  not  depends  mainly  upon  the 
cause  which  lies  at  the  bqttoff^f  the  paralysis,  and  which,  therefore, 
must  first  of  all  be  takenS^Jo  consideration  in  making  the  prognosis. 
Another  means  for  determining  the  latter  is  afforded  by  the  duration  of 
the  paralysis,  since  oftUparalyses,  on  account  of  the  secondary  changes 
that  set  in  (atrc  &  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  and  contracture  of  its 
antagonist),  notfo^ger  hold  out  any  prospect  of  a  cure. 

TreatinfafS$ has  first  of  all  to  take  account  of  the  causal  indication. 
In  this  r$^^bt  syphilitic  and  rheumatic  paralyses  afford  the  best  prog¬ 
nosis.  ^ln  the  former  an  energetic  antisyphilitic  treatment  with  iodine 
an  >ury  is  indicated.  In  the  latter  we  give  sodium  salicylate,  and 

emj&loy  diaphoresis.  The  symptomatic  treatment  consists  mainly  in  the 
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local  application  of  electricity,  administered  principally  under  the  form 
of  the  constant  current,  rarely  under  that  of  the  induced  current.  Ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  paralyzed  muscle  with  the  aid  of  prisms  is  also  sometimes 
employed  with  advantage. 

Besides  the  treatment  of  the  paralysis  itself,  it  seems  also  requisite, 
until  the  cure  has  been  accomplished,  to  relieve  the  patient  from  the 
annoyance  which  the  diplopia  and  the  vertigo  entail.  When  we  are 
dealing  with  very  slight  paralyses  we  can  unite  the  double  images  by 
means  of  prisms  set  in  a  suitable  position ;  in  this  case  the  patient  is 
made  to  wear  the  prisms  under  the  form  of  glasses.  In  more  marked 
paralyses  prisms  do  not  suffice  to  compensate  for  the  incorrect  position 
of  the  eyes.  Then  there  is  no  other  way  of  relieving  the  diplopia  than 
to  bandage  the  paralyzed  eye,  or,  better  still,  to  apply  glasses  which  have 
an  opaque  plate  for  the  paralyzed  eye. 

In  old  paralyses  in  which  contracture  of  the  antagonists  has  set  in, 
we  can  get  a  result  only  by  operative  treatment.  This  consists  in  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  contractured  muscle  with  simultaneous  advancement  of  the 
muscle  that  is  paralyzed  (see  §  164).  The  latter  is  thus  put  under  more 
favorable  mechanical  conditions  for  working — conditions,  to  be  sure,  of 
which  it  can  avail  itself  only  if  it  still  possesses  a  certain  degree  of 
contractility.  Complete  paralyses,  therefore,  are  incurable  even  by 
operation. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  diagnosis  of  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  for  begin¬ 
ners,  a  schedule  is  set  forth  on  page  606,  showing  the  position  of  the.double  images 
and  their  varying  relations  in  different  directions  of  the  gaze.  Tb^Xosition  of  the 
double  images  is  given  in  the  figures  annexed  to  the  text,  in  whicdtvtlre  dotted  out¬ 
lines  denote  the  false  image  and  correspond  therefore  to  themKflyzed  eye. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  in  ord^^cVmake  a  correct  diag¬ 
nosis  it  is  sufficient  to  know  the  signs  of  the  paralysisqOSteh  individual  muscle  or 
to  take  them  from  such  a  scheme  as  that  presentedyaS^fnen  see  to  which  of  them 
any  case  that  may  be  before  us  fits.  In  this  wajvt^Ai^ure,  we  would  quickly  make 
the  diagnosis  in  the  typical  and  uncomplicated  eqsol.  but  in  the  numerous  cases  of 
combined  paralysis  we  would  be  helpless.  ^Junuch  more  proper  way  of  going  to 
work  is  to  determine  exactly  all  the  sympt^j^s  in  any  given  case,  and  from  them 
find  out  in  what  directions  the  motilitv^ihe  eye  is  incomplete  ;  then,  with  the  aid 
of  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  methoc/oiSrction  of  each  ocular  muscle,  we  can  make 
out  which  one  or  which  two  or  muscles  are  paralyzed.  This  method  of 

examination  may  be  illustratedS^Jne  following  concrete  example  : 

A  patient  comes  com»kii(^5g  of  diplopia.  We  first  determine  that  we  are 
dealing  with  binocular  (no^njjbnocular)  diplopia,  from  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  one 
of  the  eyes  is  cover^d^here  is  single  vision.  Then  we  make  the  patient  fix  his 
gaze  upon  a  pencil  front  of  him,  and  while  moving  this  in  different  direc¬ 

tions  we  notice  vd*qm?r  both  eyes  follow  it  uniformly.  We  observe  that  this  is  the 
case  in  all  diwel^Ws  of  the  gaze  except  when  the  eyes  are  cast  down.  When  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  mal^^look  down,  the  left  eye  does  not  sink  as  low  as  the  right,  and  at 
the  same  tume  converges  rather  too  much.  We  are  therefore  dealing  with  a  pa- 
ralysi^|d&Ae  of  those  muscles  w7hich  depress  the  left  eye — that  is,  of  the  left  inferior 
reckis chnbe  left  superior  oblique.  To  distinguish  between  these  two  we  examine 
tha^uble  images. 
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Fig.  185. — Position  of  the 
Double  Images  in  Paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  Superior  Ob¬ 
lique. 


We  again  carry  the  pencil  in  different  directions  in  front  of  the  patient’s  eyes, 
and  determine  that  the  pencil  is  seen  double  chiefly  in  the  lower  half  of  the  field  of 
fixation — a  fact  which  agrees  with  the  lagging  behind 
of  one  eye  when  the  gaze  is  directed  downward.  Of 
the  two  images,  the  right  one  ( R ,  Fig.  185)  is  the  more 
distinct,  stands  upright,  and  is  the  more  elevated. 
The  left  image  (L)  is  indistinct ;  it  is  the  false  image 
(page  584).  It  is  lower,  and  is  obliquely  placed,  its 
upper  end  being  inclined  toward  the  right  image.  We 
now  cover  first  one  eye,  then  the  other,  and  ask  the 
patient  which  of  the  two  images  disappears  in  each 
case.  In  this  way  we  find  out — 

1.  That  the  indistinct  (false)  image  corresponds 
to  the  left  eye.  Hence,  we  conclude  that  the  paralysis 
affects  the  left  eye. 

2.  That  the  image  of  the  left  eye  stands  below. 
This  proves  that  the  eye  itself  is  relatively  too  high 

(see  page  583  and  Fig.  171),  and  agrees  with  our  previous  observation,  that  when 
the  gaze  is  lowered  the  left  eye  remains  standing  too  high,  and  that,  therefore,  one 
of  its  depressors  is  paralyzed. 

3.  That  the  image  belonging  to  the  right  eye  lies  to  the  right,  that  belonging  to 
the  left  eye  to  the  left,  and  hence  the  double  images  are  homonymous — a  fact  which 
points  to  a  pathological  convergence  (see  page  582  and  Fig.  169).  With  the  aid 
of  these  facts  we  can  determine  which  of  the  two  depressor  muscles  is  the  one 
paralyzed. 

The  inferior  rectus,  besides  depressing  the  eye,  also  effects  its  adduction.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that,  just,  as  in  the  case  of  the  superior  rectus  (page  586),  the 
muscular  plane  of  the  inferior  rectus  does  not  coincide  with  the  sagittal  axis 
of  the  eye,  but  forms  with  it  an  angle  which  opens  out  poste^Arly,  because  the 
muscle  does  not  run  from  its  insertion  at  the  optic  forame^s^nqght  forward  to 
the  eyeball,  but  forward  and  outward.  For  the  same  rea^^the  contraction  of 
the  inferior  rectus  also  produces  a  torsion  of  the  eyo^v^uch  a  way  that  the 
upper  extremity  of  its  vertical  meridian  is  inclined  iwA^rd.  When  the  inferior 
rectus  is  paralyzed,  its  adducent  action  is  abrogatS^Vaad  the  eye  consequently  is 
somewhat  abducted  (producing  crossed  doubluJlii(a^es).  But  in  our  case  precisely 
the  opposite  occurs,  the  eye  squinting  some whirt  nr ward  (the  double  images  are 
homonymous).  C 

The  superior  oblique  depresses  the  e^yfend  rotates  and  moves  it  out.  If  the 
latter  action  is  abrogated  in  consequoap^of  paralysis,  the  eye  is  in  a  condition  of 
pathological  convergence,  and  the  daqg0  images  are  homonymous — a  state  of  things 
which  in  fact  exist  in  the  case  bef«J&^.  We  hence  diagnosticate  a  paralysis  of  the 
superior  oblique  of  the  left  e;  !&> 

But  might  not  these  sairf^Symptoms  be  produced  by  a  combination  of  two  pa¬ 
ralyses — that  is,  of  the  l«t  inferior  rectus,  as  a  result  of  which  the  act  of  depression 
of  the  left  eye  is  defecji^?mnd  of  the  left  external  rectus,  by  which  the  position  of 
convergence  is  cau£q^Mj  This  question  can  be  answered  from  the  kind  of  obliquity 
presented  by  the  ^yjarent  image. 

We  have*  s^VXhat  a  rotation  of  the  eye  about  its  sagittal  axis,  by  which  the 
vertical  gets  to  stand  obliquely,  makes  the  image  that  is  seen  with 

this  eye  alW^appear  oblique.  Conversely,  from  the  obliquity  of  the  image  we 
can  fo*A  a  conclusion  as  to  the  position  of  the  vertical  meridian.  In  our  case 
the  i^wer^extremity  of  the  apparent  image  (Fig.  185,  L)  is  seen  too  far  to  the 
lefk  This  corresponds  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  retinal  image  (p,  Fig^ 
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172  A),  which  then  must  lie  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  retina, 
vu  since  its  projection  externally  lies  to  the  left  of  the  vertical.  The  retinal 
image,  however,  really  lies  vertically  in  the  retina,  since  the  object  stands  ver¬ 
tically  in  space  Hence,  the  above  statement  is  better  expressed  thus:  The  upper 
half  of  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  retina  lies  to  the  left  of  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  vertically  placed  retinal  image.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  vertical  meridian 
has  its  upper  half  inclined  to  the  left,  or  outside,  and  its  lower  half  inclined  to  the 
right,  or  inside. 

What  paralysis  corresponds  to  this  position  of  the  vertical  meridian  ?  The  su¬ 
perior  oblique  (s,  Fig.  172  A)  rotates  the  eye  in  such  a  way  that  the  vertical  meridian 
has  its  upper  extremity  inclined  inward ;  the  inferior  oblique  ( i ,  Fig.  172  A)  tends 
to  incline  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  outward.  In  a  state  of 
health  these  two  muscular  actions  are  in  equilibrium  in  the  primary  position  of  the 
eyes,  so  that  the  vertical  meridian  really  does  stand  vertical.  But  if  the  action  of 
the  superior  oblique  is  abrogated  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  muscle,  the  in¬ 
ferior  oblique  gets  the  upper  hand  and  draws  the  meridian  toward  its  own  side,  so 
that  the  upper  extremity  of  the  meridan  is  inclined  outward.  Since  this  is  the 
position  of  the  meridian  which  we  conclude  to  exist  in  our  case  from  the  obliquity 
of  the  double  images,  our  diagnosis  of  a  paralysis  of  the  superior  oblique  is  thus 
confirmed. 

If  the  inferior  rectus  had  been  paralyzed  the  apparent  image  would  have  been 
inclined  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  inferior  rectus  inclines  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  vertical  meridian  outward,  and  when,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  muscle,  its 
action  ceases,  the  vertical  meridian  assumes  the  opposite  inclination — i.  e.,  with  its 
upper  extremity  inward.  This  position  would  be  just  the  opposite  of  that  present  in 
our  case,  and  hence,  too,  the  obliquity  of  the  false  image  would  be  in  a  direction  con¬ 
trary  to  that  actually  observed. 

For  a  complete  examination  of  the  case  it  would  also  be  requisite  to  test  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  double  images  in  the  different  directions  in  which  the\ye  is  turned. 
The  action  of  the  superior  oblique  is  made  up  of  three  componcm^Lt^  magnitude 
of  which  varies  according  to  the  position  which  the  eyeball  occg^Ns  at  the  moment 
when  they  come  into  play.  Consequently,  the  horizontal  sej^^pTon,  the  difference 
in  height,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  double  images  underg^EiVact eristic  changes  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  direction  of  the  gaze  is  varied. 

The  obliquity  of  the  false  image,  however,  isotfeVIbut  very  slightly  marked ; 
and  the  horizontal  separation  of  the  double  imag^^Ytet  always  conclusive,  since  it 
may  be  influenced  by  a  pre-existing  disturbaifoj  oP*xhe  equilibrium  between  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  recti — a  disturbance  whkrfyfc  brought  to  light  by  the  paralysis. 
If,  in  the  case  here  assumed  to  exist  of  aj)araiysis  of  the  superior  oblique,  a  latent 
divergence  [exophoria]  (see  page  613)J^A&Jbeen  present,  the  double  images  would 
have  been  crossed  instead  of  homoujffci^s.*  Hence,  in  paralyses  of  the  obliques, 
just  as  the  paralyses  of  the  su^i^^and  inferior  recti,  we  must  depend  mainly 
upon  the  vertical  separation  cOotc  double  images,  and  determine  in  what  way  it 
changes  with  the  movemems  (M*ihe  eyes,  and  particularly  with  abduction  or  ad¬ 
duction  of  the  paralyzed  ey^^With  regard  to  these  relations  Mauthner  has  made 
the  following  diagraif^mpc  scheme  for  the  diagnosis  of  paralysis  of  the  elevators 
and  depressors.  It  flaaproved  of  good  service  in  practice. 


[*  Anotl 


*tN^br 


»r,  very  important  in  this  connection,  is  the  natural  tendency 


»t  W . 

shown  by  th^Jfes  to  diverge  when  looking  up,  and  to  converge  when  looking  down. 
This  tend^qcy  of  itself  often  produces  crossed  diplopia  in  paralysis  of  an  elevator 
and  h^^nymous  diplopia  in  paralysis  of  depressor,  no  matter  whether  the  muscle 
affe^ed  lk  one  of  the  obliques  or  one  of  the  recti. — D.] 
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Behavior  of  the  Double  Images  ih  Paralyses  of  the 
Ocular  Muscles. 


Left-sided 

Paralysis. 


Fig.  186. 


(The  apparent  image  has  a  dotted  outline.) 
External  Rectus. 

Diplopia  appears  in  looking  toward  the  paralyzed 
side. 

The  lateral  separation  of  the  images  increases  as  the 
paralyzed  eye  is  abducted. 


Right-sided 

Paralysis. 

EM 


Fig.  187. 


Fig.  188. 


Fig.  190. 


Internal  Rectus. 

Diplopia  on  looking  toward  the  sound  side. 

The  lateral  separation  of  the  images  increases  in  ad-  Hi  m 
duction  of  the  paralyzed  eye.  Fig.  189. 

Superior  Rectus.  lj| 

Diplopia  on  looking  up. 

The  vertical  distance  between  the  images  increases  as  m 

the  paralyzed  eye  is  elevated  and  abducted. 

The  obliquity  increases  in  adduction. 

The  lateral  separation  of  the  images  diminishes  when  B 

the  eyes  are  turned  laterally  in  either  direction.*  Fig-  191- 


Fig.  192. 


Fig.  194, 


Inferior  Rectus. 

Diplopia  on  looking  down. 

The  vertical  distance  between  the  images  incre 


ties  when 


Fig.  r 


SvPOmcording  to  most  writers  and  to  the  translator’s  experience,  the 
fiW  increases  progressively  as  the  eyes  are  adducted  or  are  elevated.- 
^[f  The  lateral  separation  increases  as  the  paralyzed  eye  is  abducted, 


the  eye  is  depressed  and  abducted. 

The  obliquity  increases  in  adduction. 

The  lateral  separation  of  the  images  dp 
the  eyes  are  turned  laterally  in  either 

Superior 

Diplopia  on  looking  down.  \ 

The  vertical  distance  bejw^n  the  images  increases  as 
the  eye  is  depressed  and  a((^Jcted. 

The  obliquity  incretfSfes  with  the  abduction. 

The  lateral  distj^^oetween  the  images  diminishes 
when  the  eyes  laterally  in  either  direction.! 

/•  O  Inferior  Oblique. 

Diplopia*^  looking  up. 

Th^iertical  distance  between  the  images  increases  as 
thcyeJWTs  elevated  and  adducted. 

T»ne  obliquity  increases  with  the  abduction. 

^  \  The  lateral  distance  between  the  images  increases  as 

^OOkhe  eye  is  elevated  and  abducted. 


Fig.  195. 


Fig.  197. 


lateral 
— D.] 

• — D.] 


sepa- 


o 
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A. 


Diplopia  developing  in  the  Upper  Part  of  the 
Vertical  distance  between  the  two  images  greatest: 
I.  Above  and  to  the  left . 

1.  Image  of  left  eye  higher. 

2.  Image  of  right  eye  higher. 

II.  Above  and  to  the  right. 

1.  Image  of  right  eye  higher. 

2.  Image  of  left  eye  higher. 


Field  of  Fixation.* 

Paralysis  of 
Left  superior  rectus. 
Right  inferior  oblique. 

Right  superior  rectus. 
Left  inferior  oblique. 


B. 


Diplopia  developing  in  the  Lower  Part  of  the 
Vertical  distance  between  the  two  images  greatest : 
I.  Below  and  to  the  left. 

1.  Image  of  left  eye  lower. 

2.  Image  of  right  eye  lower. 

II.  Below  and  to  the  right. 

1.  Image  of  right  eye  lower. 

2.  Image  of  left  eye  lower. 


Field  of  Fixation. 

Paralysis  of 
Left  inferior  rectus. 
Right  superior  oblique. 

Right  inferior  rectus. 
Left  superior  oblique. 


Frequently  a  patient  affected  with  a  paralysis  of  a  depressor  muscle  (inferior 
rectus  or  superior  oblique)  is  not  at  all  aware  of  there  being  a  difference  in  level  be¬ 
tween  the  double  images,  stating  only  that  one  image  is  nearer  than  the  other. 
This  is  the  more  apt  to  be  the  case  the  more  the  plane  of  fixation  is  depressed,  and  is 


[*  The  facts  essential  for  the  diagnosis  of  muscular  paralyses  may  be  set  forth  in 
the  following  formula?  devised  by  the  translator  in  which  Eu,  Ed,  Er,  El,  Eu  and  rr 
etc.,  denote  “  both  eyes  directed  up  (down,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  up  and  to  the 
right,  etc.”),  DH,  DX,  DR,  DL  denote  respectively  homonymous  diplopia,  crossed 
diplopia,  right  diplopia  (diplopia  with  the  image  of  the  right  eye  below),  left  diplo¬ 
pia  (diplopia  with  the  image  of  the  left  eye  below),  and  >  >  denotes  “  increasing 
progressively.” 


Paralysis  of 


(but  not  invaria- 
associated  with 


Er,  DX  >  >  greatly . 

Er,  DH  >>  “  . 

El,  DX  >  >  “  . 

El,  DH  >  >  “  . 

Eu  and  r,  DL  >>  greatly 
Eu  and  r,  DR  >  >  “ 

Eu  and  1,  DR  >>  “ 

Eu  and  1,  DL  >  >  “ 

Ed  and  r,  DR  >  >  “ 

Ed  and  r,  DL  >  >  “ 

Ed  and  1,  DR  >  >  “ 

Ed  and  1,  DL  >  >  “ 


Left  internal  rectus.  ^ 
Right  external  rectu^L, ) 
Right  internal  recttfsiN' 
Left  external  re€TnS^ 
Right  superior  ^ecphs; 

Left  inferioroblique. 

Left  superkflvtactus. 

Right  inferior  oblique. 
Right  iO&rior  rectus. 
Left/&5grior  oblique. 
RgfcWJperior  oblique. 
A^finferior  rectus. 


DX  >  > 
DH  >  > 
DX  >  > 
DH  >  > 
DX  >  > 
DH  >  > 
DH  >  > 
DX  >  > 


in  Eu  and  1. 
in  Eu  and  1. 
in  Eu  and  r. 
in  Eu  and  r. 
in  Ed  and  1. 
in  Ed  and  1. 
in  Ed  and  r. 
in  Ed  and  r. 


The  following  principles,  fcTso  enunciated  by  the  translator,  are  of  service,  as 
they  hold  good  even  in  t&e  most  complicated  cases: 

Homonymous  dipti^M^  increasing  as  the  eyes  are  carried  to  the  right  always  in¬ 
dicates  paresis  of  soi^jmuscle  of  the  right  eye,  and  increasing  as  the  eyes  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  leftYnmip&tes  paresis  of  some  muscle  of  the  left  eye  ;  and  in  either  case 
if  great,  indi^^^aresis  of  the  external  rectus. 

Crossed  di^mpia  increasing  as  the  eyes  are  carried  to  the  right  always  indicates 
paresis  ojfawme  muscle  of  the  left  eye,  and  increasing  as  the  eyes  are  carried  to  the 
left  paresis  of  some  muscle  of  the  right  eye  ;  and  in  either  case  if  great,  in- 

dic^%Paresis  of  the  internal  rectus.  (See  also  tables  in  §  125  A.) — D.] 
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accounted  for  by  Forster  as  follows  :  If  we  gaze  at  a  rather  distant  point  situated 
in  the  plane  of  the  floor  upon  which  we  are  standing,  those  points  of  the  floor  that 
lie  nearer  us  form  their  images  higher  up  in  the  retina  than  does  the  point  of  fix¬ 
ation.  Now,  when  an  eye  stands  too  high  owing  to  paralysis  of  a  depressor  muscle, 
the  point  that  the  sound  eye  is  looking  at  forms  an  image  in  the  paralyzed  eye 
upon  a  portion  of  the  retina  situated  above  its  macula.  This  is  interpreted  by  the 
patient  as  meaning  that  the  point  seen  with  this  eye  is  situated  not  lower  down  but 
nearer  to  him.  Accordingly,  the  image  that  looks  nearer  belongs  to  the  higher  eye. 

The  diagnosis  as  to  which  muscle  is  paralyzed  often  presents  considerable  diffi¬ 
culties  even  to  the  adept,  if  the  case  is  complicated.  This  occurs — 

1.  When  several  paralyses  are  combined,  particularly  in  both  eyes,  and  the  pa¬ 
ralyses  are  partly  complete,  partly  incomplete. 

2.  When  a  disturbance  of  muscular  equilibrium  under  the  form  of  latent  conver¬ 
gence  or  divergence  [esophoria  or  exophoria]  was  previously  present.  Such  a  dis¬ 
turbance  is  converted  from  a  latent  into  a  manifest  one  when  the  paralysis  sets  in, 
as,  owing  to  the  latter,  binocular  vision  becomes  impossible  in  spite  of  the  tendency 
toward  fusion. 

3.  When  the  two  eyes  have  an  unequal  visual  power,  and  the  paralysis  affects 
the  better  eye.  The  latter  then  is  used  to  perform  fixation  with,*  and  the  non- 
paralyzed  eye  is  in  a  condition  of  secondary  deviation.  In  such  a  case  it  is  easy  for 
the  sound  eye  to  be  regarded  as  the  paralyzed  one. 

4.  When,  in  old  paralyses,  a  contracture  of  the  antagonists  has  taken  place. 

The  difficulties  of  diagnosis  are  often  increased  by  lack  of  intelligence  or  by  in¬ 
sufficient  attention  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine  with  precision  the  position  of  the  double  images.  It  is  also  im¬ 
possible  to  do  the  latter  when,  as  in  old  paralyses,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  the 
suppression  of  the  double  images.  In  this  case  we  must  try  to  prevent  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  false  image  by  making  it  as  well  marked  as  possible — e.  g.,  by  select¬ 
ing  an  object,  such  as  a  candle  flame,  which  catches  the  attenticto  of  the  eye  ;  or  we 
may  make  the  image  in  the  sound  eye  less  bright  in  compark^^h  the  false  image 
by  placing  a  dark  glass  before  the  sound  eye.  (s* 

Measurement  of  the  Paralysis— A  precise  detestation  of  the  degree  of 
paralysis  is  particularly  desirable  in  order  to  be  able^CNhe  course  of  treatment,  to 
calculate  whether  the  paralysis  is  really  undergoiteCpession  or  not.  The  measure¬ 
ment  is  made  with  the  help  of  the  double  ima^<^ ;  The  region  which  these  occupy 
being  displaced  farther  and  farther  toward  /Ht^e^phery  of  the  field  of  fixation,  and 
the  distance  between  them  becoming  smille>«md  smaller  as  the  paralysis  decreases. 

1.  The  simplest  way  of  estimating  disposition  and  the  degree  of  separation  of 
the  double  images  consists  in  placingtlxb-patient  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  metres 
from  a  wall  upon  which  a  point  directly  opposite  one  of  his  eyes  has  been 

marked  as  a  point  of  departurejQgtarting  from  this  point  we  carry  an  object  which 
the  patient  is  to  follow  witjWft^JbyEs  in  different  directions.  We  mark  on  the  wall 
the  points  where  the  objeo<fcA%^ins  to  appear  double,  and  also  the  degree  of  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  double  iurages«^projected  upon  the  wall  in  the  different  directions  in 
which  the  eye  is  turnefcL^By  repeating  this  test  in  th§  same  way  at  certain  intervals 
of  time  we  detesmCSj  the  alterations  in  the  diplopia.  Inasmuch  as  we  know  the 
distance  of  the /fluent  from  the  wall  and  the  linear  distance  from  each  other  of  the 
double  im|gg§>gw5jected  upon  the  wall,  we  can  readily  calculate  the  angle  by  which 
the  para^^^eye  lags  off  from  the  line  of  fixation — that  is,  the  angle  of  primary 
strabisnK^feviation  (Landolt). 


Jhis  may  even  occur  when  the  paralyzed  eye  does  not  see  as  well  as  the 

fctifef.— D.l 
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2.  If  we  have  a  perimeter  at  our  disposal,  we  make  the  patient  sit  in  front  of  it 
as  in  the  process  of  determining  the  field  of  vision ;  then,  by  carrying  the  mark 
used  as  an  object  of  vision  along  the  perimetric  arc,  we  ascertain  the  point  where  it 
begins  to  appear  double.  We  can  then  determine  the  position  of  the  double  images 
upon  the  arc  of  the  perimeter  and  thus  find  the  angle  of  the  strabismus  directly, 
and  not  have  to  get  at  it  by  calculation. 

3.  We  can  also  by  means  of  the  perimeter  determine  the  field  of  fixation, 
and,  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  limited,  judge  of  the  degree  of  the  paralysis. 

4.  We  try  to  find  the  prism  which  in  any  given  direction  of  the  eyes  corrects 
the  strabismic  deviation,  so  that  the  double  images  are  fused  into  one.  The  angle 
of  strabismus  then  amounts  to  one  half  of  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism,  since 
for  weak  prisms  the  law  holds  good  that  they  deflect  the  rays  through  one  half 
the  angle  which  the  refracting  edge  incloses.  So,  if  double  images  are  united  by 
a  prism  of  20°,  the  strabismic  deviation  amounts  to  10°.* 

An  indispensable  condition  for  the  precision  of  all  these  methods  of  mensura¬ 
tion  is  that,  while  they  are  being  performed,  the  patient  should  move  his  eyes  alone, 
and  not  his  head. 

Site  of  the  Lesion. — Paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  constitute  for  the  cli¬ 
nician  engaged  in  the  study  of  internal  diseases  one  of  the  most  important  means 
of  determining  the  site  of  a  cerebral  affection.  Hence  we  shall  now  enter  more 
particularly  into  the  consideration  of  the  diagnostic  points  from  which  we  can  de¬ 
termine  in  what  part  of  the  nervous  tracts  the  lesion  occurs. 

1.  Lesions  of  the  centers  of  higher  rank ,  situated  above  the  nerve  nuclei  (that 
is,  the  cerebral  cortex,  the  association  centers,  and  the  fibers  connecting  these  parts 
with  one  another  and  with  the  nuclei — regions  which  are  all  comprised  under  the 
name  of  intracerebral  tracts),  never  cause  paralyses  of  individual  ocular  muscles, 
If,  therefore,  isolated  paralyses  are  present,  lesions  of  as  high  a  situation  as  this 
can  be  excluded.  The  only  exception  is  ptosis,  as  this  sometimes  is  met  with  as  an 
isolated  phenomenon  in  cortical  affections.  Otherwise  lesions  of  the  higher  centers 
always  cause  conjugate  paralyses.  The  eyes  are  unable  to  turn  in  s<*|!>§^pecial  direc¬ 
tion,  or  they  can  not  be  made  to  con  verge,  f  In  the  given  case  thn^^s  ate  found  not 
infrequently  to  be  drawn  toward  the  opposite  side  by  a  spasmodt£ilon traction  of  the 
antagonists.  Thus,  for  example,  in  paralysis  of  the  later^I^mators  to  the  right, 
not  only  is  it  impossible  to  turn  the  eyes  to  the  right,  Li^pmay  be  that  both  eyes 
-are  turned  continuously  and  strongly  to  the  left  (conit&ie  deviation).  Conjugate 
paralyses,  with  or  without  deviation  of  the  eyes/fT^Sr  opposite  side,  occur  in  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  crura  cerebelli  ad  pontem,  of  the  porra*4>l  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  of 
the  great  ganglia  of  the  brain,  particularly  oL^Wthalamus  opticus,  and  of  the  pari¬ 
etal  cortex.  \J 


[*  Really,  11°.  For  prisms  above^^  refracting  angle  this  rule  no  longer  holds 
good.  Thus  a  prism  of  35°  prqdid^a^eviation  of  20°  or  more  (depending  upon 
the  way  in  which  the  prism  is  D.] 

[t  Paralysis  of  convergfTtc\x larked  by  inability  to  adduct  either  eye  in  per¬ 
forming  convergence,  althcVgJr  the  ability  to  adduct  one  eye  while  the  other  is 
abducted  is  unimpaired^^araZysis  of  divergence  has  also  been  observed.  In  this 
the  ability  of  the  visp^Jxes  to  diverge  is  abolished,  while  the  power  of  either  eye 
to  move  outward  k^erforming  parallel  movements  with  the  other  eye  is  retained. 
Such  cases  ai^^t-acterized  by  marked  homonymous  diplopia  when  the  patient 
looks  at  a  di^j^r  object,  which  diplopia  diminishes  and  ultimately  disappears  as 
the  test  ob^ct  is  carried  nearer  to  the  eyes,  and  also  diminishes,  or,  at  all  events, 
fails  to^Pfi?e^se,  when  the  gaze  is  carried  either  to  the  right  or  left.  Cf.  what  is 
■said^bourconvergence  and  divergence  insufficiency  (§125  A). — D.] 
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2.  Lesions  of  the  nuclei  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  (nuclear  paralyses) 
produce  for  the  most  part  paralyses  of  several  ocular  muscles.  In  this  way  there 
is  developed  what  is  known  as  central  ophthalmoplegia ,  which  is  usually  chronic, 
rarely  acute,  in  its  onset,  the  paralysis  first  attacking  one  muscle  and  then  gradu¬ 
ally  extending  to  the  rest.  It  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral.  The  ptosis,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  complete  paralysis  of  the  other  muscles,  is  often  conspicuously 
slight.  In  most  cases  the  interior  muscles  of  the  eye  (those  of  the  pupil  and  accom¬ 
modation)  remain  exempt  from  the  paralysis.  But  a  lesion  that  affected  the  trunk 
of  the  nerve  could  not  from  all  the  fibers  of  the  nerve  single  out  and  leave  intact 
simply  those  that  supply  the  interior  muscles  of  the  eye  ;  and  hence  in  these  cases 
of  ophthalmoplegia  exterior  the  diagnosis  of  nuclear  paralysis  can  be  made  with 
probability.  But  if  there  is  an  ophthalmoplegia  totalis — that  is,  one  in  which  all 
the  muscles  are  paralyzed  without  exception — the  site  of  the  lesion  may  vary. 
We  may  be  dealing  with  a  nuclear  paralysis;  but  cases  of  ophthalmoplegia  totalis 
may  also  originate  in  a  lesion  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
or  even  within  the  superior  orbital  fissure.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  diagnosis  of 
the  site  can  be  made  only  from  the  accompanying  symptoms. 

A  primary  affection  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves  of  the 
ocular  muscles  lies  at  the  bottom  of  most  cases  of  ophthalmoplegia  (Wernicke’s 
polioencephalitis  superior).  In  its  nature  this  affection  is  analogous  to  that  which 
in  bulbar  paralysis  attacks  the  motor  nuclei  situated  farther  down  (the  facial, 
glosso-pharyngeal,  hypoglossal,  and  spinal  accessory  nuclei) ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  several  cases  have  been  observed  in  which,  by  an  extension  of  the  process  down¬ 
ward,  an  ophthalmoplegia  has  had  associated  with  it  the  symptoms  of  bulbar  paral¬ 
ysis.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  the  disease  of  the  nerve  nuclei  is  syphilis ;  but 
cases  of  central  ophthalmoplegia  due  to  diphtheria,  influenza,  tabes,  disseminated 
sclerosis,  progressive  paralysis,  Basedow’s  disease,  traumatism,  and  poisoning  (by 
alcohol,  lead,  carbon-monoxide  gas,  and  nicotine),  and  also  cases  of  congenital  oph¬ 
thalmoplegia,  are  known. 

Paralyses  of  individual  muscles  also  may  arise  as  i^Yesult  of  lesion  of  the 
nerve  nuclei.  In  this  category  belong,  above  all,  the  paigjte^s  that  appear  in  the 
beginning  of  tabes  dorsalis,  and,  although  somewhat  leg^flquently,  in  disseminated 
sclerosis,  and  which  in  most  cases  are  of  nuclear^ogm.  Tabetic  paralyses  often 
disappear  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  in  spite  oli<^4)rogress  of  the  causal  disease. 
But  still  they  are  apt  to  recur,  and  in  m an v  ca^eaui e v  remain  permanently.  By  a 
nuclear  lesion  the  abducens  can  be  paralyfedVtCthe  same  time  as  the  facial,  since 
the  nuclei  of  these  two  nerves  lie  close  t^genT^r. 

3.  Fascicular  paralysis  due  to  le^fmSf  the  fibers  between  their  point  of  depart¬ 

ure  from  the  nerve  nuclei  and  theism ergence  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  may  be 
diagnosticated  if  there  is  paralysj^^the  oculo-motor  nerve  of  one  side  with  simul¬ 
taneous  paralysis  of  the  extr^i^s  of  the  opposite  side  (alternate  paralysis).  In 
this  case,  then,  a  focus  of  must  be  assumed  to  exist  in  the  lower  part  of  the 

pedunculus  cerebri  (a,  FigvNr7).  Such  a  focus  of  disease  causes  injury  both  to  the 
fibers  of  the  oculo-i/otcjH?erve  as  they  pass  through  the  peduncle,  so  that  the 
oculo-motor  nerve  of\he  same  side  is  paralyzed,  and  to  the  pyramidal  tract :  but  as 
the  latter  decusj  below  this  point,  the  extremities  are  paralyzed  on  the  side 
opposite  to  ttarv^sion.  Such  a  paralysis,  however,  might  also  be  produced  by  a 
focus  of  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  if  the  disease  were  situated  so  near  the 

peduncl^as^b  cause  injury  to  it.  An  intrapeduncular  site  of  the  lesion  in  alternate 
paralysfk^M  the  oculo-motor  nerve  and  the  extremities  can  not  with  certainty  be 
assn^d  to  exist,  except  when  the  fibers  destined  for  the  interior  muscles  of  the  eye 
h|v^  escaped  paralysis,  inasmuch  as  within  the  peduncle  the  fibers  of  the  nerve  still 
di^  so  far  apart  that  the  most  anterior  of  them  may  remain  unaffected  by  the  lesion. 
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In  analogous  fashion  an  alternate  paralysis  of  the  extremities  and  of  the  abducens 
(and  also  of  the  facial)  argues  the  existence  of  a  focus  of  disease  in  the  pos¬ 
terior  part  of  the  pons,  or  in  the  portions  of  the  base  of  the  brain  adjoining  it 
&  Fig.  177). 

4.  Lesions  at  the  base  of  the  brain  may  likewise  affect  one  nerve  or  several,  and 
not  infrequently  affect  both  sides  at  once.  The  facts  which  with  more  or  less  prob¬ 
ability  lead  us  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  basal  paralysis  are :  ( a )  When  a  whole 
series  of  cerebral  nerves  upon  one  side,  such  as  those  supplying  the  ocular  muscles, 
the  facial,  the  trigeminal,  the  optic,  and  the  olfactory  nerves  are  paralyzed  one 
after  another,  (b)  When  the  affection  of  the  trigeminus  begins  under  the  guise  of 
a  neuralgia ;  the  latter  not  being  observed  in  central  paralyses.  ( c )  When  one  eye 
is  perfectly  blind  while  the  other  still  sees,  and  the  ophthalmoscope  does  not  afford 
evidence  of  any  changes  sufficient  to  account  for  this  difference.  From  such  a 
condition,  in  fact,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  lesion  involves  the  intra¬ 
cranial  segment  of  one  optic  nerve.  Interruptions  of  the  optic  conducting  paths 
higher  up  can  not  affect  one  eye  alone ;  on  the  contrary,  they  always  lead  to  visual 
disturbance  of  both  eyes  under  the  form  of  hemiopia.  Hemiopia,  to  be  sure,  can 
also  be  caused  by  a  basal  lesion — which,  however,  must  in  every  case  be  situated 
behind  the  chiasm,  so  as  to  implicate  one  of  the  two  optic  tracts ;  but  hemiopia 
may  also,  and  quite  as  readily,  originate  in  a  lesion  situated  higher  up,  even  as  far 
as  the  cerebral  cortex.  Hemiopia,  therefore,  argues  for  a  basal  lesion  only  when 
the  hemiopia  itself  can  be  proved  to  be  due  to  an  affection  of  the  optic  tract.  Such 
a  hemiopia  would  be  assumed  to  exist  if  there  was  a  hemiopic  pupillary  reaction 
(page  481) ;  that  is,  this  is  the  case  in  homonymous  hemiopia ;  temporal  hemiopia 
is,  of  course,  a  certain  sign  of  a  lesion  at  the  base,  affecting  the  chiasm  at  the  an¬ 
terior  or  posterior  angle,  or  in  the  middle  line  (see  page  477).  ( d )  Paralysis  of  the 
olfactory  nerve  argues  the  existence  of  a  basal  affection  in  the  anterior  fossa  of 
the  skull. 

Basal  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  a  frequent  consequence  <bf  fracture  of 
the  base  of  the  skull.  The  abducens  is  particularly  often  paraly^dHi^jt  runs  close 
by  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  of  the  petrous  bone  and  is  readily  inrored  by  it  (Panas). 

Of  probably  basal  origin  are  the  cases  of  frequently  recurjmfcJculo-motor  paral¬ 
ysis,  which  ordinarily  are  ushered  in  by  violent  headachg^Cl?hese  are  usually  ob¬ 
served  after  injuries,  although  some  cases  are  of  hyst^w^J  origin.  Leber  has  de¬ 
scribed  a  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  abducens  which  ^fcpSaused  by  the  pressure  of 
the  carotid  upon  the  nerves,  which  directly  adjoi£i&> 

5.  The  diagnosis  of  an  orbital  paralysis  mtat made  from  the  accompanying 
symptoms,  when  these  are  indicative  of  an  affeSfeon  within  the  orbit.  Among  such 
symptoms  are  pain  in  the  orbit,  either  spontaneous  or  excited  by  pressure  upon  the 
eyeball  or  upon  the  margin  of  the  orMtt^J  deeply  situated  tumor  discoverable  by 
palpation,  protrusion  of  the  evebalLJioJfeteral  optic  neuritis  due  to  pressure  on 
the  optic  nerve,  and  finally  the  h&A$Joi an  antecedent  trauma  which  has  affected 
the  orbit. 

Paralyses  of  the  ocular  fnuspes  may  be  of  congenital  occurrence.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  congemml  ophthalmoplegia.  The  most  frequent  congenital 
paralyses  are  those  of  1?ffiMftducens.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  these,  contrary 
to  what  takes  place  i^Twe  acquired  paralyses,  contracture  of  the  antagonists  does 
not  set  in  ;  both«e)^vrave  a  perfectly  proper  position  as  long  as  the  gaze  is  not  di¬ 
rected  towardlfte  side  of  the  paralyzed  muscle.  An  inability  to  turn  the  eye  up¬ 
ward  has  beeiN^fcserved  occurring  coincidently  with  congenital  ptosis.  Autopsies 
have  show«i^hat  in  this  case  the  superior  rectus  was  absent.  Perhaps  in  this  case, 
as  in  n^n|  dther  instances  of  congenital  paralysis,  the  primary  disease  is  to  be 
look^^or  in  the  nerve  nuclei  (Moebius). 
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II.  Latent  Disturbances  of  Equilibrium  (Heterophoria).* 


125.  In  the  normal  state  the  eyes  are  in  perfect  muscular  equilib¬ 
rium  in  every  natural — i.  e.,  not  forced — position.  What  the  expression 
muscular  equilibrium  signifies  is  rendered  clear  by  the  following  experi¬ 
ment  :  We  cause  the  patient  to  fix  an  object  at  a  distance  of  thirty  cen¬ 
timetres  with  both  eyes.  Then  we  push  a  sheet  of  paper  before  one  eye 
and  watch  behind  the  paper  the  eye  thus  covered.  We  shall  find  that 
the  eye  remains  correctly  adjusted  for  the  object,  although  it  no  longer 
sees  it.  It  remains  steadily  in  the  position  of  fixation  because  this  is 
the  position  of  equilibrium  for  the  eye.  This  position  is  the  resultant 
of  the  varying  amounts  of  innervation  which  are  supplied  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  muscles  and  which  are  distributed  among  them  in  proper  pro- 
portions.f 

Disturbances  of  muscular  equilibrium  are  recognized  by  the  same 
experiment.  For,  suppose  that  both  eyes  are  properly  adjusted  for  the 
object  held  before  them.  A  screen  is  now  held  before  one  eye.  This 
deviates  behind  the  screen  in  some  way — say  outward.  When  then  the 
screen  is  withdrawn,  the  visual  axis  of  this  eye  is  no  longer  directed  at 
the  object,  but  the  eye  has  an  outward  squint.  It  hence  has  to  be 
brought  back  to  the  position  of  fixation  by  a  movement  inward  (move¬ 
ment  of  adduction).  Hence,  on  withdrawing  the  screen  we  observe  a 
movement  of  the  eye  in  a  direction  precisely  opposite  to  that  of  its 
deviation  behind  the  screen  {movement  of  readjustment  or  redress). 
This  latter  movement  is  generally  easier  to  mak&^V*t\han  the  devia¬ 
tion  of  the  eye  behind  the  screen,  and  hence  is  c^ently  employed  as  a 
means  of  recognizing  the  latter.  If,  on  the  ^Nidrawal  of  the  screen, 
the  eye  makes  a  movement  of  redress  inv^  d^Dit  has  been  deviating  out 
behind  the  screen,  and  vice  versa.  TTi^Chetiomena  that  present  them¬ 
selves  in  this  experiment  are  accounfecHftfr  as  follows :  In  the  examjfie 
selected,  in  which  the  eye  deviates^ut  behind  the  screen,  the  two  eyes 
during  the  act  of  fixation  were  nAtJn  muscular  equilibrium,  but  tended 
to  diverge.  Yet,  so  long  as  vOpn  was  performed  with  both  eyes,  there 
was  correct  fixation,  becau^X)therwise  there  would  have  been  double 
vision.  Now,  there  is^^£reat  antipathy  toward  double  images  and  a 
correspondingly  str  fort  to  secure  single  vision  (tendency  to  fusion ; 
see  page  591).  l^rjbe,  an  amount  of  innervation  in  excess  of  the 
normal  is  con*v^g^d  for  the  performance  of  convergence,  in  order  to  op¬ 
pose  the  ten^h&cy  to  divergence.  But  as  soon  as  one  eye  is  covered, 
diplopia^c^TKtTo  longer  take  place ;  there  is  now  no  object  in  maintain¬ 
ing  ai^exqbssive  effort  to  perform  convergence,  and  the  eye  consequently 
rollst  outward.  The  position  of  equilibrium  for  this  eye  is  therefore  a 


t* 

tt 


See  appendix  to  this  section,  §  125  A. — D.] 

This  condition  of  perfect  equilibrium  is  called  orthojihorici. — D.] 
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pathological  one — namely,  a  position  of  divergence  to  a  certain  amount. 
As  soon  as  the  screen  is  withdrawn  again,  double  images  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  which,  however,  are  speedily  united  by  the  return  of  the  de¬ 
viating  eye  to  its  normal  position  once  more. 

Strabismus  and  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  also  disturbances 
of  equilibrium.  From  these  the  condition  here  in  question  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  fact  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  not  ap¬ 
parent,  since  it  is  compensated  for  by  a  corresponding  output  of  inner¬ 
vation.  It  is  hence  called  latent  disturbance  of  equilibrium. 

The  disturbance  of  equilibrium  may  occur  in  either  one  of  two 
senses — i.  e.,  as  an  excess,  or  as  an  enfeeblement  of  convergence — in 
other  words,  as  a  latent  convergence  (esophoria) ,  or  as  a  latent  divergence 
( exophoria ).*  The  latter  is  by  far  the  more  frequent. 

The  causes  of  these  disturbances  of  equilibrium  are  twofold : 

(a)  Organic  causes,  consisting  of  feebleness  of  one  of  the  pairs  of 
muscles.  This  may  depend  upon  anatomical  conditions,  such  as  the 
size  of  the  muscle,  the  way  in  which  it  is  inserted,  the  size  of  the  eye¬ 
ball,  and  their  distance  from  each  other.  Very  myopic  eyes  are  par¬ 
ticularly  large,  and  hence  more  difficult  to  move.  Enfeeblement  of  the 
eye  muscles  may  also  occur  as  a  result  of  exhausting  diseases  or  of  pa¬ 
ralyses  of  the  muscles.  But  by  far  the  most  frequent  causes  of  latent 
disturbances  of  equilibrium  are 

(b)  Functional  causes,  produced  by  abnormal  innervation  of  the  ocu¬ 
lar  muscles,  and  arising  from  the  relations  existing  between  accommo¬ 
dation  and  convergence.  These  two  functions  in  an  emmaAopic  eye  go 
hand  in  hand,  so  that  with  each  definite  degree  of  acconptpdation  there 
is  associated  the  quantum  of  convergence  that  belo^w  to  it,  and  vice 
versa  (see  §  140).  When  such  eyes  accommodataA^an  object  situated 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  centimetres,  for  exampl^tirey  also  converge  for 
the  same  distance,  and  hence  are  still  iiy«^©te  of  muscular  equilib¬ 
rium.  If  an  eye  has  an  abnormal  comiiliiyl  of  the  refraction,  either 
myopia  or  hypermetropia,  the  quantum^  accommodation  required  for 
any  given  distance  changes  according^/  The  myope  requires  less,  the 
hypermetrope  more  accommodatiMfShan  the  emmetropic  person.  The 
convergence  may  adapt  itseli/fcpM/ese  altered  conditions,  so  that  the 
harmony  between  the  acco^^^ation  and  the  convergence  is  preserved. 

*  Latent  convergence  i^alycalled  latent  or  dynamic  convergent  squint  (Von 

Graefe)  and  latent  divergence,  latent  or  dynamic  divergent  squint ;  or  the  terms 
preponderance  and  ingjffQency  of  the  interni  are  used.  These  latter  expressions, 
however,  should  be  re£gjted,  since  the  internal  recti  are  in  no  way  too  strong  or  too 
weak.  If  we  d^eeVnie  patient  to  look  to  one  side,  we  find  that  the  eye  is  turned 
inward  in  a  normal  way  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  Hence,  when  subserving 
lateral  movement,  the  internal  recti  act  normally,  and  their  function  is  disturbed 
only  wheft^fclijey  subserve  convergence,  and  then  only  as  a  result  of  faulty  innerva- 
d°n.^A^ieinost,  then,  we  can  speak  of  a  preponderance  or  an  insufficiency  of  con¬ 
verger^.  [Cf.§125A.] 
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But  very  often  this  is  not  the  case.  A  myope,  for  example,  whose  far 
point  lies  at  thirty  centimetres  needs  no  accommodation  at  all  to  see  an 
object  at  this  distance  distinctly.  Hence,  the  necessary  impulse  for  the 
requisite  degree  of  convergence  is  wanting,  because  with  the  accommo¬ 
dation  at  rest  the  eyes  tend  to  arrange  themselves  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  in  this  case  a  latent  divergence  will  exist. 

The  reverse  is  the  case  with  hypermetropes,  as  in  order  to  see  dis¬ 
tinctly  they  are  obliged  at  all  distances  to  accommodate  more  than 
emmetropes  do.  Hence,  they  are  also  led  to  innervate  the  muscles  of 
convergence  excessively,  so  that  a  latent  convergence  is  set  up. 

Slight  degrees  of  latent  disturbance  of  equilibrium  give  no  trouble 
whatever,  but  the  higher  degrees  entail  disagreeable  consequences — 
namely,  tiring  of  the  eyes  (asthenopia)  and  squint.  Asthenopia  de¬ 
velops  in  cases  of  latent  divergence,  inasmuch  as  this  prevents  the  con¬ 
tinued  maintenance  of  the  proper  degree  of  convergence  required  for 
all  kinds  of  close  work,  like  reading,  writing,  and  all  the  more  delicate 
varieties  of  handicraft.  Hence,  the  eyes  get  tired  when  the  work  is 
carried  on  too  long ;  the  object  looked  at  grows  indistinct  and  often 
appears  double ;  and  subsequently  headache,  and  even  nausea  set  in. 
This  condition  is  known  as  asthenopia  muscularis  (to  distinguish  it 
from  accommodative  and  nervous  asthenopia).  A  characteristic  mark 
of  it  is  that  the  astlienopic  difficulties  disappear  at  once  if  the  patient 
closes  one  eye  and  uses  but  one  for  fixation,  since  then  no  convergence 
is  required. 

High  degrees  of  disturbance  of  equilibrium  oft  ss  into  strabis¬ 


mus ,  and,  in  fact,  into  divergent  or  convergent  sfrfflSi&mus  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  disturbance.  The  impulse  J0vtne  transformation  of 
latent  into  manifest  strabismus  is  often  supplied  by  a  reduction  in  the 
visual  power  of  one  of  the  eyes,  so  thai^Qjinocular  vision  becomes  of 
less  utility  or  is  actually  abolished,  /ttiW  the  condition  of  affairs  be¬ 
comes  the  same  as  that  which  th»  eVpmment  for  testing  insufficiency 
produces  artificially,  when  one  covered  and  thus  excluded  from 

the  act  of  vision.  For  this  reason  blind  eyes  are  very  frequently  found 
to  deviate  out  or  in. 

Treatment. — Latent^^rQence  [exophoria]  requires  assistance  only 
when  it  causes  asthemmia  or  threatens  to  pass  into  strabismus.  In 
slight  cases  the  /te Wtive  convergence  may  be  assisted  •  by  prisms. 
These  are  placed^beSore  both  eyes  and  in  such  a  way  that  their  bases 
are  directed  ft^jprd  (P  and  P1?  Fig.  198).  The  rays  coming  from  the 
point  of  fmOn,  o,  are  deflected  by  each  prism  toward  its  base.  The 
eyes,  th^fipte,  need  only  converge,  as  though  they  were  gazing  at  the 
more^yiotely  situated  point,  ot.  Both  on  account  of  the  weight  of 
th§^tronger  prisms  and  of  the  chromatic  dispersion  that  they  cause, 
those  of  4°,  or  at  most  of  6°,  for  each  eye  can  be  used.  They  may 
^ffie  combined  with  spherical  glasses.  For  higher  degrees  of  latent  di- 
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vergence  an  operation  is  indicated.  This  consists  in  a  tenotomy  of  the 
externus,  or  in  an  advancement  of  the  interims,  or  in  a  combination  of 
both  operations. 

Latent  convergence  [esophoria]  demands  assistance  only  when  it 
begins  to  pass  over  into  squint.  The  treatment  then  consists  in  the 
prescription  of  the  convex  glasses  that  connect  the  hypermetropia,  so 
that  the  accommodation  may  be  reduced  to  its  proper  amount  and  thus 
the  increased  impulse  to  convergence  may  be  done  away  with. 

For  the  numerical  determination  of  the  degree  of  insufficiency  Yon  Graefe  has 
proposed  his  equilibrium  test.  This  starts  from  the  fact  that  a  disturbance  of  equi¬ 
librium  becomes  manifest  as  soon  as  we  render  binocular  single  vision  impossible. 
To  accomplish  this,  we  place  before  one  eye  a  prism  with  its  base  down  or  up  and 
of  such  strength  that  it  can  not  be  overcome  by  an  effort  of  the  eyes  acting  to  place 


them  on  different  levels  (see  page  592).  For  e/aftfp^ ,  we  place  the  prism,  P  (Fig. 
199  A),  whose  refracting  angle  amounts  to  H)°Vu/h.  its  base  down  before  the  left 
eye,  and  tell  the  person  under  examination  Jt^S^x  his  gaze  upon  an  object,  o  (e.  g.,  a 
black  dot  upon  white  paper,  or,  when  the  ofej?ct  is  to  be  at  a  greater  distance,  at  a 
candle  flame).  The  left  eye  now  secs  %  object,  o,  not  at  its  proper  place,  but  at 
ox ;  and  hence  with  both  eyes  togetl^Vthere  are  seen  double  images  on  different 
levels.  If  there  is  muscular  eqJ^M^iiUn,  so  that  the  eyes  converge  properly  at  o, 
the  two  images  stand  verticatt^^er  one  another  ( L  and  R ,  Fig.  199  B).  But  if 
there  is  a  disturbance  of  ^ffiliji<brium,  and  consequently  an  excessive  or  a  deficient 
convergence,  a  lateral  sep^a^on  of  the  images  is  superadded  to  the  difference  of 
level.  In  fact,  the  effofiko  compensate  for  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium  by  ap¬ 
propriate  inner  vatiarfTvtow  disappears,  since  the  double  images  could  not  be  seen  as 
one  in  any  cas£  ^ft^Srccount  of  the  difference  of  level.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
there  is  a  latq&MVergence  [exophoria].  Then  the  left  eye  deviates  out  behind  the 
prism.  The  o  consequently  casts  an  image  to  the  outer  side  (left)  of  the  fovea, 
and  is  th^iVfore  seen  too  far  to  the  right  (crossed  double  images,  Fig.  170).  Hence, 
the  up^Hpjint  which  belongs  to  the  left  eye  no  longer  stands  vertically  above  the 
biit  to  the  right  of  it  (Fig.  199  C).  If  now  a  second  prism,  the  base  of  which 
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looks  inward,  is  placed  before  the  prism  which  has  its  base  down,  the  rays  coming 
from  the  point  are  deflected  by  this  second  prism  inward  toward  the  vertical  me¬ 
ridian  of  the  retina,  and  the  upper  image  moves  to  a  point  more  nearly  above  the 
other.  By  trying  stronger  and  stronger  prisms  we  can  at  length  find  one  which 
brings  the  two  images  exactly  over  each  other  in  a  vertical  line.  This  corrects  the 
lateral  deviation  of  the  eyes,  and  hence  gives  the  numerical  expression  for  the  het- 


Fig.  199. — Von  Graefe’s  Equilibrium  Test. 


erophoria.  We  usually  determine  the  insufficiency  in  thi^W  Ibr  two  distances 
— namely,  for  infinite  distance  (i.  e.,  six  metres),  and  le  ordinary  reading 

distance. 

Disturbances  of  equilibrium  also  occur  in  whicl/W*re  is  a  tendency  of  one  eye 
to  deviate  up  or  down  {hyperphoria).  Here  it  is^Ma  case  of  abnormal  innerva¬ 
tion  as  occurs  in  the  disorders  of  convergenad^t  of  an  anomaly  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  eyes,  which  is  compensated  ^orYj^in  appropriate  unequal  innerva¬ 
tion  of  the  two  eyes,  so  as  to  avoid  diplo]fe.  ^These  cases  are  rare,  and  the  degree 
of  vertical  deviation  in  any  case  is  gen^m^  small.  In  severe  cases  the  treatment 
consists  in  the  prescription  of  prisn^^rm  an  operation. 

erophoria .*] 

[125  A. — •Heteroph#&vis  a  condition  in  which  there  is  a  more  or  less 
constant  tendency  /o  Reflection  of  one  of  the  eyes  from  the  point  of 
fixation,  which  denferoon  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  overcome 
by  extra  inneryatidn  [super able  deviatio?i).  It  is  classed  as  esophoria, 
exophoria,  oria  (right  or  left),  according  as  the  deflection 

[*  Tl^m^entation  of  the  subject  of  heterophoria  by  Prof.  Fuchs,  while  admi¬ 
rable  in  pKint  of  matter  and  lucidity,  will  appear  too  brief  to  many  readers  in  this 
coim^\  in  which  so  much  attention  is  given  to  muscular  anomalies.  The  follow- 
aii^^ages  have  therefore  been  added,  giving  a  succinct  account  of  the  subject, 
^cr  this  the  translator,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  is  wholly  responsible. — D.] 
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is  inward  (convergent),  outward  (divergent),  or  vertical  (with  the  right 
or  the  left  visual  line  the  higher). 

Tests  for  Heterophoria. — The  best  test  object  is  either  a  small  flame 
on  a  black  background  or  a  black  spot  upon  a  white  surface.  The  tests- 
are  generally  made  with  the  test  object  both  at  twenty  feet  and  at 
fifteen  inches. 

The  conditions  found  by  the  tests  in  normal  subjects  is  strict  or¬ 
thophoria  for  distance,  and  orthophoria  or  regularly  slight  exophoria 
(=  3°  to  4°  prism  or  1°  to  2°  actual  divergence)  for  near. 

%The  tests  used  are  : 

1.  Screen. — The  patient’s  gaze  being  directed  upon  the  test  object,  a 
card  is  placed  over  one  eye  and  then  passed  alternately  from  this  to  the 
other  and  back  again.  If  on  uncovering  the  left  eye  and  covering  the 
right,  the  left  eye  moves  in,  it  was  deviated  out  when  covered  (see  page 
612) — i.  e.,  there  is  a  state  of  exophoria.  So  if  the  eye  on  being  un¬ 
covered  moves  out,  there  is  esophoria ;  if  it  moves  down,  there  is  left 
hyperphoria ;  if  up,  there  is  right  hyperphoria.  The  screen  test  detects 
deviations  of  2°  (equivalent  to  a  prism  of  4°  refracting  angle)  or  over. 
The  amount  of  movement  is  proportional  to  the  degree  of  deviation. 

2.  Parallax. — In  performing  the  screen  test  we  ask  the  patient  if 
the  test  object  moves.  (In  this  case  the  test-object  must  be  in  the  same 
plane  as  its  background,  so  as  to  avoid  projection — e.  g.,  it  is  a  light 
emanating  from  a  hole  in  a  large  black  screen,  or  it  is  a  black  spot  on 
a  large  white  card.)  If  on  uncovering  the  left  eye  and  covering  the 
right,  the  test-object  appears  to  move  to  the  left,  there  is  exophoria  (ho¬ 
monymous  parallax) ;  if  to  the  right,  there  is  exophorh^jpi^ssed  paral¬ 
lax)  ;  if  up,  there  is  right  hyperphoria  (right  paralli  a®'  If  down,  there 
is  left  hyperphoria  (left  parallax).  The  amountUo|Hhe  movement  is 
measured  by  the  prism,  which,  placed  before  tW0je,  serves  to  nullify  it. 

3.  Diplopia  Tests. — The  eyes  are  direct^jVtft  a  light.  A  Maddox 
rod  (a  glass  cylinder  or  set  of  cylinders  ^jyrmiposed)  is  placed  verti¬ 
cally  before  one  eye,  say  the  right.  Tlfe^rod  converts  the  image  of  the 
flame  into  a  long  horizontal  bar  of  v^Qkgated  light,  which  should  run 
directly  through  the  flame,  seen  irfjts  natural  aspect  by  the  other  eye. 
If  the  bar  of  light  (image  of  th&C^ht  eye)  is  above  the  flame  (image  of 
the  left  eye)  there  is  left  di$Mpfa,  indicating  left  hyperphoria.  If  the 
bar  of  light  is  below  th&*fl@t^,  there  is  right  diplopia,  indicating  right 
hyperphoria.  The  aino^^Jt  of  the  hyperphoria  can  be  measured  by  the 
apparent  linear  distafi^  between  the  bar  and  the  flame,  or  by  the  prism, 
placed  base  up  or^^Vn,  that  serves  to  unite  the  two. 

The  MacWnC^od  is  then  placed  horizontally  before  the  right  eye. 
A  vertical  light  representing  the  image  of  this  eye  will  then  be 

seen.  If  thi^stands  to  the  right  of  the  flame  (seen  in  its  natural  aspect 
with  t^SVejt  eye),  there  is  homonymous  diplopia,  indicating  esophoria; 
if  t^tii^left  of  the  flame,  there  is  crossed  diplopia,  indicating  exophoria. 
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When  the  deviation  is  considerable,  a  red  glass  placed  before  one  eye 
will  serve  to  elicit  diplopia,  which  according  to  the  relative  positions  of 
the  red  and  of  the  uncolored  images  of  the  flame  will  be  classed  as 
homonymous,  crossed,  right,  or  left,  indicating  respectively  esophoria, 
cxophoria,  right  hyperphoria,  and  left  hyperphoria  (see  page  582,  and 
note,  page  607).  The  amount  of  deviation  is  determined  (approxi¬ 
mately)  by  the  prism  that  serves  to  overcome  the  diplopia. 

4.  Equilibrium  Test. — This  is  best  made  with  th ephorometer,  which 
consists  essentially  of  a  revolving  prism  or  pair  of  prisms.  The  test  is 
performed  upon  the  principle  given  on  page  615.  The  prisms  are  first 
placed  before  the  eye  horizontally,  with  the  bases  in.  This  produces 
homonymous  double  images  (since  a  prism  deflects  the  apparent  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  object  in  the  direction  of  the  apex  of  the  prism).  If  now 
the  right  image  (corresponding  to  the  right  eye)  is  higher,  the  eye  itself 
is  lower — i.  e.,  there  is  left  hyperphoria  (page  583)  ;  and,  contrariwise, 
if  the  left  image  is  higher,  there  is  right  hyperphoria.  By  suitable  ro¬ 
tation  of  the  prisms  the  images  can  be  brought  on  a  level,  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  rotation  of  the  prisms,  read  off  upon  an  arc  attached  to  the  in¬ 
strument,  indicates  the  degree  of  hyperphoria.  Then  the  prisms  are 
placed  vertically,  so  as  to  produce  vertical  double  images.  If  these  do 
not  stand  straight  over  each  other  there  is  esophoria  or  exophoria; 
and  the  degree  of  rotation  of  the  prisms  that  suffices  to  make  the 
images  stand  in  a  vertical  line  indicates  the  degree  of  esophoria  or 
exophoria. 

5.  The  determination  of  the  prism  divergence.  iFbita  is  determined 
by  ascertaining  the  strongest  prism,  placed  before  itfCfeyes  with  the  base 
in,  that  the  eyes  can  overcome — i.  e.,  can  stiljr^er  single  with.  The 
eyes  do  this  by  an  act  of  divergence  of  tb^nsual  axes  (page  592). 
The  prism  divergence  in  normal  eyes  is  ex^^sed  by  a  prism  of  6°  or  8° 
{=  an  actual  divergence  of  3°  or  4°)y^O 

6.  The  determination  of  the  pr^srKjxmvergence.  This  is  effected  in 

a  similar  way  by  placing  prisms  before  the  eyes,  with  their  bases  out 
(see  page  592).  These  prism^±he*§yes  overcome  by  an  effort  of  con¬ 
vergence.  With  test  object^sMPa  distance  of  twenty  feet,  normal  eyes 
can  regularly  overcome  of  60°  to  80°  refracting  angle  (equiva¬ 

lent  to  an  actual  conveMSuce  of  40°  to  60°). 

7.  The  determymftfli  of  the  power  of  vertical  divergence.  This  is 
effected  by  findin^trfe  strongest  prism,  placed  base  up  or  base  down 
before  the  eye^Spat  can  be  overcome.  The  ability  to  do  this  con¬ 
stitutes  the  si(0jumduction  or  sursumvergence,  which  regularly  amounts 
to  1°  to^J^presented  by  a  prism  of  2°  to  3°  refracting  angle).  Sur- 
sumve>^ce  is  called  right  when  the  right  visual  line  is  higher  (i.  e., 
whqjjVthe  prism  overcome  is  placed  base  down  before  the  right  eye  or 

0|uf>  before  the  left),  and  left  in  the  contrary  case. 

The  determination  of  the  convergence  near  point  (see  page  592). 
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This  is  usually  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  from  the  root  of 
the  nose. 

9.  Determination  of  the  field  of  single  vision .  This  is  ascertained 
by  passing  a  candle  in  all  directions  in  front  of  the  patient,  who  fol¬ 
lows  it  with  his  eyes,  but  not  his  head.  The  moment  when  the  candle 
flame  appears  double  indicates  the  limit  of  the  field  of  single  vision  in 
that  special  direction.  The  test  should  be  conducted  at  a  distance  of 
four  or  five  feet,  and,  to  differentiate  the  images,  a  red  glass  should  be 
placed  before  one  eye.  This  serves  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
diplopia  (whether  homonymous,  crossed,  etc.),  and  to  show  whether 
suppression  of  one  image  takes  place.  For  if  there  is  suppression,  the 
patient  will  see  a  single  flame  which  is  all  red  or  all  yellow  ;  if  there  is 
true  binocular  single  vision,  he  will  see  a  single  flame  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  reddish  (or  yellow  with  a  red  rim)  ;  while  if  there  is  diplopia, 
there  will  be  two  images — one  red,  the  other  yellow. 

The  limits  of  the  field  of  binocular  single  vision  extend  normally 
not  less  than  40°  (usually  45°  to  50°)  in  every  direction  from  the 
point  of  fixation. 

10.  Determination  of  th  e  field  of  fixation  of  each  eye  separately  (see 
page  588). 

Etiology  and  Varieties. — The  terms  esophoria,  exophoria,  and  hy¬ 
perphoria  are  to  be  regarded  as  expressive  of  symptoms  or  appearances, 
rather  than  of  the  essential  conditions  present  in  cases  of  heterophoria. 
These  essential  conditions  are  as  follows  : 


Conditions  associated  predominantly  wit^&%>phoria. 

1.  Convergence  Excess. — This  may  be  either  acXJfnmodative,  when 
due  to  excessive  accommodation  in  hypermeto^s  (see  page  614),  or 
non-accommodative.  In  the  former  case  it  pears  under  continu¬ 
ous  correction  of  the  refraction,  supplemedQl  in  certain  cases  by  the 
repeated  use  of  atropine.*  ,  vj 

Signs  :  For  distance,  orthophoria^  slight  esophoria  by  all  tests  ; 
prism  divergence  normal  or  subnortHul  (seldom  less  than  4°  prism) ; 
prism  convergence  normal,  readily  acquired,  and  readily  maintained ; 
associated  lateral  movements „ah grange  of  excursions  of  eyes,  normal 
in  extent  in  all  directions^homonymous  diplopia,  either  spontaneous 

- Up — — - - 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  thaVar  temporary  convergence  excess  (amounting  in  some 
cases  to  an  actual  sfuifeji)  may  be  produced  by  the  instillation  of  atropine.  This 
is  caused  by  the  ex/B^ve  effort  to  accommodate  when  accommodation  no  longer 
is  possible.  Th^^tnent  not  being  conscious  of  his  inability  to  accommodate, 
makes  an  although  nugatory,  effort  to  do  so ;  and  with  this  effort  is 

associated  aiS^fccessive  impulse  to  convergence.  The  condition,  in  fact,  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  secondary  deviation  occurring  in  a  sound  eye  when  the  attempt  is 
made^^Ynlploy  a  paralyzed  eye  for  fixation,  the  sound  eye  being  covered  (see 
paa^96 
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or  especially  produced  by  exercise  of  convergence,  not  infrequent.  For 
near  points,  esophoria  by  all  tests,  and  often  greater  than  for  distance  ; 
convergence  near  point  at  normal  distance  or  excessively  near — i.  e., 
conditions  when  eyes  are  adjusted  for  near  points  are  more  abnormal 
than  are  those  for  distance. 

2.  Divergence  Insufficiency. — Signs :  For  distance,  esophoria  marked 
by  all  tests;  prism  divergence  low  (1°  to  5°),  and  often  disproportion¬ 
ately  so,  compared  with  the  degree  of  esophoria,  and  exercise  of  diver¬ 
gence  often  causes  sense  of  strain  ;  prism  convergence,  normal  or  some¬ 
times  subnormal  and  performed  with  difficulty.  For  near,  esophoria 
slight  or  replaced  by  exophoria  of  3°  or  4°  ;  convergence  near  point  nor¬ 
mal  ;  homonymous  diplopia,  either  spontaneous  or  produced  by  exercise 
of  convergence,  frequent ;  associated  lateral  movements  and  range  of 
excursions  of  the  two  eyes,  normal  in  every  direction — i.  e.,  conditions 
when  eyes  are  adjusted  for  distance  more  abnormal  than  for  near. 

3.  Combined  Convergence  Excess  and  Divergence  Insufficiency. 
(Cases  passing  over  into  convergent  squint.) — Signs :  Marked  esophoria 
for  distance  and  near;  prism  divergence  slight  or  reduced  to  zero; 
prism  convergence  normal ;  convergence  near  point  excessively  near ; 
homonymous  diplopia  frequent ;  associated  lateral  movements  and 
range  of  excursion  of  the  two  eyes  normal. 

In  the  three  varieties  of  esophoria  just  described  the  deviation  and 
its  evidences  (diplopia,  deflection  behind  the  screen,  parallax,  deflection 
by  the  phorometer)  are  sensibly  the  same  in  all  directions  of  the  gaze, 
and  the  field  of  fixation  and  the  excursions  of  the  eyes  extend  normally 
far  in  every  direction — i.  e.,  the  deviations  are  comit&rivj  The  case  is 
different  with —  Jo* 

4.  Insufficiency  of  an  Abductor  or  OveracUm^bf  an  Adductor. — 
The  abductor  muscles  are  the  external  rec^Qahd  to  a  slight  extent 
the  obliques ;  the  adductors  are  the  inter^T^’ectus,  and  to  a  slight 
extent  the  superior  and  inferior  recti,  ^iiterference  with  these  mus¬ 
cles,  due  to  non-development  or  entitlement  of  the  muscle  itself,  to 
faulty  insertion,  or  to  perverted  innovation,  may  produce  esophoria. 
Such  an  esophoria  is  distinguistafoabove  all,  by  the  fact  that  the  devi¬ 
ation  and  its  evidences  (diploidQ^eflection  behind  the  screen,  parallax, 
etc.)  are  essentially  great&X^rr  some  directions  of  the  gaze  than  in 
others,  and  that  the  e^&c@ibns  of  one  or  both  eyes  and  the  field  of 
fixation  are  abnormaH%J^nited  or  abnormally  increased  in  some  one 
direction,  and  th«fj£^oo,  both  for  distance  and  near  (non-comitant 
deviation).  Mor^v^er,  the  convergence  near  point,  while  in  general 
close  to  the^j^tepis  closer  when  the  object  is  approximated  from  one 
side  than  j^i^Vhen  the  object  is  approximated  from  the  other. 


am 


expression  “comitant”is  preferred  to  “concomitant,”  because  briefer 
cVhf  better  etymological  authority. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  non-comitant  esophoria  may  not  only  be 
caused  by  insufficiency  of  an  abductor,  but  will  also  be  produced  when¬ 
ever  a  comitant  esophoria  of  rather  large  amount  is  combined  with  a 
condition  (e.  g.,  insufficiency  of  an  adductor)  that  by  itself  would  give 
rise  to  a  slight  non-comitant  exophoria.  Thus,  a  slight  paresis  of  the 
superior  rectus,  which  by  itself  would  produce  a  varying  exophoria, 
will  if  combined  with  a  marked  convergence  excess  simply  cause  the 
esophoria  produced  by  the  latter  to  show  moderate  variations  when  the 
gaze  is  directed  either  up  and  to  the  right  or  up  and  to  the  left. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  specific  muscle  affected  is  made  on  the  same 
principle  as  in  the  diagnosis  of  paralysis  (see  pages  606  and  607)  from 
the  following  table : 


Non-comitant  Esophoria. 


A.  Esophoria  and  its  evidences  (ho¬ 
monymous  diplopia,  homonymous 
parallax,  deviation  in  behind 
screen,  esophoria  by  phorometer 
and  Maddox  rod)  increasing  as 
eyes  are  carried  to  right. 

I.  Increase  rapid ,  and  occurring 
equally  in  both  upper  and 
lower  fields. 

II.  Increase  moderate ,  and  occur¬ 
ring  mainly  in  upper  field. 

III.  Increase  moderate ,  and  occur¬ 
ring  mainly  in  lower  field. 

B.  Esophoria  and  its  evidences  in¬ 
creasing  as  eyes  are  carried  to  left. 

I.  Increase  rapid ,  and  occurring 
equally  in  both  upper  and 
lower  fields. 

II.  Increase  moderate ,  and  occur¬ 
ring  mainly  in  upper  field. 
III.  Increase  moderate ,  and  occur¬ 
ring  mainly  in  lower  field. 


Insufficiency  of 


Right  external  rec¬ 
tus. 

Right  superior  rec¬ 
tus  or  inferior  ob¬ 
lique. 

Right  superior  ob¬ 
lique  or  inferior 
rectus. 


Left  external 


Left  ^su^njjbrY’ectus 
or  lienor  oblique. 
Lejjf^iperior  oblique 
oSinf( 


Or 


nferior  rectus. 


Or  overaction  of 


Left  internal  rectus. 


Left  inferior  oblique 
or  superior  rectus. 


%C¥erior  rec^us 

^J^fcuperior  oblique. 

<o 


Right  internal  rectus. 


Right  inferior  oblique 
or  superior  rectus. 
Right  inferior  rectus 
or  superior  oblique. 


Conditions  associat, 


OMINANTLY  WITH  EXOPHORIA. 


1.  Convergence  In/mj^ency . — This  may  be  either  accommodative 
have  to  use  their  accommodation,  and  hence 

The 


n#njfi 

(in  myopes  who  do 

do  not  use  them,  A  vergence  either)  or  non-accommodative, 
former  disappea^Wpon  the  use  of  the  proper  concave  glasses. 

Signs  :  F^Ohstance,  exophoria  usually  moderate  or  even  nil  ;  prism 
divergenc^^h  slightly  excessive  (not  more  than  10°),  or  normal,  or 
even  subnormal  (6°  to  8°) ;  prism  convergence  subnormal,  and  hard  to 
acqi>j£t\a^d  maintain  even  on  repeated  trials ;  associated  lateral  move- 
■"^itsrand  range  of  excursion  of  the  eyes  normal.  For  near,  exophoria 
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very  marked  (over  8°)  by  all  tests  (especially  screen) ;  crossed  diplopia 
in  near  vision,  common ;  convergence  near  point  abnormally  remote 
(three  inches  or  over  from  root  of  nose) ;  ability  of  eyes  to  move  inward 
in  convergence  less  than  their  ability  to  move  inward  in  performing  an 
associated  parallel  movement  with  the  other  eye — i.  e.,  conditions  for 
distance  not  varying  very  greatly  from  normal;  conditions  for  near 
points  quite  abnormal. 

2.  Divergence  Excess. — Signs :  For  distance,  exophoria  marked 
(over  4°,  often  8°  or  10°) ;  prism  divergence  excessive  (12°  to  20°) ; 
prism  convergence  normal  or  nearly  so ;  associated  lateral  movements 
and  range  of.  excursion  of  eyes  normal  in  all  directions.  For  near, 
exophoria  moderate  (often  less  than  for  distance)  ;  convergence  point 
normal  or  nearly  so.  Crossed  diplopia  common,  particularly  for  dis¬ 
tance,  when  it  is  not  infrequently  produced  at  will — i.  e.,  conditions 
with  eyes  directed  at  distance  quite  abnormal ;  when  eyes  are  directed 
at  near  points  not  far  from  normal. 

3.  Combined  Divergence  Excess  and  Convergence  Insufficiency _ 
(Cases  passing  over  into  divergent  squint.) — Signs :  Exophoria  marked 
for  distance  and  near ;  prism  divergence  excessive  ;  prism  convergence 
subnormal,  performed  with  progressively  great  difficulty  and  finally  nil ; 
convergence  near  point  abnormally  remote ;  crossed  diplopia  frequent 
for  both  distance  and  near ;  associated  lateral  movements  and  range 
of  excursion  of  the  eyes  normal — i.  e.,  conditions  are  abnormal  both 
for  distance  and  near  vision. 

In  the  three  varieties  of  exophoria  just  described  Hie  deviation  ia 
comitant — i.  e.,  it  and  its  evidences  (diplopia,  defl^Sjpij  behind  the 
screen,  parallax,  and  exophoria  by  the  phorome  are  sensibly  the 
same  in  all  directions  of  the  gaze,  and  the  fiejf\&f  fixation  and  the 
excursions  of  the  eyes  extend  normally  far  i&fljairections.  The  case 
is  otherwise  with —  Ol 

4.  Insufficiency  of  an  Adductor  orCuywaction  of  an  Abductor. — 
Overaction  of  the  externi  or  of  th^  obliques  or  underaction  of  the 
interni  or  vertical  recti,  due  to  an^alies  either  in  the  muscles  them¬ 
selves,  their  insertions,  or  theh0nnervation,  may  cause  exophoria. 
This  exophoria  is  distinguishmXy  the  fact  that  the  deviation  and  its 
evidences  (crossed  diplopi^^efiection  behind  the  screen,  parallax,  and 
deviation  as  shown  (0^rometer)  are  essentially  greater  in  some 
directions  of  the  gal^|han  in  others,  and  that  the  excursions  of  one 
eye  or  both  and4t^field  of  fixation  are  abnormally  limited  or  abnor¬ 
mally  increased p^ome  one  direction  (non-comitant  deviation).  Again, 
the  convergenc^Kear  point,  while  more  remote  than  usual,  is  apt  to  be 
more  rern^kA  when  the  object  looked  at  is  approximated  from  one  side 
than  it  is  when  the  object  is  approximated  from  the  other. 

A^Jon-comitant  exophoria  may  also  be  caused  by  insufficiency  of 
l&bcractor,  provided  there  is  associated  with  this  condition  a  comitant 
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exophoria  sufficiently  great  to  overcome  the  varying  esophoria  due  to 
this  insufficiency. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  specific  muscle  affected  is  made  according  to 
the  principles  laid  down  for  the  diagnosis  of  paralysis  (see  pages  606 
and  607)  by  means  of  the  following  table : 


Non-comitant  Exophoria. 


Insufficiency  of 


Or  overaction  of 


A.  Exophoria  and  its  evidences 
(crossed  diplopia,  crossed  parallax, 
deviation  out  behind  screen,  exo¬ 
phoria  by  phorometer  and  Maddox 
rod)  increasing  as  eyes  are  carried 
to  RIGHT. 

I.  Increase  rapid,  and  occurring 
equally  in  both  upper  and 
lower  fields. 

II.  Increase  moderate ,  and  occur¬ 
ring  mainly  in  upper  field. 

III.  Increase  moderate ,  and  occur¬ 
ring  mainly  in  lower  field. 

B.  Exophoria  and  its  evidences  in¬ 
creasing  as  eyes  are  carried  to  left. 

I.  Increase  rapid ,  and  occur¬ 
ring  equally  in  both  upper 
and  lower  fields. 

II.  Increase  moderate ,  and  occur¬ 

ring  mainly  in  upper  field. 

III.  Increase  moderate ,  and  occur¬ 

ring  mainly  in  lower  field. 


Left  internal  rectus. 


Left  superior  rectus 
or  inferior  oblique. 
Left  inferior  rectus 
or  superioroblique. 


Right  internal  rec¬ 
tus. 

Right  superior  rec¬ 
tus  or  inferior  ob¬ 
lique. 

Right  inferior  rectus 
or  superior  oblique. 


Right  external  rec¬ 
tus. 

Right  inferior  oblique 
or  superior  rectus. 

Right  superior  ob¬ 
lique  or  superior 
rectus. 


Left  external  rectus. 


Left  inferior  oblique 
or  superior  rectus. 


supeno 

^mperio 


L(fffe^uperior  oblique 
^i^hferior  rectus. 


Conditions  associated  predominantly 


Hyperphoria. 


Hyperphoria  may  be  either  comitant  or  m^bpmitant.  Non-comitant 
hyperphoria ,  or  the  kind  in  which  theyd^ration  and  its  evidences 
(vertical  diplopia,  parallax,  deflection  Jfe^hind  the  screen,  etc.)  increase 
markedly  in  some  one  direction  of  gaze,  is  due  to  overaction  or 
underaction  of  one  or  more  of^^  vertically  acting  muscles.  The 
diagnosis  of  the  specific  muscWtf^cted  may  be  made  according  to  the 
principles  laid  down  on  pagcsJ^DG  and  607  from  the  table  on  the  next 
page.  ~  O' 

Comitant  hyperphoHuX s  due  either  to  a  underaction  of  one  muscle, 
balanced  by  a  gradually  developing  overaction  (contracture)  of  another 
(cf.  the  similar  c^iwfersion  of  a  paralytic  into  a  comitant  squint,  see 
page  600),  o^HQ^ simultaneous  vertical  divergence  of  the  visual  lines 
(sursumvei^WKfe  spasm). 

Hypeimlmria  in  many  cases  is  temporary,  and  then  seems  often  due 
to  ac^fi^H^odative  spasm  or  to  spasmodic  effort  to  correct  lateral  devi- 
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Non-comitant  Hyperphoria. 


A.  Right  hyperphoria  and  its  evi¬ 
dences  (right  diplopia,  right  paral¬ 
lax,  deviation  of  right  eye  up  or 
left  eye  down  behind  screen,  verti¬ 
cal  deviation  by  phorometer  and 
Maddox  rod)  increasing  as  eyes  are 
carried  up. 

I.  Increasing  up  and  to  right. 

II.  Increasing  up  and  to  left. 

B.  Left  hyperphoria  and  its  evi¬ 
dences  (left  diplopia,  left  parallax, 
deviation  of  left  eye  up  or  of  right 
eye  down  behind  screen,  vertical 
deviation  by  phorometer  or  Mad¬ 
dox  rod)  increasing  as  eyes  are  car¬ 
ried  UP. 

I.  Increasing  up  and  to  right. 

II.  Increasing  up  and  to  left. 

C.  Right  hyperphoria  and  its  evi¬ 
dences  increasing  as  eyes  are  car¬ 
ried  DOWN. 

I.  Increasing  down  and  to  right. 

II.  Increasing  down  and  to  left. 

D.  Left  hyperphoria  and  its  evi¬ 
dences  increasing  as  eyes  are  car¬ 
ried  DOWN. 

I.  Increasing  down  and  to  right. 

II.  Increasing  down  and  to  left. 


Insufficiency  of 


Or  overaction  of 


Left  inferior  oblique. 
Left  superior  rectus. 


Right  superior  rectus. 
Right  inf  erior  oblique 


Right  superior  rec¬ 
tus. 

Right  inferior  ob¬ 
lique. 


Right  inferiorrectus. 
Right  superior  ob¬ 
lique. 


Left  inferior  oblique. 
Left  superior  rectus. 


Left  superior  oblique. 
Left  inferior  rectus. 


Left  superior  oblique. 
Left  inferior  rectus. 


Rijcht  inferior  rectus. 
^glJitsuperioroblique 


Course.— The  tendency  of  all  non-comi^S^  deviations  (whether 
exophoria,  esophoria,  or  hyperphoria)  become  comitant  by 

the  development  of  contractures  in  tho^jwfonents  of  the  underacting 
muscle.  Q^V 

The  same  sort  of  tendency  is  ^served  in  the  anomalies  of  diver¬ 
gence  and  convergence.  Thus,  a  divergence  insufficiency,  which  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  predominantly  exophoria  for  near  points,  becomes 

associated  after  it  has  lash^JJome  time  with  a  gradually  developing 
divergence  excess,  so  th^^hfe  exophoria  becomes  marked  for  distance 
also.  Conversely,  a^^n^ary  divergence  excess  is  accompanied  after  a 
time  by  a  slowly  d^ejjbping  convergence  insufficiency.  So  also  a  con¬ 
vergence  excess  gjkich  has  lasted  for  a  long  time  is  regularly  followed 
by  a  divergen^^iafsufficiency,  and  vice  versa.  In  this  way  the  combined 
forms  (seetf^es  620  and  622)  are  produced  and  the  exophoria  or  eso- 
phoria^^^ses. 

Itdsmainly  the  anomalies  of  convergence  (convergence  excess  and 
cSjf^^ence  insufficiency)  that  show  this  increase  to  a  great  extent 
ancroevelop  into  actual  squint  (see  page  614). 
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Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  heterophoria  are  : 

1.  Diplopia,  ranging  from  a  wide  separation  to  a  mere  overlapping 
of  the  double  images.  The  latter  symptom  produces  a  disagreeable 
blurring  of  sight  which  is  relieved  by  shutting  one  eye. 

Diplopia  in  near  vision  occurs  particularly  with  convergence  insuf¬ 
ficiency,  and  for  distant  vision  with  divergence  insufficiency  and  with 
hyperphoria  of  high  degree.  The  diplopia  occurring  with  divergence 
■excess  is  usually  readily  superable  by  voluntary  effort. 

2.  Asthenopia  and  headache.  These  occur  particularly  in  con¬ 
vergence  insufficiency,  divergence  insufficiency,  and  hyperphoria ;  the 
condition  first  named  being  especially  associated  with  the  form  of 
asthenopia  and  headache  produced  by  reading  and  other  near  work, 
while  in  divergence  insufficiency  asthenopia,  confusion  of  sight,  and 
headache  are  often  excited  by  looking  at  distant,  and  particularly  at 
bright  or  moving  objects  (panorama  asthenopia  *).  These  symptoms  are 
often  marked  in  the  moderate  degrees  of  heterophoria,  where  the  diplo¬ 
pia  is  either  not  present  at  all  or  is  transient  only. 

3.  Other  symptoms,  including  reflex  pains  of  varying  description  and 
location,  vertigo ,  a  sense  of  confusion  and  dullness,  causing  aprosexia 
and  mental  inertness,  nausea  and  digestive  disturbance,  producing  im¬ 
pairment  of  nutrition,  are  met  with  particularly  in  hyperphoria,  and 
next  oftenest  in  divergence  insufficiency. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  heterophoria  of  the  following  meas¬ 
ures,  to  be  pursued  in  the  order  named : 

1.  Thorough  correction  of  the  refraction  after  a  precis&^determina- 
tion  under  a  mydriatic.  This  is  particularly  importajmjki'esophoria 
(convergence  excess),  where  a  full  correction  of  th(^8wermetropia  is 
demanded.  If  this  is  not  done,  all  measures  wffivp’ove  nugatory,  as 
the  esophoria  will  persistently  return.  So  alsowylpia  should  be  care¬ 
fully  corrected  and  the  correction  used  bo^hAj  distance  and  near,  in 
cases  of  convergence  insufficiency.  + 

2.  Tonics  and  exercise  in  neurasthen&s  and  the  debilitated. 

3.  Exercise  of  the  convergence  with^^isms  held  base  out  before  the 

eyes  in  convergence  insufficiency..  @ffis  is  performed  in  the  same  way 
as  in  testing  the  prism  conw>»aeta£)b  (see  page  592),  the  strength  of 
prisms  used  being  run  up  or  more,  and  the  exercise  being  re¬ 

peated  several  times  daily?  O 

4.  The  permanent  uWf  weak  prisms.  These  are  applicable  mainly 
to  cases  of  comitan^Gf^terophoria  of  low  degree,  and  particularly  to 
comitant  hyperph<^t  of  not  more  than  2°  or  3°,  where  prisms,  base  up 
or  down,  do  gtatt^ervice.  Prisms,  base  in  in  exophoria,  and  base  out 
in  esophori&Ji^temporary  good,  but  usually  cause  progressive  increase 
of  the  deviation,  so  that  their  use  should  not  be  kept  up  too  long. 
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5.  Operation. — This  should  only  be  done  as  a  last  resort,  after 
thorough  and  prolonged  trial  of  other  measures,  especially  correction 
of  the  refraction.  The  varieties  of  operation  applicable  to  the  special 
cases  are : 

(a)  In  convergence  excess,  tenotomy  of  one  or  both  interni,  re-en¬ 
forced,  if  necessary,  by  advancement  of  the  externi. 

( }) )  In  divergence  insufficiency,  advancement  of  the  externi. 

( c )  In  convergence  insufficiency,  advancement  of  the  interni. 

\d)  In  divergence  excess,  tenotomy  of  the  externi,  which  will  often 
require  to  be  supplemented  by  advancement  of  the  interni. 

( e )  In  comitant  hyperphoria,  tenotomy  or  advancement  of  the 
superior  rectus  is  generally  preferable  to  operations  upon  the  inferior 
rectus. 

(/)  In  non-comitant  hyperphoria,  advancement  of  the  under- 
acting  muscle,  re-enforced  if  necessary  by  tenotomy  of  the  contractured 
and  overacting  opponent,  or  by  tenotomy  of  the  associated  antagonist 
of  the  other  eye,  as  laid  down  in  §  164.] 


[Ittmust  be  stated  that  there  is  no  sharp  dividing  line  between  heter- 
ophoria  and  squint  upon  the  one  hand,  and  between  heterophoria  and 
paretic  deviations  upon  the  other.  Many  cases  of  heterophoria  orig¬ 
inate  in  slight  degrees  of  paresis  (or  sjDasm),  and  exhibit  the  character¬ 
istic  diplopia  of  the  latter,  even  if  only  in  slight  degrp^and  other  cases 
of  heterophoria  represent  the  incipient  stages  ofJ^im;.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  in  many  cases  whether  we  are/el^wing  with  a  low  de¬ 
gree  of  squint  or  with  a  high  degree  of  hetncrakoria,  since  a  deviation 
which  some  patients  habitually  overcome  ease  so  that  it  is  latent 
all  the  time  (superable  deviation,  hetesAjtaria),  others  can  overcome 
only  with  difficulty,  so  that  it  is  scunotimes  latent,  sometimes  manifest 
(intermittent  squint) ;  while  otheipStill  can  not  overcome  it  at  all  (con- 


subject  to  ex<©fton,  since  there  are  transition  forms  between  the  comi¬ 
tant  an^N&jn comitant  deviations,  and  many  of  the  cases  of  comitanl 
deflecttM^are  non-comitant  in  their  origin. — D.] 
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III.  Squint. 

126.  Symptoms. — Squint  consists  in  a  deviation  of  the  visual  axis  of 
one  of  the  eyes  from  the  correct  position  of  fixation  upon  an  object,  the 
deviation  occurring  in  every  direction  in  which  the  eyes  are  turned,  and 
always  through  the  same  angle.  Squint  is  thus  distinguished  from 
paralysis,  in  which  on  the  one  hand  the  deflection  is  present  only  in  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  paralyzed  muscle,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
once  within  the  limits  of  this  sphere,  it  becomes  greater  and  greater  the 
farther  the  eye  is  carried  into  the  latter,  because  then  the  paralyzed  eye 
lags  more  and  more  behind  the  sound  one.  A  squinting  eye,  on  the 


Fig.  200.— Measurement  op  Strabismic  Deviatio 
A,  primary  position  ;  B,  secondaiy  positio 

contrary,  does  not  lag  behind  the  other  in  an^ViTection  in  which  the 
eyes  may  look,  but  accompanies  it  in  all  it^mp^ements,  and  always  de¬ 
viates  to  the  same  degree  from  the  cofte£b^?osition,  for  which  reason 
squinting  is  known  as  strabismus  contfTyitans. 

The  simplest  way  of  going  to  wg%k  to  measure  the  strabismic  devi¬ 
ation  is  as  follows :  We  cause  thqrament  to  fix  his  gaze  upon  an  object 
which  we  have  placed  in  th^rj0fiarti  line  between  the  two  eyes,  and  at 
a  distance  from  them  of  son&Nnetres.  Suppose  that  the  left  eye  (A, 
Fig.  200  A)  fixes  correctly  while  the  right  eye,  if,  squints  inward.  We 
then  mark  by  an  ink  iIouTtpon  the  border  of  the  lower  lid  the  position 
of  the ‘external  mar^uOjf  the  cornea  in  both  eyes  (mt  and  s).  We  next 
cover  the  left  ^eWW^hich  is  doing  the  fixation,  with  a  screen,  S  (Fig. 
200  B),  at  t^teS^me  time  telling  the  patient  to  try  to  find  the  object 
again.  He  o^s  so  by  now  using  the  right  eye  for  fixation,  and  for  this 
purposebwigs  it  into  the  correct  position  (i?,  Fig.  200  B)  by  a  distinctly 
visilfie  T^vument  of  redress.  We  now  once  more  mark  the  position  of 
theater  margin  of  the  cornea  of  this  eye  by  a  dot,  m,  upon  the  lower 
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lid ;  the  distance,  m  s,  then  gives  the  linear  measure  for  the  deviation 
of  the  squinting  eye — that  is,  gives  the  primary  strabismic  deviation. 

As  the  right  eye  is  being  brought  into  the  position  of  fixation,  the 
left  eye  moves  inward  behind  the  screen  (A,  Fig.  200  B) ;  it  is  now  in 
a  position  of  secondary  deviation.  We  may  note  the  position  of  the 
outer  margin  of  the  cornea  behind  the  screen  by  means  of  the  point  st1 
and  thus  find  the  magnitude  of  the  secondary  deviation,  st  mv  It  is 
equal  to  the  primary  deviation — a  fact  which  constitutes  a  further  point 
of  difference  between  concomitant  and  paralytic  squint,  since  in  the 
latter  the  secondary  deviation  is  always  larger  than  the  primary 
(page  596). 

As  a  result  of  one  of  the  eyes  being  in  an  incorrect  position,  a  man 
with  squint  should  see  double.  But  this  is  really  the  case  only  at  the 
commencement  of  strabismus.  The  diplopia  soon  disappears,  and  after¬ 
ward  can  be  evoked  only  by  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  artifices,  or  can  not 
be  evoked  at  all.  This,  too,  is  a  feature  distinguishing  strabismus 
from  paralysis,  in  which  the  diplopia  is  such  an  annoying  symptom. 
A  man  with  strabismus  fails  to  see  double,  because  he  learns  to  with¬ 
draw  his  attention  from  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  squinting  eye ; 
he  “  excludes  ”  the  image  with  this  eye.  The  act  of  exclusion  is  a 
psychical  act ;  the  squinting  eye  really  does  see,  but  the  visual  percep¬ 
tions  set  up  by  it  do  not  excite  attention — just  as  many  men  are  able, 
in  looking  through  a  microscope  or  telescope  with  one  eye,  to  leave  the 
other  open,  and  yet  not  see  with  it.  As  a  result  of  this  act  of  exclu¬ 
sion,  a  man  with  squint  has  mere  monocular  vision he  does  not, 
therefore,  have  stereoscopic  sight  in  the  proper  sa^Wbrthe  word. 

The  visual  acuity  of  the  squinting  eye  is^$yrmished  as  compared 
with  the  other  or  sound  eye.  Without  doafivh  certain  degree  of  en- 
feeblement  of  sight  exists  even  before  th^^rception  of  the  strabismus, 
and,  in  fact,  constitutes  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  development  of  the 
latter.  The  enfeeblement  of  sight>Jfowever,  becomes  greater  and 
greater  the  longer  the  strabismi^^ets,  since  an  amblyopia  ex  anopsia 
develops  on  account  of  the  exdusfon  of  the  eye  from  the  act  of  vision 
(see  page  496).  This  ambloma  finally  reaches  such  a  pitch  that  read¬ 
ing  becomes  impossible*  *ancl  the  sight  may  even  be  reduced  to  the 
ability  to  count  fingersj^a  short  distance.  Such  an  eye  has  unlearned 
its  ability  to  peri^nMftxation ;  when  the  sound  eye  is  covered  the 
squinting  eye  rem ates  rigidly  fixed  in  its  false  position. 

We  distingjjSh  between  inward  and  outward  squint  ( strabis?nus 
convergens ,a@  diver  gens).  Either  the  same  eye  squints  all  the  time 
(strabismi^ monolateralis),  or  the  two  eyes  squint  alternately  ( strabis¬ 
mus  ctHwhans).  In  the  latter  event  it  is  usually  the  case  that  one 
eye^Ves  for  looking  at  the  distance  and  the  other  for  looking  at  near 
vp8^tsf  One  eye  or  the  other,  however,  always  fixes ;  it  never  happens 
Qjhat  both  eyes  squint  at  once,  as  the  laity  often  believe.  Squinting 
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may  occur  only  at  intervals,  or  may  be  present  all  the  time  (periodic 
and  constant  strabismus). 

Etiology. — A  manifest  squint  develops  from  one  that  is  latent 
(page  614).  If,  when  there  is  disturbance  of  the  muscular  equilib¬ 
rium,  the  eyes  are  no  longer  retained  in  their  proper  position  by  a 
special  effort,  strabismus  is  produced.  This  is  effected  by  any  circum¬ 
stances  that  reduce  the  usefulness  of  binocular  vision — that  is,  by 
such  as  render  diplopia  less  unpleasant.  This  is  accomplished,  in  the 
experiment  which  is  made  for  demonstrating  the  presence  of  a  latent 
disturbance  of  equilibrium,  by  covering  one  eye  (see  page  612) ;  but 
in  the  natural  development  of  strabismus  it  is  accomplished  by  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  visual  acuity  of  one  eye.  Owing  to  this  reduction 
the  retinal  image  of  this  eye  becomes  less  distinct,  and  hence  diplopia 
becomes  less  troublesome.  Thus,  we  see  a  man  who  has  hitherto  had 
simply  a  latent  disturbance  of  equilibrium  become  the  subject  of  a 
manifest  strabismus  when  corneal  opacities  are  left  as  the  result  of  a 
keratitis  in  one  eye.  The  most  frequent  causes  leading  to  strabismus 
through  reduction  of  the  visual  acuity  are :  1.  Errors  of  refraction 
which  are  present  in  one  eye  alone,  or  to  a  higher  degree  in  it  than  in 
the  other.  In  conjunction  with  such  an  error  of  refraction  there  fre¬ 
quently  exists  a  congenital  amblyopia.  2.  Opacities  in  the  refract¬ 
ing  media,  particularly  in  the  cornea  and  in  the  lens.  3.  Intra-ocular 
diseases. 

Perfectly  blind  eyes  are  very  apt  to  become  subject  to  strabismus. 

Strabismus  is  therefore  the  result  of  the  combinedf&^tion  of  two 
factors — diminution  of  the  visual  power  of  one  ofJ£©  eyes,  and  a 
pre-existing  disturbance  of  the  muscular  equilibrium.-  According  as 
the  latter  factor  consists  in  a  latent  convergences^  divergence,  a  con¬ 
vergent  or  a  divergent  squint  is  produced.* 

127.  (a)  Strabismus  Conner  gens. — TkrsJJbJburs  especially  in  hyper- 
metropes,  hypermetropia  being  found  rawabout  three  fourths  of  all 
cases  of  convergent  squint.  DondeceCteas  the  first  to  determine  this 
fact,  and  he  explains  it  in  the  folLtfymg  way  :  Hypermetropes  have  to 
make  an  unusually  strong  effopvCI  accommodation  to  see  distinctly ; 
but  as  this  effort,  on  accoi*nraKrhe  connection  between  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  convergence,  is  jaS^fcole  only  when  combined  with  a  strong 
impulse  toward  conve^bhoe,  the  latter  function  acquires  a  preponder¬ 
ance.  But  this  is  notSh4  only  cause  of  strabismus,  for  if  it  were,  all 
hypermeti  :®e  obliged  to  squint.  Other  factors  must  conspire 

in  produci  set.  The  most  important  of  these  factors  are  those 


that  act  t<  e  visual  power  of  one  eye ;  as,  for  example,  when 

one  of  the  iker  from  birth  (as  may,  for  instance,  occur  from 

its  havi  egree  of  hypermetropia  or  of  hypermetropic  astig- 


*  [Cf.  page  614.— D.] 
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matism  than  the  other),  or  when  it  suffers  an  impairment  of  its  sight 
because  of  disease  developing  after  birth.  Among  the  affections  which 
particularly  tend  to  produce  the  latter  effect  is  conjunctivitis  eczema- 
tosa,  which  leads  to  strabismus  through  the  opacities  of  the  cornea  that 
it  leaves  behind  it.  Again,  it  sometimes  happens  that  when  we  are 
compelled  to  keep  the  eye  of  a  hypermetropic  child  bandaged  for  a  long 
time,  the  eye  beneath  the  bandage  gets  into  a  state  of  convergent 
squint,  which  may  actually  remain  permanent. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  reduction  in  the  visual  acuity  of 
one  eye  brings  about  the  transformation  of  latent  into  manifest  squint. 
The  hypermetrope,  in  fact,  is  placed  in  the  following  dilemma :  If  he 
wishes  to  see  distinctly,  he  has  to  make  too  strong  an  effort  of  accom¬ 
modation  ;  but  he  can  do  this  only  with  the  aid  of  an  excessive  conver¬ 
gence,  so  that  he  sees  double.  But  if  he  converges  only  as  much  as  is 
necessary,  he  can  not  bring  the  proper  amount  of  accommodation  into 
play,  and  hence  sees  indistinctly.  He  is,  therefore,  given  the  choice  of 
either  seeing  distinctly  and  double,  or  of  seeing  single  and  indistinctly. 
He  prefers  the  former  alternative  whenever,  from  the  fact  that  the 
image  in  one  of  the  eyes  has  grown  indistinct,  diplopia  is  made  less  disa¬ 
greeable  to  him. 

Convergent  strabismus  develops,  as  a  rule,  at  the  time  of  life  when 
the  attempt  at  accurate  and  long-maintained  fixation  begins  to  demand 
a  greater  effort  of  accommodation  than  formerly ;  it  develops,  that  is, 
between  the  age  of  two  and  six.  Usually  the  strabismus  is  first  noticed 
only  when  near  objects  are  looked  at  (periodic  squim^X  This  may  re¬ 
main  the  case  during  the  whole  life,  but  generally  aKJksmnt  strabismus 
develops  from  the  periodic  one,  a  squint  soon  j«m&ing  its  appearance 
when  the  gaze  is  fixed  on  distant  objects  as  Aloreover,  the  squint 

at  first  is  usually  greater  in  the  act  of  fixim^/L  of  near  objects,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  greater  accommodafeQnort  required  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  later  on  the  strabismic  deyiSjjipn oecomes  constant.* 

In  exceptional  cases  it  happensj&^t  children  with  strabismus  gradu¬ 
ally  cease  squinting  as  they  grow  iTj^and  lose  their  strabismus  about  the 
age  of  puberty.  They  “  outra  their  squint.  But  the  eye  that  was 
previously  deviated  is  left  jjMts  sight  permanently  weakened,  and  ac¬ 
curate  binocular  vision  jw  ver  restored. 

(b)  Strabismus  Eif^gens. — In  this,  myopia  plays  the  same  part  that 
hypermetropia  doesXaAionvergent  strabismus.  About  two  thirds  of  all 
persons  with  div^jent  squint  are  myopic.  The  cause  is  as  follows : 
The  myope,  tc^J^  objects  neUr  by,  needs  to  use,  according  to  the  degree 
of  his  m^jC^either  little  or  no  accommodation  ;  consequently  the  im¬ 
pulse  f(5^^iivergence  is  too  weak.  To  this  functional  weakness  are 


^Superadding  of  a  divergence  insufficiency  or  actual  insufficiency  of  the 
terni  to  a  convergence  excess.  Cf.  pages  620  and  624. — D.] 
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added  organic  causes  which  diminish  the  functional  capacity  of  the  in- 
terni,  such  as  the  increased  dimensions  of  the  myopic  eye,  which  offer  a 
mechanical  impediment  to  convergence.  For  these  reasons  myopes  are 
particularly  liable  to  divergent  strabismus,  especially  if  one  of  the  eyes 
lias  less  visual  power  than  the  other.  Since  small  children  are  not  my¬ 
opic,  divergent  strabismus,  unlike  convergent  strabismus,  does  not  de¬ 
velop  during  childhood,  but  later  on,  during  youth,  when  myopia  itself 
originates.  As  the  myopia  increases,  the  strain  upon  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  consequently  the  impulse  for  convergence  steadily  decrease, 
while  the  demands  made  upon  the  convergence  increase  in  proportion, 
owing  to  the  approximation  of  the  near  point.  This  state  of  things 
must  ultimately  lead  to  a  point  where  the  convergence  is  no  longer  able 
to  answer  the  demands  made  upon  it.  The  convergence  first  becomes 
incompetent  in  the  act  of  fixation  of  near  objects,  for  which  a  stronger 
effort  is  required,  and  thus  one  of  the  eyes  deviates  out.  Many  myopes 
remain  for  their  whole  life  in  this  condition  of  periodic  strabismus ;  in 
others  a  constant  strabismus  develops  from  this  condition,  since  later 
on  one  eye  gets  to  deviate  out  in  looking  at  distant  points  as  well.* 

A  spontaneous  cure,  such  as  is  sometimes  observed  in  inward  squint, 
never  occurs  in  divergent  strabismus ;  on  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  with  age. 

In  the  highest  degrees  of  myopia  the  development  of  a  periodic 
strabismus  divergens  is  inevitable.  In  these  cases  the  far  point  is  ap¬ 
proximated  to  a  distance  of  ten  centimetres  or  less ;  and  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  etc.,  must  be  carried  on  at  this  short  range.  Now,  evefci  the  strong¬ 
est  interni  are  unable  to  maintain  continuously  such  ^^o^vergence  as 
this ;  hence,  in  accurate  inspection  of  objects  near  tme  eye  always 
deviates  out,  even  though  the  eyes  have  a  correctf>$>sition  for  great  or 
medium  distances.  vO* 

Treatment. — Non-operative  treatment  accomplishes  good  results  only 
in  convergent  strabismus, f  and  then  onlyfin\)5rticularly  favorable  cases. 
Such  treatment  depends  upon  the  faciJ^hatwith  the  removal  of  the  ex¬ 
cessive  effort  of  accommodation,  whirls  the  main  cause  of  the  inward 
squint,  the  latter  itself  disappea^jprovided  that  it  is  not  already  too 
deeply  implanted  for  eradicatioQ\  We  begin  accordingly  by  paralyzing 
the  accommodation  compl^wC^by  the  repeated  instillation  of  atropine, 
and  then  determine  tlm*]^^ise  degree  of  hypermetropia  (the  total  hy- 
permetropia,  §  145).  \JJ$on  the  basis  of  this  determination  we  order 
convex  glasses  wbigjkshall  completely  correct  the  hypermetropia,  and 
which  the  patie'i^v^to  wear  continuously  from  that  time  on.  The  in- 

[*  SuperqJ^&£  of  a  divergence  excess  or  actual  overaction  of  the  externi  to  a 

con  vergenc^^u  file  iency.  Of.  pages  622  and  624. — D.] 

[f  TlA  translator,  however,  has  seen  an  almost  complete  cure  effected  by  the 
use  $/Fhejproper  concave  glasses  in  a  constant  unilateral  divergent  squint  in 
wi^r  le  deviation  was  fully  five  millimetres. — D.] 
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stillation  of  atropine  is  still  kept  up  for  several  weeks  after  the  wearing 
of  glasses  has  been  begun  with,  and  then  is  quite  gradually  discontinued. 
This  treatment  is  re-enforced  by  the  use  of  a  bandage  several  times  a 
day,  for  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  over  the  eye  which 
has  previously  been  employed  for  fixation.  In  this  way  we  compel  the 
other  or  squinting  eye  to  do  the  fixing.  Non-operative  treatment  is 
only  applicable  in  those  children  who  are  old  enough  to  wear  glasses 
without  hurting  themselves  with  them.  It  holds  out  a  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess  only  when  we  have  cases  to  deal  with  that  are  not  too  far  advanced. 
The  most  suitable  cases  for  its  application  are  those  in  which  the  stra¬ 
bismus  is  still  periodic,  and  diplopia  recurs  spontaneously — i.  e.,  with¬ 
out  the  employment  of  any  artificial  means  for  its  production — thus 
proving  that  the  squinting  eye  has  not  yet  been  finally  excluded  from 
participation  in  the  act  of  binocular  vision.  If  this  treatment  is  to  lead 
to  any  result,  it  must  be  pursued  energetically,  and  for  a  long  time  (for 
months  or  years),  and  even  after  the  strabismus  has  been  relieved  the 
convex  glasses  must  be  used  either  continuously  or  at  least  for  near 
work  in  order  that  the  patient  may  not  again  become  a  victim  of  squint. 

Strabismus  convergens  and  strabismus  divergens  are  distinguished 
not  only  by  the  direction  of  the  deviation,  but  also,  and  mainly,  by  the 
muscular  alteration  that  causes  them.  In  both  cases  this  alteration  af¬ 
fects  the  internal  rectus.  Strabismus  convergens  consists  in  an  excessive 
contraction  of  this  muscle,  due  to  excessive  innervation  of  it.  Hence,  in 
cases  that  are  not  too  advanced,  the  squint  disappears  in  sleep  and  in 
narcosis  (Stellwag).  But  later  on  the  continuously  contracted  muscle 
undergoes  permanent  shortening,  and  the  contractt^ktftus  set  up  re¬ 
mains  even  after  death.  In  strabismus  divergens^jJ^ttie  contrary,  it  is 
not  a  case  of  excessive  contraction  of  a  musorfy^  contraction  which 
in  this  instance  would  have  to  affect  the  ex*te@u  rectus),  but  of  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  relaxation  of  the  intern^) 

In  most  cases  of  strabismus,  and  paHiourarly  in  all  cases  of  external 
strabismus,  a  cure  can  be  expected  oiwfrom  operative  treatment .  This 
consists  in  a  tenotomy  which  in  divergent  strabismus  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  upon  the  internal  recfu^n  divergent  strabismus  upon  the  ex¬ 
ternal  rectus.  In  the  higher %fe^rees  of  strabismus  the  tenotomy  must 
be  made  upon  both  eyes^ufetistbe  combined  with  advancement  of  the 
antagonist.  The  tec),  of  these  operations,  and  the  way  in  which 

e  v*fgw: 


[*  According  to  the  vi^/s  enunciated  on  pages  622-626  this  statement  is  too 
restricted.  Strabist^fejjlike  insufficiency,  is  due  not  only  to  anomalies  of  convergence, 
but  also,  althou</fi>pot  very  often,  to  disorders  of  divergence  (divergence  insuf¬ 
ficiency,  divgrgShce  excess),  and  may  also  be  caused  by  insufficiency  of  one  muscle 
which  is  &*KJinced  by  overaction  or  contracture  of  another  as  to  cause  a  comitant 
deviation.NJhid  in  the  more  advanced  cases  of  strabismus  it  seems  to  be  common  to 
find  coQ^rgence  excess  combined  with  a  divergence  insufficiency  or  with  an  insuf¬ 
ficiency  of  the  externi,  and  a  convergence  insufficiency  combined  with  a  divergence 
^essor  with  a  contracture  of  the  externi. — D.] 
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they  act,  will  be  described  in  the  section  upon  Operations ;  at  present, 
simply  the  indications  for  their  performance  will  be  briefly  given. 

In  convergent  strabismus  tenotomy  is  indicated  in  all  cases  in  which 
non-operative  treatment  has  remained  unsuccessful,  or  in  which  it  is 
apparent  beforehand  that  such  treatment  offers  no  prospect  of  success. 
In  this  latter  category  belong  all  cases  in  which  the  strabismus  has  lasted 
a  long  time,  or  in  which  it  has  attained  a  high  degree.  Since  the  stra¬ 
bismus  in  some  cases,  although  rarely,  disappears  of  itself  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  become  older,  it  is  advisable  to  delay  the  performance  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  until  the  child  has  passed  the  age  of  ten  ;  for,  if  we  should  perform 
early  tenotomy  in  a  case  which  has  a  tendency  to  become  well  spon¬ 
taneously,  a  divergent  strabismus  w7ould  subsequently  set  in.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  order  not  to  let  the  time  pass  unemployed  until  the  children 
are  old  enough  for  the  operation,  we  may  keep  the  deflected  eye  in 
constant  practice  by  frequently  bandaging  the  other,  and  may  thus 
prevent  a  failure  of  visual  power  due  to  disuse.  In  addition,  we  forbid 
their  playing  with  small  toys,  so  as  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  exertion 
of  the  accommodation  ;  and,  when  possible,  we  order  them  to  wear  the 
proper  convex  glasses. 

Divergent  strabismus  can  be  cured  in  no  other  way  than  by  an 
operation.  Recent  cases  in  which  the  strabismus  is  still  periodic  hold 
out  the  best  chance  of  success ;  in  such  cases  a  simple  tenotomy  usually 
suffices.  When  there  is  a  constant  external  squint,  an  advancement  of 
the  internal  rectus  is  generally  required  in  addition ;  but  in  old  cases* 
and  in  those  of  extreme  degree,  even  this  gives  only  imn^ect  results. 

The  result  obtained  by  the  operation  is,  as  a  rule^mapiy  cosmetic. 
The  visual  power  of  the  squinting  eye  is  not  influenc&I  by  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  even  the  restoration  of  binocular  visigfiSs  accomplished  in 
only  a  few  instances.  Nevertheless,  the  resmh^xfcliat  we  secure  by  the 
operation  are  not  to  be  undervalued.  A  jaa^Qcvith  squint  scarcely  ever 
complains  of  the  bad  sight  in  his  sqmmtjijg  eye,  or  of  the  absence  of 
binocular  vision ;  he  is  ordinarily  un^Ware  of  the  existence  of  either, 
lie  only  desires  relief  from  his  disfigurement,  and  is  very  grateful  if 
this  is  accorded  him.  Jb 


& 


The  laity  are  accustomed  t$^™mite  strabismus  to  an  improper  placing  of  the 
cradle  with  relation  to  the  UglSSpI  to  the  fact  that  objects  placed  upon  one  side  of 
the  child  excite  his  attentifcnjjnd  cause  him  to  look  to  that  side ;  or,  very  frequently, 
the  child  is  charged  wiUi  imTmting  another  that  squints.  But  none  of  these  things 
have  anything  to  do the  origin  of  strabismus.  The  strabismus  which  is  so- 
frequently  observed^^iquite  small  children  (those  below  the  age  of  two)  is  founded 
upon  the  fact^mNsuch  children  have  not  yet  learned  perfectly  the  complicated 
associated  n^^^ents  required  for  correct  binocular  vision.  This  variety  of  stra¬ 
bismus  disappears  of  itself  with  advancing  years.  Permanent  strabismus  convergens 
develogg^fcnewhat  later,  after  the  age  of  two,  and  its  true  cause  is  that  discovered 
by  Dorics?  It  depends,  as  has  been  set  forth  more  in  detail  above,  upon  the  con- 
ne<rctap  between  accommodation  and  convergence.  In  what  way  this  leads  to  stra- 
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bisrnus  is  very  beautifully  demonstrated  by  the  following  experiment  likewise  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Donders:  We  cause  a  man  who  has  perfect  muscular  equilibrium  in 
his  eyes  to  fix  his  gaze  upon  an  object*  near  by.  If,  now,  we  cover  one  of  the  eyes, 
it  remains  fixed  in  the  correct  position  behind  the  screen.  But  if  we  now  place  a 
concave  glass  before  the  uncovered  eye,  so  that  the  person  under  examination  is 
•compelled  to  accommodate  quite  strongly  in  order  to  see  the  object  distinctly  the 
•covered  eye  at  once  turns  inward — that  is,  an  artificial  convergent  strabismus  is 
.thus  produced,  owing  to  the  increased  effort  of  accommodation. 

In  strabismus  alternans  both  eyes  often  have  good  visual  acuity,  but  unequal 
refraction.  If,  for  instance,  one  eye  is  far-sighted  and  the  other  near-sighted,  the 
former  sees  clearly  at  a  distance,  the  other  near  by,  but  both  eyes  can  never  see 
•distinctly  at  the  same  time.  In  this  case  the  far-sighted  eye  would  perform  fixa¬ 
tion  in  looking  at  a  distance,  the  near-sighted  eye  "when  looking  near  by,  and  in 
either  event  the  eye  not  used  would  squint ;  the  image  in  this  eye  not  being  dis¬ 
tinct,  its  suppression  is  readily  accomplished.  Alternating  strabismus  is  usually 
divergent.* 

With  many  persons  it  happens  that  during  fixation  the  eyes  are  properly 
placed,  but,  when  they  are  looking  about  without  thinking  of  anything  in  particular, 
•one  of  the  eyes  squints  a  little  outward.  In  such  a  case  we  are  generally  dealing 
with  myopes  with  latent  divergence  [exophoria].  In  most  this  condition  remains 
the  same  all  through  life,  while  in  some  few  a  constant  divergent  squint  develops 
from  it. 

Contrary  to  the  rule  that  short-sighted  persons  squint  outward,  strabismus 
•convergens  is  sometimes  found  conjoined  with  myopia  of  a  high  degree.  This  is 
distinguished  from  ordinary  strabismus  convergens  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  de¬ 
velop  in  childhood,  but  in  the  later  years  of  life,  and  is  often  associated  with  an 
unpleasant  diplopia.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  but  slightly 
mobile  eye  should  be  unable  to  converge  for  a  far  point  so  near  as  such  eyes  pos¬ 
sess,  and  in  this  case  there  is  also  a  relative  divergent  squint  th^t  is  present  when 
reading  is  performed  without  glasses. 

Intermittent  should  not  be  confounded  wfith  periodic  g^teismus.  While  the 
latter  takes  place  only  upon  the  supervision  of  certain  dp^mre  causes,  such  as  the 
act  of  fixation  for  near  objects,  the  former  makes  itgjfenpearance  without  known- 
cause.  It  develops  quite  suddenly,  and  after  soi$(e\ytae  disappears  as  suddenly 
again  and  returns  at  regular  intervals  (e.  g.,  evertfcttrar  day).  Intermittent  strabis¬ 
mus  is  ordinarily  directed  inward  and  is  ali/os\e^lusively  observed  in  children ; 
it  is  probably  referable  to  purely  nervous  disHM5ances. 

Deviation  of  the  eyes  upward  or  do^mvard,  although  rare,  also  occurs.  Such 
-cases  are  for  the  most  part  those  of  strabWius  convergens  in  which  along  with  the 
horizontal  deviation  there  is  also  on(j^&  the  vertical  direction.  The  vertical  devi¬ 
ation  usually  disappears  when  tha|{™bismus  is  relieved  by  tenotomy  of  the  internus. 
We  must  hence  conclude  ttf^J^li^vertical  deviation  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
superior  or  inferior  rectus^W^o  an  abnormal  insertion  of  the  internal  recti,  such 
that  in  contraction  of  tj^laM^r  a  deflection  in  the  vertical  direction  is  produced  at 
the  same  time.  Pure  v^iitical  deviations,  not  referable  to  paralysis  of  the  superior 
or  inferior  rectus-^Cj,  a  genuine  strabismus  sursumvergens  or  deorsumvergens — 
are  extremely  ratfS?^ 

The  diag'irtbfeif  strabismus  can  ordinarily  be  made  at  a  glance.  In  cases 
where  thei^A^tion  is  doubtful,  the  test  given  on  page  612  serves  to  make  the  diag¬ 
nosis.  Subjfc^mus  is  present  according  to  this  test  if,  upon  covering  one  eye,  the 


;hough  a  good  many  cases  of  convergent  squint  are  alternating,  particu- 
at  their  outset,  especially  so  if  the  vision  in  both  eyes  is  still  good. — D.] 
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other  makes  a  perceptible  movement  of  redress  in  order  to  fix  the  object  held 
before  it. 

Just  as  a  slight  strabismus  may  remain  unnoticed,  so  also  it  can  happen  that 
we  may  believe  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  strabismus  when  none  exists.  An  appar¬ 
ent  strabismus  of  this  sort  is  most  frequently  simulated  in  the  following  way  :  The 
visual  axis  which  joins  the  object  of  fixation  to  the  fovea  centralis  does  not  in  most 
eyes  pass  through  the  apex  of  the  cornea,  but  the  latter  lies  somewhat  to  the  outside 
or  inside  of  the  axis.*  If,  then,  the  visual  axes  are  parallel  for  distant  vision,  the 
corneal  apices  in  the  first  case  are  divergent,  in  the  second  case  convergent.  If 
this  deviation  attains  a  pretty  high  degree,  it  becomes  noticeable  and  simulates 
strabismus.  Here,  again,  the  test  above  mentioned  leads  to  the  correct  diagnosis; 
for  when  each  eye  is  covered  alternately  it  is  apparent  that  the  eye  which  is  not 
covered  remains  steadfast  in  its  position,  and  hence  performs  fixation  properly. 

Vision  of  Patients  with  Strabismus. — There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  the 
beginning  of  strabismus  there  is  diplopia  quite  as  much  as  there  is  in  paralysis  of 
an  ocular  muscle.  But  since  in  convergent  strabismus  the  development  of  squint 
takes  place  in  childhood,  we  hear  nothing  about  diplopia,  and  by  the  time  that  the 
•children  have  become  old  enough  to  give  a  trustworthy  account,  they  have  already 
learned  to  perform  exclusion.  Then  diplopia  can  for  the  most  part  be  produced 
•only  by  artificial  means — e.  g.,  by  putting  colored  glasses  before  the  eye  or  by  the 

use  of  prisms  through  which  the  image  in  the  squinting  eye  is  brought  nearer  to 

the  fovea  centralis.  But  when  the  squint  does  not  develop  until  later  in  life,  as  is 
•only  exceptionally  the  case  in  convergent  strabismus,  but  regularly  the  case  in  di¬ 
vergent  strabismus,  diplopia  is  then  one  of  the  regular  symptoms.  Sometimes  it  is 
so  disagreeable  as  to  furnish  the  main  reason  for  the  patient’s  visit  to  the  physician. 

While  ordinarily  no  diplopia  exists  in  old  cases  of  strabismus,  it  is  just  in  these 
cases  that  it  is  very  apt  to  make  its  appearance  after  tenotomy.  This  is  accounted 
for  as  follows :  The  process  of  exclusion  affects  not  only  the  squinting  eye,  but 

•also  in  part  the  one  that  does  not  squint.  In  the  squinting  eye,  as  Jong  as  the  eye 

was  squinting  inward,  the  image  of  the  object  that  the  other  ey^twazing  at  falls 
upon  the  portions  of  the  retina  situated  to  the  inner  side  ofjj^fovea  (Fig.  169). 
This  region  of  the  retina  had  accordingly  accustomed  itself,  to  abst  ract  its  attention 
from  the  impressions  received.  But  this  is  not  the  case  raijjrthe  fovea  of  this  eye, 
which  does  perceive  the  images  falling  upon  it;  ^h^ejon  the  other  hand,  these 
latter  images  are  excluded  by  the  corresponding  of  the  retina  (lying  to  the 

inner  side  of  the  fovea)  in  the  sound  eye.  This/SrfNs^on  of  things  we  call  regional 
exclusion.  If,  now,  after  tenotomy  the  eye«  sVnd  nearly  or  quite  in  the  proper 
position,  the  image  of  the  object  of  fixatiomi^ms  in  both  eyes  upon  the  fovea  or  its 
vicinity — that  is,  upon  portions  of  the  retm#  which  have  not  been  exercised  in  the 
•act  of  exclusion.  Hence,  the  patient|0jjn plains  of  diplopia.  In  this  case  the  di¬ 
plopia  frequently  does  not  correspon^j®  the  relative  position  of  the  eyes.  There 
may,  for  instance,  still  be  a  slig  of  pathological  convergence,  and  yet  the 

double  images  may  be  crosse(L*ai^H;  the  visual  lines  of  the  two  eyes  were  divergent 
( paradoxical  double  imag^S)\> 5Fhe  explanation  for  this  phenomenon  is  that  the 
squinting  eye  has  gradua^/earned  to  project  its  images  exteriorly  in  accordance 
with  its  own  faulty  postfjkm.  Just  as  in  the  sound  eye  the  starting  point  for  ori¬ 
entation  is  the  fovep^Cme  squinting  eye  it  is  that  part  of  the  retina,  lying  to  the 

[*  The  ^^^cletermining  the  amount  of  this  divergence — i.  e.,  the  angle  be¬ 
tween  the.  viHial  axis  and  the  optical  axis,  or  the  antero-posterior  line  passing 
through^A  apex  of  the  cornea — is  called  the  angle  a.  This  is  usually  positive  (i.  e., 
the ^xis  passes  to  the  inside  of  the  optical  axis)  in  hypermetropes ;  and  is 
ne^pSive  (i.  e.,  the  visual  axis  passes  to  the  outside  of  the  optical  axis)  in  myopes. — D.] 
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nasal  side  of  the  fovea,  upon  which  fall  the  images  of  the  objects  that  the  sound 
eye  gazes  at  directly.  If,  then,  the  squinting  eye  is  suddenly  brought  back  to  the 
correct  position,  this  nasal  portion  of  its  retina,  that  serves  as  a  new  fovea,  is  car¬ 
ried  still  inward,  as  in  other  cases  the  actual  fovea  is  carried  in  divergence  of  the 
eyes,  and  now  the  eye  projects  erroneously,  just  as  it  does  in  a  case  of  paralysis 
(page  596).  The  diplopia  following  a  squint  operation  as  a  general  thing  soon 
disappears ;  but  in  rare  cases  it  obstinately  persists  and  becomes  extremely  unpleas¬ 
ant  to  the  patient. 

If  a  man  with  squint  does  see  with  both  eyes,  he  is  still  like  a  man  with  one 
eye  in  this  respect,  that  like  him  he  has  no  perception  of  depth  and  no  stereoscopic 
vision .  Those  who  squint  do  not  notice  this  defect  themselves,  because  they  have 
learned  by  practice  to  form  from  attendant  circumstances  conclusions  with  regard 
to  dimensions  of  depth,  even  though  they  do  not  directly  see  them.  One  of  the  first 
of  living  ophthalmologists  is  not  prevented  by  his  strabismus  from  being  an  excel¬ 
lent  operator  upon  the  eye — a  proof  that  even  with  monocular  vision  a  man  can  see 
very  well  for  every  purpose.  To  demonstrate  that  the  perception  of  depth  in  those 
who  squint  is  inferior  to  that  of  people  with  binocular  vision  requires  pretty  accu¬ 
rate  tests,  such  as  examination  with  the  stereoscope  or  by  means  of  Hering’s  test 
with  falling  bodies  (see  page  591).  Moreover,  the  vision  of  those  who  squint  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  of  one-eyed  people  by  the  greater  extent  of  the  field  of  vision . 
The  field  of  vision  of  one-eyed  persons  as  compared  with  the  normal  field  of  bin¬ 
ocular  vision  is  limited  toward  the  nasal  side.  In  default  of  the  right  eye,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  field  of  vision  represented  in  Fig.  155  would  be  minus  the  shaded  por¬ 
tion,  It,  upon  the  right  side.  But  this  would  not  be  the  case  with  one  who  squints 
with  his  right  eye.  The  exclusion  of  the  right  eye  from  the  visual  act  is  done  only 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  diplopia,  and  hence  is  limited  to  those  objects  which  throw 
their  image  in  both  eyes  at  once — that  is,  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  portion 
of  the  visual  field  common  to  both  eyes  (the  portion  left  white  in  Fig.  155).  The 
case  is  otherwise  when  the  object  passes  into  the  temporal  portion  of  the  visual 
field  of  the  squinting  eye  (into  the  right  shaded  portion  155),  where  it 

can  no  longer  be  seen  by  the  other  eye  because  it  is  hid|teiSrrom  it  by  the  nose. 
Then  the  image  of  the  object  is  not  suppressed  by  th^^Juinting  eye.  Hence, 
the  field  of  binocular  vision  of  a  man  with  squint  J^Sabout  as  large  as  that  of  a 
normal  man.*  yv} 

The  temporally  situated  portion  of  the  visu^fyld,  for  which  there  is  no  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  images,  corresponds  to  the  imiemm^st  portions  of  the  retina  of  the 
squinting  eye.  This,  therefore,  remains  iji  constant  practice  and  retains  a  rela¬ 
tively  good  visual  power,  while  the  visua>2Wer  in  the  other  portions  of  the  retina 
keeps  falling  off  more  and  more  all  th^wme.  Hence,  in  old  cases  of  squint,  we 
find  that  on  covering  the  healthy  squinting  eye  no  longer  performs  fixation, 

but,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  tm^gjk  even  more  strongly  inward,  so  as  to  direct 
toward  the  object  the  innei^KX^Mfjtion  of  the  retina  with  which  the  best  vision, 
relatively  speaking,  is  obtabre^^ 

Measurement  of  th/"strkcismic  deviation  in  the  way  given  on  page  627  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  in  case  the  sqniacing  eye  still  makes  the  proper  adjustment  for  fixation 
when  the  other  eye  iiJjpvered.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  we  must  proceed  by  deter¬ 
mining  the  dist mx,  in  the  healthy  eye  (L,  Fig.  200  A)  and  the  distance,  c  s, 
in  the  squintiq^^e  (R)  when  the  gaze  is  directed  straight  forward.  The  difference 
between  th^^V  gives  the  linear  measurement  of  the  strabismic  deviation.  This 


> 


•'i? 


a  matter  of  fact  it  is  somewhat  smaller  in  strabismus  convergens,  because 
owtqg>£o  the  convergent  position  of  the  eyes,  the  visual  fields  overlap  more  than 
j^aiT and  for  an  analogous  reason  in  strabismus  divergens  it  is  larger  than  normal. 
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deviation  is,  properly  speaking,  an  angular  quantity,  namely,  the  angle  s  (Fig.  169) 
included  between  the  visual  axis,  g,  and  the  line  of  direction,  o  b ,  drawn  from  the  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  retina  through  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye.  It  is  possible  to  measure  this 
angle  directly;  but  for  practical  purposes  the  linear  measurement  is  sufficient. 
From  the  latter  we  can  determine  the  size  of  the  strabismic  angle,  since — the  size 
of  the  eyeball  being  assumed  to  be  about  normal — one  millimetre  of  linear  devia¬ 
tion  corresponds  approximately  to  an  angle  of  5°. 

By  means  of  a  linear  measurement  we  can  also,  following  the  method  proposed 
by  Alfred  Graefe  (see  page  587),  measure  the  lateral  excursions  of  the  squinting 
eye.  The  following  is  the  result  thus  obtained  in  convergent  strabismus:  The  ad¬ 
duction  of  the  eyeball  is  increased ;  the  cornea  can  be  carried  so  far  inward  that  its 
margin  is  in  contact  with  the  caruncle — in  fact,  it  not  infrequently  is  completely 
concealed  behind  the  caruncle.  On  the  other  hand,  abduction  is  diminished,  but, 
in  case  the  squint  has  not  already 
lasted  too  long,  not  more  than  the 
increase  in  adduction  amounts  to. 

The  total  capacity  for  lateral  ex¬ 
cursion  has  therefore  remained  the 
same,  but  the  latter  has  suffered  a 
general  displacement  inward.  In 
■old  and  extreme  cases  of  inward 
squint  this  relation  changes,  the  ab¬ 
duction  being  reduced  still  lower 
without  being  compensated  for  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  ad¬ 
duction,  so  that  the  total  excursion 
range  is  diminished.  The  increase 
in  the  power  of  making  inward 
movement  always  exists  in  both 
eyes,  although  it  attains  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  in  the  eye  that  squints.  This 
fact  is  explained  as  follows :  Owing 
to  the  increased  demands  made  upon 
the  accommodation,  an  excessive  im¬ 
pulse  is  set  free  for  the  production 
of  convergence.  As  convergence  is 
an  associated  movement  of  both  in- 
terni,  this  impulse  affects  both  at  once,  sojfoat,  owing  to  their  excessive  contrac¬ 
tion,  the  visual  axes  would  cross  in  fronQf  the  object;  but  as  the  patient  then 
would  fail  to  have  direct  vision  of  th^bjcct  with  either  eye,  he  turns  his  head  a 
little  to  one  side,  as  is  shown  in  FitfS&rf,  where  the  base  line,  b  b,  drawn  through 
the  two  nodal  points  is  represe^t^^s»being  oblique  to  the  median  line.  He  thus 
gets  the  object  into  the  line  c^^eTon,  g,  of  one  (and  that  the  better)  eye  ( L ),  while 
the  line  of  vision,  gx,  of>fc^Jher  eye  shoots  off  so  much  the  farther  from  the 
object.  Thus  the  patiei&^jcures  fixation  with  one  eye  at  all  events,  although 
both  interni  are  stil^  spangly  contracted.  It  is  owing  to  the  last-named  fact  that 
the  increase  in  the  of  adduction  develops  in  the  course  of  time  in  both  eyes. 

By  this  fact,  to^kjkplained  the  oblique  position  of  the  head  in  those  affected 
with  convero&iv^frabismus — such  persons  carrying  the  head  turned  toward  the 
side  of  thei^^Wiy  eye  (Arlt). 

In  divergent  strabismus  the  region  of  lateral  excursion  movements  of  the  eye 
is  di^nfeSM  outward.  The  power  of  moving  outward  has  increased,  that  of  moving 
inwarwlas  diminished.  Since  the  latter  diminution  is  much  greater  than  the 
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former  increase,  the  total  capacity  of  the  eye  for  making  excursion  movements  is 
always  considerably  decreased. 

A  knowledge  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  squinting  eye  for  making  lateral  ex¬ 
cursion  movements  is  indispensable  as  a  guide  in  selecting  the  method  of  operation 
and  in  predicting  the  result  that  may  be  expected.  In  convergent  strabismus  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  interni  has  the  greater  effect,  in  proportion  to  the  power  with  which  the 
externus  can  draw  the  eye  over  to  its  own  side  after  the  operation.  But  the  meas¬ 
ure  for  the  working  capacity  of  the  externus  is  the  degree  to  which  the  eye  can  be 
abducted.  If  the  abduction  is  greatly  diminished,  simple  tenotomy  of  the  internus 
will  afford  very  little  result,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  proceed  to  advancement 
of  the  externus.  In  divergent  strabismus  advancement  of  the  internus  is  almost 
always  required,  owing  to  the  very  great  diminution  in  the  power  of  adduction. 


IV.  Nystagmus. 

128.  By  nystagmus*  or  tremulousness  of  the  eyes  are  meant  short, 
jerking  movements  of  the  eye  which  are  very  rapidly  repeated  and 
always  occur  in  the  same  direction.  The  movements  of  the  eye,  as 
a  whole,  are  not  affected  by  it.  Different  kinds  of  nystagmus  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  movements  occur. 
Nystagmus  oscillatorius  is  present  when  the  eyes  are  in  a  state  of  vibra¬ 
tory  movement  which  may  take  place  in  either  a  horizontal  or  a  vertical 
direction  (nystagmus  oscillatorius  horizon talis  et  verticalis).  In  nystag- 
mus  rotatorius  rolling  movements  of  the  eye  about  the  sagittal  axis 
take  place.  Frequently  the  vibratory  are  found  combined  with  the 
rotatory  movements  ( nystagmus  mixtus).\  A, 

Nystagmus  is  usually  more  pronounced  in  some  ’tftaaions  of  the 
gaze,  less  pronounced  in  others  ;  often  it  is  not  con^htly  present  and 
does  not  appear  at  all,  except  in  certain  directiarfft^bf  the  gaze.  The 
nystagmus  ordinarily  grows  more  marked  i£©^  patient  knows  that 
he  is  observed,  or  if  he  is  told  to  keep  his  ef^Vtill. 

Nystagmus  usually  affects  both  eyes,  ^jpttietimes  happens,  though, 
that  it  is  less  pronounced  in  one  eye  t^antn  the  other,  and  it  may  actu¬ 
ally  be  limited  to  one  eye.  Not  infrequently  nystagmus  is  associated 
with  squint. 

The  most  frequent  causes  c^J^tagmus  are — 

{a)  Amblyopia,  when  Aj®fhS^existed  since  birth  or  very  early  youth. 
Blennorrhcea  neonatoruMV^bxtremely  apt  to  give  rise  to  it,  if  this  dis¬ 
ease  leaves  corneal  omcJWes  or  anterior  polar  cataract  behind  it.  In 
other  cases  there^are^Fy  great  errors  of  refraction,  congenital  opacities, 


,^^nod. 


s  the  movements,  whether  lateral,  vertical,  or  rotary,  are  almost 
taneous  and  parallel  in  the  two  eyes — i.  e.,  both  eyes  move  to  the 


*  From  ve  veu 
[f  In  ny^bigpih 
invariably^^^tan 

right,  or^boHi  to  the  left,  or  both  rotate  to  the  right  or  left  simultaneously.  The 
movmjj^i^  are  very  frequent  (thirty  or  more  a  minute)  and  are  always  to  and 
eyes  move  sharply  to  the  right,  then  both  move  more  slowly  to  the 
lgrt^o  and  beyond  the  primary  position. — D.] 
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or  other  congenital  anomalies  (especially  albinism),  retinitis  pigmentosa, 
etc.  If,  therefore,  we  have  a  patient  with  nystagmus  to  examine  for 
refraction  and  vision,  we  must  be  prepared  beforehand  for  a  failure  to 
secure  perfect  vision  by  a  glass  of  any  kind. 

In  what  way  does  amblyopia  produce  nystagmus?  Fixation  is  not 
a  faculty  inborn  in  man,  but  has  to  be  learned  by  practice.  Very  small 
children  do  not  perform  fixation,  but  move  their  eyes  about  aimlessly. 
Mow,  if  the  retina  does  not  receive  well-defined  images,  the  child  does- 
not  learn  to  place  the  eye  accurately  in  the  direction  required  and  keep 
it  still.  Hence,  nystagmus  fails  to  develop  if  the  amblyopia  does  not 
set  in  till  later  in  life,  at  a  time  when  the  eyes  have  already  learned  how 
to  perform  fixation. 

Nystagmus  is  associated  with  no  special  harm  for  the  patient,  for 
the  defective  vision  of  such  cases  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  nystag¬ 
mus,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  cause  of  it.  Nystagmus  often  im¬ 
proves  with  advancing  age,  but  is  not  susceptible  of  perfect  cure. 

(Z>)  Nystagmus  is  a  symptom  of  many  cerebral  affections,  particu¬ 
larly  of  disseminated  sclerosis. 

( c )  Nystagmus  develops  in  laborers  in  coal  mines,  owing  to  the  way 
in  which  they  work  in  the  drifts.  This  form  causes  the  patient  very 
considerable  annoyance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  makes  all  objects  ap¬ 
pear  in  motion,  which  is  not  [usually]  the  case  in  the  other  kinds  of 
nystagmus.  Moreover,  this  form  of  nystagmus  is  curable,  although, 
to  be  sure,  only  on  condition  that  work  in  the  coal  mines  is  given  up 
entirely.  When  this  is  done,  the  nystagmus  after  sometime  disap¬ 
pears  of  itself. 

Persons  suffering  from  nystagmus  are  not  aware  of  iU^^mselves ;  they  learn 
of  the  tremor  of  their  eyes  only  through  information  g^&iby  others.  Many  pa¬ 
tients  make  the  same  vibratory  movements  with  their.^^^4  as  with  their  eyes,  only 
in  an  opposite  direction.  There  are  also  men  vkhoAili  produce  nystagmus  volun¬ 
tarily.  ^ 

A  certain  degree  of  visual  power  must  b^foresent  for  nystagmus  to  exist ;  per¬ 
sons  who  are  born  blind,  or  who  become  t^^Uy  blind  very  early,  do  not  acquire 
nystagmus.  In  such  persons  the  eyes  ^>ye  slowly  and  aimlessly  about,  making 
large  excursions  and  often  going  quit/ramxrary  to  the  laws  of  association. 

Miners’  nystagmus  occurs  ex^i^vehy  in  those  who  work  in  the  coal  drifts.  It 
affects  hardly  any  except  the  cla^^fworkers  known  as  pick  men.  After  these  men 
have  worked  several  years  iartl^/ rifts,  they  notice  that,  when  they  leave  the  drift 
in  the  evening,  everything  ^jjj^es  before  their  eyes.  This  phenomenon  disappears 
again  in  a  short  time*bg£Jf  the  work  is  kept  up  reappears,  occurring  earlier  each 
time  and  lasting  lon^i^mtil  the  patient  is  compelled  to  give  up  his  work.  In  the 
examination  of  su^iXmients  at  the  commencement  of  their  disease,  it  can  be  made 
out  that  nystf^JqjX* takes  place  only  when  the  gaze  is  directed  straight  up,  or  up 
and  to  one  siSe.  This  fact  furnishes  the  explanation  for  the  occurrence  of  nystag¬ 
mus.  The\ick  men  in  many  coal  mines  work  in  a  recumbent  position  with  their 
eyes  tuto0ii£^good  deal  upward  and  in  an  oblique  direction.  This  way  of  looking, 
which^mPses  a  good  deal  of  strain,  leads,  when  long  maintained,  to  exhaustion  and 
claiAj^asms  of  the  eye  muscles.  The  apparent  movement  of  objects  that  results- 
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from  the  nystagmus  is  readily  accounted  for.  As  the  eyes  vibrate  to  and  fro,  the 
images  of  all  objects  upon  the  retina  move,  too,  but  in  an  opposite  direction.  But  as 
the  patient  is  not  aware  of  the  movement  of  his  eyes,  he  necessarily  attributes  the 
displacement  of  the  retinal  images  to  movements  of  the  objects  themselves.  But 
why,  then,  do  not  not  those  who  have  acquired  nystagmus  because  of  amblyopia,  see 
objects  affected  with  a  like  dancing  motion?  Because  they  have  suffered  from 
nystagmus  from  childhood,  and  hence,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  learned  to 
see,  have  also  learned  in  projecting  their  retinal  images  to  take  the  nystagmic 
movements  of  the  eye  into  account. 

Transient  nystagmus  is  sometimes  observed  when  the  ear  is  syringed  or  in 
inflammations  of  the  internal  ear;  and  in  these  cases  is  referred  to  irritation  of  the 
semicircular  canals. 

Tonic  spasms  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  extremely  rare.  Many  cases  of  inter¬ 
mittent  strabismus  (page  634)  belong  under  this  head.  They  are  furthermore  ob¬ 
served  in  cerebral  affections,  particularly  under  the  form  of  conjugate  deviation 
(Prevost).  This  arises  from  a  deflection  of  both  eyes  toward  the  same  side,  which 
is  due  to  spasm  of  the  appropriate  muscles,  resulting  from  disease  of  one  of  the 
centers  for  the  association  of  ocular  movements.  These  cases,  therefore,  are  com¬ 
parable  with  those  of  conjugate  paralysis  (pages  601  and  609),  except  that  the  con¬ 
dition  is  one  of  spasm  instead  of  paralysis.  Tonic  spasms  of  the  ocular  muscles  may 
also  occur  as  a  result  of  hysteria.  I  have  observed  two  perfectly  analogous  cases  in 
women  and  one  in  a  young  man.  At  every  attempt  to  perform  fixation  of  an  ob¬ 
ject,  either  far  or  near,  both  eyes  at  once  assumed  a  position  of  extreme  convergence, 
the  pupils  at  the  same  time  being  very  greatly  contracted  and  the  accommodation 
thrown  into  a  state  of  spasm.  Here,  therefore,  the  three  associated  muscles — i.  e., 
the  interni,  the  sphincter  pupillae,  and  the  ciliary  muscle — were  simultaneously 
thrown  into  a  condition  of  spasmodic  contraction.  By  a  rather  protracted  treat¬ 
ment  with  the  constant  current,  one  case  was  entirely  cured,  the  other  two  were 
essentially  improved. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

Anatomy. 

129.  The  bony  orbit  forms  a  quadrilateral  pyramid,  whose  base  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  anterior  aperture  of  the  orbit,  and  whose  apex  to  the 
optic  foramen.  The  nasal  walls  of  the  two  orbits  are  about  parallel  to 
each  other ;  but  the  temporal  walls  diverge  from  each  other  a  good  deal 
from  behind  forward.  The  nasal  wall  is  the  thinnest,  as  it  is  formed 
by  the  lachrymal  bone  which  is  as  thin  as  paper,  and  by  the  delicate 
lamina  papyracea  of  the  ethmoid  (Fig.  161,  T  and  L).  At  its  interior 
extremity  it  bears  the  fossa  lacrimal  is  for  the  reception  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  sac  (Fig.  166,  /?).  In  the  posterior  portions  of  the  orbit  are  found 
three  apertures  which  connect  the  orbit  with  the  parts  adjacent.  These 
are:  1.  The  optic  foramen  which  passes  between  the  two  roots  of  the 
lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  into  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  Through 
it  the  optic  nerve  and  beneath  the  latter  the  ophthalmic  artery  pass  into 
the  orbit  (Fig.  165,  F ).  2.  The  superior  orbital  fissuras^hich  lies  at 
the  junction  of  the  upper  and  outer  wall,  and  is^B%h>naed  by  the 
lesser  and  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  It  also  into  the  mid¬ 

dle  fossa  of  the  skull,  and  transmits  the  nerves^^r  the  ocular  mus¬ 
cles  and  the  first  branch  of  the  trigem inus.^M  The  inferior  orbital 
fissure  which  is  longer  than  the  superi»*C0bital  fissure,  and  lies  at 
the  junction  of  the  outer  and  the  lower  xaA  of  the  orbit,  between  the 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  s^Serior  maxilla.  It  connects  the 
orbit  with  the  temporal  fossa  (fos^Spheno-maxillaris).  Through  it 
the  twigs  of  the  second  branch  laAfle  trigeminus,  the  largest  of  which 
is  the  infra-orbital  nerve,  pa^/jMo)the  orbit. 

The  walls  of  the  orbit  ar^Teir  anterior  margin  become  thickened 
into  a  strong  bony  ring/th kjnargin  of  the  orbit.  This  constitutes  the 
most  important  defensVtff  the  eye  against  external  force,  especially 
above  and  below  wb^SJit  juts  farthest  out.  On  the  inner  side  there  is 
no  sharply  definc^Qiargin  to  the  orbit,  but  here  the  eye  is  protected  by 
the  bridge  ofs^Vnose.  On  the  outer  side  the  orbital  margin  recedes 
the  farthesfr^Stg.  165,  A),  so  that  here  the  eye  is  most  exposed  to  in¬ 
juries.  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit  is  found  the  supra-orbital 
notqhX^i^ied  for  the  artery  and  nerve  of  the  same  name  (Fig.  166,  i). 
At  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  there  is  a  canal  (the  infra-orbital 
A(&  41  641 
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canal)  for  the  infra-orbital  artery  and  nerve,  and  this  opens  upon  the 
cheek — by  means  of  the  infra-orbital  foramen  (fi,  Fig.  166) — about 
four  millimetres  beneath  the  orbital  margin.  This  point  and  the  supra¬ 
orbital  notch  are  of  practical  importance,  as  constituting  the  points  of 
exit  of  the  aforesaid  nerves.  Sensitiveness  to  pressure  at  these  spots  is 
a  frequent  symptom  in  neuralgiae  of  the  trigeminus  and  also  in  essen¬ 
tial  blepharospasm. 

The  orbit  is  surrounded  by  several  other  cavities  in  disease  of  which 
it  can  itself  be  implicated.  These  cavities  are  the  nasal  fossae  and  the 
cavities  accessory  to  them— namely,  the  ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal  si¬ 
nuses,  the  frontal  sinus,  and  the  antrum  of  Highmore. 

The  contents  of  the  orbit  consist  of  the  eyeball  with  the  optic  nerve 
and  the  muscles,  the  lachrymal  gland,  the  vessels,  and  the  nerves.  The 
interstices  between  these  structures  are  filled  with  orbital  fat,  and  the 
whole  is  maintained  in  a  state  of  firm  connection  by  a  system  of  fascice. 
The  latter  display  a  greater  strength  and  a  more  intimate  union  with 
one  another  in  three  places,  viz. :  1.  Along  the  walls  of  the  orbit.  They 
cover  the  latter  under  the  form  of  a  periosteum  (here  called  periorbita), 
and  likewise  may  be  regarded  as  making  an  anterior  wall  for  the  orbit. 
This  anterior  wall  is  formed  by  the  fascia  (fascia  tarso-orbitalis)  that 
starts  from  the  margin  of  the  orbit  and  is  attached  to  both  tarsi  and 
also  to  the  ligamentum  canthi  internum  and  externum.  These  struc¬ 
tures  combined  represent  the  septum  orbitale,  which,  when  the  lids  are 
closed,  shuts  off  the  orbit  anteriorly  and  keeps  its  contents  in  (Fig.  164). 
2.  The  ocular  muscles  are  surrounded  by  fasciae  whi^k  send  out  pro¬ 
cesses  connecting  the  muscles  with  each  other,  witk^%Jie#lids,  and  with 
the  margins  of  the  orbit  (see  page  585).  3.  Sj#  unding  the  eyeball 

the  fasciae  are  condensed  into  a  fibrous  capsutfJvrhe  fascia  bulbi  (also 
called  Tenon's  or  Bonnet's  capsule).  Thi$H0tends  forward  as  far  as 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  and  bacJojSm*  nearly  to  the  optic  nerve. 
It  is  thus  open  in  front  and  behindvujcPmay  be  said  to  represent  a 
broad  ring  placed  about  the  eyebaljKy  It  forms  the  articular  socket  for 
the  eyeball,  which  can  move  in  ik/reely  in  all  directions.  The  con¬ 
tiguous  surfaces  of  Tenon’s  c^4$de  an(^  °f  the  eyeball  are  smooth,  and 
are  provided  with  an  endotkiki^l  covering  (Schwalbe).  The  interven¬ 
ing  space,  Tenon’s  space^J^ig.  82),  must  be  regarded  as  a  lymph  space 
which  is  continuousK*p\^eriorly  with  the  lymph  space  (supra- vaginal 
space ;  s ,  Fig.  82)  sikammding  the  external  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve. 
At  the  points  the  tendons  of  the  ocular  muscles  pierce  Tenon’s 

capsule,  the  lal^eySs  reflected  upon  the  muscles  and  becomes  continuous 
with  the  covering  them  (lateral  invaginations  of  the  muscles,  e 

and  eu  E^/8’2). 

TljAi blood-vessels  of  the  orbit  arise  from  the  ophthalmic  artery  which 
sm*K^s  from  the  internal  carotid  and  enters  the  orbit  through  the  optic 
Jjotemen.  The  venous  blood  leaves  the  orbit  through  the  superior  and 
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inferior  ophthalmic  veins,  both  of  which  make  their  way  through  the 
superior  orbital  fissure  to  the  cavernous  sinus  into  which  they  empty. 
The  above-mentioned  veins  form  numerous  anastomoses  with  the  veins 
of  the  forehead. 

Lymph  vessels  and  lymphatic  glands  are  wanting  in  the  orbit. 

The  nerves  of  the  orbit  are  either  motor — these  being  the  nerves 
destined  for  the  ocular  muscles — or  sensory  ;  the  latter  belonging  to  the 
first  and  second  branch  of  the  trigeminus.  To  the  outer  side  of  the 
trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  lies  the  ciliary  ganglion.  This  contains  motor 
fibers  derived  from  the  oculo-motor  nerve  (short  root),  sensory  fibers 
from  the  trigeminus  (long  root),  and  sympathetic  fibers  from  the  plexus 
which  envelops  the  carotid.  The  short  ciliary  nerves  pass  from  the 
ciliary  ganglion  to  the  eye,  through  the  posterior  division  of  which  they 
enter  the  interior  of  the  organ.  The  long  ciliary  nerves,  which  like¬ 
wise  enter  the  eyeball,  do  not  arise  from  the  ciliary  ganglion,  but  come 
directly  from  the  trigeminus  (from  the  branch  of  it  called  the  naso¬ 
ciliary  nerve). 

Position  of  the  Eyeball  in  the  Orbit. — This  on  an  average  is  such 
that  a  straight-edge  applied  in  a  vertical  direction  to  the  upper  and 
the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  and  pressed  against  them  just  comes 
into  contact  through  the  closed  lids  with  the  apex  of  the  cornea,  but 
does  not  sensibly  compress  the  eye.  Variations  from  this  mean  posi¬ 
tion  very  frequently  occur :  partly  in  consequence  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  formation  of  the  face ;  partly,  too,  on  account  of  changes 
in  the  quantity  of  orbital  fat.  When  corpulence  is  increase, 

the  eyes  project  farther  from  the  orbit  (goggle  eyes) ;  when  there 
is  emaciation,  they  sink  back  into  their  sockets. 

Pathological  changes  from  the  normal  positkrfTybccur  chiefly  in  the 
way  of  a  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  from  the  ojtoJk exophthalmus.  On 
account  of  the  great  individual  variations  position  of  the  eyeball, 

small  degrees  of  exophthalmus  can  be  di^giKJSricated  with  certainty  only 
when  they  are  limited  to  one  eye,  so  by  making  the  comparison 
with  the  other  eye,  a  guide  to  the  diagnosis  is  secured.  Higher  degrees 
of  exophthalmus  attract  our  noti<(0af  once.  The  protrusion  of  the  eye¬ 
ball  may  advance  so  far  that^  are  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  eye 

back  in  the  orbit,  and  thupY^prol apses  in  front  of  the  lids — luxatio 
hulbi.  The  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  is  either  directed  straightforward, 
or  there  is  at  the  samai time  with  this  forward  projection  a  lateral  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  f  the  eye. 

Exophthalmijs^'caused  either  by  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the 
orbital  tissuaS^Jby  a  diminution  in  the  capacity  of  the  orbit.  The 
former  is  mh$h  the  more  frequent.  But  exophthalmus  can  also  be 
producejH^  a  diminution  of  the  tone  of  the  recti  muscles,  which  draw 
the  ^ve\JcKward.  This  is  the  case  in  paralysis  or  in  division  (tenot- 
omjOf  them. 
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The  consequences  of  exophthalmus  when  it  is  of  high  degree  are  ex¬ 
tremely  disastrous  to  the  eye  :  1.  The  farther  the  eye  comes  forward, 
the  more  it  pushes  the  lids  apart.  The  palpebral  fissure  is  therefore 
more  widely  open  and  more  of  the  eyeball  is  visible  in  it  than  usual. 
In  slight  cases  of  exophthalmus  the  dilatation  of  the  palpebral  fissure  is 
often  more  conspicuous  than  the  actual  protrusion  of  the  eyeball.  The 
fact  of  the  eyeball  being  more  exposed  results  in  symptoms  of  irrita¬ 
tion  upon  the  part  of  the  conjunctiva,  such  as  redness  of  the  ocular 
conjunctiva  and  epiphora.  As  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  grows 
greater,  the  closure  of  the  lids  becomes  imperfect  (lagophthalmus)  and 
then  the  cornea  begins  to  suffer,  because  keratitis  e  lagophthalmo  de¬ 
velops.  This  is  the  most  dreaded  sequel  of  exophthalmus,  and  one  to 
which  regard  has  primarily  to  be  paid  in  the  treatment  (see  page  547). 
2.  The  pressure  which  the  eyeball  exerts  upon  the  lids  from  behind 
leads  to  their  eversion ;  ectropion  of  the  lower  lid  develops.  3.  The 
mobility  of  the  eyeball  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  protrusion  in¬ 
creases,  owing  to  the  marked  tightening  of  the  recti  muscles  and  of  the 
optic  nerve.  4.  Vision  is  affected  in  various  ways.  In  the  cases  in 
which,  together  with  the  protrusion  of  the  eye,  a  lateral  displacement 
of  the  organ  exists,  diplopia  makes  its  appearance.  Later  on  the  vision 
of  the  protruding  eye  may  be  abolished  altogether  by  keratitis  or  by 
disease  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  latter,  as  long  as  the  protrusion  of  the 
eye  is  but  slight,  is  subject  to  no  undue  tension,  its  normal  S-shaped 
curve  (see  page  471)  being  simply  straightened  out  ;  it  is  not  until  the 
eye  is  caused  to  protrude  pretty  far  that  the  optic  is  put  on  the 

stretch.  If  this  stretching  takes  place  gradually,  ve  fibers  often 

accommodate  themselves  to  it  in  a  wonderful  fag^jn,  so  that  they  pre¬ 
serve  their  conductivity,  and  vision  is  mainra&iibd  intact;  but  if  the 
exophthalmus  increases  rapidly,  the  opti<^£^*ve  reacts  to  the  traction 
by  undergoing  inflammation  with  subsfi^rfiaif  atrophy. 

In  the  growth  of  the  body  the  orbi^exprinds  in  proportion  as  the  eyeball  en¬ 
larges.  If  the  eyeball  is  backward  in  .its'wrwth,  and  more  especially  if  it  is  entirely 
destroyed  in  childhood,  the  dimensions  Vr  the  orbit  also  remain  smaller.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  in  such  cases  it  is  desired  latftrojl  in  life  to  wear  an  artificial  eye,  the  orbit  is 
usually  found  to  be  too  small  fpMm  purpose. 

The  inferior  orbital  fisst^JisMosed  by  a  fascia  with  which  numerous  smooth 
muscular  fibers  are  interw^y^musculus  orbitalis  of  Muller).  These  are  innervated 
by  the  sympathetic. 

The  situation  ot  tnfe^yeball  in  the  orbit  not  only  varies  in  different  men,  but 
may  also  be  unlil^H^1  the  two  sides  in  the  same  individual.  This  is  combined 
with.  an  asymm^?Jcal  formation  of  the  face,  which  is  frequently  associated  with  a 
difference  mAlQNrefraction  of  the  eyes.  In  this  case  the  difference  in  position  may 
be  only  ^^^ent,  since  the  myopic  eye  is  longer,  and  hence  is  more  prominent,  so 
1 1  '  ^phthalmus  is  simulated. 


easuring  the  degree  of  exophthalmus,  instruments  have  been  constructed, 


i  called  exophthalmometers  or  statometers  (Cohn,  Hasner,  Zehender, 
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The  opposite  condition  to  exophthalmus,  namely,  the  recession  of  the  eyeball  into 
the  orbit — enophthalmns — occurs  :  1.  In  decrease  of  the  orbital  fat  consequent  upon 
extreme  emaciation.  In  Asiatic  cholera  this  condition  develops  within  a  few  hours, 
owing  to  the  enormous  loss  of  water  from  the  tissue  (Von  Graefe).  2.  In  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  orbital  contents  due  to  operations  in  which  a  part  of  them  are  removed 
(e.  g.,  in  extirpation  of  an  orbital  tumor).  3.  In  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic.  4. 
After  injuries  (enophthalinus  traumaticus).  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  the  trau¬ 
matism  does  not  affect  the  eyeball  itself,  but  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit.  Gess- 
ner  looks  upon  the  enophthalinus  that  follows  in  these  cases  as  due  to  the  cicatricial 
contraction  of  the  orbital  tissue  caused  by  the  injury ;  Beer  regards  it  as  due  to  a 
lesion  of  the  nerve  tracts,  especially  the  sympathetic.  Lang,  on  the  contrary,  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  case  is  one  of  indirect  fracture  of  the  lower  wall  of  the  orbit  which 
is  thus  driven  in  to  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  As  a  result  of  this  the  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  orbit  would  be  enlarged,  so  that  the  eyeball  is  pushed  back  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  external  air.  In  one  case  the  eyeball  was  actually  luxated  into  the 
antrum  of  Highmore  by  a  blow  from  a  cow’s  horn.  5.  In  cases  of  intermittent 
exophthalmus  (see  page  658).  6.  After  the  spontaneous  subsidence  of  a  pulsating 

exophthalmus  (Bronner).  7.  In  neurotic  atrophy  of  the  face. 


I.  INFLAMMATIONS. 


(a)  Inflammations  of  the  Bony  Wall  and  of  the  Periosteum  of  the 

Orbit. 

130.  Periostitis  of  the  bones  of  the  orbit  is  not  rare,  particularly  at 
the  orbital  margin.  Here,  too,  it  is  easiest  to  diagnosticate.  A  hard 
swelling  is  felt  immovably  attached  to  the  bone  and  causing  the  margin 
of  the  orbit  to  appear  thicker  and  misshapen — a  fact  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  striking  when  comparison  is  made  with  the  margin  of 

the  orbit  on  the  other  side.  In  view  of  the  great  jgpa  ency  toward 
cedematous  swelling  possessed  by  the  lids  and  the  cjrapHictiva,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  such  a  swelling  may  exist  to  a^j0per  extent  upon  one 
side  than  upon  the  other  ;  still,  it  is  usually  eqjSVfet)  feel  the  tumefaction 
of  the  periosteum  through  the  soft  swelliifejji^he  lids.  Moreover,  the 
affected  spot  is  distinguished  by  its  gmti^r  sensitiveness  to  pressure. 

If  the  periostitis  is  situated,  not  atQjie  margin,  but  in  the  depth  of 
the  orbit,  the  diagnosis  is  much  mo^difficult.  We  have  at  first  simply 
the  signs  of  a  painful  inflammation  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  orbit. 
That  this  inflammation  sta^rof’om  the  periosteum  is  frequently  not 
apparent  until  the  perip&tj^T^leads  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  and 
this  breaks  through  to  fed  outside,  in  which  case  we  then  come  down 
upon  the  diseased  Ijogja  with  the  sound. 

The  course  of  ^H^stitis  leads  in  favorable  cases  to  complete  resorp¬ 
tion  of  the  pqri^^al  exudate  or  to  the  formation  of  a  permanent  de¬ 
posit  of  boi^N^pecially  in  syphilitic  periostitis) ;  it  is  more  unfavorable 
when  the  peNostitis  goes  on  to  suppuration  which  is 
and  n^oj™b  of  the  bone. 

’|heS/a  periosteal  abscess  develops  at  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  the 
s  iJXer  the  affected  spot  first  becomes  reddened,  then  becomes  thinned 


followed  by  caries 
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by  tlie  pus,  and  finally  is  perforated.  A  fistula  is  thus  produced  through 
which  the  sound  passes  down  to  bare  and  roughened  bone.  Afterward 
there  develops  at  the  site  of  the  fistula  the  funnel-shaped  indrawn  de¬ 
pression  that  is  characteristic  of  bone  disease.  The  discharge  of  pus 
from  the  fistula  keeps  up  until  all  the  diseased  bone  that  has  died  has 
been  eliminated,  a  process  for  which  not  infrequently  several  years  are 
required.  Then  the  fistula  heals  and  leaves  an  indrawn,  funnel-shaped 
cicatrix  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  Through  this  can  be  felt 
the  defect  in  the  margin  of  the  orbit  left  by  the  necrosis.  Other  con¬ 
sequences  which  frequently  remain  are  ectropion  of  the  affected  lid  and 
even  lagophthalmus.  These  two  conditions  result  partly  because  the 
lid  becomes  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit  and  is  drawn  up  strongly 
toward  it,  partly  because  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  has  been 
destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  suppuration. 

When  the  periostitis  which  has  gone  on  to  the  formation  of  an  ab¬ 
scess  is  situated  in  the  depth  of  the  orbit,  the  disease  runs  its  course  with 
the  symptoms  of  retrobulbar  phlegmon,  which  will  be  described  later 
on.  The  process  is  then  much  more  severe  and  of  longer  duration  since 
it  takes  a  good  while  for  the  pus  to  make  its  way  from  the  depth  of  the 
orbit  to  the  surface.  These  deep  suppurations,  moreover,  may  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  life,  if  they  are  transmitted  to  the  cranial  cavity  and  give  rise 
to  meningitis  or  abscess  of  the  brain.  In  this  respect  the  periostitide^ 
of  the  roof  of  the  orbit  are  particularly  to  be  dreaded,  because  at  this 
spot  the  cranial  cavity  is  separated  from  the  focus  of  pus  in  the  orbit 
only  by  a  very  thin  lamella  of  bone.  -A 

The  causes  of  periostitis  are  :  1.  Injuries.  TM|\tmumatic  perios¬ 
titis  is  found  most  frequently  at  the  margin  of  U^^rbit,  because  this  is 
the  part  most  exposed  to  injuries.  2.  Dyscr^W  particularly  scrofula 
(tuberculosis)  and  syphilis.  These  perio&tiOes  are  likewise  localized 
more  frequently  at  the  margin  than  aepth  of  the  orbit,  because 

in  this  case,  too,  injuries  play  a  part  ^gj^xbiting  causes.  Injuries  of  a 
comparatively  trifling  nature,  suck^;  bumps  or  falls  upon  the  orbital 
margin,  which  in  healthy  persoiW would  remain  without  further  ill 
result,  may  in  people  affectec  A&h  dyscrasiae  start  up  protracted  specific 
inflammation.  Scrofulous>w^rculous)  periostitis  occurs  chiefly  in  chil¬ 
dren  and  principally  af^^The  superior  external  and  inferior  external 
margins  of  the  ort^,  v&flich  are  the  parts  most  exposed  to  knocks;  it 
leads,  as  a  rule,  toV^ries.  Syphilitic  periostitis,  on  the  contrary,  is 
ordinarily  met^wi  in  adults  and  only  exceptionally  in  children  (those 
with  heredity  qphilis).  It  belongs  to  the  third  (gummatous)  stage 
of  syphili^km  for  the  most  part  appears  as  a  chronic  affection  under 
the  forf^J" periosteal  thickening,  more  rarely  as  an  acute  affection  with 
supposition  following  it. 

must,  above  all,  have  regard  to  the  etiological  factor.  In 


Ot 


^is  respect  the  best  results  are  obtained  in  syphilitic  periostitis,  which 
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usually  subsides  rapidly  under  a  promptly  initiated  treatment  with  mer¬ 
cury  and  iodide  of  potassium.  As  local  treatment  moist  warm  com¬ 
presses  are  applied,  which  in  the  beginning  favor  resolution,  but  in  the 
later  stages  accelerate  the  softening  of  the  abscess  that  is  in  process  of 
development.  As  soon  as  there  are  signs  that  suppuration  has  taken 
place,  there  should  be  no  delay  about  making  the  incision,  so  that  the 
pus  which  has  accumulated  beneath  the  periosteum  may  not  detach  the 
latter  still  more  extensively  from  the  bone.  Particularly  in  the  case  of 
deep-seated  periosteal  abscesses  is  early  incision  indicated,  even  though 
no  fluctuation  is  yet  perceptible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the 
suppuration  to  the  brain.  After  the  abscess  has  been  opened,  a  drain¬ 
age  tube  or  a.  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  is  placed  in  the  wound,  so  as  to 
keep  it  open  for  the  exit  of  the  pus.  If  caries  or  necrosis  succeeds  peri¬ 
ostitis,  they  are  to  be  treated  according  to  the  general  rules  of  surgery. 
Ectropion  and  lagophthalmus,  which  may  develop  subsequently,  like¬ 
wise  call  for  relief  by  operation.  This  relief  must  be  given  without 
delay  when  the  cornea  is  in  danger  from  being  insufficiently  covered  ; 
otherwise  it  is  better  to  put  off  operative  interference  until  the  process 
in  the  bone  has  entirely  healed,  as  otherwise  the  success  of  the  operation 
upon  the  lids  might  be  again  jeopardized  by  the  renewed  formation 
of  abscesses  and  fistulse. 


(b)  Inflammation  of  the  Cellular  Tisszie  of  the  Orbit . 

131.  Inflammation  of  the  cellular,  tissue  of  the  orbit,  terminating  in 
suppuration,  is  called  phlegmon  of  the  orbit  or  retrohirfb^  phlegmon 
(or  abscess).*  It  makes  itself  apparent  by  marked  /cwVma  of  the  lids 
and  the  conjunctiva  (chemosis).  The  eyeball  is  p^KJuded,  and  hence 
suffers  impairment  of  its  mobility;  vision  is/rSkiced  or  even  quite 
abolished.  At  the  same  time  there  are  vid&fcT pain,  fever,  and  not 
infrequently  cerebral  symptoms  such  ^T*&^ache,  vomiting,  mental 
hebetude,  retardation  of  the  pulse,  flJtcN-When  the  symptoms  have 
reached  their  acme,  the  skin  of  the  ltflVat  a  certain  spot  grows  red,  then 
shows  a  yellow  discoloration,  and  Anally  is  perforated  by  a  discharge  of 
pus.  After  the  evacuation  of  tfmrpus,  which  is  present  in  large  quan¬ 
tity,  the  inflammatory  sy  nm<2,T-4  n  most  cases  rapidly  abate  and  the 
opening  soon  heals  again. /-vShe  sight  may  suffer  permanent  diminution 
or  be  altogether  annihilated,  if  the  optic  nerve  is  implicated  ;  for  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  onticmerve  or  thrombosis  of  its  vessels  may  develop, 
succeeded  by  atrorijfpof  the  nerve.  Detachment  of  the  retina  and  even 
suppuration  of/we/eyeball  (panophthalmitis)  also  occasionally  occur  in 
retrobulbakS^ggmon.  If  the  suppuration  is  carried  over  from  the 
orbit  to  tff^feranial  cavity,  it  leads  to  a  fatal  issue  through  purulent 
menin^^yg  or  abscess  of  the  brain. 


[*  Or  orbital  cellulitis. — D.] 
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Retrobulbar  phlegmon  may  originate  from  the  following  causes : 
1.  Injuries,  when  the  body  causing  the  traumatism  enters  the  orbit  and 
carries  infectious  germs  into  its  tissues.  Those  injuries  in  which  a 
foreign  body  is  left  in  the  orbit  are  particularly  dangerous.  Operations, 
too,  such  as  enucleation,  may  give  rise  to  suppuration  in  the  orbit  if  not 
performed  aseptically.  2.  Transfer  of  inflammation  from  the  wall  of 
the  orbit  or  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  to  the  cellular  tissue.  3. 
Erysipelas ;  the  inflammation  being  transmitted  from  the  skin  to  the 
deeper  parts.  4.  Metastases  in  pyasmia,  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox, 
purulent  meningitis,  influenza,  etc. 

A  retrobulbar  abscess  requires  to  be  opened  as  early  as  possible  in 
order  to  prevent  the  suppuration  from  spreading  to  the  brain.  We  in¬ 
troduce  a  sharp-pointed  scalpel  at  the  spot  where  we  suppose  the  abscess 
to  be,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  plunge  it  deep  in.  The  situation  of  the 
abscess  is  inferred  from  the  way  in  which  the  eyeball  is  displaced.  If, 
for  instance,  the  latter  is  pushed  forward  and  downward,  the  abscess  is 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit.  Even  when  we  do  not 
succeed  in  getting  out  any  pus  by  our  incision,  because  no  abscess  cavity 
of  any  size  has  yet  formed,  yet  the  relief  of  tension  in  the  tissues  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  incision  and  the  profuse  bleeding  exert  a  favorable  effect. 


Chronic  periostitis ,  particularly  when  of  syphilitic  origin,  may  set  up  a  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  thickening  of  the  bones  of  the  orbit,  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  latter 
is  rendered  progressively  smaller.  The  consequence  of  this  is  exophthalmus  and 
also  compression  of  the  nerves  which  enter  the  orbit,  so  that  neuralgia  and  pa¬ 
ralyses  are  produced.  This  complex  of  symptoms  is  similar  t^Vhat  which  is  ob¬ 
served  in  leontiasis  ossea.  This  consists  in  a  gradually  in^fei^g  thickening  of 
the  bones  of  the  whole  face,  a  process  in  which  the  bones  oiftS^orbit  participate,  so 
that  in  this  case,  too,  the  symptoms  of  contraction  of  tl^^Fuit  with  simultaneous 
thickening  of  its  walls  are  produced.  /'V^ 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  startingWfei  of  an  orbital  phlegmon.  It 
often  develops  so  suddenly  and  so  without  apdQnt  cause,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  older  physicians  took  refuge  in  the  (^i^r&tion  which  attributed  it  to  the 
effect  of  cold.  Recent  discoveries  have  m^us  better  acquainted  with  the  sources 
of  orbital  phlegmon,  which  often  are  ver^^okcure.  Most  frequent  and  also  easiest 
to  diagnosticate  are  the  cases  in  whid^the  suppuration  starts  from  the  bony  walls 
of  the  orbit,  and  thus  forms  the  patirarat  conveys  the  periosteal  pus  from  the  deeper 
parts  to  the  outside.  More  recognize  is  the  condition  in  which  the  dis¬ 

eased  bone  is  situated  far  frcto^SjTe  orbital  cavity,  as,  for  instance,  in  caries  of  the 
petrous  bone  or  in  supm«:a^^e  periostitis  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  superior 
maxilla.  The  latter  is  ^ieiase  in  dental  periostitis  or  after  the  extraction  of  dis¬ 
eased  teeth.  The  patkthaL  the  inflammation  takes  in  these  cases  is  either  along  the 
anterior  surface  oj^wi©?upper  jaw  or  through  the  maxillary  antrum,  in  which  the 
diseased  tooth  h^4^ready  set  up  an  empyema.  Empyemas  of  the  cavities  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  orbR^xy  give  rise  to  transfer  of  suppuration  to  the  orbital  cavity,  and  in 
'this  regar(S^^^thmoid  cells  are  of  more  account  than  are  the  maxillary  and  frontal 
sinuses,  srinck  the  former  are  separated  from  the  orbit  by  a  partition  of  bone  no 
thicka^Aan  paper. 

V (%J^taI  phlegmons  may  develop  in  pharyngitis  and  in  suppurative  parotitis,  by 
dismission  of  inflammation  from  behind  forward,  and  by  transmission  from  be- 
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fore  backward  in  panophthalmitis,  in  abscess  of  the  lids,  and  in  dacryocystitis, 
when,  as  exceptionally  happens,  perforation  of  the  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  takes 
place  backward  instead  of  forward. 

Orbital  phlegmons  may  lead  to  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus ;  although 
the  converse  process  may  also  happen — i.  e.,  the  thrombosis  starting  from  a  throm¬ 
bosed  cavernous  sinus  may  progress  so  that  there  is  superadded  to  it  the  formation 
of  an  abscess  in  the  orbit. 

Symptoms  similar  to  those  which  present  themselves  in  the  beginning  of  a  retro¬ 
bulbar  phlegmon  accompany  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus.  The  lids  and  the 
conjunctiva  swell  up  with  oedema,  and  the  eyeball  is  protruded  and  becomes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  move.  The  veins  of  the  retina  are  seen,  upon  ophthalmoscopic  examina¬ 
tion,  to  be  distended  enormously  with  blood.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  doughy 
oedema  in  the  mastoid  region.  These  symptoms  are  referable  to  the  fact  that  the 
veins  of  the  orbit  discharge  the  greater  part  of  their  blood  through  the  opthalmic 
veins  into  the  cavernous  sinus;  if  the  latter  is  occluded,  an  extreme  degree  of 
venous  stasis  in  the  orbit  necessarily  takes  place  and  leads  to  protrusion  of  the  eye¬ 
ball  and  also  to  venous  hyperaemia  of  the  retina.  The  oedema  of  the  mastoid  region 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  in  this  region  an  emissary  vein  of  Santorini  (the  emis- 
sarium  mastoideum)  empties  into  the  transverse  sinus  and  thus  indirectly  into  the 
cavernous  sinus,  so  that  when  there  is  occlusion  of  the  latter  this  region  also  shares 
in  the  venous  stasis.  When  this  oedema  is  present  (which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  always 
the  case),  it  forms  an  important  diagnostic  sign  between  thrombosis  of  the  sinus 
and  retrobulbar  phlegmon,  in  which  latter  it  is  absent.  A  further  point  of  differ¬ 
ence  lies  in  the  fact  that  thrombosis  of  the  sinus  frequently  passes  over  to  the  other 
side,  so  that  the  same  complex  of  symptoms  develops  there  also,  while  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  bilateral  orbital  phlegmon  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  rarities.  Finally, 
thrombosis  of  the  sinus  is  associated  with  very  severe  cerebral  symptoms,  inter¬ 
rupted  at  last  by  the  onset  of  the  fatal  issue. 

In  occlusion  of  the  sinus  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  either  a  simple  thrombosis 
produced  by  marasmus  or  a  thrombosis  due  to  infection.  The  ^UtCefyisually  orig¬ 
inates  from  a  focus  of  pus  situated  in  the  vicinity — e.  g.,  froaff£^phlegmon  of  the 
orbit,  which  gives  rise  to  a  thrombotic  process  in  the  super ia/fcfmferior  ophthalmic 
vein  which  is  then  carried  over  into  the  cavernous  sinu^jjtfnrombosis  of  the  sinus 
most  frequently  originates  in  a  caries  of  the  petrous  bovine  thrombosis  extending 
from  the  sinus  of  the  latter  [the  petrosal  sinus]  t^&NcSvernous  sinus.  Suppura¬ 
tive  processes  starting  from  the  buccal  cavity  ftee»n\or  tonsils)  also  may  lead  to 
thrombosis  of  the  sinus.  Finally,  thrombos^o^fhe  sinus  may  be  set  up  by  ery¬ 
sipelas  and  may  also  occur  metastatically  in/pv^mia  and  infectious  diseases. 


Tenonitis. — Tenon’s  capsitU^hy  be  implicated  in  inflammation  of  the  eyeball, 
so  that  an  inflammatory  mifSfriJuievelops  in  the  capsule  itself  and  in  the  adjoining 
cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit,  the  eyeball  is  thus  pushed  forward.  Hence  a  slight 
degree  of  exophthalmaisO^souietimes  found  in  severe  cases  of  irido-cyclitis  (particu¬ 
larly  after  injuries).  is  quite  regularly  the  case  and  to  a  much  higher  degree 

in  pan ophthalmi^Sfir  which  exophthalmus  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  strik¬ 
ing  symptomiJO^fter  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  extensive  adhesions  are 
formed  bet  w^^v^en  on’s  capsule  and  the  eyeball — a  fact  of  which  we  can  convince 
ourselves  i\an  enucleation  is  subsequently  performed  in  this  later  stage.  Exuda¬ 
tion  ii^/TV^on’s  space  also  occurs  after  it  has  been  laid  open  by  injuries,  and  par- 
ticiforl^after  squint  operations,  when  infection  of  the  wound  has  taken  place  from 
yhstruments. 
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There  is  also  a  primary  serous  tenonitis.  The  symptoms  of  this  rare  disease 
can  be  best  gathered  from  the  description  of  the  following  case  which  I  myself 
observed  years  ago :  It  concerned  a  woman  of  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  otherwise 
healthy,  in  whom  the  disease  had  begun,  without  known  cause,  six  days  before  she 
came  under  my  observation.  I  found  the  skin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lids,  and  still 
more  the  lids  themselves,  very  swollen  and  cedematous,  so  that  the  eyes  could  be 
opened  to  only  a  very  small  extent  indeed  by  spontaneous  effort.  When  I  drew  the 
lids  apart  I  found  the  eyes  prominent  and  almost  immovable.  The  conjunctiva  of 
the  lids  was  but  moderately,  that  of  the  eyeball,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  markedly, 
injected,  and  the  latter  was  so  greatly  swollen  as  to  form  a  thick  protuberance  pro¬ 
jecting  from  all  sides  over  the  cornea.  The  secretion  was  not  increased.  The 
cornea  and  also  the  deep  portion  of  the  eye  were  healthy,  and  vision  was  normal, 
except  that  there  was  diplopia  due  to  the  impaired  mobility  of  the  eyes.  The  dis¬ 
ease  was  associated  with  moderate  pain,  and  particularly  with  a  sense  of  pressure 
and  tension  of  the  eyes.  The  treatment  consisted  in  the  administration  of  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  jaborandi,  in  order  to  produce  rapid  absorption  of  the  exudate  by  means 
of  profuse  diaphoresis.  Under  this  treatment  the  oedema  and  the  protrusion  of  the 
eye  gradually  went  down,  so  that  when  the  patient  four  weeks  later  was  discharged 
from  the  clinic,  the  condition  of  the  eyes  had  become  once  more  perfectly  normal. 

The  causes  of  tenonitis  are  obscure ;  gout,  rheumatism,  and  refrigeration  are 
the  etiological  factors  that  have  been  held  accountable  for  it.  Some  cases  (among 
them  one  case  of  primary  purulent  tenonitis)  were  observed  in  the  last  epidemic 
of  influenza.  The  disease  tends  to  relapse,  but  leaves  no  permanent  bad  results 
behind. 


II.  Injuries. 

132.  Injuries  of  the  orbit  affect  either  the  soft  parts  alone  or  the 
bones  as  well.  Injuries  of  the  soft  parts  originate,  as  a  rule,  from  the 
penetration  of  a  foreign  body  into  the  orbit,  the  lid&sqjd  the  eyeball 
being,  of  course,  very  frequently  implicated  at  the  s^gg  ttme.  The  di¬ 
rect  consequence  of  the  injury  is  an  extravasatiAyof  blood  into  the 
tissue  of  the  orbit.  If  this  is  considerable  it  c^G^s  exophthalmus,  and 
also,  since  the  blood  oozes  slowly  forward,  it  rapes  into  view  beneath  the 
conjunctiva  and  the  lids  under  the  foL*»*Aman  ecchvmosis.  Paralysis 
of  the  ocular  muscles,  too,  may  be  pro^kLpca  by  the  injury,  and  so  also 
may  lesions  of  the  optic  nerve,  thel^Rer  entailing  as  their  direct  result 
partial  or  complete  blindness.  It  zmo  happens  sometimes  that  the  eye¬ 
ball  is  driven  out  of  the  orbit  J^jGlie  foreign  body  which  has  penetrated 
into  the  latter,  and  is  thus  f/rcM) lying  in  front  of  the  lids  ( luxatio  bulbi 
traumatica).  This  is  mS^Capt  to  happen  when  the  body  that  causes 
the  injury  enters  from  Hire  outer  side,  since  here  the  wall  of  the  orbit 
recedes  the  farthestVdbout  as  far  back,  in  fact,  as  the  plane  of  the 
equator  of  the  ^5j)all.  There  are  parts  of  the  world  where  such  in¬ 
juries  are  piJljQ^ly  inflicted  in  brawls,  the  eye  being  pried  out  of  its 
socket  by^WGuumb,  which  is  thrust  into  the  orbit  from  the  outer  side. 
Insane  1^  ts  have  sometimes  enucleated  one  or  both  of  their  own 
eyes  i^Jthis  way.  Ordinarily  the  luxated  eyeball  is  lost,  but  cases  are 
which  after  reposition  the  eye  healed  again  in  its  place  and 
jned  its  visual  power. 
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Injuries  of  tlie  bone  are  most  frequently  produced  by  the  action  of  a 
contusing  force  (e.  g.,  by  a  blow  or  a  fall)  upon  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 
They  are  easy  to  diagnosticate  when  they  affect  the  margin  of  the  orbit 
itself.  The  site  of  a  fracture  in  this  locality  is  recognized  by  the  un¬ 
evenness,  the  sensitiveness  to  pressure,  and  in  extreme  cases  by  the 
crepitation.  When  in  consequence  of  the  fracture  the  orbit  is  made 
to  communicate  with  the  neighboring  cavities,  emphysema  may  de¬ 
velop  both  in  the  lids  (see  page  554)  and  in  the  orbit  itself.  Emphy¬ 
sema  of  the  latter  kind,  like  extravasations  of  blood  into  the  orbit, 
manifests  its  presence  by  exophthalmus.  But  there  is  this  point  of 
distinction  from  extravasation,  that  in  emphysema  the  protruded  eye 
can  be  pushed  back  into  the  orbit  again  with  the  finger,  since  the  air 
is  displaced  by  the  pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exophthalmus  is 
increased  by  straining  during  the  acts  of  coughing,  blowing  the  nose, 
etc.,  owing  to  the  fact  that  fresh  supplies  of  air  are  forced  into  the 
orbit. 

The  injury  may,  if  no  important  organs  have  been  destroyed,  heal 
after  the  resorption  of  the  extravasated  blood  and  leave  the  parts  as 
well  as  before.  In  other  cases  disturbances  of  motility  of  the  eyeball 
remain,  owing  to  its  adhesion  to  the  neighboring  structures,  or  as  a 
result  of  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles.  Moreover,  if  the  optic  nerve 
has  been  injured,  permanent  blindness  of  the  eye  may  ensue.  Still 
worse  are  the  cases  in  which  the  injury  results  in  the  phlegmon  of  the 
orbit,  in  which  case  it  may  even  end  fatally.  . 

Treatment  in  the  case  of  a  recent  injury  consists,  first  place, 

in  careful  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  the  wound. pt&we  suspect  the 
existence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  orbit  we  endeaj^sffeo  extract  it ;  but 
foreign  bodies,  such  as  small  shot,  etc.,  which  mKnown  to  have  the 
power  of  becoming  incorporated  in  the  may  be  left  in  the 

orbit.  After  taking  care  that  any  secre^si^that  form  in  the  wound 
shall  have  free  exit  (by  the  introduojtiak^f  a  drainage  tube  or  of  a 
strip  of  iodoform  gauze),  we  apply  £tfIYhiti septic  dressing.  If  there  is 
an  excessive  degree  of  exophthalimis,  a  pressure  bandage  contributes  to 
the  rapid  absorption  of  the  bloflSJrrr  (in  the  case  of  emphysema)  of  the 
air.  As  soon  as  the  synmH0>s;-of  deep  suppuration  have  set  in,  we 
must  proceed  as  in  the  c^s^pf  a  retrobulbar  phlegmon. 

Deep  fractures  of  theC^&t  without  fracture  in  the  margin  may  be  produced 
by  deeply  penetrati4g(^eign  bodies,  but  may  also  be  caused  apart  from  these  and 
indirectly  (by  contj*S^flp).  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  after  a  fall  upon  the 
head,  the  dro^pin^Jf  a  heavy  weight  upon  it,  etc.  Such  fractures  when  deeply 
situated  can^fiXbe  suspected  from  the  fact  that  they  are  accompanied  by  orbital 
haemorrhag^N^mch  manifests  itself  by  a  suddenly  developing  exophthalmus  and 
the  appeaWice  later  on  of  ecchymosis  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  lids.  A  further 
diag!|^siJcy>oint  would  be  supplied  if  directly  after  the  injury  partial  or  total 
bltadnoSs  were  determined  to  exist  along  with  a  normal  appearance  of  the  eyeball. 
jd©bondition  would  necessarily  be  referred  to  an  injury  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the 
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canalis  opticus,  into  the  wall  of  which  the  fracture  extends  (Holder  and  Berlin ; 
see  page  493).  Similar  symptoms  also  at  times  accompany  fractures  of  the  base  of 
the  skull,  except  that  in  this  case  the  exophthalmus  is  wanting  and  the  ecchymosis 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  lids  sets  in  still  later,  since  the  blood  takes  a  longer  time 
to  push  its  way  so  far  forward. 

Spontaneous  haemorrhages  into  the  orbit  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  tak¬ 
ing  place  as  a  consequence  of  whooping-cough  or  in  persons  who  in  general  are 
prone  to  have  haemorrhages. 


Contusion  of  the  Eye. — It  may  be  of  service  to  the  general  practitioner  to 
give  a  brief,  comprehensive  presentation  of  all  the  consequences  which  contusion 
of  the  eye  or  of  the  adjoining  parts  may  entail.  The  physician  before  whom  a  case 
of  this  kind  comes  will  deduce  from  this  summary  the  changes  that  may  possibly 
be  present.  He  will  then  look  for  these  changes,  and  thus  perhaps  will  arrive  at 
the  discovery  of  lesions  of  this  sort  which  otherwise  might  have  escaped  him  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  very  conspicuous.  The  changes  produced  by  contusion  are : 

In  the  lids ,  ecchymoses,  emphysema,  solutions  of  continuity. 

In  the  margin  of  the  orbit ,  fractures  with  or  without  displacement  of  the  frag¬ 
ments. 

Changes  in  the  location  of  the  eyeball  including  exophthalmus  which  may  be 
caused  by  the  effusion  of  blood  or  air  (emphysema)  into  the  retrobulbar  tissue  or 
by  the  formation  of  an  arterio-venous  aneurism  due  to  rupture  of  the  carotid  into 
the  cavernous  sinus  (page  658). 

The  tension  of  the  eyeball  is  greatly  reduced  when  a  perforation  of  the  tunics 
of  the  eye  has  taken  place.  But  the  tension  may  be  found  to  be  temporarily 
diminished  even  apart  from  any  gross  material  lesion,  this  alteration  being  then 
due  to  a  decrease  in  the  fluids  of  the  eye  and  particularly  of  the  vitreous  (Leplat), 
which  again  must  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  a  disturbance^  nutrition  de¬ 
pendent  upon  nervous  influence.  t  * 


In  the  conjunctiva,  ecchymoses,  lacerations  (with  or  wj 


or  wiHMyt  coincident  scleral 


rupture). 

In  the  cornea ,  epithelial  desquamation,  and,  later 


|T0\leep  nonsuppurative  in¬ 


flammations  ;  rarely  purulent  processes  or  rupture^^MTe 
In  the  aqueous  chamber  and  the  vitreoussef&mn  o 


i^vTe  cornea. 

ir>n  of  blood  (hypha3ma,  haem- 


ophthalmus).  # 

In  the  iris,  iridodialysis  partial  or  corn^^e  (aniridia  traumatica),  radial  lacera¬ 
tions,  recession  of  the  iris,  likewise  paraly©bf  the  iris  (mydriasis)  with  or  without 
paralysis  of  accommodation. 


In  the  lens,  astigmatism,  sublu^ 
laceration  of  the  zonula,  likewke^Jle 


and  luxation  due  to  partial  or  complete 


IfeMrmation  of  cataract. 

interior  division,  attended  in  well-marked  cases 


In  the  sclera, 


» 


with  prolapse  of  the  uvey*t\jjns,  or  the  vitreous. 

In  the  chorioid  and\^wa,  extravasations  of  blood,  detachment,  rupture ;  in 
the  retina  alone,  clopdj^ss  (commotio  retinae). 

In  the  optic  neia^compression  by  effusion  of  blood,  and  contusion  or  rupture 
pj! ice  in  the  optic  canal. 


III.  Basedow’s  Disease. 

r’s  disease  belongs  to  the  domain  of  internal  medicine, 


ily  be  considered  here  in  so  far  as  exophthalmus  be- 
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longs  among  its  most  important  symptoms.  This  exophthalmus  is 
bilateral ;  the  eyes  are  pushed  straight  forward,  sometimes  hut  little, 
sometimes  to  such  a  great  extent  that  they  can  not  any  longer  be  per¬ 
fectly  covered  by  the  lids.  Even  when  the  exophthalmus  is  great,  there 
is  little  or  no  limitation  of  mobility  of  the  eye.  It  is  obvious  that 
when  the  exophthalmus  is  considerable,  it  becomes  noticeable  at  the  first 
glance ;  but  even  when  the  protrusion  is  slight  the  peculiar  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  eyes  strikes  one  at  once.  This  appearance  is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  upper  lids  are  raised  unusually  high.  The  eyes  look 
as  if  forced  wide  open,  and  give  the  patient  an  expression  of  astonish¬ 
ment  or  fear.  When  the  eyes  are  depressed  the  upper  lids  do  not 
descend  in  proportion  with  the  eyeball,  but  remain  elevated,  so  that  a 
broad  portion  of  the  sclera  is  visible  above  the  cornea  (Yon  Graefe’s 
symptom).  Winking  takes  place  less  frequently  (Stellwag’s  symptom), 
and  hence  desiccation  of  the  deficiently  covered  cornea  is  favored.  The 
eyeball  itself,  as  long  as  the  cornea  has  not  yet  suffered  harm,  is  normal 
and  the  visual  power  is  good. 

The  two  other  main  symptoms  of  Basedow’s  disease  are  the  swelling 
of  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  acceleration  of  the  heart’s  action  (tachy¬ 
cardia).  The  former  is  distinguished  from  ordinary  goitre  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  hand  is  placed  upon  the  thyroid  gland  it  feels  the  strong 
movement  of  pulsation  in  the  arterial  vessels,  which  is  communicated 
to  the  entire  gland.  So  also  the  carotids  are  found  to  be  dilated  and 
strongly  pulsating.  The  intensity  of  the  heart  beat  is  increased,  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  is  regularly  over  a  hundred.  he  slightest 
bodily  exertion  or  mental  excitement  at  once  incre^j^tlie  frequency 
of  the  pulse  very  considerably.  The  physical  exaimmlion  of  the  heart, 
apart  from  the  enlargement  of  the  left  heart<£Ses  a  normal  result. 
The  general  state  of  the  patients  is  disordertqO)  this  extent  that  they 
are  for  the  most  part  very  excitable,  and^Ojer  from  the  symptoms  of 
anaemia  or  chlorosis.  Not  infrequent\j*ipid  emaciation  is  present, 
even  when  the  appetite  remains  good^ 

The  disease  principally  attacks  Umen,  beginning  at  the  time  of 
puberty,  and  extending  up  to  tl^C^tppearance  of  the  menopause.  Men 
rarely  suffer  from  it.  The  mM)frequent  cause  of  the  disease  is  (in 
women)  seated  in  affectiofl^^rthe  genital  organs.  In  addition,  mental 
excitement,  great  f rigfefc,  Qxiety,  etc.,  at  times  give  rise  to  an  outbreak 
of  the  disease.  VJ 

Basedow’s  disfc^jp generally  develops  quite  gradually.  Palpitation 
usually  sets  in  fi©'  And  with  this  is  afterward  associated  the  thyroid 
dilatation,  ^^last  of  all,  the  exophthalmus.  As  a  general  thing  it 
takes  moftK§M)r  even  years  before  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
distinc^lV  marked.  Then  it  usually  remains  at  the  same  point  for 
yeai^Q^fl^r  which  it  subsides  again  very  gradually  and  not  without  leav- 
iq^a  tendency  to  subsequent  recurrences.  In  many  cases,  however, 
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the  disease  does  not  get  well,  but  remains  until  the  patient’s  death,  nay, 
more,  it  may  even — by  the  exhaustion  or  the  complications  which  it 
produces — be  itself  the  cause  of  death.  As  a  general  thing  the  disease 
runs  a  severer  course  in  men  and  in  elderly  people  than  in  women  and 
in  younger  persons.  Basedow’s  disease  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
eyes  from  the  fact  that  when  the  exophthalmus  is  of  a  pretty  high  de¬ 
gree  closure  of  the  lids  is  imperfectly  performed  and  keratitis  e  lagoph- 
thalmo  develops.  In  this  way  blindness  of  one  or  even  of  both  eyes 
may  be  produced. 

Treatment,  unfortunately,  has  little  power  over  Basedow’s  disease. 
The  anaemia  is  counteracted  by  means  of  strengthening  diet  and  also 
by  means  of  iron,  quinine,  or  arsenic.  We  attack  the  tachycardia  with 
digitalis,  while  for  the  general  nervous  symptoms  potassium  bromide 
and  the  cold  water  treatment  have  been  pressed  into  service.  What 
usually  does  the  most  good  is  the  long-continued  employment  of  the  con¬ 
stant  current  applied  to  the  cervical  sympathetic.  Recently  division  of 
this  nerve  and  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  have  been  tried.  The 
exophthalmus  per  se  requires  treatment  only  when  it  leads  to  imperfect 
closure  of  the  lids  and  thus  endangers  the  cornea.  In  this  case  we 
must,  by  bandaging  the  eyes  at  nighttime,  provide  for  their  being  cov¬ 
ered  during  sleep.  If  the  bandage  turns  out  to  be  insufficient,  we  must 
undertake  tarsorrhaphy,  by  which  the  palpebral  fissure  is  permanently 
closed  in  its  outer  portion. 


Basedow’s  disease  was  first  described  as  a  special  form  of  di&ase  by  English 
physicians,  and  particularly  by  Parry  and  afterward  by  Gr^d£^pd  hence  it  is 
even  now  called  Graves’s  disease  by  the  English.  These  imKors,  however,  had 
not  recognized  the  exophthalmus  as  being  one  of  the  rial  symptoms  of  the 
disease ;  this  was  first  done  by  Basedow,  who  in  184ftQtd  the  pioneer  work  in 
demonstrating  the  whole  triad  of  symptoms  of  the  cteOk 

In  marked  cases  no  disease  is  easier  to  diaaffyfcate  than  this ;  even  from  a 
distance  we  can  tell  what  the  patient’s  trou^ejX  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  numerous  cases  in  which  some  of  the^j^toms  are  less  pronounced  or  are 
even  wanting  altogether,  so  that  the  diagipS^  becomes  difficult.  Taking  only  the 
exophthalmus  into  account,  we  find  tha^ix  may  be  slight,  absent  altogether,  or 
confined  to  one  eye.  When  exophtj^&^is  is  absent,  Yon  Graefe’s  symptom  is  still 
sometimes  present,  so  that  this  he  regarded  simply  as  the  consequence  of 

the  exophthalmus ;  but  this  is  not  constant  either,  and  in  the  same  case 

may  be  sometimes  present,  soflSXhnes  wanting. 

Precisely  as  the  sepa^TeNymptoms  of  Basedow’s  disease  may  show  great  varia¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  ufcgree  of  their  development,  so  also  may  the  character 
which  the  course  ofdlJpdisease  assumes  vary  exceedingly.  Although  as  a  general 
thing  the  course  jSVfery  chronic,  yet  cases  are  known  in  which  the  disease  has 
been  very  acyfyjPty  its  onset.  Trousseau  gives  an  account  of  a  woman  in  whom 
the  symptos^^ythe  disease  had  developed  in  the  course  of  a  single  night,  which 
she  had  speS^in  tears,  lamenting  the  death  of  her  father.  The  subsequent  progress 
of  the  di^ase,  too,  may  be  so  speedy  that  within  a  few  weeks  it  leads  to  recovery  or 
to  d&jpHj 

i  essential  nature  of  Basedow’s  disease  is  at  present  obscure,  since  most  au- 
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topsies  give  negative  results.  In  consideration  of  this  absence  of  demonstrable 
anatomical  lesions,  it  must  be  assumed  that  a  disturbance  of  innervation  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  disease.  As  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned,  the  sympathetic  is  the  part  whose 
function  appears  to  be  disturbed.  In  consequence  of  this  we  find  a  dilatation  of  the 
vessels  in  the  district  supplied  by  the  carotids — a  dilatation  which  is  manifest  even 
to  external  observation  in  the  pulsation  of  the  carotids.  It  is  owing  to  this  disten¬ 
tion  of  the  arterial  vessels  in  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  orbit  that  the  goitre  and  the 
exophthalmus  develop,  and  both  conditions  therefore  disappear  at  death.  Yon 
Graefe’s  symptom,  too,  must  be  referred  to  a  disturbance  of  innervation  on  the  part 
of  the  sympathetic,  which  supplies  the  organic  levator  of  the  lid  (musculus  tarsalis 
superior) ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  changes  have  been  found  in  the  cervical  portion 
of  the  sympathetic  in  some  autopsies,  but  in  other  autopsies  they  have'  not  been 
found.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases  the  focus  of  disease  was  conjectured  to  be  in  the 
central  nervous  system  itself — that  is,  in  the  medulla  oblongata  or  in  the  cervical 
part  of  the  cord.  In  recent  times  many,  taking  into  account  what  we  know  of  the 
function  of  the  thyroid  gland,  see  in  the  latter  the  starting  point  of  the  disease  (in¬ 
toxication  by  the  products  of  this  gland). 


IV.  Tumors  of  the  Orbit. 

134.  Tumors  of  the  orbit — in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word — have  in 
common  one  very  important  symptom,  namely,  exophthalmus.  To  de¬ 
termine  the  site  of  the  tumor,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  nature  of 
the  protrusion :  whether  the  latter  is  directed  straight  forward,  or 
whether  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  lateral  displacement  of  the  eyeball. 
With  the  same  object  in  view  we  test  the  mobility  of  the  eye  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  Then  we  try  to  palpate  the  tumor  itself,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  an  account  of  its  size,  form,  consistency,  mobilitv^Atc.  If  the 
tumor  lies  deep  in  the  orbit,  we  endeavor  to  penetrated  t&  the  little 
finger  as  deeply  as  possible  between  the  margin  oiMfi  orbit  and  the 
eyeball  (under  narcosis,  if  necessary),  so  as  to  get  afcQhe  tumor.  Finally 
the  examination  should  be  completed  by  the  desalination  of  the  visual 
acuity  and  of  the  result  afforded  by  ophthdjEjscopic  examination,  by 
which  we  ascertain  whether  and  in  whaty^yrhe  optic  nerve  has  suf¬ 
fered  injury  from  the  tumor. 

(a)  Cysts. — The  most  frequent  of  Efcse  are  the  dermoid  cysts,  which 
are  congenital,  but  which  often  de^Jfp  to  a  more  considerable  size  after 
birth.  Th’ey  lie  in  the  anteri(£yp«)t  of  the  orbit,  and  there  usually  in 
its  upper  and  outer  or  its  iiw^4nd  inner  angle.  On  account  of  their 
superficial  situation,  thp^  (Cq)not  displace  the  eyeball,  but  push  forward 
the  skin  of  the  lids,  tm&jigh  which  they  can  readily  be  felt  as  round 
movable  tumors  of,  size  of  a  bean  or  walnut.  Upon  extirpating 
them  one  can  coi^ytee  himself  that  they  are,  as  a  general  thing,  uni¬ 
locular  cysts ^^pultaceous  orsebiform  contents  ;  sometimes  processes 
from  thein^^tehid  pretty  deep  into  the  orbit,  and  thus  render  their 
complete  tembval  difficult.  Th'e  only  harm  that  the  dermoid  cysts  pro¬ 
duce  disfigurement  caused  by  them,  and  this,  moreover,  is  the 

onl^eakm  why  we  should  more  generally  extirpate  them.  In  doing 
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this,  we  must  go  to  work  very  carefully  to  dissect  out  the  cysts,  as  far 
as  may  be,  uuopened.  If  the  wall  of  the  cyst,  which  often  is  thin, 
breaks  prematurely,  a  part  of  it  may  easily  be  left  behind  and  give  rise 
to  recurrences. 

(b)  Vascular  Tumors . — Belonging  to  vascular  tumors,  in  the  widest 

sense  of  the  word,  are  vascular  dilatations  (aneurisms)  and  new  growths 
consisting  of  vessels  (angiomata).  Both  the  one  and  the  other  occur, 
although  rarely,  in  the  orbit.  Among  the  angiomata  we  here  meet  with 
are  the  two  forms  that  also  occur  in  the  lids  (the  teleangeiectasis  and  the 
cavernous  tumor).  The  former  is  congenital,  and  is  originally  seated 
in  the  lids,  from  which  it  may  gradually  extend  into  the  orbit.  The  diag¬ 
nosis  therefore  is  easy,  since  upon  the  lids  the  tumor  is  exposed  to  view. 
Its  treatment  when  in  the  orbit  is  the  same  as  when  upon  the  lids. 
Cavernous  tumors,  in  contradistinction  to  those  just  named,  usually  de¬ 
velop  first  within  the  orbit  and  grow  slowly,  pushing  the  eyeball  farther 
and  farther  before  them.  As  long  as  they  are  situated  wholly  within 
the  depth  of  the  orbit,  their  correct  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  from 
the  variable  volume  which  these  tumors  possess.  We  can  diminish 
their  size  by  pressing  the  eyeball  back  into  the  orbit,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  become  more  swollen  in  the  acts  of  crying,  straining,  etc. 
When  the  vascular  tumors  become  larger  and  extend  farther  forward 
they  gleam  with  a  bluish  luster  through  the  skin  of  the  lids,  and  dilated 
blood-vessels  are  seen  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  latter ;  in  this 
case  the  diagnosis  is,  of  course,  easy.  When  we  see  that  these  tumors 
are  putting  the  eye  in  danger  through  the  progressive  protrusion  to 
which  they  give  rise,  we  must  remove  them.  tion  with  the 

knife  is  principally  adapted  to  those  cases  in  wlrkA^he  tumor  is  sharply 
limited  and  is  inclosed  in  a  fibrous  capsule ;  f^Nme  case  of  a  more  dif¬ 
fuse  vascular  tumor  electrolytic  treatment ^^dicated  (page  557). 

( c )  Malignant  Tumor. — Both  sarc^nOy  and  carcinomata  occur  in 

the  orbit.  The  former  are  far  more  i\£cj)ioht,  and  may  take  their  start¬ 
ing  point  from  bone,  from  periostewqi,  from  the  muscles  or  connective 
tissue  of  the  orbit,  from  the  lachnuJal  gland,  and  even  from  the  optic 
nerve  and  its  sheaths.  Not  to©*  confounded  with  them  are  the  sarco¬ 
mata  that  develop  primaril^w^he  eyeball,  and,  after  breaking  through 
the  posterior  wall  of  tftojjreter,  grow  out  into  the  orbit,  at  the  same 
time  pushing  the  forward.  Orbital  sarcomata  are  usually 

rounded,  pretty  sol\j$id  sharply  defined,  because  they  are  inclosed  in 
an  envelope  oNctfJwiective  tissue. 

Primary  crfFMnomata  of  the  orbit  are  very  rare  ;  they  start  from  the 
lachrym^^M.  On  the  other  hand,  it  frequently  happens  that  car- 
cinoma^^Jte  original  seat  of  which  is  in  the  lids  or  the  conjunctiva, 
grow  uiwhrd  into  the  orbit. 

^y^ialignant  tumors  are  not  removed  early,  they  push  the  eye  more 
^^crmore  out  of  the  orbit,  afterward  destroy  it,  and  finally  fill  the  en- 
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tire  orbit,  from  whose  anterior  opening  they  project  as  large,  ulcerated, 
readily  bleeding  masses.  Still  later  they  pass  over  to  structures  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  orbit,  and  especially  to  the  brain  ;  the  neighboring  lym¬ 
phatic  glands  swell  up,  and  metastases  form  in  the  internal  organs.  The 
patient  succumbs  from  exhaustion  or  from  a  transmission  of  the  growth 
to  vital  organs.  To  this  course  a  stop  can  be  put  only  by  as  early  and 
as  radical  a  removal  of  the  growth  as  possible.  Small  encapsulated 
sarcomata  can  be  cleanly  enucleated  with  preservation  of  the  rest  of 
the  contents  of  the  orbit.  Large  tumors,  particularly  if  they  are  not 
sharply  circumscribed,  demand  the  removal  of  the  entire  contents  of 
the  orbit  (exenteratio  orbitse,  see  §  166),  in  doing  which  the  eye,  even 
when  it  still  retains  its  ability  to  see,  must  be  sacrificed. 


Histological  examination  of  dermoid  cysts  shows  that  their  wall  possesses  essen¬ 
tially  the  structure  of  the  external  skin — that  is,  it  consists  of  a  substratum  of 
connective  tissue,  the  papillary  body,  which  supports  an  epithelial  lining  like  that 
of  the  external  skin,  and  which  not  infrequently  contains  hair  follicles  and  glands 
(sebaceous  and  sweat  glands).  The  contents  of  the  cyst  is  mostly  like  porridge  or 
sebum,  and  is  formed  of  the  exfoliated  epithelial  cells,  and  the  secretion  of  the 
glands  contained  in  its  walls ;  in  many  cases  hair,  and  even  teeth,  have  been  found 
in  it.  Sometimes  the  contents  of  the  cyst  are  converted  into  an  oily  or  honey¬ 
like  liquid  (oil  cysts  and  honey  cysts  or  meliceris) ;  or  they  may  even  become  like 
serum.  The  anatomical  structure  of  these  cysts  ranges  them  in  the  series  of  der¬ 
moid  cysts — i.  e.,  of  those  which  are  imagined  to  have  developed  through  an 
invagination  of  the  external  germinal  layer,  which  then  develops  afterward  into  a 
cyst  (Remak).  Many  of  the  cysts  with  serous  contents  may  perhaps  have  origi¬ 
nated  from  an  analogous  invagination  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  (Panas). 
In  structure  and  mode  of  development  dermoid  cysts  are  allied  tci  the  dermoids 
of  the  corneal  margin,  which  likewise  are  to  be  regarded  as  mifcfAnt  islands  of 
skin  (see  page  124).  The  two  varieties  of  tumors  are  distingui&bpKolinically  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  are  deeply  placed  cavities ;  the  secondy^merficially  situated, 
flat,  expanded,  wartlike  structures. 

Another  form- of  tumor  with  which  the  dermoid^xgjfe  might  occasionally  be 
•confounded  are  the  hernice  cerebri.  These  consist  ^V^iernialike  extrusion  of  the 
dura  mater  into  the  orbit.  A  sac  is  formed  tw^ihi\which  is  either  filled  with 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  (meningocele)  or  which  ateo  cWfains  brain  substance  (encepha- 
locele).  Herniae  cerebri  develop  at  those  reawm.  of  the  skull  where  the  bones  come 
into  apposition  by  sutures.  In  the  orbittn^r  are  most  frequently  situated  above 
and  to  the  inner  side,  where  they  utilize®^  their  avenue  of  escape  from  the  cranial 
cavity  the  suture  between  the  etfimj0Sand  frontal  bones.  Meningocele  of  the 
orbit,  therefore,  is  ordinarily  rep^mfea  by  a  tumor  which  is  situated  in  the  upper 
and  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  is#c^^ed  by  normal  skin,  is  distinctly  fluctuant,  and 
has  existed  since  birth.  SirficeN^rmoid  cysts  also  are  congenital  and  frequently 
occupy  the  same  spot,  an  er**@/in  diagnosis  might  be  readily  made.  Such  an  error 
might  possibly  lead  t^jfi^worst  consequences,  if  extirpation  of  the  meningocele, 
which  may  be  follow/ftvNy  meningitis,  should  be  thereupon  performed.  It  is  hence 
important  to  krvo^1%Fw  such  a  mistake  can  be  avoided.  The  signs  which  princi¬ 
pally  distingui^NJmeningocele  from  the  dermoid  cysts  are  as  follows :  1.  A  menin¬ 
gocele  is  imnN^koly  attached  to  the  bone.  Not  infrequently  we  are  able  to  feel 
with  our  ^\er  the  opening  in  the  bone  through  which  the  meningocele  communi¬ 
cates  ^^ii^VhV  cranial  cavity  (hernial  orifice).  2.  A  meningocele  shows  the  pulsa¬ 
tory ^mbrespiratory  oscillations  which  are  communicated  to  it  from  the  brain.  3. 

42 
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A  meningocele  can  be  diminished  in  size  by  pressure  with  the  fingers,  since  their 
fluid  contents  are  in  part  pushed  back  into  the  cranial  cavity.  At  the  same  time 
symptoms  of  increased  cerebral  pressure,  like  vertigo,  nausea,  deviation  of  the  eyes,, 
convulsions,  etc.,  may  make  their  appearance.  4.  In  order  to  be  perfectly  certain, 
we  make  an  exploratory  puncture  of  the  cyst.  In  doing  this  we  must  proceed  under 
rigid  antiseptic  precautions,  so  as  not  to  excite  inflammation  of  the  cyst  and  con¬ 
sequent  meningitis.  The  diagnosis  becomes  more  difficult,  or  is  even  impossible,, 
when  the  communication  between  the  meningocele  and  the  cranial  cavity  (the  sub¬ 
dural  space)  is  obliterated ;  but  then  in  this  case  removal  of  the  tumor  is  not  asso¬ 
ciated  with  danger  of  any  sort. 

Besides  those  already  given,  the  only  cysts  of  the  orbit  requiring  mention  are 
those  formed  by  entozoa  (cysticercus  and  echinococcus),  and  also  the  congenital 
cysts  of  the  lower  lid  in  microphthalmus  (page  360). 

Pulsating  Exophthalmus. — Under  this  term  is  denoted  the  following  complex 
of  symptoms :  The  eye  is  protruded  ;  the  blood-vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
lids,  and  often  of  the  surrounding  parts,  too,  are  dilated.  If  the  hand  is  placed 
upon  the  tumor,  distinct  pulsation  of  the  eyeball  itself  and  of  the  surrounding 
parts  is  felt ;  and  if  the  ear  is  applied  to  it,  blowing  murmurs  and  a  continuous 
whirring  and  rumbling  sound  are  heard.  The  patient  also  hears  the  same  sounds ; 
he  has  a  constant  rumbling  in  his  head,  as  if  he  were  standing  near  a  waterfall, 
and  he  is  often  more  disturbed  by  this  than  by  anything  else.  The  eye  can  be 
pushed  back  into  the  orbit  with  the  hand.  A  special  feature  distinguishing  the 
disease  is  the  fact  that  compression  of  the  carotid  of  the  same  side  as  the  exoph¬ 
thalmus  diminishes  both  the  pulsation  and  the  sounds  or  causes  them  to  disappear 
altogether.  The  visual  power  of  the  eye  is  in  many  cases  abolished,  and  that,  as 
the  ophthalmoscope  shows,  by  neuritis  of  the  optic  nerve ;  a  conspicuous  feature 
that  is  brought  to  light  at  the  same  time  being  the  enormous  dilatation  of  the 
retinal  vessels.  At  times  there  are  violent  pain  in  the  orbit  and  impairment  of  the 
hearing.  4 

It  has  been  proved  by  a  number  of  autopsies  that  the  mo^Mrequent  cause  of 
this  complex  of  symptoms  is  an  arterio-venous  aneurism  re^M^g^from  rupture  of 
the  carotid  into  the  cavernous  sinus.  Through  the  spatjjylere  this  rupture  has 
taken  place  the  blood  of  the  carotid  is  discharged  un<^*\^  high  pressure  into  the 
cavernous  sinus  and  the  veins  of  the  orbit,  which  er/p^into  it,  so  that  these  veins 
are  very  greatly  dilated  and  are  set  pulsating.  Ti&Jupture  of  the  carotid  is  most 
frequently  caused  by  traumatism,  and  partipflmN^by  severe  injuries  of  the  skull 
with  fracture  of  the  base;  rarely  a  spontaneVijs/rupture  occurs  as  a  result  of  de¬ 
generation  of  the  vessel  wall. 

In  rare  cases  the  aneurism  subside^pontaneously  ;  otherwise  it  persists,  and 
may  produce  death  with  cerebral  s^fjtetoms  or  by  haemorrhage  from  the  dilated 
vessels.  The  treatment  is  self-evrf&Tff  from  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  disappear 
as  soon  as  the  carotid  is  comj^efplJrfiqDon  the  affected  side.  Hence  we  try  first  the 
employment  of  compressiorN^vaigital  or  instrumental  pressure  upon  the  carotid 
every  day  for  as  long  aj&rr^^s  can  be  borne.  If  this  procedure,  after  being  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time,  i^injbuccessful,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  tie  the  carotid— 
an  operation  by  whigh  most  cases  are  cured. 

There  are  caj  &  intermittent  exophthalmus ,  which  appear  only  at  intervals,, 
and  in  fact  maj»ra^when  the  head  is  depressed,  while  in  the  erect  position  some 
enophthalnAifWiay  be  present.  As  in  such  cases  the  exophthalmus  increases  when 
pressureS^uMe  upon  the  jugular  vein,  and  as  sometimes  dilated  veins  are  visible- 
even  ujton  external  examination,  it  is  assumed  that  the  exophthalmus  is  caused  by 
vadg^Syeins  in  the  orbit,  which,  however,  in  contradistinction  to  what  occurs  in- 
pulsating  exophthalmus,  are  not  in  communication  with  an  artery. 
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Besides  the  tumors  enumerated  above  there  have  also  been  observed  in  the 
orbit,  as  rare  occurrences,  the  following:  Angioma  lipomatodes,  lymphangioma, 
neuroma  simplex,  neuroma  plexiforme,  leucaemic  tumors,  lymphomata  and  lympho¬ 
sarcomata  (simultaneously  in  both  orbits),  chloromata,  cylindromata,  endotheliomata, 
psammomata,  and  osteomata.  The  osteomata  start  from  the  bony  wall  of  the  orbit, 
and  most  frequently  from  the  frontal  bone.  They  may,  however,  also  develop  in 
one  of  the  cavities  adjoining  the  orbit,  particularly  in  the  frontal  sinus,  and  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  orbit  itself  afterward  through  ulceration  of  the  orbital  wall.  They 
are  usually  sessile,  being  attached  to  the  bone  by  a  broad  base.  In  rare  instances 
they  are  pediculated,  in  which  case  it  occasionally  happens  that  they  undergo  ne¬ 
crosis  spontaneously  and  are  then  eliminated.  Most  osteomata  are  as  hard  as 
vory,  so  that  chisel  and  saw  can  make  scarcely  any  impression  upon  them  (exostosisi 
eburnea);  but  there  are  also  osteomata  having  a  spongy  or  partly  cartilaginous 
structure.  They  grow  very  slowly,  and  after  a  time  displace  the  eyeball  from  the 
orbit  and  destroy  the  sight  by  compression  of  the  optic  nerve.  For  this  reason 
they  call  for  removal  by  operation,  which  on  account  of  the  great  hardness  of  the 
growth  is  often  very  difficult,  and,  moreover,  is  not  devoid  of  danger,  since  in  its 
performance  the  cranial  cavity  may  be  opened.  Hence  we  often  abstain  from  tak¬ 
ing  the  growth  out  radically,  and  satisfy  ourselves  with  removing  only  so  much  of 
it  as  projects  into  the  orbit.  When  the  eye  has  been  pushed  out  of  the  orbit  by  a 
large  osteoma  and  has  been  already  rendered  blind,  it  is  sometimes  better  to  relieve 
the  patient  of  his  troubles  by  enucleating  the  eye  which  has  become  useless,  rather 
than  to  expose  him  to  the  dangers  of  an  extirpation  of  the  growth. 


Dilatation  of  the  Cavities  adjoining  the  Orbit. — This  disease  commonly 
affects  the  frontal  sinus  or  the  maxillary  antrum.  Diseases  of  the  other  accessory 
cavities  of  the  nose,  namely,  the  ethmoidal  and  the  sphenoidal  sinuses,  are  rarer, 
and,  besides,  are  difficult  to  diagnosticate  in  the  living.  The  inflammation  of  these 
cavities  originates  in  most  cases  from  a  simple,  acute,  or  chronic*  inflammation 
which  affects  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  which  is  transmitt^Kjo  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  accessory  cavities.  Furthermore,  acute  infec^fts  ^diseases,  and 
also  syphilis  and  tuberculosis,  may  give  rise  to  it.  Disease  oOj^lnaxillary  antrum 
originates  most  frequently  from  diseased  teeth. 

omxhest 


The  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 


as  its  immediate  result  increased  secretion  and  henc< 
latter  (empyema).  This  condition  is  diagnostic! 
that  the  patient  complains  of,  from  the  tende^ne^ 
wall  of  the  affected  cavity,  or  from  the  slighj 
particular  importance  is  the  result  of  rhin< 


These  cavities  produces 


emulation  of  liquid  in  the 
m  the  continuous  dull  pain 
ion  percussion  of  the  anterior 
filing  of  the  soft  parts  over  it.  Of 
!pic  examination,  which  reveals  first 


an  oozing  of  pus  from  the  ostium  of  thOkivity,  either  occurring  spontaneously  or 
produced  by  introducing  a  sound  in£oSJne  cavity  and  syringing  it  out;  second, 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  presence  of  polypi  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

ostium.  W e  may  also,  to  aid  usJv*naking  the  diagnosis,  employ  transillumination 
of  the  cavity,  effected  by  mea^^s/of  a  small  incandescent  light.  The  orifice  that 
connects  the  cavity  with  th^i^sal  fossa  may  be  covered  over  either  by  the  swelling 
of  the  mucous  memb^ag^or  by  polypi  or  other  tumors.  Then  dilatation  of  the 
cavity  sets  in,  due  accumulation  of  secretion,  which  in  the  beginning  is 

purulent,  but  lateiw&en  becomes  mucous  or  watery  (dropsy).  The  dilatation  of 
the  cavities  isjfcjfcrejnanifest,  even  upon  external  inspection,  by  the  bulging  out  of 
their  walls,  is  visible  on  the  forehead  in  enlargement  of  the  frontal  sinus, 

and  upon  the  cneek  in  enlargement  of  the  maxillary  antrum.  Moreover,  the  wall 
of  thes^i&Hties  that  is  directed  toward  the  orbit  is  bulged  outward,  so  that  ex- 


ophto 


ns  takes  place  with  a  coincident  lateral  displacement  of  the  eyeball  toward 
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the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  ectasis.  In  distention  of  the  ethmoid  cells  we  get 
a  protrusion  of  the  inner  orbital  wall,  where  we  can  feel  through  the  soft  parts  the 
thin  lamina  papyracea  crepitating  beneath  the  finger.  Distention  of  the  sphenoidal 
cells  may  give  early  warning  of  its  presence  by  an  affection  (inflammation  or 
atrophy)  of  the  optic  nerve,  since  the  optic  foramen  is  separated  from  the  sphenoidal 
sinus  by  only  a  thin  lamella  of  bone. 

When  the  distention  of  the  diseased  cavity  has  reached  a  pretty  high  point,  its 
bony  wall  may  be  eroded  in  places,  and  thus  perforation  and  discharge  externally 
may  occur.  If  this  takes  place  into  the  orbit,  an  orbital  phlegmon  may  be  set  up. 

*  The  treatment,  so  long  as  the  commmunication  between  the  cavities  and  the 
nose  is  open,  is  performed  through  the  nose  (the  maxillary  antrum  is  also  often 
entered  and  treated  by  way  of  a  dental  alveolus).  When  the  cavity  becomes  dis¬ 
tended  as  a  result  of  closure  of  its  orifice,  it  must  be  opened  and  precaution  taken 
for  the  permanent  discharge  of  the  secretion,  or  the  cavity  must  be  extirpated. 

Distention  of  the  accessory  cavities  may  also  be  caused  by  new  growths,  such 
as  polypi,  osteomata,  or  malignant  neoplasms. 


PAET  III. 


ANOMALIES  OF  REFRACTION  AND 
ACCOMMODATION. 


The  eye  is  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  a  camera  obscura. 
This  consists  of  a  box  blackened  on  the  inside,  the  anterior  wall  of 
which  is  formed  by  a  strong  convex  lens,  which  throws  upon  the  pos¬ 
terior  wall  an  inverted  image  of  the  objects  that  may  chance  to  be  in 
front  of  the  camera.  In  the  human  eye  we  find  instead  of  the  convex 
lens  quite  a  number  of  refracting  surfaces  constituted  by  the  surfaces 
bounding  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye,  namely,  the  cornea,  aqueous 
humor,  lens,  and  vitreous  ;  and  in  place  of  the  posterior  wall  is  found  the 
retina,  which  not  only  receives  the  image,  but  also  at  the  same  time 
perceives  it.  Hence  a  diminution  of  visual  power  may  be  produced  by 
two  different  causes  :  either  the  dioptric  apparatus  of  tligA-e  is  defec¬ 
tive,  so  that  a  sharp  image  is  not  thrown  upon  the  r^ma^or  it  is  the 
retina  that  is  at  fault  in  that  it  is  not  sensitive  enougjCJ 

In  order  to  throw  a  sharp  image  upon  the  rethCKtlie  dioptric  appa¬ 
ratus  of  the  eye 'must  fulfill  two  conditions.  first  place,  the  re¬ 

fracting  media  must  be  perfectly  transpm^H© Hence  opacities  of  the 
cornea,  lens,  etc.,  make  distinct  vision  im^^iwle.  The  second  condi¬ 
tion  is,  that  the  refractive  power  of  tli^Wdia  should  be  such  that  they 
project  an  image  of  external  objects  Svftich  is  both  perfectly  distinct 
and  also  lies  precisely  upon  the  The  variations  from  this  rule 

we  designate  as  errors  of  optio&Npjustment  or  as  errors  of  refraction 
and  accommodation.  The  S^Ty  of  these  errors,  as  we  see  it  presented 
to  us  to-day,  forming  arhQnonious,  well-compacted  whole,  is  chiefly 
Donders’s  work.  It  isVfch<l  exactest  portion  of  ophthalmology,  and,  in 
fact,  of  all  medicin^^r  it  is  based  directly  upon  the  application  of 
physical  and  matl(eyratical  laws  to  the  eye.  These  laws,  therefore,  as 
far  as  they  ^ijQVequire  consideration  here,  must  be  supposed  to  be 
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CHAPTER  I. 


TIIE  THEORY  OF  GLASSES. 

135.  The  refractive  power  of  a  lens  is  determined  by  the  position 
of  its  principal  focus.  Under  the  latter  name  is  denoted  that  point  at 
which  rays  are  united  which  come  from  an  infinite  distance,  and  hence 
are  parallel  when  they  strike  the  lens. 

In  convex  lenses  which  render  parallel  rays  convergent,  the  princi¬ 
pal  focus  ( F,  Fig.  202)  lies  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  upon  which  the 
rays  fall.  Here  all  the  parallel  rays  are  collected  (hence  “  collecting  ” 
lens).  If  the  luminous  object  is  a  point,  the  rays  also  are  united  into 
a  single  point,  but  if  the  object  that  emits  the  rays  has  an  extension 
in  space,  they  are  united  into  a  diminished,  inverted  image  of  the  ob¬ 
ject.  This  image  is  real — i.  e.,  formed  by  an  actual  union  of  the  rays 
at  this  spot.  Just  as  rays  falling  upon  the  lens  in  a  parallel  direction 
ultimately  reach  the  principal  focus,  F,  so  also  rays  which  go  in  the 


opposite  direction,  from  F,  ancL  iitrfnnge  upon  the  lens,  will  emerge 
from  the  latter  in  a  parallel  <Jaa»fton. 

Concave  lenses  so  refra^ttw  rays  which  impinge  upon  them  in  a 
parallel  direction  that  dVGtter  become  divergent  when  they  emerge ; 
hence  the  name  “vtfisporsing  ”  lenses  (Fig.  203).  These  rays  never 
come  together,  but,>Mjrthe  contrary,  diverge  farther  and  farther  from 
each  other.  H^Jpe  an  actual  (real)  focus — i.  e.,  point  of  union  of  the 
rays— does  no^xist  in  this  case.  But  if  an  observer  is  stationed  be¬ 
hind  th^f-jOk — e.  g.,  at  a — and  receives  the  diverging  rays  upon  his 
eye,  hftS^ts*  the  same  impression  as  if  these  rays  came  from  a  point 
situatedAipon  the  other  side  of  the  lens,  a  point  located  at  F ,  wheie 
ttt§\r|ys  would  meet  if  prolonged  backward.  The  observer  accord- 
>Jn|ly  believes  that  he  does  see  at  this  point  the  image  of  the  object, 
Hvhich  emits  parallel  rays,  although  there  is  no  image  in  reality  present 
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•at  this  spot,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  image  formed  at  any  spot  what¬ 
ever.  This  apparent  image  is  called  virtual  (formed  at  the  virtual 


Fig.  203.— Dispersion  of  Parallel  Rays  by  a  Concave  Lens. 


locus),  and  lies  upon  the  same  side  as  that  from  which  the  rays  come 
to  the  lens.  Here,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  convex  lenses,  the  law 
holds  good  that  the  path  of  the  rays  is  the  same  when  the  direction  is 
reversed.  If  rays  impinge  upon  the  lens  from  its  posterior  aspect  (a) 
with  a  convergence  such  that  they  are  directed  toward  F,  they  will  be 
parallel  upon  their  emergence  from  the  lens  at  its  anterior  aspect. 

The  distance  between  the  principal  focus,  F,  and  the  optical  center 
A,  is  called  the  principal  focal  distance.  In  convex  lenses  this  lies  upon 
the  opposite  side  to  that  upon  which  the  rays  impinge  ;  it  is  known  as 
positive  focal  distance,  and  convex  lenses  are  hence  given  The  sign -j-. 
The  converse  is  true  of  concave  lenses,  whose  negative  distance  is 
denoted  by  the  sign  — .  The  refraction  of  rays  by  i^tefrs  is  greater, 
caeteris  paribus,  the  more  curved  its  surface  is — th^fej  the  shorter  its 
radius  of  curvature.  vC/ 

The  numeration  of  lenses,  the  object  oL-w%wch  is  to  show  their 
refractive  power,  is  based  upon  their  prirfcro^f  focal  distance,  for,  the 
more  strongly  the  rays  are  refracted,  t}ae closer  their  point  of  union 
comes  to  the  lens,  and  the  shorter,  tl(e)efore,  is  their  principal  focal 
distance.  The  latter  accordingly  is(^  inverse  proportion  to  the  refract¬ 
ing  power  of  the  lens,  and  can  hence  be  utilized  as  a  measure  for  it.  A 
principal  focal  distance  of  ItSmkre  is  assumed  as  unity,  and  the  lens 
which  has  this  principal^bcp*  distance  is  called  a  metre  lens,  and  its 
refractive  power  a  diopti^$)).  If  2  metre  lenses  are  placed  in  apposi¬ 
tion,  twice  the  refrac^e  power  is  obtained,  namely,  2  diop  tries  (2  D). 
The  principal  focalfm^tance  is  now  one  half  that  of  the  former  lens — 
i.  e.,-J-  metre  =^jO<entimetres.  Instead  of  placing  2  metre  lenses  in  ap¬ 
position,  we  grind  a  lens  whose  curvature  is  twice  as  great  (or 
whose  radHjis  ot  curvature  is  half  as  large)  as  that  of  the  single  metre 
lens.  W^Bus  get  a  lens  of  a  2-dioptry  refracting  power  and  a  princi¬ 
pal  fqeal  distance  of  50  centimetres.  In  analogous  fashion  a  lens  of  4  D 
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would  have  one  fourth  the  focal  distance  of  the  metre  lens — i.  e.,  100 
cm.  -p-  4  =  25  cm.  A  lens  of  -J-  D  refractive  power  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  focal  distance  of  100  cm.  i  =  200  cm.  The  focal  distance  of 
a  lens  of  n  D  is  thus  100  cm.  n.  The  trial  cases  ordinarily  employed 
for  examining  the  eye  contain  lenses  from  0.25  D  up  to  20  D. 

136.  The  lenses  so  far  considered  have  been  biconvex  and  bicon¬ 
cave.  For  weak  glasses  plano-convex  (Fig.  204  A)  and  plano-concave 
(Fig.  204  B)  lenses  are  also  employed,  the  refracting  power  of  which 
is  one  half  of  that  which  the  doubly  curved  lenses  possess,  the  curvature 


Fig.  204.— A,  plano-convex  lens ;  B,  plano-concave  lens  ;  C,  positive  meniscus ;  D,  negative 
meniscus;  E,  convex  cylindrical  lens;  F,  concave  cylindrical  lens. 


of  the  surface  being  the  same.  There  are  also  lenses  one  surface  of 
which  is  convex,  the  other  concave.  If  the  radius  of  ^Arvature  of  the 
two  surfaces  is  the  same,  so  that  they  are  parallel  w^Celch  other,  the 
glass  acts  like  a  plane  glass.  This  is  the  case  in  tW^oquille  or  curved 
protective  glasses.  Such  lenses  have  refractin^Spbwer  only  when  the 
curvature  of  one  surface  surpasses  that  of  tWpjRer  (meniscus).  If  the 
convex  bulges  more  than  the  concave  surftfTy^the  lens  acts  as  a  convex 
lens  (positive  meniscus,  Fig.  204  C).  the  contrary,  the  concave 

is  more  strongly  curved  than  the  coi^rside,  the  combination  acts  as  a 
concave  lens  (negative  meniscus,  204  D).  Menisci  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  ordinary  lenses  tjjM  we  see  as  distinctly  when  looking 
through  the  marginal  portioi^j^rhe  glasses  as  when  looking  through 
their  center,  while  ordin^taC^TSes  give  distorted  images  when  we  look 
through  their  marginaF^^tion.  Hence,  menisci  are  also  called  peri- 
scopic  *  glasses.  Tj^eyytre,  however,  only  suited  for  weak  glasses,  since 
the  higher  numbers  or  nenisci  are  too  heavy. 

Besides  thelto^es  just  given,  which  are  called  collectively  spherical 
lenses,  there /q&e/ also  cylindrical  lenses.  If  we  image  a  segment  cut 
out  of  a^Npader  (Fig.  205),  this  segment  forms  a  convex  cylindrical 
lens  (Fi^264  E).  This  has  the  property  of  allowing  rays  which  im- 
pinR®^J°ng  its  axis,  a  a  (Fig.  205),  to  pass  without  deflecting  them. 


*  From  7rcpi,  about,  and  aKoireiv ,  to  see. 
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Rays  which  impinge  perpendicularly  to  the  axis,  along  a  line  corre¬ 
sponding  to  b  b  b,  undergo  the  maximum  refraction — i.  e.,  that  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  curvature  of  the  cylindrical  calotte.  Rays  which 
pass  through  the  lens  in  meridians  lying  between  the  two  main  direc¬ 
tions  undergo  a  deflection  which  has  a  value  somewhere  between  zero 
and  the  maximum,  varying  according  to  the  angle  that  the  meridian  in 
which  the  rays  impinge  upon  the  lens  forms  with  the  axis.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  concave  cylindrical  lenses  (Fig.  204  F),  which  may  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  mold  of  the  positive  cylinder. 

Since  cylindrical  lenses  refract  unequally  the  rays  impinging  upon 
them  in  different  meridians,  they  are  calculated  to  compensate  for  a 
difference  in  refrangibility  existing  in  the  different  meridians  of  the  eye  ; 
they  serve,  accordingly,  to  correct  regular  astigmatism. 

Prisms  are  employed  for  glasses  either  alone  or  combined  with 
lenses.  The  number  engraved  upon  prisms  indicate  their  refracting 
angle ;  the  deflection  which  the  rays  undergo  amounts  in  the  case  of 
weak  prisms  to  one  half  this  angle.  Prisms  find  their  chief  application 
in  disturbances  of  equilibrium  of  the  ocular  muscles. 

Protective  glasses  for  shielding  the  eyes  against  light  are  made  of 
various  shades  of  blue  or  gray  glass  (London  smoke).  The  coquille- 
shaped,  curved  glasses  are  the  best,  since  they  also  moderate  a  part  of 
the  light  that  comes  in  from  the  side.  Workmen’s  glasses  for  shielding 
the  eye  against  foreign  bodies  consist  of 
glass,  or,  when  the  intention  is  to  make 
them  unbreakable,  of  mica  or  of  fine 
wire  gauze. 

Stenopceic  *  spectacles  consist  of  a 
blackened  disk  of  metal,  in  which  is 
placed  a  round  hole  or  a  narrow  slit. 

They  are  sometimes  employed  with  ad- 
vantage  in  cases  of  corneal  opacities.  \ 

They  are  adapted  for  those  cases 
which  a  part  of  the  pupillary  area  of/ 
the  cornea  is  clear,  while  anothejjCJfcrt 
is  occupied  by  a  semitranspapan^pot 
of  cloudiness,  which  cause  Ss^urbance 
of  vision  through  diffu^nC2)night.  If 
the  disk  is  held  beforeNfhfe  eye  in  such 
a  way  that  the  aper^Jij  lies  in  front  of 
the  transparent  n^^on  of  the  cornea, 

the  latter  alc^C^  used  for  seeing,  and  the  opacity  which  causes  the 
distu rbance^^entirely  excluded.  Since  a  man  has  only  a  very  small 
field  of  T^on  in  looking  through  such  an  aperture,  and  since,  more- 


Fig.  205. —The  Convex  Cylindrical 
Lens  considered  as  a  Segment  op 
a  Cylinder. 


*  From  arev6s,  narrow,  and  071-77,  peep-hole. 
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over,  he  can  not  move  his  eye  about  behind  it,  stenopseic  spectacles  are 
not  suited  for  going  about,  but  they  often  enable  the  patient  (who  can 
best  manage  them  by  holding  them  in  his  hand)  to  read  in  cases  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  in  any  other  way. 


Old  System  of  Numbering  Lenses. — Up  to  a  few  years  ago  lenses  were 
not  numbered  according  to  the  metric  system,  but  according  to  the  inch  sys¬ 
tem,  and  even  at  present  most  opticians  sell  lenses  of  this  sort.  The  unit  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  old  system  of  numbering  was  a  lens  of  1  inch  focal  dis¬ 
tance.  A  lens  of  10  inches  focal  distance  has  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  refractive 
power  of  the  1-inch  lens,  and  hence  is  denoted  by  the  figure  for  the  same 
reason  a  lens  of  30  inches  focal  distance  is  called  a  -gV  lens,  and  so  on.  The  re¬ 
fractive  power  of  the  glass  is  thus  expressed  by  a  fraction  whose  denominator 
is  the  principal  focal  distance,  in  accordance  with  the  law  that  the  refractive 
power  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  focal  distance.  Upon  the  lenses  themselves  are 
•engraved  not  the  fractions  but  their  denominators — i.  e.,  the  focal  distances. 
The  numbers  contained  in  the  old  cases  of  glasses  run  ordinarily  from  the  weakest 
glass,  No.  80,  up  to  No.  2  or  1|.  To  speak  precisely,  these  numbers  do  not  give  the 
focal  distances  of  the  glasses,  but  their  radii  of  curvature.  The  optician  does  not 
grind  lenses  of  a  certain  refractive  power,  but  lenses  of  a  certain  curvature — cor¬ 
responding  to  the  curvature  of  his  grinding  tool — and  marks  the  radius  of  curvature 
upon  the  glass  as  its  number.  And,  in  fact,  if  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  glass 
is  1.5,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  biconvex  or  biconcave  lens  is  equal  to  its  focal 
■distance.  But  as  the  glass  used  for  lenses  almost  always  has  a  higher  index  of 
refraction  than  this,  the  focal  distance  of  a  lens  is  ordinarily  somewhat  less  than 
the  number  engraved  upon  the  glass.  In  practice  this  small  difference  can  be 
neglected,  and  it  therefore  was  an  important  advantage  which  the  old  system  of 
numbering  glasses  had  to  offer,  that  from  the  number  of  thsAlass  one  knew  at 
•once  its  focal  distance,  and  did  not  have  to  calculate  it,  as  tire  metric  system. 
To  compensate  for  this,  the  old  system  of  numbering  haJ^p  many  disadvantages 
that  it  was  seen  to  be  necessary  to  give  it  up.  The  ranhstive  power  of  the  lens 
was  expressed  by  fractions,  which  made  the  work  offC&teulating  the  value  of  lenses 
rather  complicated.  The  very  unit  of  the  syst^j^naraely,  the  inch — varied  in 
magnitude  in  the  different  countries,  so  thaH0£J.  10  glass  bought  in  Paris  had  a 
■different  focal  distance  from  that  of  one  of  i^e^ame  number  which  had  been  made 
in  London  or  in  Vienna.  In  fact,  the  iii^h  is  everywhere  destined  to  drop  into 
oblivion.  So  when  Nagel,  in  1866,  fir^^roposed  the  metre  lens  as  the  unit  of  a 
new  system  of  numeration,  his  idea  soon  found  acceptance,  and  finally  also 
passed  into  practical  use,  after  aivrawrnational  commission  appointed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  upon  the  motion  of  Mqna^r^kd  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  metric  system 
■of  designating  glasses. 

The  conversion  of  fpmnbers  of  one  system  into  those  of  the  other  is  very 
simple.  The  metre  mfcisutes  from  37  to  39  inches,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
inch  in  different  countnes.  If  we  are  not  concerned  in  making  a  precise  estimate, 
we  may,  in  order^l^be  able  to  carry  the  calculation  in  our  heads,  regard  the 
metre  as  about40pches  (the  more  so  as  the  old  No.  40,  owing  to  the  somewhat  high 
refractivit^<AOfee  glass — see  supra — had  generally  a  focal  distance  of  somewhat 
Riches).  A  glass  of  40  inches  focal  distance  glass)  is  therefore 
ptry.  A  No.  10  glass  (^) — i.  e.,  of  10  inches  focal  distance — has  one 
faudjt^he  focal  distance  of  a  No.  40  glass,  and  is  therefore  four  times  as  strong  as 
hx^jtter ;  it  is  accordingly  4  dioptries.  Hence,  we  get  at  the  value  of  the  old 
(lumber  in  dioptries  if  we  divide  40  by  the  old  number.  The  conversion  of  the 
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new  numbers  into  the  old  is  done  in  a  similar  way :  e.  g.,  a  glass  of  5  D  has  one 
fifth  the  focal  distance  of  1  D.  The  latter  is  about  40  inches ;  a  glass  of  5  D, 
therefore,  has  a  focal  distance  of  40  -r-  5  =  8  inches.  Hence,  the  old  number  is 
converted  into  the  new,  or  the  new  into  the  old,  by  dividing  40  by  the  given  num¬ 
ber,  when  the  number  in  the  other  system  is  then  at  once  obtained. 

The  problem  very  often  confronts  the  physician  of  determining  the  strength 
of  a  glass  which  the  patient  brings  along  with  him.  If,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
no  great  precision  is  required,  we  may  employ  the  following  methods  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  a  lens : 

1.  Direct  measurement  of  the  focal  distance.  We  station  ourselves  with  the 

glass — supposing  it  to  be  a  strong  convex  glass — close  to  the  wall  of  a  room  which 
is  situated  opposite  the  window,  and  throw  with  the  glass  an  image  of  the  window 
upon  the  wall.  Then  we  measure  that  distance  of  the  glass  from  the  wall  at 
which  the  image  is  the  sharpest.  This  distance  gives  the  principal  focal  distance 
•of  the  glass  directly.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  distance  to  be  20  centimetres ; 
then  the  number  of  the  glass  would  be  100  -h  20  =  5  D.  In  doing  this  the  not 
•quite  proper  assumption  is  made  that  the  window  is  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
the  glass,  since  the  principal  focus  is  the  point  of  union  of  rays  that  are  parallel — 
i.  e.,  come  from  an  infinite  distance — when  they  impinge  from  the  lens.  But  this 
error  is  negligible  when  the  window  is  distant  not  less  than  6  metres  from  the 
wall.  At  smaller  distances  this  procedure,  however,  is  not  applicable.  Moreover, 
it  can  not  be  used  for  weak  convex  glasses,  which  do  not  afford  a  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinct  image ;  nor  for  concave  glasses,  which  do  not  produce  a  real  image  at  all. 
For  these  two  cases  we  must  add  to  the  glass  to  be  tested  a  strong  convex  lens  of 
known  focal  distance  and  determine  the  focal  distance  of  the  two  together.  Then 
from  the  number  of  dioptries  corresponding  to  the  combined  focal  distance  must 
be  subtracted  the  number  of  dioptries  added.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have 
found  that  a  certain  glass  combined  with  a  lens  of  +  10  D  throws  a  distinct  image 
upon  the  wall  at  a  distance  of  14  centimetres.  A  focal  distance  oft  14  centimetres 
corresponds  to  7  D,  for  100  -s- 14  =  7.  Since  the  auxiliary  glass^m  one  of  10  D , 
the  glass  which  is  being  determined  must  be  7  —  10  D  =  —  <3  J).  It  is  therefore 
a  concave  glass  having  a  refracting  power  of  3  D.  /OC/ 

2.  If  we  have  a  case  of  glasses  at  our  disposal,  we^Getermine  the  refractive 

power  of  a  lens  most  speedily  by  placing  lenses  of  th$#C^trary  sign  before  it  until 
we  have  found  a  lens  which  completely  neutral iz^Xhfc  first  one.  So  if  we  had 
to  search  for  the  number  of  a  concave  lens  we/w^pj  keep  adding  to  it  stronger 
and  stronger  convex  lenses  until  the  combing! \edon  of  both  lenses  is  the  same 
as  that  of  a  plane  glass.  This  is  the  case^mtm  vision  through  the  combination 
is  the  same  as  with  the  naked  eye.  A  still  r»ore  certain  way  of  deciding  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  by  parallactic  displacement.  look  a  distant  object  through  a  con¬ 

cave  glass  and  then  move  the  glass^^Jkid  fro  before  the  eye,  the  object  executes 
an  apparent  movement  in  th^^^le  sense  that  the  glass  does ;  but  if  we  look 
through  a  convex  glass,  the  atfraw^nt  movement  of  the  object  takes  place  in  the 
contrary  direction.  Henq^Ta^iong  as  one  of  the  two  superimposed  glasses  is  in 
■excess  of  the  other,  we  geN^arallactic  displacement  in  one  direction  or  the  other 
—a  displacement  whhtiCjJisappears  the  moment  we  combine  two  perfectly  equiva¬ 
lent  glasses  of  diffe^t^sign. 

The  general  ^Jtitioner  who  does  not  care  to  buy  a  complete  trial  case  can 
get  along  wiH^qn^  having  a  smaller  number  of  glasses  (10  to  12  convex  and  as 
many  concav^^as  by  their  combination  he  can  produce  the  other  numbers. 

The  4$ect  of  the  glasses  depends  not  only  upon  their  refractive  power,  but 
also  u^^t»eir  distance  from  the  eye.  Generally  speaking,  the  effect  of  concave 
glares  is  weakened  and  of  convex  glasses  is  strengthened  the  farther  they  are 
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held  from  the  apex  of  the  cornea.  The  stronger  the  glass  the  greater  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  its  distance  from  the  eye  exerts.  For  this  reason  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  separate  numbers  are  not  required  to  be  so  numerous  in  the  case  of  the 
stronger  glasses  as  in  the  weaker  ones,  since  the  effect  of  the  former  can  be  readily 
increased  or  weakened  by  slight  alterations  in  its  distance.  This  change  of 
strength  from  change  of  distance  is  mainly  of  advantage  to  those  that  have  been 
operated  upon  for  cataract,  who  possess  no  power  of  accommodation,  and  hence 
with  their  strong  convex  glasses  can  never  have  their  sight  adjusted  except  for  one 
definite  distance.  By  slightly  displacing  the  glass  they  so  far  help  matters  that 
with  the  same  glass  they  can  see  sometimes  a  little  closer  to  them,  sometimes  a 
little  farther  off. 

In  prescribing  glasses  attention  should  be  paid  to  having  the  centers  of  the 
glasses  separated  from  each  other  as  far  as  are  the  pupils  of  the  person  wearing  the 
glasses,  otherwise  he  would  be  looking  through  the  edges  of  the  latter.  In  this  case 
the  images  are  less  distinct,  and,  moreover,  the  glasses  then  act  like  weak  prisms. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  person  needs  glasses  both  for  distant  and  near 
vision,  but  that  these  are  of  a  different  strength.  If  the  gaze  has  to  be  directed 
alternately  and  in  rapid  succession  at  far  and  near  objects,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  a  painter  who  looks  first  at  the  landscape  then  at  his  canvas,  the  continual 
changing  of  glasses  would  be  very  troublesome.  For  such  cases  glasses  are  em¬ 
ployed  composed  of  two  bisected  lenses  which  meet  along  a  horizontal  plane.  The 
upper  half  is  designed  for  distant,  the  lower  for  near  vision,  since  in  looking  near 
by  the  visual  plane  is  somewhat  depressed.  From  their  inventor,*  who  also  was 
the  first  to  use  them,  such  glasses  are  called  Franklin  glasses.  Instead  of  joining 
two  separate  glasses  together  we  may  also  order  the  same  glass  ground,  so  as  to 
have  a  different  curvature  in  its  upper  half  from  that  which  it  has  in  its  lower 
(bifocal  lenses),  or,  using  the  same  curvature,  we  may  make  the  two  halves  of  the 
lens  out  of  glass  of  a  different  refractive  power. 

The  only  advantage  that  glasses  made  of  rock-crystal,  whioifcAre  much  dearer 
than  those  ground  from  glass,  have  over  the  latter  is  that  onX^eum  of  their  supe¬ 
rior  hardness  they  are  less  easily  scratched— an  advantad^frowever,  which  is  of 
consequence  only  in  convex  lenses. 


*  [Benjamin  Frankli] 
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OPTICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  NORMAL  EYE . 

(a)  Refraction. 

137.  By  the  refraction  of  the  eye  ice  mean  the  state  of  its  refr activ¬ 
ity  in  the  state  of  rest — i.  e.,  in  the  absence  of  any  accommodative  effort. 
The  refraction  of  the  normal  eye  is  so  constituted  that  parallel  rays 
impinging  upon  the  cornea  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  sharp  image 
upon  the  retina.  The  retina,  therefore,  is  situated  at  the  principal 
focal  distance  of  the  dioptric  apparatus  of  the  eye,  and  thus  constitutes 
its  focal  plane.  Such  a  refractive  condition  is  called  emmetropia ,*  E 
(Donders). 

In  order  to  follow  the  passage  of  the  rays  through  the  refracting 
media  of  the  eye  we  must  know  precisely  the  curvature  of  the  refracting 
surfaces,  their  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  index  of  refraction  of 
the  individual  refracting  media.  On  the  basis  of  these  data  we  can  by 
a  complicated  calculation  find  the  path  of  the  rays  from  one  refracting 
surface  to  the  other.  To  facilitate  this  calculation  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  Donders  has  devised  a  simplified  schematic  moddV  the  reduced 
or  schematic  eye  (Fig.  206).  This  has  an  axial  lengl^SpHSO  millime¬ 
tres  (h  b)  and  consists  of  a  single  refracting  subsh®^  which  has  an 
index  of  refraction  of  and  the  anterior  surf ac^f^r which  (represent¬ 
ing  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea)  has  <  his  of  curvature  of  5 
millimetres.  Hence,  the  center  of  curvata^Y^s  5  millimetres  behind 
the  refracting  surface  and  15  millimetres  i^  wont  of  the  retina,  which 
is  situated  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  jfcncipal  focal  distance  of  the  eye 
(20  millimetres).  Since  there  is  onl^Jhe  refracting  surface  present,  its 
center  of  curvature  coincides  witCI^ts  nodal  point  (nodal  point  of  the 
eye) — i.  e.,  with  the  point  having)  this  property  that  all  rays  passing 
through  it  (“  principal  ray$M*andergo  no  refraction. 

This  schematic  eyo^^jjek  very  essentially  from  the  normal  human 
eye,  the  principal  foc&^jlistance  of  which  (axial  length)  amounts  to 
about  24  millimetre^)  but  calculations  in  regard  to  the  size  of  retinal 
images,  of  diffu^^circles,  etc.,  which  are  made  upon  the  basis  of  the 
schematic  e^G^ive  results  which  approximate  very  closely  to  those 
found  for^hJ^eal  eye.  Hence,  for  practical  purposes  the  schematic 
but  hesitation  be  made  the  basis  of  calculation. 


*  From  e/1/j.eTpos ,  in  due  measure,  and  <5ty,  eye. 
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held  from  the  apex  of  the  cornea.  The  stronger  the  glass  the  greater  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  its  distance  from  the  eye  exerts.  For  this  reason  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  separate  numbers  are  not  required  to  be  so  numerous  in  the  case  of  the 
stronger  glasses  as  in  the  weaker  ones,  since  the  effect  of  the  former  can  be  readily 
increased  or  weakened  by  slight  alterations  in  its  distance.  This  change  of 
strength  from  change  of  distance  is  mainly  of  advantage  to  those  that  have  been 
operated  upon  for  cataract,  who  possess  no  power  of  accommodation,  and  hence 
with  their  strong  convex  glasses  can  never  have  their  sight  adjusted  except  for  one 
definite  distance.  By  slightly  displacing  the  glass  they  so  far  help  matters  that 
with  the  same  glass  they  can  see  sometimes  a  little  closer  to  them,  sometimes  a 
little  farther  off. 

In  prescribing  glasses  attention  should  be  paid  to  having  the  centers  of  the 
glasses  separated  from  each  other  as  far  as  are  the  pupils  of  the  person  wearing  the 
glasses,  otherwise  he  would  be  looking  through  the  edges  of  the  latter.  In  this  case 
the  images  are  less  distinct,  and,  moreover,  the  glasses  then  act  like  weak  prisms. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  person  needs  glasses  both  for  distant  and  near 
vision,  but  that  these  are  of  a  different  strength.  If  the  gaze  has  to  be  directed 
alternately  and  in  rapid  succession  at  far  and  near  objects,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  a  painter  who  looks  first  at  the  landscape  then  at  his  canvas,  the  continual 
changing  of  glasses  would  be  very  troublesome.  For  such  cases  glasses  are  em¬ 
ployed  composed  of  two  bisected  lenses  which  meet  along  a  horizontal  plane.  The 
upper  half  is  designed  for  distant,  the  lower  for  near  vision,  since  in  looking  near 
by  the  visual  plane  is  somewhat  depressed.  From  their  inventor,*  who  also  was 
the  first  to  use  them,  such  glasses  are  called  Franklin  glasses.  Instead  of  joining 
two  separate  glasses  together  we  may  also  order  the  same  glass  ground,  so  as  to 
have  a  different  curvature  in  its  upper  half  from  that  which  it  has  in  its  lower 
(bifocal  lenses),  or,  using  the  same  curvature,  we  may  make  the  two  halves  of  the 
lens  out  of  glass  of  a  different  refractive  power. 

The  only  advantage  that  glasses  made  of  rock-crystal,  which  kre  much  dearer 
than  those  ground  from  glass,  have  over  the  latter  is  that  on  a^Cimt  of  their  supe¬ 
rior  hardness  they  are  less  easily  scratched — an  advantaggjubwever,  which  is  of 
consequence  only  in  convex  lenses.  4^ 


*  [Benjamin  Franklin. 
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(a)  Refraction. 

137.  By  the  refraction  of  the  eye  we  mean  the  state  of  its  refr activ¬ 
ity  in  the  state  of  rest — i.  e .,  in  the  absence  of  any  accommodative  effort. 
The  refraction  of  the  normal  eye  is  so  constituted  that  parallel  rays 
impinging  upon  the  cornea  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  sharp  image 
upon  the  retina.  The  retina,  therefore,  is  situated  at  the  principal 
focal  distance  of  the  dioptric  apparatus  of  the  eye,  and  thus  constitutes 
its  focal  plane.  Such  a  refractive  condition  is  called  emmetropia ,*  E 
(Donders). 

In  order  to  follow  the  passage  of  the  rays  through  the  refracting 
media  of  the  eye  we  must  know  precisely  the  curvature  of  the  refracting 
surfaces,  their  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  index  of  refraction  of 
the  individual  refracting  media.  On  the  basis  of  these  data  we  can  by 
a  complicated  calculation  find  the  path  of  the  rays  from  one  refracting 
surface  to  the  other.  To  facilitate  this  calculation  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  Donders  has  devised  a  simplified  schematic  moddVthe  reduced 
or  schematic  eye  (Fig.  206).  This  has  an  axial  leng|lN)f^20  millime¬ 
tres  (li  b)  and  consists  of  a  single  refracting  subj&«2te,  which  has  an 
index  of  refraction  of  and  the  anterior  surfacO*r which  (represent¬ 
ing  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea)  has  aspl  ms  of  curvature  of  5 
millimetres.  Hence,  the  center  of  curvatoPjies  5  millimetres  behind 
the  refracting  surface  and  15  millimetre^  in  mmt  of  the  retina,  which 
is  situated  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  impcipal  focal  distance  of  the  eye 
(20  millimetres).  Since  there  is  onl^^ie  refracting  surface  present,  its 
center  of  curvature  coincides  vdjx&ts  nodal  point  (nodal  point  of  the 
eye) — i.  e.,  with  the  point  hayk|)  this  property  that  all  rays  passing 
through  it  (“  principal  ray^v^nndergo  no  refraction. 

This  schematic  ey®-v©fes  very  essentially  from  the  normal  human 
eye,  the  principal  foc&Ulistance  of  which  (axial  length)  amounts  to 
about  24  millimetre^)  but  calculations  in  regard  to  the  size  of  retinal 
images,  of  diffustf^circles,  etc.,  which  are  made  upon  the  basis  of  the 


schematic  qj&Q*ive  results  which  approximate  very  closely  to  those 
found  for^Mv^eal  eye.  Hence,  for  practical  purposes  the  schematic 
eye  can  ^itnout  hesitation  be  made  the  basis  of  calculation. 


'  From  e/ifxeTpos,  in  due  measure,  and  ,  eye. 
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The  calculation  which  the  ophthalmic  practitioner  has  most  fre¬ 
quently  to  make  concerns  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  of  a  given  ob¬ 
ject.  To  do  this  the  size  of  the  object  and  its  distance  from  the  eye 
must  be  known.  We  find  the  retinal  image  of  an  object  by  drawing 


Fig.  206.— Reduced  (.Schematic)  Eye  of  Donders. 


from  the  terminal  points,  o  o±  (Fig.  206),  of  the  latter  the  principal 
rays  through  the  nodal  point,  &,  to  the  retina,  which  they  meet  in  b  and 
bv  Accordingly,  b  bx  is  the  retinal  image  of  the  object  o  ox.  The 
triangles  o  o1k  and  b  b1k  are  similar ;  hence,  bbx\  o  ox  =  b  k  :  ok  and 
7  7  __  o  o1  X  b  k 

- Vk — *  ^  we  ca^  s*ze  image  (P  ^i)  -#?  ^at  of  the 

object  ( o  ot)  0,  and  the  distance  of  the  latter  ( o  k)  fropAhe  eye  E,  then 

n  _  0  X  15  mm.  ' 

23  —  ^ - •  The  size  of  the  retinal  image  is  Therefore  directly 

proportional  to  the  size  of  the  object  and  ijfi^rsely  proportional  to 
the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  eye.  a  rod  1  metre  high 

placed  at  a  distance  of  15  metres  from^RW  eye  would  give  a  retinal 


image  whose  altitude  B  ■ 


1,000  m 


approximated  to  one  third  of  t" 

.  ,  .  1,000  m 

a  retinal  image  of 


=  1  mm.  This  rod,  if 

mm. 

;ance — i.  e.,  5  metres — would  give 

5  mm.  ,,  . . 

=  3  mm.,  or  three  times  as 


great  as  before.  This  s^^o?  calculation  is  often  applied  in  order  to 
discover  the  size  oi/7l  J^wseased  area  of  the  retina,  corresponding  to 
which  is  a  scotoma  i%»#ne  visual  field,  whose  size  can  be  determined  by 
examination.  T^pscotoma  is  then  regarded  as  the  object  for  which 
the  size  of  thermal  image  is  calculated. 


:ea 


{b)  Visual  Acuity . 

A^The  smaller  the  objects  that  an  eye  can  distinguish  or  the 
he  distance  at  which  it  can  distinguish  an  object  of  given  size* 
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the  greater  is  the  acuity  of  vision  that  it  possesses.  Suppose,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  eye  is  able  just  to  distinguish  the  object  a  h  (Fig.  207} 
at  the  distance  a  Jc.  Another,  better  eye  still  distinguishes  the  object- 
when  it  is  carried  twice  as  far  off,  to  the  distance  ax  Jc.  The  size  of 
the  retinal  image  a  is  in  this  case  reduced  to  half  of  that  in  the 
former  (a  /?) — that  is,  the  visual  acuity  of  the  second  eye  is  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  first.  Instead  of  carrying  the  object  a  b  twice  as 
far  off,  we  may  leave  it  at  the  same  spot  but  make  it  half  as  small 
(i a  bu).  In  this  case,  too,  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  would  be  re¬ 
duced  one  half.  In  either  case,  therefore,  a  retinal  image  of  the  same 
size  is  obtained,  and  that,  moreover,  because  the  angle  v  remains  the 
same.  This  angle  is  subtended  by  the  rays  which  pass  from  the  termi¬ 
nal  points  of  the  object  through  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye  to  the 
retina.  It  is  called  the  visual  angle  (angulus  visorius),  and  is  the  true 
measure  of  the  visual  acuity.  For  estimating  the  visual  acuity — i.  e.,, 
the  least  visual  angle — there  are  from  the  above  example  two  ways  open 
to  us,  both  of  which  are  made  use  of.  We  may  take  an  object  of  given 
size  and  carry  it  off  with  us  from  the  eye  until  the  farthest  point  at 
which  it  can  be  recognized  is  reached.  This,  for  instance,  is  done  when 
we  try  to  find  at  what  distance  an  eye  is  able  to  count  the  fingers  when 
extended.  The  second  way  consists  in  conducting  the  test  at  a  con¬ 
stant  distance,  objects  of  different  size  being  presented  to  the  eye  and 
the  attempt  being  made  to  find  the  minimum  size  which  the  object  can 


Fig.  207.— Behavior  op  the  Visual  Angle VygEN  Objects  vary  in  Size  and  Distance. 

have  and  still  be  recognizechN^Mrliis  method  is  employed  when  we  test 
the  visual. acuity  with  tegt 

What  objects  are  bls^adapted  for  testing  the  visual  acuity  ?  A 
single  dot,  the  distan^of  which  from  the  eye  is  altered,  is  unsuitable 
because  the  visibiljffjybf  a  dot  depends  less  upon  the  visual  angle  which 
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Fig.  208.— A  Let¬ 
ter  from  Snel¬ 
len’s  Test  Card. 


ter  of  the  setting  sun,  at  distances  at  which  the  church  spire  itself  was 
scarcely  distinguishable.  Hence  we  select  for  the  test  not  one  but  two 
points  (or  two  parallel  lines)  and  then  determine  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  eye  at  which  they  can  still  be  perceived  as  separate  objects. 

From  this  can  be  readily  calculated  the  minimum  vis¬ 
ual  angle,  which  for  a  normal  eye  amounts  to  about  1' 
(Yolkmann).  On  the  basis  of  this  determination  Snel¬ 
len  has  constructed  his  test  types.  These  consist  of 
letters  of  varying  size  arranged  in  rows.  Each  row 
contains  letters  of  the  same  size,  and  has  a  number 
inscribed  over  it.  This  number  gives  the  distances  in 
metres  at  which  the  separate  letters  of  the  row  appear 
to  a  normal  eye  under  a  visual  angle  of  5'.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  letter  F  (Fig.  208),  which  has  been  taken  from 
the  row  with  the  superscription  12,  subtends  an  angle  of  5'  when  placed 
at  a  distance  of  12  metres.  Like  all  the  other  letters  of  the  test  card,  it 
is  inscribed  within  a  square,  whose  sides  are  divided  by  partition  lines 
into  5  parts  each.  If,  therefore,  the  whole  square  appears  under  an 
angle  of  5'  when  placed  at  12  metres,  each  partial  square  is  seen  under 
an  angle  of  1'.  This  is  the  minimum  visual  angle  for  the  normal  eye, 
and  since  the  partial  squares  correspond  to  the  details  of  the  letter,  these 
details  consequently  will  still  be  made  out  by  a  normal  eye.  Hence  the 
numbers  standing  over  the  letters  give  the  distances  at  which  each 
entire  letter  appears  under  an  angle  of  5',  and  at  the  same  time  the 
distances  at  which  each  row  of  letters  can  be  made  out  if  the  visual 
acuity  is  normal.  If  the  distance  at  which  the  letter  can  be  seen  is 
greater  or  less  than  that  indicated,  the  visual  ac^^is  greater  or  less 
than  normal.  The  visual  acuity,  therefore,  n^l^be  expressed  by  the 
ratio  between  the  distance  d,  at  which  the  is  actually  recognized, 

and  the  distance!),  at  which  it  ought yfc^Nhe  recognized,  because  it 
then  subtends  an  angle  of  5' ;  thi^^Kr  distance  being  the  one 

inscribed  over  the  letter — i.  e.,  j)  (where  8  stands  for  sight — 

denoted  also  by  V  =  visus,  oi^ision).  Hence,  an  eye  that  sees  the 
letter  F  (Fig.  208)  at  12  mej^j  has  S  =  £§  =1.  Asa  general  thing, 
however,  we  make  the  under  examination  stand  always  at  the 

same  distance  from  — namely,  6  metres.  If  at  this  distance  he 

distinguishes  the  lcwejmost  row  which  has  6  written  over  it,  he  has 
8  =  £  =  1 ;  bi\t  for  instance,  he  distinguishes  only  the  uppermost 
letters,  Nlo.  =  tl  * 

We  deterffc^ne  the  visual  acuity  by  test  types  placed  at  a  distance  of 
6  metre^y^v  as  to  exclude  the  accommodation,  which  if  taken  into 

this  country  and  in  England  the  distances  are  generally  expressed  in  feet — 


=5 


0(),  or  ~  means  that  a  patient  at  20  feet  saw  the  line  marked  20. — D.] 
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account  would  complicate  the  examination.  So  much  the  more  should 
the  accommodation  be  brought  under  consideration  when  the  vision  is 
tested  for  near  points,  which  is  done  with  small  print,  namely,  with  the 
low  numbers  of  Jager’s  or  Snellen’s  test  types.  In  doing  this,  we  try 
to  determine  two  distinct  things — namely,  what  is  the  smallest-sized 
print  that  can  be  read,  and  what  is  the  least  and  the  greatest  distance 
at  which  it  is  legible.  From  the  minimum  distance  at  which  the 
print  can  be  seen  we  estimate  the  accommodation,  while  the  maximum 
distance  depends  upon  the  refraction  and  the  visual  power  of  the  eye. 
It  is  evident  from  Fig.  207  that,  the  farther  an  object  is  from  the  eye, 
the  smaller  is  its  retinal  image,  and  hence  the  greater  will  be  the  visual 
power  requisite  for  its  recognition.  Conversely,  the  retinal  images 
enlarge  as  the  object  is  approximated  to  the  eyes.  Hence,  the  smaller 
the  objects  are,  the  nearer  we  hold  them  to  the  eye.  Very  myopic 
eyes  often  have  defective  visual  acuity,  and  yet  pass  among  the  laity  as 
being  excellent,  because  they  can  distinguish  extremely  minute  objects. 
But  the  only  reason  for  this  is  that  myopes  are  able  to  hold  objects  ex¬ 
tremely  close.  Again,  persons  with  diminished  visual  acuity  like  to 
bring  objects  up  extremely  close,  so  as  to  get  quite  large  retinal  images 
from  them,  and  in  this  way  make  up  for  what  the  images  lack  in  dis¬ 
tinctness  or  the  retina  lacks  in  sensitiveness.  Such  persons  are  often 
wrongly  regarded  as  very  myopic. 

When  the  visual  acuity  has  become  so  reduced  that  the  largest  let¬ 
ters  of  Snellen’s  test  card  can  no  longer  be  recognized  at  6  metres,  the 
patient  must  go  up  nearer  to  it,  or  we  select,  instead  of  the  letters,  ob¬ 
jects  that  are  easier  to  distinguish— e.  g.,  the  outspread  — and  try 

to  find  at  what  distance  they  can  be  counted.  Whendrnter  visual  acuity 
is  still  worse,  nothing  can  be  distinguished  but  th^movements  of  the 
hand  before  the  eye.  When  even  this  is  no  lonapNme  case,  so  that  the 
■eye  simply  distinguishes  light  from  darknes@?$e  say  that  qualitative 
vision  is  lost  and  that  only  quantitative  vj^iSm^i.  e.,  mere  perception  of 
light  * — is  present. 

Kilchler,  in  1843,  and  Arlt,  in  1844,  we©khe  first  to  introduce  letters  of  dif¬ 
ferent  size  (measured  in  lines)  as  a  sta^jird  for  determining  the  visual  acuity. 
Ten  years  later  Jager  published  his  s^afejof  types,  which  soon  acquired  general  ac¬ 
ceptance,  and  which  even  at  thaju^fiirnlme  is  frequently  employed.  Practically 
these  are  very  useful,  since  they^^sent  a  great  number  of  successive  grades  in  the 
size  of  the  letters ;  the  objeotRif  that  they  are  not  arranged  upon  any  scientific  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  met  recentl)\b^the  issue  of  a  modified  set  of  them.  The  test  types 
most  extensively  empk>)@kare  those  of  Snellen.  Snellen  has  based  them  upon  the 


greatest  vb\al  acuity  that  there  is.  Most  eyes  in  young  persons  see  No.  6  at  a 


*  For  the  method  of  testing  this,  see  §  155. 
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greater  distance,  as  far  as  12  metres  or  even  farther,  so  that  they  may  possibly  have 
S  =  =  2,  or  more.  S  =  £  is  accordingly  to  be  looked  upon  simply  as  the  mini¬ 

mum  to  be  required  of  a  normal  eye ;  if  the  visual  acuity  sinks  below  this  mini¬ 
mum,  the  eye  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  perfectly  normal.  The  eyes  of  very 
aged  persons  are  an  exception,  as  such  people  even  without  any  disease  often  show  a 
visual  acuity  less  than  -g.  The  cause  of  this  lies  mainly  in  the  lessened  transpar¬ 
ency  of  the  refracting  media  at  an  advanced  age,  and  more  particularly  in  the  very 
dark-colored  nucleus  and  unequal  refractivity  of  the  lens. 

In  order  that,  persons  who  have  a  vision  S  >  g  may  not  have  to  go  beyond  a 
distance  of  6  metres,  Snellen’s  cards  are  provided  with  still  smaller  letters — namely, 
with  the  numbers  from  5  to  2.  These,  moreover,  can  be  used  for  those  cases  in 
which  the  physician  does  not  have  a  room  6  metres  in  length,  but  has  at  his  com¬ 
mand  one  of,  say,  only  5  or  4  metres.  For  persons  who  can  not  read,  there  are  cards 
with  figures  and  with  hooks. 

The  illumination  must  be  considered  in  making  the  tests  for  vision.  Artificial 
illumination  is  the  best  one  for  the  letter  card,  because  this  can  always  be  made  of 
the  same  strength,  while  the  illumination  produced  by  daylight  varies  according  to 
the  weather  and  the  hour  of  the  day.  On  a  dark  day  we  must  make  our  own  visual 
power  the  basis  of  estimation  in  determining  the  results  obtained  with  the  patient. 
If  a  physician,  who  with  good  illumination  has  S  =  g ,  sees  on  a  cloudy  day  only  g 
(f),  the  visual  acuity  of  the  patient  found  upon  the  same  day  must  also  be  increased 
by  one  half. 

The  visual  acuity  as  determined  by  Snellen’s  card  is  usually  given  without 
reducing  the  fractions  :  thus  we  write  S  =  -5%  or  S  =  {V,  not  S  =  or  This  is 
done  with  the  object  of  showing  by  the  fraction  in  what  way  the  visual  acuity  has 
been  obtained — i.  e.,  what  number  was  read  and  at  what  distance  this  was  done. 

To  know  the  absolute  visual  acuity  of  an  eye  we  must  test  it  in  a  condition  of 
emmetropic  refraction  and  with  the  accommodation  completely  relaxed.  For  the 
latter  purpose  the  eye  should  be  made  to  look  at  infinite  distance.  Since  this  can 
not  be  carried  out  in  practice,  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  hangingJSnellen’s  card  at  a 
distance  of  6  metres  from  the  patient  whom  we  are  examinfcqlx  The  rays  imping¬ 
ing  upon  the  eye  from  this  distance  subtend  such  a  smal^^i^le  that  for  practical 
purposes  they  may  be  regarded  as  parallel — i.  e.,  as  cmiChg  from  infinite  distance. 
If  the  eye  under  examination  is  not  emmetropic  buh>kias  an  error  of  refraction,  it 
must  first  be  corrected  by  glasses  up  to  the  poin^A-emmetropia  (E).  The  visual 
acuity,  which  an  ametropic  eye  shows  witho*djy^ses  is  its  relative  visual  acuity , 
and  furnishes  no  measure  whatever  of  the  aeneta^  usefulness  of  the  eye  for  vision. 

iL*. 


oo 


139.  Suppose  that  we  ho\y^n  open  book  at  a  distance  of  about  49 
centimetres  from  one  eAA9d  the  point  of  a  pencil  at  about  half  this 
distance  "between  th&l^oak  and  the  eye,  the  other  eye  in  the  meantime 
being  kept  closed.  \^e  can  soon  convince  ourselves  that  the  print  of 
the  book  and  tji^jnoint  of  the  pencil  are  never  seen  clearly  at  the  same 
time.  All  ttarisStfe  can  do  is  to  see  either  the  print  or  the  point  dis¬ 
tinctly,  and^vtakes  some  time  to  “  focus  ”  from  one  object  to  the  other, 
and  in^bi^g  this  a  change  is  felt  to  take  place  in  the  eye.  This  change 
is  the*  accommodation,  which  is  alternately  thrown  into  a  state  of  ten- 
SRjH'&Hjjl  relaxation,  by  which  means  the  optical  adjustment  of  the  eye 
is  altered. 
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Why  is  it  that,  when  we  have  our  gaze  fixed  upon  the  print,  we  do 
not  see  the  point  of  the  pencil  before  us  distinctly  ?  Because  we  see  it 
in  diffusion  circles.  What  does  this  mean  ?  If  the  eye  (Fig.  209)  is 


Fig.  209.— The  eye  being  focused  for  a  certain  distance,  2?,  rays  emanating  from  a  nearer  point, 
form  a  diffusion  circle  upon  the  retina. 


focused  for  the  rays  emanating  from  the  book,  B ,  they  are  united  upon 
the  retina  at  b.  The  rays  coming  from  the  point  of  the  pencil  (#), 
which  is  nearer,  have  a  greater  divergence,  and  hence  if  the  condition 
of  the  refracting  media  remains  the  same,  are  rendered  somewhat  less 
convergent  by  the  latter ;  they  would  therefore  unite  at  s — that  is,  be¬ 
hind  the  retina.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cone  which  they  form  has  its 
apex  truncated  by  the  retina.  The  section  thus  made,  which  represents 
the  image  upon  the  retina  of  the  point  s,  is  circular  because  the  base  of 
the  cone — namely,  the  pupil — is  circular ;  hence,  we  say  ±Aftt  the  point 
S  appears  upon  the  retina  under  the  guise  of  a  diffusK^cwcle.  Why 
vision  should  be  rendered  indistinct  by  the  diffusip^l^rcles  is  easy  to 
understand.  Suppose  that 
there  are  two  points  so  far 
distant  from  each  other  and 
from  the  eye  that  when  the 
latter  is  accurately  focused 
they  appear  as  two  separate 
punctate  images  upon  the 
retina  (Fig.  210  A) ;  the 
points  are  then  readily  rec 
ognized  as  two.  But 
consequence  of  the  eye 
ing  incorrectly  foe  for 
the  position  of  eiiffia^  point, 
a  diffusion  cifele^  formed  upon  the  retina,  the  two  circles,  provided  they 
are  but  a  effort  distance  from  each  other,  partly  overlap  (Fig.  210  B), 
and  the^tee  imagines  that  it  has  before  it  only  one  elongated  point.  A 
line  10  C),  when  seen  in  diffusion  circles,  does  not  look  distinct, 

bufagpears  broadened  and  hazy  ;  for  we  may  conceive  a  line  to  be  com- 


Fig.  210.— Diffusion  Circles. 
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posed  of  an  infinite  number  of  points  placed  side  by  side,  and  if  each 
one  of  these  is  seen  as  a  diffusion  circle,  and  the  circles  to  a  great 
extent  overlap  (D),  the  narrow  line  is  converted  into  a  broad  band  (E). 

Vision,  then,  is  always  in  diffusion  circles  when  the  eye  is  not  prop¬ 
erly  focused  for  the  object  of  fixation.  This  may  occur  not  only 
through  improper  accommodation,  as  in  the  example  selected,  but  also 
on  account  of  faulty  refraction,  such  as  myopia  or  hypermetropia.  All 
indistinct  vision  which  is  caused  by  an  anomaly  of  refraction  or  accom¬ 
modation  is  produced  by  diffusion  circles.  The  larger  the  diffusion 
circles  are,  the  more  indistinct  is  the  vision.  We  must  therefore  in¬ 
quire  upon  what  the  size  of  the  diffusion  circles  depends  : 

1.  The  diffusion  circles  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the  remoteness 
from  the  retina  of  the  focus  of  the  rays  emanating  from  the  object.  Sup¬ 
pose  (in  the  instance  above  adduced)  that  the  eye  is  focused  for  the  book, 
so  that  the  point  of  the  pencil  ($,  Fig.  211)  appears  in  diffusion  circles. 
If,  now,  a  second  object,  P,  is  brought  between  the  book  and  the  eye 
and  nearer  to  the  latter  than  S  is,  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  for  this 
object  will  vary  more  widely  even  than  in  the  case  of  8  from  the  con¬ 
dition  requisite  for  distinct  vision — that  is,  the  rays  will  intersect  still 
farther  behind  the  retina  at  y?,  and  the  diffusion  circle  will  be  corre¬ 
spondingly  larger.  We  may  therefore  say,  the  more  faulty  the  adjust¬ 
ment  the  more  remote  from  the  retina  is  the  point  of  union  of  the 


Fig.  211.— Varying  Size  op  the  Di] 
Reti; 


on  Circles  according  to  the  Distance  from  the 

^HE  FOCUS  OF  THE  RAYS. 


rays  ;  hence,  the  f 
section  of  this  cor 
size  of  this  inth^f^tion 


u*fthe^  from  the  apex  of  the  cone  of  rays  is  the  inter- 
the  retina,  and  consequently  the  greater  is  the 
-namely,  the  diffusion  circle. 

Anothei’Agtor  which  influences  the  size  of  the  diffusion  circle  is — 
2.  of  the  pupil.  The  pupil  forms  the  base  of  the  cone 

of  ray^^he  smaller  it  is  the  smaller  will  be  the  section  of  the  cone, 
supn^ing  the  distance  of  this  section  from  the  apex  to  remain  the 
siM^  ^If  the  pupil  (Fig.  212)  contracts  from  the  size  a  a  to  the  size  b  b, 
diffusion  circle  of  a  point  P  will  be  at  the  same  time  reduced  from 
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dx  at  to  bx.  When  one  of  two  equally  near-sighted  persons  sees  better  at 
a  distance  with  the  naked  eye  than  the  other  does,  it  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  former  has  narrower  pupils.  Short-sighted  persons  often 
believe  that  they  become  less  near-sighted  with  increasing  years  because 


they  see  better  at  a  distance ;  but  this  is  often  simply  due  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  their  pupils  diminish  in  size  with  age.  Far-sighted 
persons  who  are  compelled  to  read  close  to  them  without  convex  glasses 
try  to  get  as  brilliant  an  illumination  as  possible,  so  that  their  pupils 
may  become  very  greatly  contracted  and  thus  diminish  the  size  of  the 
dilfusion  circles.  The  same  object  is  secured  to  a  still  greater  extent 
by  placing  a  fine  stenopaeic  aperture  before  the  eye.  This  allows  only 
a  very  narrow  beam  of  rays  to  pass,  and  reduces  the  diffusion  circles  so 
greatly  that  they  no  longer  exert  a  disturbing  effect.  If  Ate  repeat  the 
experiment  made  above  of  attempting  to  look  simutyC^sly  at  the 
book  and  the  pencil  point,  and  while  we  are  doim  Sold  a  minute 
aperture  before  the  eye,  we  see  the  print  and  the  point  distinctly 

at  the  same  time.  By  means  of  a  stenopeic  ^d0irure  myopic  persons 
can  see  distinctly  at  a  distance  even  withmiL0ncave  glasses. 

The  pupil,  being  the  base  of  the  coneQf\i§ht,  determines  not  only 
the  size  but  also  the  shape  of  the  division  circle,  which  accurately 
mirrors  the  shape  of  the  pupil.  In  ifcjb  way  it  happens  that  persons 
with  irregular  pupils  (owing,  for(^ample,  to  posterior  synechias)  are 
very  well  able  themselves  to  pos^^e  these  irregularities  entoptically. 

In  making  the  above  exNhJpnent  with  the  pencil  and  book,  we  feel 
that  the  eye  is  called  upmiQb  make  an  active  effort  when  it  is  directed 
by  a  process  of  adjustnm^l  from  the  more  distant  book  to  the  less  dis¬ 
tant  pencil.  In  thejfipie  way,  although  not  quite  so  distinctly,  we  feel 
a  relaxation  of  thiQifort  when  adjustment  is  made  for  the  book  again. 
It  may  be  colluded  from  this  that  the  change  of  adjustment  from  a 
more  distarf^^a  less  distant  point  is  an  active  process — i.  e.,  a  muscu¬ 
lar  effort^VOn  the  other  hand,  the  relaxation  of  the  accommodation 
by  whf^Tytlte  eye  is  again  adjusted  for  a  greater  distance  consists  in  a 
rela^ption  of  the  contracted  muscle.  When  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest, 
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the  emmetropic  eye  is  adjusted  for  infinite  distance.  This  condition 
of  adjustment  we  find  existing  when  the  ciliary  muscle  is  completely 
relaxed  either,  naturally  from  paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  or 
artificially  from  the  use  of  atropine. 

The  mechanism  of  accommodation  was  determined  mainly  by  the 
investigations  of  Helmholtz.  It  depends  upon  the  elasticity  of  the 
lens,  owing  to  which  the  latter  always  tends  to  approximate  to  the 
shape  of  a  sphere.  In  the  living  eye  the  lens  is  inclosed  in  a  capsule 
which  is  attached  to  the  ciliary  body  by  the  fibers  of  the  zonula  of 


<8 


Fig.  213. — Schematic  Representation  op  the  Process  a^^commodation. 

The  relation  of  the  parts  when  the  accommodation  is  at  rest  i^Tlefomated  by  the  shaded  nor- 
tions,  and  the  relation  when  there  is  an  effort  of  accomcdlGalion  by  the*  black  line  The 
latter  shows  the  ciliary  processes  and  also  the  equator  ouXJjgns  pushed  toward  the  axis  of 
the  eye. .  Both  surfaces  of  the  lens  are  more  curved  anterior  sur&^  advanwd 

backward  br0ader’  aud  at  lts  PuPlllaiT  border  is  dj^H^ed  forward  ;  at  its  ciliary  border 

Zinn.  These  fibers  are  tightly  stretJw,  and  hence  exert  a  uniform 
traction  from  all  sides  upon  the  cample,  so  that. the  latter  and  the  lens 
as  well  are  flattened.  The  elasticity  of  the  latter  can  only  make  itself 
apparent  when  the  tension  oMl  fibers  of  the  zonula,  and  hence,  too, 
of  the  capsule  of  the  len^ (*|y&axed.  This  takes  place  most  completely 
after  division  of  the  fih^^of  the  zonula.  When  we  remove  the  lens 
from  the  eye  of  a  y/TTnS^erson,  we  see  it  assume  a  spherical  shape  im¬ 
mediately  upon  th^^rvision  of  its  connections.  The  same  thing  is 
observed  in  trat^J^fcic  luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  anterior  chamber. 
In  the  act  of^^ommodation,  the  relaxation  of  the  zonula  is  effected 
by  the  c^jhjfc^mtion  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  It  is  the  annular  layer  of 
fibers  o^^latter  (Muller’s  portion ;  see  Mu,  Fig.  71)  that  is  mainly 
of  a^(jfount  in  accomplishing  this.  When  this  fiber  layer  contracts,  it 
kj§^j^sYhe  size  of  the  circle  formed  by  the  ciliary  processes  by  approxi¬ 
mating  their  apices  to  the  border  of  the  lens  (shown  by  the  black  line 
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in  Fig.  213).  In  this  way  the  space  between  the  ciliary  body  and  lens, 
that  is  bridged  over  by  the  fibers  of  the  zonula,  is  contracted  and  the 
zonular  fibers  themselves  are  relaxed.  It  is  the  task  of  longitudinal 
fibers  of  the  ciliary  muscle  (Brucke’s  portion  ;  if,  Fig.  71)  to  re-enforce 
the  action  of  the  circular  fibers.  The  former  have  their  anterior,  fixed 
insertion  in  the  corneo- scleral  margin,  while  their  posterior  extremity 
loses  itself  in  the  movable  chorioid.  By  the  contraction  of  these  fibers 
the  flat  portion  of  the  ciliary  body  and  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the 
chorioid  are  drawn  forward,  and  thus  the  relaxation  of  the  fibers  of  the 
zonula  which  lie  upon  the  surface  of  these  structures  is  facilitated; 
but  the  main  part  of  the  work  of  accommodation  always  falls  upon  the 
annular  fibers  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  for  which  reason  we  find  these 
fibers  particularly  well  developed  in  eyes  which  have  to  accommodate  a 
good  deal — e.  g.,  those  of  hypermetrojoes  (see  Fig.  225). 

By  the  relaxation  of  the  zonula  the  tension  of  the  lens  capsule  is 
diminished,  so  that  the  lens  is  enabled  in  conformity  with  its  elasticity 
to  assume  a  more  curved  shape.  At  the  same  time  there  is  necessarily 
jiroduced  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the 
lens.  The  equator  of  the  lens,  accordingly,  recedes  inward  toward  the 
axis  of  the  eye,  and  is  thus  kept  from  coming  into  contact  with  the 
ciliary  processes  as  they  advance. 

The  increase  in  curvature  affects  both  the  anterior  ancl  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  lens,  but  the  former  to  a  much  higher  degree  (Fig.  213). 
The  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  does  not  change  its  place  in  the  fossa 
patelliformis  of  the  vitreous,  the  increase  in  thickness  of  Hie  lens  being 
affected  simply  by  the  advance  of  its  anterior  sur^&i  Hence,  the 
anterior  chamber  becomes  correspondingly  shallowe^M  the  periphery 
alone  is  there  a  deepening  of  the  chamber,  ina^mjreh  as  here  the  iris 
recedes  a  little.  The  sphincter  pupillae  an^dQjr  vision  is  performed 
with  both  eyes,  the  two  internal  recti  alsOj^Sbfact  in  conjunction  with 
the  ciliary  muscle.  The  act  of  accommodation,  accordingly,  is  regu¬ 
larly  accompanied  by  a  contraction  ^tBe  pupils  and  a  movement  of 
convergence. 

140.  Measurement  of  the  Accomodation.— In  order  to  measure  the 
magnitude  of  accommodationJ©fcnust  determine  two  points.  One  of 
these  is  the  point  for  whi^Vjwfe  eye  is  focused  when  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  completely  relaxftcl^fhr  point*  or  punctum  remotum  ;  R ).  The 
second  is  the  neares\pjbint  which  the  eye  can  see  with  distinctness 
when  exerting  itsG&ptire  accommodation  ( near  point ,  or  punctum 
proximum ;  P).£^ 

*  The  receives  its  name  because  of  the  fact  that  for  the  emmetropic 

and  myopice^  it  is  the  farthest  point  at  which  the  eye  can  see  distinctly.  This 
definitioHAioweYer,  is  not  applicable  in  hypermetropia,  in  which  the  far  point  lies 
i*eye  and  recedes  from  the  latter  as  the  accommodation  is  put  on  the 
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In  the  emmetropic  eye,  with  which  alone  we  shall  for  the  present 
concern  ourselves,  R  lies  at  an  infinite  distance,  since  the  emmetropic 
eye  when  in  the  state  of  rest  is  focused  for  parallel  rays.  Such  an  eye* 
accordingly,  can  see  the  letters  of  Snellen’s  card  distinctly  when  the 
latter  is  hung  up  at  a  distance  of  6  metres,  which  in  practice  is  re¬ 
garded  as  infinitely  great. 

When  the  position  of  R  is  the  same  for  all  emmetropic  eyes,  that 
of  P  varies  greatly.  It  is  determined  by  bringing  fine  print  closer  and 
closer  to  the  eye  until  the  limit  of  legibility  has  been  reached.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  example,  this  occurs  at  10  centimetres  (P  =  10  centimetres). 
The  space  lying  between  R  and  P — i.  e.,  in  the  example  selected  the 
space  between  oo  and  10  centimetres — is  called  the  region  of  accommo¬ 
dation.  But  the  extent  of  this  region  affords  no  measure  for  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  accommodation  ;  this,  in  fact,  being  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  increase  of  refractive  power  which  the  eye  undergoes  in 
passing  from  the  state  in  wThich  the  accommodation  is  at  rest  (P).  to 
the  state  in  which  the  utmost  effort  of  accommodation  is  made  (P). 
The  amount  of  increase  of  refractive  power  is  called  amplitude  of  ac¬ 
commodation  ( A ),  and  is  accordingly  the  difference  between  the  re¬ 
fractive  power  of  the  eye  when  the  accommodation  is  exerted  to  its 
utmost  and  when  it  is  at  rest — i.  e.,  A  —  P  —  R.  For  R  and  P  in  this 
equation  should  be  substituted,  not  their  linear  values,  but  the  corre¬ 
sponding  number  of  dioptries ;  these  being,  in  fact,  our  measure  of  the 
refracting  power. 

The  method  of  determining  the  amplitude  of  accomm&Cj^i^i  requires  some 
explanation  which  is  best  given  by  concrete  examples.  L^fus  assume  the  three 
following  cases  represented  graphically  in  Fig.  214;  INfVn  emmetrope  twenty 
years  of  age,  whose  far  point  lies  at  an  infinite  distanpk&nd  near  point  at  10  centi¬ 
metres  from  the  eye  ;  2.  An  emmetrope  thirty-sev^^ars  of  age,  whose  R  =  oo  and 
P—  20  centimetres ;  and  lastly,  3.  A  myope>ra$r  years  of  age,  whose  R  =  10 
centimetres  and  P  =  5  centimetres.  The  jeg^n/faccommodation— i.  e.,  the  space 
lying  between  R  and  P—  is  of  a  very  diffe&tot  extent  in  these  three  cases.  In  cases 
one  and  two  it  is  infinitely  large,  since  ^xtends  to  an  infinite  distance,  while  in 
case  three  it  amounts  to  only  5  cent  nitres.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to  reckon  the 
work  done  in  accommodation  by  frimj?xtent  of  the  region  of  accommodation,  we 
would  arrive  at  the  erroneous  vtoWflat,  with  regard  to  the  former  as  well  as  the 
latter,  there  is  an  enormous  &^£mice  between  the  first  two  cases  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  third  case  upomthe^pkr. 

But,  as  a  matter  oiQfaJt,  the  case  is  quite  different,  as  can  be  gathered  from 
the  experimental  tesLpf  tne  accommodation  adduced  above.  Suppose  that  while 
we  close  one  eye  w4^3d  before  the  other  a  book  at  a  distance  of  20  centimetres, 
and  a  pencil  pojdQ^idway  between  the  book  and  the  eye — i.  e.,  at  a  distance  of  10 
centimetre^foKNthe  latter.  We  then  first  look  out  into  space  over  the  book,  so 
that  the  ^^^modation  is  completely  relaxed,  and  then  fix  our  gaze,  upon  the 
print  oLtnNoook.  In  so  doing,  we  have  a  sense  of  accommodative  effort  in  the 
eye.  ^Anow  turn  our  glance  from  the  book  to  the  pencil  point,  and  endeavor  to 
see  t^Jmter  distinctly.  If  this  is  possible  at  all,  it  costs  us  a  very  considerable 
mr&ft  which  will  tax  the  energies  of  most ’persons  more  than  does  the  effort  re- 


quired  to  adjust  the  eye  from  infinite  distance  to  the  book.  Hence,  the  act  of 
changing  the  accommodation  from  20  centimetres  to  10  centimetres  costs  us  at 
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Fig.  214.— Region  of  Accommodation. 

1,  In  an  emmetrope  of  twenty  years  ;  2,  an  emmetrope  of  thirty-seven  years  ;  3,  a  myope  of 

twenty  years. 

least  as  much  effort  as  the  change  from  infinity  to  20  centimetres.  From  this  it  is 
clear  that  we  are  not  justified  in  taking  the  linear  distance  between  the  points  of 
fixation  as  a  measure  of  the  accommodative  effort,  and  that,  therefore,  the  region 
of  accommodation  can  not  serve  as  an  expression  of  the  work  dqp^Xin  accommo¬ 
dation.  . . A?  .. .  . 

We  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  amount  of  accommodation^  at  is  called  into 
play  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  increase  produced  refractivity  of  the 

eye  by  the  accommodation.  This  increase  of  refractiviW^effected  by  an  increase 
in  the  curvature  of  the  lens,  a  thing  which  we  can  al^S^fbeive  of  as  accomplished 


Fig.  215.- 
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not  determine  the  refractive  power  of  this  supplementary  lens  directly,  but  we  can 
determine  what  glass  placed  before  the  cornea  of  the  eye  would  produce  the  same 
increase  of  refractive  power  as  would  such  a  supplementary  lens,  conceived  to  exist 
in  the  eye.  What  proceeding  to  adopt  in  doing  this  may  be  shown  by  case  one  of 
those  assumed  above  (Fig.  214).  In  this,  when  the  accommodation  is  making  its 
utmost  effort,  the  refractivity  of  the  eye  is  increased  by  the  supplementary  lens  to 
such  an  extent  that  rays  emanating  from  P — that  is,  from  a  distance  of  10  centi¬ 
metres  from  the  eye— are  united  upon  the  retina  (Fig.  215).  We  now  paralyze  the 
accommodation  in  this  eye  with  atropine,  so  that  the  eye  remains  steadily  focused 
for  infinite  distance,  and  try  to  find  the  convex  glass  with  which  the  eye  is  enabled 
to  see  the  point,  P \  distinctly.  We  find  that  for  this  purpose  a  glass,  A,  of  a  focal 
distance  of  10  centimetres  =  one  of  10  D  is  necessary  (Fig.  216).  If  this  glass  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  eye— i.  e.,  10  centimetres  behind  the  point  P—  the  latter  will 
lie  just  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  glass.*  The  rays  (ppf  Fig.  216)  emanating 


from  P  are  hence  made  parallel  by  the  glass,  and  being  so^a^PHUted  by  the  non 
accommodating  eye  upon  its  retina.  The  lens  L.  t.hprp.fnr  M 


is  the  same  work  as 
7  crystalline  lens,  z\ 


accommodating  eye  upon  its  retina.  The  lens  L,  therefor] 
the  natural  accommodation  (represented  by  the  suppler 

and  can  accordingly  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  tljeSlatter.  Accommodation 
measured  m  this  way  we  call  amplitude  [or  of  accommodation.  This, 

therefore,  would  be  in  the  first  case  A  =  10  ZWV  the  second  case  (Fig.  214  2) 
as  may  be  shown  in  the  same  way,  A  =  5  fh^ce,  in  the  emmetropic  eye,  A  is 
expressed  by  the  lens  whose  focal  distance  eV^s  the  distance  of  the  near  point 
from  the  eye  ;  or  A  =  P,  when  P  is  exprfi&^d  in  dioptries. 

What  relation  does  A  bear  in  the  tlfi*  case  (Fig.  214,  3)  f  Here  P  is  situated 
at  5  centimetres,  and  hence  P=20jgf  But  this  value  can  not  be  regarded  as  the 
expression  of  the  work  done  inJ0nmmodation,  since  the  eye  in  question  being 
short-sighted,  is,  even  when  tbe^oefumodation  is  at  rest,  adjusted  for  a  distance 
less  than  infinity— i.  e.,  for  flS^ntimetres.  This  eye,  when  its  accommodation  is  at 
rest,  acts  like  a  non-accdw4$ating  emmetropic  eye  before  which  has  been  placed 
a  lens  of  -t-  10  D  (Fig\^l^,  for  this  eye,  therefore,  we  can  say  P  =  10  D.  But, 
when  making  its  utrW  accommodative  effort,  this  eye  acts  like  a  non-accommoda- 
tive  emmetropic  ej^^Tore  which  has  been  placed  a  glass  of  +  20  D.  Obviously, 
in  order  to  det^4y)ie  the  work  done  in  accommodation— i.  e.,  the  increase  in  re- 
fractivity  i^^^srng  from  P  to  P  we  must  subtract  from  the  value  corresponding 

*  Properly,  if  we  take  into  account  the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the  eye,  we 
Sh(^JjVe  t0  choose  a  lens  of  shorter  focal  distance— e.  g„  if  the  distance  be- 
tovea^Jhe  lens  and  the  nodal  point  of  the  eye  amounts  to  1  centimetre,  one  of  9 
'tfeStimetres. 
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to  P  the  value  of  R,  or  A  =  20  D  —  10  D  =  10  D.  Hence,  we  may  enunciate  the 
following  formula  as  representing  the  general  law: 

A  =  P—  R, 

in  which  P  and  R  are  expressed  in  dioptries.  This  formula  holds  good  for  all 
conditions  of  the  refraction.  For  the  emmetropic  eye  it  is  simplified  by  the  fact 
that  the  latter,  when  the  accommodation  is  at  rest,  is  adjusted  for  infinite  distance, 
so  that  R  —  0  D,  and  consequently  A  =  P,  as  we  found  above. 

Let  us  take  another  survey  of  the  three  cases,  and  compare  the  region  of  accom¬ 
modation  with  the  range  of  accommodation.  We  find  that  the  former  is  infinitely 
large  in  the  first  two  cases,  and  only  5  centimetres  in  the  third  case.  Now,  A  in 
the  first  case  is  10  D ,  in  the  second  only  half  as  great — i.  e.,  5  D — and  in  the  third 
case  again  is  as  great  as  in  the  first.  Accordingly,  from  the  range  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  we  get  an  entirely  different  and  in  fact  a  more  correct  conception  of  the  work 
done  in  the  accommodative  act  than  we  do  from  the  region  of  accommodation. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  different  portions  of  the  region  of  accommodation 
represent  entirely  different  values.  It  takes  as  much  accommodative  effort  to 
bring  the  accommodation  from  10  centimetres  to  5  centimetres  (case  three)  as  to 
accommodate  from  infinity  to  10  centimetres  (case  one) ;  the  value  in  both  cases 
being  10  D.  This  fact  is  in  harmony  with  the .  sensations  that  we  experience  in 
our  eyes  when,  in  the  experiment  previously  adduced,  we  look  successively  at 
infinite  distance,  at  the  book,  and  finally  at  the  pencil  point.  Displacement  of  the 
accommodation  through  1  centimetre  of  the  region  of  accommodation  is  significant 
of  an  effort  which  is  the  greater,  the  nearer  this  centimetre  is  situated  to  the  eye. 

The  region  of  accommodation,  however,  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  availability 
of  accommodation.  In  case  one  the  region  of  accommodation  is  so  situated  that 
the  eye  sees  clearly  at  all  distances  which  can  be  considered  to  exist  in  practical 
life.  But  in  case  three  the  region  of  accommodation  lies  so  close  to  the  eye  that 
practically  it  has  no  value  whatever;  this  eye  would  be  no  worse  off  without  accom¬ 
modation.  (This,  of  course,  holds  good  only  upon  the  supposition  that  correcting 
glasses  are  not  worn,  as  by  these  the  location  of  the  region  of  £$fc«nmodation  is 
shifted.) 

Practical  Determination  of  R  and  P. — Since  the  reflation  of  the  eye  as 
commonly  determined,  is  its  ref  inactivity  when  the  accomCrMation  is  at  rest — i.  e., 
when  the  eye  is  focused  for  the  far  point — the  detern^wrayon  of  the  refraction  and 
of  the  far  point  are  synonymous  ;  if  the  latter  hasj^SSgot  at,  the  refraction  is  de¬ 
termined  as  well.  Emmetropia  is  present  wh^nj^tfes  at  infinity.  How  do  we 
ascertain  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not  ?  Erimttfily  by  the  fact  that  such  an  eye 
can  read  No.  6  of  Snellen’s  test  types  at  6 /flares  (a  distance  which  is  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  infinity).  In  this  case  th^coirmtion  in  which  R  is  nearer  than  infin¬ 
ity  (myopia)  is  excluded  by  the  test,  b^CS^e  then  No.  6  could  not  be  seen  distinctly 
enough  to  be  read.  On  the  other  ImJS  hypermetro pia  is  not  excluded,  since  this 
can  be  so  far  corrected  by  an  eiftiSCcf  accommodation  that  the  eye  is  focused  for 
infinite  distance.  But  in  this/Sw^To.  6  would  also  be  seen  distinctly  with  convex 
glasses — a  thing  which  wo^ldyrot  be  possible  for  an  emmetropic  eye  (see  §  145). 
Hence,  we  must  say  :  Emmetfopia  is  present — i.  e.,  R  =  oo  — when  Snellen’s  No.  6  is 
read  at  a  distance  of  tyM&ves  with  the  naked  eye,  but  not  with  the  weakest  convex 
glass.  /JC' 

P  is  deterirri^tQNby  the  lowest  numbers  of  the  reading  tests,  but  the  rod  optom¬ 
eter  may  als^^$fii ployed.  This  latter  consists  of  fine  threads  which  are  stretched 
in  a  metal  frame,  and  which  are  brought  closer  and  closer  to  the  eye  until  they 
cease  Rujjwar  perfectly  distinct. 

MTrc^Phas  receded  to  such  a  distance  from  the  eye  that  small  objects  like 
fineroSjint  or  the  threads  of  the  rod  optometer  appear  under  too  minute  an  angle, 
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and  hence  can  not  be  seen  distinctly  at  all,  the  following  expedient  is  adopted :  We 
place  before  the  eye  a  convex  glass — e.  g.,  one  of  6  Z),  by  which  near  vision  is  ren¬ 
dered  distinct — and  then  determine  the  near  point.  This  is  found  to  be,  say,  16 

centimetres.  The  refraction  cor¬ 
responding  to  this  distance  is  6.5 
Z>,  from  which,  in  order  to  learn 
the  actual  near  point,  we  must 
subtract  the  6  D  supplied  by  the 
lens.  Thus  P  =  6.5  D  —  6  D  = 
0.5  D  =  200  centimetres. 

Relative  Accommodation. — 
In  the  course  of  our  considerations 
in  regard  to  the  accommodation 
hitherto,  we  have  started  from  the 
assumption  that  vision  is  per¬ 
formed  with  only  one  eye.  When 
the  two  eyes  are  employed  simul¬ 
taneously  the  convergence  as  well 
as  the  accommodation  must  be 
taken  into  account.  These  two 
functions  go  hand  in  hand.  When 
our  gaze  is  fixed  upon  the  distance, 
A  =  oo ,  and  the  visual  axes  .are 
parallel — i.  e.,  the  convergence,  too,, 
is  in  a  state  of  rest.  When  we 
look  at  a  near  point — e.  g.,  one 
situated  at  a  distance  of  20  centi¬ 
metres — we  are  compelled  both  to> 
accommodate  and  to  converge  for 
this  distance.  ^T^ce,  through  con¬ 
stant  practitf^n  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  is  oflflftid  between  accommo- 
dationQhaa  convergence,  so  that 
given  accommodation  the 
Sponding  effort  of  conver¬ 
ge  is  always  made,  and  vice 
'versa. 

This  connection,  however,  is 
not  one  that  is  rigid  and  insus¬ 
ceptible  of  change.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  have  the  ability  of  eman¬ 
cipating  ourselves  from  it  within 
certain  limits — that  is,  while  in 
the  act  of  converging  for  a  certain 
distance,  of  making  a  little  more 
or  a  little  less  accommodation  than 
corresponds  to  this  distance.  A 
man  is  made  to  fix  his  gaze  upon 
fine  print  at  a  distance  of  33  centi¬ 
metres.  N^^^suppose  that  the  subject  is  emmetropic  and  thus  has  his  far  point 
(P)  at  i*jYnity,  while  P  is  situated  at  10  centimetres,  which  corresponds  to  a  range 
of  aS^miiodation  ( A )  of  10  D  (Fig.  217).  Of  this  range  of  accommodation  3  D 
( jNL -k33  =  3)  will  be  employed  in  making  convergence  for  33  centimetres  (=  3  me- 


Fig.  217.— SCHEMAfljjl^lEPRESENTATION  OF  RELATIVE 
♦  ^Xcommodation. 
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tre  angles,  see  page  593).  Now,  a  concave  glass  of  1  D  is  placed  before  each  eye. 
The  subject  will  for  the  first  moment  have  obscuration  of  vision,  but  will  soon  see 
distinctly.  He  has  compensated  for  the  diminution  of  the  refractive  power  of  his 
eye, caused  by  the  —  ID  glass,  by  exerting  1  D  more  of  his  accommodation.  But 
the  convergence  meanwhile  remains  unchanged — i.  e.,  it  is  still  adjusted  for  33 
centimetres.  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  when,  instead  of  —  1  D,  a  glass  of 
+  1  D  is  placed  before  the  eye.  The  refractive  power  of  the  eye  is  made  too  great 
by  the  convex  glass,  and  this  is  neutralized  by  the  eye’s  relaxing  its  accommodation 
through  1  D.  In  this  way  we  can  bring  stronger  and  stronger  convex  and  concave 
glasses  successively  before  the  eye  until  finally  we  come  to  those  with  which  dis¬ 
tinct  vision  is  no  longer  possible.  We  thus  find  the  limits  within  which  the  accom¬ 
modation  may  be  augmented  or  relaxed,  the  convergence  remaining  the  same 
{relative  accommodation). 

In  the  example  selected,  suppose  that  the  subject  is  able  to  see  distinctly  at  a 
distance  of  33  centimetres  with  a  convex  glass  of  2  D.  This  corresponds  to  a 
relaxation  of  his  accommodation  from  3  D  to  1  D — that  is,  his  relative  far  point,  Ru 
lies  at  a  distance  equivalent  to  1  D,  or  1  metre,  from  the  eye.  Suppose  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  subject  with  the  same  degree  of  convergence  overcomes  concave 
glasses  of  3  Z>,  a  thing  which  is  effected  by  an  augmentation  of  the  accommodation 
from  3  to  6  D,  his  relative  near  point,  Pi,  then  is  at  a  distance  equivalent  to  6  D 
=  17  centimetres.  The  relative  range  of  accommodation  Ax  =Pl—Rx  =  6  D  —  1  D 
=  5  D.  This  is  the  relative  range  of  accommodation  for  a  convergence  of  33  centi¬ 
metres  ;  for  a  different  convergence  the  relative  near  point,  far  point,  and  range 
would  be  different  still.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  only  one  absolute  far  point, 
near  point,  and  range  of  accommodation. 

The  region  of  relative  accommodation  is  divided  by  the  point  upon  which  con¬ 
vergence  is  made  into  two  segments.  One  lies  upon  the  proximal  side  of  the  point  of 
fixation,  and  thus  in  the  example  selected  extends  from  3  to  6  D.  It  represents  the 
amount  of  accommodation  which,  if  necessary,  one  can  still  press  into  service  while 
keeping  the  convergence  the  same — i.  e.,  it  represents  the  amount  aN^ommodation 
which  one  may  be  said  to  have  in  reserve.'  It  is  hence  denoted  ^Sju^positive  por¬ 
tion  (  +  ,  Fig.  217)  of  the  relative  range  of  accommodation.  T^^ther  segment  lies 
on  the  distal  side  of  the  point  of  fixation,  and  in  our  cas^T%^Vends  from  3  to  1  D. 
It  is  that  part  of  the  relative  accommodation  which  tf@\Weady  been  employed 
in  maintaining  the  given  degree  of  convergence — i.  its  negative  portion  (— , 

Fig.  217).  Hence,  with  a  convergence  of  33  centfrfiArA  the  positive  portion  of  the 
relative  accommodation  amounts  to  3  P,  theme|j£kAe  portion  only  to  2  D.  Upon 
the  relation  of  the  two  segments  to  one  anomer  depends  the  ability  of  the  eye  to 
work  continuously  and  without  exhaustioQHnle  keeping  up  the  necessary  con¬ 
vergence  and  accommodation.  A  man/pteible  to  make  frequent  successive  repeti¬ 
tions  of  a  bodily  effort  only  when  ttfns^mfort  does  not  lie  near  the  limits  of  his 
working  capacity.  If,  for  exanrol^p^has  to  set  in  motion  the  wheel  of  some 
machine  which  moves  with  sucJ^^Siculty  that  he  is  able  to  make  it  revolve  only  by 
the  exertion  of  his  whole  sfcFeng$h,  he  will  possibly  be  able  to  do  this  two  or  three 
times  in  succession,  but  ta^/will  become  exhausted.  If  a  laborer  is  to  keep  the 
wheel  in  motion  for  %n^jmir,  each  revolution  of  it  must  not  take  more  than  a  mod¬ 
erate  portion  of  his^&^re  strength,  so  that  another  portion  of  his  strength  shall 
remain  in  reserve^-^Ufis  fact  also  holds  good  for  the  eyes.  It  is  impossible  to  use 
them  continq^jQ^xcept  for  a  distance  at  which  the  positive  portion  of  the  accom¬ 
modation  isN^^ast  as  great  as  the  negative  portion,  otherwise  exhaustion  rapidly 
supervene^  ^ 

t^hpL ptjie  gaze  is  fixed  upon  infinite  distance,  the  negative  portion  of  A  x  is 
«eqiml  tNzero,  since  then  the  accommodation  is  completely  relaxed.  All  the  relative 
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accommodation  therefore  is  positive,  and  accordingly  exhaustion  of  the  eyes  is 
impossible.  Thus,  no  one  will  complain  that  his  eyes  get  tired  from  walking.*  For 
a  convergence  of  33  centimetres,  it  has  been  shown  above  that  the  positive  portion 
of  the  relative  accommodation  (Ai)  is  half  as  large  again  as  the  negative  portion, 
for  which  reason  work  can  be  carried  on  continuously  at  this  distance  without 
exhaustion.  When  fixation  is  made  upon  an  object  situated  at  the  absolute  near 
point  of  the  eye,  the  entire  relative  accommodation  (Ai)  is  negative.  A  positive  or 
reserve  portion  of  accommodation  does  not  exist  in  this  case,  since  the  whole  abso¬ 
lute  accommodation  (A)  has  been  already  used  up.  Hence,  we  can  have  distinct 
vision  at  our  near  point  for  only  a  moment  or  two  at  a  time.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  follows  that  work  is  more  exhausting  for  the  eyes  the  nearer  it  has  to  be 
brought  to  them. 


Changes  of  the  Accommodation  with  Age. 


141.  The  accommodation  diminishes  with  age,  and  this  diminu¬ 
tion  is  manifested  by  a  continuous  recession  of  the  near  point.  The 
diminution  in  the  accommodation  can  not  be  referred  to  the  decrease 
in  the  power  of  the  muscles  in  general  and  the  ciliary  muscle  in  par¬ 
ticular  occurring  in  old  age,  for  it  begins  in  youth,  and  probably  even 
in  childhood — that  is,  at  the  time  when  the  muscles  are  still  gaining  in 
strength.  In  fact,  the  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  accommodation 
lies  in  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lens.  This,  again,, 
stands  in  causal  connection  with  the  condensation  of  the  lens  due  to 
loss  of  water  and  leading  to  a  process  of  sclerosis  that  begins  in  the 
center  of  the  lens  (formation  of  a  nucleus).  The  harder  the  lens  be¬ 
comes  in  virtue  of  this  process  the  more  its  elasticitAis  impaired,  so 
that  even  after  relaxation  of  the  zonula  it  becomes  d  less  able  to 

change  its  shape.  Jd 

The  state  of  the  accommodation  at  d iff ermi*  ages  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (Fig.  218)  taken  frc«G)onders.  The  line  r  r 
shows  the  position  of  the  far  point,  theJL^Tp  that  of  the  near  point, 
for  all  ages  from  ten  to  eighty ;  the  di^a^b^between  the  two  lines  gives 
the  range  of -accommodation  in  diopfees  at  the  different  ages.  The  far 
point  remains  pretty  nearly  consfent  during  the  whole  life — i.  e.,  at 
infinite  distance ;  but  the  negr^oint  continually  recedes,  so  that  the 
line  p  p  forms  a  curve  whickQ^stantly  approaches  the  line  for  the  far 
point,  until  finally  it  with  it.  When  this  occurs  the  range  of 

accommodation  is  e&nQjto  zero,  and  the  lens  no  longer  changes  its 
shape. 

The  diminuiiq$Kin  the  range  of  accommodation  does  not  begin  to 
be  troublesomqQ^Wnl  the  near  point  has  receded  so  far  from  the  eye 
that  the  fiBDfkmds  of  work  become  difficult  or  impossible  to  do.  This 

^ - 


*mjia 


at  is,  no  one  that  is  free  from  refractive  or  muscular  errors.  Very  trouble- 


soni^P^njnopia  may  be  produced  by  looking  at  distant  objects,  when  there  are  astig¬ 
matism  and  muscular  anomalies,  particularly  hyperphoria  and  esophoria.— D.] 
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condition  is  known  as  presbyopia*  Since  the  diminution  in  the  ac¬ 
commodation  takes  place  with  perfect  uniformity  from  youth  to  age, 
and  not  by  sudden  advances,  the  point  of  time  when  presbyopia  sets 
in  must  be  established  arbitrarily.  Donders  has  assumed  this  time 
to  be  that  at  which  the  near  point  recedes  beyond  22  centimetres 
(A  =  4.5  D),  an  event  which  usually  happens  about  the  fortieth  year  of 
life.  After  this  time  it  is  hard  work  to  read  fine  print,  and  hence  glasses 
are  desired. 

Presbyopia  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  physiological  process  which  every 
eye  undergoes.  Persons  who  are  presbyopic  push  the  book  farther 
away  from  them,  like  to  avoid  fine  print,  and  overlook  the  footnotes. 
Reading  at  night  gives  them  special  trouble,  because  the  pupils  dilate 


Age. 


<& 


owing  to  the  enfeebled  illuminate,  and  hence  the  diffusion  circles  are 
larger.  They  then  try  the^fiklrent  of  bringing  the  light  between  the 
book  and  their  eyes,  so  make  their  pupils  contract  by  having  a 

large  amount  of  light  fadlpupon  them.  In  the  subsequent  progress  of 
presbyopia  reading  fine  work  at  last  becomes  absolutely  impossible 
without  glasse  tn,  however,  or  exhaustion  does  not  occur,  as  it 


does  in  hypo^ 
error  of  ref^ 


Jr6pes.  When  an  eye  is  not  emmetropic,  but  has  an 
>n,  this  error  shifts  the  range  of  accommodation,  and 


hence  also  rke  time  when  presbyopia  begins.  Reference  in  regard  to 


*  From  irpeafivs,  old  man,  and  sight. 
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this  point  must  be  made  to  the  chapters  upon  myopia  and  hyper- 
metropia. 

Presbyopia  requires  the  use  of  convex  glasses  for  near  work.  The 
glass  must  be  strong  enough  to  make  the  near  point  come  into  the  place 
which  appears  demanded  by  the  work  in  question.  The  situation  of 
this  depends  primarily  upon  the  nature  of  the  work ;  the  finer  this  is, 
the  closer  must  the  near  point,  be  approximated.  But  in  addition  to 
this  the  visual  acuity  must  be  taken  into  account.  If  the  latter  is 
defective,  objects  must  be  brought  nearer,  so  as  to  make  up  in  size 
what  the  retinal  image  lacks  in  distinctness. 

From  the  reasons  set  forth  above  it  follows  that  it  will  not  do  simply  to  pre- 
•scribe  for  each  separate  age  the  convex  glass  that  ought  to  be  ordered.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  must  proceed  according  to  the  individual  requirements  of  each  case  by 
itself,  and  determine  the  glass  for  it  specially.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  sixty  years  old,  and  that  his  .near  point  is  one  metre  from  the  eye  (A  =  1  D). 
The  man  is  a  cabinet  maker,  and  in  doing  his  work,  which  he  carries  on  at  arm’s- 
length — i.  e.,  at  about  50  centimetres — no  longer  sees  distinctly.  His  near  point, 
therefore,  must  be  brought  up  to  50  centimetres  (=  2  D).  As  he  himself  can  fur¬ 
nish  1  D ,  it  suffices  to  give  him  a  1  +  D  glass  (or,  better  still,  1.5  Z),  so  that  he  may 
mot  have  to  work  at  his  near  point,  but  may  have  some  accommodation  in  reserve). 
Perhaps  the  same  man  also  wishes  a  glass  to  read  with  in  the  evening  when  his  work 
is  done.  For  this  purpose  we  must  bring  his  near  point  up  to  at  least  30  centi¬ 
metres  (3.5  D),  so  that  he  can  read  ordinary  print  with  ease,  and  we  would  therefore 
recommend  J  im  a  glass  of  +  2.5  D  or  +  3  D. 

Many  erroneous  views,  which  we  must  oppose,  are  prevalent  among  the  laity 
with  respect  to  the  wearing  of  glasses  in  advanced  life.  Some  consider  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  begin  wearing  glasses  as  late  as  possible,  and  thias^m  the  fear  that 
when  once  they  begin  they  will  have  to  keep  on  using  stroi^^awd  stronger  ones. 
But  as  far  as  this  is  concerned  they  gain  nothing,  whether ^jv  begin  using  glasses 
at  the  proper  time,  or  for  years  struggle  along  laborioujN^Svithout  them  until  they 
■can  do  so  no  longer.  Every  presbyope  has  to  increajevSe  strength  of  his  glasses  as 
long  as  his  range  of  accommodation  keeps  dimini^Qg^  It  is  only  when  the  range 
of  accommodation  has  become  equal  to  zer<^4tiSuhe  can  stick  to  the  same  glass. 
It  is  just  as  erroneous  to  believe  that  by  we^rin^  glasses  early  one  can  “  save”  his 
■eyes.  Presbyopia  goes  on  its  appointed  wife  unaffected  by  the  wearing  of  glasses  or 
by  the  nature  of  those  that  are  worn,  ar^^ndependent  of  the  fact  whether  the  eyes 
are  strained  a  good  deal  or  not  at  alH^v  fine  work. 

In  examining  Fig.  218  wc  are/^wjjrCk  by  the  fact  that  the  line  r  r,  representing 
the  far  point,  does  not  run  sD’qrfOTt'Xs  we  should  expect,  but  makes  a  curve.  The 
far  point  of  the  emmetropi<^^|,  which  lies  at  infinity,  recedes  beyond  infinity  in 
the  decade  between  fift^aiQ^ixty — that  is,  the  refraction  of  the  eye  changes  and  it 
becomes  hypermetropilThis  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  diminution  of  ac- 
-commodation.  It^ defends  upon  a  decrease  in  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye,  due 
to  a  senile  chanm^S^he  lens — a  change  which  is  effected  by  an  increase  taking 
place  in  the  and  hence  in  the  refractive  power,  of  the  layers  of  the  latter 

from  withi^Ajward.  Every  ray  of  light  passing  through  the  lens  undergoes  a 
new  defl^^^in  each  layer,  so  that  the  entire  refraction  is  much  greater  than  if 
the  wh(de  Ifcns  had  even  the  high  refractive  power  of  its  innermost  layers  but  was 
at  ihe^skne  time  homogeneous.  Now,  in  old  age,  the  process  of  condensation  ex- 
tenaViaiTher  and  farther  from  the  center  to  the  periphery,  and  the  lens  becomes 
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constantly  more  homogeneous,  so  that  as  a  whole  it  suffers  impairment  of  its  re¬ 
fractive  power.  The  emmetropic  eye  thus  gets  to  be  somewhat  hypermetropic, 
while  the  myopic  eye  becomes  less  near-sighted,  and,  in  fact,  slight  degrees  of  my¬ 
opia  may  disappear  altogether  in  old  age. 


Optical  variations  of  the  eye  from  the  normal  may  relate  either  to 
its  refraction  or  to  its  accommodation.  The  anomalies  of  refraction 
are  to  be  strongly  differentiated  from  those  of  accommodation,  with 
which  they  are  frequently  confounded.  An  eye  whose  refraction  varies 
from  the  normal  or  emmetropic  w^e  call  ametropic.*  There  are  three 
varieties  of  ametropia :  myopia,  hypermetropia,  and  astigmatism. 
When  the  refraction  of  the  two  eyes  is  different,  we  speak  of  anisome¬ 
tropia. 


[From  a,  privative,  juerpo^,  a  limit,  and  dty,  sight.] 


CHAPTER  III. 


MYOPIA. 


142.  Short-sightedness  ( myopia ,  M)  is  that  refractive  condition  of 
the  eye  in  which  rays  that  are  parallel  to  each  other  when  they  fall 
upon  the  eye  come  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  retina.  Hence,  when  the 
rays  strike  the  retina,  they  have  already  become  divergent,  and  there¬ 
fore  form  a  diffusion  circle  upon  the  latter  (aat,  Fig.  219).  A  distinct 
image  is  formed  upon  the  retina  only  when  the  rays  have  a  certain 
degree  of  divergence  as  they  arrive  at  the  eye,  which  is  the  case  when 
they  emanate  from  a  point  R  situated  close  by  (Fig.  219).  This  point 
is  the  far  point  of  the  myopic  eye — i.  e.,  is  the  point  for  which  the  eye 
is  adjusted  when  in  a  state  of  accommodative  repose.  Accordingly,  the 
far  point  in  this  case  lies  at  a  finite  distance.  The  greater  the  myopia, 
the  farther  in  front  of  the  retina  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  parallel 
rays,  and  hence  the  greater  is  the  divergence  that  rays  must  have  in 
order  to  unite  upon  the  retina,  and  hence,  too,  the  nearer  to  the  eye  must 


rATH  OF  THE  RAYS  IN  A  MYOPIC  EYE. 


Consequently  the  degree  of  myopia  is  determined 


the  far  point  ( R ) 
by  the  distanc 

Determi^dn  of  Myopia.— The  distance  of  R  from  the  eye  can  be 
measure<N^ectly  by  placing  fine  print  before  the  eye  and  gradually 
withdrawing  it  until  it  becomes  too  indistinct  to  be  read.  This  method, 
^aS  ser*ous  defects, so  that  we  prefer  to  determine  the  position 
c>f  ;Rj by  means  of  concave  glasses.  Let  us  assume  that  the  eye  has  such 
J^egree  of  myopia  that  its  far  point  is  50  centimetres  in  front  of  the 
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eye  (Fig.  220,  F )  ;  the  rays,  then,  that  emanate  from  this  point  come 
to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  (at/).  How  can  we  manage  to  have  this 
eye  see  parallel  rays  distinctly — i.  e.,  have  them  focused  upon  the 
retina?  Evidently  by  giving  them  the  same  direction  as  if  they  ema¬ 
nated  from  the  far  point.  This  is  effected  by  placing  before  the  eye 


Torn  the  eye  is 

ds  good  for  all  de- 
be  enunciated  :  A 
that  concave  glass 


Fig.  220.— Correction  of  Myopia  by  a  Concave  Glass. 

a  concave  glass  of  50  centimetres,  focal  distance — i.  e.,  of  -  2  D.  By 
this  glass  parallel  rays  are  rendered  as  divergent  as  if  they  emanated 
from  its  focus  (see  page  662).  This  lies  50  centimetres  in  front  of  the 
glass — that  is,  at  the  same  spot  at  which  the  far  point  of  the  eye  is 
situated  (at/).  Accordingly,  parallel  rays  acquire  the  same  direction 
as  if  they  emanated  from  the  far  point  of  the  myopic  eye,  and  are 
hence  focused  upon  the  retina  of  the  latter  so  as  to^M™  a  distinct 
image.  (In  this  discussion  the  distance  of  the  gli^^l’oni 
neglected.) 

The  deduction  made  in  the  f oregoing  exa] 
grees  of  myopia.  The  following  rule  may  t' 
myopic  eye  sees  distinctly  at  infinite  di^ahy^ 
whose  focal  length  is  equal  to  the  disf^nc^f  the  far  point  from  the 
eye.  And  conversely  :  The  focal  le^igth  of  that  concave  glass  with 
which  the  myopic  eye  sees  remote^^jects  distinctly  gives  the  distance 
of  the  far  point  from  the  eye— (£)e.,  the  degree  of  myopia.  If  a  man 
sees  remote  objects  distinctly  witn  —52),  his  far  point  is  20  centime¬ 
tres  (100  -f-  5  =  20).  ButrMS^esignating  the  degree  of  myopia  we  do 
not  usually  give  the  pc^itijm  of  the  far  point,  but  give  directly  the  re¬ 
fractive  power  of  thgjcorrecting  glass — writing,  therefore,  M  =  5  D. 

If  a  glass  of  —6  2ris  placed  before  an  eye  whose  M  —  5  2),  such  an 
eye  would  stiy  jfc^elearly  at  a  distance  ;  the  extra  strength  of  1  D  being 
neutralized^^^corresponding  effort  of  the  accommodation.  Since  in 
myopia  therms  often  a  tendency  to  accommodate,  it  is  by  no  means  rare 
to  findjjh^opes  who  are  wearing  glasses  that  over-correct.  In  order  not 
to  kdfWto  the  same  mistake  in  determining  myopia,  and  thus  make  the 
greater  than  it  really  is,  we  must  regard  as  the  correcting  glass 


AK 
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the  weakest  concave  glass  with  which  the  myope  sees  distinctly  at  a 
distance.  Hence,  in  determining  myopia  we  proceed  as  follows  :  We 
place  the  myope  at  a  distance  of  6  metres  from  Snellen's  test  card ,  and 
keep  putting  concave  glasses  before  his  eyes>  beginning  ivith  the  weaker 
ones  and  gradually  advancing  to  those  that  are  stronger ,  until  the 
best  vision  is  obtained  which  can  possibly  be  secured  in  this  special  case. 
The  weakest  concave  glass  ivith  which  this  vision  is  obtained  gives  the 
degree  of  myopia* 

This  method  of  determining  myopia,  which  was  instituted  by  Don- 
ders,  is  the  one  generally  employed.  It  is  pretty  tedious,  since  we  are 
obliged  to  go  gradually  from  weaker  to  stronger  glasses,  and  frequently, 
therefore,  have  to  place  quite  a  large  number  of  glasses  before  the  eye 
before  we  get  to  the  one  that  corrects.  Hence,  some  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  determining  not  only  myopia,  but  also  the  refraction  gen¬ 
erally  in  a  more  expeditious  way,  namely,  by  the  use  of  various  ap¬ 
paratus  which  are  called  optometers .  These  are  constructed  upon  vari¬ 
ous  principles.  Most  consist  of  a  test  object  at  which  the  eye  looks 
through  a  single  lens  or  through  two  lenses  combined.  The  rays  which 
enter  the  eye  can  be  given  a  parallel,  convergent,  or  divergent  direction, 
and  so  adjusted  to  suit  the  different  refractive  errors  that  may  exist, 
either  by  altering  the  place  of  the  test  object  or  by  shifting  the  lenses. 
The  refraction  is  then  simply  read  off  from  a  scale  which  is  attached  to 
the  instrument.  In  spite  of  the  advantage  accruing  from  the  almost 
instantaneous  determination  of  the  refraction  which  these  instruments 
afford,  they  have  not  become  popular,  because  the  reaction  as  found 
by  them  is  regularly  too  high ;  for  the  person  whcyvlooking  into  the 
instrument  exerts,  without  being  aware  of  it,  sqme  effort  of  accommo¬ 
dation.  Hence,  if  we  desire  to  find  the  triu^G^raction — i.  e.,  the  re¬ 
fractive  state  of  the  eye  when  the  accomodation  is  relaxed — we  are 
obliged  first  to  paralyze  the  accommodation  with  atropine,  a  procedure 
which  causes  the  patient  considerate  discomfort  and  annoyance. 

The  determination  of  myopia  WSflasses  or  optometers  is  called  the 
subjective  method,  because  it  independent  upon  the  statements  of  the 
patient.  For  this  reason  its  results  are  not  always  exact.  It  often 
happens  that,  by  the  p^ti^x“3training  his  accommodation,  a  higher 
degree  of  myopia  is  simjS^ted  than  really  exists.  Moreover,  we  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  ^alietit’s  good  will  and  intelligence.  Frequently 
we  are  dealing  witlNrralingerers,  who  purposely  try  to  make  their  my¬ 
opia  appear  tobAl^h,  in  order  to  escape  military  service.  Again,  in 
small  child^^his  method  is  not  applicable.  For  such  cases  the 


*  [TJ^S^Vr 
dation  re  co 


t 


he  rule,  provided  the  accommodation  is  still  active.  If  the  accom¬ 
modation  completely  paralyzed  by  atropine,  or  homatropine,  the  rule  is  the 
revea^Abi.  e.,  the  strongest  concave  glass  with  which  the  best  vision  is  attained 
<givefc*che  proper  correcting  glass  for  the  patient  to  wear  when  his  accommodation 
^^ains  its  power.  See  also  §  148  A. — D.] 
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objective  method,  which  consists  in  the  determination  of  the  refraction 
by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  [or  shadow  test],  and  which  is  there¬ 
fore  independent  of  the  statements  of  the  patient  (pages  18-24)  is 
suitable.  And  even  when  the  degree  of  myopia  has  been  already  de¬ 
termined  by  the  subjective  test,  the  result  should  in  every  instance  be 
verified  by  the  objective  test  for  the  refraction. 

Causes  of  Myopia. — The  fact  of  parallel  rays  coming  to  a  focus  in 
front  of  the  retina,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  myopia,  may  in 
general  arise  in  two  ways : 

1.  The  refractive  poiver  of  the  eye  is  abnormally  great ,  so  that 
parallel  rays  are  made  too  convergent,  the  retina  in  this  case  being  in  its 
normal  situation.  The  cause  of  the  increased  refractive  power  may  lie 
in  the  cornea  or  in  the  lens.  In  the  cornea  it  is  increased  curvature 
that  leads  to  myopia.  This,  therefore,  is  found  in  ectases  of  the  cornea 
of  the  most  diverse  sort,  but  to  the  greatest  degree  and  most  obviously 
in  keratoconus,  because  in  this  condition  the  cornea  at  the  same  time 
retains  its  transparency.  Myopia  caused  by  increased  curvature  of  the 
cornea  is  always  associated  with  a  considerable  degree  of  astigmatism. 

The  lens  can  cause  abnormal  elevation  of  the  refractivity  of  the  eye 
either  through  increased  curvature  or  through  augmentation  of  density. 
The  following  cases  are  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  in  this  category  : 
(a)  In  luxation  the  lens  takes  on  an  increased  curvature  because  the 
tension  exerted  by  the  zonula  is  removed.  If  the  case  is  one  of  luxa¬ 
tion  into  the  anterior  chamber,  the  forward  displacement  of  the  lens 
contributes  to  the  increase  in  refractive  power,  since  wijja  the  lens  the 
nodal  point  of  the  whole  dioptric  system  is  shifted^E^wftrd.  ( b )  Ac¬ 
commodation,  which  increases  the  curvature  of  t^KPens,  may  be  kept 
permanently  in  action,  and  as  long  as  this  sjjjGki  of  accommodation 
continues  myopia  will  be  present.  The  l^©  disappears  when  the 
accommodation  is  paralyzed  by  atropine,  (pj  Myopia  due  to  increase 
in  density  of  the  lens  not  infrequently  S^tpin  at  the  beginning  of  senile 
cataract  (see  pages  399  and  414). 

2.  The  refractive  power  of  the  may  be  normal,  so  that  parallel 
rays  come  to  a  focus  at  the  cu^ft&iary  spot,  but  the  retina  may  lie  too 
far  back.  The  cause  of  thi^j^pl  elongation  of  the  axis  of  the  eye,  for 
which  reason  this  sort  ofNmlyopia  is  called  axial  myopia .  The  disten¬ 
tion  of  the  sclera,  to/ThfcSi  the  elongation  of  the  eye  is  due,  may  affect 
either  its  anterior  or  Hts'posterior  division.  We  find  the  former  con¬ 
dition  after  sclet^Q  *n  which  the  zone  of  sclera  which  adjoins  the 
cornea  is  softe^(g^vby  inflammation,  and  then  distended  by  the  intra¬ 
ocular  pre^A^(see  page  230).  But  by  far  the  most  frequent  site  of 
the  distortion  is  in  the  posterior  division  of  the  sclera,  which  is  bulged 
out  posteriorly,  forming  the  staphyloma  posticum  of  Scarpa.  This  is 
theS^jiraary  typical  form  of  myopia,  which  therefore  deserves  special 
nraation. 
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Typical  Myopia. 

143.  Myopia  sees  indistinctly  at  a  distance ,  because  of  the  presence 
of  diffusion  circles.  To  make  these  smaller,  and  thus  see  better,  they 
screw  the  lids  together,  and  in  this  way  produce  a  stenopaeic  slit.  In 
fact,  it  is  from  this  habit  of  blinking  that  the  name  myopia  *  takes  its 
origin. 

Myopes  see  well  near  by ,  and,  moreover,  have  the  advantage  that 
they  need  use  little  or  no  accommodation  for  this  purpose.  The  range 
of  accommodation  has  the  same  relation  in  the  myopic  eye  (if  the  high 
degrees  of  myopia  are  excepted)  as  in  the  emmetropic  eye.  Only,  since 
the  far  point  lies  at  a  finite  distance,  the  whole  region  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  placed  closer  to  the  eye,  as  can  be  seen  from  Fig.  214  (No.  3),  in 
which  the  region  of  accommodation  lies  between  10  and  5  centimetres 
in  front  of  the  eye.  In  working  at  close  range,  therefore,  the  myope 
needs  to  use  less  accommodation  than  the  emme trope,  or  even  no  ac¬ 
commodation  at  all.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  work  has  to  be  done 
at  a  distance  of  33  centimetres.  In  this  case  the  emmetrope  requires  an 
accommodation  of  3  D  (100  33  =  3).  A  myope  whose  myopia  equals 

1  D  needs  only  2D  of  accommodation,  and  one  having  a  myopia  of 
3  D  needs  none  at  all,  since  his  far  point  lies  at  the  working  distance. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  myopia  has  reached  a  certain  degree,  the  accom¬ 
modation  ceases  to  be  used  (it  being  presupposed  that  no  glasses  are 
worn).  Hence,  in  myopia  of  high  degree  the  range  of  accommodation 
is,  as  a  rule,  not  normal,  but  diminished. 

For  the  same  reason,  in  myopes  'presbyopia  ^t^in  later  than  in 
emmetropes,  or  does  not  set  in  at  all.  To  be  sur^^e  diminution  in  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  lens  is  produced  in  a  myopic^iVfust  the  same  as  in  any 
other,  but  practically  it  does  not  make  it^m^so  perceptible.  If  a  man 
has  a  myopia  of  4.5  D ,  his  far  point  tfesSM  22  centimetres,  and  will 
always  remain  there  though  he  be  <^er§o  old.  During  his  whole  life, 
therefore,  there  will  be  distinct  vi^jr  at  this  distance,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  from  what  existed  previoq^'  being  that  the  patient,  when  at  an 
advanced  age  he  has  lost  hisQkwer  of  accommodation,  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  see  closer  thar^o^immetres — a  thing,  however,  which  there 
is  no  necessity  of  hisd^g  in  any  case.  Such  a  myope,  therefore,  does 
not  become  presby^pi®  at  all.  Those  having  myopia  of  less  degree 
do  become  presbvgnic,  but  do  so  later  than  emmetropes.  The  point  of 
time  when  pre&l^pia  sets  in — i.  e.,  when  the  near  point  recedes  beyond 
22  centim§toe^*can  easily  be  calculated  for  each  individual  case  if  we 
know  th^degree  of  myopia  and  the  amount  of  the  range  of  accommo- 
dation^aNalfferent  ages. 

ki troubles  that  myopes  complain  of  vary  according  to  the  degree 
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of  myopia.  In  the  lower  grades  of  myopia  distant  vision  is  indistinct, 
and  yet  often  suffices  for  ordinary  purposes,  so  that  many  myopes  of 
this  sort  do  not  use  glasses.  For  near  work  moderately  near-sighted 
eyes  are  generally  regarded  as  serviceable,  because  they  do  their  work 
with  less  accommodation,  and,  moreover,  either  become  presbyopic  late 
or  do  not  become  so  at  all. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  high  degrees  of  myopia.  In  this  case  not 
only  is  the  complaint  made  of  indistinct  vision  at  a  distance,  but  also 
of  inability  to  keep  on  with  work  near  by  for  any  length  of  time  ;  for, 
owing  to  the  short  distance  from  the  eyes  at  which  the  far  point  lies, 
a  considerable  effort  of  convergence 
is  required — an  effort  which,  more¬ 
over,  is  often  rendered  difficult  be¬ 
cause  the  impulse  to  converge  is 
diminished,  owing  to  the  abolition 
of  the  accommodation.  Hence,  a 
latent  divergence  and,  as  a  result 
of  it,  troubles  symptomatic  of  mus¬ 
cular  asthenopia  develop.  By  a 
transformation  of  this  latent  diver¬ 
gence  into  a  manifest  one,  a  stra¬ 
bismus  divergens  may  be  set  up,  a 
condition,  therefore,  which  is  most 
frequently  met  with  as  a  result  of 
marked  myopia. 

In  myopia  of  high  degree  it  is 
often  the  case  that  satisfactory  dis¬ 
tant  vision  is  not  attained  even  by 
glasses,  because  morbid  changes  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  fundus.  For  the  same 
reason,  vision  close  by  is  frequently 
defective  in  spite  of  the  great  ap¬ 
proximation  of  the  object.  More¬ 
over,  complaint  is  made  of  raj 
exhaustion  of  the  eyes,  of  gre; 
sitiveness  to  light,  and  of^ 
volitantes.  The  last-n&^n  phe 
nomenon  is  also,  to  b^gjjre,  found 


Fig.  221.— i 
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,phyloma  posticura)  which  oc- 
posterior  segment  of  the  eye 
Jrom  e  to  ex.  Over  the  area  occu- 
„  fhe  staphyloma  the  sclera  is  very 

O  thinned,  and  at  the  spot  where  it  is 

^continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  optic 
nerve  its  layers  have  separated  from  each 
other,  so  that  the  intervaginal  space  is  di¬ 
lated  at  its  extremity,  and  more  so  at  the 
temporal  side,  t,  than  at  the  nasal  side,  n. 
The  optic  nerve,  s,  shows  within  the  fora¬ 
men  sclerse  an  outward  bend.  Over  the 
area  occupied  by  the  posterior  staphyloma 
there  is  a  posterior  detachment  of  the  vitre¬ 
ous,  h:  and  in  this  eye  there  is  also  present 
an  anterior  detachment  of  the  vitreous,  v. 
The  anterior  chamber  is  very  deep;  the  cili¬ 
ary  body  projects  but  slightly. 


in  healthy  eyes  (see^^e  434) ;  but 

the  myopic  eye  i^ytore  prone  to  see  muscge  volitantes,  and  sees  them 
in  greater  rmnffibr.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  myopic  eyes  with¬ 
out  glassea^^J^very  thing  indistinctly ;  and  upon  a  hazy  background, 
su°k  HA8  produced  by  this  indistinct  vision,  opacities  are  better 
proje^M  ^  moreover,  in  the  higher  degrees  of  myopia  pathological 
op^jties  of  the  vitreous  are  apt  to  be  present.  Muscae  volitantes  are 
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not  infrequently  a  source  of  constant  annoyance  and  worry  to  myopic 
patients. 

Objective  examination  of  a  near-sighted  eye  shows  that  it  is  longer 
than  normal  (Arlt).  The  elongation  is  produced,  as  dissection  of  such 
eyes  shows,  by  the  distention  of  the  sclera  at  the  posterior  pole  (Fig. 
221).  In  marked  myopia  the  enlargement  of  the  eyeball  is  recognizable 
even  in  the  living  eye.  The  eye  projects  far  forward  (pop-eye) ;  and 
when  it  is  turned  well  in  toward  the  nose,  so  that  the  equatorial  region 
appears  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  this  does  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  normal  eye,  make  a  sharp  curve  in  turning  backward, 
but  runs  back  without  much  curving — almost  straight,  in  fact.  Very 
myopic  eyes  are  also  usually  characterized  by  a  deep  anterior  chamber 
and  a  dilated  pupil. 

The  most  important  changes  in  myopia  are  those  which  are  situated 
in  the  fundus  and  can  be  recognized  by  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 
These,  as  a  general  thing,  are  the  more  extensive  the  higher  the  degree 
of  the  myopia.  They  affect  above  all  the  chorioid  and  retina,  which 
become  atropic,  both  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pajoilla  and  in  the  region  of 
the  macula  lutea  (see  pages  343-345).  The  latter  spot,  moreover,  is  the 
favorite  seat  of  retinal  haemorrhages.  Numerous  floating  opacities  are 
formed  in  the  vitreous,  the  latter  at  the  same  time  becoming  liquefied. 
The  consequences  of  the  degeneration  of  the  vitreous  make  themselves 
apparent  both  in  the  lens  and  in  the  retina.  In  the  former  there 
develop  opacities,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  atrophy  of  the  zonula  of  Zinn, 
tremulousness  and  even  luxation ;  in  the  retina,  detachment  occurs. 

Most  cases  of  myopia  are  those  of  low  degree,  w&lgh  aevelop  during 
youth  and  come  to  a  stop  after  the  complethp^  the  body  growth 
(stationary  myopia).  In  other  cases,  howe^CNhe  myopia  attains  a 
considerable  height  even  in  youth,  and  the&^fe  not  remain  stationary, 
but  increases  steadily  during  the  who so  that  finally  it  reaches 
the  greatest  possible  degree  (progrssUu)  myopia).  It  is  mainly  these 
cases  that  lead  to  destructive  ch^Hs  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and 
that  cause  myopia  to  appear  in  theNfght  of  a  disease  of  the  eye,  and  of  a 
severe  disease,  too,  which  in  aattZhced  age  often  gives  rise  to  amblyopia 
or  even  blindness. 

144.  Causes  of  Myop^ — Myopia  is  only  exceptionally  congenital, 
elongation  of  the  eyriQhat  case  existing  at  the  time  of  birth.  The 
rule  is  that  myopiaSdewelops  in  youth  at  the  time  when,  as  the  whole 
body  is  growin^^^pidly,  considerable  demands  are  at  the  same  time 
made  upon  th^^yes  by  school  life  or  by  work.  It  has  been  established 
by  manj^l^erVations  that  acquired  near-sightedness  is  found  almost 
exclusi^vlti  those  persons  who  are  compelled  to  strain  their  eyes  with 
near^prK.  Such  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  members  of  the  cultivated 
cl^0p  \^ho  apply  themselves  to  study ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  working 
^>ple,  like  tailors,  seamstresses,  compositors,  lithographers,  etc.,  who 
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have  fine  work  to  do.  There  is  thus  no  doubt  but  that  the  cause  of 
myopia  is  furnished  by  near  work.  Here  two  factors  come  in  for  con¬ 
sideration,  namely,  the  accommodation  and  the  convergence,  by  the  com¬ 
bined  action  of  which  the  distention  of  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye  is 
effected.  But,  although  straining  of  the  eyes  in  near  work  is  the  cause 
of  myopia,  not  all  but  only  a  fraction  of  those  who  are  subjected  to  this 
strain  actually  become  near-sighted.  In  this  fraction,  therefore,  special 
additional  factors  must  be  present  which  favor  the  development  of  the 
myopia  due  to  near  work.  The  following  are  the  factors  of  this  sort 
that  we  know  of  :  1.  A  predisposition  to  myopia,  which  doubtless  has  its 
seat  in  definite  anatomical  conditions,  such  as  too  slight  resistance  of 
the  sclera,  peculiarities  in  the  relations  of  the  ocular  muscles  or  of  the 
optic  nerve,  etc.  Since  anatomical  peculiarities  are  prone  to  be  in¬ 
herited,  the  hereditary  character  of  myopia  is  also  readily  explainable. 
The  children  of  near-sighted  parents  are  not,  to  be  sure,  born  near¬ 
sighted  ;  but  if  they  are  exposed  to  those  conditions  which  favor  the 
development  of  near-sightedness,  they  show  a  greater  tendency  to  be¬ 
come  myopic  than  do  the  children  whose  parents  have  normal  sight. 
2.  Those  circumstances  which  compel  too  great  approximation  of  the 
work,  and  thus  require  an  abnormally  great  accommodation  and  con¬ 
vergence.  This  is  the  case  when  particularly  fine  work  has  to  be  done, 
or  when  work  is  carried  on  with  insufficient  illumination,  and  also  when 
the  visual  acuity  is  diminished  (by  maculae  of  the  cornea,  opacities  of 
the  lens,  astigmatism,  etc.),  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  the 
objects  closer  than  usual  (see  page  673).  3.  Latent  divergence  [ex- 

ophoria,  convergence  insufficiency'].  The  greater  the  and  hence 

the  nearer  the  point  at  which  objects  have  to  be  he^Hhe  greater  the 
effect  which  this  factor  exerts.  It  impedes  the  a^lQfconvergence,  and 
in  this  way  accelerates  the  progress  of  the  myopia.  4.  Sjuism  of  the 
accommodation  at  first  simulates  myopia  anJ'wterward  generally  passes 
into  actual  near-siglit.  It  arises  from  tlfelVSs  that  the  accommodation 
is  kept  strained  upon  close  work  far  many  hours  every  day;  then, 
finally,  it  happens  m  young  persons  ^^ffering  from  this  accommodative 
spasm  that  they  are  no  longer  ffii0>to  relax  their  accommodation  com¬ 
pletely,  so  they  still  accommodJ^jvhen  they  are  looking  at  the  distance, 
and  hence  appear  to  be  rt^^ghted,  although  they  are  really  emme¬ 
tropic,  or  even  hyperru&t^optc ;  and  if  they  are  actually  near-sighted,  a 
still  higher  degree  of  i^bpia  is  simulated  because  of  the  spasm.  The 
existence  of  a  spa«i*£jf  accommodation  is  discovered  by  our  finding  the 
myopia  to  be  when  we  make  the  subjective  test  with  glasses  than 

when  we  (kMime  it  objectively  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  for  the 
accommodOT&h  is  usually  completely  relaxed  during  the  examination 
with  thetophthalmoscope,  so  that  the  eye  manifests  its  true  refraction. 
The^Sfpf  the  correctness  of  our  determination  is  the  instillation  of 
at^piffe,  which  payalyzes  the  accommodation  and  thus  removes  the 
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spasm,  so  that  when  the  examination  with  glasses  is  made  the  true 
refraction  is  found. 

Treatment. — It  is  impossible  to  do  away  with  the  elongation  of  the 
eyes,  that  forms  the  basis  of  myopia.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to 
making  provision  by  means  of  suitable  glasses  for  distinct  vision,  and  to 
procedures  that  will  enable  close  work  to  be  carried  on  as  far  as  may  be 
without  exhaustion.  Moreover,  the  progress  of  the  near-sight  must  be 
checked  as  far  as  possible,  and  any  complications  present  be  attacked. 

The  following  principles  hold  good  with  reference  to  the  wearing  of 
glasses  by  myopes :  In  tiie  low  degrees  of  near-sight  (up  to  about  2  D) 
it  is  sufficient  to  order  glasses  for  distance,  provided  that  any  desire  for 
them  is  expressed.  For  near  work  glasses  are  unnecessary,  since  vision 
can  be  carried  on  without  them  at  a  sufficient  distance — that  is,  up  to  or 
beyond  50  'centimetres.  In  the  medium  degrees  of  near-sight — i.  e., 
from  2  to  about  7  D — glasses  are  necessary  for  distance,  and  they  are 
often  desirable  for  near  work  as  well ;  for  otherwise  the  work  would 
have  to  be  held  too  close,  and  would  thus  require  great  convergence 
which  might  give  rise  both  to  exhaustion  of  the  eyes  and  to  progressive 
increase  of  the  near-sight.  If  the  eye  is  otherwise  healthy,  and  the  range 
of  accommodation  is  large  enough,  a  glass  is  prescribed  which  can  be 
worn  constantly  for  both  distant  and  near  points.  This  glass  ought  not 
quite  to  correct  the  myopia — e.  g.,  in  a  myopia  of  b  D  a  glass  of,  say, 
—4  D  would  be  given.*  If  the  range  of  accommodation  is  small,  either 
on  account  of  advanced  age  or  from  other  reasons,  the  glass  which 
nearly  corrects  the  myopia  will  not  be  borne  for  neaX  work.  Near¬ 
sighted  persons  who  have  worn  the  same  glass  c&S^altly  for  many 
years  find  that,  as  they  become  older,  reading  wi^hOhis  glass  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult.  In  such  cases  two^ets  of  glasses  must  be 
ordered :  a  stronger  one,  which  almost  c^Ots  the  myopia,  for  far 
points  ;  and  a  weak  one,  for  near  wo^k^^Jnch  removes  the  working 


distance  to  the  point  desired.  The  s$^rflle  holds  good  for  the  high 
degrees  of  myopia,  in  which,  like\™^,  different  glasses  must  be  pre¬ 
scribed  for  far  and  near.  When, Vowing  to  complications,  the  visual 
acuity  is  greatly  diminished,  J^10$es  are  in  any  case  of  little  or  no  use. 

ighted  persons  requires  much  experi- 
of  all  the  attendant  conditions.  In  no 
be  left  to  the  optician. 


Prescribing  glasses  for 
ence  and  a  careful  const 
case  should  the  choii 


V 


*  [From  a  1  argil  of  statistics  collected  in  this  country  it  has  appeared  that 
the  full  and  earl^^ptrection  of  myopia  tends  to  check  the  progress  of  the  process. 
It  is  thereforjQVeeoming  a  more  and  more  prevalent  practice  here  to  correct 
myopia  i^w^^en  when  of  slight  degree,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get  the  patient 
to  use  thesijphe  glass  for  distance  and  near.  In  this  way  the  eyes  are  placed  under 
'  4i^rmal  conditions  both  for  distant  and  near  vision  and  also  as  regards  its 
.^^nolative  functions.  The  result  of  this  practice  in  individual  cases  has 
ioyea  eminently  satisfactory.  See  also  §  148  A. — D.] 
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In  addition  to  the  ^election  of  glasses,  the  regulation  of  the  patient's 
habits ,  both  as  regards  his  general  condition  and  his  eyes,  must  be 
attended  to.  This  is  the  more  important  the  greater  the  myopia  is,  and 
the  more  reason  there  is  to  apprehend  its  progressive  advancement  and 
the  development  of  complications.  And,  first  of  all,  near  work  must  be 
restricted  as  much  as  possible.  Such  work  as  has  to  be  done  under  any 
circumstances  should  be  performed  at  the  greatest  possible  distance 
from  the  eyes.  To  effect  this  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  print  of  the 
books  is  good,  that  the  illumination  is  sufficient,  that  the  correct  posi¬ 
tion  is  maintained  in  reading  and  writing,  etc.  Work  in  the  evening 
by  artificial  light  must  be  restricted  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  very 
advantageous  to  interrupt  the  work  at  frequent  intervals  and  rest  the 
eyes  by  looking  at  a  distance.  If  it  is  apparent  that  the  near-sight  is 
making  rapid  progress  and  threatens  to  reach  a  still  higher  degree,  it 
is  advisable  to  drop  all  studies  for  quite  a  long  time.  If  spasm  of  the 
accommodation  exists,  intervals  of  this  sort  can  be  utilized  for  treat¬ 
ment  with  atropine.  Young  people  with  markedly  progressive  myopia 
should  be  warned  to  take  the  condition  of  their  eyes  into  account  in 
choosing  a  profession.  An  occupation,  like  that  of  civil-service  clerk 
or  one  of  the  learned  professions,  that  requires  constant  reading  and 
writing,  is  not  suitable  for  people  of  this  sort. 

In  the  highest  degrees  of  near-sightedness,  we  may  remove  the  lens  by  discission, 
even  if  is  still  transparent  (Fukala).  The  operation  is  a  suitable  one  for  young  per¬ 
sons,  whose  myopia  amounts  to  more  than  15  D}  and  who  do  not  show  excessive 
pathological  changes  in  the  fundus.  The  eye  may  thus  be  brought  nearly  to  the 
point  of  emmetropia,  so  that  it  is  able  to  see  distinctly  at  a  distaiibe  without  any 
glass.  We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  by  this  (^Patron  we  sacrifice 
the  accommodation,  and  that  the  operation  does  not  actii^eck  the  increasing 
elongation  of  the  eyeball  and  the  consequent  changes  in  ffl^hmdus. 

The  anatomical  demonstration  of  the  enlargement^  the  myopic  eyeball  was 
first  made  by  Arlt,  and  thus  the  nature  of  myopia  wal^established  (1854).  Scarpa, 
to  be  sure,  had  already  at  an  earlier  date  (1807)/5T5$«p^d  the  ectasia  of  the  posterior 
pole  of  the  eye  peculiar  to  myopia,  but  did  aotVj^^ognize  it  as  the  cause  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  size  of  this  ectasia  is  in  direcL^^io  to  the  degree  of  the  myopia.  In 
near-sight  of  moderate  amount  the  ectasiajl  limited  simply  to  the  posterior  pole 
of  the  eye ;  but  in  the  higher  degreejj(0pyopia  the  ectasia  (e  ei,  Fig.  221)  extends 
until  the  optic  nerve  is  implicateck^^gets  to  lie  upon  the  side  of  the  protrusion. 
The  elongation  of  the  eyeball  ime  ectasia  may  be  very  considerable;  there 

are  eyeballs  which  have  an  axh^^ngth  of  upward  of  35  millimetres,  while  the  nor¬ 
mal  eye  is  only  24  millimflfCreyitfng. 

The  most  striking  feataiir presen  ted  by  microscopical  examination  of  the  ectasia 
posterior  segment  of^tf&pyeball  is  the  displacement  of  the  sclera  with  reference  to 
the  optic  nerve.  iPVfciks  as  though  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  had  been  pulled  away 
from  the  fora^n^^Plerae  and  toward  the  nasal  side;  and,  as  the  head  of  the 
optic  nerve  in  the  foramen  sclerae,  the  effect  of  this  traction  is  that  the  nerve 

itself  is  macw^bSiend  at  its  extremity  (Figs.  221  and  222).  The  external  sheath  is 
thus  drauAaway  from  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  particularly  at  the  temporal  side ;  for, 
as  th (^rhic) nerve  is  displaced  to  the  nasal  side,  it  is  carried  farther  and  farther 
aw&Lorrits  temporal  side  from  its  outer  sheath,  which  is  derived  from  the  sclera. 


Fig. 


222.— Optic-nerve  Entrance  in  Myopia. 

A.  Ophthalmoscopic  Image  of  the  Papilla.— The  papilla,  b-c ,  is  of  the  shape  of  an  ellipse 

with  its  long  axis  vertical.  In  its  outer  half  it  shows  the  large  physiological  excavation, 
upon  whose  floor  are  visible  the  gray  stipplings  of  the  lamina  cribrosa,  while  the  central 
vessels  ascend  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  excavation.  Adjoining  the  inner  border  of  the  pa¬ 
pilla  and  not  sharply  separated  from  it  is  the  bright  crescent,  a-b.  rm^  ~  "-u:* - 

while  the  papilla  itself  is  reddish.  The  crescent  is  covered  with  t' 
ings,  representing  remains  of  the  stroma  pigment  of  the  chorioid. 
the  crescent  is  sharply  defined,  and  the  chorioid  adjoining  it  * 
than  usual.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chorioid  in  the  vicinity 
pilla  shows  a  somewhat  lighter  coloration  in  the  space  beL 
crescent,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  much  more  than  a  si 
nasal  side  of  the  disk  (supertraction  crescent).  . 

B.  Longitudinal  Section  through  the  Head  of  the  OPti^Terve.  Magnified  14  x  1.— Here 
the  displacement  of  the  optic  nerve  with  relation  toJfraVberture  in  the  sclera  and  chorioid 
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designed  for  its  passage  is  obvious.  The  optic-i 
dullated  fibers,  are  colored  black  by  Weigert’f 
seen  the  septa,  which  remain  unstained,  an<' 


iculi,  wherever  they  consist  of  me- 
r  ixylin  stain;  between  them  can  be 
gitudinal  sections  of  the  central  artery 
ruptly  at  the  lamina  cribrosa.  In  front  of  the 
fcents  the  physiological  excavation.  This  is  a 
fined  by  the  lamina  cribrosa.  The  temporal 
ually  from  the  retina.  The  nasal  wall. declines 
fie  central  vessels.  The  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  is 
it  that  is  particularly  evident  when  comparison  is 
jets  all  parts  of  the  nerve,  but  is  most  pronounced  in 
fid  chorioid.  The  foramen  sclerae  is  properly  a  short 
<valls  converge  from  behind  forward  (Fig.  9);  but  here, 
,  1  nerve,  they  get  to  have  an  oblique  course  running  from 
Ircijside.  The  temporal  wall,  therefore,  is  turned  somewhat  for- 
.  .  _  overlying  retina  is  transparent,  comes  into  view  when  looked  at 

from  in  front  (with  the\gJ/ihalmoscope),  forming  a  bright  crescent  extending  from  b  to  the 
point  a,  where  the  mgment  epithelium  begins.  The  stroma  pigment  of  the  chorioid  extends 
somewhat  farther tbwjard  than  does  the  pigment  epithelium,  and  is  consequently  seen  under 
r  _  ots  upon  the  bright  disk  of  the  crescent.  The  nasal  wall  of  the  scleral 
[partly  backward,  so  that  it  has  to  pass  in  front  of  the  most  nasally  situ- 
■&Qfcne  optic  nerve,  c-d.  As  the  displacement  affects  not  only  the  aperture 
bur  also  the  chorioid,  the  latter  is  also  drawn  up  over  the  nasai  border  of  the 
-  _  J>far  as  point  c.  Since  now  this  nasal  portion  of  the  papilla,  being  covered 
by  th^s^ra  and  chorioid,  is  not  distinctly  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  papilla 
app^irs\ontracted  in  its  horizontal  diameter.  Nevertheless,  the  portion  of  the  optic  nerve 
th^tis  thus  concealed  glimmers  through  its  covering,  so  as  to  be  distinguishable  under  the 
an  ill-defined  yellowish  crescent  at  the  nasal  border  of  the  papilla  (c-d).  The  dis- 
Iqlaletnent  of  the  optic  nerve  with  reference  to  the  sclera  is  shared  in  by  the  sheaths  of  the 
V  nerve.  The  dural  sheath,  du ,  and  the  adjoining  arachnoid  sheath,  ar,  are  separated  from 
^Vthe  nerve,  especially  at  its  temporal  side,  and  the  intervaginal  space,  v  v.  is  consequently 
>>  9  dilated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pial  sheath,  p,  lies  in  close  apposition  to  the  nerve. 
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Fig.  223.— Ciliary  Body  of  an  Emmetropic  Eye. 


Hence,  on  the  temporal  side  a  marked  dilatation  of  the  intervaginal  space  is  pro¬ 
duced.  This  same  displacement  is  recognizable  in  the  chorioid,  from  the  fact  that 
the  latter  is  drawn  away  from  the  optic  disk  on  the  temporal  side,  so  that  the 
atrophic  crescent  is  produced  there,  while  at  the  nasal  border  the  chorioid  is  not 
infrequently  drawn  up  over  the  optic  disk  (Fig.  222).  The  sclera,  wherever  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  lie  within  the  ectasia,  becomes  attenuated,  so  that  often  it  is  only  as  thin  as 
paper.  The  superjacent  chorioid  and  retina  present  in  the  main  the  appearances 
of  atrophy  together  with  slight  inflammatory  changes;  in  the  later  stages  both 
membranes  are  reduced  to  a  thin  pellicle  almost  destitute  of  pigment.  The  vitre¬ 
ous  in  its  posterior  division  is  detached  from  the  retina,  and  the  space  thus  formed 
is  filled  with  liquid  (posterior  detachment  of  the  vitreous ;  6,  Fig.  221). 

The  anterior  segment  of  a  very  myopic  eye,  as  far  back  as  the  ciliary  muscle, 
is  normal  (Iwanoff).  This  muscle  has  a  smaller  transverse  diameter  than  in  the 
emmetropic  eye,  since  the 
circular  fibers  are  less 
developed,  and  are  some¬ 
times,  indeed,  almost  en¬ 
tirely  wanting  (Fig.  224). 

These  circular  fibers,  in 
fact,  are  mainly  the  ones 
whose  function  it  is  to 
provide  for  accommoda¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  but  little  employed 
in  a  myopic  eye,  they  are 
not  properly  developed 
there.  But  as  the  ciliary 
processes,  too,  in  the  my¬ 
opic  eye  are  not  as  large 
as  usual,  the  whole  cili¬ 
ary  body  appears  abnor¬ 
mally  flat  (Fig.  221).  In 
hypermetropic  eyes  the 
opposite  condition  exists. 

In  these,  Muller’s  portion 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  is 
hypertrophied  by  con¬ 
stant  accommodative  ef¬ 
fort,  and  thus  the  whole 
muscle  is  increased  in 
size ;  and  as  the  ciliary 
processes,  too,  are  more 
fully  developed,  the  en¬ 
tire  ciliary  body  projects  X 
farther  toward  the  inte-  \_ 
rior  of  the  eye  (Fig.  2^5]^A  comparison  of  Figs.  224  and  225  with  each  other  and 
with  Fig.  223,  whiclys^tfgsents  the  ciliary  body  of  an  emmetropic  eye,  shows  how 
the  shape  of  th^  aiAe^of  the  anterior  chamber  is  determined  by  the  form  of  the 
ciliary  body.  myopic  eye  the  sinus  is  deeper,  in  a  hypermetropic  eye  shal¬ 

lower,  than  raNy^e  emmetropic  eye.  This  relation,  which  can  also  be  observed 
macroscop^ally  in  the  living  eye,  is  held  to  be  of  importance  in  the  genesis  of 
glaucotaCvV e  know  that  in  t.he  latter  condition  the  iris  is  pushed  against  the 
corn&^aM  the  sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  obliterated,  owing  to  swelling  of 
thejhimry  processes  (see  page  377).  Obviously  the  larger  the  ciliary  processes  and 


225.— Ciliary  Body  of  a  Hypermetropic  Eye. 
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the  narrower  the  sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber  the  more  readily  will  this  result 
take  place.  In  this  fact  is  probably  contained,  at  least  in  part,  the  reason  why 
hypermetropic  eyes  are  very  frequently,  and  myopic  eyes,  on  the  contrary,  are  very 
rarely  indeed,  attacked  by  inflammatory  glaucoma. 

The  opthalmoscopic  and  anatomical  changes  which  make  their  appearance  in 
the  higher  grades  of  myopia  render  it  evident  why  the  visual  acuity  is  almost 
never  found  to  be  normal  in  very  marked  near-sight.  Among  the  laity  there  is  a 
belief  that  near-sight  diminishes  in  age ;  but  this  is  true  only  for  the  lowest  degrees 
of  myopia.  In  advanced  age  the  emmetropic  eye,  owing  to  diminution  in  the 
refractive  power  of  the  lens,  becomes  hypermetropic  (see  page  688) ;  consequently, 
in  a  myopic  eye  the  myopia  must  diminish.  Myopes,  however,  often  believe  that 
they  are  becoming  less  near  sighted  because  they  see  better  at  a  distance  with¬ 
out  glasses  than  they  used  to  do,  and  yet  testing  with  glasses  shows  no  diminution 
in  the  myopia.  This  improvement  in  vision  depends  upon  the  fact  that  in  old 
age  the  pupils  become  more  contracted,  and  hence,  when  looking  with  the 
naked  eye,  the  diffusion  circles  are  smaller.  But  all  persons  who  have  a  great 
degree  of  near-sight  see  worse  and  worse  as  their  age  increases,  because  not  only  is 
the  myopia  augmented,  but  the  complications  of  myopia  tend  to  develop  more 
and  more. 

Near-sight  of  any  high  degree  incapacitates  the  subject  for  military  service. 
In  Austria,  according  to  the  military  regulations  of  1889,  capacity  for  every  branch 
of  the  service  is  held  to  exist  when  the  myopia  of  the  more  near-sighted  eye  is  not 
more  than  that  represented  by  an  approximation  of  the  far  point  equal  to  25  cen¬ 
timetres  (M  =  4  D).  For  the  one-year  volunteers  this  limit  for  the  far  point  is 
reduced  to  20  centimetres  ( M  =  5  D),  and  for  surgeons,  apothecaries,  and  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons,  to  15  centimetres  {M  =  6.5  D).  Moreover,  recruits  are  admitted 
although  only  to  the  reserve  corps,  whose  far  point  varies  between  25  and  20  centi¬ 
metres  (M  =  4  to  5  D)  while  any  higher  degree  of  near-sight  excludes  them  altogether 
from  actual  military  service.  The  visual  acuity  is  also  taken  into  account.  Those 
only  are  regarded  as  available  for  all  purposes  who  hav^4Tl%st  vision  =  ft  in 
both  eyes  (after  correction  of  any  existing  ametropia),  ^nyone  whose  vision  in 
the  better  eye  is  only  ft,  and  in  the  worse  eye  at  leasj^^may  be  admitted  to  the 
reserve  corps,  while  diminution  of  the  visual  acuity  beFj^Miis  standard  incapacitates 
the  candidate  for  military  service.  V 

In  Germany  a  myopia  in  which  the  farpo^lh  the  better  eye  is  distant  15 
centimetres  or  less  (M  —  6.5  D  or  more)  is  i^gaau^  as  permanently  incapacitating 
the  candidate  from  military  services.  ifcJe^-flegree  of  near-sight  than  that  above 
given  renders  a  man  conditionally  fit  fo^sei-vice  if  the  visual  acuity  amounts  to 
more  than  half  of  the  normal  (German  mfnj  orders  of  November  22,  1888). 

Near-sightedness  is  so  widespi^j^and  important  a  disease  that  it  has  received 
an  amount  of  investigation  whid^W  extent  and  for  thoroughness  along  all  lines  of 
research,  few  other  diseases^®2^ptal.  The  main  thing  that  these  numerous  inves¬ 
tigations  have  proved  is  thambar-sight  is  an  attribute  of  culture.  In  the  country, 
for  example,  we  encou/f^Afrwer  people  with  glasses  than  we  do  in  the  city.  In  the 
latter,  again,  it  is  th^oflools  which  are  the  main  hotbeds  for  the  propagation  of 
near-sightedness.*.  ton  by  his  extensive  researches  was  the  first  to  direct  general 
attention  to  thisH&fctf  Since  then  statistical  researches  in  regard  to  myopia  have 
been  publishofK^hr  almost  all  countries — researches  which  extend  to  all  classes  of 
every  co$MM*n  and  every  age,  even  including  newborn  children.  It  hss  been 
proved  flQNramong  newborn  children  myopia  practically  never  occurs ;  in  fact, 
they  aVe  almost  wdthout  exception  hypermetropic.  Near-sightedness  is  acquired 
latef'yrjife  through  straining  the  eyes,  and  hence  fails  to  occur  when  this  strain  is 
In  savage  nations  near-sightedness  no  more  occurs  than  it  does  among 
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children.  Again,  in  the  lowest  order  of  schools — the  common  schools — there  are 
extremely  few  near-sighted  persons,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  rural  population, 
whose  education  does  not,  as  a  rule,  get  much  beyond  the  common  school.  The 
school  most  dangerous  for  the  eyes  is  the  high  school.  It  is  in  this  that  myopia 
first  develops  and  then  increases,  both  as  regards  its  intensity  and  as  regards  the 
number  of  myopes  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  the  classes.  In  Germany  about 
twenty  per  cent  are  myopic  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  high  schools  and  sixty  per 
cent  in  the  highest  classes.  In  going  into  the  higher  classes  the  scholar  who  is 
already  near-sighted  becomes  more  and  more  so ;  and,  furthermore,  new  scholars 
are  constantly  being  attacked  with  myopia.  In  the  university  the  conditions  are 
still  more  unfavorable.  Near-sight  acquired  as  a  result  of  study  thus  rightly  bears 
the  name  of  “  school  myopia.” 

Continuous  employment  of  the^  eyes  upon  fine  work  exerts  the  same  influence 
as  do  schools.  Among  lithographers  Cohn  found  forty-five  per  cent  and  among 
compositors  fifty-one  per  cent  to  be  myopic. 

The  male  and  female  sex  are  equally  predisposed  to  myopia.  It  is  true  that 
fewer  near-sighted  women  are  seen  than  near-sighted  men.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  cour  e  of  study  among  women  is  shorter;  but  in  part  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  sexes  which  makes  it  seem  as  though  there  were  but  few  near¬ 
sighted  women  is  apparent  only,  since  women  are  unwilling  to  do  what  they  regard 
as  unfashionable  and  put  on  glasses.  But  whatever  may  be  the  influence  of  sex,  it 
is  assumed  that  certain  races,  and  chief  among  them  the  Germans,  are  more  pre¬ 
disposed  to  myopia  than  others  are. 

The  great  prevalence  of  near-sight,  particularly  among  the  young  who  are 
engaged  in  studies,  has  justly  excited  widespread  anxiety  and  led  to  endeavors  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  extension  of  the  evil.  First  of  all,  the  excess  of  work  which  many 
scholars  have  at  present  to  struggle  with  should  be  reduced  to  the  proper  standard. 
The  way  in  which  scholars  are  overtasked,  both  in  school  and  at  home,  is  admitted 
by  most,  and  is  prejudicial  not  only  to  the  eyes,  but  also  to  the  boy’s  whole  mental 
and  physical  development.  Instruction  ought  not  to  be  begun  too  ^dy  (if  possible, 
not  before  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year),  and  more  time  s^^lajbe  allotted  to 
bodily  exercise,  especially  in  the  open  air,  than  has  hithertqO^h  the  case.  The 
hours  set  apart  for  this  latter  purpose  should  alternate  suit^Hy  with  the  hours  de¬ 
voted  to  sedentary  occupations,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  rest  frono*pth  mind  work  and  eye 
work.  That  amount  of  work  which  absolutely  has  to  feOjwne  should  be  done  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  To  accomplish  th^'sr^cial  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  schools,  since  the  work  done  at  home  is  b(vo^d\)ur  control.  The  requisites 
which  in  many  modern  schools  are  already  camedout  are  :  1.  Good  illumination — 
i.  e.,  illumination  of  sufficient  strength  an^Juling  upon  the  work  in  the  proper 
direction;  the  light  should  come  mainly/^om  the  scholar’s  left  side.  2.  Well-con¬ 
structed  seats  and  tables,  which,  furtltfram/re,  should  be  adapted  to  the  yarying  size 
of  the  scholars,  so  that  they  maym<*p&§5forced  to  adopt  a  bad  attitude  of  the  body. 
If,  however,  the  scholars  do  ben^^fward  too  much,  especially  in  writing,  the  use 
of  some  straightening  appl\awdQtnat  of  Kallmann,  in  Breslau,  is  the  best)  is  indi¬ 
cated.  3.  A  proper  metho^o^  instruction  in  writing  which  will  enable  the  pupil 
to  keep  the  head  and  Idc^v  straight  while  writing  (upright  script).  4.  Good  print. 
Books  having  too  wit,  and  also  too  fine  fancywork  for  girls,  should  be  ban- 


While  no  om^otibts  that  near  work  produces  near-sight,  observers  have  not 
been  able  tot^l^&as  to  how  it  does  it.  As  regards  this  point  different  theories 
have  been  p^opbunded,  each  one  of  which  probably  contains  one  or  more  points 
that  ai^-Swect,  although  none  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  Those  who  accuse  the 
aecoinmWation  of  being  the  cause  of  myopia  declare  that  during  accommodation 
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the  intra-ocular  pressure  is  somewhat  elevated.  If  this  process  is  frequently  re¬ 
peated,  it  may  lead  to  distention  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  sclera  where  it  is 
most  yielding.  According  to  Yon  Graefe,  inflammatory  processes  in  the  chorioid 
and  sclera  (sclerotico-chorioiditis  posterior),  by  which  the  sclera  is  rendered  softer, 
are  also  to  be  considered  in  this  connection.  Others  believe  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  accommodation  as  the  convergence  that  should  be  made  accountable  for  the 
development  of  myopia,  inasmuch  as  in  convergence  a  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the 
eyeball  by  the  external  ocular  muscles,  which  leads  to  its  distention.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  either  the  internal  and  external  recti  which  in  the  act  of  convergence 
are  stretched  more  tightly  over  the  eyeball,  or  the  two  obliques  which  surround 
the  eyeball,  like  a  sort  of  noose,  may  produce  this  effect.  The  muscles  last  named 
are,  furthermore,  so  situated  that  they  press  upon  the  points  of  exit  of  some  of  the 
vente  vorticosae  from  the  eyeball,  and  may  thus  produce  venous  congestion  in  the 
latter.  Convergence  might,  however,  produce  distention  of  the  posterior  pole  of 
the  eye  in  another  way — namely,  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  displaced  outward, 
and  consequently  is  pulled  upon  by  the  optic  nerve.  This  action  would  be  particu¬ 
larly  looked  for  when  the  optic  nerve  is,  relatively  speaking,  too  short  (Hasner, 
Weiss).  This  view  gains  in  weight  from  the  result  of  anatomical  investigations 
which  show  changes  in  the  head  of  the  optic  nerve,  that  must  be  referred  to  tension 
exerted  in  the  direction  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HYPERME  TR  OPIA . 

145.  Far-sight,  hypermetropia*  ( H ),  is  that  refractive  condition 
of  the  eye  in  which  parallel  rays  falling  upon  the  eye  come  to  a  focus 
behind  the  retina  (at /,  Fig.  226).  Properly  speaking,  the  rays  do  not 
come  to  a  focus  at  all,  since  the  conical  beam  of  rays  has  its  apex  trun¬ 
cated  by  the  retina,  and  a  diffusion  circle  is  formed  there.  Hyperme- 
tropia  is  the  opposite  of  myopia ;  in  the  former  the  apex  of  the  cone 
of  rays  lies  behind  the  retina,  in  the  latter  in  front  of  it. 

What  sort  of  rays,  then,  can  come  to  a  focus,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct 
image  upon  the  retina?  When  we  try  the  experiment  of  bringing  an 
object  from  infinite  distance  closer  to  the  eye,  we  find  that  it  becomes 
more  and  more  indistinct ;  for,  the  more  divergent  the  rays  are  when 


& 


they  reach  the  eye,  the  farther  b^  the  retina  will  they  be  when  they 
come  to  a  focus  (thus  in  Fig^rafi^he  rays  coming  from  0  come  to  a 
focus  at/i),  and  hence  the/M^er  will  be  the  diffusion  circles.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  hypermetropi^jeyb  can  not,  without  the  exercise  of  accommo¬ 
dation,  see  either  djs^nt  or  near  objects  distinctly.  For  rays  to  come 
to  a  focus  upon  th^Sfetina  of  a  hypermetropic  eye,  they  must  have  a 
certain  degree,  of%mvergence  as  they  fall  upon  the  eye  (c  c ,  Fig.  227). 
How  great  this  convergence  be  ?  To  ascertain  this  we  must  pro- 
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long  the  rays  until  they  meet.  This  would  occur  at  a  point  ( R ,  Fig. 
227)  situated  behind  the  retina.  The  distance  of  this  point  from  the 
eye  gives  us  the  measure  for  the  degree  of  convergence  of  the  rays 
that  is  requisite  in  order  that  the  latter  should  meet  upon  the  retina. 
This  point  is,  accordingly,  the  far  point,  R— i.  e.,  the  point  for  which 
the  hypermetropic  eye  is  adjusted  when  in  a  state  of  accommodative 
repose.  It  is  at  a  finite  distance,  just  as  is  the  far  point  in  myopia,  but 
is  behind  the  eye  and  not  in  front  of  it,  as  in  myopia.  The  difference 
between  the  two  consists  in  this,  that  in  myopia  the  rays  that  are 
brought  to  a  focus  by  the  eye  emanate  from  the  far  point,  while  in 
hypermetropia  they  converge  to  the  far  point.  The  far  point  in  hyper- 
metropia,  therefore,  is  not  a  point  from  which  the  rays  actually  start 


Fig.  227.— Correction  of  Hypermetropia  by  a  Convex  Lens. 


or  at  which  they  actually  unite,  but  is  an  iinagi  oint  which  is 
simply  adopted  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the0iys.  We  say,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  hypermetropic  eye  has  only  <i^£y*tual  far  point,  and  we 
designate  it  by  the  negative  sign :  — 

Determination  of  Hypermetropia.— ’F&r greater  the  hypermetropia, 
the  greater  must  be  the  convergence^afyKe  rays  that  come  to  the  eye 
for  them  to  unite  upon  its  reti?&  ftffd.  the  nearer,  therefore,  to  the 
posterior  pole  of  the  eye  must  10he  point  of  union  of  these  rays,  if 
they  are  supposed  to  be  prolonged  without  undergoing  refraction. 
Now  this  point  of  union  is^jFrar  point.  The  degree  of  hypermetro¬ 
pia  is  determined,  theml$p|  just  like  the  degree  of  myopia,  by  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  far  poin>«J'hn  the  eye ;  in  both  cases  the  error  of  refrac¬ 
tion  is  the  greate:i^l|fe  nearer  the  far  point  is  to  the  eye.  The  only 
difference  is  thatirHnyopia  the  far  point  lies  in  front  of  the  eye,  and 
in  hypermetnW^^  behind  it.  For  this  reason  the  distance  of  the  far 
point  can  M^tJn  hypermetropia  be  measured  directly  as  it  can  in  my¬ 
opia.  >re  forced  to  determine  it  indirectly  by  means  of  the  test 

points  f  and  /,  in  Fig.  226,  which  likewise  lie  behind  the  eye,  have 
to  do  with  the  far  point,  but  are  simply  the  foci  for  parallel  or  divergent 
tfa^s  incid — r - ■L1--  1 - J 
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5  incident  upon  the  hypermetropic  eye. 
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with  glasses.  In  doing  this  we  start  as  in  correcting  myopia  with  the 
attempt  to  cause  such  a  refraction  of  parallel  rays  by  means  of  the  lens 
that  they  shall  come  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina.  Obviously  a  convex 
lens  is  required  for  this  purpose,  since  this  alone  is  able  to  render  paral¬ 
lel  rays  convergent.  If  the  far  point  of  the  hypermetropic  eye  lies 
at  —  50  centimetres  (i?,  Fig.  227),  we  would  have  to  take  a  lens  of  50 
centimetres’  focal  length  (=2  D).  Parallel  rays  (oo  oo ,  Fig.  227) 
falling  upon  the  lens  will  be  so  refracted  by  the  latter  as  to  converge 
toward  its  focus,  which  lies  50  centimetres  behind  the  eye — i.  e.,  at  the 
same  spot  as  the  far  point.  These  rays  will  therefore  be  brought  to  a 
focus  upon  the  retina.  In  this  discussion,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
the  distance  of  the  glass  from  the  eye  has  been  neglected. 

As  the  same  thing  can  be  proved  for  hypermetropia  of  any  other 
degree,  the  following  statement  may  be  enunciated  as  a  general  law : 
To  see  distinctly  at  infinite  distance  the  hypermetropic  eye  requires 
that  convex  glass  whose  focal  length  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  far 
point  from  the  eye.  Accordingly,  the  glass  that  corrects  the  hyperme¬ 
tropia  gives  through  its  focal  length  at  once  the  position  of  the  far 
point  and  the  degree  of  the  hypermetropia.  We  express  the  latter  by 
the  number  of  dioptries  which  the  correcting  glass  represents;  and 
hence  say  a  hypermetropia  of  2  Z),  not  a  hypermetropia  with  far  point 
at  50  centimetres. 

While  it  was  said  above  that  hypermetropes  can  see  neither  distant 
nor  near  objects  distinctly,  this  statement  only  holds  good  when  no 
accommodation  is  made;  for  by  means  of  his  accommodation  the 
hypermetrope  is  able  to  increase  the  refractive  power  $Mjis  eye  pre¬ 
cisely  as  if  a  convex  glass  had  been  placed  in  front  ofi^l^he  can  correct 
his  hypermetropia  by  accommodation.  This  fadf\Jenders  the  exact 
determination  of  hypermetropia  difficult.  IL^p^examine  the  same 
individuals  at  different  times  for  hypermetromi^nve  find  that  it  is  not 
always  of  the  same  degree.  For  exam|ff§V^  may  happen  that  in  a 
young  hypermetrope  the  hypermetropic  ro^day  is  found  to  be  1.5  Z),  a 
little  while  after  1  Z),  and  to-morrotfyfcrhaps  2  D.  Which  of  these 
findings  are  the  correct  one?  If  instill  atropine  several  times  and 
again  make  the  examination,  wemv  find  the  hypermetropia  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  the  same  but  consid^w^^7  higher  than  before — e.  g.,  4  D. 

The  only  possible  rea^tfMor  the  fact  that  the  hypermetropia  as 
determined  by  us  befofcTjifcropinization  was  too  low  is  that  a  part  of 
this  hypermetropic  ^concealed  all  the  time  by  the  accommodation. 
The  hypermetropo^Kso  accustomed  to  accommodate  that  he  is  unable 
to  relax  his  acqtfl^modation  completely  even  when  convex  glasses  are 
placed  in  frtf^Mc  the  eye,  which  render  his  accommodation  superfluous, 
or  even  a  disMvantage.  Thus,  with  a  glass  which  completely  corrects 
his  hy^p&Hjptropia,  the  hypermetrope  sees  at  a  distance  no  less  badly, 
and  'general  thing  much  worse  than  with  his  naked  eye.  If  we 
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begin  by  placing  very  weak  convex  glasses  before  his  eyes  and  then 
gradually  use  stronger  and  stronger  ones,  he  will  indeed  keep  on  relax¬ 
ing  his  accommodation,  but  only  up  to  a  certain  point;  he  always 
retains  a  reserve  of  accommodation  which  he  is  unable  to  give  up.  With 
the  glass  thus  found,  combined  with  the  residuum  of  accommodation, 
he  corrects  his  hypermetropia  and  sees  distinctly.  If  still  stronger 
glasses  are  placed  before  the  eye,  these  combined  with  his  residuum  of 
accommodation  produce  an  over-correction  of  his  hypermetropia,  and 
vision  will  once  more  become  indistinct.  When,  then,  we  determine 
the  glass  with  which  the  hypermetrope  sees  most  distinctly,  this  does 
not  give  us  the  entire  hypermetropia,  but  only  that  portion  of  it  which 
has  been  unmasked  by  the  relaxation  of  the  accommodation.  This 
is  called  the  manifest  hypermetropia  (H  m).  The  remaining  portion 
which  is  concealed  by  the  accommodation  all  the  time  is  the  latent 
hypermetropia  {HI).  Both  together  constitute  the  total  hyperme¬ 
tropia  ( H  t) — i.  e.,  H  t  =  H  m  +  H  l.  In  the  example  adduced  above, 
H  m  —  1  to  2  D,  H  t  =  4  D,  and  hence  H  l  =  2  to  3  D. 

The  ratio  of  II  m  to  H  t  depends  upon  the  range  of  accommodation, 
and  hence  chiefly  upon  the  age.  In  youth,  when  the  range  is  large, 
upward  of  half  of  the  total  hypermetropia  is  latent.  The  older  a  man 
grows  the  more  manifest  hypermetropia  increases  at  the  expense  of 
that  which  is  latent,  until  in  old  age  II  m  —  II  t.  Hence,  when  we  test 
an  old  man  with  convex  glasses,  we  find  the  whole  hypermetropia  at 
once ;  but  in  persons  who  still  possess  the  power  of  accommodation,  a 
determination  of  the  total  hypermetropia  is  possible  onlw  after  paralyz¬ 
ing  the  accommodation  with  atropine.* 

In  practice  we  generally  abstain  from  determiirfh^the  total  hyper¬ 
metropia,  because  atropinization  is  accompani^Qfey  effects  which  are 
disagreeable  to  the  patient  and  which  last  days.f  We  ascertain 

simply  the  manifest  hypermetropia  from  w&teh,  when  we  know  the  age 
of  the  subject,  a  conclusion  can  be  drawnViSto  the  total  hypermetropia. 
However,  that  we  may  come  as  near^s  possible  to  the  true  value  of  the 
hypermetropia,  we  try  to  get  the  pt@mt  to  relax  his  accommodation  all 
that  he  can.  For  this  purpose  ^  proceed  as  follows  : 

We  place  before  the  eyes  ofWte  patient,  ivho  is  stationed  at  a  distance 
of  6  metres  from  Snellen^Hst  card,  convex  glasses,  passing  very  gradu¬ 
ally  from  weaker  to  ones,  until  the  best  possible  vision  has  been 

obtained.  The  stivqn^est  convex  glass  with  which  this  occurs  gives 


the  case  even  when  the  patient  is  forty-five  or  fifty  years 


*  [This  is^ 
old.-D.]^N>> 

f  [See^^wever,  §  148  A.] 

X  plk'he  accommodation  is  completely  paralyzed,  the  rule  is  the  reverse  of  that 
givM^i.  I.,  the  weakest  convex  glass  with  which  a  patient  gets  maximum  vision  is 
yTkmeasure  of  the  hypermetropia. — D.l 
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It  very  often  happens  that  a  hypermetrope  has  perfect  vision  with 
the  naked  eye,  because  he  corrects  his  entire  hypermetropia  by  means 
of  the  accommodation.  In  this  case  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  im¬ 
prove  his  visual  acuity  with  convex  glasses.  For  a  case  of  this  sort  the 
statement  made  above  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  The  degree  of 
manifest  hypermetropia  is  determined  by  the  strongest  convex  glass 
with  which  the  jpatient  is  still  able  to  see  as  well  as  tvith  the  naked  eye* 
The  fact  that  any  one  sees  as  well  at  a  distance  with  a  convex  glass  as 
with  the  naked  eye  is  of  itself  enough  to  prove  the  existence  of  hyper¬ 
metropia,  since  the  emmetrope  and  still  more  the  myope  see  worse 
with  even  weak  convex  glasses ;  for,  while  concave  glasses  can  be  over¬ 
come  by  a  suitable  effort  of  accommodation,  there  is  no  way  of  com¬ 
bating  the  effect  of  a  convex  glass,  since  the  crystalline  lens  can  not 
be  made  flatter  than  it  is  already  when  in  the  state  of  accommodative 
repose. 

In  the  case  of  hypermetropia,  even  more  than  in  that  of  myopia, 
it  is  necessary  to  confirm  the  results  of  the  subjective  method  by  an 
objective  determination.  It  is  only  exceptionally  the  case  that  we  get 
at  the  true  amount  of  hypermetropia  by  the  former  method ;  but  with 
the  objective  test  the  total  hypermetropia  is  usually  found,  the  accom¬ 
modation  being  entirely  relaxed  during  the  examination  with  the  oph¬ 
thalmoscope. 

Causes  of  Hypermetropia. — The  condition,  characteristic  of  hyper¬ 
metropia,  in  which  parallel  incident  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  behind 
the  retina,  may  in  general  he  produced  by  two  differentaAuses  : 

1.  The  refractive  power  of  the  media  is  altered  soKgaPparallel  rays 

are  not  rendered  sufficiently  convergent  to  come  to  a  focus  upon  the 
retina,  although  the  latter  is  in  the  same  situation's  in  the  normal  eye. 
The  cornea  may  be  the  part  accountable  for state  of  things — e.  g., 
when  it  is  flattened  by  cicatrices.  In  tbk^eafee  there  is  always  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  astigmatism  as  well.  Vjme  lens  gives  rise  to  hyper¬ 
metropia  when  its  refractive  powerJJS^tes,  as  is  the  case  in  advanced 
age ;  old  people,  therefore,  if  the^wfere  formerly  emmetropic,  become 
then  slightly  hypermetropic  (sasVpIige  688).  A  high  degree  of  hyper¬ 
metropia  is  produced  whei  disappears  from  the  pupillary  area, 

either  from  being  hixatai^vir  because  it  has  been  removed  from  the 
eye  altogether  (aphaki1T)>*-Hn  this  case  the  eye  is  not  only  hyperme¬ 
tropic,  but  also  loses  it^power  of  accommodation. 

2.  Hypermetrb^fe)  also  develops  when  the  refractive  power  of  the 
eye  is  normal,  kCfce  retina  lies  too  far  forward  ( axial  hypermetropia :). 
This  may  ^^piioduced  by  a  protrusion  of  the  retina  due  to  exudations 
of  tumorsl  A^ut  the  most  ordinary  cause  of  axial  hypermetropia  is  an 
abnon^^ shortness  of  the  entire  eye,  so  that  typical  hypermetropia 

^  *  [Or,  as  we  say,  “  the  strongest  glass  that  the  patient  accepts.” — D.] 
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constitutes  the  opposite  to  typical  myopia,  which  is  produced  by  abnor¬ 
mally  great  length  of  the  eyeball. 

Typical  Hypermetropia. 

146.  Symptoms. — Hypermetropes  would  have  indistinct  vision  both 
for  distance  and  near  points  if  they  possessed  no  accommodation.  In 
hypermetropes,  therefore,  this  latter  plays  a  particularly  important 
part.  The  hypermetrope,  in  fact,  must — in  contradistinction  to  an 
emmetrope  or  myope — accommodate  even  when  looking  at  a  distance , 
as  in  order  to  see  distinctly  he  must  correct  his  hypermetropia  by  means 
of  his  accommodation.  Whether  this  is  possible  or  not  depends  upon 
whether  the  accommodation  when  compared  with  the  amount  of  hyper¬ 
metropia  is  powerful  enough  to  bring  the  near  point  within  infinite 
distance.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  near  point  lies  beyond  infinity, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  hypermetrope  to  see  distinctly  at  a  distance 
without  a  glass  ( absolute  hypermetropia).  If  the  near  point  lies  within 
infinity,  distinct  vision  for  distance  can  be  attained  by  an  appropriate 
output  of  the  accommodation  ( facultative  hypermetropia).  There  is 
also  a  third  possibility,  viz.,  the  near  point  may  lie  within  infinity,  so 
that  the  eyes  can  always  be  focused  for  infinite  distance,  and  yet  it  may 
happen  that  this  can  not  be  effected  as  long  as  the  visual  lines  remain 
parallel — indeed,  can  be  effected  only  in  conjunction  with  a  strong  im¬ 
pulse  to  converge  ( relative  hypermetropia ;  Donders),  such  as  accords 
with  the  relation  existing  between  accommodation  a^X  convergence 
(relative  accommodation  ;  see  page  684).  The  subjec^gE  relative  hyper¬ 
metropia,  then,  when  he  looks  into  the  distance,  hs^jflje  choice  of  either 
keeping  his  visual  lines  parallel  and  seeing  indCsVinctly,  or  seeing  dis¬ 
tinctly  at  a  distance  and  at  the  same  tin^v^erting'  excessive  con¬ 
vergence — i.  e.,  squinting  inward.  WhidQbi  these  two  things  the 
hypermetrope  elects  to  do  depends  npo^/  other  circumstances  which 
have  already  been  discussed  in  treati&  of  convergent  strabismus  (see 
page  629).  ^ 

The  extent  to  which  hyperm&ufopia  can  be  concealed  by  accommo¬ 
dation  depends  not  only  niron  ^he  degree  of  the  hypermetropia,  but 
also  upon  the  strength  of^^faccommodation.  But  this  latter  changes 
with  age,  diminishinflpsVeadily  with  advancing  years,  and  in  old  age 
becoming  equal  to  zefcef  Every  variety  of  hypermetropia,  therefore, 
even  the  slightes£,^g)fcomes  absolute  in  an  advanced  age. 

While  the  jQoerinetrope  needs  accommodation  even  for  distant 
vision,  thisvH&nuch  more  the  case  for  seeing  near  by.  The  ampli¬ 
tude  of  accommodation,.  M,  of  the  hypermetrope  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  enuAtrope  and  myope.  To  be  sure,  the  near  point  in  hypermetropes 
lies  CN^h%r  off  from  the  eye,  but  this  is  simply  because  a  part  of  A  is 
er®jtoyed  in  the  correction  of  hypermetropia,  and  only  the  remainder 
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is  left  to  effect  the  adjustment  for  shorter  distances.  Let  us  assume 
that  work  has  to  be  done  at  a  distance  of  33  centimetres.  For  this 
purpose  the  emmetrope  must  use  an  accommodation  of  3  D.  A  hyper-* 
metrope  with  H  —  2  D  also  uses  the  same  amount  of  accommodation ; 
but  he  must  employ  2  D  more  to  conceal  his  hypermetropia,  so  that 
altogether  he  must  make  an  accommodative  effort  of  5  D.  Now,  as  his 
range  of  accommodation  is  no  greater  than  that  of  an  emmetrope,  this 
great  amount  of  accommodation  causes  him  proportionally  more  trouble. 
He  may  be  said  to  be  always  dragging  about  with  him  a  deficit  in  his 
accommodation,  namely,  the  quota  of  the  latter  necessary  for  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  hypermetropia — a  deficit  which  causes  him  to  become 
exhausted  quickly  when  doing  near  work  (asthenopia).  At  first,  vision 
near  by  is  distinct  aud  the  work  goes  on  well ;  but  after  a  little  while 
the  object,  print,  near  work,  etc.,  begin  to  grow  indistinct  and  are 
blurred  as, though  enveloped  in  a  slight  haze.  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  overstrained  accommodation  gives  way,  and  the  eye  then 
ceases  to  be  properly  focused.  A  short  period  of  rest,  during  which  the 
eyes  look  at  distant  objects  or  are  kept  closed,  enables  them  to  continue 
the  work.  But  the  same  obscuration  soon  sets  in  again  and  compels 
another  pause.  These  periods  of  enforced  rest  are  the  more  frequently 
repeated  and  are  of  greater  duration  the  longer  the  work  is  kept  up. 
With  them  are  associated  pains  in  the  eyes,  and  more  esj)ecially  pains 
in  the  forehead  and  headaches.  The  symptoms  just  described  at  first 
make  their  appearance  only  after  quite  prolonged  work — i.  e.,  toward 
evening.  But  afterward  they  keep  coming  on  earlier  ajM  earlier  all 
the  time,  so  that  the  work  has  to  be  set  aside  after  eve^jw  short  period 
of  exertion.  After  quite  a  prolonged  rest — for  examj^Sj^fter  the  repose 
of  Sunday  or  upon  laying  work  aside  for  several \r€eks — the  symptoms 
probably  disappear  for  a  number  of  days  ^cession,  but  only  to 

appear  again  in  the  old  way  and  in  an  evp&^m^re  aggravated  fashion. 
They  are  dependent  upon  an  exhaustion  \|^lre  ciliary  muscle,  and  are 
hence  comprised  under  the  name  of  c&kenopia  accommodativa  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  asthenopia  inus<SiKaris  (see  page  614),  and  asthe¬ 
nopia  nervosa  (see  page  501). 

The  injurious  effect  of  hwfflKh^etropia  upon  vision  at  near  points 
furthermore  finds  expressiom^ixhe  fact  that  presbyopia •  sets  in  earlier 
than  in  emmetropic  eyog?  vit  the  same  age — i.  e.,  with  the  same  range 
of  accommodation — thS-near  point  of  the  hypermetrope  is  situated 
farther  from  the  e^e^jjan  is  that  of  the  emmetrope.  In  an  emmetrope 
of  thirty-three  ™  with  a  range  of  accommodation  of  6  Z),  P  lies  at 
17  centimetn^MuO  6  =  17).  A  hypermetrope  having  a  hyperme¬ 
tropia  of  $^Owould  at  the  same  age  and  with  the  same  range  of 
accommodation  have  his  near  point  at  25  centimetres  (correspond¬ 
ing  since  he  has  to  use  2  D  of  his  range  of  accommodation 

for^rrecting  his  hypermetropia.  Such  a  hypermetrope,  therefore, 
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would  be  already  on  the  threshold  of  presbyopia  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three. 

*  The  shortness  of  the  eyeball,  which  is  the  cause  of  hypermetropia,  is 
congenital .  Almost  all  newborn  children  are  hypermetropic,  their 
eyes  being  originally  constructed  too  short  in  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
fractive  power  of  the  media.  As  the  child  grows  the  eyeballs  elongate 
in  proportion,  so  that  they  acquire  their  requisite  axial  length  and  be¬ 
come  emmetropic — indeed,  the  elongation  may  even  shoot  beyond  the 
mark  and  pass  into  myopia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  elongation  of 
the  eye  may  fail  to  take  place  to  a  sufficient  degree,  so  that  a  certain 
amount  of  hypermetropia  remains  during  the  whole  life.  This  is  the 
typical  hypermetropia  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Higher  degrees  of  it 
can  be  recognized  by  external  examination  of  the  eye,  which  shows 
that  the  eyeball  is  distinctly  diminished  in  size,  and  that  the  anterior 
chamber  is  shallower  and  the  pupil  more  contracted  than  usual.  If 
the  eye  is  turned  strongly  inward,  we  see  that  the  equatorial  region  of 
the  ball,  which  comes  into  view  in  the  outer  part  of  the  palpebral 
fissure,  presents  a  particularly  sharp  curve  as  it  turns  backward,  and 
thus  gives  evidence  of  the  shortness  of  the  axis  of  the  eyeball.  The 
ophthalmoscope  shows  that  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  sound.  The 
hypermetropic  eye,  accordingly,  is  an  optically  defective  but  otherwise 
healthy  eye,  as  opposed  to  the  myopic  eye,  which  is  diseased,  and  is. 
hence  threatened  by  dangers  of  various  kinds. 

In  the  extreme  degrees  of  hypermetropia ,  however,  the  eye  is  no 
longer  normal  as  a  whole.  It  is  abnormally  small  emA  from  the  time 
of  birth  (slight  degree  of  microphthalmus),  and  of  these  eyes 

show  other  signs  of  disturbed  development,  sudMl  a  strikingly  small 
cornea,  marked  astigmatism,  deficient  visual  adijmy  due  to  incomplete 
formation  of  the  retina,  and  other  congenft^Onomalies. 

Hypermetropia  does  not  change  hkJ©amount  in  the  later  years 
of  life ;  it  remains  stationary .  It  is  that  to  the  laity  it  appears 
as  if  it  increased  with  years,  bec®^e  vision  at  near  points  becomes 
steadily  worse;  but  this  is  not  to  an  increase  in  the  error  of 
refraction,  but  to  a  diminutm^yn  the  power  of  accommodation,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  lessgw§0tess  of  the  hypermetropia  is  concealed 
all  the  time.  _  ^  .  .  . 

Treatment. — Thaa*e©  no  way  of  curing  hypermetropia — 1.  e.,  of 
transforming  it  intoxplmetropia.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  make  vision 
distinct  by  met^fijof  properly  selected  glasses,  and  enable  it  to  be 
performed  wit]0^t  exhaustion. 

When^frChypermetropia  is  not  great  and  the  range  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  glasses  for  distant  vision  are  not  as  a  general  thing  re- 

quirejJX  Hi  the  contrary  event,  convex  glasses  are  given  which  correct 
th&(^ffiifest  hypermetropia.  Full  correction  of  the  total  hyperme¬ 
dia  is  indicated  only  in  those  cases  in  which  we  have  to  combat  a 
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strabismus  convergens  that  is  beginning  to  develop  in  consequence  of 
the  hypermetropia. 

Of  more  importance  than  the  glasses  for  distance  are  those  for  near¬ 
points  or  for  working.  A  priori  it  would  seem  best  to  have  the  hyper- 
metrope  start  at  once  by  wearing  that  glass  which  corrects  the  total 
hypermetropia  and  so  converts  him  into  an  em  me  trope ;  but  in  that, 
case  he  would  soon  quite  forget  altogether  how  to  correct  his  hyperme¬ 
tropia  by  his  accommodation  in  case  of  necessity.  Should  he  then  be 
accidentally  deprived  of  his  glasses  he  would  be  thrown  into  a  very  em¬ 
barrassing  position,  for  he  could  no  longer  see  clearly  with  his  naked 
eye.  We  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  correcting  the  hypermetropia 
by  glasses  only  as  far  as  is  required  to  relieve  the  asthenopia.  For  this, 
purpose  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  give  a  glass  which  is  somewhat 
stronger  than  the  manifest  hypermetropia.*  Inasmuch  as  the  latter 
increases  with  the  age,  the  hypermetrope  must  keep  on  getting  stronger 
and  stronger  glasses.  It  is  only  when  he  has  reached  an  age  at  which 
his  range  of  accommodation  =  0,  and  hence  his  whole  hypermetropia 
has  become  manifest,  that  he  can  keep  on  using  the  same  glasses. 


Formerly  presbyopia  and  hypermetropia  were  confounded  with  each  other. 
People  saw  a  hypermetropic  boy,  whose  eyes  soon  grew  tired  in  studying,  finally 
take  up  his  grandfather’s  glasses  and  then  read  well  with  them  and  without  be¬ 
coming  tired.  This  boy,  they  reasoned,  must  have  the  same  sort  of  weakness 
in  his  eyes  that  his  grandfather  has,  only  that  with  him  it  has  already  set  in  in 
youth,  and  therefore  is  very  serious.  This  “  hebetudo  visus  ”  was  attributed  to 
a  weakness  of  the  retina,  and  it  was  believed  that  it  might  possibly  go  on  to 
blindness.  The  only  thing  which  might  have  ameliorated  the/^iSfferings  of  the 
hypermetrope — namely,  the  use  of  glasses — was  held  to  i^^articularly  dan¬ 
gerous.  /vC/ 

Donders  deserves  the  great  credit  of  having  discofpnefr  the  true  nature  of 
these  conditions.  The  weak  sight  of  the  old  man*  JQr  jsbyopia  and  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  accommodation.  It  is,  however,  norfrvh*  anomaly  of  accommoda¬ 
tion,  but  a  physiological  state.  The  boy’s  j^cV^ht  depends  upon  hyperme¬ 
tropia,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  tte  ^e^nmodation,  but  is  an  error  of 
refraction  that  exists  in  the  eye  even  wh^Vlestitute  of  accommodation.  The 
similarity  of  the  two  conditions  lies  in  having  one  symptom  in  common — 

namely,  impairment  of  vision  for  nd0^oints ;  and  yet  even  in  this  regard  there 
is  an  essential  difference  betweentj^^two.  In  presbyopia,  distinct  vision  inside 
of  a  certain  distance  is  simp^^KfoSMble.  I11  hypermetropia,  distinct  vision  at 
near  points  is  generally  stilD-w$!fible  (if  the  range  of  accommodation  is  great, 
enough),  but  is  associated/^ tVAraining  and  exhaustion  of  the  eyes. 

Donders  also  has  shcmaJthat  the  asthenopia  of  hypermetropes  is  not  the 
symptom  of  a  serious (feion  of  the  eye,  but  is  an  evidence  of  fatigue  consequent 
upon  unfavorable  arpyWal  conditions.  By  the  correction  of  these  conditions  into 
simple  optical *d<^l>^,  a  countless  number  of  men  have  since  this  discovery  been 
rendered  on^^Ve  capable  of  work  and  have  been  freed  from  the  dread  of  grow¬ 
ing  blind. 

MyonVa  is  a  state  which  is  the  direct  opposite  of  hypermetropia,  and  yet. 

Qj  


$>V 


[See  also  §  148  A. — D.] 
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there  are  cases  in  which  these  two  conditions  might  be  confounded  with  each 
other.  When  the  hypermetropia  has  attained  a  very  high  degree,  even  the 
strongest  effort  of  accommodation  proves  insufficient  for  rendering  the  vision  at 
near  points  distinct.  Then  the  hypermetrope  gives  up  altogether  the  attempt 
to  focus  his  eye  for  near  points  and  holds  the  object  as  close  as  possible  so  as  to 
get  large  retinal  images,  just  as  amblyopic  patients  do  (see  page  673).  In  this 
way  very  small  print  is  often  read  well  at  a  distance  of  a  few  centimetres,  and, 
as  at  the  same  time  distant  vision  is  pretty  bad,  such  a  condition  may  easily  be 
regarded  as  myopia.  Examination  with  glasses  and  with  the  ophthalmoscope, 
however,  will  at  once  rectify  the  diagnosis. 

The  difference  in  the  capacity  of  the  emmetropic,  the  myopic,  and  the  hyper¬ 
metropic  eye  for  close  work  is  explained  by  the  difference  in  the  position  of  their 
region  of  accommodation  (see  page  683).  In  emmetropia  it  has  its  normal  position, 
in  myopia  it  is  carried  inward  (3,  Fig.  214),  and  in  hypermetropia  it  is  displaced 
outward.  For  example,  suppose  *  that  an  emmetrope  twenty  years  old  has  a 
range  of  accommodation  of  10  D.  His  region  of  accommodation  then  extends 
from  oo  to  a  point  10  centimetres  from  the  eye  where  his  near  point  is  situated 
(1,  Fig.  214).  Let  us  compare  with  this  an  eye  having  the  same  range  of  ac¬ 
commodation  but  with  a  total  hypermetropia  of  4  D.  In  this  case  E  lies  25 


Fig.  228.— Region  of  Accommodation  of  a  Hypermetropic  4Eye. 


ropic  ^Ey 


centimetres  (100  -5-  4  =  25)  behind  the  e  mentation  of 


the  region  of  accommodation  annexed 


purposes  of 


more  ready  demonstration,  as  being  situated  on  tf^Vjmher  side  of  oo .  [This 
assumption  is  justified  by  the  following  considering!!?]  Rays  coming  to  the  eye 
from  a  finite  distance  are  divergent.  The  fa^Hj^JHie  starting  point  of  the  rays 
is  situated  from  the  eye  the  more  does  thefdiwei^ence  of  the  former  decrease, 
finally  disappearing  altogether  and  bein^trepTaced  by  parallelism  when  infinite 
distance  has  been  reached.  If  now  wqffcpild  go  beyond  infinite  distance,  the 
parallelism  of  the  rays  wouid  be  tansTormed  into  convergence.  As  now  in 
hypermetropia  the  far  point  is  th od&ke  from  which  rays  that  are  convergent 
emanate,  the  custom  is  to  denotiayiAi  as  being  situated  beyond  infinity,  and  in 
the  example  selected  at  a  disfc^^C/of  25  centimetres  (corresponding  to  4  D)  from 
it.  To  change  its  adjus^n^Oirom  this  far-point  to  infinity,  the  eye  must  em¬ 
ploy  4  D  of  its  accommfcdaiifln.  Hence,  out  of  its  whole  range  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  10  I)  the  eyajia^only  6  D  left,  and  by  means  of  this  it  is  enabled  to 
approach  to  withifi^jjbentimetres  of  the  object.  This  distance,  therefore,  is  the 
near  point  (P)  of  <©f  *eye.  Hence,  the  region  of  accommodation  of  the  latter  is 
displaced  in  eoiCmrison  with  that  of  an  emmetropic  eye  having  the  same  range, 
and  in  su<j\^way  that  the  near  point  is  made  to  recede  7  centimetres  farther 
away,  whil^^t  its  other  end  a  part  of  the  region  of  accommodation  (represented 
in  Fie/^8,  as  situated  beyond  oo)  is  made  to  lie  behind  the  eye,  beyond  infinity. 
^  1  RLflhi*  latter  portion  can  not  be  utilized,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  recession 
e  near  point  hinders  the  vision  of  objects  close  by,  the  displacement  of  the 
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region  of  accommodation  is  unfavorable  to  the  availability  of  the  eye  for  working 
purposes. 

The  calculation  of  the  range  of  accommodation  in  hypermetropia  is  made 
according  to  the  same  rules  as  in  emmetropia.  P  can  be  found  directly,  R  is 
determined  by  the  convex  glass  which  corrects  the  error.  A  =  P  —  R;  hence, 
in  the  example  selected,  A  =  6  D  —  (—  4  D)  =  10  D.  R  must  be  taken  as  a 
negative  because  it  lies  on  the  farther  side  of  oo. 

The  approximate  position  of  R,  and  consequently  the  H  t ,  can  be  estimated 
from  the  position  of  P,  it  being  presupposed  that  we  know  the  age  and  hence 
the  range  of  accommodation  of  the  subject.  Since  A  =  P  —  P,  R  —P—A. 
If  in  the  above  example  P  had  been  found  to  be  6  D,  and  for  the  age  of  twenty 
A  is  assumed  to  be  10  P,  we  would  have  P  =  6  P  —  10  P  =  —4  D.  Hence, 
H  t  =  4  D. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ASTIGMATISM. 

147.  By  astigmatism  *  (As)  we  understand  that  refractive  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  eye  in  which  parallel  rays  falling  upon  the  eye  are  not  at 
any  spot  brought  to  a  common  focus.  This  is  the  case  when  the  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  refracting  media  is  irregular.  We  distinguish  two  kinds  of 
astigmatism  :  regular  and  irregular. 


'\V 


(a)  Regular  Astigmatism . 

This  is  present  when  the  curvature  of  the  refracting  media  is  regu¬ 
lar  in  each  meridian  considered  by  itself,  but  the  separate  meridians 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  differences  in  curvature.  The 
place  in  which  regular  astigmatism  is  ordinarily  situated  is  the  cornea. 
In  Fig.  229,  let  v  h  vx  represent  the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  and 
v  vt  its  vertical  meridian,  which  has  a  curvature  such  that  the  rays  pass¬ 
ing  through  it  come  to  a  focus  at  /.  In  the  meridian  immediately 
adjoining  the  curvature  becomes  a  little  greater,  am|M^the  succeeding 
meridians  it  increases  still  more,  so  that  it  reach^pM'fs  maximum  value 
in  the  horizontal  meridian,  h  hv  The  rays  pa^Hig  through  the  latter 
may  be  supposed  to  intersect  at  a  point  asm^S^as  fx.  In  this  case  we 
would  have  one  meridian  (the  horizontal/W$J  which  refracts  rays  most 
strongly,  and  one  perpendicular  to  it /TfiS^ertical  meridian)  which  re¬ 
fracts  most  feebly ;  and  correspono$mg*ro  these  are  the  most  anterior 
and  posterior  foci,  ft  and  /.  Tb^Hwo  meridians  thus  distinguished 
from  the  others  are  called  prittoinaf  meridians  ;  those  meridians  lying 
between  them  represent  allrt&ermediate  stages  of  curvature  and  re¬ 
fractive  power,  and  the^aa®  passing  through  them  cut  the  optical  axis 
in  the  portion  lying  bo^V^n  /  and  ft.  We  see  that  when  the  refract¬ 
ing  surface  is  of  tl/s  Stmracter  there  is  no  point  at  all  at  which  all  the 
rays  passing  thigugn  the  surface  will  unite.  The  image  of  a  point 
cast  by  such  aA^Jmce  is  therefore  not  a  point,  but  a  diffusion  circle. 
In  reality,  b^&eve r,  the  image  does  not  always  have  a  circular  shape. 
On  the  ^flv^ary,  its  shape  depends  upon  the  spot  where  the  retina  is 
situatecS^nd  cuts  the  conical  beam  of  rays.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
rethm^is  at  the  point  marked  1.  Here  the  rays  passing  through  the 

*  From  &,  privative,  and  ariy^a,  point. 
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horizontal  meridian  are  already  brought  closer  together  than  those 
incident  upon  the  vertical  meridian ;  hence  the  section  of  the  cone  o 
rays  is  an  erect  ellipse.  At  2,  where  the  rays  of  the  horizontal  meridian 
come  exactly  to  a  focus,  the  image  of  the  point  is  a  vertical  line.  In 
the  same  way  the  shape  of  the  cross  section  of  the  beam— 1.  e.,  the 
shape  of  the  diffusion  image  of  the  point — can  be  ascertained  for  the 
more  posteriorly  situated  points  from  S  to  7.  This  cross  section  is 
sometimes  an  erect  or  horizontal  ellipse,  sometimes  a  vertical  or  hori¬ 
zontal  line,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  distant  from  the  refracting 


Fig.  229.— Refraction  of  the  Ra^^n  Rfgular  Astigmatism. 


'O 


Jd 

surface.  It  is  only  at  4  that  is  really  a  diffusion  circle,  because 

here  the  rays  passing  throu’gKJthe  horizontal  meridian  diverge  to  the 
same  extent  that  those  s»i  the  vertical  meridian  converge. 

The  vision  of  an  asfe^iatic  person  is  not  simply  indistinct,  like  that 
of  one  who  is  nearsighted  or  far-sighted,  but  presents  special  peculiaii- 
ties  on  account  oWe  elongated  form  of  the  diffusion  images.  Ciiculai 
surfaces — e.  full  moon — appear  elliptical.  Straight  lines  some¬ 

times  look^^inct,  sometimes  indistinct,  according  to  the  direction 
that  theyVtake.  Let  us  assume  that  we  have  before  us  an  astigmatic 
who  1)he  diffusion  image  of  a  point  under  the  form  of  a  vertical 
lin^VFig.  229).  If  this  man  looks  at  two  lines  standing  perpen- 

& 
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dicular  to  each  other  (Fig.  230  A)  the  horizontal  line  appears  broad¬ 
ened  and  indistinct  but  the  vertical  line  seems  sharply  defined. 
For,  we  may  imagine  these  two  lines  to  be  composed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  points.  Each  one  of  these  points  appears  upon  the  retina 


Fig.  230.— Retinal  Images  in  Regular  Astigmatism. 

A,  two  lines  placed  perpendicular  to  each  other ;  B,  their  image  upon  the  retina  of  an  astig¬ 
matic  person. 


of  the  astigmatic  patient  under  the  form  of  a  short  vertical  stroke,  and 
the  horizontal  line  therefore  appears  under  the  form  of  a  series  of  such 
vertical  strokes,  which  coalesce  and  constitute  a  band  of  a  certain  degree 
of  breadth  (Fig.  230  B).  In  the  vertical  line  the  vertical  strokes  are 
superimposed  and  cover  each  other,  so  that  the  line  appears  sharply 
defined.  Only  the  uppermost  and  lowermost  diffusion  lines  extend 
beyond  the  terminal  points  of  the  vertical  line  and  make  it  seem  some¬ 
what  longer  than  it  is.  Thus,  for  every  astigmatic  person  there  is  one 
direction  in  which  straight  lines  appear  most  distinci^jd  one,  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  it,  in  which  they  appear  most  confusecL^&ost  people  look¬ 
ing  attentively  at  Fig.  231  will  find  that,  of  thread  ii  of  the  star,  two 
situated  opposite  to  each  other  are  distinguish  by  being  particularly 
black,  while  the  radii  which  are  placed  j&qsendicular  to  them  are  the 
ones  that  look  most  pale  and  hazy.  x^tfQhe  is  unable  to  perceive  this 
phenomenon  with  the  naked  eye,  h$  AuJreadily  do  so  if  he  makes  him¬ 
self  artificially  astigmatic  by  plach^Vi  cylindrical  glass  before  his  eye.* 
The  principal  meridians  mmatty  intersect  at  a  right  angle,  and  the 
cross  formed  by  them  is  gemuQ ly  vertical,  more  rarely  oblique.  The 
rule  is,  that  the  vertical  mtfmH&n.  has  a  greater  curvature  than  the  hori¬ 
zontal ;  but  the  revers^vJondition  (selected  for  Fig.  229  because  of 


being  more  readily ^A^fcen ted)  also  occurs,  and  is  then  known  as  “as- 
stigmatism  against\he  rule.”  The  degree  of  astigmatism  is  exjiressed 
by  the  d  iff  ere  if^)>et ween  the  meridians  of  greatest  and  of  least  re¬ 
fraction.  A^Cpng  as  this  difference  remains  below  1  I)  the  astigma¬ 
tism  maw^|^garded  as  physiological,  since  most  eyes  are  affected  with 
a  slighfr^br  of  curvature  of  this  sort ;  but  as  soon  as  the  astigmatism 


^^inyiefault  of  this,  an  ordinary  convex  or  concave  glass  may  be  used,  which  is 
cNobliquely  before  the  eye. 
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amounts  to  1  D  or  over  it  must  be  regarded  as  pathological.  It  then 
affects  the  visual  acuity,  and  in  many  cases  causes  asthenopic  troubles. 

The  determination  of  astigmatism  must  be  undertaken*  whenever 
in  making  our  tests  perfect  vision  can  not  be  attained  with  spherical 
glasses. 

Various  hinds  of  astigmatism  are  distinguished,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  refraction  of  the  principal  meridians.  If  one  merid¬ 
ian  is  emmetropic  and  the  other  hypermetropic,  the  condition  is  called 
simple  hypermetropic  astigmatism ;  but  if  both  meridians  are  hyper¬ 
metropic,  it  is  compound  hypermetropic  astigmatism.  In  analogous 
fashion  we  speak  of  simple  and  compound  myopic  astigmatism.  If 
one  meridian  is  hypermetropic  and  the  other  myopic,  the  condition  is. 
known  as  mixed  astigmatism. 

The  cause  of  regular  astigmatism  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  a 
congenital  irregularity  of  the  curvature  of  the  cornea — a  condition 
which  is  apt  to  be  transmitted  by  heredity.  High  degrees  of  congenital 
astigmatism  are  associated  not  infrequently  with  other  defects  in  the- 
development  of  the  eye,  in  which  case  it  is  impossible,  even  with  per¬ 
fect  correction  of  the  astigmatism,  to  bring  the  visual  acuity  up  to  the 
normal  pitch.  Congenital  astigmatism  is  often  present  in  both  eyes,, 
although  not  always  in  the  same  degree,  and  the  direction  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  meridian  is  apt  to  be  sym¬ 
metrical  in  the  two  eyes.  Acquired 
astigmatism  may  have  its  cause  in 
the  cornea  or  in  the  lens.  The 
former  variety  occurs  when  the 
curvature  of  the  cornea  has  been 
altered,  either  because  of  diseases 
affecting  it,  or  still  more  frequent¬ 
ly  because  of  operations.  After 
every  cataract  operation,  and  in 
fact  even  after  an  iridectomy,  a 
certain  degree  of  corneal  astigma¬ 
tism  develops,  which  indeed  di- 
minishes  with  the  consolidation  FIG.  231. — Test  Object  for  determining  the. 

the  cicatrix,  but  seldom  disa™@£>  Ts™™01""  Mebu>ians  " 

entirely.  The  lens  gives  to 

regular  astigmatism  wtfeuNfr  is  obliquely  placed,  as,  for  example,  in 
case  of  subluxation.  Tnis  state  of  things  can  readily  be  imitated 
experimentally  if,  i^Pas  said  above,  we  look  through  a  spherical  lens 
obliquely.  Th<v*A»nt  then  looks  as  if  in  a  state  of  astigmatic  distor¬ 
tion,  and  arate  radii  of  Fig.  231  seem  to  differ  in  distinctness. 


IIIII9IIIIIIIIII  •  llllllllllllllll  [ 


*  to  the  usage  in  America,  undertaken  in  every  case  in  which  we 

are  testing  the  refraction.— D.] 
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Accordingly,  an  obliquely  placed  spherical  lens  acts  also  as  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  one.  Many  astigmatic  patients  who  wear  spherical  glasses  hit  upon 
this  fact  themselves ;  to  see  better,  they  place  their  spherical  glasses 
in  such  a  way  as  to  look  obliquely  through  them. 

The  treatment  of  astigmatism  consists  in  correcting  it  as  precisely 
as  possible  by  means  of  cylindrical  glasses.  In  this  way  distinct  vision 
can  be  secured,  and  at  the  same  time  the  asthenopia  is  relieved. 


( b )  Irregular  Astigmatism. 


148.  Irregular  astigmatism  occurs  when  the  curvature  in  any  one 
single  meridian  is  not  everywhere  alike,  so  that  the  rays  passing  through 
the  same  meridian  are  never  united  into  one  point.  A  certain  degree 
of  irregular  astigmatism  must  be  regarded  as  physiological,  as  it  exists 
in  every  eye,  its  location  being  the  lens.  The  individual  sectors  com¬ 
posing  the  latter  do  not  all  have  the  same  refracting  power,  this  being 
probably  due  to  unequal  curvature  of  their  surfaces.  Accordingly,  the 
images  of  a  point  which  these  sectors  cast  do  not  all  fall  upon  the  same 
spot  in  the  retina,  although  they  come  so  close  together  that  for  the 
most  part  they  overlap.  For  this  reason  even  a  normal  eye  does  not 
see  a  star,  which  is  really  nothing  but  a  mathematical  point,  as  such, 
but  under  a  stellate  form — i.  e.,  provided  with  radiating  projections. 
The  rays  of  the  star  are  simply  the  images  produced  by  the  separate 
sectors  of  the  lens,  the  central  ends  of  these  images  meeting  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  star-shaped  retinal  image. 

Under  pathological  conditions — e.  g.,  in  beginning  opacity  of  the 
lens — this  lenticular  astigmatism  is  so  much  increaij^pi}  to  give  notice¬ 
able  trouble.  As  the  refractive  power  of  the  s^iFate  sectors  of  the 
lens  becomes  more  and  more  different,  the  itfrejges  produced  by  them 
recede  farther  and  farther  apart,  so  that  uktfrMely  they  appear  entirely 
•distinct  from  each  other.  It  is  in  '  ‘  vy  that  monocular  polyopia 
develops  in  incipient  cataract  (see  p  8).  A  very  high  degree  of 


develops  in  incipient  cataract  (see  p 
irregular  astigmatism  occurs  in  s&luxatic 
ticular  displacement  is  so  considerable  that 


(luxation  of  the  lens  when  the  len- 
ie  that  part  of  the  pupil  still  has 


^^^miatism  originates  from  the  cornea  even 
w  from  the  lens.  It  is  found  in  this  situa- 
*t  of  marked  regular  astigmatism,  and  still 


more  often  in  conslgu|ence  of  pathological  processes — e.  g.,  in  faceting 
of  the  cornea  ^f^jr  ulceration,  or  in  flattening  or  ectasis  of  the  entire 
cornea. 

Irreguli#S^stigmatism  makes  objects  appear  irregularly  distorted, 
and  sqrt&Qwies  also  looks  multiple,  and  in  this  way  diminishes  the 


visual  acuity.  It  is  impossible  to  correct  it  by  glasses.  In  many  cases 
of  irregular  corneal  astigmatism  a  stenopseic  slit  is  of  service  for  making 
Mninute  objects  (see  page  665). 
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The  sort  of  regular  astigmatism  that  is  present,  whether  hypermetropic, 
myopic,  or  mixed,  does  not  depend  upon  the  curvature  of  the  cornea,  but  upon  the 
situation  of  the  retina.  If  the  latter  is  situated  at  point  2  (Fig.  229),  where  the 
rays  passing  through  the  horizontal  meridian  come  to  a  focus,  this  meridian  has  an 
emmetropic  refraction.  But  the  vertical  meridian  is  hypermetropic,  since  the  rays 
passing  through  it  would  meet  behind  the  retina.  In  this  case,  then,  there  would 
be  simple  hypermetropic  astigmatism.  If  the  position  of  the  retina  were  farther 
forward — e.  g.,  at  1 — both  meridians  would  be  hypermetropic ;  that  is,  compound 
hypermetropic  astigmatism  would  be  present.  If  the  retina  was  situated  at  any 
point  between  2  and  6,  the  rays  passing  through  the  horizontal  meridian  would 
have  their  focus  in  front  of  the  retina,  those  passing  through  the  vertical  meridian 
behind  it,  and  mixed  astigmatism  would  exist.  If  the  retina  is  situated  at  6 ,  sim¬ 
ple  myopic  astigmatism  is  present,  because  there  is  emmetropia  for  the  vertical 
meridian  and  myopia  for  the  horizontal  meridian.  Finally,  if  the  retina  should 
be  situated  still  farther  back — that  is,  behind  the  foci  of  both  meridians — myopia 
would  be  present  in  both  the  latter,  or  there  would  be  compound  myopic  astig¬ 
matism.  Hypermetropic  astigmatism  is  the  kind  most  frequently  occurring; 
mixed  astigmatism  is  the  rarest. 

The  vision  in  regular  astigmatism  is  distinguished  from  the  vision  in  other 
errors  of  refraction  by  the  fact  that  objects  are  distorted,  and  that  not  all  their 
parts  are  seen  with  the  same  indistinctness.  If  the  principal  meridians  are  respec¬ 
tively  vertical  and  horizontal,  the  horizontal  strokes  of  the  letter  E  will  appear  dis¬ 
tinct,  the  vertical  ones  indistinct,  or  vice  versa.  The  astigmatic  subject  then  tries 
from  the  parts  which  he  does  see  to  guess  the  rest.  If  we  test  the  visual  acuity  of 
a  myope  at  a  distance  of  6  metres,  he  will  read  Snellen’s  test  types  well  down  to  a 
certain  line,  and  then  stops  because  he  does  not  see  any  farther  down.  The  astig¬ 
matic  patient,  on  the  contrary,  often  reads  the  whole  card  down  to  the  bottom,  but 
tells  almost  every  letter  wrong.  In  fact,  he  takes  refuge  in  guessing— an  attempt, 
however,  which  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  and  very  unpleasant  form  oftasthenopia. 

IIow  astigmatism  is  determined  and  corrected  may  be  illustja^fcHby  the  follow¬ 
ing  example :  We  first  make  the  astigmatic  patient  look  at  FiaJj§&or  some  similar 
stellate  figure,  and  thus,  for  instance,  determine  that  the  h^O>ntal  radii  of  the 
star  appear  blackest.  From  this  we  conclude  that  verticalQmes  are  seen  distinctly, 
because  the  horizontal  radii  are  composed  of  vert^d^ines.  If  vertical  lines 
appear  distinct,  the  diffusion  lines  or  diffusion  ellip^Jhtast  be  vertical  (Fig.  230) — 
i.  e.,  the  adjustment  for  the  horizontal  meridi^nSu^st  be  correct,  or  at  least  be 
better  than  the  adjustment  for  the  vertical  m^rkfiwn.  We  now  place  the  stenopaeic 
slit  before  the  eye,  in  the  horizontal  meridipnNfirst,  and  determine  the  refraction 
of  the  latter  by  means  of  spherical  glasses  Oppose  that  this  refraction  is  Jf  =  1 D. 
In  the  succeeding  test  of  the  refractiomwjtch  is  made  with  the  slit  in  the  vertical 
position  a  myopia  of  3  D  is  fouiuLvXccordingly,  myopic  astigmatism  ( A  m)  is 
present,  and  one,  namely,  of  2  the  degree  of  astigmatism  is  given  by  the 

difference  in  refraction  of  the  IrmNmeridians.  The  correction  of  this  astigmatism 
would  have  to  be  made  /by  *two  concave  cylindrical  glasses,  the  axes  of  which 
run  vertical  and  horizontaTS<rhe  cylindrical  glass  refracts  most  strongly  in  the 
direction  perpendicuto^Sjits  axis  (see  page  665).  Hence,  to  correct  the  horizon¬ 
tal  meridian,  we  m^s^fiace  a  cylindrical  glass  of  —  1  D  with  the  axis  vertical, 
and  for  the  vertio^Pvneridian  a  glass  of  —  3  D  with  the  axis  horizontal.  This  is 
written  as  foB^i^> 

k  —  ID  cyl.  vert.  3  —  3  D  cyl.  horiz.* 


xgV 

f^ve^oraii 


t[A^$&rding  to  the  notation  prevailing  in  this  country,  this  would  be  written  : 
—  l(f%cyl.  axis  90°  3  —  3.00  cyl.  axis  180°.  So  also  the  equivalent  formula,  men- 
40 
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In  cases  where  the  sign  of  both  cylinders  is  the  same,  a  simplification  of  the 
combination  is  obtained  in  the  following  way :  If,  in  the  example  chosen,  we  give  a 
spherical  glass  of  —  1  D,  this  will  correct  the  horizontal  meridian  to  the  point  of 
emmetropia,  and  the  vertical  meridian  to  2  I).  To  get  the  complete  correction, 
therefore,  we  only  need  to  add  to  the  spherical  glass  a  —  2  D  cyl.  horiz.  We  would 
therefore  prescribe 

-ID  sph.  3-2-D  cyl.  horiz. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  example  above  given  cylindrical  glasses  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  cylinders  and  also  with  spherical  glasses,  and  they  may  likewise  be 
combined  with  prisms.  Cylinders  are  generally  prescribed  in  spectacles  in  order  to 
insure  the  axes  of  the  glasses  being  in  proper  position. 


tioned  just  afterward,  would  be  written  :  —  1.00  sph.  3  ~  2.00  cyl.  axis  180°.  In 
this  notation  the  direction  of  the  axis  is  indicated  by  the  angle  which  it  makes  with 
the  horizontal,  the  angles  being  numbered  continuously  from  0°,  which  is  situated 
at  the  left  side  of  either  eye  (nasal  side  of  the  right  eye,  temporal  side  of  the  left 
eye),  round  to  180°  at  the  right  side  of  the  eye.  This  is  shown  in  the  following 
diagram : 
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The  result  which  we  obtain  by  the  methodical  method  of  determining  the  astig¬ 
matism  above  described  we  can  get  at  more  quickly  in  the  following  way :  If  we 
suspect  astigmatism,  we  put  on  a  weak  cylindrical  glass  and  rotate  it  before  the  eye. 
If  there  is  no  astigmatism  worth  mentioning,  the  patient  sees  worse  through  the 
cylindrical  glass,  no  matter  what  direction  it  occupies  in  front  of  the  eye.  But  if 
astigmatism  is  present,  the  sight  will  become  better  when  the  glass  is  in  a  certain 
position,  worse  when  it  is  in  another.  In  this  way  we  find  the  direction  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  meridians.  Then,  convex  or  concave  cylinders  of  varying  strength,  and  either 
alone  or  combined  with  spherical  glasses,  are  successively  placed  before  the  eye  in 
a  direction  corresponding  to  the  principal  meridian,  until  the  best  combination  has 
been  found. 

The  astigmatism  is  frequently  found  to  be  greater*  after  atropinization  than 
before  (Dobrowolski). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  correct  every  case  of  astigmatism ;  this  is  done  only  when 
the  astigmatic  patient  wishes  to  see  more  distinctly,  or  when  he  has  asthenopic 
troubles  from  his  astigmatism. f 

The  objective  determination  of  astigmatism  can  be  made  in  different  ways. 
Astigmatism  manifests  itself  to  the  ophthalmoscope  by  the  alteration  in  the  shape 
of  the  papilla,  which  in  regular  astigmatism  appears  elongated  either  lengthwise  or 
laterally  (see  page  24) ;  in  irregular  astigmatism  it  appears  irregularly  distorted.  In 
the  erect  image,  in  cases  of  regular  astigmatism,  the  horizontal  and  vertical  vessels 
are  not  seen  distinctly  at  the  same  time,  as,  owing  to  the  difference  in  their  refrac¬ 
tion,  they  require  different  correcting  glasses.  It  is  on  account  of  this  fact  that  it 
is  possible  to  determine  the  astigmatism  with  the  erect  image  by  finding  for  each 
of  the  two  principal  meridians  the  correcting  glass  with  which  the  vessels  of  this 
meridian  are  seen  most  distinctly.  Astigmatism  can  also  be  made  out  and  meas¬ 
ured  by  means  of  keratoscopy,  and  by  following  Schmidt-Rimpler’s  method. 

Regular  corneal  astigmatism  can  be  determined  by  measuring  directly  the  radii 
of  curvature  of  the  individual  corneal  meridians.  This  is  effected  toy  the  ophthal¬ 
mometer,  of  which  the  principal  varieties  in  use  are  that  of  Helmt^ltA  and  the  more 
recent  one  of  Javal  and  Schiotz  (the  best  form  of  which  is  thaiyWle  by  Kagenaar). 
The  former  is  chiefly  of  service  for  precise,  scientific  exjunctions ;  the  latter  is 
more  adapted  for  practical  purposes  on  account  of  thgjCfcpidity  with  which  the 
measurements  can  be  made.  A  very  useful  instrunjdQfor  determining  whether 
there  is  actually  any  great  amount  of  astigmatism  ^jstfnt  is  Placido's  keratoscope . 
This  consists  of  a  disk  of  cardboard,  one  surfac|OT\^ich  bears  a  number  of  black 
concentric  rings  upon  a  white  ground.  An&peHm’e  in  the  center  of  the  disk,  and 
corresponding  to  the  center  of  the  rings,  aLteZp  the  observer  to  look  through  the 
disk.  The  disk  is  held  so  that  the  side  wRlrroe  rings  upon  it  is  turned  toward  the 
eye  that  is  being  examined,  and  so  th^H^e  plane  of  the  disk  is  parallel  to  the  base 
of  the  cornea.  If  now  we  look  thradklAhe  central  aperture  at  the  eye,  we  see  the 
rings  mirrored  upon  its  cornesqVjLr  the  cornea  has  the  normal  curvature,  these 
rings  appear  perfectly  circultfPy«  not,  the  rings  are  transformed  into  ellipses, 
or  show  irregular  bulgirfes,  J^tfcording  as  regular  or  irregular  astigmatism  is 
present. 


In  irregular  cornt^J^tigmatism  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  distinct 
vision  by  placing  a  of  watch-glass  shape  upon  the  cornea;  the  anterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  glass lif^round  to  correspond  to  the  radius  of  the  cornea,  while  the  pos- 


*  [Occteionally  less. — I).] 

f  [^stngnatism  in  this  country  is  corrected  much  more  systematically  than  in 
EuiXpe^rnd  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  correction  of  slight  degrees  (of  0.25  D , 
oukeh  0.12  D).  See  also  §  148  A.— D.] 
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terior  surface  rests  upon  the  cornea.  These  contact  glasses  (A.  Fick,  Sulzer),  how¬ 
ever,  have  not  proved  serviceable  in  practice,  since  the  cornea  does  not  bear  the 
permanent  contact  of  the  glass. 


[148  A.  Cycloplegics  and  the  Correction  of  Refractive  Errors.*— 

In  this  country  a  cycloplegie  is  very  frequently  used  in  determining 
the  refraction  whether  the  case  is  one  of  hypermetropia,  myopia,  or 
astigmatism.  Homatropine  (in  2-  to  3-per-cent  solution)  is  the  agent 
mainly  in  use,  although  some  prefer  scopolamine  (in  -^-per-cent  so¬ 
lution).  Homatropine  instilled  three  or  four  times  at  intervals  of  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  suffices  in  almost  all  cases  to  produce  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  a  complete  relaxation  of  the  accommodation.  The  effect 
begins  to  abate  pretty  soon,  and  disappears  completely  in  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours. 

The  practice  in  regard  to  the  use  of  a  cycloplegie  varies,  although 
oculists  here  may  be  said  to  employ  one  in  from  40  to  90  per  cent  of 
their  refraction  cases.  The  translator’s  own  practice  is  to  use  homa¬ 
tropine  whenever  practicable,  especially  insisting  upon  its  employment 
in  children  and  where  there  is  a  suspicion  of  spasm  of  accommodation 
(difference  between  subjective  and  objective  tests)  or  where  there  are 
evidences  of  convergence  excess  (see  page  619).  Contrary  to  the  state¬ 
ments  generally  expressed,  he  has  found  it  advantageous  to  paralyze 
the  accommodation  in  patients  between  forty  and  fifty.  It  has  at  times 
been  his  experience  to  find  patients  of  this  age  in  whom  the  refraction 
could  not  have  been  determined  accurately  without  a  cycloplegie.  He 
has  found  the  latter  particularly  serviceable  at  the  tm^wjien  presbyopia 
is  beginning  (about  forty) — when  apparently  the^brent,  in  struggling 
to  use  his  failing  accommodation,  often  over©M?Cs  the  latter  for  dis¬ 
tance  and  conceals  some  part  of  his  ametrara^ 

Of  course,  in  using  homatropine  foiJSSse  elderly  cases,  we  must 
exclude  any  suspicion  of  glaucoma,  and^^ticularly  be  careful  to  avoid 
a  cycloplegie  when  the  pupil  in  &  iW-myopic  patient  is  unnaturally 
dilated. 

The  gain  f  in  certainty  botk  for  the  physician  and  the  patient  that 
we  get  by  using  a  cycloplegri&js  so  great  in  comparison  with  the  mod¬ 
erate  inconvenience  J  ]  that  it  seems  proper  to  advise  the  em¬ 

ployment  of  this  aid/4nWl  cases  except  in  the  very  old  and  in  those 
who  are  likely  to  d^vektp  glaucoma. 


*  [The  folio  vrifip section  has  been  added  by  the  translator  as  covering  ground 
that  is  regard^F^Tof  particular  importance  by  practitioners  in  America,  and  as 
showing  wb^Ov^  usage  in  this  country  is.  For  the  views  here  expressed,  he  is 
alone  responsible. — D.] 

f  ^L^|in,  be  it  noted,  that  obtains  for  the  objective  as  well  as  the  subjective 
tests»A 

^^In  a  myope  of  3  D  or  more  the  inconvenience,  except  for  the  dazzling  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  mydriasis,  is  practically  nil,  as  such  a  one,  having  a  far  point  at  thir- 
dfeen  inches  or  less,  can  still  read  when  his  accommodation  is  paralyzed. 
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Occasionally  homatropine  fails  to  produce  complete  cycloplegia. 
This  will  be  evident  from  the  failure  to  obtain  satisfactory  or  consist¬ 
ent  results  by  subjective  testing,  and  from  a  continued  discrepancy 
between  the  results  of  the  objective  and  subjective  tests  (particularly 
between  the  test  with  the  trial  case  and  the  shadow  test).  This  failure 
of  homatropine  to  produce  complete  paralysis  is  especially  apt  to  occur 
in  cases  of  spasm  of  accommodation.  Here,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  con¬ 
vergent  strabismus,  atropine  should  be  used  freely  and  persistently, 
according  to  the  principles  so  well  laid  dowrn  by  Fuchs  (see  pages  631 
and  732). 

The  glass  prescribed  after  the  refraction  has  been  determined  under 
a  cycloplegic  will  depend  upon  various  factors.  Each  case  must  be 
judged  by  itself  and  in  accordance  with  the  effect  we  wish  to  produce. 
In  general  we  may  say : 

1.  We  correct  the  total  amount  of  astigmatism  found  under  a 
eyeloplegic.  The  only  exception  is  when  the  astigmatism  is  very  high 
(5  D,  or  over),  in  which  case  a  partial  correction  is  occasionally  less 
annoying  to  the  patient  than  is  a  complete  correction  which  gives  better 
vision.  With  properly  adjusted  glasses,  however,  it  will  usually  be  found 
that  even  very  strong  cylinders  will  be  worn  with  comfort  and  advantage. 
Slight  degrees  of  astigmatism  (0.25-0.50  D )  may  often  be  left  uncor¬ 
rected.  They  should  be  corrected  (a)  whenever  a  glass  has  to  be  used 
anyhow  (as  in  presbyopia) ;  (b)  in  most  cases  also  when  the  patient  has 
to  use  his  eyes  excessively  for  near  work ;  ( c )  when  there  are  marked 
symptoms  of  eye  strain,  such  as  headache,  asthenopia,  and  obstinate 
blepharitis  or  conjunctival  irritation. 

2.  We  correct  the  total  amount  of  myopia  under  a  cyclo¬ 

plegic.  The  main  exception  will  be  when  the  jmppia  is  excessive  and 
the  patient  has  not  worn  very  strong  glasse&gmherto,  as  in  this  case 
the  sudden  change  may  cause  discomfonkryMoreover,  if  the  patient  is 
under  the  presbyopic  age,  we  try,  as#pkas  can  be,  to  make  him  use 
the  same  glass  for  distance  and  near  (see  page  698,  footnote). 

3.  We  undercorrect  the  total hypermetropia  by  an  amount  which 
depends  upon — 

(a)  The.  age  of  the  patintfi^^he  younger  he  is  the  more  we  leave 
for  his  accommodation  to^uy 

(b)  The  amount  qtf  nhmifest  hypermetropia.  The  less  this  is  in 
proportion  to  the  totaWiypermetropia,  the  more  we  should  undercor¬ 
rect  the  latter  in^S*  prescription.  In  general,  we  give  a  glass  some¬ 
where  betweeivtfte  manifest  and  the  total  hypermetropia. 

(c)  The  patient’s  requirements.  If  he  uses  his  eyes  excessively  for 
near  work/^fe  correct  more  of  the  hypermetropia  than  if  he  is  leading 
an  out^4door  life. 

(«7^ne  symptoms.  In  the  presence  of  marked  asthenopia,  head- 
a^^apparently  due  to  eye  strain,  neurasthenia,  and  general  muscular 
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weakness  (particularly  the  accommodative  weakness  after  exhausting 
diseases),  and  especially  in  the  presence  of  a  tendency  to  convergence, 
we  correct  more  and  more  or  even  the  whole  of  the  hypermetropia. 
When  there  is  an  actual  tendency  to  convergent  squint  or  when  there 
is  a  spasm  of  accommodation,  we  correct  the  whole  of  the  hyperme¬ 
tropia  and  insist  upon  the  continuous  use  of  the  glasses  combined  with 
the  use  of  atropine  (see  pages  625,  631,  and  732). — D.] 

149.  Anisometropia.* — By  anisometropia  is  meant  a  difference  in 
the  refraction  of  the  two  eyes.  One  eye  may  be  emmetropic  and  the 
other  myopic,  hypermetropic,  or  astigmatic,  or  both  eyes  may  he  ame- 
tropic,  but  in  a  different  way.f  In  this  regard  all  possible  combina¬ 
tions  occur. 

Anisometropia  not  infrequently  is  congenital,  and  then,  at  least  in 
the  higher  degrees  of  it,  often  manifests  itself  even  upon  external  in¬ 
spection  by  an  asymmetrical  formation  of  the  face  and  of  the  skull. 
Acquired  anisometropia  most  frequently  originates  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  change  taking  place  in  the  refraction  during  life — that 
is,  the  decrease  in  the  hypermetropia  or  the  development  of  a  myopia — 
does  not  advance  at  the  same  pace  in  both  eyes.  Very  high  degrees  of 
anisometropia  develop  when  one  eye  is  normal,  but  the  other,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  cataract  operation,  has  become  very  hypermetropic. 

A  correction  of  anisometropia  without  the  aid  of  glasses  would  be 
conceivable  only  as  the  result  of  an  effort  of  the  accommodation  differ¬ 
ing  in  the  two  eyes ;  but  this  the  eyes  are  incapable  dV  doing,  at  least 
to  any  noteworthy  extent.  Accordingly,  the  anisomA^rqpe  never  sees 
distinctly  with  both  eyes  at  once.  This,  howeve^gives  him  so  little 
inconvenience  that  many  persons  do  not  becon^V^Vare  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  seeing  equally  well  with  both  ^^until  the  tests  of  vision 
which  the  physician  institutes  are  made^VMoreover,  if  the  difference 
in  the  refraction  is  not  too  great,  bin oc^hir  vision  is  not  disturbed  by  it. 
Both  images,  even  though  they  ard5^f  unequal  distinctness,  are  super¬ 
imposed  and  made  to  coalesce.  I^he  high  degrees  of  anisometropia, 
however,  strabismus  very  frequ^^ly  sets  in.  This  may  be  either  diver¬ 
gent  or  convergent,  and  undQv  these  circumstances  is  very  frequently 
alternating,  particularly^w&Jn  one  eye  is  hypermetropic,-  the  other 
myopic  (see  page  634). 

The  obvious  co\rs^  to  pursue  would  seem  to  be  to  correct  the  ani¬ 
sometropia  by  Qrfejing  different  glasses  for  the  two  eyes.  Nevertheless, 
this  measure  m^srost  cases  proves  impracticable.  If  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the^  t^Cglasses  is  somewhat  great,  the  patients  complain  of  an 
unpleas^o^ehsation  in  the  eyes,  of  vertigo,  headache,  etc.,  and  lay  the 


Vwh 


m  &,  privative,  la-os,  equal,  and  nerpou ,  measure. 

When  the  two  eyes  have  opposite  kinds  of  refraction,  the  condition  is  called 
' imetropia . — D.] 
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glasses  aside.  This  fact  is  explained  in  the  following  way  :  Glasses 
alter  not  only  the  distinctness  but  also  the  size  of  objects.  This  is  en¬ 
larged  by  convex  and  diminished  by  concave  glasses,  and  the  more  so 
the  stronger  the  glass  is.  With  different  glasses  the  retinal  image  of 
the  same  object  is  altered  in  size,  more  in  one  eye  and  less  in  the  other ; 
the  images  then  no  longer  match  one  another,  and  can  not  be  perfectly 
superimposed.*  We  therefore  prefer  in  anisometropia  either  to  give 
the  same  glasses  for  both  eyes,  or  to  correct  only  one  eye  and  place  a 
plane  glass  before  the  other.  In  doing  this  we  always  haye  regard  to 
the  better  eye — namely,  the  one  which  appears  more  efficient  for  the 
purpose  in  view  (distant  or  near  vision). 


*  [In  many  cases  the  obstacle  that  opposes  onr  attempts  at  correction  of  both 
eyes  is  a  muscular  error.  This  produces  diplopia,  which,  as  long  as  the  image 
of  one  eye  is  indistinct,  is  not  obtrusive  and  hence  can  be  neglected,  but  which  be¬ 
comes  annoying  as  soon  as  both  images  are  made  clear  by  the  use  of  correcting 
glasses.  In  cases  of  anisometropia  without  muscular  error,  but  in  which  there  is 
a  very  considerable  difference  in  refraction,  full  correction  can  often  be  applied  to 
both  eyes  without  causing  any  serious  or  continued  annoyance. — D.] 
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150.  Paralysis  of  Accommodation.*— Paralysis  of  accommodation 
is  diagnosticated  from  the  diminution  of  the  range  of  accommodation 
(A).  To  make  this  diagnosis  it  is  necessary  that  we  determine  the  far 
point  and  near  point,  and  from  them  calculate  the  range.  The  range 
found  is  compared  with  that  which  the  patient  ought  from  his  age  to 
have  in  accordance  with  the  values  set  forth  by  Donders  (Fig.  218), 
and  from  this  comparison  a  conclusion  is  drawn  as  to  whether  the  range 
falls  below  the  normal,  and,  if  so,  how  far. 

The  disturbance  which  paralysis  of  the  accommodation  causes  varies 
greatly  according  to  the  refractive  condition  of  the  eyes.  If  an  einme- 
trope  is  affected  with  paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  reading  and 
writing  become  perfectly  impossible,  or  at  least,  in  case  of  incomplete 
paralysis  (paresis  of  accommodation),  very  difficult,  and  possible  for 
only  a  few  moments  at  a  time.  Distant  vision,  for  which  the  emme- 
trope  does  not  require  to  use  the  accommodation,  is  not  affected.  In 
the  hypermetrope  paralysis  of  accommodation  make|4^1f  still  more 
noticeable,  since  without  accommodation  he  seespofimf  even  at  the  dis¬ 
tance.  The  reverse  is  true  of  the  myope,  to  dQhn  the  abolition  of 
accommodation  causes  little  or  no  inconv*  y)®ibe ;  and  in  the  higher 
degrees  of  myopia  a  paralysis  of  accomm^ytion  is  often  discovered 
only  accidentally  at  the  time  when  a  careful  examination  is  be¬ 
ing  made.  ^ 

Paralysis  of  the  accommodation  i^ses  from  a  paratysisof  the  ciliary 
muscle  or  of  the  oculo-motor  ner^jwhich  supplies  this  muscle.  It  may 
be  simply  one  of  the  symptom^^  a  complete  oculo-motor  paralysis,  in 
which  cases  it  etiology  agrt^Jtfith  that  of  oculo-motor  paralysis  in  gen¬ 
eral  (see  page  601).  ^0in  many  cases  the  paralysis  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  exists  alone,  or  is^J^nost  associated  with  a  coincident  paralysis  of 
the  sphincter  pupM&j  These  two  intrinsic  muscles,  which  under  physi¬ 
ological  conditio^T^fcct  in  conjunction,  are  also  commonly  paralyzed  to¬ 
gether,  so  tlm^Ghe  paralysis  of  accommodation  is  combined  with  mydri¬ 
asis  paraly|0&  (ophthalmoplegia  interna).  The  causes  of  paralysis  of 


pi 


^  Called  cycloplegia ,  from  kvk\os ,  circle,  and  ir\T}y stroke.  Hence  cyclo - 
an  agent — e.  g.,  atropine — paralyzing  the  accommodation. — D.l 
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accommodation  (with  or  without  paralysis  of  the  pupil)  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  are  as  follows : 

1.  Diphtheria . — Paralysis  of  accommodation  belongs  among  the 
post-diphtheritic  paralyses — i.  e.,  those  which  usually  develop  in  the 
stage  of  convalescence.  The  most  common  of  these,  besides  the  paral¬ 
ysis  of  accommodation,  is  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate,  which  manifests 
itself  in  the  nasal  character  of  the  speech  and  also  by  frequent  attacks 
of  choking  during  eating  and  drinking.  Paralyses  of  the  sphincter 
pupillse  or  of  the  other  eye  muscles,  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities, 
or  of  the  trunk  itself,  occur  less  often.  Diphtheritic  paralysis  of  the 
accommodation  affects  both  eyes,  and  is  usually  not  associated  with 
paralysis  of  the  sphincter  pupillae.  It  generally  passes  away  of  itself 
in  one  or  two  months  as  the  patient  gains  in  strength,  and  hence 
affords  a  good  prognosis.  Cases  of  paralysis  of  accommodation  con¬ 
sequent  upon  influenza,  which  were  analogous  in  their  behavior  to 
post-diphtheric  paralyses,  occurred  pretty  frequently  during  the  last 
epidemic. 

2.  Poisoning . — The  most  complete  paralysis  of  accommodation, 
combined  with  paralysis  of  the  pupil,  is  produced  by  atropine  and  the 
other  mydriatics.  These  act  not  only  when  administered  internally, 
but  also  locally  when  introduced  into  the  conjunctival  sac.  The  cases 
in  which  paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  together  with  symptoms  of 
general  poisoning,  have  been  observed  after  eating  spoiled  meat,  sau¬ 
sages,  fish,  etc.,  likewise  probably  depend  upon  poisoning  by  alkaloids, 
which  in  this  case  are  the  alkaloids  of  putrefaction  (ptorqajines). 

3.  Syphilis  and  diabetes. 

4.  Severe  aflections  of  the  central  nervous  systevijQjpecia\\y  progres¬ 
sive  paralysis  and  tabes). 

5.  Contusions  of  the  eyeball. 

The  treatment  of  paralysis  of  the  accp^nffipdation  must  first  of  all 
be  regulated  according  to  the  lesion  whic^jjfelrat  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
seek  to  effect  the  cure  of  this  latter  Inappropriate  means.  In  post- 
diphtheritic  paralysis  we  institute  corroborative  measures,  giving  hearty 
nourishment,  wine,  iron,  quinine.  4]&  For  local  treatment,  the  miot- 
ics,  pilocarpine,  and  eserine,  aig-employed.  These,  besides  contracting 
the  pupil,  also  produce  a  sp^|nH>f  the  accommodation  by  contracting 
the  ciliary  muscle.  This*  ©wever,  is  not  of  long  duration,  any  more 
than  the  miosis  is ;  afteWome  hours  the  muscle  relaxes  again  and  the 
paralysis  returns.  ^Cj^rtheless,  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  produced 
by  the  miotic  apmj0^sometimes  to  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  the 
paralysis  itself,  perhaps  acting  in  the  same  way  as  faradization  does 
when  it  prodn^s  a  good  effect  in  paralyses.  In  addition,  the  constant 
current  i§Amployed.  As  long  as  the  paralysis  is  still  recent  the  eyes 
shoulcNiot  be  strained  in  any  way,  but  in  older  paralyses  work  may  be 
facil^&ted  by  means  of  the  appropriate  convex  glasses. 
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In  paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  whether  produced  by  disease  or  artificially 
by  a  mydriatic,  the  statement  is  frequently  made  that  objects  appear  smaller  than 
usual  (micropsia)*  This  phenomenon  is  explained  in  the  following  way  :  We  esti¬ 
mate  the  size  of  an  object  from  the  size  of  its  image  upon  the  retina  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  distance  at  which  we  judge  the  object  to  be  situated.  An  object 
of  certain  size  seen  at  a  certain  distance  gives  us  a  retinal  image  of  certain  size. 
If  the  object  is  approximated  to  one  half  the  distance,  its  retinal  image  becomes 
twice  as  great.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  and  the  retinal  image  remained  of  the 
same  size  when  the  object  was  approximated,  we  would  infer  that  the  object  itself 
had  been  reduced  to  one  half  its  former  size.  It  is  this  mistake  that  we  fall  into 
in  case  of  paralysis  of  the  accommodation.  Since  in  this  condition  the  act  of 
accommodation  for  any  given  distance  of  the  object  costs  us  a  greater  effort  than 
under  other  circumstances,  we  estimate  the  accommodation  at  too  high  a  figure,  and 
hence  believe  the  object  to  be  nearer  than  it  really  is ;  but  as  the  retinal  image  is 
no  larger,  we  think  that  the  object  itself  has  diminished  in  size.  The  same  phe¬ 
nomenon  manifests  itself  when  an  emmetrope  looks  through  concave  glasses;  these 
make  objects  look  smaller  to  him ;  for,  to  overcome  the  concave  glasses,  he  must 
strain  his  accommodation.  Now,  without  being  distinctly  aware  of  this  strain,  he 
yet  infers  from  it  that  objects  are  nearer  than  they  are,  and  thus  the  latter,  since 
their  retinal  images  are  not  any  larger,  seem  smaller  to  him.  The  converse  phe¬ 
nomenon,  by  virtue  of  which  objects  appear  larger  than  normal — macropsia  f — is 
observed  in  spasm  of  the  accommodation.  This,  too,  originates  in  a  delusion  as  to 
distances,  resulting  from  the  disturbance  of  the  accommodation. 

To  show  how  a  paralysis  of  accommodation  is  diagnosticated,  I  will  adduce 
here  the  following  case :  In  May,  1887,  a  boy  ten  years  of  age,  was  brought  to 
me  by  his  mother  because  for  some  weeks  he  had  been  unable  to  read  and  write. 
At  the  same  time  the  unusual  width  of  his  pupils  had  attracted  his  mother’s 
attention.  I  found  before  me  a  delicate,  pale  lad,  whose  pupils  at  the  time  he 
was  brought  to  me  showed  once  more  their  normal  size  and  mobility.  The  boy 
could  read  with  his  naked  eye  all  the  lines  on  Snellen’s  te^>*d  hung  up  at  a 
distance  of  6  metres,  hence  he  had  normal  vision.  FronA^s  Tact  alone  it  was 
possible  to  draw  the  inference  that  it  could  not  be  of  opacities  of  the 

media,  disease  of  the  chorioid  or  retina,  or  the  like,  a0*y  these  the  visual  acuity 
would  necessarily  be  diminished  for  all  distances.^ (^jcould  only  be  an  anomaly 
of  refraction  or  accommodation  that  was  in  qu^g&Sfi.  He  was  not  near-sighted, 
since  otherwise  he  would  have  been  unable  tc/re^N^he  smallest  letters  of  Snellen’s 
test  card  at  a  distance  of  6  metres,  but  he  mighA^erhaps  have  been  hypermetropic. 
Accordingly,  I  put  a  very  weak  convex  akS^before  his  eye;  as  with  these  his  dis¬ 
tant  vision  at  once  became  indistinct,  ftypermetropia  too  was  excluded.  Hence 
there  was  emmetropia,  and  his  inc^Mpity  to  read  could  only  depend  upon  a  dis¬ 
turbance  of  accommodation.  TJAjkis  at  once  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  boy 
with  -1-3  D  read  the  finest  j^NAyluently,  The  print  then  could  be  brought  to 
within  13  centimetres  of  tfoev&ye;  his  near  point,  therefore,  lay  at  this  distance. 
Expressed  in  dioptries,  (100 : 13  =  8)  and  A  =  P—  R  =  8D,  since  the  boy 

was  emmetropic,  and  R  =  oo  =  0  D.  But  the  range  of  accommodation  of 

8  D  had  been  detert^jGjd  with  the  aid  of  the  +  3  D  glass  which  had  been  placed 
before  the  eye,  an^yhich,  therefore,  had  to  be  subtracted  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
true  range  ;  <th(sNfccordingly  was  only  5  D.  At  the  age  of  ten  the  range  should 
have  been^^^^  the  boy’s  range,  therefore,  was  about  9  D  too  small.  There  was 
paresis  of  a^bmmodation. 


£ 


k'0-  *  [From  iuKp6s ,  small,  and  fyis,  appearance. — D.] 

f  [From  fx.ct.Kp6s,  long,  and  fyis,  appearance. — D.] 
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To  my  question  as  to  an  antecedent  diphtheria,  the  mother  professed  to  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  such  occurrence.  It  was  only  after  further  questioning  that 
she  remembered  that  the  boy  had  had,  the  Christmas  before,  an  inflammation  of 
the  throat,  which,  however,  had  not  been  at  all  severe,  and  which  the  physician 
had  said  was  not  diphtheria.  After  this  attack  of  inflammation  in  the  throat  the 
boy  had  been  feeble  for  a  remarkably  long  time,  so  that  since  that  date  he  had  not 
been  able  to  go  to  school ;  the  glands  in  the  neck  had  become  greatly  swollen,  so  as 
to  be  visible  externally.  Later  still  the  boy  had  become  hoarse ;  he  had  got  a 
nasal  voice,  and  could  not  pronounce  certain  letters  and  syllables  (paralysis  of  the 
soft  palate).  This  symptom,  like  the  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  had  already  disap¬ 
peared  when  I  first  saw  him. 

The  boy  was  given  generous  nourishment  and  a  tonic  (ten  drops  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  Fowler’s  solution,  and  the  tinctura  ferri  pomata,  twice  a  day  in  a 
glass  of  wine) ;  in  addition,  every  second  day  a  warm  bath,  and  finally  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  a  drop  of  one-per-cent  solution  of  pilocarpine  in  each  eye.  The 
effect  of  pilocarpine  during  the  first  few  days  continued  only  eight  to  ten  hours  after 
the  instillation,  but  afterward  became  more  and  more  lasting  all  the  time.  After 
ten  days,  at  which  time  the  boy  had  had  for  two  days  no  pilocarpine  in  his  eyes, 
he  could  read  the  finest  print  with  his  naked  eye  up  to  13  centimetres— i.  e.,  he 
had  a  range  of  8  D.  The  accommodation,  therefore,  was  not  yet  normal,  but  he 
could  already  do  his  work  without  trouble,  and  later  still  doubtless  regained  his 
full  power  of  accommodation.  This  case  is  instructive,  for  it  shows  that  diph¬ 
theria  need  not  run  a  severe  course  in  order  to  have  paralysis  of  the  accommodation 
follow  it — a  fact  which  also  holds  good  for  the  other  post-diphtheritic  paralyses. 
In  this  instance  the  diphtheria  could  not  be  recognized  as  such  while  it  was  still 
recent ;  but  that  it  was  a  case  of  true  diphtheria  was  apparent  from  the  long-con¬ 
tinued  disturbance  of  the  health,  the  marked  swelling  of  the  glands,  and  the 
paralysis  of  the  soft  palate,  of  the  pupil,  and  of  the  accommodation. 

After  severe  diseases  there  is  a  weakness  of  the  accommodation  which  often 
lasts  for  quite  a  long  time,  but  which  is  no  more  to  be  regarded  afis^paresis  than 
is  the  muscular  weakness  of  convalescents  in  general.  The  of  accommo¬ 

dation  in  these  cases  is  normal,  but  its  lasting  power  is  d^feptive,  so  that  ex¬ 
haustion  and  asthenopic  troubles  speedily  set  in.  This  w^n^ness  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  disappears  of  itself  in  proportion  as  the  strength  of  th’epatient  comes  back. 

A  reduction  of  the  accommodation  is  furtlier^r^^foi: 
stage  of  glaucoma  and  in  sympathetic  ophthalmia 

It  is  evident  that  the  accommodation  is  cqrmpfe 
luxated,  or  is  removed  altogether  from  the  ajSsbut  such  cases  are  not  properly 
designated  by  the  name  of  paralysis  of  the  actemnmodation. 

Spasm  of  the  Accommodat^o^. — The  instillation  of  atropine,  besides  causing 
paralysis  of  the  accommodaijpnj  usually  results  also  in  a  slight  change  of  the  re¬ 
fraction,  which  in  fact^bgmmes  somewhat  lessened.  If,  for  example,  there  was 
emmetropia  before,  tho^jg? after  atropinization  is  slightly  hypermetropic.  The 
slight  reduction  of /fcrf^’efraction  produced  by  atropine  corresponds  to  the  tonic 
contraction  (toim^Kthe  ciliary  muscle  which  is  constantly  present,  and  which 
disappears  onlOvhen  the  muscle  is  paralyzed.  But  if  upon  the  use  of  atropine 
the  refraction^  diminished  to  a  greater  extent — i.  e.,  by  1  D  or  more — the  condition 
then  can^jpcJo^  regarded  as  representing  the  tone  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  but  must 
be  looted  wpon  as  a  spasm  of  the  latter.  This  spasm  develops  in  consequence  of 
conLjiu|l  near  work,  as  the  accommodation,  when  it  is  strained  all  the  time,  at 


found  in  the  prodromal 
nplefccly  abolished  when  the  lens  is 
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length  gets  to  be  in  such  a  state  that  it  can  no  longer  be  relaxed.  It  is  found  only- 
in  young  persons,  and  most  frequently  in  myopic  eyes,  which  then  appear  more 
myopic  than  they  really  are.  But  spasm  of  the  accommodation  also  occurs  not 
infrequently  in  emmetropic  and  hypermetropic  eyes,  making  the  former  appear 
myopic ;  the  latter  appear  less  hypermetropic  than  they  are,  or  even  emmetropic  or 
myopic.  Spasm  of  the  accommodation  disappears  spontaneously  when,  as  age  ad¬ 
vances,  the  range  of  accommodation  diminishes.  But  before  this  occurs  it  may 
have  given  rise  to  true  myopia.  It  is  combated  by  the  instillation  of  atropine* 
which  must  be  kept  up  for  quite  a  long  time  (four  weeks  and  more).  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  most  cases  when  the  atropine  has  been  discontinued,  the  spasm  returns 
after  a  shorter  or  longer  interval. 

An  artificial  spasm  of  accommodation  of  high  degree  combined  with  con¬ 
traction  of  the  pupil  develops  after  the  instillation  of  a  miotic. 


*  [And  by  precise  correction  of  the  refraction,  determined  under  complete 
atropinization. — D.] 
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151.  The  antiseptic  method ,  which  represents  the  greatest  progress 
made  in  surgery  during  recent  times,  has  also  produced  an  essential 
improvement  and  greater  certainty  as  to  results  in  the  special  domain 
of  operations  upon  the  eye.  It  is  therefore  the  first  duty  of  every  oper¬ 
ator  upon  the  eye  to  proceed  in  a  perfectly  aseptic  and  antiseptic  man¬ 
ner.  In  operations  upon  the  eye  we  have  less  to  do  with  antisepsis 
than  with  asepsis ;  we  do  not  have  to  disinfect  a  contaminated  wound, 
but  to  make  a  wound  that  is  clean  and  keep  it  from  contamination. 

Contamination  of  the  wound  may  either  be  effected  by  means  of 
the  operator  and  his  instruments  or  it  may  take  its  from  the 

adnexa  of  the  eyeball.  To  avoid  the  former,  the  han<^of  the  operator 
must  be  well  cleansed  and  then  disinfected  with  ^raphr-per-cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbolic  acid  or  a  solution  of  corroskQublimate  (1:2,000). 
The  delicate  instruments  which  are  used .fofWbrating  upon  the  eye¬ 
ball  itself  are  disinfected  by  boiling  in  distilled  water,  or,  still  better, 
in  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  sodium  cJ^onate,  in  which  they  are  less 
apt  to  rust.  To  prevent  infection  of  (5b  wound  by  the  adjacent  parts 
(lids  and  conjunctival  sac),  the  vjSfjlrity  of  the  eye,  and  especially  the 
skin  of  the  lids  and  the  edsres^Sf^he  lids,  should  first  be  thoroughly 
washed  with  soap,  and  then<l^^ned  with  sublimate  solution  (1:2,000) 
before  the  operation.  Poi©ashing  out  the  conjunctival  sac  we  use  a 
weaker  (1:4,000)  sublinraf*?  solution  or  physiological  salt  solution  (con¬ 
taining  0.6  per  cef^Qjf  common  salt)  which  has  been  sterilized  by 
boiling ;  but  the  Agpjunctival  sac  affords  special  danger  of  infection 
only  when  dej&&pbsed  secretion  is  present  in  it  as  a  result  of  a  lesion 
of  the  conjunctiva  or  lachrymal  sac.  Hence,  before  every  operation  we 
ought  toAamine  carefully  the  conjunctiva,  and  more  especially  the 
lachrviJfcQ)  j&c,  and  before  proceeding  to  perform  the  operation  we 
oughQo  try  first  to  relieve  by  appropriate  treatment  any  lesion  of  these 
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strictures  that  may  be  present.  In  respect  to  the  special  case  of  blen- 
norrhoea  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  its  perfect  cure,  unfortunately,  requires 
a  very  long  time.  Hence,  in  order  to  accomplish  my  purpose  more 
quickly,  I  often  either  extirpate  the  lachrymal  sac  some  days  before  the 
operation,  or  I  split  its  anterior  wall,  and,  after  suitable  cleansing,  fill  it 
with  iodoform  powder. 

After  the  operation  an  aseptic  dressing  is  applied.  If  the  operation 
was  upon  the  eyeball  itself,  directly  after  it  has  been  completed  we 
close  the  lids  and  place  upon  them  first  a  pledget  of  sterilized  gauze, 
and  upon  this  lay  a  dressing  of  cotton,  which  is  held  in  place  by  a 
bandage.  After  an  operation  in  which  the  eyeball  is  freely  opened 
(as  in  iridectomy  or  cataract  operations),  I  fix  the  mass  of  cotton  in 
place  upon  the  eye  by  means  of  a  strip  of  linen  four  or  five  centimetres 


Fig.  233.— Latticed  Frame  used  for  Dressing  the  Left  Eye. 


This  is  padded  on  its  edges  so  as  not  to  exert  any  pressure.  From  the  tw< 
pass  the  bands,  a  and  b ,  which  are  carried'  respectively  below  an 
across  the  occiput  to  the  right  side  of  the  head.  Here  the  two  b;  4 
one  of  them  has  been  passed  through  the  loop,  c. 


^temporal  extremities 
'  »ove  the  left  ear  and 
tied  together  after 


broad,  whose  two  ends  are  attached  to  the  chtfCKand  forehead  respec¬ 
tively  by  soap  plaster.  Over  this  is  faste^0i  light  latticed  frame  of 
wire  (Fig.  233),  which  prevents  the  pa,te©from  getting  at  his  eye  with 
his  finger  and  doing  harm  by  making  ifcg/wound  burst  open.  Operation 
wounds  upon  the  conjunctiva  or  lids  are  disinfected  anew  before 
the  application  of  the  dressing  Washing  with  sublimate  solution,  and 
are  then  sprinkled  with  iodof^M#  powder,  and  over  this  the  dressing  is 
apphed. 

Anesthesia  for  oper^t^hs  upon  the  eyeball  is  effected  by  cocaine,  a 
five-per-cent  soluticw  of^vhich  is  instilled  several  times  into  the  con¬ 
junctival  sac  at  intWs^ls  of  a  few  minutes.  The  solution  should  be 
freshly  prepared^CpAfter  instilling  it  we  must  take  care  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  keeps  thQjye  shut,  because,  as  a  result  of  the  cocaine  anaesthesia, 
winking  tA&^  place  with  less  frequency,  and  hence  the  cornea,  if  un- 
covered^^V&pt  to  become  dry  upon  its  surface.  Cocaine  anaesthesia 
lasts  4^out  ten  minutes.  It  affects  only  the  superficial  parts,  like  the 
co  d  conjunctiva,  while  the  iris  remains  sensitive.  In  iridectomy, 

foij, example,  the  grasping  of  the  eyeball  and  the  incision  are  not  felt, 
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but  the  excision  of  the  iris  is  painful.*  In  operations  upon  the  lids, 
several  drops  of  the  cocaine  solution  may  be  injected  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  lids.f  Narcosis,  with  chloroform  or  ether,  is  required  only  for 
the  major  operations,  such  as  enucleation,  etc.,  and  in  children. 

152.  In  regard  to  operations  upon  the  eyeball  itself  the  following 
principles  hold  good : 

The  separation  of  the  lids  is  effected  by  means  of  lid  specula  (blepha¬ 
rostats,  elevators,  or  ecarteurs).  There  are  some  which  hold  both  lids 
open  at  once,  keeping  them  apart  by  the  elastic  force  of  a  spring 
(spring  specula),  the  others  which  are  designed  for  one  lid  only  and 
must  be  held  with  the  hand  (Desmarre’s  lid  retractor).  The  eyeball 
itself  is  fixed  by  grasping  a  fold  of  conjunctiva  close  to  the  corneal 
margin  with  a  toothed  forceps  (Waldau’s  fixation  forceps)  and  holding 
it  in  place. 

In  cases  where  it  is  important  to  exert  no  pressure  upon  the  eyeball 
(as,  for  example,  when  it  is  desired  to  avoid  escape  of  vitreous)  we  have 
the  lids  held  apart  by  the  finger  of  an  assistant,  and,  wherever  possible, 
abstain  from  grasping  the  eyeball  with  the  fixation  forceps. 

The  incision  which  lays  the  eyeball  open  is  made,  as  a  rule,  within 
the  limits  of  the  anterior  chamber.  As  this  latter  is  bounded  by  the 
cornea  and  at  its  periphery  by  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  sclera, 
the  section  may  lie  either  in  the  cornea  or  in  the  sclera.  We  therefore 
distinguish  sections  with  respect  to — 

(a)  Their  position,  into  corneal  and  scleral.  These  differ  from  each 
other  mainly  in  the  following  points :  1.  In  scleral  incisions  there  is 
more  tendency  to  prolapse  of  the  iris  than  in  those  of  th^cornea  (see 
the  remark  at  the  close  of  the  following  paragraph).  w^Tne  sclera  is 
covered  by  conjunctiva,  and  a  wound  in  the  sclera  cm^erefore  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  conjunctival  flap — a  thing  which  is^jM^ossible  in  corneal 
sections.  3.  Scleral  wounds  are  less  apt  to  before  infected  than  those 
in  the  cornea,  because  of  the  slighter  tendeTO^tliat  the  sclera  exhibits 
toward  purulent  inflammation.  Hen^p,vbefore  the  introduction  of 
antiseptic  methods,  scleral  incisions  gpe  better  results  than  did  those 
in  the  cornea.  At  present,  when  in&ction  is  avoided  in  every  possible 
way,  this  distinction  is  no  longer very  much  weight. 

(b)  In  shape ,  incisions  m^^lmear  or  curved.  The  former  lie  in  a 
great  circle  of  a  sphere,  ancHumce  form  upon  the  surface  of  the  eyeball 
a  line  which  is  the  short|stimat  can  be  made  to  connect  the  terminal 
points  of  the  sectionfffljfFig.  234).  The  curved  or  flap  incisions  cor¬ 
respond  to  a  small  airere  of  a  sphere.  Between  the  largest  curved  sec- 

*  [If,  how^^^^performance  of  the  operation  is  delayed  long  enough  (ten  or 

fifteen  minutes^&er  the  first  instillation  of  cocaine  for  the  drug  to  pass  through 
the  cornea, iris  also  may  be  completely  anaesthetized,  and  iridectomy  is  then 
perforipe)^))s5lutely  without  pain. — D.] 


f  [^h^Schleich’s  infiltration  anaesthesia  may  be  used. — D.] 
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Fig.  234. — Different  Forms  of 
Sections  in  the  Cornea. 


tion  ( e  d  /,  Fig.  234)  and  the  linear  section  an  infinite  number  of  sec¬ 
tions  ( e  cf,ebf)  maybe  conceived  to  exist,  constituting  the  transition 

forms  between  the  two.  These  are  curved 
sections  of  varying  altitude  ;  the  linear  sec¬ 
tion  forms  their  inferior  limit,  and  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  curved  section 
whose  altitude  =  0.  Most  of  the  sections 
in  general  use  are  curved  ones,  with  an 
arch  of  greater  or  less  altitude.  An  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  pure  linear  section  would  be  the 
one  devised  by  Saemisch  for  laying  open 
an  ulcus  serpens,  in  which  the  latter  is 
divided  with  a  Graefe  knife  from  behind 
forward  (§  154).  A  flap  incision,  having 
the  ends  of  its  section  at  the  same  distance 
apart  as  a  linear  incision,  will  have  a  longer  wound  tract  than  the  latter, 
and  is  apt  to  gape  more  widely,  owing  to  the  likelihood  of  a  lifting  up 
of  the  flap. 

In  making  the  section,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  knife  is  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  wound  slowly,  so  that  the  aqueous  may  escape  as  grad¬ 
ually  as  possible.  In  this  way  we  avoid  the  evil  results  which  too  rapid 
escape  of  the  aqueous  often  entails,  such  as  extensive  prolapse  of  the 
iris,  subluxation  of  the  lens,  prolapse  of  the  vitreous,  and  intra-ocular 
haemorrhage.  The  slow  escape  of  the  aqueous  is  particularly  important 
if  an  operation  is  done  when  there  is  increase  of  tensi^ 

In  completing  the  operation  the  greatest  atten^j^must  be  paid  to 
having  the  iris  in  proper  position .  Under  no  ck^nstances  should  the 
iris  be  left  incarcerated  in  the  wound.  Prolapse  of  the  iris  is  mani¬ 
fested  by  different  signs,  according  to  th^G)ent  to  which  the  iris  is 
protruded.  If  the  iris  has  pushed  its  vjajj^l^rough  the  wound  to  the  out- 


r 


0? 


side,  it  becomes  visible  as  a  dark  swellS^/nrnodule  either  in  the  middle 
of  the  section^,  or,  if  some  of  the  ij'fehas  been  excised,  at  one  or  both 
ends  of  it  (i,  Fig.  236).  The  confcJion  when  the  iris  does  not  protrude 
from  the  wound,  but  is  mereh^lmmed  in  between  the  internal  lips  of 
the  latter  (Fig.  238),  is  reapgg^ized  by  the  displacement  of  the  pupil. 
For,  after  operations  of  wJ£4ort,  in  which  the  iris  has  been  excised,  the 
boundary  between  t}*e  ©pil  and  the  coloboma  is  marked  by  two  pro¬ 
jecting  angles,  forming  what  are  called  the  angles  of  the  sphincter 
(Fig.  235,  a  These  correspond  to  the  spot  where  the  margin 

of  the  pupil  passes  into  the  lateral  limits  (“  pillars  ”)  of  the  coloboma. 
When  th^irisMs  free,  the  angles  of  the  sphincter  are  cjirectly  opposite 
one  another,  and,  moreover,  lie  in  the  circular  line  which  the  margin 
of  th^upil  would  form  if  still  uninjured  (“  the  angles  of  the  sphincter 
ar&^v^lown,”  Fig.  235).  But  if  the  iris  is  incarcerated  in  the  wound, 
rfre  corresponding  pillar  of  the  coloboma  is  thereby  shortened,  and  the 
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angle  of  the  sphincter  looks  as  if  drawn  up  (“  the  angle  of  the  sphincter 
is  higher,”  Fig.  236,  a±).  The  angle  of  the  sphincter  may  be  pushed 
up  so  far  that  it  is  not  visible  at  all. 

After  operations  in  which  no  part  of  the  iris  has  been  excised,  there 
are,  of  course,  no  angles  in  the  sphincter ;  the  inclusion  of  the  iris  in 
the  wound  then  manifests  itself  only  by  the  displacement  of  the  pupil 
toward  the  wound,  precisely  as  is  seen  after  perforating  ulcers  of  the 
cornea  with  incarceration  of  the  iris  (Fig.  237). 

Inclusion  of  the  iris  in  the  wound  is  accompanied  by  evil  conse¬ 
quences  of  many  kinds.  The  healing  of  the  wound  is  interfered  with 
by  inflammatory  irritation,  and  is  protracted.  The  cicatrix  is  less  solid 
and  regular  in  its  formation,  and  even  when  it  is  formed  the  inclusion 
of  the  iris  may  afterward  give  rise  to  increase  of  tension,  to  inflamma- 


Fig.  235.— Normal  Position 
of  the  Iris  (after  a  Scle¬ 
ral  Flap  Extraction). 
Magnified  2x1. 

The  flap  incision  for  the  ex¬ 
traction,  £  /S',  lies  in  the 
sclera.  The  angles  of  the 
sphincter,  a  and  a1,  are 
both  low  down. 


Fig.  236.— Incarceration  of 
the  Iris  in  the  Wound 
(after  a  Corneal  Flap 
Extraction).  Magnified 
2x1. 

The  flap  incision  for  the  ex¬ 
traction,  s  s1?  lies  in  the 
cornea.  The  iris  is  visible 
as  a  dark  nodule,  t,  in  the 
wound,  and  the  angle,  a,, 
of  the  sphincter  on  the 
same  side  appears  drawn 
up  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  other  side,  which  is 
in  its  proper  position. 


Fig.  237.— Incarceration  of 
the  Iris  (after  Simple 
Linear  Extraction  with¬ 
out  Iridectomy).  Magni¬ 
fied  2x1. 

The  pupil  is  dra^n  toward  the 
cicatrix,  section  in 

sclerot^pl^afgpr  De  Weck- 
er’s  i 


s$> 


tion,  and  even  to  sympathetic  disease  of  th^^^  eye.  To  avert  these 
results  every  attempt  must  be  made,  afte^ompleting  the  operation,  to 
release  the  iris  from  its  condition  of  in<Oceration,  and  to  put  it  in  the 
proper  position.  This  is  done  by  ring  the  wound  with  a  spatula, 
and  with  this  stroking  the  iris^V^  to  bring  it  back  again  into  the 
anterior  chamber.  Should  ttH^riempt  unsuccessful,  or  should  the 
iris  after  replacement  aga  Hapse  into  the  wound,  the  incarcerated 
portion  of  the  iris  must  fl^rasped  and  excised. 

Hcemorrhage  intotSj  anterior  chamber  occurs  in  those  operations 
that  cause  injury  t^yhscular  tissues  like  the  sclera  and  iris.  If  the 
iris  is  healthy,  ^tJEmly  bleeds  at  all  upon  being  cut  through,  since  its 
vessels  close  v^v*kpidly  from  contraction  of  their  walls.  But  in  those 
cases  in  wl^Uh  an  operation  is  done  upon  a  diseased  iris  (as  in  iritis, 
glauconiNQjpa  atrophy  of  the  iris),  copious  bleeding  often  takes  place 
from  b  iris,  so  that  the  whole  anterior  chamber  fills  with  blood.  The 
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bleeding  is  disagreeable,  because  it  prevents  the  operator  from  inspect¬ 
ing  the  interior  of  the  eye ;  but  in  otherwise  healthy  eyes  it  generally 
produces  no  other  disadvantage,  as  the  blood  is  absorbed  again  within 
a  few  days.  But  in  eyes  where  the  iris  is  diseased  not  only  is  the  hem¬ 
orrhage  more  extensive,  but  in  addition  the  blood  takes  a  longer  time — 
sometimes  in  fact  months — to  disappear  by  resorption ;  for,  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  in  such  cases  as  these  that  the  whole  metabolism  of  the  eye  is  seri¬ 
ously  affected. 

Haemorrhage  from  divided  vessels  should  not  be  confounded  with 
those  intra-ocular  haemorrhages  which  are  caused  by  the  sudden  and 
very  great  reduction  of  ocular  tension  in  consequence  of  the  operation 

_ either  from  escape  of  the  aqueoUs  or  removal  of  the  lens — and  the 

resulting  increased  inflow  of  blood  into  the  vessels  of  the  uvea  and 
retina.  Such  haemorrhages  are  to  be  specially  apprehended  if  we 
operate  where  there  is  increase  of  tension.  In  fact,  small  retinal  haemor¬ 
rhages  are  almost  the  rule  after  iridectomy  in  glaucoma  (see  page  389). 
In  rare  cases  the  blood  escapes  in  such  quantity  from  the  vessels  that 
the  contents  of  the  eyeball  are  expelled  by  it  from  the  wound,  and 
then  the  blood  itself  oozes  from  the  latter.  Such  an  eye,  of  course, 
is  lost. 

153.  The  after-treatment  of  an  operation  in  which  the  eyeball  has 
been  opened  must  be  mainly  directed  to  the  prevention  of  anything 
that  might  interfere  with  the  rapid  and  permanent  closure  of  the 
wound.  For  this  purpose  the  eye  operated  upon  is  bandaged,  in  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  movements  of  the  lids ;  and  iqjoperations  of  any 
magnitude  the  eye  not  operated  upon  should  als<X|^kVpt  shut  for  some 
days.  Furthermore,  the  patient  ought  to  avoi^w  physical  exertion,  as 
by  this  the  ocular  tension  is  increased,  arnK^he  recently  agglutinated 
wound  might  be  forced  open  again,  after  major  operations 

(iridectomy  or  cataract  extraction),  ihaQatient  is  made  to  stay  flat  on 
his  back  in  bed  for  several  days,  an\jj The  first  few  days  is  given  only 
fluid  or  semifluid  nourish  men  t,j^as  to  obviate  the  exertion  of  chew¬ 
ing.  When  these  precautions  aWobserved  the  course  of  healing  regu¬ 
larly  takes  place  as  follows  ;  ®lie  edges  of  the  wound  become  aggluti¬ 
nated  soon  after  the  o^eypyw,  and  the  anterior  chamber  is  restored.  It 
very  often  happens  ijraiMhe  recently  agglutinated  wound  can  not  at 
once  withstand  pressure  of  the  accumulated  aqueous,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  firsS^ay  opens  once  or  twice  and  allows  the  aqueous  to 
escape  before%^j3brmanent  closure  of  the  wound  has  taken  place.  The 
edges  of  tkQtound  then  heal  by  indirect  union,  so  that  a  fine  linear 
cicatri^jQformed.  If  this  lies  in  the  cornea,  it  remains  visible  always 
as  a  mn*hw  gray  line,  while  cicatrices  in  the  sclera  are  as  a  usual  thing 
scaa^ly  discoverable  after  some  time  has  elapsed.  It  always  takes  quite 
zi^ng  time  for  a  cicatrix  to  become  sufficiently  firm  to  be  able  to  resist 
External  injuries.  Until  this  has  occurred  (that  is,  for  several  weeks  or 
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months,  according  to  the  size  of  the  wound),  the  patient  must  refrain 
from  all  severe  physical  exertion,  avoid  making  any  pressure  upon  the 
eye,  etc. 

Variations  from  the  course  of  healing  just  described  not  infre¬ 
quently  occur.  The  disturbances  of  healing  most  frequently  observed 
are — 

1.  Ir regular  Healing. — The  closure  of  the  wound  may  be  delayed, 
and  the  anterior  chamber  remain  obliterated  for  days.  Still  more  fre¬ 
quently  it  happens  that  the 
wound,  after  it  has  already 
been  closed,  is  burst  open 
again  by  an  external  injury, 
such  as  pressure  of  the  hand 
upon  the  eye,  coughing, 
sneezing,  and  the  like.  This 
“  bursting  of  the  wound  ”  is 
ordinarily  followed  by  ex¬ 
travasation  of  blood  into 
the  anterior  chamber.  The 


iris  also  may  be  swept  into 
the  wound  and  incarcer¬ 
ated  there,  or  inflammation 
(irido-cyclitis)  may  set  in. 
Another  way  in  which  the 
healing  of  the  wound  may 
be  interfered  with  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  edges  of 
the  wound  do  not  adhere  to 
one  another  directly,  but 
are  united  by  an  interposed 
cicatricial  mass  of  recent 
formation.  This  is  most 
frequently  the  case  when  di¬ 
rect  contact  of  the  edges  of 
the  wound  is  prevented  by 
the  presence  of  an  incarcer¬ 
ated  iris  or  lens  capsule,  bjwfe  V 
it  may  also  occur  when  th^*&/ 
is  an  increase  of  ten^i^pby 
means  of  which  theQy^und 
is  made  to  gap^d^Nis  thus 
Myhes( 


Wiese  cases 


Fro.  238.— Inclusion  op  tiie  Iris  with  1?WpAoid  Cicatri¬ 
zation  AFTER  THE  EXTRACTION^gF^A  IjSNILE  CATA¬ 
RACT  BY  GrAEFE’S  PERlPHEIUriO^hs'EAR  SECTION. 

Enlargement  13  x  1.  The  figurWjlpresents  a  section 
that  meets  the  cicatrix  mad^^nie  extraction,  cut¬ 
ting  it  near  its  nasal  encHG\ere  the  in-drawing  of 
the  angle  of  the  sphinotE^kad  already  revealed  to 
external  inspection  tteW/sence  of  an  incarceration 
of  the  iris. 

The  iris,  7,  extends^r^cSKs  origin  in  the  ciliary  body,  C, 
to  the  inner  ofcfictl  or  the  wound,  so  that  here  the 
anterior  chdinowns  contracted  into  a  narrow  slit. 
The  iris  wiyflta  the  tract  of  the  wound  is  folded  upon 
itself,  thefixWiTt  of  flexion  corresponding  to  the  ex¬ 
terior  surfed  of  the  sclera.  The  pupillary  portion, 
P,  of  iris  extends  from  the  site  of  the  constric- 

Otion^l&r  the  anterior  chamber,  where  it  lies  free. 
Orfitjfcinterior  surface  may  be  seen  the  entrance  of 
v  near  its  posterior  surface  the  cross  section 

c\V&l<rthe  sphincter  pupillae.  Besides  the  iris,  the  cap¬ 
sule,  of  the  lens,  is  also  drawn  up  to  the  cicatrix, 
^and  has  become  adherent  to  it.  The  section  by  which 
the  extraction  was  made  cuts  in  two  the  line  of  junc¬ 
tion  between  the  sclera,  S ,  and  the  cornea,  H,  so  that 
by  its  anterior  half  it  lies  in  the  sclera,  by  its  poste¬ 
rior  half  in  the  cornea.  On  account  of  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  the  iris,  the  lips  of  the  wound  have  not  united; 
in  fact,  the  tract  of  the  wound  extends  as  an  open 
cavity,  h,  even  into  the  tissue  of  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  limbus,  L ,  so  that  the  wound  is  closed  only  by  a 
very  thin  layer  of  tissue. 


kept  open, 

the  cicatri^Yhat  is  formed  is  less  firm,  and  in  fact  a  small  portion  of  it 
may  rei entirely  open,  so  that  the  aqueous  keeps  trickling  through 
beirajfch  the  conjunctiva  and  makes  the  latter  oedematous  ( cystoicl 


it 
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cicatrization ,  Fig.  238).  Cicatrices  which  are  not  sufficiently  firm 
often  become  ectatic.  This  has  as  its  immediate  consequence  an  irregu¬ 
lar  bulging  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  cornea,  so  that  the  results  of 
the  operation,  as  far  as  vision  is  concerned,  are  impaired  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  irregular  astigmatism.  Later  on  cystoid  or  ectatic  cicatrices 
may  give  rise  to  elevation  of  tension  or  to  inflammation. 

2.  Suppuration  of  the  Wound. — This  is  manifested  by  the  yellowish 
discoloration  which  the  wound  assumes  at  some  point,  while  at  the  same 
time  violent  inflammatory  symptoms  (often,  however,  unassociated  with 
pain)  set  in.  From  the  wound  the  suppuration  extends  eithei  to  the 
uvea  alone  so  that  purulent  irido-cyclitis  develops,  or  to  the  cornea 
as  well,  which  becomes  infiltrated  with  pus  and  then  breaks  down. 
The  outcome  is  atrophy,  or,  if  panophthalmitis  is  superadded,  phthisis 
of  the  eyeball.  Suppuration  of  the  wound  is  most  apt  to  set  in 
after  cataract  extractions,  and  formerly  was  the  most  frequent  cause 
for  the  development  of  blindness  in  an  eye  which  had  been  operated 
upon  for  cataract.  We  now  know  that  suppuration  of  the  wound  is 
the  consequence  of  infection  of  the  wound  ;  and  by  the  application  of 
antiseptic  methods  the  number  of  cases  in  which  suppuration  takes 
place  can  now  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

3.  Inflamrnation  of  the  Uvea. — Iritis  and  irido-cyclitis  occur  very 
frequently  after  operations  in  which  the  eyeball  has  been  opened.  In 
most  cases  there  is  simply  a  slight  iritis,  which  does  no  harm  beyond 
that  induced  by  a  few  posterior  synechiae  which  remain.  But  in  the 
severe  cases  the  inflammation  leads  to  occlusion  of  £be  pupil,  and  either 
necessitates  a  secondary  operation,  or  actually  t^mnwates  in  incurable 
blindness  due  to  atrophy  of  the  eyeball.  InQjses  of  the  latter  sort 
there  is  also  a  danger  of  sympathetic  diseas^V^  the  other  eye.  Slight 
inflammations  of  the  iris  are  generally  ^©regarded  as  a  purely  trau¬ 
matic  affection  caused  by  the  way  in^vjfch  the  iris  has  been  grasped 
and  pulled  upon.  In  other  cases  possible  that  either  portions  of 
the  lens  that  are  left  behind,  or ^fciilar  substances,  produce  mechanical 
or  chemical  irritation  of  the  iri\}  Severe  inflammations  depend  either 
upon  infection  or  upon  a bating  up  of  old  inflammation,  as  when  an 
operation  is  done  in  an^a^  which  was  formerly  the  seat  of  an  irido- 
cyclitis. 

In  former  tim^f*nrteeh  more  importance  was  attached  than  now  to  the  shape 
and  position  of  the\©^rion,  especially  in  cataract  operations,  the  hope  of  a  happy 
result  being  basdSjsolely  upon  the  proper  performance  of  the  section.  Starting 
with  this  viqrtTvSbservers  devised  a  great  number  of  different  methods  of  oper¬ 
ating  whic^^ve  already,  in  part  at  least,  fallen  into  oblivion.  At  the  present  time 
we  knd^^ht  the  rigorous  carrying  out  of  antisepsis  in  the  operation  and  after- 
treatm^t  is  of  much  greater  significance  than  the  choice  of  a  method  of  oper- 
atkjA  Any  section  that  is  of  the  necessary  size  and  is  suitable  in  position  gives 
^jp^d\esults,  if  in  other  respects  we  proceed  with  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness. 
\ln  eye  operations  this  is  doubly  important,  since  the  result  that  we  seek  is  attained 
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only  if  healing  by  first  intention  is  secured.  When  an  amputation  wound  does 
not  heal  by  first  intention,  but  by  suppuration,  this  accident  usually  does  the 
patient  no  harm  beyond  prolonging  his  stay  in  bed ;  but  if  suppuration  ensues 
instead  of  primary  union  after  an  iridectomy  or  cataract  operation,  the  eye  is  lost, 
which  for  an  operator  upon  the  eye  is  the  same  thing  as  the  death  of  a  patient 
would  be  for  the  surgeon. 

The  conjunctival  sac,  even  when  the  conjunctiva  appears  normal,  frequently 
contains  bacteria,  among  which  may  be  found  those  of  pathogenic  character,  such 
as  the  staphylococci,  streptococci,  and  pneumococci.  These,  however,  do  not  multi¬ 
ply  in  the  conjunctival  sac,  a  fact  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the 
tears.  Not  that  we  are  to  think  of  the  tears  as  having  any  bactericidal  properties, 
their  action  being,  on  the  contrary,  purely  a  mechanical  one,  in  that  they  continu¬ 
ally  bathe  the  conjunctiva  and  after  washing  it  off  drain  into  the  nose.  Hence, 
bacteria  that  have  been  taken  from  pure  cultures  and  introduced  in  great  quan¬ 
tity  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  latter  after  a  short 
time  has  elapsed,  but  are  found  in  the  nose,  whither  they  have  been  carried  by  the 
tears.  At  the  same  time,  the  stream  of  tears  prevents  the  germs  from  ascending 
against  the  current  from  the  nose  and  into  the  conjunctival  sac.  These  favorable 
conditions  obtain,  of  course,  only  so  long  as  the  tear  passages  are  normal,  and  in 
disease  of  the  latter  the  conjunctival  sac  soon  gets  to  swarm  with  germs. 

Not  only  the  conjunctiva  but  also  the  border  of  the  lids  is  of  moment  in  the 
production  of  infection.  On  the  border  of  the  lids  the  accumulation  of  masses 
of  dead  epidermis  and  of  sebum  from  the  Zeissian  and  Meibomian  glands,  as  well 
as  the  constant  moistening  of  the  parts  by  the  tears,  favors  the  aggregation  and 
multiplication  of  germs.  These  conditions  are  found  to  an  increased  extent  in 
cases  of  chronic  hypera?mia  or  inflammation  of  the  border  of  the  lids. 

In  cleansing  the  eye  before  the  operation,  we  may  employ  quite  strong  antiseptic 
solutions  for  the  parts  surrounding  the  eye.  I  wash  the  lids  carefully  with  a  neu¬ 
tral  soap  or  with  one  containing  an  excess  of  fat;  but,  as  one  can  not  prevent  some 
of  the  soap  from  getting  into  the  conjunctival  sac  and  irritating  it^iKQmit  this  pro¬ 
cedure  to  cases  in  which  the  border  of  the  lids  does  not  appear  normal.  For 
the  conjunctiva  the  stronger  antiseptic  solutions  are  contn^j^jk^d ;  obviously 
so,  because  they  produce  a  marked  irritation,  or  actually  a  tfp^matic  conjunctivitis 
associated  with  considerable  secretion.  But  if  we  emplcw  ^oantiseptics  in  a  degree 
of  concentration  that  is  well  borne  by  the  eye,  they  ha-wewing  to  the  brief  period 
of  their  action,  no  bactericidal  effect.  All  invesJjf^!lJS^  have  arrived  at  the  same 
result,  namely,  that  by  these  agents  we  can  ^npijji/diminish  the  number  of  the 
germs  present,  but  can  not  annihilate  them  completely.  We  get  the  same  result  by 
employing  indifferent  sterile  liquids,  particularly  if  at  the  same  time  we  remove  the 
adherent  mucus  from  the  surface  of  thed^unctiva  mechanically — i.  e.,  by  wiping 
it  with  moistened  pledgets  of  cottomj^ence,  if  the  conjunctiva  is  normal,  I  use 
simply  a  physiological  salt  solutio<£^2llffias  been  sterilized  by  boiling,  and  employ 
a  sublimate  solution  (1 : 4000)  onkivkhose  cases  in  which  the  conjunctiva  is  diseased 
(catarrh,  trachoma).  /"* 

As  the  conjunctiva  evenSkrfcr  careful  cleansing  often  still  contains  germs,  we 
might  think  that  the  infedfijn  of  recent  wounds  would  necessarily  be  very  frequent. 
Fortunately,  however,/nvNie  present  time  infection  of  wounds  is  only  of  exceptional 
occurrence,  so  that  ^\ftmtly  the  germs  of  the  conjunctival  sac  are  not  to  be  greatly 
dreaded.  The  <i^&iJhon  of  wounds,  in  fact,  occurs,  as  experiment  also  has  proved, 
mainly  from  coSj^minated  instruments;  and  it  is  to  the  sterilization  of  these  that 
our  attentiosj^ought,  above  all,  to  be  directed. 

In  ji^(g^i^of  the  size  and  position  of  any  particular  form  of  section,  not  only 
the  owtef  and  visible  wound  but  also  the  internal  one  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
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eration.  That  the  latter  is  of  a  different  size,  shape,  and  position  from  the  external 
wound  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  most  methods  of  performing  the  section  the 
knife  divides  the  tunics  of  the  eye  obliquely  (Fig.  240, 1  and  P).  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  with  the  wounds  made  by  the  lance-shaped  knife.  Even  if  at  first 
we  plunge  the  lance  knife  in  perpendicularly,  we  must  still,  as  soon  as  its  point  has 
entered  the  anterior  chamber,  change  its  position  so  that  it  shall  be  pushed  along 
parallel  with  the  iris,  as  otherwise  we  should  get  into  the  iris  and  lens.  The  inner 
orifice  of  the  section  (Fig.  239,  i  i)  therefore  lies  nearer  the  center  of  the  cornea 


Fig.  239.— Iridectomy  in  a  Case  of  Increase  of  Tension.  Magnified  2x1. 

a  a,  external  orifice  of  the  wound  situated  in  the  sclera ;  i  i,  internal  orifice  situated  at  the 
sclero-corneal  junction.  In  order  to  represent  these  relations  a  correctly  performed  iridec¬ 
tomy  was  made  upon  the  eye  of  a  cadaver,  and  the  exact  position  of  the  orifices  of  the 
wound,  properly  magnified,  was  transferred  to  the  drawing. 

than  does  its  outer  orifice  (Fig.  239,  a  a).  For  this  reason  sections  whose  outer 
orifice  lies  in  the  sclera,  and  which  hence  are  usually  regarded  as  scleral  sections, 
nevertheless  by  their  inner  segment  belong  to  the  cornea  (J,  Fig.  240).  A  further 
fact  contributing  to  this  relation  between  the  external  and  internal  sections  is  that 
the  sclera  overlaps  the  cornea  externally,  and  the  latter  therefore  in  its  inner  layers 
extends  farther  toward  the  periphery  than  can  be  seen  from  the  outside.  Hence, 
even  sections  situated  pretty  high  up,  like  Yon  Graefe’s  peripheric  linear  section 
for  cataract  extraction  (Fig.  238),  are  in  great  part  located  uri>wneal  tissue.  This 
fact  that  the  internal  wound  is  less  peripherally  situated  iXj^tne  external  must  he 
taken  into  account  in  making  the  section.  If,  for  exai^AC#,  we  desire  to  excise  the 
iris  up  to  a  certain  spot,  we  must  not  perforate  the  o^Hpa  at  a  point  directly  oppo¬ 
site  the  latter,  but  must  place  the  corneal  secthm  tfajfmer  toward  the  periphery,  so 
that  the  internal  wound  may  lie  at  the  spot  at^BWn  the  iris  is  to  be  cut  off. 

The  internal  wound  is  also  of  less  ler^ftY&qan  the  external  (Fig.  239,  a  a  and 
i  i).  This  fact  also  must  be  taken  ’  '  V^fisideration,  particularly  in  cataract 


operations,  in  which  care  must  be  tak^^that  not  only  the  external  but  also  the 


internal  wound  shall  be  large  enough  radillow  the  cataract  to  pass  through. 

The  oblique  course  of  the  wm0J  through  the  tunics  of  the  eye,  furthermore, 
affects  the  tendency  of  the  woifj^to  gape.  It  was  said  above  that  flap  wounds 
gape  more  than  linear  woqAdfejbtJt  the  tendency  toward  gaping  depends  still  more 
upon  whether  the  wound-A^tverses  the  tunics  of  the  eye  perpendicularly  or  ob¬ 
liquely.  The  former/s* ip§<re  particularly  the  case  in  sections  made  with  Graefe’s 
knife,  in  which  the  krae^msses  through  the  cornea  or  sclera  from  within  outward ; 
the  lal  n  sections  made  with  the  lance  knife.  Sections  of  the  former 

sort  gj  e  elastic  retraction  of  the  edges  of  the  wound.  Wounds,  on 


fT^lvhich  are  made  with  the  lance  knife,  and  pass  obliquely  through 
^he  eye,  do  not  gape,  because  the  lips  of  the  wound  close  upon  one 
a  valve.  The  closure  is  effected  by  the  intra-ocular  pressure.  This 


the  other  Jn 
the  tum^A 
anotherlikc 


latta^s  exerted  to  the  same  extent  on  every  point  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
lD  It  presses  as  strongly  upon  the  posterior  lip  of  the  wound  ( a ,  Fig.  240)  as 


the  anterior  (&),  and  hence  pushes  the  former  against  the  latter.  To  this 
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valvelike  closure  of  the  wound  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  aqueous  does 
not  escape  after  paracentesis  of  the  cornea  if  the  lance  knife  is  withdrawn  cau¬ 
tiously,  and  without  pressure  or  rotation,  from  the  wound.  The  wound  must  be 
made  to  gape  before  the  aqueous  (or,  in  simple  linear  extraction,  the  soft  masses 
of  lens  matter)  can  be  evacuated.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  try  to  effect  this  by 
pressure  either  upon  the  center  of  the  cornea  or  upon  the  sclera,  as  in  so  doing  we 
should  only  increase  the  intra-ocular  pressure  by  that  which  is  exerted  from  the  out¬ 
side,  and  thus  push  the  posterior  lip  of  the  wound  still  more  strongly  against  the 
anterior.  Only  upon  very  strong  pressure,  by  which  the  lips  of  the  wound  would 
be  shoved  past  one  another,  would  the  wound  gape  open.  The  proper  procedure, 
rather,  is  to  depress  the  peripheral  lip  of  the  wound  ( c ,  Fig.  240)  with  a  Daviel’s 
scoop,  and  thus  open  the  valve. 

The  firm  closure  of  the  wounds  made  with  a  lance  knife  diminishes  the  danger 
of  prolapse  of  the  iris.  How,  then,  does  prolapse  of  the  iris  occur  at  all?  When 
the  cornea  has  been  perforated  at  any  spot,  the  aqueous  flows  from  every  direction 
toward  this  point,  because  here  the  ocular  tension  has  sunk  to  nothing  (i.  e.,  has 
become  equal  to  that  of  the  external  air).  The  fluid  of  the  anterior  chamber  can 
flow  toward  the  opening  without  obstruction ;  but  the  fluid  of  the  posterior  cham¬ 
ber,  to  get  at  the  opening,  must  first  pass  through  the  pupil.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  opening  lies  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  cornea  (/,  Fig.  240).  In  this  case  the 
liquid  from  the  outer  (more  centrally  situated)  portion  of  the  posterior  chamber 
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in  the  quantity  of  aqueous  that  acts  to  propel  the  iris  forward.  4.  According  to 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  aperture,  since  these  conditions  likewise  have  an  effect  in 
producing  prolapse  of  the  iris.  It  is  evident  that  the  opening  must  be  of  a  certain 
size  for  the  iris  to  enter  it  at  all.  Again,  if  the  aperture  is  circular — as  is  the  case, 
for  example,  after  perforation  of  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  has  taken  place — prolapse 
of  the  iris  will  assuredly  not  fail  to  develop.  On  the  other  hand,  wounds  with  a 
valvular  closure,  such  as  those  made  with  the  lance  knife,  display  a  comparatively 
slight  liability  to  inclusion  of  the  iris.  We  therefore  try  to  anticipate  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  perforation  of  an  ulcer  by  making  paracentesis  with  the  lance  knife,  in 
order  to  avoid  prolapse  of  the  iris  and  the  anterior  synechia  that  results  from  it. 

Prolapse  of  the  iris  may  occur  not  only  during  the  operation  but  afterward 
also.  We  may,  for  example,  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  development  of  pro¬ 
lapse  during  the  operation,  or  have  removed  it  if  it  has  developed ;  and  yet  on  the 
next  day,  when  we  change  the  dressing,  we  may  find  the  iris  prolapsed  into  the 
wound.  This  occurrence  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  recently  agglutinated  wound 
has  reopened,  and  at  the  moment  when  this  took  place  the  same  conditions  favoring 
prolapse  of  the  iris  were  supplied  as  at  the  instant  of  the  operation  itself. 

Prolapse  of  the  iris  and  its  incarceration  in  the  operation  wound  must  be 
avoided  at  any  cost.  If  we  are  dealing  with  wounds  in  which  there  is  but  little 
tendency  to  prolapse,  it  is  sufficient  to  carefully  replace  any  iris  that  may  have 
prolapsed  during  the  operation.  But  if  the  section  is  of  such  a  character  that  the 
iris  is  apt  to  be  pushed  into  it  (as  is  the  section  of  the  peripheric  cataract  extrac¬ 
tions),  the  reposition  of  the  iris  affords  no  security  against  prolapse ;  this  may,  and 
very  often  will,  take  place  subsequently.  In  these  cases  the  only  resource  is  excision 
of  the  iris.  How  does  this  avert  prolapse  ?  Is  itr  perhaps  because  all  the  iris  is 
removed  that  could  possibly  prolapse  into  the  wound  ?  If  that  were  the  case,  the 
iris  would  have  to  be  excised  through  the  entire  extent  of  the  wound — that  is,  often 
for  a  considerable  width.  But  this  is  not  by  any  means  necessary.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  iridectomy  prevents  prolapse  of  the  iris  because  it  putsAhe  posterior  into 
direct  communication  with  the  anterior  chamber  at  the  site^fl^he  wound,  so  that 
the  fluid  which  reaccumulates  in  the  posterior  chamber  ^Xjflow  directly  toward 
the  opening  of  the  wound  without  forcing  the  iris  befaK^^  For  this  purpose  a 
small  opening  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Accordingly^i^invariable  practice  is  to 
combine  a  peripheric  cataract  extraction  with  sim0y^,  narrow  iridectomy,  and  I 
find  that  in  this  way  I  am  able  to  avoid  incarca^^n  of  the  iris  with  no  less  or 
even  with  more  security  than  by  making  a  bfOVMoloboma. 

An  escape  of  aqueous  after  the  cornea  iK^^een  opened  presupposes  a  propor¬ 
tionate  contraction  upon  the  part  of  theX^sule  of  the  eyeball.  If  the  walls  of  the 
eyeball  were  perfectly  rigid,  like  a  metal©bapsule,  for  instance,  not  a  drop  of  liquid 
would  escape  from  the  orifice  which been  made ;  a  counter-opening  would  have 
to  be  made  in  another  spot  beforQTcould  do  so.  In  addition  to  the  elastic  con¬ 
traction  of  the  tunics  of  the  ftv^^i^jressure  of  the  external  ocular  muscles,  and 
also  the  pressure  of  the  lid^J^on  the  eye,  contribute  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the 
capsule  of  the  eyeball.  ^An^ier  factor  contributing  to  the  same  result  is  added 
where  the  diaphragm  ij^n^d  by  the  lens  and  zonula  is  yielding  enough  to  push 
forward  after  the^e^^ne  of  the  aqueous.  In  old  persons,  the  capsule  of  whose  eye¬ 
ball  is  rigid  and  eyes  lie  deep  in  the  socket,  so  that  the  lids  and  muscles  have 

but  little  powo4^i^r  them,  the  cornea  after  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  (especially  if 
the  lens  is»e^Wed  at  the  same  time)  is  often  pushed  in  by  the  external  atmospheric 
pressure  y^&topsus  cornece).  This  occurrence  is  favored  by  the  diminished  thick¬ 
ness  of  ^hecornea  in  old  age,  and  also  by  the  use,  during  the  operation,  of  cocaine, 
whMri^wIuces  the  ocular  tension.  Collapse  of  the  cornea  was  formerly  looked  upon 
a§  arfcevii  event,  because  it  prevents  the  precise  apposition  of  the  lips  of  the  wound, 
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and  it  was  supposed  that  suppuration  of  the  wound  was  thus  produced.  We  now 
know  that  the  process  of  healing  is  in  no  respect  affected  by  a  collapse  of  the  cor¬ 
nea.  The  collapse  disappears  as  soon  as  the  aqueous  reaccumulates,  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  case  as  early  as  a  few  minutes  after  the  operation.  When  the  cornea  on 
account  of  its  elasticity  tends  to  resume  its  shape  after  collapse  has  taken  place,  a 
negative  pressure  develops  in  the  anterior  chamber  precisely  as  when  the  rubber  ball 
of  a  syringe,  after  being  compressed  with  the  hand,  is  allowed  to  expand  again. 
Air  may  be  sucked  in  by  means  of  this  negative  pressure,  so  that  an  air  bubble 
enters  the  anterior  chamber.  This  does  no  sort  of  harm  to  the  eye.  A  more  un¬ 
pleasant  effect  of  this  aspirating  action  occurs  when  the  blood  is  sucked  out  by  it 
from  the  divided  vessels  of  the  iris,  so  that  the  chamber  is  filled  with  blood.  This 
is  particularly  apt  to  take  place  when  the  cavity  of  the  chambers  is  separated  from 
the  cavity  of  the  vitreous  by  a  more  solid  diaphragm  than  usual  (exudation  mem¬ 
branes),  which  is  not  able  to  advance  properly  after  the  escape  of  the  aqueous. 
Particularly  profuse  haemorrhage  is  thus  encountered  in  those,  iridectomies  and 
iridotomies  which  are  made  in  eyes  with  an  old  irido-cyclitis.  The  blood  in  this 
case  is  unpleasant  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  is  very  slow  in  being  absorbed ; 
and,  second,  because  it  may  in  part  become  organized  and  close  the  new-made  pupil 
up  again.  To  prevent  this  haemorrhage  ex  vacuo,  I  apply  in  such  cases  a  pressure 
bandage  to  the  eye  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  pupil  has  been  formed.  This  band¬ 
age  by  external  pressure  diminishes  the  volume  of  the  capsule  of  the  eyeball,  and 
presses  the  vitreous  against  the  cornea. 

If  we  except  the  cases  mentioned  above,  the  dressing  applied  after  an  opera¬ 
tion  should  be  a  protective,  not  a  pressure  bandage.  Its  functions  consist  merely  in 
keeping  the  eye  closed.  In  fact,  a  bandage  that  is  too  tightly  applied  may  become 
the  cause  of  secondary  rupture  of  the  wound. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  darkening  the  room  in  which  the  patient  operated 
upon  lies;  it  is  sufficient  to  protect  him  by  means  of  some  contrivance  like  a 
screen  from  any  light  that  may  fall  upon  him  directly.  In  order  to  prevent 
breaking  open  of  the  wound,  all  kinds  of  physical  exertion  be  avoided. 

Under  this  head  belong  even  such  acts  as  violent  mastication,  ng,  sneezing, 

etc.  Sneezing  can  be  restrained  if  the  patient,  when  he  feels  ^pudency  to  sneeze, 
presses  his  finger  against  the  hard  palate  at  the  site  of  th^E^sive  foramen. 

In  old  people,  especially  if  they  are  drinkers,  delirii/ffiNot  infrequently  occurs, 
particularly  when  both  eyes  are  bandaged.  In  this  j^p^rhe  eye  that  has  not  been 
operated  upon  must  be  opened  at  once.  Old  pejrpie^Iiffering  from  marasmus  are 
apt,  if  they  lie  quiet  upon  their  backs  for  saveW^/lays  after  an  operation,  to  get 
hypostases  in  the  lungs,  which  may  cause  thejSatient’s  death.  Hence,  persons  that 
are  weak  from  old  age  ought  to  be  takexJlut  of  bed  very  soon — if  necessary, 
directly  after  the  operation.  There  ar^tther  accidents,  too,  by  which  the  course 
of  the  healing  may  be  interfered  witl^jSs  these  can  not  usually  be  foreseen,  it  is 
advisable  never  to  operate  upq  i\10h  e  yes  at  one  sitting  ;  for  from  the  operation 
and  after  treatment  in  the  cas^SvSne  eye,  we  learn  what  we  are  to  expect  when 
operating  upon  the  second^  N-/ 

In  small  children  qura&M*le  of  behavior  after  the  operation  is  not  to  be 
expected,  and  hence  ^bC^arger  sections,  such  as  those  made  for  iridectomy  or 
cataract  extraction  Jreirfc  their  healing  interfered  with.  Accordingly,  for  small 
children  we  ough^p^^hoose  only  those  methods  of  operating,  such  as  discission, 
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of  the  cornea  after  operations,  see  page  198.) 
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OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  EYEBALL . 

I.  Paracentesis  of  the  Cornea. 

154.  Paracentesis,  or  puncture  of  the  cornea,  may  be  made  either 
with  the  lance  knife  or  with  Von  Graefe’s  linear  knife. 

In  making  paracentesis  with  the  lance  knife  the  latter  is  plunged 
in  perpendicularly  close  to  the  outer  and  lower  margin  of  the  cornea. 
As  soon  as  its  point  has  entered  the  anterior  chamber  the  handle  of  the 
knife  is  depressed  until  the  blade  is  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  iris  ; 
then  the  lance  knife  is  pushed  a  little  farther  forward,  so  that  the 
wound  gets  to  be  2  or  3  millimetres  long,  when  the  knife  is  withdrawn 
very  slowly  from  the  wound.  Then,  to  make  the  aqueous  flow  off,  we 
need  only  depress  the  peripheral  edge  of  the  wound  (c,  Fig.  240)  gently 
with  a  Daviel’s  scoop.  The  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  should  be  grad¬ 
ual,  and  preferably  intermittent. 

Paracentesis  with  the  lance  knife  is  made — 1.  In  progressive  ulcers 
of  the  cornea  whose  advance  either  along  the  surface^:  into  the  depth 
of  the  tissues  can  not  be  arrested  by  medicinal  tr^^ient.  In  the  case 
of  corneal  ulcers  which  threaten  rupture  we  ajwftate  the  occurrence 
of  the  latter  by  performing  paracentesis'.  Wjs^hus  avoid  having  the 
perforation  take  place  too  suddenly,  and  dS^-Avoid  the  occurrence  of  a 
prolapse  of  the  iris.  When  the  floor  o^fcDulcer  is  greatly  thinned  and 
is  bulging,  we  select  this  as.  the  sit&oK&ur  puncture.  2.  In  ectasise  of 
the  cornea  of  various  kinds,  and  a£\in  markedly  bulging  prolapses  of 
the  iris,  or  in  the  staphylomatajmlx  develop  from  the  latter.  In  these 
cases  paracentesis  must  be  foflwed  by  the  use  of  a  pressure  bandage. 

3.  In  obstinate  inflam m^tjgpiaf  the  cornea  or  uvea,  and  also  in  opaci¬ 
ties  of  the  vitreous,  in ijrofer  to  exert  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  eyeball  iiy  leering  the  conditions  of  tissue  metamorphosis. 

4.  In  elevation  of  ration  when  this  is  likely  to  be  transient,  as,  for 
example,  in  irifl^fi^clitis  or  in  swelling  of  the  lens.  5.  After  discission 
when  the  pmj©fc  of  resorption  is  arrested  in  spite  of  the  swelling  up  of 
the  len^Atf&e,  as  experience  has  shown,  resorption  then  takes  a  fresh 
start  o\^t^  to  the  removal  of  the  aqueous.  6.  In  hypopyon,  for  remov¬ 
ing  iiVhen  it  extends  high  up. 

ill  these  cases  it  is  not  infrequently  necessary  to  repeat  the  para- 
(0ntesis  one  or  more  times. 
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Paracentesis  with  Yon  Graefe’s  linear  knife  is  made  according  to 
the  method  proposed  by  Saemisch  in  ulcus  serpens  (see  page  167). 
The  Graefe  knife,  whose  cutting  edge  is  directed  straight  forward,  is 
entered  to  the  outside  of  the  external  border  of  the  ulcer,  in  the  healthy 
portion  of  the  cornea ;  then  it  is  pushed  in  the  anterior  chamber  toward 
the  nasal  side  until  its  point  is  brought  out  again  through  the  cornea 
to  the  inside  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  ulcer.  We  then  may  be  said 
to  have  the  ulcer  lying  upon  the  edge  of  the  knife,  which  latter,  there¬ 
fore,  has  only  to  be  pushed  farther  to  the  front  in  order  to  split  the 
ulcer  from  behind  forward.  The  section  should  have  both  its  terminal 
points  lying  in  sound  tissue,  and,  if  possible,  should  be  so  made  that 
the  most  intensely  yellow,  progressive  portion  of  the  ulcer  is  bisected  by 
it.  After  the  section  has  been  completed  the  hypopyon  is  removed. 
The  section  must  be  reopened  daily  (with  a  Weber’s  knife  or  with  a 
Daviel’s  scoop),  until  the  ulcer  begins  to  grow  clean. 

Paracentesis  of  the  Sclera  {Sclerotomy). — This  may  be  performed  in  the 
most  anterior  portion  of  the  sclera,  belonging  to  the  anterior  chamber,  or  in  the 
posterior  and  larger  division  of  it  (sclerotomia  anterior  and  posterior). 

Sclerotomia  anterior  by  De  Wecker’s  method  is  made  as  follows:  The  Graefe 
knife  is  entered  one  millimetre  outside  of  the  external  margin  of  the  cornea,  and 
brought  out  again  at  an  equal  distance  to  the  inside  of  the  internal  margin  of 
the  cornea.  The  points  of  entrance  and  emergence  are  therefore  symmetrically 
situated,  and  are  selected  as  though  the  intention  was  to  form  a  flap  two  milli¬ 
metres  high  out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea.  And,  in  fact,  after  the  counter- 
puncture  has  been  made,  the  incision  is  carried  upward  by  sawing  cuts  just  as 
if  this  flap  was  to  be  separated,  but  the  knife  is  withdrawn  before  the  section  is 
completed.  Thus,  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea  there  ^*»Kiins  a  bridge 
formed  of  sclera,  which  connects  the  flap  with  the  parts  and  prevents 

the  gaping  of  the  wound.  Hence,  by  this  operation  tw^V^lctions  at  once  are 
made  in  the  scleral  margin  separated  from  each  other  narrow  bridge  (s  and 
Si,  Fig.  237).  Sclerotomy  may  be  made  downward  a\0  as  upward. 

Sclerotomy,  on  account  of  the  peripheral  positifm^>f  the  wound,  is  very  prone 
to  be  attended  with  prolapse  of  the  iris.  We  sl/rnl^^erefore  endeavor  to  produce 
a  marked  degree  of  miosis  by  eserine  before  ^JuN^ration  ;  the  spasmodically  con¬ 
tracted  sphincter  then  keeps  the  iris  in  tl^5bterior  chamber.  Should  the  iris  in 
spite  of  this  become  wedged  in  the  woimd^aM  should  it  be  impossible  to  replace 
it  satisfactorily,  it  would  have  to  be  d$A©fc  out  and  cut  off. 

Sclerotomy  is  performed  in  gWpa^a,  but  its  results  are  not  as  certain,  and, 
more  particularly,  not  as  lastiifgSOTWhose  of  iridectomy.  Sclerotomy,  accordingly, 
is  performed  by  most  operaj£>^ybt  as  the  ordinary  operation,  but  only  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases.  Under  the  l^tejtfelong  the  following  :  1.  Glaucoma  simplex,  with  a 
deep  anterior  chamber  ajicHmhout  distinct  elevation  of  tension.  2.  Inflammatory 
glaucoma,  when  the  t^^hrough  atrophy  has  become  so  narrow  that  one  can  not 
hope  to  perform  an  ^►lsion  of  the  iris  that  would  be  according  to  rule.  3.  Haem¬ 
orrhagic  glauqforiGN  4.  Hydrophthalmus.  5.  Instead  of  a  second  iridectomy  in 
those  cases  ^^^ucoma  in  which  the  increase  of  tension  returns  in  spite  of  an 
iridectomy  performed  according  to  rule. 

posterior  the  opening  of  the  sclera  is  made  in  the  posterior 
diviwor^l  Hie  latter.  The  section  should  be  meridional — i.  e.,  run  from  behind 
for^fcl,  since  this  is  the  direction  of  most  of  the  scleral  fibers,  and  hence  such 
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sections  gape  the  least.  The  position  of  the  secction  must  be  chosen,  so  that  neither 
an  ocular  muscle  nor  the  ciliary  body  is  injured.  For  the  latter  reason  the  section 
should  not  extend  farther  forward  than  at  most  to  a  point  six  millimetres  from 
the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The  indications  for  sclerotomia  posterior  are : 

1.  Detachment  of  the  retina.  A  broad  Graefe  knife  is  thrust  into  that  spot  of 
the  sclera  which  corresponds  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  detachment.  As 
soon  as  the  knife  has  penetrated  the  sclera  it  is  turned  a  little,  so  that  the  wound 
is  thus  made  to  gape.  We  then  observe  that  the  conjunctiva  is  lifted  up  by  the 
subretinal  fluid  which  escapes  from  the  wound,  so  as  to  form  a  yellowish  vesicle. 
As  soon  as  the  fluid  ceases  to  be  discharged  the  knife  is  withdrawn  again. 

2.  Glaucoma,  when  the  anterior  chamber  is  obliterated,  and  hence  iridectomy 
has  become  technically  impossible  (cases  of  glaucoma  malignum  and  glaucoma 
absolutum).  The  operation  is  performed  in  the  same  way  as  in  detachment  of  the 
retina,  except  that  instead  of  subretinal  fluid  some  vitreous  is  evacuated.  Owing 
to  the  greater  consistence  of  the  vitreous  it  is  usually  necessary  to  make  the  section 
somewhat  longer.  After  sclerotomy  the  anterior  chamber  is  usually  restored,  so 
that  an  iridectomy  can  be  performed  later  on. 

3.  A  meridional  section  of  pretty  great  extent  is  made  when  extraction  of  a 
foreign  body,  or  of  a  cysticercus  from  the  vitreous,  is  in  question. 


II.  Iridectomy. 
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155.  Iridectomy  by  Beer’s  method  is  performed  as  follows:  The 
incision  is  made  with  the  lance  knife  in  the  vicinity  of  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  being  sometimes  a  little  to  the  outside,  sometimes  a  little  to  the 
inside  of  the  latter,  according  as  the  point  at  which  it  is  desired  to 
excise  the  iris  is  more  or  less  close  to  its  ciliary  margin.  The  lance  knife 
is  entered  perpendicularly  until  its  point  is  in  the  a%^erior  chamber; 
then  the  handle  is  depressed,  until  the  blade  lies  p^^erwith  the  plane 
of  the  iris.  The  lance  knife  is  next  pushed  fowA&l  until  the  wound 
is  of  the  desired  length  (four  to  eight  mil^C^res,  according  to  the 
breadth  of  the  portion  of  the  iris  that  it  H^pro  posed  to  cut  out);  in 
doing  this  the  lance  knife  must  be  so  helfQliat  the  section  is  concentric 
with  the  margin  of  the  cprnea.  ThJ^^tndrawal  of  the  lance  is  per¬ 
formed  slowly,  and  with  the  instmfoent  pressed  against  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea,  so  as  noti b<Wn  jure  the  iris  or  lens,  which  push 
forward  as  the  aqueous  flo\pJZff.  After  completing  the  section,  the 
iris  forceps  with  its  br^abkgjblosed  is  introduced  into  the  anterior 
chamber  and  pushed  orjsj^rto  the  border  of  the  pupil.  At  this  point 
the  branches  are  alk?v\43  to  separate  and  a  fold  of  the  iris  is  grasped, 
gentle  pressure  beim^tft  the  same  time  made  upon  the  latter.  The  iris 
is  now  drawn  ft^pthe  wound,  and  at  the  moment  when  it  is  most  upon 
the  stretch  itfis)cut  off  close  to  the  wound  with  the  curved  scissors  or 
with  the^Eors  forceps  (pinces  ciseaux  of  De  Wecker).  This  ends  the 
operatiN^fcnd  it  only  remains  by  introducinga  spatula  into  the  wound 
to  pi^Xback  into  the  anterior  chamber  any  iris  that  may  have  been 
w^a^aiinto  the  wound,  so  that  at  the  completion  of  the  operation  the 
^smil  and  the  coloboma  have  their  proper  shape. 
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The  indications  for  iridectomy  are : 

1.  The  presence  of  optical  obstructions.  These  consist  in  opacities 
of  the  refractive  media,  occupying  the  area  of  the  pupil.  Among  these 
belong :  (a)  opacities  of  the  cornea ;  ( b )  a  membrane  in  the  pupil 
(occlusio  pupillae) ;  (c)  opacities  of  the  lens,  such  as  lamellar  cataract, 
nuclear  cataract,  or  an  anterior  polar  cataract  of  particularly  large 
diameter,  and  lastly  shrunken  cataracts  which  do  not  extend  far  toward 
the  periphery  ;  ( d )  subluxation  of  the  lens  when  the  attempt  is  made 
to  place  the  pupil  in  front  of  the  part  that  contains  no  lens. 

For  any  good  to  be  gained  from  the  performance  of  an  iridectomy 
for  optical  purposes,  the  following  conditions  must  be  present : 

(a)  The  opacity  must  be  so  dense  that  it  prevents  the  formation  of 
distinct  images  upon  the  retina,  and  does  not  simply  interfere  w7ith 
vision  by  giving  rise  to  dazzling.  In  the  latter  event  the  dazzling 
would  actually  be  increased  by  the  iridectomy.  A  mistake  that  we  fre¬ 
quently  meet  with  is  that  of  making  an  iridectomy  when  there  are 
comparatively  slight  opacities  of  the  cornea ;  by  such  an  operation  the 
sight  is  made  worse  instead  of  better.  To  avoid  this  mistake  we  first 
make  an  accurate  determination  of  the  visual  acuity,  then  dilate  the 
pupil  with  atropine,  and  once  more  test  the  sight.  If  the  latter  then 
proves  to  be  considerably  better  than  before  the  pupil  was  dilated,  iri¬ 
dectomy  is  indicated  ;  otherwise  not. 

(b)  The  opacity  must  be  stationary.  In  the  case  of  opacities  of  the 
cornea  the  inflammatory  process  should  have  already  run  its  course  ;  in 
opacities  of  the  lens  it  must  be  stationary  forms  of  cataract  that  are  in 
question.  Otherwise  we  run  the  risk  of  having  the  Y^Aspot  become 
opaque  which  we  have  selected  for  making  the  artif^t^pupil  in. 

(c)  The  parts  concerned  ivith  the  perception  otJRynt — the  retina  and 

optic  nerve — must  be  capable  of  performing  th^yfunctions.  This  fact 
is  determined  by  testing  the  vision.  The  J^fer  must  correspond  ap¬ 
proximately  to  the  amount  of  dioptric  ob^tmNfion  that  is  visible.  When 
the  opacity  is  so  dense  that  only  quan^tafc^e  vision  is  present,  the  latter 
is  to  be  tested  with  a  candle  flame.  darken  the  room  and  station 

ourselves  with  alighted  candle  opposite  the  patient.  Now,  by  alter¬ 
nately  holding  the  hand  in  the  light  and  then  withdrawing  it, 

we  test  whether  the  path  Tell  aright  the  change  from  light  to 

darkness.  We  first  ma^Qlns  test  near  by,  and  then  withdraw  farther 
and  farther  from  the  p(^nt,  so  as  to  find  the  greatest  distance  at  which 
he  is  still  able  to  di^kiguish  between  the  alternation  of  light  and  dark¬ 
ness.  The  degrae^rfairect  perception  of  light  is  thus  determined.  In 
order  to  test4k^xtent  of  the  visual  field,  the  candle  is  gradually  car¬ 
ried  from  «<Xd^ide  of  the  patient  to  a  position  in  front  of  the  eye,  which 
all  the  timeVnust  be  looking  straightforward  ;  at  the  same  time  we  ask 
wher^™"|ight  is  perceived  and  upon  what  side  it  is  situated.  In  this 
waXthe  limits  of  the  visual  field  in  every  direction  can  be  determined. 
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The  quantitative  perception  of  light  in  the  center  and  at  the  periph¬ 
ery  is  not  abrogated  by  even  the  densest  opacity.  If  the  retina  and 
optic  nerve  are  sound,  the  glimmer  of  the  candle  must  be  recognized 
in  a  darkened  room  at  a  distance  of  at  least  six  metres,  and  it  should 
also  be  seen  by  the  patient  on  all  sides  of  him  and  its  place  be  correctly 
given.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  percipient  portions  of  the  eye  are  not 
normal.  Upon  the  degree  to  which  the  perception  of  light  is  retained 
will  depend  the  question  whether  an  iridectomy  for  optical  purposes 
is  undertaken  at  all  or  not.  These  remarks  regarding  the  perception 
of  light  hold  good,  moreover,  not  only  for  iridectomy,  but  also  for  all 
operations  undertaken  for  the  restoration  of  sight,  and  particularly  for 
the  operation  of  cataract. 

The  following  conditions  must  be  regarded  as  contra-indications  to 
iridectomy  for  optical  purposes :  1.  Deficiency  or  total  absence  of  the 
perception  of  light.  2.  Strabismus  of  the  eye  which  is  affected  with 
the  opacity.  In  this  case,  even  if  the  operation  was  technically  a  per¬ 
fect  success,  not  much  gain  in  sight  would  be  got,  owing  to  the  ambly¬ 
opia  ex  anopsia  which  exists  in  such  eyes.  3.  Flattening  of  the  cornea. 
For,  where  applanatio  corneae  has  developed,  it  is  always  a  sign  that 
there  has  been  in  conjunction  with  the  keratitis  an  irido-cyclitis,  which 
has  left  thick  membranous  exudates  behind  the  iris.  Hence,  even  if 
we  actually  succeed  in  excising  the  iris,  a  free  aperture  is  not  produced, 
and  we  have  before  us  a  hull  of  exudation  which  it  is  impossible  to 
penetrate.  4.  Incarceration  of  the  iris  in  a  cicatrix  of  the  cornea,  the 
iris  being  atrophied  and  pushed  up  against  the  postenA  surface  of  the 
cornea.  In  this  case  iridectomy  fails  because  th^|iuable  iris  is  too 
firmly  agglutinated  to  the  cornea  (page  220).  J2T 

A  coloboma  which  is  made  for  optical  purno^s-must  be  so  fashioned 
as  to  cause  as  little  disturbance  from  dazzlij^Jls  possible.  This  result 
is  secured  when  the  coloboma  is  narm^Qmd  does  not  reach  to  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  (0,  Fig.  241).  ^n)e?cision  extending  up  to  the 
root  of  the  iris  would  expose  the  nn&gin  of  the  lens  and  also  the  inter¬ 
space  between  it  and  the  ciliary  pr&eisses,  and  thus  admit  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  irregularly  refracted  vMf  into  the  eye.  In  order  to  make  the 
coloboma  narrow  and  not^SJ^eripheral,  the  incision  must  be  short, 
and  lie  at  or  even  insifl^Jyr  the  limbus.  Those  cases  constitute  an 
exception  to  this  rula^i^^vhich  only  the  most  exterior  marginal  portion 
of  the  cornea  has  remaned  transparent,  so  that  the  iridectomy  must,  for 
obvious  reasons, ♦^USpquite  peripheral. 

That  spot  i^^hosen  as  the  site  of  the  coloboma  at  which  the  media 
are  the  n^osi  Vansparent.  Wherever  possible,  we  avoid  making  the 
coloboiril^Wwve,  as  in  that  case  it  would  be  partly  covered  by  the  lid. 
If  th^Vnedia  are  everywhere  equally  transparent  (as  when  there  is  a 
cic^^x  situated  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  cornea,  a  pupillary  mem- 
Wane,  or  a  perinuclear  cataract),  the  iridectomy  is  performed  down- 
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ward  and  inward  (Fig.  241),  because  in  most  eyes  the  visual  axis  cuts 
the  cornea  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  apex  (page  635). 

156.  [Other  indications  for  iridectomy  are  :]  2.  Increase  of  tension . 
Iridectomy  is  hence  indicated  in  primary  glaucoma,  and  also  in  second¬ 
ary  glaucoma  resulting  from  ectasiae  of  the  cornea  or  sclera,  from 
seclusio  pupillae,  from  irido-chorioiditis,  etc.  In  haemorrhagic  glaucoma 
iridectomy  is  often  a  failure.  In  general,  the  success  of  the  operation 
is  better  the  earlier  it  is  performed.  Nevertheless,  an  operation  is  some- 


Fig.  241.— Optical  Iridectomy.  Magnified 
2x1. 


Fig.  242.— Iridectomy  in  Increase  of  Ten¬ 
sion.  Magnified  2  x  1. — a  a.  external ;  b  6, 
internal  wound.  Cf.  Fig.  211. 


times  done  in  cases  of  increased  tension  even  when  the  perception  of 
light  has  been  already  abolished,  in  which  case  there  can  be  no  idea 
of  restoring  sight.  Then  it  is  simply  a  case  of  relieving  pain  or  of 
avoiding  further  degeneration  (and  especially  further  ectasis)  of  the 
eyeball. 

When  iridectomy  is  made  for  increase  of  tension,  the  coloboma,  in 
contradistinction  to  an  iridectomy  made  for  optical  purposes,  must  be 
broad  and  must  extend  to  the  ciliary  margin  of  thea^st^  Hence  the 
section  must  be  situated  as  far  back  as  possible  in  tte  smera  and  must 
be  made  quite  long  (a  a,  Fig.  242).  If  there  are/iQt  at  the  same  time 
any  optical  conditions,  to  which  regard  musk  ^^paid  in  making  the 
iridectomy,  the  latter  must  be  directed  unamM  so  that  the  coloboma 
may  be  partially  covered  by-  the  upper  lid^M  thus  the  confusion  due 
to  dazzling  may  be  lessened.  ^ 

3.  Ectatic  cicatrices  of  the  corneQ( partial  staphylomata),  in  order 
to  cause  their  flattening.  This  i^he  more  apt  to  succeed,  the  more 
recent  and  the  thinner  wallejiCtJjp  staphyloma  is — that  is,  the  closer 
akin  it  is  to  a  prolapse  of 

4.  Recurrent  iritis*  ich  case  the  iridectomy  is  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  recurrences — a^Jbhject,  however,  which  is  not  always  attained. 
The  operation  is  4oChe  done  during  an  interval  in  which  there  is  no 
inflammation. 

5.  Fistula^yfie  cornea.  Iridectomy  here  serves  the  purpose  of 
securing  tfc^O&rmation  of  a  firm  cicatrix.  We  must  wait  to  perform 
the  ope^ion  until  at  least  some  trace  of  the  anterior  chamber  has 
been  o»ed,  as  otherwise  the  operation  is  impracticable  on  technical 


grqJtops. 
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6.  Foreign  bodies  imbedded  in  the  iris,  which  sometimes  can  only 
be  removed  by  excising  the  portions  of  iris  in  which  they  occur.  The 
like  is  true  of  cysts  and  small  tumors  of  the  iris. 

7.  As  a  'preliminary  to  the  operation  for  cataract .  Iridectomy  is 
done  under  these  circumstances  :  ( a )  When  we  are  dealing  with  com¬ 
plicated  cataracts  (e.  g.,  those  complicated  with  posterior  synechiae, 
increase  of  tension,  etc.).  Many  operators  also  perform  this  sort  of 
“  preparatory  ”  iridectomy  before  operating  upon  uncomplicated  cata¬ 
racts,  since  they  believe  that  the  cataract  operation  itself  is  made  less 
disturbing  in  its  effects,  and  consequently  less  dangerous.  ( b )  In 
unripe  cataracts  in  order  to  mature  them.  This  procedure,  devised  by 
Forster,  consists  in  rubbing  the  cornea  in  a  circular  direction  with  a 
blunt  instrument  (Daviel’s  scoop  or  a  squint  hook)  after  excising  the 
iris.  Since  the  cornea  is  so  thin  that  it  dimples  on  being  rubbed,  this 
procedure  acts  upon  the  lens  also,  the  anterior  cortical  layers  of  which 
are  thus  compressed  and  partly  crushed.  It  is  a  necessary  requisite  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  that  there  should  be  a  hard  nucleus  present, 
against  which  the  soft  cortex  can  be  pressed.  The  result  of  this  massage 
of  the  lens  is  that  the  latter  becomes  completely  opaque  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  or  even  a  few  days.  The  extraction  of  the  lens  should 
follow  the  iridectomy  at  an  interval  of  not  less  than  four  weeks. 

In  cases  where  iridectomy  is  made  as  a  preliminary  to  a  cataract 
extraction  the  excision  of  the  iris  must  be  made  upward,  so  that  the 
coloboma  may  also  be  utilized  for  the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  which 
as  a  general  thing  is  made  upward. 

The  success  of  an  iridectomy  for  optical  purposes,  as  the  amount  of 

vision  obtained  is  concerned,  very  often  falls  behind  ^Expectations  which  both 
physician  and  patient  have  entertained  in  regard  t(VT^XThis  is  especially  the  case 
with  iridectomy  in  cicatrices  of  the  cornea.  In  t^Ke&se  there  are  various  reasons 
for  the  vision  being  often  so  defective,  even ^fGjthe  operation  itself  has  been  a 
complete  success.  The  chief  one  is  that  n^rn^lly  a  considerable  degree  of  astig¬ 
matism  is  present  in  the  peripheral  part  tnecornea  which  has  been  used  for  the 
iridectomy.  This  astigmatism  is  incr^S^h  partly  by  the  effect  of  the  adjoining 
cicatrix,  partly  by  the  operation  itso»|4  jlo  this  is  added  the  astigmatic  refraction 
of  those  rays  which  in  the  perinWM  portion  of  the  coloboma  pass  through  the 
margin  of  the  lens.  This  ast^ya^m,  which  is  for  the  most  part  irregular,  has 
a  greater  effect  than  usual^^i^smuch  as  the  new  pupil  is  large  and  is  almost  or 
quite  immovable,  and  hgi^y^an  not  lessen  the  size  of  the  diffusion  circles  (see 
page  676).  Moreover,  Qiejpornea  over  the  coloboma  is  often  less  transparent  than 
was  supposed  before^  tlnKiridectomy,  for  slight  opacities  are  scarcely  visible  when 
a  light-colored  behind  them,  while  they  at  once  become  obvious  when 

after  iridectom^QjYlack  coloboma  forms  the  background.  Still  greater  is  the 
disappointmdjTSn  store  for  the  operator  when  after  a  successful  iridectomy  he 
finds  th^>^^&oma  white  instead  of  black,  because  the  lens  has  already  become 
opaque  iiNJhat  very  spot. 

obvious  that  the  degree  of  sight  that  is  regained  depends  also  upon  the 
of  the  percipient  parts— a  condition  which  should  be  ascertained  before 
operation  by  testing  the  perception  of  light.  With  regard  to  this  point  special 
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stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  in  testing  the  periphery  of  the  visual  field 
we  should  ask  not  only  if  the  light  is  seen  when  held  to  one  side,  but  also  where  it 
is.  If  necessary,  we  make  the  patient  point  to  it  or  grasp  at  it.  It  not  infre¬ 
quently  happens  that  the  patient  recognizes  the  glimmer  of  the  light  as  soon  as 
the  candle  flame  appears  in  the  periphery  of  the  visual  field,  but  that  he  tells  its 
place  wrong.  He  says  every  time,  for  instance,  that  it  is  on  the  right  hand,  even 
when  it  is  held  in  some  quite  different  spot.  This  is  accounted  for  as  follows : 
When  an  eye  with  transparent  media  is  tested  with  a  candle  flame  in  a  dark  room, 
there  is  formed  upon  the  retina,  at  a  point  opposite  to  the  flame,  an  image  of  the 
latter,  while  the  rest  of  the  retina  is  not  illuminated  and  has  a  sensation  of 
darkness.  If  that  part  of  the  retina  which  is  situated  directly  opposite  the  light 
were  insensitive,  no  light  would  be  seen  at  all.  The  case  is  different  with  an  eye 
whose  media  are  cloudy.  In  this  the  rays  emanating  from  the  light  are  so  dis¬ 
persed  by  the  cloudy  media  that  the  whole  retina  is  illuminated  no  matter  where 


Fig.  243.— Path  of  Rays  in  the  Case  of  an  Excen' 


rii KjVbu 


iY  Situated  Pupil. 


the  light  is  placed.  To  be  sure,  the  illuminati^n^fHhe  retina  is  not  perfectly 
uniform.  There  are  always  more  rays  fallingUipon  that  part  of  the  retina  which 
lies  opposite  the  light  than  upon  the  otl^yregions  of  the  retina,  and  thus  the 
patient  is  able  to  tell  where  the  light  but  he  would  also  see  the  light  if  the 
portion  of  the  retina  lying  opposite  tfra^latter  were  insensitive,  since  the  rest  of 
the  retina  likewise  receives  light.  up|ptjiu/  Let  us  assume  that  the  whole  retina  has 
become  insensitive,  with  the  ex^K  of  a  region  situated  on  the  temporal  side. 
This  latter  region,  no  matter  \^bre  the  light  may  be,  will  receive  diffused  light 
and  will  perceive  it,  too.  T^e^atient  will  locate  the  source  of  this  sensation  in 
the  portion  of  the  exteigj^i  world  lying  opposite  to  this  region  of  the  retina,  and 
will  therefore  belie ve-^l^ays  that  what  he  sees  is  on  his  nasal  side.  Hence  the 
mere  statement  tha^kir  light  is  seen  is  not  sufficient  proof  of  the  possession  of 
functional  capri^Kby  all  parts  of  the  retina.  For  this  it  is  requisite  that  the 
situation  of  the  lo^ht  be  told  correctly  every  time. 

How  imflst  a  man  adjust  his  eye  in  order  to  see  with  an  excentrically  situated 
pupil  assume  that  the  eye  is  affected  with  a  central  cicatrix  of  the  cor- 

nea  243),  so  that  it  can  see  only  with  the  assistance  of  a  coloboma  which 

<iT 
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has  been  made  upward.  Must  this  eye,  in  order  to  fix  an  object,  o,  be  turned  down¬ 
ward  so  that  the  coloboma  may  lie  opposite  the  object?  By  no  means.  The  refrac¬ 
tion  of  the  rays  in  such  an  eye  takes  place  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  a  sound 
one.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  portions  of  the  beam  emanating  from  o  which 
enter  the  eye  are  not  those  situated  in  the  center,  but  those  situated  above  and  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  coloboma.  These  latter  throw  the  image  upon  the  fovea, //pro¬ 
vided  the  object  lies  in  the  line  of  vision.  An  object,  Oi,  which  is  situated  opposite 
the  coloboma  would  form  its  image  at  b,  below  the  fovea,  and  would  therefore  not 
be*  seen  by  central  vision.  Hence  an  eye  with  an  excentrically  placed  pupil  per¬ 
forms  fixation  in  the  same  way  as  does  a  normal  eye.  It  is  not  superfluous  to  lay 
particular  stress  upon  this  point,  inasmuch  as  many  erroneous  ideas  prevail  with 
respect  to  it.  In  a  very  learned  treatise  on  retinitis  pigmentosa,  one  can  read  how 
in  this  disease  an  iridectomy  does  no  good  if  central  opacities  of  lens  are  present, 
because  in  that  case  the  images  of  objects  would  fall  upon  the  peripheral  portions 
of  the  retina  which  are  insensitive  !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  would  only  be  so  if 
the  objects  themselves  were  situated  in  the  periphery  of  the  visual  field. 

The  considerations  just  adduced  also  furnish  an  answer  to  the  question  whether 
a  man  would  see  double  who  has  colobomata  in  both  eyes  which  extend  in  different 
directions — e.  g.,  upward  in  the  right  eye  and  inward  in  the  left.  In  this  case  there 
will  be  binocular  single  vision,  since  the  object  of  fixation  forms  its  image  at  the 
same  spot  in  both  eyes — namely,  the  fovea — no  matter  where  the  coloboma  is 
situated. 

It  is  difficult  to  perform  iridectomy  when  the  anterior  chamber  is  shallow. 
This  happens  in  gibbous  protrusion  of  the  iris,  in  incarceration  of  the  iris  by  the 
cornea,  in  glaucoma,  in  fistula  of  the  cornea,  etc.  In  these  cases  the  lance  knife 
can  be  pushed  forward  but  a  little  distance,  as  otherwise  we  should  get  into  the 
iris  or  the  lens.  We  must  then  widen  the  section  to  the  proper  length  by  making 
a  lateral  cut  with  the  lance  while  withdrawing  it  from  the  wound.  In  such  cases 
we  may  also  use  a  Grraefe  knife  for  making  the  section,  but  orflH  when  we  have  one 
to  do  that  is  at  the  upper  or  lower  margin  of  the  cornea.  not  make  vertical 

sections  with  a  Grraefe  knife,  because  we  are  then  prevofl^-Tby  the  margin  of  the 
orbit  from  carrying  the  knife  where  it  should  go. 

The  mishaps  which  may  occur  in  the  course^Fbn  iridectomy  are :  1.  Injury 
of  the  i'ris  or  lens  with  the  lance,  either  throug$*fa^  clumsiness  of  the  operator  or 
through  the  restlessness  of  the  patient.  Injiqf?\mne  to  the  lens  capsule  entails  a 


new  obstacle  to  vision  but  also 
Hon  or  increase  of  tension.  2.  Irido- 


traumatic  cataract,  which  not  only  procfuci 
endangers  the  eye  by  giving  rise  to  in^am 
dialysis.  By  this  the  excision  of  the^iSvis  rendered  difficult,  great  bleeding  is  set 
up,  and  often,  too,  a  double  pupil  is  produced  (see  page  325).  3.  The  last-named  re¬ 
sult  may  also  occur  from  the  facd^t  the  sphincter  pupilke  at  the  site  of  the  iridec¬ 
tomy  is  left  behind,  so  that  iL@terates  the  pupil  from  the  coloboma  like  a  bridge. 
This  accident  occurs  eit&VM&cJuse  the  margin  of  the  pupil  is  firmly  adherent  to 


the  lens  capsule,  so  that 
drawn  out,  or  because" 
of  the  wound.  We 


oes  not  follow  the  rest  of  the  iris  when  the  latter  is 
iris  is  excised  before  it  has  been  drawn  far  enough  out 
.1  not  have  to  complain  of  this  disagreeable  occurrence  if 


we  observe  the*  USjjf  olio  wing  rules :  The  first  is,  not  to  grasp  the  iris  with  the  for¬ 
ceps  until  w^rohre  pushed  the  instrument  forward  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the 
pupil,  so*a^^^et  this  latter  between  its  branches.  The  second  rule  is,  to  cut  off 
the  iri^^^when  it  has  been  drawn  out  far  enough  for  its  black  posterior  surface 
to  be^Sttne.  If,  however,  the  sphincter  should  remain  behind,  we  enter  the  ante- 
rio^Vhamber  again  with  a  blunt  hook  and  draw  up  the  bridge  of  sphincter  in  order 
>tf)Vu|  it  off.  4  When  we  operate  in  a  case  of  total  posterior  synechia  it  often  hap- 
k  p!*ns  that  the  retinal  pigment  of  the  iris  within  the  area  of  the  coloboma  remains 
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upon  the  lens  capsule,  with  which  it  is  intimately  united  by  exudation.  In  that 
case,  immediately  after  the  iridectomy  is  completed,  we  may  suppose  that  we  have 
made  a  fine  black  coloboma,  and  it  is  only  upon  lateral  illumination  that  we  become 
convinced  that  the  coloboma  is  not  black,  but  dark  brown — i.  e.,  is  filled  with  pig¬ 
ment.  The  optical  result  of  the  operation  is  then  nil.  It  happens  not  less  fre¬ 
quently  in  total  posterior  synechia  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  bring  the  iris 
out  of  the  wound  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  it  off.  The  iris,  on  the  one  hand,  is  so 
rotten,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  firmly  attached  to  the  lens,  that  the  forceps, 
instead  of  drawing  the  iris  out,  only  tears  small  fragments  out  of  it.  Both  in  this 
case  and  in  the  one  in  which  the  pigment  layer  remains  behind,  there  is  nothing 
left  to  do  but  to  remove  the  lens  also,  even  when  the  lens  is  still  transparent,  by  an 
extraction.  5.  Prolapse  of  the  vitreous .  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  iridectomy 
when  the  zonula  is  diseased,  as,  for  example,  in  subluxation  of  the  lens  or  in  hydroph- 
thalmus. 


III.  Iridotomy. 

157.  Iridotomy  consists  in  simply  dividing  the  iris  without  excising 
a  piece  of  it,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  iridectomy.  It  serves  the 
purpose  of  making  a  new  aperture  in  the  iris  when  the  pupil  is  closed 
and  of  thus  producing  a  new  pupil.  As  the  incision  in  the  iris  would 
also  affect  the  lens  which  lies  behind  it  and  would  thus  produce  trau¬ 
matic  cataract,  this  operation  is  only  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which 
no  lens  is  present.  In  most  cases  the  operation  has  to  do  with  eyes 
which  have  been  operated  upon  for  cataract  but  which  have  lost  their 
sight  again  through  a  subsequent  irido-cyclitis.  In  these  cases  the  iris 
is  united  with  the  exudation  membrane  and  with  the  secondary  cataract 
to  form  a  firm  diaphragm,  which  separates  the  cavity  of  tiie  chambers 
and  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous.  To  restore  sight  the  di^Spgm  must 
be  perforated.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  a  simp^mcision,  if  this 
is  so  directed  as  to  divide  the  diaphragm  along  a  Uffpvperpendicular  to 
that  of  greatest  tension  ;  then  the  incision  g^tfe^from  retraction  of 
the  edges  of  the  wound  and  leaves  a  slitlike  cat’s- eye  pupil). 

The  operation  may  be  performed  with^^N 

(a)  The  Graefe  knife.  This  is  pi ufeeffrh rough  the  cornea  and  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  latter  is  dividedQ^a  direction  perpendicular  to 
that  of  greatest  tension.  This  n^hod  is  only  applicable  when  the 
diaphragm  is  not  too  thick.  IfjQkTatter  was  the  case,  the  diaphragm 
would  offer  great  resistance  ^We^nife,  and  in  the  endeavor  to  divide 
it  the  ciliary  body  wouldJ)^mled  upon,  and  this  might  start  up  a  new 
attack  of  irido-cyclitis. 

(b)  The  scissors  tigweps  (pinces  ciseaux)  by  De  Wecker’s  method. 

With  the  lance  knif^an  incision  is  made  along  the  margin  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  and  througlf^iis  the  scissors  forceps  is  introduced  closed  into  the 
chamber,  the  instrument  is  opened,  and  its  posterior  sharp 

branch  is  jdurtged  through  the  diaphragm  while  the  anterior  branch 
remain^Q  |he  anterior  chamber  ;  then,  by  closing  the  scissors  forceps, 
the  dlarmragm  is  divided  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  greatest 
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tension.  This  is  a  severer  operation  than  the  former,  and  is  also  usu¬ 
ally  associated  with  loss  of  vitreous.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
cause  any  pulling,  as  in  it  the  diaphragm  is  divided  just  as  a  sheet  of 
paper  is  cut  in  two  by  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Iridotomy  often  fails  of  accomplishment  owing  to  the  too  great 
firmness  of  the  diaphragm,  which  may  actually  be  ossified ;  but  even 
an  excellent  immediate  result  may  be  nullified  because  the  old  irido¬ 
cyclitis  is  lighted  up  again  by  the  operation,  and  the  pupil  which  has 
been  made  is  closed  again  by  a  renewal  of  the  exudation.  Hence  we 
put  off  the  performance  of  iridotomy  as  long  as  possible  until  all  in¬ 
flammatory  symptoms  have  disappeared,  unless  we  are  compelled  to 
operate  speedily  by  special  circumstances,  such  as  protrusion  of  the  iris, 
increase  of  tension,  or  beginning  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 


In  order  to  be  able  to  perform  an  iridotomy  without  danger  to  the  lens,  in  case 
this  is  present,  we  may  do  an  extra-ocular  iridotomy.  We  make  a  puncture  in  the 
limbus  with  the  lance  knife,  as  for  an  iridectomy,  draw  out  the  iris,  incise  it  in  a 
radial  direction  (from  the  pupillary  to  the  ciliary  border),  and  then  return  it  to  the 
anterior  chamber.  In  this  way  a  Y-shaped  gap  is  made  in  the  iris,  and  accordingly 
we  use  this  method  of  operating  in  place  of  an  optical  iridectomy,  when  we  wish  to 
get  a  very  narrow  coloboma. 

Another  case  in  which  it  is  possible  to  perform  iridotomy  when  the  lens  is  pres¬ 
ent,  without  injuring  the  latter,  is  found  in  humplike  protrusion  of  the  iris  such 
a's  results  from  seclusio  pupillae ;  for  here  a  considerable  interspace — namely,  the 
enlarged  posterior  chamber — separates  the  iris  from  the  lens.  Iridotomy  in  this  case 
may  be  done  by  transfixion  of  the  iris.  A  Graefe’s  knife  is  entered  about  one  mil¬ 
limetre  to  the  inner  side  of  the  temporal  margin  of  the  cornea,  passed  through  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  made  to  emerge  at  a  spot  near  the  inner  margin  of  the  cor¬ 
nea  and  symmetrically  situated  with  respect  to  the  point  o£*^try.  The  points  of 
entry  and  exit  lie  in  the  horizontal  meridian  of  the  cornef£\g*dnhe  knife  is  held  so 
that  its  blade  is  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  cornea.  Sinn|8J|e  iris  is  driven  forward, 
the  knife  as  it  is  being  carried  through  the  anterior  Jn^ihber  pierces  the  most  pro¬ 
truding  portion  of  the  iris  both  temporally  and  nasally  and  makes  holes  in  it. 
These  holes  remain  permanently  open  and  restor^Jhe  communication  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  chambers ;  the  iris  to  its  former  position,  and  the 

intra-ocular  pressure  becomes  normal.  In  eases  of  hump-shaped  protrusion  of  the 
iris,  this  operation  may  consequently  JasNnade  instead  of  an  iridectomy ;  and  in 
cases  of  this  sort  it  may  be  done  asa\tfeliminary  operation  to  an  iridectomy,  so 
that  the  latter  can  be  done  later  ud§|r  more  favorable  conditions. 

iscissio  Cataracts. 

) Discission  of  Soft  Cataracts. 

158.  Discission  *  of  soft  cataracts  has  for  its  object  the  opening  of 
the  anterior veapsule  of  the  lens  in  order  to  effect  the  resorption  of  the 
latter,  ©fission  is  performed  with  the  discission  needle,  which  is 
passedjrwirough  the  cornea  (keratonyxis  f).  The  site  of  the  puncture 


& 


*  From  discindere ,  to  split  (sc.,  the  lens  capsule), 
f  From  Ktpas ,  horn,  and  vvrreivy  to  prick. 
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is  the  center  of  the  lower  and  outer  quadrant  of  the  cornea,  at  which 
spot  the  needle  is  passed  through  the  cornea  and  perpendicular  to  the 
latter,  and  is  then  pushed  forward  in  the  anterior  chamber  as  far  as 
the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  latter  is  then  laid  open  by  one 
or  more  incisions  in  the  area  of  the  pupil  (which  has  previously  been 
dilated  with  atropine).  The  needle  must  be  handled  very  lightly,  no 
pressure  being  made  with  it,  but  simply  sweeping  movements;  more¬ 
over,  the  incisions  should  not  penetrate  deep  into  the  lens.  The  needle 
is  then  withdrawn  from  the  eyeball,  this  being  done  quickly  so  that  the 
aqueous  may  not  escape. 

After  the  operation  the  aqueous  enters  the  lens  through  the  wound 
in  the  capsule,  and  the  lens  swells  up  and  is  gradually  absorbed  in  the 
manner  described  at  length  under  the  head  of  traumatic  cataract  (see 
page  418).  In  fact,  discission  is  nothing  but  an  imitation  of  the  kind 
of  injury  of  the  capsule  that  accident  so  frequently  produces. 

Discission  is  adapted  for  all  soft  cataracts — i.  e.,  for  those  which  are 
capable  of  complete  resorption  because  they  have  as  yet  no  hard  nu¬ 
cleus.  This  is  the  case  in  children  and  young  persons.  Discission 
may  also  be  made  in  those  cataracts  that  still  contain  transparent  por¬ 
tions  of  lens  substance,  since  these  become  opaque  under  the  influence 
of  the  aqueous.  The  form  of  cataract  most  frequently  requiring  this 
treatment  is  perinuclear  cataract.  Lastly,  discission  may  also  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  removing  perfectly  transparent  lenses,  when  it  is  a  question 
of  doing  away  with  a  high  degree  of  myopia  by  operation. 

The  main  advantage  of  discission  consists  in  the  freedom  from  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  operation  itself  and  in  the  simplicity  of  the^frmtreatment. 
Since  the  small  puncture  in  the  cornea  closes  again  diraeWy,  the  patient 
is  not  compelled  to  keep  to  his  bed  after  the  opera^jSfc  and  the  bandage 
may  be  dispensed  with  in  a  few  days.  If  the  £tyrse  is  favorable,  no 
further  treatment  is  required  than  to  keep  th^Sapil  dilated  with  atro¬ 
pine  until  the  resorption  of  the  lens  is  coi^pl^tl.  Discission,  therefore, 
is  the  only  cataract  operation  which  cafe  btr employed  with  very  small 
children  who  do  not  keep  quiet  after  ^operation. 

During  the  after  treatment  varies  accidents  may  occur  necessitat¬ 
ing  interference  on  the  part  ofCj)^  physician.  These  are  sometimes 
produced  by  the  fact  that  th^wHcess  of  swelling  takes  place  with  too 
great  violence  ;  sometinm$,(o^the  contrary,  by  the  fact  that  the  swell¬ 
ing  and  absorption  of  tl%  llns  are  brought  to  a  standstill. 

The  violent  siveUiCj^oi  the  lens  may  be  caused  by  too  extensive  a 
splitting  of  the  capjgT^he,  owing,  to  which  the  lens  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  aqueous,  over  an  excessively  large  area.  In  other  cases,  again, 
there  existsOfc^vhe  lens  a  peculiar  tendency  to  swell,  which  makes 
itself  appatenfc'  even  with  small  incisions  of  the  capsule.  As  one  can 
not  for^PipVd  vance  a  judgment  of  the  tendency  that  the  lens  has  for 
beco^mg  tumefied,  it  is  advisable  at  the  first  discission  to  make  only  a 
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short  and  shallow  section.  The  results  of  a  rapid  swelling  of  the  lens 
may  be  either  increase  of  tension  or  irido-cyclitis.  The  former  mani¬ 
fests  itself  by  the  dull  appearance  of  the  cornea,  by  an  increase  of  ten¬ 
sion  perceptible  to  palpation,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  field  of 
vision ;  and  these  symptoms,  if  they  were  allowed  to  persist,  would  lead 
to  amaurosis  due  to  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  iritis  is  caused 
either  by  the  mechanical  injury  (pressure)  or  the  chemical  irritation 
which  the  swelling  masses  of  lens  substance  produce  in  the  iris.  Both 
increase  of  tension  and  iritis  are  particularly  to  be  apprehended  in 
elderly  persons,  because  these  bear  swelling  of  the  lens  worse  than 
others  do.  To  avoid  these  accidents  the  pupil  must  be  kept  well  dilated 
with  atropine,  so  that  the  swelling  masses  of  lens  substance  may  come 
into  contact  with  the  iris  as  little  as  possible.  Excessive  swelling  is 
most  effectively  combated  by  iced  compresses,  which,  moreover,  have 
an  antiphlogistic  action.  If  in  spite  of  this  treatment  increase  of  ten¬ 
sion  sets  in,  we  make  an  incision  in  the  cornea,  as  is  done  for  linear 
extraction  (§  160),  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  evacuate  the  swelling  masses 
of  lens  substance  through  it. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  cases  just  mentioned,  there  are  others  in 
which  from  the  outset  the  processes  of  swelling  and  resorption  of  the 
lens  take  place  to  an  insufficient  degree.  In  this  event  we  are  often 
dealing  with  the  kind  of  lenses  which  are  especially  apt  to  occur  in  aged 
persons,  and  which  are  capable  of  swelling  but  little.  In  other  cases 
everything  goes  well  at  first,  but  after  a  part  of  the  lens  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  swelling  and  resorption  come  to  a  standstill.  The  cause  of 
this  commonly  lies  in  a  union  of  the  capsular  wouncL^Wiich  takes  place 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  aqueous  no  longer  con^kiifto  contact  with 
the  lens  fibers.  In  either  ease  the  indication  is^ufrepeat  the  incision, 
in  doing  which  one  may  proceed  more  boldlv  fc'Qm  in  the  first  discission 
and  make  an  extensive  opening  in  the  ca] 

The  time  required  for  complete  re^B^^n  of  the  lens  after  a  discis¬ 
sion  amounts  generally  to  several  mSiQMs,  and  during  this  time  the 
discission  not  infrequently  has  to  h^Vepeated.  To  shorten  the  period 
of  treatment  we  generally  do  nok  wmt  for  resorption  of  the  lens  to  take 
place  spontaneously,  but  ren^J^the  lens  by  linear  extraction  as  soon 
as  it  is  sufficiently  swolleB^^P^ecission,  therefore,  is  done  as  a  prelim¬ 
inary  operation,  which, ^^breaking  up  the  lens  and  making  it  opaque 
and  swollen,  serves  t^gprit  ready  for  a  linear  extraction.  The  latter 
is  put  off  until  some  oS!ys  or  some  weeks  after  the  discission. 

Discission  i sj&jnra-indicated — 1.  In  elderly  persons  wdiose  lenses 
already  hayp^^wcleus,  and  whose  e}Tes,  moreover,  do  not  bear  well  the 
swelling  lens.  2.  In  subluxation  of  the  lens,  a  condition  which 

is  recogniml  by  the  tremulousness  of  the  latter.  In  this  case  discission 
is  itraj^fljti cable  on  technical  grounds,  since  the  lens  being  insuffi¬ 
ciently  fixed  in  its  place  would  recede  before  the  discission  needle.  3. 
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When  there  is  considerable  thickening  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  as  in 
this  case  the  discission  needle  would  cause  luxation  of  the  lens  before 
it  could  tear  through  the  capsule.  4.  In  the  presence  of  posterior 
synechise,  which  render  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  atropine  impossible. 
In  such  a  case  an  iridectomy  would  have  to  precede  the  discission. 


(&)  Discission  of  Membranous  Cataracts  ( Dilaceration ). 

159.  The  discission  of  membranous  cataracts  is  not  made  with  the 
view  of  effecting  their  resorption,  since  shrunken  cataracts  no  longer 
contain  much  or  any  matter  capable  of  being  absorbed.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  their  object  is  to  make  a  free  opening  in  the  cataractous  mem¬ 
brane  by  tearing  it  apart,  and  for  this  reason  it  had  better  be  called 
dilaceratio  cataracts.*  The  operation  may  be  performed  either 
through  the  cornea  or  through  the  sclera. 

In  the  operation  through  the  cornea  (keratonyxis)  the  puncture  is 
made  in  the  center  of  the  outer  and  lower  quadrant  of  the  cornea,  as 
in  the  discission  of  a  soft  cataract.  The  needle  is  then  pushed  forward 
and  plunged  through  the  cataract,  and  then  the  attempt  is  made  by 
means  of  sweeping  movements  to  tear  the  cataract  in  all  directions,  so 
that  as  large  a  gap  as  possible  may  be  formed  in  it. 

In  the  operation  through  the  scltra  (scleronyxis  f)  the  needle  is 
plunged  in  perpendicularly  through  the  sclera,  six  millimetres  behind 
the  external  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  somewhat  below  the  horizontal 
meridian,  and  is  then  pushed  forward  so  that  its  point  passes  through 
the  cataractous  membrane  into  the  anterior  chamber  close  to  the 
external  margin  of  the  pupil.  Then  the  attempt  is  ma^sto  tear  the 
cataract  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  by  means  of^S^eping  move¬ 
ments  in  which  the  point  of  the  needle  travels  froj^spefore  backward. 
The  difference  between  discission  through  the  c^a  and  that  through 
the  sclera  consists  in  the  possibility  of  exerti^^n  the  latter  method  a 
greater  force  upon  the  cataract  with  the  r^y&J-a  thing  which  is  espe¬ 
cially  desirable  when  the  cataractous  m^mffranes  are  rather  thick. 

Discission  is  adapted  for  all  menX0)mious  cataracts,  provided  they 
are  not  too  thick,  and  that  there  ai^po  extensive  adhesions  of  the  cat¬ 
aract  to  the  iris.  Discission  ijLC&luently  done  as  a  secondary  opera¬ 
tion  after  the  extraction  of  to  remove  a  secondary  cataract. 

Scleronyxis  is  adapted  ®1Tly  to  those  cases  in  which  there  are  but  few,  if  any, 
portions  of  the  lens  left  whicm*u3  able  to  swell  up.  In  soft,  non-shrunken  cataracts, 
which  it  is  designed  to  Object  to  the  processes  of  swelling  and  resorption,  one 

"  : 

*  [This  name*h£^Ver,  is  scarcely  applicable  to  the  operation  as  performed  in 
several  places  h*S&^country,  and  notably  at  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  and  Aural 
Institute.  Inn^^the  cataractous  membrane  is  not  torn  but  cut,  the  discission 
needle  bein&W>laced  by  a  knife  needle,  or  a  needle  with  a  short,  and  very  fine  and 

fntead 


sharp  cu^hg  idge  at  its  extremity. — D.] 
f  fern  sclera  and  vvrreivy  to  prick.] 
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should  not  make  discission  through  the  sclera,  for  in  that  case,  in  order  to  split  the 
anterior  capsule,  we  would  have  to  pass  the  needle  through  the  entire  lens  and 
break  the  latter  all  to  pieces — a  procedure  which,  apart  from  the  fact  that  we  might 
easily  luxate  the  whole  lens  in  doing  it,  would  give  rise  to  excessive  and  violent 
swelling. 

Dilaceration  of  a  membranous  cataract  is  an  operation  productive  of  but  little 
disturbance  as  long  as  there  are  no  adhesions  between  the  cataract  and  the  iris. 
In  the  latter  case  there  is  danger  of  undue  traction  being  made  upon  the  iris,  with 
consequent  irido-cyclitis.  Simple  discission  should  be  made  only  when  the  cata- 
ractous  membrane  is  thin  enough  to  be  torn  apart  without  being  pulled  upon.  In 
the  case  of  rather  thicker  membranes  the  operation  can  be  done  according  to  the 
method  proposed  by  Bowman.  In  this  two  needles  are  passed  through  the  cornea 
at  the  same  time,  one  near  the  inner,  the  other  close  to  the  outer  corneal  margin. 
Then  the  points  of  the  needles  are  plunged  into  the  center  of  the  membrane  and 
drawn  apart  by  sweeping  movements.  Thus  the  membrane  is  torn  in  such  a  way 
that  the  part  pulled  upon  lies  between  the  two  needle-points — i.  e.,  in  the  center  of 
the  cataract — while  the  iris  remains  free  from  tension  of  any  kind.  If  the  adhe¬ 
sions  are  very  numerous,  the  discission  is  preceded  by  an  iridectomy  or  is  replaced 
by  an  iridotomy. 


V.  Extractio  Cataracts. 


160.  The  object  of  cataract  extraction  is  to  remove  the  lens  from  the 
eye  immediately,  and  that,  too,  as  completely  as  possible.  It  consists 
essentially  of  three  steps  :  1.  The  making  of  a  section  whose  dimensions 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  size  and  consistence  of  the  cataract.  This 
section  may  lie  in  the  cornea  or  in  the  sclera.  2.  Opening  of  the  ante¬ 
rior  capsule  in  order  to  allow  the  lens  to  escape  from  it.  3.  Expulsion 
(delivery)  of  the  lens  by  pressure  exerted  upon  the  ev^\  In  many  cases 
a  fourth  step  is  added  to  the  operation — namely,  ision  of  a  por¬ 

tion  of 'the  iris.  This  iridectomy  is  regularly  n^^rmed  directly  after 
the  completion  of  the  section.  /y 

The  most  usual  methods 


Linear  extraction,  like  discissi^Ss  performed  both  in  soft  and  in 


membranous  cataracts,  a  ""  ;ly  is  done  in  two  different  ways, 


which  are  modifications  of  e; 
1.  In  operating  upo^  a 


JTther  : 

f  cataract  the  lance  knife  is  introduced 


at  the  limbus  in  the  '  leaver  margin  of  the  cornea,  the  blade  being  held 
parallel  to  the  corn^alj  margin.  The  lance  is  first  passed  perpendicu¬ 
larly  through  tl^e^ornea,  and  then,  as  soon  as  its  point  appears  in  the 


chambpy 


anterior 
the  iris. 


Ns  turned  until  its  blade  is  parallel  with  the  plane  of 
is  then  pushed  forward  until  the  wound  in  the 


lower  m  of  the  cornea  has  a  length  of  four  to  seven  millimetres 
( S  g^244).  Then  the  lens  capsule  must  be  very  thoroughly  torn 


area  of  the  pupil,  which  has  been  previously  dilated  by  means 


up 


w  >pine.  For  opening  the  capsule  we  may  use  either  a  discission 
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needle  or  a  capsule  forceps.  After  this  the  lens  masses  are  evacuated 


by  depressing  the  peripheral  lip  of  the  wound  with  a  Daviel’s  scoop. 


By  this  means  the  contents  of  the  eyeball  are 
subjected  to  quite  a  great  pressure,  and  the 
wound  is  caused  to  gape  open.  This  manoeuvre 
is  repeated  until  all  parts  of  the  lens  have  been 
removed  from  the  eye. 


If  linear  extraction  is  done  to  remove  a  lens 
that  has  been  swollen  up  by  a  preliminary  dis¬ 
cission,  the  opening  of  the  capsule  is  omitted, 
since  the  capsule  has  already  been  torn  open  by 
the  discission. 


Fig.  244.— Linear  Extrac¬ 
tion.  Magnified  2x1. 

Pupil  dilated  with  atropine. 


2.  When  a  membranous  cataract  is  to  be  operated  upon,  the  section 
is  made  in  the  same  way.  Then  a  sharp  hook  or  a  forceps  is  intro¬ 
duced  through  the  section,  and  with  these  instruments  the  cataractous 
membrane  is  grasped  and  drawn  out  through  the  wound. 

The  advantages  of  linear  extraction  consist  in  the  fact  that  the 
section  is  short  and  passes  through  the  cornea  obliquely,  for  which 
reason  it  closes  readily,  does  not  necessitate  an  iridectomy,  and  does  not 
require  any  very  strict  after  treatment.  But  owing  to  this  very  fact 
that  the  section  is  so  short,  this  method  is  adapted  only  to  membranous 
or  to  soft  cataracts — i.  e.,  to  those  that  have  no  hard  nucleus,  since  the 
latter  could  only  be  removed  through  such  a  wound  with  difficulty,  or 
could  not  be  removed  at  all. 


(b)  Flap  Extraction. 


red 


161.  This  operation  produces  in  the  mar 
tion  of  an  extent  requisite  for  the  removal 
arge,  hard  cataracts.  The  operation  con- 


section  of  an  extent  requisite  for  the  removal 
of  large,  hard  cataracts.  The  operation  con¬ 
sists  of  four  steps  : 


of  four  steps  : 


y<  8m3 


at  /jQfij 


Fig.  245.— Flap  Extraction. 
Magnified  2x1. 

SSX,  corneal  section,  which  every- 


corneai  section,  \\  men  cverj  • 
where  lies  in  the  limbus.  The 
operation  has  been  performed 
without  iridectomy,  and  the 
pupil  is  greatly  contracted  by 
means  of  eseriae.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  marked  miosis, 
the  pupil  is  not  perfectly  cir¬ 
cular.  but  somewhat  irregular, 
and  the  fringe  of  pigment  lin¬ 
ing  it  has  become  broader. 


quence  of  this  marked  mn 
the  pupil  is  not  perfectly 


two  bein^nso^ituated  that  a  straight  line 

conn Them  represents  the  boundary  line  between  the  upper  third 
and  ike  Tower  two  thirds  of  the  cornea.  After  the  transfixion  has  been 
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made,  the  section  is  completed  by  sawing  cuts,  so  that  through  its  whole 
extent  it  divides  the  cornea  just  in  the  limbus.  As  soon  as  the  knife 
has  cut  through  the  cornea  and  lies  behind  the  conjunctiva,  it  is  car¬ 
ried  rapidly  upward  so  as  to  cut  through  the  conjunctiva  somewhat 
farther  back.  In  this  way  a  conjunctival  flap  is  formed  about  two 
millimetres  broad. 

Second  step :  Iridectomy.  After  the  conjunctiva  flap  has  been 
turned  down  upon  the  cornea,  so  that  the  wound  may  be  exposed  to 
view,  the  latter  is  entered  with  the  iris  forceps,  the  iris  is  grasped  close 
to  the  pupillary  margin,  drawn  out,  and  cut  off  with  a  single  sweep  of 
the  scissors. 

Third  step  :  Opening  of  the  capsule.  This  is  performed  with  the 
capsule-forceps,  the  delicate  teeth  of  which  are  directed  backward  (Fors¬ 
ter,  Schweigger).  The  forceps,  closed,  is  introduced  and  passed  on  in 
the  anterior  chamber  until  the  center  of  the  pupil  has  been  reached. 
Here  the  forceps  are  allowed  to  open,  and  by  the  exertion  of  light  pres¬ 
sure  the  capsule  is  grasped  over  as  large  an  extent  as  possible,  and  is 
drawn  out  of  the  wound. 

Fourth  step  :  Expulsion  of  the  lens.  The  Daviel’s  scoop  is  placed 
parallel  to  the  wound  against  the  lowermost  part  of  the  cornea,  and 
light  pressure  is  exerted  with  it  upon  the  latter  upward  and  backward. 
Instead  of  the  scoop,  we  may  use  the  finger,  pressing  with  this  through 
the  lower  lid  upon  the  region  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea.  The 
pressure  must  be  intermitted  the  instant  the  greatest  diameter  of  the 
lens  has  passed  through  the  wound. 

After  the  operation  is  finished,  the  “  toilet  ”  of  eye  is  next  in 
order.  The  portions  of  the  cataract  which  are  still  the  eye,  and 

also  any  extravasated  blood,  are  removed  by  stK$y>ng  with  the  lower 
lid,*  the  iris  is  replaced  from  the  wound  intoj£o* anterior  chamber  by 
the  introduction  of  the  spatula,  until  the  of  the  coloboma  have 

the  proper  position  (see  page  736),  theivttm^onjunctival  flap  is  stroked 
out  smooth,  and  the  eye  is  bandagecL 

Of  the  four  steps  of  the  operati@§vthe  second  may  be  omitted,  and 
the  operation  done  without  irid^otomy.  In  the  latter  case  the  iris 
must  be  carefully  replaced  aif^the  operation  is  finished,  and  then 
eserine  must  be  instilled  to  prevent  by  the  contraction  of  the 

pupil  any  subsequent  pro&pfce  of  the  iris. f 

The  indication  f(^*tlrc  performance  of  flap  extraction  is  furnished 
by  all  cataracts  wldcbLnave  a  hard  nucleus,  and  hence  are  not  adapted 
either  for  dischs5ijfi  or  for  linear  extraction.  The  section  is  made 
upward,  so^tha^n  case  iridectomy  is  performed  the  coloboma,  too, 


*  [Or  spatula. — I).] 

t  [E^raction  without  iridectomy  is  called  simple  extraction ,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  ^Q^rhnned  extraction  (or  the  operation  with  iridectomy).  The  use  of  eserine 
in^npTe  extraction  has  fallen  into  disuse  with  some  operators. — D.] 
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may  be  situated  above  and  be  covered  by  the  upper  lid.  The  section 
performed  as  above  described  is  long  enough  for  the  largest-sized 
cataracts.  If  we  have  a  cataract  to  operate  upon  whose  nucleus  is 
probably  small,  we  may  make  a  section  of  correspondingly  smaller  size. 

With  regard  to  the  ivay  of  making  the  section ,  different  operators 
differ,  some  making  it  in  the  transparent  cornea,  in  which  case  no 
conjunctival  flap  is  formed,  while  others  carry  the  section  through  the 
marginal  portions  of  the  conjunctiva  covered  by  the  limbus,  or  even 
through  the  adjoining  sclera,  so  that  after  making  the  division  they 
bring  the  knife  up  under  the  conjunctiva,  and  form  a  flap  out  of  it. 
This  conjunctival  flap  has  the  advantage  of  becoming  very  quickly 
agglutinated  to  the  subjacent  parts,  and  so  closes  the  wound  externally 
even  when  the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  cornea  or  sclera  have  not 
yet  united.  It  thus  protects  the  wound  from  subsequent  infection. 

Opinions  differ  not  only  with  regard  to  the  way  of  making  the 
section,  but  also  as  to  whether  the  extraction  should  be  made  with  or 
without  iridectomy.  The  omission  of  iridectomy  has  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  patient’s  pupil  round  and  mobile,  but  it  also  entails  many 
disadvantages,  which  limit  the  number  of  cases  in  which  extraction 
without  iridectomy  is  indicated.  Thus  :  1.  The  delivery  of  the  lens 
is  more  difficult  without  iridectomy,  because  the  lens  has  to  be 
expelled  through  the  narrow  pupil,  and  to  accomplish  this  pretty 
strong  pressure  is  required.  Hence,  this  method  is  not  adapted  to 
those  cases  in  which  a  very  easy  delivery  of  the  lens  is  desirable,  as,  for 
instance,  in  cases  of  tremulousness  of  the  lens  in  which  any  kind  of 
strong  pressure  would  produce  rupture  of  the  zonula  ancbh^aloid  mem¬ 
brane,  and  consequently  prolapse  of  the  iris.  2.  E^^fetfon  without 
iridectomy  is  not  adapted  to  cases  in  which  thertf^r  a  complicated 
cataract  connected  with  the  iris  by  synechise.  3^&rspite  of  the  use  of 
eserine,  prolapse  of  the  iris  may  take  placej&^he  days  following  the 
operation.  In  this  case  we  are  obliged  to/fimk^  a  secondary  excision  of 
the  prolapsed  iris.  Accordingly,  extra^tiSwAvithout  iridectomy  is  not 
adapted  to  cases  which  show  a  great  (fSidency  toward  prolapse  of  the 
iris,  nor  to  those  in  which  we  can  n^t  count  upon  the  patient’s  remain¬ 
ing  quiet  after  the  operation,  may  also  happen  that  an  operator 
may,  after  taking  all  these  f^Mrffo  consideration,  have  decided  upon 
an  extraction  without  iri(M^my,  and  yet  in  the  course  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  may  And  himself  cd^nrjelled  to  excise  the  iris.  This  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  when  the  pigflllary  portion  of  the  iris  is  so  unyielding  (as  it 
often  is  in  old  peo^l^j  that  it  does  not  allow  the  cataract  to  pass 
through  the  pujfflVand  the  latter  has  to  be  widened  by  an  iridectomy 
before  the  pS|&*e  can  take  place.  In  other  cases  the  delivery  of  the 
lens  goes  ©n^well,  but  the  iris  shows  a  tendency,  in  spite  of  careful 
reposith|ra%)  fall  again  into  the  wound.  In  this  event  it  is  better  to 
cut  j^pff  at  once  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a  subsequent  prolapse  of  the 
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iris.  We  may  therefore  say  :  Flap  extraction  without  iridectomy  gives 
under  favorable  circumstances  the  most  perfect  result,  but  is  not 
adapted  to  all  cases,  and  in  many  cases  it  can  not  be  done  at  all ;  more¬ 
over,  owing  to  the  danger  of  a  subsequent  prolapse  of  the  iris,  it  does 
not  attain  to  the  almost  absolute  certainty  of  success  that  belongs  to  flap 
extraction  withe-u-fc  iridectomy. 

Accidents  occurring  in  the  Operation  for  Cataract —The  extrac¬ 
tion  may  be  made  difficult  or  fail  altogether,  owing  to  accidents  of 
various  nature.  Many  of  these  are  the  fault  of  the  operator.  If  the 
section  proves  to  be  too  short,  or  if  the  capsule  is  insufficiently  opened, 
the  delivery  of  the  lens  is  difficult  or  impossible.  In  this  case  the 
section  must  be  enlarged,  or  the  capsule  must  be  again  ruptured,  and 
this  time  more  thoroughly.  If  the  operator  exerts  too  strong  a  pressure 
with  his  instruments  upon  the  eyeball  as  a  whole,  or  upon  the  iris  or 
lens,  the  zonula  ruptures  and  the  vitreous  gushes  out.  The  greater 
the  operator’s  skill  grows  with  practice,  the  less  frequently  do  these 
unlucky  accidents  happen  to  him.  But  there  are  other  accidents  which 
are  caused  by  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  eye  that  is  operated  upon, 
and  in  that  case  it  generally  does  not  lie  in  the  power  of  the  operator 
to  prevent  them.  The  most  frequent  of  these  accidents  is  prolapse  of 
the  vitreous.  This  takes  place  when  the  zonula  ruptures.  Such  rup¬ 
ture  not  infrequently  happens,  because  the  patient  screws  his  lids 
tightly  together  and  thus  presses  upon  the  e}7eball.  It  also  occurs 
when  the  zonula  was  defective  before  the  operation,  and  hence  espe¬ 
cially  in  hypermature  and  in  complicated  cataract.  The  significance 
of  prolapse  of  the  vitreous  for  the  subsequent  coura^?^  the  operation 
varies  according  as  it  takes  place  before  or  aft^Mne  delivery  of  the 
lens.  In  the  former  case  the  lens  can  not  bo^acuated  in  the  usual 
manner  by  pressure  exerted  upon  the  eyeing  then  the  larger  part 
of  the  vitreous  would  escape  before  the  lqmStself  came  away.  Hence, 
the  lens  must  be  drawn  out  of  the  ^yVNrith  instruments— i.  e.,  ex¬ 
tracted  in  the  true  sense  of  the  w<fol.  For  this  purpose  the  proper 
instruments  are  Weber’s  loop  or  (^singer’s  double  hook,  which  are 
introduced  behind  the  lens  and(g|t  it  out  by  force  of  traction. 

Prolapse  of  the  vitreous  i^Wuch  less  to  be  dreaded  when  it  takes 
place  after  delivery  of  thAMi"  The  most  serious  harm  that  prolapse 
then  does  is  that  it  ku^cM's  the  accurate  replacement  of  the  iris,  and 
also  that  the  prolaps^Ljhtreous  lies  between  the  lips  of  the  wound  and 
prevents  their  accjJJ^te  coaptation.  The  vitreous  may  also  give  rise  to 
suppuration  of  -tha 'wound,  since  it  is  very  prone  to  become  infected. 

A  rare  4n(Nunpleasant  accident  is  that  in  which  the  lens,  before 
being  deiftei^d,  becomes  luxated ,  and  disappears  into  the  vitreous  from 
which  ordinarily  it  can  not  be  extracted. 

162.  Result  of  the  Cataract  Extraction. — An  eye  whose  lens  has 
b^n  removed  is  aphakic.  It  presents  the  following  appearance  when 
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the  operation  and  the  healing  of  the  wound  have  pursued  a  normal 
course :  The  cicatrix  left  by  the  operation,  if  situated  in  the  cornea, 
appears  as  a  narrow  gray  line ;  if  the  section  has  been  made  in  the 
limbus  or  in  the  sclera,  the  resulting  cicatrix  becomes  later  on  almost 
unrecognizable.  The  anterior  chamber  is 
abnormally  deep,  the  iris  is  tremulous  and, 
when  the  operation  has  been  done  with 
iridectomy,  presents  a  coloboma  above.  The 
pupil  is  of  a  pure  black,  but  on  lateral 
illumination  presents  to  view  a  membrane 
of  silky  luster,  which  not  infrequently  is 
thrown  into  folds.  This  is  the  lens  capsule 
which  was  left  in  the  eye  when  the  lens  was 
removed.  The  capsule  is  left,  first  because 
it  would  be  impossible  to  remove  a  normal, 
non-thickened  capsule  intact  from  the  eye, 
as,  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  do  this,  the 
capsule  would  tear  apart;  second,  because 
it  is  not  desirable  to  remove  the  capsule 
anyhow,  since  it  along  with  the  zonula  forms 
a  diaphragm  which,  being  stretched  between 
the  ciliary  processes,  keeps  the  vitreous  in 
the  eye,  so  that,  in  removing  the  capsule, 
we  would  always  run  the  risk  of  having 
prolapse  of  the  vitreous.  It  is,  however, 
only  the  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens  (A, 

Fig.  246)  that  is  intact  throughout.  The 
anterior  capsule  (v  vt),  where  it  occupies  the 

area  of  the  pupil,  is  lacerated  and  in  part  - --  -  -  ..  . 

,  r  1  .  .  , .  ,  , .  /Tvwovered  by  the  conjunctival 

deficient:  the  remains  ot  it  are  applied  di-  yVaAp,  b.  At  a  point  correspond- 
,  . ,  .  -i  c .  i  yv^ing  to  the  section  the  iris  is 

rectly  to  the  posterior  capsule,  oince  bo4mv  wanting,  except  for  a  short 
,  ,  ,  ,,  A  1  >  stump.  The  anterior  capsule 

capsules  are  transparent,  the  pupil  appear^  -  ” 

round  and  black.  Behind  the  iris  |li&An- 
terior  capsule,  where  it  was  protectpMrom 
the  instrument  used  for  makingvne  open¬ 
ing,  is  preserved  intact,  anc  jvgpra  junction 
with  the  posterior  capsule  ip^loses  remains 
of  the  lens,  which  correspond  to  what  was 
once  the  equator  of  the  latter  (Fig.  246,  Jc). 

As  the  anterior  aiM^osterior  capsules  become  agglutinated  together 
to  the  pupillary  area,  these  remains  of  the  lens  are  shut  off  from  the 
aqueous,  andean  not  therefore  be  absorbed ;  in  fact,  they  usually 
increase  in  amount,  owing  to  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  capsule. 
They  ^bd^form  an  annular  swelling  lying  behind  the  iris  (Soemmer- 
ing’^cr^talline  swelling).  The  lumen  of  the  ring,  which  corresponds 


Fig.  246.— Cross  Section  through 
the  Anterior  Segment  of  an 
Eye,  upon  which  an  Extrac¬ 
tion  HAS  BEEN  PERFORMED  BY 

Means  of.  a  Flap  Section. 
Magnifitecff^U . 

The  section,  s,  which  was  made 
upward  lies  by  its  inner  portion 
im^CTi^Sornea,  by  its  outer  por- 
t^mdn  the  sclera ;  the  latter 


presents  a  large  aperture,  the 
edges  of  which  (vvx)  are  curled 
over,  while  the  posterior  cap¬ 
sule,  h.  although  slightly  wrin¬ 
kled,  is  unruptured.  In  the  low¬ 
er  part  of  the  eye  behind  the 
iris  the  remains  of  the  lens 
which  are  inclosed  in  the  folds 
of  the  capsule  form  Soemmer¬ 
ing’s  crystalline  swelling,  fc, 
which  is  wanting  in  the  parts 
above  that  correspond  to  the 
coloboma. 
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to  the  pupil,  is  closed  by  a  thin,  transparent  membrane  consisting  of 
the  two  apposed  layers  of  the  capsule.  As  the  opaque  and  swollen 
mass  is  concealed  completely  behind  the  iris,  it  in  no  way  interferes 
with  vision.  If  the  operation  has  been  made  with  an  iridectomy,  the 
mass  is  wanting  in  the  course  of  the  coloboma,  because  the  anterior 
capsule  was  opened  there  likewise. 

Without  glasses  the  sight  of  persons  who  have  been  operated  upon 
for  cataract  is  just  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  go  about  alone  or  to  do 
very  coarse  work.  Distinct  vision  is  possible  only  with  the  aid  of  con¬ 
vex  glasses,  since  by  the  removal  of  the  lens  the  refractive  power  of 
the  eye  has  become  too  small,  and  hence  there  is  a  high  degree  of  hyper- 
metropia.  If  the  eye  was  emmetropic  before  the  operation,  the  hyper- 
metropia  afterward  amounts  on  an  average  to  from  10  to  12  D .  It  is 
otherwise  in  cases  in  which  an  error  of  refraction  already  existed  be¬ 
forehand.  If  a  hypermetropia  was  present  previously,  it  is  added  to 
that  which  is  acquired  by  the  operation,  and  makes  it  proportionately 
greater.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eye  was  myopic  before  the  opera¬ 
tion,  the  subsequent  hypermetropia  is  so  much  the  less  ;  extremely  my¬ 
opic  eyes  may  actually  become  emmetropic  after  a  cataract  operation, 
or  even  remain  a  little  myopic.  The  aphakic  eye,  moreover,  is  desti¬ 
tute  of  accommodation.  The  eye  is  incapable  of  altering  its  refractive 
state.  Hence,  it  follows  that  by  any  single  glass  the  latter  is  corrected 
for  a  single  distance  only.  Accordingly,  an  eye  operated  upon  for 
cataract  needs  at  least  two  glasses— one  for  distance,  the  other  for  near. 

It  often  happens,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been  well 
performed,  that  the  result  of  the  operation  is  impairqd^W  the  retention 
of  portions  of  the  cataract .  This  happens  particuLw^wlien  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  done  on  immature  cataracts,  but  by  no  meah^  fails  to  occur  also 
in  those  that  are  mature  and  hypermature.  x4&ahe  anterior  capsule  is 
thoroughly  opened,  the  portions  of  lens  h^Htehind  (if  they  were  not 
already  opaque  previously)  grow  opaquapiMl  up,  and  become  absorbed. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  a  pure  black^nfl^l  is  ultimately  obtained.  But 
if  the  layers  of  the  capsule  become^viutinated  early  and  shirt  off  the 
remains  of  lens  substance  from^ke  aqueous,  these  remains  are  not  ab¬ 
sorbed  but  persist  as  a  white  i^Wbranous  opacity.  This  is  called  after- 
cataract  ( cataracta  secun^^tfifr  If  this  is  present  in  only  one  part  of 
the  pupil  while  another of  it  is  quite  clear,  the  sight  may  be  per¬ 
fect.  But  if  the  wb^lejpupil  is  filled  by  the  secondary  cataract,  the 
sight  is  diminishe^nproportion  to  the  density  of  the  opacity.  It  may 
also  happen  thaiJfcr  after- cataract  does  not  develop  until  later  on  ;  the 
epithelium  anterior  capsule  which  has  been  left  behind  prolifer¬ 

ating  an<hAmlhcing  a  secondary  thickening  and  opacity  in  the  latt'er. 
Similarity  capsule,  even  without  becoming  opaque,  may  induce  dim- 
inutrw^^i  sight,  if  in  the  course  of  time  it  becomes  more  and  more 
and  thus  causes  irregular  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light. 
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After-cataract,  when  it  interferes  with  sight,  requires  a  secondary 
operation — namely,  discission,  or  linear  extraction.  The  secondary 
operation  should  not  be  performed  until  the  eye  ceases  to  show  any 
trace  of  irritation,  and  in  no  case  sooner  than  two  weeks  after  the 
cataract  extraction. 

The  result  of  a  cataract  operation  may  furthermore  be  impaired  by 
inflammation  (see  page  740).  If  suppuration  of  the  wound  sets  in,  the 
eye  is  almost  always  lost.  If  irido-cyclitis  develops,  the  secondary  cat¬ 
aract  is  united  by  the  exudate  which  is  formed  to  the  iris  and  even  to 
the  ciliary  processes  (cataracta  secundaria  accreta).  It  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  light  perception  whether  the  sight  in  such  a 
case  can  be  restored  or  not  by  a  secondary  operation  (iridectomy  or 
iridotomy). 


Historical. — In  the  preceding  lines  it  has  been  shown  that  there  are  various 
ways  open  to  us  for  removing  cataract.  We  may  either  subject  it  to  resorption  by 
means  of  discission,  we  may  tear  a  hole  in  it  by  dilaceration,  or  we  may  remove  it 
altogether  from  the  eye.  But  not  even  by  this  list  are  all  the  methods  of  restoring 
the  sight  of  an  eye  blind  with  cataract  exhausted.  We  might  also,  instead  of 
removing  the  opaque  lens,  push  it  away  from  its  place  behind  the  pupil  so  that  the 
latter  becomes  free  again.  This  artificial  luxation  is  not  only  practicable,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  has  been  practiced  for  a  thousand  years  ;  it  is  the  oldest  method 
of  operating  for  cataract.  This  method,  called  depression  of  cataract  *  (depressio 
cataractae),  was  made  in  the  following  way :  A  needle  was  passed  into  the  sclera  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  margin  of  the  cornea  and  about  four  millimetres  behind  it, 
and  it  was  pushed  forward  until  at  length  it  lay  against  the  upper  border  of  the 
lens.  Then  the  point  of  the  needle  was  lowered  by  a  sweeping  movement,  and  the 
lens  was  thus  depressed  into  the  vitreous.  At  the  instant  when  this  was  done 
the  pupil  became  black  and  the  patient  regained  his  sight.  TJaA  was  the  only 
method  of  operating  upon  cataract  practiced  in  ancient  times  throughout  the 
middle  ages.  As  time  went  on  it  was  modified  in  various  wayj0jThe  last  and  most 
important  modification  consisted  in  turning  the  lens  over^k^H?ad  of  depressing  it. 
The  needle  in  this  case  was  passed  by  the  margin  of  the^yil  and  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  with  it  pressure  was  made  opon  the  upns^part  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  lens.  The  latter  was  thus  turned  over  ii/sT&^a  way  that  its  anterior  sur¬ 
face  looked  upward,  its  posterior  surface  do'wuiWra.  This  procedure  was  called 
reclinatio  cataractae . 

The  operation  above  mentioned,  or  “  cataract  pricking,”  was,  as  a  rule,  prac¬ 
ticed  by  special  physicians.  In  the  mi&^/iges  these  went  from  one  annual  fair  to 
another,  and  there  operated  upon  tha^Xho  were  blind  with  cataract.  When  the 
operation  had  been  successfully  p&Mwned  and  the  honorarium  had  been  paid,  the 
“cataract  pricker”  traveled  to^Mtiier  place.  He  did  not  see  his  patient  again 
after  the  operation,  and  it  ms  ^good  thing  for  him  that  he  did  not,  for  the  later 
consequences  of  the  operaJjLomwere  as  melancholy  as  the  immediate  result  was  bril¬ 
liant.  This  was  founde^t^on  the  nature  of  the  operation  itself. 

The  lens  that  hasC^cn  depressed  into  the  vitreous  lies  in  the  region  of  the  cil¬ 
iary  body,  with  ^ftfwNindeed  it  may  even  be  in  contact.  In  this  situation  it  acts 
like  a  foreign  HofcQvand  excites  inflammation.  In  a  favorable  case  this  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  only  ji^t  great  enough  to  fix  the  lens  in  place  by  means  of  an  exudate  and  to 


*  [Also  couching  or  displacement  of  cataract. — D.] 
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encapsulate  it.  Hence,  years  afterward  the  lens,  diminished  in  size  by  absorption 
and  inclosed  in  a  hull  of  connective  tissue,  is  found  in  the  spot  to  which  it  is  car¬ 
ried  by  the  operation.  Very  frequently,  however,  the  inflammation  passes  the 
desired  limit.  A  severe  irido-cyclitis  develops,  which  annihilates  the  sight  by  clos¬ 
ure  of  the  pupil  and  the  formation  of  cyclitic  membranes,  produces  atrophy  of  the 
eyeball,  and  even  threatens  the  other  eye  with  sympathetic  inflammation.  This 
unfortunate  outcome  may  occur  even  years  after  a  successful  depression. 

It  may  also  happen  that,  while  no  inflammation  occurs,  the  lens  fails  to  remain 
in  its  place  in  the  vitreous,  particularly  when  the  latter  is  liquefied.  It  then  rises 
either  immediately  after  the  operation  or  not  till  later,  in  some  cases  not  till  years 
afterward,  and  places  itself  in  its  old  position  behind  the  pupil ;  it  may  even  pass 
through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber.  In  either  case  the  vision  is  again 
interfered  with,  and  the  eye  is  often  destroyed  by  elevation  of  tension  or  by  irido¬ 
cyclitis. 

The  cases  in  which  the  lens  became  prolapsed  into  the  anterior  chamber  after 
the  operation  of  depression  occasioned  the  first  performance  of  extraction  of 
cataract.  This  method  of  operating,  if  we  are  to  believe  some  authors,  was  perhaps 
practiced  now  and  then  even  in  ancient  times,  but  at  any  rate  it  had  in  the  middle 
ages  fallen  completely  into  oblivion.  The  first  information  that  we  have  in  regard 
to  it  we  get  from  the  seventeenth  century,  when  there  are  several  instances  in  which 
the  lens  was  removed  from  the  anterior  chamber  into  which  it  had  got  after  the 
operation  of  depression.  The  Frenchman  Daviel  had  already  done  this  in  several 
cases,  when  in  the  year  1745  he  first  dared  to  undertake  this  operation  upon  a 
cataract  which  was  situated  in  its  normal  position.  In  so  doing  Daviel  inaugurated 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  cataract  operations,  since  from  that  time  the  extraction 
of  cataract  began  more  and  more  to  take  the  place  of  depression. 

The  original  method  of  Daviel  was  naturally  very  much  in  need  of  improve¬ 
ment.  Of  the  many  modifications  which  it  underwent,  the  last  and  best  was 
that  of  Beer .  The  latter  made  the  section  with  a  knife  invented  by  himself, 
which  broadens  out  from  point  to  handle  so  as  to  have  a  w^dge  shape.  With 
Beer’s  cataract  knife  it  is  possible  to  complete  the  section  l^sfon ply  pushing  the 
knife  forward  after  it  has  been  entered,  and  owing  to  this^^tlie  section  acquires 
a  high  degree  of  regularity.  The  section  ran  somewhaipAfeide  of  the  limbus,  and 
separated  exactly  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea  from  UtiOblera.  Then,  after  opening 
the  capsule,  the  lens  was  delivered,  but  no  part  oMfc^iris  was  excised... 

Beer’s  procedure  was  soon  generally  adopte^snid  was  for  a  long  time  the  pre¬ 
vailing  method.  In  successful  cases  it  ga/eiyegl  results.  The  pupil  was  black, 
round,  and  perfectly  movable,  and  it  wasjonrj^upon  close  examination  of  the  eye 
that  it  could  be  discovered  that  an  openfftyHi  for  cataract  had  been  performed  at 
all.  Unfortunately,  it  always  happened  rnat  a  considerable  number  of  eyes  were 
lost  after  this  operation,  especiallp^gOuppuration  of  the  cornea.  As  at  that  time 
it  was  not  known  that  this  was  mused  by  infection  of  the  wound,  the  method  of 
operating,  and  particularly  the  jway  in  which  the  section  was  made,  were  regarded 
as  accountable  for  it.  Hetfg^other  better  methods  were  sought  after,  and  this 
time  Yon  Graefe  was  taeT ope  to  take  the  most  important  step  forward  and  create 
a  revolution  in  the  metlrods  of  performing  extraction  by  the  invention  of  his 
process. 

Yon  Graefed^^idered  that  the  cause  of  the  suppuration  of  the  cornea  in  Beer’s 
method  lay shape  of  the  section  which  was  made  with  a  flap.  This  gives  rise 
to  great  of  the  incision,  in  consequence  of  which  the  lips  of  the  wounds  are 

not  proneriy  applied  to  one  another,  and  this  fact  was  supposed  to  furnish  the  cause 
of  th^a«puration.  Yon  Graefe  accordingly  believed  that  the  linear  incisions  were 
prefe^ble,  as  he  had  become  convinced  of  the  promptness  with  which  they  healed 
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in  the  case  of  simple  linear  extraction,  an  operation  which  had  already  been  prac¬ 
ticed  by  him.  Accordingly  he,  as  well  as  others,  attempted  to  apply  the  linear 
section  which  was  made  with  the  lance  knife,  and  which  originally  was  employed 
only  for  soft  or  shrunken  cataracts,  to  large  cataracts  with  a  hard  nucleus.  With 
this  object  in  view  these  experimenters  tried  to  make  the  linear  incision  as  large  as 
possible  by  placing  it  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea,  and  by  combining  it  with 
iridectomy.  Others  tried  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  lens  first  by  crushing  it  so  as 
to  be  able  to  extract  it  through  the  section.  But  these  attempts  were  all  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  The  section  always  remained  too  small  for  the  cataract,  which  in  its  passage 
contused  the  lips  of  the  wound,  so  that  inflammation  frequently  ensued.  Jacobson , 
who  sought  the  remedy  in  another  way,  obtained  better  results.  He  placed  the 
section  in  the  sclera.  He  gave  up  the  linear  character  of  the  section,  and  made  a 
flap  incision,  skirting  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea,  but  situated  still  in  the  sclera. 
With  this  he  combined  iridectomy.  This  method  gave  better  results,  and  particu¬ 
larly  a  less  frequent  suppuration  of  the  wound.  The  cause  of  this  was  regarded  as 
consisting  in  the  fact  that  the  sclera,  as  being  a  vascular  tissue,  is  less  disposed  to 
suppuration  than  the  non- vascular  and  hence  more  poorly  nourished  cornea. 

Von  Graefe  now  attempted  to  combine  in  a  new  method  both  advantages — 
namely,  the  linear  character  of  the  section,  which  ensures  a  good  coaptation  of  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  and  the  position  in  the  sclera,  which  affords  protection  against 
suppuration  of  the  wound.  It  soon  became  apparent  to  him  that  a  linear  section, 
which  should  be  of  the  necessary  length  and  situated  in  the  sclera,  could  not  be 
performed  with  the  lance-shaped  knife.  The  lance  knife  must  be  pushed  forward 
parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  iris,  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  it  is  desired  to  make  a 
wound  of  any  length  at  all,  produces  a  section  which  is  nearly  concentric  with  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  and  hence  has  the  character  of  a  flap  ( a  a ,  Pig.  242).  Von 
Graefe  accordingly  devised  the  narrow  or  linear  knife,  which  soon  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  useful  instruments  in  ophthalmology.  With  this  knife  he  performed 
the  section  in  such  a  way  that  at  its  center  it  was  in  contact  with  the  summit  of  the 
cornea,  but  at  its  ends  was  removed  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  corneal  margin.  The  point  of  entry 
is  determined  by  means  of  a  tangent  ( t  h,  Fig.  247), 
which  is  conceived  to  be  drawn  through  the  external 
margin  of  the  cornea ;  the  puncture  (s)  is  situated  in 
this  and  at  that  point  of  it  where  it  is  at  a  distance 
of  one  to  one  and  a  half  millimetres  from  the 
of  the  cornea.  The  point  of  emergence,  Si 
rectly  opposite  the  point  of  entry.  While  the  ^2feion 
is  being  performed,  the  edge  of  the  knife-wlMi  at 
first  was  directed  straight  upward,  is  tuo^i  a  little 
forward,  so  that  the  center  of  the  secJiVo/Spets  to  lie 
behind  the  limbus.  Themew  way^J^ung  the  sec¬ 
tion  had  the  conjunctival  flap  ai/flyVidectomy  as  its 
necessary  concomitants.  Thcirftrectomy  had  to  be 
performed  as  a  regular  thing,  shine  otherwise  the  iris, 
owing  to  the  peripheral  ^W0tion  of  the  wound,  would  certainly  have  become  incar¬ 
cerated  in  it.  (In  the^ja  methods  of  extraction  iridectomy  was  done  only  when 
there  was  some  necdEmr  for  it.)  As  cataract  operations  combined  with  iridectomy 
were  called  “  m^S^H  ”  operations  (so  named  in  contradistinction  to  those  that  are 
“simple,”  i.  e^  pSciormed  without  iridectomy),  Von  Graefe  called  his  new  method 
“  niodifiedli^S^r''extractiony  Later  on  one  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  laid 
special^tr®^  upon  the  advantages  of  the  iridectomy  that  was  combined  with  the 
extracirfok.  It  prevented,  they  said,  the  incarceration  of  the  iris,  made  it  possible 
Oj  49 


Fig.  247. — Modified  Linear  Ex¬ 
traction  by  Von  Graepe’s 
Method.  Magnified  2x1. 

The  section,  s  lies  in  the 
sclera;  the  iris  shows  a  large 
coloboma  with  very  diver¬ 
gent  pillars,  a  c. 
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to  open  the  capsule  more  thoroughly,  facilitated  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  the 
cataract,  and  afforded  a  protection  from  subsequent  inflammation  of  the  iris. 
Hence,  people  soon  got  to  regard  the  excision  of  the  iris  as  one  of  the  additional 
advantages  of  the  new  method. 

The  results  of  Yon  Graefe’s  linear  section  were,  in  fact,  much  better  than 
those  which  the  earlier  methods  had  given.  Suppuration  of  the  wound,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  had  become  less  frequent.  But  yet  the  method  had  its  dark  side,  too.  Its 
performance  required  more  operative  skill,  and  the  delivery  of  the  lens  was  made 
more  difficult,  owing  to  the  slight  tendency  to  gape  that  the  wound  possessed. 
Other  disadvantages  arose  from  the  peripheral  situation  of  the  section,  which 
brought  the  latter,  especially  at  its  extremities,  close  to  the  zonula  and  the  ciliary 
body.  Prolapse  of  the  vitreous  was  frequently  met  with,  and  also  inclusion  of  the 
pillars  of  the  coloboma  in  the  wound.  While  suppuration  of  the  wound  proved  to 
be  less  frequent,  iritis  and  irido-cyclitis  became  proportionately  more  common,  and 
in  consequence  sympathetic  disease  of  the  other  eye  was  observed  more  frequently 
than  before.  These  facts  induced  operators  to  depart  more  and  more  from  this 
section,  which  was  felt  to  be  too  peripheral  in  its  situation, and  in  particular  led  them 
to  place  the  extremities  of  the  latter  nearer  the  cornea.  If  Von  Graefe’s  original 
section,  as  Von  Graefe  himself  gave  it,  was  itself  not  a  pure  linear  incision,  this 
is  still  more  the  case  with  the  section  as  it  was  subsequently  performed.  It  had 
become  a  curved  section,  forming  an  arc  of  small  altitude.  Under  this  somewhat 
modified  form,  scleral  extraction  soon  became  the  method  that  was  generally 


employed. 

Since  with  the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  method  the  danger  of  suppura¬ 
tion  of  the  wound  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  operators  no  longer  hesitated  to 
make  the  section  in  the  limbus  or  in  the  transparent  cornea  itself— as,  for  example, 
is  done  in  the  corneal  flap  extraction  above  described.  Other  improvements  that 
have  been  made  have  had  regard  to  the  excision  of  the  iris.  Operators  had  already 
learned  by  careful  reposition  of  the  iris  to  avoid  the  dangers  arising  from  its  incar¬ 
ceration.  When  this  is  done  there  is  no  need  of  making  ai^e  coloboma  such  as 
Von  Graefe  had  described— indeed,  it  is  much  better  to  m^Vthb  excision  of  the  iris 
as  slender  as  possible  (Fig.  235).  With  this  object  i  n(0^  we  draw  the  iris  from 
the  wound  only  far  enough  for  its  pupillary  marg>Ob  become  visible,  and  then, 
holding  the  scissors  forceps  perpendicular  to  th^3Vection  of  the  wound,  snip  off 
simply  the  apex  of  the  tag  of  iris.  A  small  cdXjjma  averts  prolapse  of  the  iris  as 
certainly  as  does  a  large  one  (see  page  744VflMUh,uses  less  confusion  from  dazzling. 

When  at  length  surgeons  again  adop^gjy  the  section  in  the  cornea,  they  took 
the  last  step  and  operated  entirely  ivHbput  iridectomy ,  as  Daviel  and  Beer  had 
done  in  former  times.  V/ 


'V 


The  opening  of  the  capsule  v^made  by  Von  Graefe  with  a  cystitome— 1.  e., 
with  a  triangular-cutting  lance^ad  by  others  was  made  with  the  discission  needle 
or  with  a  sharp  hook.  improvement  has  been  the  introduction  of 

the  capsule  forceps  for  ooS^ig  the  capsule.  With  this  the  anterior  capsule  is  not 
only  split,  but  also  Lfiece  taken  out  of  it.  Thus,  the  capsular  wound  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  closing>dckly  again,  and  in  this  way  from  interfering  with  the 
resorption  of  theJwj^ments  of  the  lens  that  remain.  Since  the  employment  of  the 
capsule  forcep£\keondary  cataract  has  become  much  less  frequent,  although  at 
present  u»ri|) Cataracts  are  operated  upon  much  more  often  than  formerly. 

In^tSSctimes  many  operators  have  followed  the  extraction  with  irrigation  of 
the  chamber  with  weak  antiseptic  solutions,  partly  in  order  to  wash  out 

the  ^Xgments  of  lens  which  remain  behind,  and  partly  to  disinfect  the  interior  of 
tl*Q^(MacKeown,  Wicherkiewicz).  I  have  employed  irrigation  pretty  often,  but 
Q^ithout  seeing  any  essential  advantages  accruing  from  it. 
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Besides  the  methods  of  extraction  which  have  been  described,  there  are  an 
innumerable  number  of  others,  distinguished  by  differences  in  the  form  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  section,  in  the  way  of  excising  the  iris,  in  the  method  of  opening  the 
capsule,  etc.  Many  operators  placed  the  incision  farther  in  the  cornea  (Lebrun, 
Liebreich) — in  fact,  even  in  its  center  (Kiichler).  Others  performed  the  section 
with  hollow-ground  knives — e.  g.,  Weber  with  a  concave  lance,  Eduard  Jager  with 
a  concave  knife.  In  Wenzel's  method  of  extraction  a  flap  section  is  made  down¬ 
ward,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  knife  is  carried  not  only  through  the  cornea,  but 
also  through  the  iris  and  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens.  This  method  is  suitable 
for  those  cases  in  which,  owing  to  irido-cyclitis,  there  is  an  adhesion  between  the 
surfaces  of  the  iris  and  the  lens,  and  the  anterior  chamber  is  shallow.  For  cataracts 
with  thickened  capsule  Pagenstecher’s  advice  is  to  refrain  at  the  outset  from  any 
attempts  at  opening  the  capsule,  and  to  extract  the  leris  in  its  unopened  capsule. 
With  this  object  in  view  the  operator,  after  completing  the  section  and  excising 
the  iris,  passes  a  specially  devised  scoop  behind  the  lens,  and,  pressing  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  cornea,  lifts  the  lens  out  of  the  eye.  There  are  many  other  methods 
besides  these,  all  of  which  can  not  be  given  here.  We  know  now  that  the  success 
of  the  operation  depends  far  less  upon  the  way  in  which  the  section  is  made  than 
upon  the  cleanliness  of  the  operator. 

In  many  persons  that  have  been  operated  upon  for  cataract  the  symptom  of 
erythropsia  (=  red-sight,  from  ipv0p6s ,  red)  is  observed.  It  generally  first  shows 
itself  after  the  patients  have  been  discharged  as  cured  and  allowed  to  go  home  and 
are  no  longer  protected  by  dark  glasses  against  glaring  light.  If  they  are  exposed  for 
some  time  to  a  strong  light  in  the  open  air  (particularly  in  winter  when  there  is 
snow  on  the  ground)  and  then  return  to  their  room  they  see  all  objects  of  a  vivid, 
purplish-red  color.  This  phenomenon  lasts  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  several  entire  days,  and  is  apt  to  recur  quite  frequently,  especially  upon 
getting  up  in  the  morning.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  probably  is  that  the 
visual  purple  in  the  retina  is  bleached  out  by  the  bright  light,  a  thing  which  with 
the  large  pupil  produced  by  the  iridectomy  and  with  the  lens  absent  can^Aadily  occur. 
When  then,  upon  the  patient’s  going  into  a  dark  room,  the  re^fl^njtion  of  the 
purple  pigment  begins  to  take  place,  this  pigment  gets  to  be  pa©jjptible.  In  rare 
cases  erythropsia  is  produced  as  an  effect  of  dazzling  in  eyes  t^^STill  contain  a  lens 
(e.g.,  after  iridectomy),  and  it  may  be  set  up  in  any  healthip^e  if,  after  atropiniza- 
tion,  the  latter  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  dazzlingjifijfi  from  the  snow. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  ADNEXA  BULBI 


I.  Squint  Operations. 

(a)  Relaxation  of  an  Ocular  Muscle  [Tenotomy). 


163.  Tenotomy  is  performed  upon  the  internal  or  external  rectus; 
very  rarely,  indeed,  upon  the  other  ocular  muscles. 

Tenotomy  of  the  internal  rectus  by  Arlt’s  method  is  performed  as 
follows  :  The  conjunctiva  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cornea  is  lifted  up 
with  a  fixation-forceps  so  as  to  form  a  horizontal  fold  in  which  a  verti¬ 
cal  cut,  situated  about  four  millimetres  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
is  made  with  a  single  snip  of  the  scissors.  The  incision  is  then  enlarged 
upward  and  downward,  and  the  conjunctiva  to  the  nasal  side  of  it  is 
undermined.  Starting  from  the  wound,  the  fixation  forceps  is  passed 
inward  till  it  reaches  the  tendon,  which  is  grasped,  drawn  somewhat 
away  from  the  eyeball,  and  divided  close  to  its  insertion  in  the  sclera. 
For  this  purpose  a  small  pair  of  curved  scissors  is  iteed,  the  blades  of 
which  should  have  blunt  points,  so  as  not  to  &tfck  into  the  sclera. 
After  dividing  the  tendon  the  next  thing  to  d<  ■m  !o  see  whether  there 
are  not  some  strands  of  tendon  still  remaintfpg*  at  its  upper  or  lower 
border.  A  squint  hook  is  accordingly  ]|aQjd  in  beneath  the  tendon 
and  is  carried  upward  and  downwaj^fy&s  to  explore  all  parts,  the 
intention  being  to  catch  up  upon  tl^Jjook  any  fibers  that  may  chance 
to  be  intact  and  then  to  divide  th&n. 

After  the  division  of  the  tencGa.  has  been  completed,  a  test  must  be 
made  of  effect  of  the  operat^CJ) which  should  be  neither  excessive  nor 
insufficient.  We  first  (lWraa^e  the  eye  that  has  been  operated  upon 
turn  toward  the  side  of^f  divided  muscle.  If  the  tendon  has  been 
cut  through  compls»feely,Hhere  must  be  a  considerable  diminution  of  the 
motility  inward.  *£jdie  eye  can  be  turned  inward  as  well  as  it  could 
before  the  opei^gjm,  this  proves  that  some  strands  of  the  tendon  have 
remained  undijmed.  As  in  this  case  the  result  of  the  operation  would 
be  nil,  th^Olbers  must  be  sought  out  with  the  hook  and  divided.  (2) 
We  im^ydie  patient  fix  his  gaze  upon  the  finger  held  in  front  of  him, 
and  <t^en  keep  bringing  the  latter  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  eyes.  After  a 
performed  tenotomy  of  the  internus,  a  convergence  to  at  least 
elve  centimetres  should  be  still  possible.  If  the  eye  that  has  been 
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operated  upon  halts  in  its  movement  of  convergence  before  it  reaches 
this  point,  this  argues  an  excessive  effect  of  the  operation.  The  work¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  interims  is  then  so  greatly  weakened  that  we  should 
have  to  fear  the  subsequent  development  of  a  divergent  strabismus.  In 
this  case  the  effect  of  the  operation  would  have  to  be  restricted  once 
more.  The  extent  to  which  the  strabismic  deflection  is  corrected  by 
the  operation  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  only  secondary  importance.  In 
fact,  when  the  deflection  is  great,  the  correction  can  not  possibly  be 
secured  by  a  single  tenotomy.* 

When,  by  testing  in  the  manner  given,  the  effect  of  the  operation  is 
discovered  to  be  satisfactory,  the  operation  is  finished  by  uniting  the 
conjunctival  wound  with  a  suture. 

The  operation  can  be  rendered  nearly  painless  by  means  of  cocaine ; 
but  for  this  purpose  it  is  requisite  that  cocaine  should  be  instilled  not 
only  before  but  also  repeatedly  during  the  operation.  Some  cocaine 
solution  may  also  be  injected  beneath  the  conjunctiva  at  the  spot  where 
the  tendon  is  divided. 

Tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus  is  performed  in  an  analogous  fash¬ 
ion.  We  must  simply  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  insertion  of  the 
external  rectus  lies  farther  from  the  cornea  than  does  that  of  the  in¬ 


tern  us. 

Tenotomy  acts  by  displacing  the  insertion  of  the  divided  muscle  to 
a  spot  situated  farther  back.  The  divided  tendon  glides  back  upon  the 
sclera  and  forms  a  new  attachment  to  the  latter.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  now  lies  farther  back,  the  effect  of  the 
latter  upon  the  eyeball  is  permanently  impaired. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  operation  is  greater  raata  it  is  found 
to  be  afterward.  The  more  solid  the  union  whictaQfie  divided  ten¬ 
don  forms  again  with  the  sclera,  the  stronger  is  HiQNtion  which  it  can 
exert,  and  thus  the  effect  of  the  operation  dim\m|i>es  in  the  succeeding 
four  or  six  weeks.  (jx 

N 

{b)  Advancement  of  an^Qkidar  Muscle. 

Advancement  consists  in  a  disp^^nent  of  the  insertion  forward, 
and  consequently  is  an  operat^jolifli  is  the  opposite  of  tenotomy.  It 


*  [A  third  and  more  delicjfte  ySy  of  testing  the  effect  of  the  operation  is  by  the 
prismatic  tests,  which  are  fmquWily  employed,  especially  in  the  graduated  or  “  par¬ 
tial  ”  tenotomies  done  f<b^{pb  correction  of  heterophoria.  In  the  latter  class  .of 
cases  the  amount  of  insufficiency  is  accurately  measured  by  the  prismatic  tests 
before  the  operatit^tQ^  certain  amount  of  correction  is  made  by  tenotomy  (or 
advancement),  repeated,  and  the  operation  continued  according  to  the  indi¬ 

cations  furnished  Hy  this  second  test.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  three  or  four 
such  succ^ssi^Ntcsts  are  made  during  the  performance  of  the  operation,  the  effect 
of  which  cS^Xlms  be  gauged  with  such  nicety  that  in  hyperphoria,  for  example,  a 
deflectiffiNof  only  a  fraction  of  1°  is  corrected  with  almost  absolute  accuracy. — D.] 
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is  performed  upon  the  antagonists  of  the  shortened  muscle,  and  gener¬ 
ally  in  conjunction  with  tenotomy  of  the  latter.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  case  is  one  of  strabismus  divergens.  In  this  case  the  internus 
would  be  advanced  in  the  following  way:  A  tenotomy  of  the  externus 
is  first  performed  in  the  regular  way ;  then  the  conjunctiva  over  the 
tendon  of  the  internus  is  divided  just  as  for  tenotomy  of  this  muscle. 
The  exposed  tendon  is  caught  up  upon  a  squint  hook  that  is  pushed 
beneath  it,  and  then  two  threads  are  passed  through  the  tendon  as  far 
as  possible  behind  the  line  of  insertion.  These  are  passed  through 
from  behind  forward,  one  near  the  upper,  the  other  near  the  lower 
border  of  the  tendon,  Tenon’s  capsule  and  the  conjunctiva  being  in¬ 
cluded  at  the  same  time.  The  tendon,  which  now  being  held  fast  by 
the  threads,  can  not  slip  back  into  the  orbit,  is  next  divided  close  to 
the  sclera.  The  upper  of  the  two  threads  is  now  carried  forward  from 
the  conjunctival  wound  along  beneath  the  conjunctiva  and  through 
the  episcleral  tissue  as  far  as  the  upper  margin  of  the  cornea,  where  it 
is  brought  out  again.  In  like  manner  the  lower  thread  is  carried  be¬ 
neath  the  conjunctiva  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  cornea ;  then  the 
upper  and  lower  threads  are  tied  separately.  The  tighter  the  threads 
are  drawn,  the  farther  is  the  tendon  carried  forward.  In  this  way  the 
effect  of  the  operation  can  be  regulated. 

By  advancement  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  is  brought  nearer  the 
cornea,  and  thus  there  is  given  to  it  more  power  over  the  eye.  The 
father  forward  the  extremity  of  the  tendon  is  attached,  the  greater  is 
the  effect  of  the  operation.  Later  on,  however,  th&effect  diminishes, 
for  which  reason  the  operation  is  regulated  in  way  that  at  first 

an  over-correction  is  obtained. 

164.  Indications  for  the  Squint  Operations'll.  Concomitant  strabis¬ 
mus  is  the  most  important  and  most  fiwj0mt  indication  for  perform¬ 
ing  the  squint  operations.  In  convcj^m^  strabismus  the  operation  is 
indicated  in  all  cases  which  can  n(ff}e* cured  by  non-surgical  means. 
A  simple  tenotomy  corrects  a  squra£  of  about  three  or  four  millimetres. 
If  the  strabismic  deflection  is  considerably  greater  than  this  amount,  a 
second  tenotomy  must  be  ©formed  in  addition  upon  the  other  eye. 
This  should  be  done  not^o^er  than  fourteen  days,  and  later  if  possi¬ 
ble,  after  the  first  tef^^my,  in  order  that  we  may  judge  of  the  final 
result  of  the  firsl^-o  taxation  and  gauge  the  second  accordingly.  The 
effect  of  the  squrKut/ operation  depends  mainly  upon  the  state  of  the 
antagonist  of*^fe  contracted  muscle,  whose  task  it  is  to  bring  the  eye 
back  into  j0  1  proper  position  after  the  tenotomy.  When,  after  a 
squint  IT^kmsted  a  long  time,  the  antagonist  has  lost  a  great  part  of 
its  stiS^ui,  the  effect  of  a  simple  tenotomy  is  very  slight.  For  such 
cas^A  ad  van  cement  of  the  antagonists  is  indicated  to  increase  this 
A^igtli. 

In  convergent  strabismus  it  sometimes  happens  that  divergence  of 
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the  eyes  sets  in  quite  a  long  time  after  a  successful  operation.  To 
avert  this  danger,  the  strabismic  deflection  should  never  be  completely 
corrected,  but  the  tenotomy  should  rather  be  so  gauged  that  a  slight 
degree  of  inward  squint,  such  as  shall  not  be  perceptible  to  the  laity, 
remains.  After  the  operation  that  convex  glass  is  prescribed  which  is 
demanded  by  the  hypermetropia  that  is  usually  present.  If  the  eye 
which  has  formerly  squinted  is  not  too  amblyopic,  we  also  institute 
exercises  in  the  practice  of  binocular  vision  (by  means  of  the  stereo¬ 
scope),  partly  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  squint,  partly  to  remove  the 
slight  degree  of  convergence  which  has  been  left. 

In  divergent  strabismus  the  effect  of  tenotomy  is  much  slighter. 
The  correction  here  amounts  to  not  more  than  two  millimetres  on  an 
average,  and,  moreover,  is  afterward  considerably  reduced.  Hence,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  desired  result,  the  attempt  must  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  considerable  over-correction  of  the  squint.  A  single  tenotomy 
is  hardly  ever  sufficient  for  this  purpose ;  we  must  at  least  perform  a 
tenotomy  in  both  eyes,  and  generally  an  advancement  in  addition. 

That  form  of  strabismus  divergens  which  develops  from  strabismus 
convergens,  after  too  extensive  a  tenotomy,  is  associated  with  consider¬ 
able  enfeeblement  of  the  divided  internus,  and  hence  always  requires 


the  advancement  of  the  latter. 

2.  Latent  divergence  [exophoria\.  In  exophoria  tenotomy  is  done :  (a) 
When  it  causes  the  symptoms  of  a  muscular  asthenopia,  (b)  When  it 
threatens  to  pass  into  strabismus.  The  performance  of  tenotomy,  how¬ 
ever,  should  not  be  resolved  upon  until  all  non-operative  measures  have 
proved  to  be  fruitless.  Furthermore,  the  latent  divei^Ace  must  be 
so  considerable  that  it  will  not  by  any  chance  be  trajSlormed  into  its 
opposite  by  tenotomy ;  we  should  then  have  to  denl^Hhe  development 
of  a  convergent  strabismus  with  a  distressing /dwopia  as  a  result  of 
the  operation.  On  the  whole,  the  performaneK&i  tenotomy  for  latent 
divergence  is  comparatively  rare  at  the  p^s«^time.* 

3.  Paralytic  strabismus .  In  this  fhe^quint  operation  is  indicated 
only  when  we  are  dealing  with  an  ol(Qphralysis,  the  spontaneous  cure 
of  which  is  no  longer  to  be  cou^d  upon.  The  operation  is  most 

*  [In  this  country,  however,.  and  advancement  are  pretty  frequently 

performed  for  the  relief  of  hafctf^horia.  Moreover,  the  operations  are  done  not 
only  for  latent  divergence  /fxcJ^roria),  but  also  for  latent  convergence  (esophoria) ; 
and  tenotomy  or  advancement  the  inferior  or  superior  rectus  for  vertical  insuffi¬ 
ciency  (hyperphoria)  i$<  quite  common.  Indeed,  as  far  as  the  relief  of  muscu¬ 
lar  asthenopia  is  con^vhcd,  the  results  of  the  operation  in  vertical  insufficiency 
are  both  more  4?a^<actory  in  their  immediate  effects,  and  also  more  permanent 
than  is  the  tenotomy  of  the  lateral  recti.  As  hyperphoria  is  a  pretty 

frequent  and^hrv  troublesome  condition,  it  seems  likely  that  some  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  failures^n  the  treatment  of  muscular  asthenopia  by  operation  have  been  due 
to  the  nHh/*eAo  appreciate  the  presence  of  this  important  factor,  the  operator  con- 
finin^kjmself  simply  to  a  correction  of  the  lateral  deviation. — D.] 
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successful  when  the  muscle,  although  enfeebled,  is  still  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  its  functions,  and  the  strabismic  deflection  is  caused  mainly 
by  the  contracture  of  the  antagonist.  It  is  only  in  the  slightest  cases 
that  we  can  attain  our  object  by  making  a  tenotomy  of  the  contracted 
muscle ;  as  a  rule,  we  must  combine  this  with  advancement  of  the 
paralyzed  muscle.  If  the  paralysis  is  incomplete,  so  that  the  paralyzed 
muscle  is  no  longer  able  to  exert  any  action  whatever  upon  the  eyeball, 
it  is  only  from  a  very  extensive  advancement  that  we  can  expect  to  get 
any  effect,  and  even  then  the  result  of  the  operation  is  not  always 
certain.  In  many  cases  we  operate  not  upon  the  paralyzed  but  upon 
the  sound  eye.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  inferior  rectus  of  the 
right  eye  has  been  left  permanently  enfeebled  by  a  paralysis,  so  that 
troublesome  double  images  are  formed  upon  looking  downward.  In 
this  case  we  may,  by  tenotomy  of  the  inferior  rectus  of  the  left  eye, 
also  limit  its  capacity  for  making  excursions  downward,  and  thus 
remove  the  troublesome  symptom — namely,  the  diplopia.  In  paralysis 
of  the  superior  oblique,  we  tenotomize  the  inferior  rectus  of  the  other 
eye,  because,  as  a  result  of  the  division  of  this  muscle,  the  same  limita¬ 
tion  of  mobility  is  produced  in  the  eye  operated  upon  that  exists  in 
the  other  eye  as  the  result  of  the  paralysis.* 


Tenotomy  of  an  ocular  muscle  was  first  tried  by  Stromeyer  upon  the  cadaver 
and  some  years  later  (1839)  was  also  performed  by  Dieffenbach  upon  the  living 
subject.  Dieffenbach  did  not  divide  the  tendon,  but  the  belly  of  the  muscle. 
Hence,  it  not  infrequently  happened  that  the  posterior  half  of  the  muscle  re¬ 
tracted  so  far  that  it  could  never  again  become  attached  to*  the  eyeball.  The 
divided  muscle  was  then  completely  paralyzed,  and  whe«sAie  operation  had 
been  performed  upon  a  convergent  strabismus,  the  latterjfc^  transformed  into  a 
marked  divergent  squint.  Owing  to  such  bad  result^&)b  operation  gradually 


*  [Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  right  supH^j^  oblique  is  paralyzed.  This 
muscle  normally  moves  the  right  eye  down,aMu^ts  it  (carries  it  to  the  right),  and 
rotates  its  vertical  meridian  inward  (to  theQe^)  >and  if  it  is  paralyzed,  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  right  eye  are  restricted  in  alfahese  senses.  Diplopia  therefore  results, 
which  we  can  prevent  if  we  can  restrict^J^  movement  of  the  left  eye  in  the  same 
sense  and  to  the  same  extent.  This^ve  can  do  by  tenotomy  of  the  left  inferior 
rectus,  which  moves  the  left  eye  adducts  it  (moves  it  to  the  left),  and  rotates 

its  vertical  meridian  outward  (Myr^/ eft).  Moreover,  as  this  parallelism  of  action 
of  the  superior  oblique  of  and  the  inferior  rectus  of  the  other  holds  good 

for  all  directions  of  the  jpufo^Hie  operation  affords  complete  compensation  for  the 
paralysis.  1) 

A  paralysis  of^th^rignt  inferior  oblique  would  similarly  be  compensated  for  by 
a  tenotomy  of  the*M^uPeri°r  rectus.  In  paresis  of  the  superior  and  inferior  recti 
the  reverse  opeji^g^m  (tenotomy  of  the  obliques)  is  inapplicable,  and  we  have  to  rely 
upon  advsm^rcnt  of  the  paretic  muscle  itself.  In  paresis  of  the  right  extennis, 
advaneerfy^^m  this  muscle,  combined  with  tenotomy  of  the  left  internus,  is  indi¬ 
cated,  atod  will  usually  have  to  be  supplemented  by  tenotomy  of  the  right  interims 
als^^^in  paresis  of  an  internus,  its  advancement  combined  with  tenotomy  of 
IMl^xterni  is.  usually  required. — D.] 
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fell  into  such  disrepute  that  surgeons  were  on  the  point  of  giving  it  up  again. 
Then  Bohm  proposed  a  new  and  improved  method,  namely — the  division  of  the 
tendon  as  we  practice  it  now.  Von  Graefe  added  to  this  the  method  of  regulating 
the  operation  with  precision,  showing  how  its  result  could  be  increased  or  dimin¬ 
ished.  Von  Graefe  performed  the  operation,  and  most  other  operators  still  perform 
it,  somewhat  differently  from  the  way  described  above.  He  did  not  grasp  the 
tendon  with  the  forceps,  but  with  a  hook,  upon  which  he  made  his  cut  dividing 
the  tendon,  and  then  used  a  second  smaller  hook  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
after  undivided  strands  of  tendon. 

Advancement  was  first  performed  by  Guerin  and  soon  after  by  Von  Graefe. 
The  latter  proposed  the  procedure  known  as  the  thread  operation.  This  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  method  above  described  only  in  the  following  particular; 
The  contracted  muscle  is  not  divided  directly  at  its  insertion,  but  somewhat 
behind  it,  so  that  a  short  portion  of  the  tendon  remains  upon  the  sclera. 
Through  this  portion  a  thread  is  passed  by  means  of  which  the  eyeball  can  be 
drawn  as  far  as  desired  toward  the  opposite  side.  After  the  operation  has  been 
finished,  the  ends  of  the  thread  are  fastened  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eye  by  means 
of  adhesive  plaster,  so  as  to  keep  the  eyeball  in  the  position  desired.  In  this  way 
both  the  effect  of  the  operation  is  increased  and  the  tension  upon  the  muscle  that 
had  been  advanced  is  lessened. 

Instead  of  advancement,  shortening  of  a  muscle  is  performed  by  some  by 
excising  a  piece  of  the  tendon  and  uniting  the  cut  ends  with  a  suture  (tenectomy). 

How  does  tenotomy  of  a  muscle  weaken  the  latter?  Let  us  assume  that  a 
tenotomy  has  been  performed  upon  the  right  internus  for  right  convergent 
strabismus.  The  right  external  rectus,  which  was  stretched  and  elongated  as  a 
result  of  the  convergent  squint,  now  tends  to  return  to  its  normal  length.  Hence, 
after  the  division  of  the  tendon  of  the  internus,  the  externus  draws  the  eye  out¬ 
ward,  and  thus  diminishes  the  strabismic  deviation.  In  proportion  as  the  eye  thus 
rolls  outward,  the  tendon  of  the  internus  glides  backward  over  the  sclera.  This 
retraction  is  increased  by  the  elastic  contraction  which  every  divide^ouscle  shows : 
hence,  the  tendon  of  the  internus  lies  farther  back  upon  the  ^myiTimd  becomes 
attached  there  anew.  The  insertion  of  the  muscle  is  thus  ^^roximated  to  its 
point  of  origin  at  the  optic  foramen,  and  the  muscle  is  sMrSmed.  Before  being 
divided,  the  muscle  in  its  relaxed  state  had  a  certain  Im^th,  from  which  by  its 
contractile  force  it  was  able  to  shorten  down  to  a  minimum.  After  the 

division  this  minimum  remains  the  same,  but  theyisraA  of  the  muscle  in  the  state 
of  relaxation  is  less ;  hence,  the  difference  betwec\JJeX state  of  rest  and  of  maxi¬ 
mum  contraction  is  diminished.  But  this  Sjfference  corresponds  to  the  power 
of  adduction  of  the  eye,  which,  according^  is  permanently  reduced  after  the 
tenotomy.  We  can  readily  convince  our^ves  that  after  an  operation,  the  eye  can 
not  be  brought  inward  as  far  as  it  coi^cKSefore ;  indeed,  it  is  from  this  fact  that 
we  determine  whether  the  operatiflm@^reen  successful. 

It  is  hence  clear  that  the  coE&^on  of  the  faulty  position  due  to  the  squint  is 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  /TTeWduction.  In  fact,  the  loss  in  the  motility  inward 
is  always  greater  than  the  in  the  position  of  the  eye.  The  former  loss,  how¬ 
ever,  is  ordinarily  of  no  iflJ«ortance,  since  in  convergent  strabismus  the  adductive 
power  is  abnormally  ga  4?  Hence,  even  if  it  is  reduced  by  the  operation  to  a  point 
somewhat  below  value,  this  reduction  would  still  fail  to  become  noticeable 

except  when  th§J?ye^were  in  the  extreme  lateral  position.  But  the  case  is  different 
when  the  attenfy^is  made  to  correct  a  marked  strabismic  deflection  by  a  very  thor¬ 
oughgoing  t^Votomy  of  the  internus,  with  which  there  would  necessarily  be  associated 
a  consid^aVleJ  diminution  of  the  power  of  adduction.  We  would  then,  it  is  true, 
have  eyes  in  a  correct  position  while  the  gaze  is  directed  straight  forward ;  but 
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as  soon  as  the  patient  wishes  to  look  toward  the  side  upon  which  the  tenotomy  has 
been  performed  (e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  right  convergent  strabismus,  to  the  left),  the 
eye  that  has  been  operated  upon  would  not  be  able  to  follow  the  movement  properly. 
When  the  eyes  are  cast  in  this  direction,  divergent  strabismus  would  appear  just  as 
in  the  case  of  a  paralysis  of  the  internus.  Hence,  we  ought  not  to  try  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  a  marked  strabismic  deflection  by  a  unilateral  operation,  but  must  dis¬ 
tribute  the  operation  between  the  two  eyes.  A  tenotomy  is  first  made  upon  the 
squinting  eye,  and  some  weeks  later  upon  the  sound  eye.  Thus,  by  adding  the 
effects  of  the  two  operations  we  obtain  the  desired  effect,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  get  only  an  inconsiderable  reduction  of  the  adducting  power  in  each  eye.  The 
performance  of  a  tenotomy  upon  the  sound  eye  is  the  more  justified  in  that  this 
eye  also  shows  a  pathological  increase  of  adducting  power,  because  patients  with 
inward  squint  always  innervate  both  interni  too  strongly  (see  page  637). 

We  can  form  beforehand  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  effect  of  a  simple 
tenotomy.  This  effect  depends  essentially  upon  the  condition  of  the  antagonist 
of  the  contracted  muscle.  The  more  powerful  this  is  the  greater  will  be  its  ability 
to  bring  the  eye  into  the  correct  position  after  the  division  of  the  contracted  muscle. 
But  for  the  force  of  the  muscles  we  have  a  sure  gauge  in  the  amount  of  the  lateral 
excursion  (abduction  and  adduction)  which  we  can  determine  (see  page  587).  This 
measurement,  therefore,  should  be  performed  before  every  squint  operation ;  then, 
when  the  desired  effect  has  been  secured  by  the  operation,  this  effect  can  be  still 
further  increased  or  be  diminished  by  appropriate  means  (regulation  of  the  effect). 

The  methods  of  increasing  the  effect  of  the  operation  are  : 

1.  Relaxation  of  the  lateral  invagination  of  the  tendon.  By  this  latter  term 
is  meant  the  connection  which,  at  the  spot  where  the  tendon  passes  through  Tenon’s 
capsule,  exists  between  these  two  structures.  This  connection  still  persists  after 
tenotomy,  since  the  tendon  is  divided  inside  of  Tenon’s  capsule.  In  this  way  is 
explained  the  fact  that  the  muscle,  although  separated  from  the  eyeball,  has  not  yet 
lost  all  action  upon  the  latter,  since  it  still  moves  Tenon’s  capsule,  and  thus  indi¬ 
rectly  the  eye  as  well.  By  the  lateral  invagination,  too,  the>s&lon  is  kept  after  its 
division  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sclera,  so  that  it  can  becoi^^ejJttached  to  it.  The 
more  this  connection  is  interfered  with,  the  more  will  t^tendon  retract  and  the 
farther  back  will  be  the  point  at  which  it  becomes  ^QSached  to  the  eyeball.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  can  heighten  the  effect  of  the  opertfEWK  by  dividing  the  connective 
tissue  on  both  sides  of  the  tendon  and  settingj&^rendon  itself  free.  We  should 
not,  however,  proceed  so  far  as  to  separate-HJWtendon  completely  from  Tenon’s 
capsule,  since  in  that  case  it  would  retractVjJ^gether  into  the  orbit  and  would  not 
again  form  an  adhesion  with  the  eyebajK  We  should  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Dief- 
fenbach’s  operation,  have  to  deplore  alQkcessive  result. 

2.  Insertion  of  a  suture  whicjOue-enforces  the  action  of  the  antagonist  (Yon 

Graefe,  Knapp).  In  tenotomy  ^Nme  internus  the  suture  is  applied  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  eyeball.  The  ^/introduced  close  to  the  external  margin  of  the 

cornea  and  parallel  with  ljN^ne  end  of  the  thread  is  aferward  passed  from  within 
outward  through  the  *£tfcjil  commissure  of  the  lids,  and  is  then  tied  to  the  other 
end.  The  tighter  th\Jjlread  is  drawn  while  being  tied  the  more  will  the  eye  be 
rolled  outward.  ♦  ^J^enotomy  of  the  externus  the  suture  must  be  inserted  on  the 
inner  side  of  thcAfctmall  and  the  thread  then  carried  out  of  the  palpebral  fissure, 
and  attachgcl/ko?rdhesive  plaster  to  the  bridge  of  the  nose.* 


*  [Tl^effect  of  a  tenotomy  may  also  be  increased,  if  during  the  first  few  days 
afterjAe  operation  the  eye  is  exercised  with  prisms  to  produce  divergence  or  con- 
^e^^ic%  as  the  case  may  be.  The  adhesions  being  still  loose  at  this  time,  the 
Qpdon  yields  readily  and  reattaches  a  little  farther  back  when  thus  stretched  by 
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The  increasing  of  the  effect  of  a  tenotomy  by  the  methods  given  is  always  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  cost  of  a  still  more  pronounced  diminution  of  motility  in  the  sense 
of  the  tenotomized  muscle.  Hence,  where  simple  tenotomy  (on  one  or  both  eyes) 
proves  insufficient,  it  is  more  proper,  although  more  troublesome,  to  heighten  its 
effect  by  combining  it  with  advancement  of  the  antagonist.  Thus  the  latter  is 
strengthened  without  the  tenotomized  muscle  suffering  too  much  impairment  of 
its  strength. 

To  diminish  the  effect  of  the  operation  the  following  means  are  at  our  com¬ 
mand  : 

1.  When  the  suture  is  applied  that  is  designed  to  close  the  wound  in  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  a  wide  and  deep  grasp  is  taken  upon  the  eonjunctiva,  so  that  the  needle 
is  passed  through  Tenon’s  capsule  as  well.  Then,  when  the  knot  is  drawn  tight, 
the  tendon  is  drawn  forward  a  little  along  with  the  conjunctiva. 

2.  If  it  is  apparent  that  the  divided  muscle  has  suffered  too  great  impairment 
of  its  action,  its  end  must  be  grasped  and  attached  again  farther  forward  by  means 
of  threads.  This  event  occurs  when  the  connection  of  the  muscle  with  Tenon’s 
capsule  has  been  loosened  to  too  great  an  extent,  or  when  the  operation  has  been 
done  for  a  very  slight  strabismic  deviation.  It  is,  in  fact,  better  to  leave  very  slight 
cases  of  squint  unoperated  upon.  It  is  true  that  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
modify  the  tenotomy,  so  that  its  action  shall  be  very  slight,  the  aim  being  to  effect 
this  by  leaving  some  fibers  of  the  tendon  undivided  (Von  Graefe  and  Abadie  *). 
Such  a  partial  tenotomy  has,  however,  had  no  permanent  result  whatever.  We  can 
convince  ourselves  of  this  fact  in  those  cases  in  which  some  fibers  of  the  tendon 
are  unintentionally  left.  In  such  cases  the  effect  of  the  operation  disappears  com¬ 
pletely  after  some  length  of  time.  The  fibers  that  remain  in  place  prevent  the 
tendon  from  retracting,  so  that  it  becomes  reattached  to  the  sclera  at  the  same  spot 
as  before. 

As  regards  the  final  result,  cases  behave  differently.  The  most  frequent  out¬ 
come  is  that  the  effect  of  the  operation  increases  somewhat  in  the  first  few  days, 
then  diminishing  again,  and  ultimately  becoming  less  than  at  fifcst.  Sometimes 
the  diminution  proceeds  so  far  that  the  effect  of  the  operatioi^jjm^st  completely 
disappears  and  the  operation  has  to  be  repeated.  This  is  parjrtwfcirly  apt  to  be  the 
case  in  divergent  strabismus.  In  convergent  strabismusy^fr^ne  contrary,  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that  the  effect  slowly  but  steadily  incr^K&Ointil  finally  divergent 
strabismus  supervenes.  This  may  take  place  even  ye^gaiterward.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  impossible,  either  before  or  directly  after  ib^C^ie ration,  to  foresee  with  cer¬ 
tainty  which  of  these  occurrences  is  going  toyBnJu^,  so  that  we  can  not  at  once 
take  measures  to  combat  them. 

Among  the  unpleasant  results  that  soi^e^mes  accompany  tenotomy  is  sinking 
in  of  the  caruncle ,  which  looks  as  if  it  Kpd  been  drawn  far  back.  This  condition 
develops  only  after  tenotomy  of  the  {^jeFnus,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mus¬ 
cle  as  it  retracts  draws  the  coni^r^jp  a/of  the  inner  half  of  the  eyeball  after  it. 
This  can  be  prevented  if  the  cflrj^inctival  wound  is  closed  with  a  suture  and  the 
conjunctiva  thus  kept  in  it^rojAr  place. 

Impairment  of  the  coVt^ic  result  may  also  be  produced  by  exophthalmus. 
This  originates  from  th£&ict  that  after  division  of  one  of  the  recti  the  eye  is  not 


muscular  exercfeg^stlie  same  thing  is  effected  to  a  less  degree  by  leaving  the  eye 
unbandaged  afte^a  tenotomy  and  directing  the  patient  to  use  it  for  distant  vision. 
In  case  of  /irNwbder-correction,  the  directive  movements  of  the  eye  stretch  the 
tendon.  wj>«  the  tissues  are  still  plastic,  and  thus  cause  the  eye  finally  to  settle  in 
a  po^tio^Jf  parallelism  with  its  fellow. — D.] 

■T^nd  in  this  country,  G.  T.  Stevens,  of  New  York.] 
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retracted  into  the  orbit  with  as  much  force  as  formerly.  For  the  same  reason  a 
slight  degree  of  exophthalmus  is  observed  not  infrequently  in  paralyses  of  the  recti. 
The  exophthalmus  can  not  be  removed,  but  when  it  has  a  disfiguring  effect  it  can 
be  concealed,  for  in  exophthalmus  of  such  a  slight  degree  as  is  here  the  case  the 
conspicuous  thing  is  not  so  much  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  as  the  increase  in 
size  of  the  palpebral  fissure  which  is  caused  by  the  protrusion,  and  this  latter 
defect  can  be  corrected  by  shortening  the  palpebral  fissure  at  the  outer  angle. of 
the  eye  (tarsorrhaphy). 

During  the  after  treatment  of  a  squint  operation  there  is  not  infrequently 
formed  a  nodule  of  granulation ,  growing  out  of  the  sclera  at  the  site  of  the  con¬ 
junctival  wound.  Subsequently  this  becomes  constricted  at  its  base  and  ultimately 
falls  off.  It  may  also  be  snipped  olf  readily  with  the  scissors. 

Serious  accidents ,  such  as  suppuration  of  the  wound,  exudation  into  Tenon’s 
space,  with  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  and  actual  panophthalmitis,  can  only  occur 
when  the  wound  has  been  infected  during  the  operation.  At  the  present  time 
these  accidents  are  among  the  greatest  of  rarities.  If  we  should  perform  the  oper¬ 
ation  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  and  at  the  same  time  are  dealing  with  an 
unruly  patient,  it  may  happen  to  us  to  perforate  the  sclera.  If  the  operation  has 
been  performed  aseptically,  this  accident  will,  as  a  rule,  pass  over  without  produc¬ 
ing  any  bad  results.  In  general,  tenotomy,  if  carefully  performed,  may  be  said  to 
be  perfectly  free  from  danger ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  operations  for  which  patients 
(especially  those  of  the  female  sex)  are  most  grateful. 

An  indication  for  tenotomy,  although,  to  be  sure,  a  rare  one,  is  found  in  those 
cases  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  make  a  coloboma  upward  for  optical  purposes. 
Such  a  coloboma,  when  the  palpebral  fissure  is  open  only  to  the  ordinary  extent,  is 
covered  by  the  upper  lid.  Most  patients  soon  learn  to  expose  the  coloboma  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  lid  strongly ;  but,  if  they  should  be  unable  to  do  this,  a  tenotomy  would 
have  to  be  performed  upon  the  superior  rectus,  so  that  the  inferior  rectus  may 
depress  the  eye  and  bring  the  coloboma  into  the  palpebral  fissure.  Obviously  this 
should  only  be  done  when  the  other  eye  is  blind,  as  othenfri^e  diplopia  would 
develop  just  as  in  the  case  of  paralysis. 


II.  Enucleation  oe  the 


& 


0 
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165.  Enucleation  consists  in  shellm  eyeball  out  of  Tenon’s 

capsule,  the  conjunctiva  and  all  the  tiissu^s^ad joining  the  eyeball  being 
left  behind.  Bonnet  has  the  creditj&having  been  the  first  to  introduce 
this  operation,  which  he  did  upon  basis  of  his  studies  upon  Tenon’s 
capsule  (which  hence  is  also,  called  Bonnet’s  capsule).  Before  this, 
operators  were  in  the  habhKroycutting  the  eyeball,  together  with  the 
neighboring  soft  parts,  with  a  knife  in  a  way  not  very  different 
from  that  in  which  arbnSher  is  accustomed  to  do  it.  This  much  more 
radical  operation,  wM  is  called  extirpatio  bulbi,  is  at  the  present  time 
performed  only  Impose  cases  in  which  malignant  neoplasms  have  grown 
out  from  then©!all  into  the  tissues  of  the  orbit  so  that  a  simple  enu¬ 
cleation  ofAe*  eyeball  is  no  longer  practicable.  By  exenteration  of 
the  orfo'^c^bnteratio  orbitae)  is  meant  a  scooping  out  of  the  contents 
of  tho^ntire  orbit,  so  that  nothing  but  the  bony  w’alls  of  the  latter 
areN^Jt.  This  operation,  too,  is  performed  only  for  malignant  new 
sfffcuvths. 
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Enucleation ,  as  done  by  Arlt,  is  performed  as  follows  :  The  patient 
is  anaesthetized,  and  the  lids  are  separated  by  Desmarre’s  retractors. 
For  the  operation  itself  a  fixation  forceps  and  a  pair  of  straight  scis¬ 
sors,  which  should  have  one  blade  blunt  and  the  other  sharp  pointed, 
are  employed.  If  the  operation  is  performed  on  the  left  eye,  the  con¬ 
junctiva  close  to  the  external  margin  of  the  cornea  is  first  picked  up 
and  incised.  From  this  wound  as  a  starting  point  the  conjunctiva  is 
divided  all  round  the  cornea,  and  then  it  is  loosened  from  its  connec¬ 
tions  still  farther  back.  Then  the  external  rectus  is  grasped  with  the 
forceps  and  divided  behind  the  latter,  so  that  a  stump  of  tendon  re¬ 
mains  attached  to  the  sclera.  This  serves  to  hold  the  eye  with,  during 
the  subsequent  course  of  the  operation,  which  consists  in  the  division 
of  the  rest  of  the  ocular  muscles  and  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  blunt- 
pointed  blade  of  the  scissors  is  passed  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  rectus,  and  the  latter  is  taken  up  upon  the  scissors  and  is  divided 
close  to  the  sclera  by  a  single  snip.  The  same  is  done  with  the  inferior 
rectus.  Then  the  scissors,  closed,  are  passed  from  the  outer  side  in 
behind  the  eyeball  to  feel  for  the  optic  nerve,  which  when  the  eyeball 
is  drawn  forward  is  put  upon  the  stretch  so  as  to  form  a  hard  cord. 
When  the  optic  nerve  is  felt,  the  scissors  are  opened  and  the  nerve  is 
cut  off  as  close  as  possible  to  the  eyeball.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  the 
eye  can  be  pulled  out  of  the  orbit  (luxated)  in  front  of  the  lids.  Then 
the  remaining  structures  attached  to  the  eyeball  (the  internal  rectus 
and  the  two  oblique  muscles)  are  divided  as  close  as  can  be  to  the  eye¬ 
ball.  With  this  act  the  enucleation  of  the  eyeball  is  complete.  A 
wound  cavity  is  now  presented,  which  is  bounded  b^frt^by  Tenon’s 
capsule,  in  front  by  the  detached  conjunctiva  of  the  rj^fcall.  Through 
the  margin  of  the  latter,  which  corresponds  to  U^fcnbus  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  a  thread  is  passed  alternately  in  andjffp,  so  that  a  suture  is 
formed  like  the  string  of  a  tobacco  bag,  ancl^wfcen  this  is  drawn  tight 
the  conjunctiva  is  completely  closed,  'jfliarNby  the  use  of  a  pressure 
bandage  we  take  care  that  the  conjit^ctmi  shall  be  pressed  against 
Tenon’s  capsule,  so  that  it  may  becodQ)united  with  it. 

In  the  right  eye  the  operation^ G^jperf  or  med  in  the  same  way,  except 
that  the  detachment  of  the  ad^petiva  is  begun  at  the  inside  of  the 
cornea,  and  the  internal  retsK^is  the  first  thing  to  be  divided.  This 
slight  difference  bet  wee  h  <0)e  operation  upon  the  right  eye  and  that 
upon  the  left  is  explaira^by  the  fact  that  we  try  always  to  cut  from 
right  to  left  with*  %  scissors,  as  this  is  the  more  handy  way  of 
doing. 

Healing  ttf&S^place  after  enucleation  without  suppuration  and  by 
primary  uri^  The  cavity  which  remains  after  the  removal  of  the 
eyeball  is^Xned  by  Tenon’s  capsule,  the  raw,  inner  surface  of  which  is 
presen^Q)t6  our  view.  Upon  it  can  be  recognized  the  divided  ends  of 
the  ratolar  muscles,  and  at  its  most  posterior  part  the  cross  section  of 
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the  optic  nerve  surrounded  by  some  orbital  fat.  This  raw  surface  is 
covered  by  the  bulbar  conjunctiva,  which  after  being  detached  from 
the  eyeball  hangs  down  so  as  to  form  the  anterior  wall  of  the  wound 
cavity,  and  is  then  carried  into  the  latter,  so  that  its  posterior,  raw 
surface  gets  to  lie  against  the  anterior,  raw  surface  of  Tenon’s  capsule. 
The  aperture  which  the  conjunctiva  has  in  its  center  corresponding  to 
the  cornea  has  been  already  closed  by  the  tobacco-bag  suture.  Hence, 
there  is  no  raw  spot  remaining  uncovered. 

Enucleation,  if  performed  in  an  aseptic  manner,  is  an  operation 
perfectly  devoid  of  danger.  The  haemorrhage  ordinarily  is  slight,  so 
as  to  require  no  other  measures  for  its  arrest  than  the  application  of  a 
pressure  bandage  upon  the  closed  lids.  In  case  the  bleeding  is  more 
profuse,  a  tampon  of  iodoform  gauze  must  be  introduced  into  the  orbit 
itself.  Under  normal  conditions  the  operation  wound  heals  within 
less  than  a  week.  Purulent  inflammation  (phlegmon)  of  the  orbital 
tissue  occurs  after  enucleation  only  when  the  wound  has  been  infected. 
When  enucleation  is  performed  upon  an  eye  in  which  panophthalmitis 
is  present,  purulent  meningitis  with  a  fatal  issue  sometimes  sets  in  after 
the  operation.  Panophthalmitis,  therefore,  is  a  contra-indication  against 
enucleation  (see  page  349). 

The  protliesis  ( artificial  eye)  should  not  be  inserted  sooner  than 
fourteen  days  at  earliest  after  the  operation.  It  consists  of  a  shell  of 
glass,  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  eyeball, 
and  which  is  retained  in  place  behind  the  lids.  After  an  enucleation 
which  has  healed  in  the  normal  way  there  is  founds  cavity  clothed 
with  conjunctiva,  which,  behind  the  upper  and  lqtfCjid,  is  converted 
into  a  deep  furrow  corresponding  to  the  fornix  c^unctivse.  It  is  into 
this  furrow  that  the  upper  and  lower  rims^fi^the  artificial  eye  are 
inserted.  The  deeper  the  furrow  is  the  b^f(gjwill  it  keep  the  artificial 
eye  in  place.  For  this  reason  we  take  caT&v^fL  operating  to  preserve  the 
bulbar  conjunctiva  as  much  as  possible.  En  cases  in  which  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  remove  part  of  the  con? 
may  be  drawn  into  the  cavity  by  < 
proportionately  shallower.  Iu<0js  way  it  may  become  impossible  for  an 
artificial  eye  to  be  worn.  U&jS artificial  eye  moves  conjointly  with  the 
other  eye,  although  its t^Jsfsions  are  smaller;  for  the  ocular  muscles, 
although  detached  £«o(jyfhe  eyeball,  still  retain  their  connection  with 
Tenon’s  capsule.  ^£l$y  move  the  latter  in  the  same  direction  that  the 
other  eye  is  ms>vykr  in,  and  with.  Tenon’s  capsule  they  move  both  the 
conjunctiva  lines  it  and  the  artificial  eye  which  rests  upon  the 

conjuncth^^ 

indications  for  enucleation  are : 

1.  \\lctli gnant  tumors  upon  or  in  the  eyeball,  provided  they  can  not 
b<^yi$>ved  by  a  less  radical  operation  with  retention  of  the  eyeball, 
^^uimors  which  develop  in  the  posterior  section  of  the  eyeball  (glio- 


:on?fcnctiva,  the  portion  which  remains 
oSktrization,  so  that  the  fornix  is  made 
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mata  of  the  optic  nerve  and  sarcomata  of  the  chorioid)  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  new  growth  is  in  process  of  transmission  backward  along 
the  optic  nerve.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  optic  nerve  is  not  divided 
close  to  the  eye,  but  as  far  back  as  possible.  After  the  enucleation  has 
been  performed,  the  cross  section  of  the  piece  of  nerve  attached  to  the 
eyeball  is  examined.  If  it  should  prove  to  be  attacked  by  the  new 
growth,  the  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  which  has  been  left  in  the  orbit 
must  also  be  sought  for  and  exsected. 

2.  Injuries.  Enucleation  is  performed  at  once  (primary  enuclea¬ 
tion),  when  such  a  considerable  injury  is  present  that  the  eye  is  lost 
beyond  peradventure.  This  is  the  case  in  extensive  laceration  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  eyeball,  with  evacuation  of  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  globe.  By  enucleation  in  such  a  case  we  spare  the  patient 
the  panophthalmitis  that  otherwise  awaits  him,  or  the  tedious  and 
painful  process  of  shrinking  of  the  eye. 

If  the  injury  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  preservation  of  the  eye, 
at  least  as  far  as  its  form  is  concerned,  is  not  altogether  out  of  the 
question,  we  try  first  to  save  the  eye  by  initiating  that  form  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  is  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  injury.  If,  nevertheless, 
inflammation  develops,  and  the  vision  of  the  eye  is  absolutely  abolished, 
the  indication  then  is  to  perform  enucleation  (secondary  enucleation) 
in  order  to  prevent  sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  other  eye.  Enu¬ 
cleation  should  also  be  performed  upon  those  eyes  which  have  been 
blinded  by  inflammation  in  consequence  of  an  unsuccessful  cataract 
operation. 

3.  Irido-cyclitis ,  atrophy  of  the  eyeball ,  and  phthisi^hdbi  furnish 

an  indication  for  enucleation  whenever  sympathetic  ej^nJhalmia  threat¬ 
ens  to  occur,  or  has  already  broken  out.  And  even{mj!ondition  of  pain¬ 
fulness  in  the  eye  which  can  not  be  relieved  in  other  way  demands 
the  performance  of  enucleation.  This  is  u-Svi  the  supposition  that 
all  hope  for  retaining  or  restoring  a  se^viMible  degree  of  vision  has 
disappeared.  t 

4.  Glaucoma  absolutum ,  when  it  03  sociated  with  continual  pain, 
and  when  other  less  radical  open^0j>ns  have  either  been  already  per¬ 
formed  without  success  or  are  i^macticable. 

5.  Ectasia  of  the  eyebalb^w, lien  the  eyeball  is  very  much  increased 

in  size  either  by  large.,  tylomata  of  the  cornea  or  sclera  or  by 
hydrophthalmus,  it  toA^its  the  patient  by  giving  rise  to  continual 
attacks  of  irritation,  A  preventing  the  closure  of  the  lids,  and  by  pro¬ 
ducing  disfiguren^yt.  Enucleation  is  then  indicated  provided  the 
eyeball  can  diminished  in  size  in  any  other  way  (e.  g.,  by  a 

staph}- lorn  a>^^?htion ) . 

6.  Hemorrhage  which  comes  from  an  eye  that  has  been  operated 
upon 

othe^^ay. 

& 


at  has  been  ruptured,  and  which  can  be  arrested  in  no 
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7.  Cosmetic  considerations  sometimes  furnish  the  indication  for  the 
removal  of  a  blinded  and  very  disfiguring  eye,  so  as  to  allow  an  artificial 
eye  to  be  worn  in  its  stead. 

Many  operators  use  the  squint  hook  for  performing  enucleation.  The  tendons 
that  are  to  be  detached  are  grasped  with  this,  drawn  out,  and  divided  upon  the 
hook.  This  method  is  easier,  but  also  more  elaborate  and  more  tedious,  than  the 
method  which  Arlt  devised  of  picking  up  and  dividing  the  tendons  with  the  scissors 
directly. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  we  have  to  enucleate  an  eyeball  which  itself  is  not 
diseased — e.g.,  in  the  removal  of  large  tumors  from  the  orbit  when  the  eyeball  is 
so  much  in  the  way  as  to  prevent  the  radical  extirpation  of  the  new  growth.  In 
many  of  these  cases  we  may,  in  order  to  preserve  the  eyeball,  employ  the  device  of 
a  temporary  resection  of  the  external  wall  of  the  orbit  (Wagner).  Sometimes  the 
eye  is  deprived  of  all  its  supporting  structures  by  extensive  operations  in  its  vicinity, 
and  would  thus  be  left  quite  denuded.  In  this  case,  too,  it  is  better  to  remove  it 
at  the  same  time  that  we  do  the  operation,  rather  than  to  allow  it  to  be  destroyed 
by  panophthalmitis. 

The  artificial  eye  should  be  taken  from  the  orbit  every  night  and  be  well 
cleaned.  In  time  it  loses  its  luster,  and  must  then  be  replaced  by  a  new  one.  It 
not  infrequently  happens  that  the  conjunctiva  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  catarrhal 
inflammation  by  the  mechanical  irritation  which  the  artificial  eye  sets  up.  Then 
the  wearing  of  the  latter  must  be  restricted  to  a  few  hours  each  day,  or  given  up 
altogether  for  a  while,  and  the  conjunctival  catarrh  must  receive  appropriate  treat¬ 
ment.  But  the  opposite  of  this  state  of  things  also  occurs — namely,  that,  through 
wearing  an  artificial  eye,  troubles  that  were  formerly  present  are  made  to  disappear. 
This  is  the  case  when,  after  an  enucleation,  the  lids  sink  back  and  an  entropion 
develops,  in  conseqence  of  which  the  cilia,  which  are  directed  inward,  irritate  the 
conjunctiva.  By  the  insertion  of  an  artificial  eye  the  lids  receive  support;  the 
entropion  disappears,  and  with  it  vanishes  the  condition  ofr^i&tation  in  the  con¬ 
junctiva. 

The  artificial  eye  may  be  worn  not  only  in  an  enMj^^rbit  but  also  over  the 
eyeball.  The  only  prerequisite  is  that  the  eyeball  shirf^  diminished  in  size,  either 
as  a  whole  through  atrophy  or  phthisis,  or  at  lei^rfii^ts  anterior  division  through 
applanatio  cornea?,  or  as  a  consequence  of  abl^-i&Vof  a  staphyloma  of  the  cornea. 
An  artificial  eye  when  resting  upon  the  nai^frtNN^eball  has  a  particularly  deceptive 
and  natural  appearance,  and  also  movqe  c^Jni  perfectly  with  the  eye  which  lies 
beneath  it;  while  an  artificial  eye  whioi^Vjsts  in  an  empty  orbit  always  appears  a 
little  too  small  and  too  deeply  seat(M<and,  moreover,  does  not  move  as  well. 
Hence,  for  cosmetic  reasons,  enuck^^pn  should  be  performed  only  when  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  required,  and  in  otherd^j  methods  of  operating — such  as  staphyloma 
operations— should  be  prefojrK^vtfich  preserve  the  eyeball,  although  in  a  dimin¬ 
ished  form.  Unfortu nateUv^e  stump  of  an  eye  does  not  always  bear  an  artificial 
eye  over  it.  It  may  b^CTurte/irritated  bv  the  latter  so  as  to  get  inflamed  and  pain¬ 
ful;  and,  indeed,  case^o^  sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  other  eye  have  been 
actually  known  to  f&ylt  from  the  irritation  of  the  stump  produced  by  the  artificial 
eye.  In  such  cas^either  the  artificial  eye  must  be  laid  aside  or  the  too  painful 
stump  must  l^f^rncleated. 

Inasm^^yks  the  artificial  eye  acquires  such  a  cosmetic  advantage  from  being 
placed  nf*^M lie  shrunken  eyeball,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  replace  enuclea¬ 
tion  l^an  operation  which  does  leave  a  stump  in  the  orbit.  This  operation  is 
e.rS ^wajio  bulbi.  According  to  Alfred  Graefe’s  method,  it  is  performed  in  the 
owing  way :  In  the  first  place,  the  cornea  together  with  an  adjacent  zone  of  the 
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sclera  is  removed  by  first  incising  the  sclera  near  the  limbus  with  a  knife,  and  then 
detaching  it  by  a  circular  cut  with  the  scissors.  Then  the  contents  of  the  eyeball 
which  has  thus  been  opened  are  scooped  cleanly  out  with  a  sharp  spoon,  so  that  the 
inner  surface  of  the  sclera  lies  exposed.  Lastly,  the  opening  is  closed  again  by 
means  of  sutures  passing  through  the  conjunctiva  and  the  cut  edges  of  the  sclera. 
In  this  way  a  stump  is  obtained  which,  however,  shrivels  up  so  much  in  the  course 
of  time,  that  it  scarcely  has  any  value  as  a  support  for  the  artificial  eye.  Hence, 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  a  stump  that  shall  remain  large  permanently,  by 
introducing  into  the  empty  scleral  cavity  a  sphere  of  glass  (Mules)  or  of  gilded 
silver,  and  sewing  the  sclera  up  over  it.  The  results  have  been  excellent,  but  pretty 
often  the  complaint  has  been  made  that  the  foreign  body  thus  introduced  was 
afterward  expelled. 

In  the  endeavor  to  be  as  conservative  as  possible,  observers  have  also  tried  to 
replace  enucleation  by  the  division  of  the  nerves  going  to  the  eye.  This  operation 
is  optico-ciliary  neurotomy  (Boucheron,  Scholer).  First  the  conjunctiva  over  the 
internal  rectus  and  then  the  muscle  itself  are  divided.  From  the  wound  thus  made 
the  scissors  are  passed  backward  to  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  divided  as  far  back  as 
possible.  It  is  then  possible  to  rotate  the  eyeball  so  far  outward  that  its  posterior 
segment  together  with  the  stump  of  the  optic  nerve  shall  appear  in  the  wound. 
The  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  still  attached  to  the  sclera  is  then  removed  close  to 
the  latter,  so  that,  supposing  the  nerve  was  divided  well  back  the  first  time,  a  long 
piece  of  it  is  resected.  Next,  the  posterior  section  of  the  eyeball  as  far  forward  as 
the  equator  is  freed  from  all  tissues  attached  to  it,  in  doing  which  most  of  the 
ciliary  nerves  are  divided.  Then  the  eyeball  is  returned  to  its  place  in  Tenon’s 
capsule,  and  fixed  there  by  uniting  the  divided  ends  of  the  internal  rectus  and  the 
divided  conjunctiva  with  sutures.  After  the  operation  is  completed  a  pressure 
bandage  is  applied. 

Obviously  neither  exenteration  of  the  eyeball  nor  neurotomy  can  replace  enu¬ 
cleation  when  there  are  malignant  neoplasms  present  in  the  eye.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  might  be  substituted  for  this  operation  when  we  are  deahng  with  eyes 
which  are  to  be  removed  because  of  being  painful,  or  on  accourd^mthreatening 
sympathetic  inflammation.  Neither  method  of  operation,  how^^ has  proved  to 
be  perfectly  reliable.  The  pain  not  infrequently  returns.  andpXupathetic  ophthal¬ 
mia,  too,  has  been  observed  after  both  methods  of  operatmn^Added  to  this  is  the 
fact  that  these  operations  are  more  difficult  to  perfoxythan  enucleation,  and 
require  a  considerably  longer  time  for  healing.  Thgv^jjrth  ere  fore  probably  never 
displace  enucleation,  although  they  may  sometim^bj  radicated  in  special  cases. 

Exenteration  of  the  orbit  is  performed  as^oluTws :  After  the  patient  is  anaes¬ 
thetized,  the  external  commissure  of  the  lidstflV^plit  to  a  point  over  the  external 
margin  of  the  orbit.  By  this  procedure  tWlios  are  made  freely  movable,  and  can 
be  turned  back,  the  one  up  the  other  dortmCso  as  to  admit  as  free  access  as  possible 
to  the  orbit.  Then  the  soft  parts  the  everted  lids  are  divided  with  the 

scalpel  down  to  the  bony  margin  orbit.  From  this  as  a  starting  point  the 

periosteum  is  detached  from  JhQphe  all  round  down  to  the  apex  of  the  orbit. 
The  entire  contents  of  the  orfctflow  form  a  wedge  which  lies  free  in  the  latter,  and 
is  attached  only  at  the  opti«  foramen  by  means  of  the  optic  nerve  and  the  ophthal¬ 
mic  artery.  This  pedicl^Soest  divided  by  some  blunt  instrument,  so  as  to  avoid 
haemorrhage  from  thaA^ery.  Should  the  latter  bleed  in  spite  of  this,  it  must  be 
cauterized  with  HajA^elin’s  thermo-cautery  or  with  the  galvano-cautery,  since  liga¬ 
tion  of  this  arft^j^is  impossible  for  technical  reasons.  Next,  all  shreds  of  tissue 
still  attached  to  the  bone  are  removed,  so  that  the  latter  is  completely  denuded. 
Then  ttuwrJ)^  after  suitable  irrigation  with  a  disinfecting  fluid,  is  packed  with 
tamport&oiSodoform  gauze,  and  a  light  pressure  bandage  is  applied  over  it. 

50 
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III.  Operations  for  Trichiasis. 


167.  The  number  of  operative  methods  proposed  for  the  relief  of 
trichiasis  (and  distichiasis)  is  extremely  large.  Many  of  the  procedures 
advocated  are,  however,  distinguished  only  by  trifling  details  from  each 
other,  so  that  it  is  sufficient  to  describe  at  length  only  some  few  of 
the  methods  which  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  main  types  of 
operation. 

Of  any  good  trichiasis  operation  it  must  be  demanded  that  it  re¬ 
lieve  the  faulty  position  of  the  cilia  and  prevent  a  return  to  this  posi¬ 
tion  (a  relapse).  Circumstances  being  the  same,  preference  will  be 
given  to  that  method  which  attains  this  result  with  the  least  amount  of 
disfigurement.  The  obvious  procedure  for  surgeons  first  to  hit  upon 
consisted  in  simply  removing  that  part  of  the  lid  which  bears  the 
cilia  (ablation  of  the  zone  of  hair  follicles).  But  since  the  results  of 
this  method  of  operating  leave  much  to  be  desired,  it  was  so  modified 
that  the  zone  of  hair  follicles  was  not  removed,  but  simply  displaced  in 
such  a  way  that  the  cilia  took  on  the  direction  desired  (transplantation 
of  the  zone  of  hair  follicles).  By  these  methods  the  trouble  is  removed, 
but  without  its  cause — namely,  the  distortion  of  the  tarsus — being  done 
away  with.  Hence,  still  others  conceived  the  idea  of  curing  trichiasis 
by  giving  the  distorted  tarsus  its  normal  shape  again  (straightening  of 
the  tarsus).  Upon  some  one  of  these  principles  depend  most  of  the 
known  operations  for  trichiasis. 

1.  Ablation  of  the  Zone  of  Hair  Follicles  by  Fifths  Method.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  operation  some  firm  support  upon  whjp^tne  cutting  can  be 
done  must  be  placed  beneath  the  lid.  ForA^s  purpose  a  lamina  of 
horn  is  employed,  which  is  pushed  beneafcjKthe  lid,  the  lamina  being 
either  in  the  simple  form  of  J ager’s  hoi&yplate  or  in  the  complicated 
form  of  Knapp’s  blepharostat  [lid/CVN^p],  in  which  the  lid  is  kept 
pressed  against  a  horn  plate  by  ngetths'of  a  metal  ring.*  The  lid  must 
be  similarly  fixed  in  the  othe£\Sethods  of  operating  for  trichiasis. 
After  inserting  the  horn  platan  incision  is  made  with,  the  lance  knife 
(or  with  a  scalpel)  in  the  j0Srmarginal  space,  and  in  fact  in  that  gray 
line  which  separates  t^  ces  of  the  Meibomian  glands  from  the  roots 
of  the  cilia  (i,  Fig.  10"NV  When  we  make  the  incision  here  we  get  into 
the  loose  connect^etTssue  which  lies  between  the  tarsus  and  the  muscu¬ 
lar  fibers  of  tho^orDicularis,  and  which  is  readily  divided.  We  thus  split 
the  lid  into>fc^rlamin93,  the  anterior  of  which  contains  the  skin  with 
the  cilia,  <|fto^rthe  posterior  the  tarsus  with  the  conjunctiva.  This  pro¬ 


cess  < 


k^vage  must  run  along  the  whole  length  of  the  edge  of  the  lid 


^^^This  has  the  advantage  of  preventing  bleeding  during  the  operation.  The 
cr%mp  is  also  used  in  any  operation  upon  the  lids,  such  as  the  removal  of  small 
Qiumors,  in  which  deep  incisions  and  much  pressure  are  employed. — D.] 
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and  be  carried  inward  to  a  point  over  the  roots  of  the  cilia — i.  e.,  to  a 
distance  of  about  three  millimetres  from  the  free  edge  of  the  lid.  When 
the  zone  of  hair  follicles  is  thus  detached  from  the 
tissues  beneath  it,  we  now  need  only  separate  it 
from  its  connection  with  the  skin  of  the  lid.  This 
is  done  by  an  incision  carried  through  the  skin 
parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  lid  and  situated  at  the 
limits  of  the  zone  of  hair  follicles.  This  latter  is 
then  connected  with  the  skin  of  the  lid  only  at  its 
two  extremities.  This  connection  being  now  di¬ 
vided  with  the  scissors,  the  zone  of  hair  follicles 
(the  portion  #,  bounded  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig. 

248)  is  detached.  A  raw  surface  now  remains  along 
the  border  of  the  lids,  the  floor  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  denuded  tarsus.  This  wound  heals  by 
granulation  within  a  few  days. 

Ablation  of  the  region  of  hair  follicles  has  the  advantage  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  and,  moreover,  when  nothing  has  been  left,  makes  all  relapses 
impossible ;  but  it  produces  a  permanent  disfigurement  due  to  the 
removal  of  the  cilia,  and  deprives  the  eye  of  the  protection  which  the 
cilia  afford.  This  is  of  particular  importance  in  the  upper  lid,  where 
the  cilia  are  more  numerous  and  are  larger.  Moreover,  the  hard  cica¬ 
trix  which  is  formed  at  the  site  of  the  ablated  zone  of  hair  follicles  is 
often  a  cause  of  renewed  irritation  of  the  eye.  Hence,  ablation  of  the 
zone  of  hair  follicles  is  at  present  but  rarely  performed.  It  re  employed 
upon  the  lower  lid,  where  the  cilia  in  any  case  are  sn^n(Fapd  scanty, 
and  particularly  in  cases  of  partial  trichiasis  in  whic^ytblation  need 
be  done  only  over  a  short  extent  of  surface. 

2.  Displacement  ( Transplantation)  of  the  '  Hair  Follicles  by 

Jaesche-ArlVs  Method.  In  the  upper  lid  th^T&j^ration  is  performed 
by  beginning  with  an  incision  in  the  internfcu^mal  space,  which  divides 
the  lid  into  laminae  as  far  as  the  upfer  limit  of  the  bed  of  hair 
follicles  (m,Fig.  249  A).  In  this  way  thQ^d  of  hair  follicles  is  detached 
from  the  underlying  tissue  and  isQjade  movable.  In  order  now  to 
draw  this  zone  up  and  attach  it  ^a£^)jhigher  point,  the  skin  of  the  lid  is 
shortened  in  the  vertical  dire<5^§£r  by  the  excision  of  a  fold.  The  fold 
to  be  exsected  is  bounded*  IJ^two  incisions.  One  runs  three  or  four 
millimetres  above  the  frefcJJorder  of  the  lid  and  parallel  with  it ;  the 
other  is  carried  abovejfe  first  along  a  curved  line,  so  that  at  its  center 
it  is  farthest  (six  tonight  millimetres)  from  the  first  incision,  but  at  its 
extremities  cohasMeh  with  it  (Fig.  249  C).  In  this  way  an  elliptical 
piece  of  skin  l^^rcumscribed,  which  then  is  dissected  from  the  under¬ 
lying  tissua^with  the  scissors,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  the  sub¬ 
jacent  mM^ular  fibers.  The  two  lips  of  the  wound  being  then  united 
by  a  imbiber  of  sutures,  which  are  applied  in  a  vertical  direction  ($, 


Fig.  248. — Ablation  op 
the  Bed  of  Hair  Fol¬ 
licles  by  Flare  r’s 
Method.  Magnified 
2x1. 
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Fig.  249  B),  the  lower  lip  of  the  wound,  together  with  the  zone  of  hair 
follicles,  is  drawn  well  up,  and  the  cilia  are  in  this  way  directed  straight. 
At  the  same  time  the  incision  in  the  intermarginal  space  gapes  open 
and  displays  at  its  bottom  the  raw  anterior  surface  of  the  tarsus.  In 
order  that  the  bed  of  hair  follicles  may  not  be  drawn  down  again  by 
the  cicatrization  of  this  wound, 
the  piece  that  has  been  excised  0 

from  the  skin  of  the  lid  is  in¬ 
serted  into  the  wound  so  as  to 
be  implanted  there.  This  piece 
must  be  trimmed  down  so  as 
to  fit  well  into  the  wound  (A, 

Fig.  249  B).  If  care  is  taken 


CS  BY 

:J!®?  iiw< 


isohe-Arlt’s  Method. 


^__Jed  2x1. 
e  piece  of  skin,  h.  Magni- 


Fig.  249.— Transplantation  of  the  Bed  of  Hair  Follicles 

A,  cutaneous  incision  and  incision  in  the  intermarginal  line,  m.  Mag 

B, ’  operation  after  tying  the  cutaneous  sutures,  s.  and  implantjfflj?  th< 

C,  front  view  after  the  excision  of  the  skin  has  been  majfr^Kid  with  the  horn  plate  inserted. 
Natural  size. 

by  proper  bandaging  of  the  eye  toyfe^Othe  transplanted  strip  of  skin 
pressed  against  the  raw  surface  looming  the  bed  of  the  wound,  it 
almost  always  becomes  well  attacked  to  the  latter  in  healing. 

In  performing  this  operatum  the  mistake  is  frequently  made  of 
excising  too  broad  a  piec^feK&in  from  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  lid, 
which  thus  becomes  so  (gpSh  shortened  that  ectropion  or  lagophthal- 
mus  develops.  We  therefore,  before  the  operation,  determine  the 

size  of  the  piece/Eo  W  exsected,  by  pinching  up  a  fold  of  skin  with  the 
finger  and  seeirh^iow  large  this  must  be  in  order  to  effect  its  object 
without  shprffiQng  too  greatly  the  skin  of  the  lids. 

In  ttaAo^er  lid  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  same  way,  excep  t 
hgHn  order  not  to  get  ectropion,  the  piece  of  skin  to  be  exsected 
made  still  narrower. 

Drawing  up  the  Bed  of  Hair  Follicles  hy  Hotz^s  Method.  W  hen 
v^wis  operation  is  made  upon  the  upper  lid,  an  incision  is  first  carried 
>0  through  the  skin  of  the  latter,  passing  along  the  upper  border  of  thej 


that 

must 
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Fig.  250.— Hotz’s 
Operation. 


tarsus  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  Then  the  lips  of  the  wound 
are  separated,  and  the  bundles  of  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  (Fig.  250,  o) 
which  are  visible  at  its  bottom  are  exsected.  The 
wound  is  next  closed  and  at  the  same  time  its  lower  lip 
is  stitched  to  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus.  For  this 
purpose  the  needle  is  passed  first  through  the  upper 
lip  of  the  cutaneous  wound,  then  through  the  upper 
border  of  the  tarsus,  and  lastly  from  within  outward 
through  the  lower  lip  of  the  cutaneous  wound  (s,  Fig. 
250).  As  many  of  these  sutures  are  applied  as  neces¬ 
sary.  The  idea  underlying  this  operation  is  to  raise  the 
bed  of  hair  follicles,  not  by  shortening  the  skin  of  the 
lids,  as  in  Jaesche-Arlt’s  method,  but  by  attaching  the 
skin  to  a  fixed  point — namely,  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus.  The 
exsection  of  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  is  done  with  the  intention  of 
diminishing  the  power  of  this  muscle  which  tends  to  force  the  lid 
backward.  This  operation  dispenses  with  the  step  of  detaching  the 
bed  of  hair  follicles  by  an  incision  in  the  intermarginal  space ;  but  it 
may,  if  necessary,  be  combined  with  such  an  incision. 

In  the  lower  lid  the  method  of  operating  is  the  same,  but  the  cutane¬ 
ous  incision,  in  accordance  with  the  smaller  height  of  the  tarsus,  runs 
closer  to  the  free  border  of  the  lid. 

4.  Straightening  of  the  Tarsus  hy  Snellen's  Method .  This  object 
is  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  excision  of  a  prismatic 
piece  from  the  tarsus.  The  skin  is  incised  about  two 
millimetres  above  the  border  of  the  lid,  and  in  a  direc-^s\ 
tion  parallel  to  the  latter  along  the  entire  length  of 
lid  (t,  Fig.  251  A).  Then  the  lowermost  bundles^ 
fibers  of  the  orbicularis  which  lie  exposed  in  the-^OTfid 
are  excised,  so  that  the  tarsus  is  presented 
to  view.  A  prismatic  piece  is  now  ex/"SSv  ^ 
sected  from  this  latter  along  its  entire 
length,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  bas^yf 
the  wedge  corresponds  to  the  anterjgjj,  the 
apex  of  the  wedge  to  the  posteri^^urface 
of  the  tarsus  (e,  Fig.  251  AX^Tfte  next 
thing  to  do  is  to  bringiJi^jVo  cut  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  tarsus  intoVggJitact.  This  is 
accomplished  by  suUnfe  applied  under  the 
form  of  loops  by  irfyhis  of  threads  armed 
with  needles  a^jwh  ends.  One  needle  is 
first  passed  ^fc^mgh  the  upper  border  of 
the  tarsu^Va,  Fig.  251  B),  and  is  then 
carried in  front  of  the  wound  in  the  cartilage  and  between  the 
tarsu^jtnd  the  skin  as  far  as  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  above  which  it 


Fig.  251.— Snellen’s  Operation. 
Magnified  2x1. 

A,  after  completing  the  cutaneous 
incision,  i,  and  the  exsection  of 
the  tarsus,  e. 

B,  after  applying  the  suture. 
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is  brought  out  again.  A  similar  manoeuvre  is  performed  with  the  other 
needle.  The  loop  then  lies  upon  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tarsus, 
while  the  two  ends  of  the  thread  come  to  view  above  the  border  of  the 
lid.  These  ends  are  then  tied  upon  a  bead  (jo),  and  are  afterward 
carried  up  to  the  forehead,  where  they  are  attached  with  plaster  above 
the  eyebrow.  In  this  way  the  lid  is  kept  drawn  up,  and  coaptation 
of  the  cutaneous  wound  is  rendered  superfluous,  as  this  then  closes 
of  itself.* 

Ablation  of  the  bed  of  hair  follicles  is  among  the  oldest  of  the  methods  for 
operating  upon  trichiasis.  At  the  present  time  it  has  been  almost  entirely  replaced 
by  the  methods  for  transplantation  of  the  zone  of  hair  follicles. 

The  most  important  step  in  the  way  of  improving  the  operations  of  trichiasis 
was  made  by  Arlt,  who  devised  the  plan  of  detaching  the  bed  of  hair  follicles 
from  the  tarsus.  In  this  way  one  was  enabled  to  do  an  extensive  transplantation 
without  having  to  fear  a  necrosis  of  the  bed  of  hair  follicles,  as  in  the  original 
method  of  Jaesche,  who  released  the  bed  of  hair  follicles,  along  with  the  subjacent 
tarsus,  from  end  to  end,  and  separated  both  completely  from  the  underlying  tis¬ 
sues.  Even  Arlt's  method,  however,  is  not  free  from  disadvantages.  One  of  these 
consists  in  the  difficulty  of  gauging  accurately  the  size  of  the  piece  to  be  exsected  ; 
another,  in  the  possibility  of  a  relapse.  As  regards  the  first  point,  no  fixed 
breadth  can  be  assigned  for  the  strip  of  skin  to  be  removed,  because  this  breadth 
varies  according  to  the  character  (i.  e.,  the  elasticity  or  laxity)  of  the  skin  of  the 
lids.  If  too  little  is  exsected,  the  zone  of  hair  follicles  is  not  drawn  up  sufficiently 
and  the  trichiasis  returns ;  if  too  much  skin  has  been  removed,  we  get  ectropion  or 
lagophthalmus,  which  could  only  be  got  rid  of  by  subsequent 
operations.  For  this  reason  methods  have  been  devised  which 
are  intended  to  effect  the  elevation  of  thazone  of  hair  follicles 
without  excising  any  skin.  Hotz’s  ^q#8rafcion  belongs  in  this 
category.  A  somewhat  different  is  that  of  Oettingen. 

He  carries  the  incision  in  the  iiv^jeAirginal  space  to  a  point 
above  the  upper  border  of  the  fcfrSws,  so  that  all  the  skin  which 
covers  the  tarsus  can  be  tji^^ced  upward.  This  portion  of 
skin  is  then,  by  means  o^^fres,  attached  near  its  free  border, 
which  carries  the  cili/TV^e  upper  border  of  the  tarsus  (Fig. 
252).  Below  the  fre^fe/rder  of  the  lid,  which  has  been  thus 
elevated,  there  jem^ins  quite  a  large  wound,  formed  by  the 
anterior  surface  d£^he  tarsus.  Upon  the  same  principle  depend 
the  methods  of  Kostomyris,  DeA^Jker,  Warlomont. 

Snellen’s  operation  for  stn^gNng  the  tarsus  has  been  modified  hy  Panas  in  the 
following  manner  :  He  £ne  skin  of  the  lid  two  or  three  millimetres  above 

the  free  border  of  the  lnMbh  parallel  to  the  latter  ( i ,  Fig.  253  A),  the  incision  run¬ 
ning  the  whole  lengjrfTcWme  lid.  Then,  beginning  at  this  incision,  he  dissects  up 
the  skin  as  far  downN«4he  free  border  of  the  lid  and  as  far  up  as  the  upper  border 
of  the  tarsus.  4^Cjt,  after  introducing  the  horn  plate  beneath  the  lids,  he  makes 
an  incision  wtfjfcp  runs  in  the  same  way  as  the  incision  in  the  skin,  and  divides  the 
tarsus  thrs^Ji  its  entire  thickness,  including  the  conjunctiva  tarsi.  By  this 
incisi  lower  half  of  the  tarsus,  together  with  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  is 

^&The  account  here  given  of  the  method  of  operating,  which  differs  from  the 
ofi^wy  descriptions  of  it,  I  owe  to  a  communication  conveyed  by  letter  from 
NProf.  Snellen  himself. 


Fig.  252.  —  Oettin- 
gen’s  Operation. 
Magnified  2x1. 
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Fig.  253.— Panas’s  Operation. 

A,  after  completing  the  incisions 
in  the  skin  and  tarsus. 

B,  after  applying  the  suture. 


made  freely  movable,  and  can  readily  be  rotated  forward  by  means  of  sutures  far 
enough  for  the  cilia  to  be  properly  directed.  The  sutures  are  formed  into  loops 
and  passed  above  through  the  edge  of  the  tarsus  and  the  tarso-orbital  fascia,  and 
the  free  ends  of  the  loop  are  brought  out  behind 
the  skin  of  the  lid  along  the  intermarginal  line, 
and  here  are  tied  over  a  glass  bead  (Fig.  253  B). 

The  relapses  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
after  Arlt’s  operation,  as  well  as  after  many  other 
methods,  have  the  following  causes :  1.  If  the  tracho¬ 
matous  process  has  not  completely  run  its  course, 
the  shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva  and  of  the  tarsus 
continues  to  progress  after  the  operation,  and  once 
more  throws  the  cilia  into  a  faulty  position.  2. 

The  shortening  of  the  skin  produced  by  the  excis¬ 
ion  of  a  strip  of  it  often  fails  to  be  permanent, 
because  the  skin,  especially  in  old  persons,  gradu¬ 
ally  stretches  out  again.  3.  The  wound  in  the  in¬ 
termarginal  space,  which  remains  uncovered,  heals 
by  granulation  and  the  formation  of  cicatrices.  By 

the  gradual  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  the  free  border  of  the  lid  may  be 
drawn  down  again  and  the  position  of  the  cilia  be  made  worse.  The  first  point 
has  its  basis  in  the  nature  of  trachoma,  and  can  not  be  charged  to  the  account  of 
the  method  of  operating;  but  the  second  and  third  points  constitute  defects  in  the 
operation,  which  it  has  been  sought  to  remedy.  In  order  to  make  the  contraction 
of  the  skin  permanent,  the  latter  has  been  attached  to  a  fixed  point — namely,  the 
convex  border  of  the  tarsus  (Hotz).  The  main  cause  of  relapses — i.  e.,  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  bed  of  the  hair  follicles  due  to  the  cicatrization  of  the  wound — it  has 
been  attempted  to  get  rid  of  by  covering  the  wound  with  skin.  In  Arlt’s  method 
this  object  may  be  attained,  as  has  been  described  above,  by  transplanting  the 
excised  portion  of  skin  upon  the  wound  (Waldhauer).  But  as  this  piece  of  skin  is 

covered  with  fine  lanugo  hairs,  which  may  cause 
renewed  irritation  of  the  eye,  Va,]p*&tillingen  pre¬ 
fers  to  cover  the  wound  with  iyj^oui  membrane 
which  he  takes  from  the  linA^I  the  patient,  or 
from  the  conjunctiva  of  afitaJjbit.  Since  flaps  of 
skin  or  mucous  memtoC/,  when  destitute  of  a 
pedicle,  are  exposed^ft^the  danger  of  mortifica¬ 
tion,  and  in  any  fca&r&irink  very  greatly,  others 
have  chosen  peculate  skin  flaps  for  covering  the 
wound.  In  jQmhcer  Watson’s  method  this  flap  is 
formed  ii^Jke  following  way :  An  incision  is  made 
in  the  imFrmarginal  space,  and  a  second  one  is 
mad^arafllel  to  the  border  of  the  lids  and  above 
thvv^w  0f  cilia,  as  is  done  for  their  ablation  (Fig. 
in  the  outer  half  of  the  upper  lid).  Then,  in- 
VdAead  of  detaching  the  strip  of  skin,  thus  marked 


Fig.  254.— Spencer  Watson’s  Op¬ 
eration  for  Trichiasis. 

This  is  represented  as  being  per¬ 
formed  in  such  a  way  that  the 
flaps  do  not  extend  over  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  the  lid.  but  only 
over  one  half  of  it.  The  outer 
half  of  the  upper  lid  shows  the 
flaps  in  their  natural  position; 
the  inner  half  shows  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  flaps  after  they  have 
been  interchanged. 


out,  at  both  ends,  as  in  th^Cjeration  of  ablation,  it  is  separated  at  one  extremity 
only.  The  bed  of  hair  MlWles  is  thus  transformed  into  a  long,  slender  flap  which 
is  free  at  one  extretmOvbut  at  the  other  is  connected  with  the  skin  of  the  lids 
( a ,  Fig.  254).  Th^S^econd  flap  of  skin  similar  in  shape  is  fashioned  by  making 
a  second  incision  alfcmt  three  millimetres  above  the  first  and  parallel  to  it,  and  thus 
marking  outa^PaiTow  strip  of  skin,  which  is  likewise  left  in  connection  with  the 
skin  of  the  ffwby  one  extremity  only  (Fig.  253,  b).  The  base  of  this  flap  must  lie 
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at  the  outer  end  of  the  lid,  provided  the  base  of  the  lower  flap,  which  bears  the 
cilia,  is  situated  at  the  inner  end,  and  vice  versa.  Then  the  two  flaps  are  inter¬ 
changed,  so  that  the  one  which  carries  the  cilia  gets  to  lie  above,  and  the  one  that 
was  above  gets  to  lie  below,  along  the  free  border  of  the  lid  (Fig.  253,  ax  and  &i). 
The  flaps  are  kept  in  their  place  by  sutures.  Spencer  Watson’s  operation  has  the 
disadvantage  that,  if  performed  along  the  whole  length  of  the  lid,  the  flaps  have 
a  very  great  length  in  proportion  to  their  slender  base,  and  are  hence  apt  to  die. 
Accordingly,  I  ordinarily  employ  this  operation  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
trichiasis  is  present  simply  at  one  or  the  other  extremity  of  the  row  of  cilia,  and  in 
which,  therefore,  a  short  flap  is  sufficient  (Fig.  254).  Other  methods  which  likewise 
employ  flaps  with  a  pedicle  are  those  of  Gayet,  Jacobson,  and  Dianoux. 

Each  of  the  methods  named  has  certain  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
experienced  operator  will  not  employ  any  one  of  them  exclusively,  but  will  select 
the  method  to  suit  the  case  in  hand,  and  when  necessary  will  even  combine  two 
different  methods.  Thus  Hotz’s  method  may  be  combined  with  the  excision  of  a 
strip  of  skin,  with  the  detachment  of  the  bed  of  hair  follicles  by  an  intermarginal 
incision,  or,  if  the  distortion  of  the  tarsus  is  a  very  conspicuous  feature,  by  the 
excision  of  a  wedge  from  the  latter.  In  cases  in  which  the  trichiasis  is  greatest  in 
the  center,  Arlt’s  method  is  very  suitable,  since  in  this  method  the  exsected  piece 
of  skin  is  broadest  in  the  center,  and  hence  it  is  in  this  place  that  the  greatest  dis¬ 
placement  is  produced  in  the  bed  of  hair  follicles.  The  methods  of  Ilotz,  Snellen, 
and  Panas  also  exert  their  greatest  effect  in  the  center  of  the  lid.  Again,  for 
trichiasis  at  one  end  of  the  row  of  cilia  implantation  of  a  skin  flap  with  a  pedicle — 
e.  g.,  by  Spencer  Watson’s  method — is  the  most  suitable  procedure. 


IV.  Cakthoplasty. 


168.  Cantlioplasty  (Von  Ammon)  has  for  its  object  the  dilatation 
of  the  palpebral  fissure  by  the  division  of  the  external  angle  of  the  eye. 
The  two  lids  are  separated  widely  with  the  fingers,  sa^Aat  the  external 
commissure  is  put  upon  the  stretch,  and  the  blun£v^inted  blade  of  a 
straight  pair  of  scissors  is  introduced  behincLr*^as  far  as  possible; 
then,  with  one  snip  the  skin  lying  between  thoplades  of  the  scissors  is 
divided  in  a  horizontal  direction  ;  then,  rawing  the  lids  apart,  a 

rhomboidal  wound  is  exposed  to  vietfTVSjjhe  two  outer  sides  of  this 
wound  lie  in  the  skin,  the  two  inteiNrtues  in  the  conjunctiva.  The 
inner  sides  are  next  stitched  to  thOpter  by  grasping  the  conjunctiva 
at  the  spot  where  the  two  bordq^of  the  wound  come  together,  and  at¬ 
taching  this  point  to  the  e](t^i*nal  angle  of  the  wound  by  a  suture. 
Then  an  additional  sutu^A^passed  through  the  upper  and  the  lower 
portions  of  the  wound*  injectively. 

If  the  wound  in\tl^e  external  angle  of  the  eye  were  not  covered 
with  the  conjunctiva  thus  stitched  to  it,  it  would  reunite  within  a  short 
time.  Hence,  ftyfl  that  we  need  is  a  temporary  dilatation  of  the  pal¬ 
pebral  fissm^Q^e  satisfy  ourselves  with  splitting  the  external  commis¬ 
sure  witM^tpplying  any  subsequent  suture — provisional  cantlioplasty. 

ons  for  canthoplasty  are :  1.  Blepharophimozis  and 


In  this  case  a  permanent  effect  is  desired  from  the 


oration,  and  this  is  therefore  made  with  a  conjunctival  suture. 
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2.  Blepharo spasm,  especially  if  it  gives  rise  to  spastic  entropion. 
Here  provisional  canthoplasty  is  sufficient.  The  success  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  in  these  cases  is  attributable  not  only  to  the  lengthening  of  the 
palpebral  fissure,  but  also  and  mainly  to  the  division  of  the  fibers  of 
the  orbicularis,  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  suffer  a  considerable 
impairment  of  strength.  If,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  the  spastic 
entropion  is  combined  with  blepharophimosis,  the  canthoplasty  must 
be  combined  with  suture. 

3.  Acute  tlennorrJicea ,  when  the  lids  are  extremely  swollen  and  exert 
a  considerable  pressure  upon  the  eye.  In  this  case  provisional  can¬ 
thoplasty  is  sufficient.  The  same  thing  is  true  when  the  enlargement 
of  the  palpebral  fissure  serves  as — 

4.  A  preliminary  step  to  enable  us  to  remove  through  the  palpebral 
fissure  an  eyeball  which  is  very  much  increased  in  size,  or  an  orbital 
tumor. 

V.  Tarsorrhaphy. 

169.  Tarsorrhaphy  consists  in  shortening  the  palpebral  fissure  by 
uniting  the  edges  of  the  lids ;  it  is  accordingly  the  direct  opposite  of 
canthoplasty.  The  union  of  the  edges 
of  the  palpebral  fissure  may  be  effected 
either  at  the  outer  or  at  the  inner  angle 
of  the  eye  (tarsorrhaphia  lateralis  and 
medialis). 


1.  Lateral  tarsorrhaphy .  In  Yon 
Walther’s  method  this  is  performed  by 


paring  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  991 


the  lids  by  ablation  of  the  bed  of  hair 
follicles  over  the  space  adjoining  the 
external  angle  of  the  eye,  and  then 
stitching  the  borders  of  the  lids  to  each 


other  along  the  denuded  area.  As  in  ^ 


this  wav  it.  is  nnlv  a  vorv  narrow  radC^ 


inner  extr^toity  of  the  section  a  short  incision  is  carried  downward 
throughN0)e'skin,  thus  converting  the  anterior  lamina  of  the  bisected 
portkdyof  the  lid  into  a  flap  ( a ,  Fig.  255).  The  upper  and  inner 
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borders  of  this  flap  are  free,  while  the  lower  and  outer  borders  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  skin  of  the  lid.  Then  the  upper  lid  is  denuded  by 
first  making  the  intermarginal  section  in  the  same  way  as  upon  the 
lower  lid  and  then  ablating  the  bed  of  hair  follicles  thus  detached,  as 
in  Flarer’s  operation.  There  is  thus  produced  a  raw  surface  ( b ,  Fig. 
255),  to  which  it  is  intended  that  the  skin  flap  of  the  lower  lid  shall 
adhere  by  its  raw  surface.  In  order  that  adhesion  of  the  raw  surfaces 
themselves,  and  not  simply  of  their  edges,  shall  take  place,  the  suture 
is  applied  as  follows :  Both  ends  of  a  thread  armed  with  a  needle  at 
each  end  are  carried  through  the  upper  lid  near  its  free  border,  the 
needles  being  passed  from  behind  forward.  In  this  way  the  loop  of 
the  thread  gets  to  lie  upon  the  conjunctival  side  of  the  lid,  while  the 
free  ends  come  out  upon  the  raw  anterior  surface.  These  ends  are  then 
passed  through  the  base  of  the  skin  flap  below  and  are  tied  upon  its 
anterior  aspect  over  a  glass  bead.  By  this  suture  the  base  of  the  flap 
is  kept  pressed  against  the  raw  surface  of  the  tarsus  of  the  upper  lid ; 
then,  as  an  additional  precaution,  the  edges  of  the  skin  flap  are  accu¬ 
rately  united  to  the  edge  of  the  wound  in  the  upper  lid  by  means  of  a 
few  fine  sutures.  The  adhesion  of  the  lids  obtained  by  this  method  is 
firm  enough  to  withstand  even  a  powerful  strain. 

2.  Median  tarsorrhaphy ,  as  devised  by  Arlt,  is  performed  by  excis¬ 
ing  with  the  forceps  and  scissors  a  narrow  strip  of  skin  from  both  the 
lower  and  the  upper  lid  close  to  their  inner  angles.  The  long  and 
slender  wounds  thus  produced  should  meet  in  an  acute  angle  at  a  point 
on  the  inside  of  the  inner  commissure  (m,  Fig.  255).  They  are  then 
united  to  each  other  through  their  entire  extent^v  means  of  inter¬ 
rupted  sutures.  If  a  firmer  adhesion  is  desire&ythiS  operation,  too, 
like  external  tarsorrhaphy,  may  be  made  with  Mj&tormation  of  a  small 
skin  flap. 

Tarsorrhaphy  is  indicated — 

1.  In  ectropion .  In  this  the  lowey^w^  raised  by  attaching  it  to  the 
upper.  Tarsorrhaphy  is  most  eflfoctW'  in  senile  and  paralytic  ectro¬ 
pion,  and  also  in  slight  cases  of  citwfericial  ectropion.  Tarsorrhajfliy  is 
very  often  performed,  in  conjunction  with  blepharoplasty,  in  order  to 
insure  the  lids  remaining  inrfSirproper  position. 

2.  In  lagophthalmuss^fra trse  the  closure  of  the  palpebral  fissure  is 
facilitated  by  shortenipsrahe  latter.  It  is  more  particularly  that  form 
of  lagophthalmus  imavaevelops  in  Basedow’s  disease  in  consequence 
of  the  exophtl\a^jjms  that  furnishes  the  occasion  for  the  performance 
of  tarsorrhapl^jS^lasmuch  as  we  have  no  other  means  of  relieving  this 
condition.  ♦ 

As  a^m&lateral  tarsorrhaphy  is  the  operation  which  is  done.  Me¬ 
dian  tarsorrhaphy  is  scarcely  ever  employed  except  in  paralytic  ectro- 
picH^Y^d  is  done  then  only  because  in  this  condition  the  lower  lid 
metally  droops  more  in  its  inner  than  in  its  outer  half. 
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When  the  lower  lid  has  been  in  a  condition  of  ectropion  for  a  pretty  long  time, 
it  is  ordinarily  found  to  have  become  elongated  by  the  stretching  it  has  undergone. 
In  order  to  make  -the  lid  short  again,  a  procedure  by  which  it  is  at  the  same  time 
put  upon  the  stretch  and  pressed  against  the  eyeball,  the  lower  lid,  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  tarsorrhaphy,  is  pared  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  the  upper.  WThen  the 
elongation  is  particularly  marked,  the  lid  is  shortened  by  excising  a  triangular 
piece  at  its  center  extremity.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  directed  downward,  and 
its  base  corresponds  to  the  free  border  of  the  lid.  The  two  sides  of  the  triangular 
notch  are  united  by  means  of  sutures. 

The  operation  of  uniting  the  lids  by  means  of  tarsorrhaphy  is  sometimes  done 
under  great  tension — e.  g.,  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  bring  closer  together  lids 
that  have  become  shortened,  or  when  the  operation  is  done  in  a  case  of  exophthal- 
inus.  In  the  latter  event  it  is  the  enlarged  eyeball  that  tends  to  push  the  lids  apart. 
To  diminish  the  tension,  that  portion  of  the  palpebral  fissure  which  is  to  remain 
open  may  also  be  closed  by  means  of  sutures,  this  being  done  without  paring  the 
edges  of  the  lids,  so  that  the  union  shall  be  only  a  provisional  one.  The  sutures 
are  left  in  until  they  cut  their  way  through,  or  until  the  healing  of  the  wound  made 
by  the  tarsorrhaphy  has  become  sufficiently  firm. 


VI.  Operations  for  Entropion. 


170.  Spastic  entropion  develops  only  when  the  skin  of  the  lids  is 
abundant  and  relaxed  (see  page  540).  If  then  the  skin  is  put  upon 
the  stretch  by  pinching  up  a  horizontal  fold  of  it  in  the  fingers,  the 
entropion  disappears.  Upon  this  observation  depend  those  methods  of 
operating  for  entropion  which  produce  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the 
lid  in  a  vertical  direction.  Other  methods,  on  the  contrary,  attempt  to 
cure  the  entropion  by  weakening  the  obicularis,  the  contraction  of 
which  causes  the  entropion.  The  methods  of  operatiu^fMt  are  most 
in  use  are  : 

1.  GaillarcPs  Suture.  This  operation  as  moc]>fQtt  by  Arlt  is  per¬ 
formed  as  follows  :  One  needle  of  a  thread  whi^hfiVbrmed  with  needles 
at  both  ends  is  entered  at  the  junction  of  thqTyWdle  and  inner  thirds 
of  the  lower  lid.  The  point  of  entry  liesch^evto  the  border  of  the  lid 
(c,  Fig.  256  A),  the  point  of  exit  at  a  di^ance  below  it  upon  the  cheek 
equal  to  about  the  breadth  of  the  thu©>  ( d ).  The  second  needle  is 
passed  in  a  similar  fashion  and  the  first,  so  that  the  loop  end  of 
the  thread  lies  upon  the  skin^C^the  border  of  the  lid  (c,  Fig.  255), 
and  the  two  threads  run  dd^Jward  beneath  the  skin  of  the  lids  in  a 
parallel  direction.  A  sim41©loop  of  thread  is  applied  at  the  junction 
of  the  middle  and  out&j?liirds  of  the  lid.  If  the  two  ends  of  each 
thread  are  tied  ovei^ajsmall  roll  of  adhesive  plaster  or  of  iodoform 
gauze  and  drawn  v#t,a  horizontal  fold  of  skin  is  pinched  up  upon 
the  lower  lid  256  B),  and  thus  the  entropion  is  made  to  disap¬ 

pear.  In  oi^fcJS^to  produce  a  sufficient  effect,  the  threads  are  drawn 
tight  enot^h  to  produce  a  slight  degree  of  ectropion,  which  subse- 
quentdy^(pk^)pears.  The  threads  should  be  left  in  until  cicatricial 
bandiQvhich  shall  produce  the  same  effect  that  the  threads  did,  form 


$ 
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along  the  channels  made  by  the  threads.  The  entropion  is  apt  to  set 
in  again  subsequently  in  spite  of  the  operation.  The  latter,  accord¬ 
ingly,  is  only  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which  we  are  dealing  with  an 
entropion  of  presumably  short  duration,  as,  for  example,  that  form 
which  develops  beneath  a  bandage. 

2.  Excision  of  a  Horizontal  Strip  of  Skin.  A  horizontal  fold  of 
skin  is  pinched  up  between  two  fingers,  its  size  being  so  gauged  that 
the  entropion  shall  be  relieved  by  it  without,  however,  an  entropion  or 


r. 


Fig.  256.— Methods  op  operating  upon  Entropion.  Magnified  2x1. 

A,  suture  in  Gaillard-Arlt’s  method;  mode  of  applying  the  loop  of  thread.  B,  the  same  after 
the  loop  has  been  drawn  tight.  C,  suture  in  Snellen’s  method. 

a  lagophthalmus  being  produced  ;  then  this  fold  is  snipped  off  with 
one  stroke  of  the  scissors,  and  the  two  edges  of  the  wound  are  next 
united  by  means  of  some  sutures.  If  the  operation^m  to  be  effectual, 
the  upper  edge  of  the  wound  must  lie  pretty  clo^C^the  free  border  of 
the  lid.  The  result  of  this  operation  is  ordimutft^ermanent,  although 
here,  too,  recurrences  of  the  ectropion  som^tfhies  take  place  through 
subsequent  stretching  of  the  skin.  Heno^Sfee  much  more  complicated 
Hotz’s  operation  (see  page  788),  whif^pjtens  the  skin  of  the  lids  to 
a  fixed  point,  the  attached  bordei$^or“flie  tarsus,  is  also  employed  in 
entropion.  Q 

3.  Excision  of  a  Vertical  (^rij)  of  Skin.  If  we  push  backward 
upon  the  entropionized  lid iiy^e  region  of  the  orbital  margin,  the  lid 
goes  back  into  place.  ^e<*make  use  of  this  fact  in  order  to  keep  the 
lid  in  the  proper  postti^oy  means  of  an  appropriately  placed  bandage 
(page  541) ;  but  we^  also  secure  a  permanent  effect  of  this  kind  by 
shortening  the  of  the  lid  in  a  horizontal  direction,  so  that  it  be¬ 
comes  tense  an^T^resses  the  lid  backward.  We  excise  from  the  skin  of 
the  lower  hd^Npiece  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  whose  base  is  horizontal 
and  run&^bng  the  lower  border  of  the  tarsus,  while  its  apex,  directed 
down^&’d,  about  corresponds  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit.  We 
we  the  two  lateral  edges  of  the  incision  after  loosening  up  their 


ions  horizontally  to  a  sufficient  extent  (Yon  Graefe).  The 
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scars  resulting  from  this  operation  are  rather  more  visible  than  those 
resulting  from  the  excision  of  a  horizontal  strip  of  skin,  because  they 
run  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  cutaneous  folds ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  operation  affords  more  security  against  relapses. 

4.  CanthopJasty ,  since  it  relieves  blepharospasm,  may  also  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  abrogation  of  spastic  entropion.  In  those  cases  in  which 
blepharophimosis  is  present  with  the  entropion,  the  former  condition 
must  be  removed  permanently  by  the  canthoplasty. 

In  cicatricial  entropion ,  due  to  shrinking  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
the  tarsus,  those  methods  of  operating  are  indicated  which  are  employed 
for  trichiasis,  since  cicatricial  entropion  may,  as  far  as  its  origin  is  con¬ 
cerned,  be  regarded  as  nothing  but  a  trichiasis  that  has  become  far 
advanced. 

Instead  of  Gaillard’s  suture  we  may  also  employ  one  of  Snellen’s  (not  to  be 
confounded  with  Snellen’s  suture  for  ectropion).  This  was  modified  by  Stellwag 
in  the  following  way :  “  One  or  two  stout  threads  armed  with  curved  needles 
at  both  ends  are  passed  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  lid,  starting  from  the 
deepest  portion  of  the  retrotarsal  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  (a,  Fig.  256  C),  so  that 
they  form  at  the  fundus  of  the  conjunctival  sac  one  or  two  loops  four  to  five 
millimetres  in  length  and  placed  parallel  to  the  free  border  of  the  lid.  The 
separate  needles  are  next  carried  back  through  their  points  of  exit  in  the  external 
covering  of  the  lid  (&),  then  are  passed  vertically  between  the  latter  and  the  fibro- 
cartilage  to  a  point  just  at  the  external  lip  of  the  lid,  there  ( c )  are  brought  out 
again,  and  the  two  ends  of  each  thread  are  drawn  as  tight  as  necessary  over  a 
roll  of  adhesive  plaster  and  tied.” 


VII.  Operations  for  Ectropion. 


171.  In  spastic  ectropion ,  which  does  not  yield  te\^6position  and  the 


application  of  a  bandage,  Snellen's  suture  gives  Jtff^best  service.  Like 


Gaillard’s  suture  in  entropion,  it  consists  of  t^joops  of  thread,  one  of 


tf-nal  and  middle  thirds, 
inner  thirds,  and  which 


which  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the^ste^nal  and  middle  thirds, 
the  other  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  Wl  inner  thirds,  and  which 
are  passed  downward  (or  in  the  uppe£v$  upward)  beneath  the  skin  of 


the  lid.  The  point  of  entry,  howey^r,  is  different.  In  Snellen’s  suture 
this  lies  at  the  summit  of  the  ectj^Jfonized  conjunctiva— that  is,  under 
ordinarv  circumstances  The  posterior  margin  of  the  tarsus 


(, a ,  Fig.  257  A).  From  th^v!oint  the  needle  is  passed  down  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  lid  to  a  ^oMt  about  at  the  summit  of  the  lower  margin 
of  the  orbit,  and  t^^gais  brought  out  again  (5).  The  second  needle 
with  the  other  endr^£> uhe  thread  is  carried  down  close  to  the  first  and 
parallel  with  it.«TTne  two  extremities  of  the  thread  which  thus  come 
to  view  upo^\he  cheek  are  tied  over  a  roll  of  adhesive  plaster  or 
^  ‘  and  drawn  tight  until  a  slight  degree  of  entropion 


produced.  The  same  thing  is  done  with  the  second 


loopXTBe  mode  of  action  of  the  operation  depends  upon  the  fact 
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257.— Snellen’s  Suture  for 
Ectropion. 

A,  before  tightening  the  loop.  B, 
after  tightening  the  loop. 


that  the  protruding  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  caught  in 
the  loop,  is  drawn  downward  and  forward  in  the  direction  of  the 
skin.  This  suture  can  also  be  employed  in  senile  ectropion,  although 
in  this  case  it  usually  has  no  permanent  effect. 

Paralytic  ectropion  indicates  the  performance  of  tarsorrhaphy. 
The  latter  is  also  frequently  performed  in  senile  ectropion ,  although  in 
the  latter  Kuhnt’s  operation  gives  much  better  results.  This  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  modification  of  the  old  method 
of  Antyllus.  It  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  the  lid  when  ectropionized  is  elon¬ 
gated,  and  that,  when  it  has  been  made 
stiffer  by  being  shortened,  it  becomes  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  eyeball.  The  shortening  is 
accomplished  by  cutting  out  a  triangular 
piece,  the  base  of  which  must  lie  at  the 
border  of  the  lid,  since  here  the  elongation 
is  most  considerable.  In  order  that  a  colo- 
boma  of  the  lid  may  not  be  produced,  the 
excision  should  not  affect  the  entire  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  lid,  but  only  its  inner  layers — 
namely,  the  conjunctiva  and  tarsus.  The 
operation  as  modified  by  Muller  is  per¬ 
formed  as  follows :  The  lid  is  split  along  the  intermarginal  line  into 
two  laminae,  the  operator  beginning  his  section  in  the  center  of  the  lid, 
where  afterward  the  piece  is  excised  from  the  tarsus,  and  then  con¬ 
tinuing  the  process  of  fission  toward  the  outer  and  m,[W  ends,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  lid.  Now  the  triangular  piece  is  exci£$  from  the  tarsus, 
and  then  the  two  cut  edges  of  the  tarsus  are  by  sutures,  while 

the  skin  along  the  intermarginal  line  is  likewi&^ittached  by  sutures  to 
the  free  edge  of  the  tarsus,  and  in  sucK^ar  way — by  applying  the 
sutures  obliquely — that  the  excess  of present  at  the  spot  where 
the  tarsus  was  excised  is  compensate!  Wf 

With  respect  to  cicatricial  ectrqsftSi,  the  least  serious  cases  are  those 
in  which  not  much  skin  has  bee^lost  and  the  contraction  of  the  lid  is 
caused  simply  by  a  few  cicatrijM  bands,  especially  if  those  draw  the 
lid  in  against  the  bone  ajj  ch  it  to  the  latter — a  condition  which 
so  frequently  remains  ajMvbaries  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  In  such 
cases  the  cicatricial  l^mts  may  either  be  divided  subcutaneously  or  be 
cut  out  altogether*  according  to  their  situation,  and  the  cutaneous 
wound  be  closed^mn  by  sutures.  The  effect  of  such  an  operation  is 
made  more*.  tjrarough  and  also  more  lasting  by  a  tarsorrhaphy  per¬ 
formed  a^X^ame  time.  If,  however,  much  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  has 
been  lost  we  will  have  no  success  with  this  simple  operation,  but  must 
proo^J^o  the  performance  of  llepharoplasty ,  the  object  of  which  is 
to^place  the  skin  that  has  been  lost.  In  this  operation  the  cicatricial 
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portion  of  the  lid  is  first  divided  by  an  incision  parallel  to  the  free 
border  of  the  lid,  and  then  the  more  deeply  situated  cicatricial  bands 
are  also  cut  through  until  the  lid  is  freely  movable  and  can  be  brought 
into  its  normal  position  without  any  strain  being  put  upon  it.  Those 
portions  of  the  cicatricial  skin  which  appear  to  have  but  little  vitality 
are  excised,  in  doing  which,  however,  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  wher¬ 
ever  it  has  been  preserved,  is  spared  as  far  as  possible ;  then  the  lid  is 
brought  into  the  proper  position  and  retained  there  by  being  united  to 
the  other  lid.  The  union  of  the  two  lids  should  be  made  a  permanent 
one  for  about  the  outer  third  of  the  palpebral  fissure — i.  e.,  should  be 
combined  with  paring  of  the  borders  of  the  lids  as  in  the  method  of 
tarsorrhaphy — but  the  inner  two  thirds  of  the  palpebral  fissure  are 
united  simply  by  means  of  a  temporary  suture.  After  the  lid  has  been 
thus  put  in  place,  the  incision  which  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
releasing  it  gapes  widely  so  as  to  form  quite  a  large  raw  surface.  As 
the  ectropion  would  recur  when  this  surface  cicatrized,  the  latter  must 
be  covered  with  skin  either  by  means  of  pediculate  skin  flaps  taken 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  wound,  or  by  means  of  pieces  of  skin  which 
have  no  pedicle. 

For  the  formation  of  flaps  with  a  pedicle  a  great  number  of  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  proposed,  according  to  the  size  and^shape  of  the  loss  of 
substance.  The  methods  most  em¬ 
ployed  are  those  of  Fricke  and  Dief- 
fenbach. 

Fricke's  method  is  especially 
adapted  for  elongated  losses  of  sub¬ 
stance,  whether  upon  the  upper  or 
the  lower  lid.  To  cover  these  losses 
of  substance  a  tongue-shaped  flap 
(A,  Fig.  258)  is  fashioned,  the  base 
of  which  adjoins  one  end  of  the  loss 
of  substance  (S).  The  flap  is  most 
commonly  taken  from  the  skin  of 
the  temple  and  the  cheek,  and 
size  and  shape  must  be  made 
the  loss  of  substance.  In  d 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  j 
flap  shrinks  not  only  frnipfdiately 
after  it  has  been  d^tadiea,  but  also 

subsequently.  It  rpM^herefore  be  made  about  one  third  larger  in  all 
its  dimensions  ♦tteh^’xhe  loss  of  substance.  In  order  that  its  nourish¬ 
ment  may  b^^mactory,  its  base  must  be  made  broad  enough,  and, 
moreover,  shoMci  not  be  twisted  too  much  in  the  act  of  transplanting 
the  flapu^^the  wound.  For  the  same  reason,  the  skin  should  not  be 
dissec^HW  clean,  but  the  subcutaneous  fat,  together  with  the  vessels 


Fig.  258.— Blepharoplasty. 

The  method  of  Fricke  is  represented  on  the 
upper  lid  ;  that  of  Dieffenbach  on  the 
lower. 
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running  in  it,  should  be  taken  with  the  flap.  The  flap  thus  dissected 
off  is  placed  upon  the  loss  of  substance,  and  is  attached  by  sutures  to 
its  edges,  which  have  previously  been  rendered  movable  by  undermin¬ 
ing.  The  raw  surface  which  remains  at  the  spot  where  the  flap  has 
been  dissected  off  can  usually  be  diminished  considerably  in  size  by 
means  of  sutures ;  the  remaining  surface  is  allowed  to  heal  by  granula¬ 
tion.  At  the  base  of  the  flap  there  is  formed  by  the  torsion  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected  a  swelling  which  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  twisting  that  the  flap  has  undergone.  This  swelling  flattens 
out  afterward  so  as  to  become  less  perceptible  ;  should  it,  however, 
cause  disfigurement,  it  may  be  excised  later  on. 

Dieffenbacli* s  method  becomes  applicable  whenever  the  loss  of  sub¬ 
stance  either  has  the  form  of  a  triangle  (the  base  of  which  looks  toward 
the  border  of  the  lid),  or  can  be  readily  brought  into  the  triangular 
form  (s,  Fig.  258).  It  is  better  adapted  to  the  lower  than  to  the  upper 
lid.  The  flap  (/)  is  ordinarily  taken  from  the  temporal  side  of  the  loss 
of  substance — i.  e.,  from  the  cheek.  An  incision  is  made  toward  the 
temporal  side  along  the  prolongation  of  the  base  of  the  triangle.  It 
should  be  somewhat  longer  than  the  latter,  in  consideration  of  the 
shrinking  which  the  flap  will  undergo.  From  the  outer  extremity  of 
this  section  ( a )  a  second  incision  is  made  downward  parallel  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  triangle.  In  this  way  a  quadrangular  flap  is  circumscribed, 
the  base  of  which  is  situated  below.  This  flap  is  now  detached  by 
dissection,  and  is  turned  slightly  toward  the  nasal  side  so  as  finally  to 
lie  upon  the  loss  of  substance,  to  which  it  is  then  attached  by  sutures. 
The  loss  of  substance  which  remains  at  the  spot  fi;o\n  which  the  flap 
was  taken  is  made  as  small  as  possible  by  meaift^fautures,  and  the 
remainder  of  it  is  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation^ 

The  raw  surface  which  is  presented  to  vie^Xafter  the  ectropionized 
lid  has  been  put  into  place  may  also  beyjOered  by  portions  of  skin 
destitute  of  pedicles — an  operation  whi^jOg  called  shin- grafting.  This 
was  first  introduced  into  surgery  a,\a) well-established  procedure  by 
Reverdin,  although  isolated  experiments  had  been  made  with  it  before. 
Two  different  methods  are  distmgmshed,  according  to  the  thickness  of 
the  piece  of  skin  that  is  graf^w  In  one  method  very  thin  pieces  are 
taken  which  contain  oi^lj^ilw  most  superficial  layers  of  the  skin — 
namely,  the  epidermis,  j^^rete  Malpighii,  and  the  apices  of  the  papillae 
(epidermic  graft).  /TrS-fhe  other  method  portions  of  skin  are  used 
which  include  tlm  emire  thickness  of  the  cutis,  and  which  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  ld^a?  substance  either  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  or  under 
the  form  of/M^s  of  some  size  (dermic  graft).  In  dissecting  off  the 
skin  thaljAN©  be  transplanted,  all  subcutaneous  fat  must  be  carefully 
removal  Kbm  it :  and,  furthermore,  it  should  be  taken  from  those  parts 
of  to^wjdy  which  have  a  thin  skin,  such  as  the  lids  have.  For  this 
purpose  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  arm  is  commonly  selected.  The 
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skin  may  also  be  taken  from  other  persons  or  from  amputated  limbs 
with  sound  skin.  A  position  midway  between  the  epidermic  and  the 
dermic  method  of  making  grafts  is  occupied  by  Thiersch’s  method,  in 
which  comparatively  large-sized  pieces  of  skin  are  taken,  but  which 
besides  epithelium  contain  only  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  cutis. 

With  the  pieces  of  skin,  which  are  trimmed  to  fit  the  freshly  made 
raw  surface,  the  latter  is  carefully  covered  over  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  everywhere  in  intimate  contact  with  the  subjacent  parts,  against 
which  they  are  then  kept  applied  by  means  of  a  light  pressure  bandage. 

The  method  of  grafting  has  the  advantage  over  the  formation  of 
skin  flaps  with  a  pedicle,  that  the  face  is  not  disfigured  by  any  addi¬ 
tional  cicatrices.  On  the  other  hand,  it  affords  less  certainty  of  success, 
since  the  pieces  of  skin  often  become  gangrenous.  But  even  when  they 
do  become  attached  they  afterward  shrink  very  much,  so  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  operation  is  diminished,  or  is  even  entirely  nullified.  This 
is  especially  true  of  transplanted  pieces  of  epithelium ;  larger  grafts 
that  are  taken  from  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cut  is  shrinkless,  and 
are  hence  much  preferable  to  the  former  for  blepharoplasty.  The 
operation  of  grafting  is  especially  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which  we 
are  dealing  with  only  small  losses  of  substance  and  the  operation  is 
performed  mainly  for  cosmetic  purposes.  It  is  further  indicated  in 
these  cases  in  which  the  skin  surrounding  the  lids  can  not  be  employed 
for  making  flaps  with  pedicles,  owing,  for  example,  to  its  cicatricial 
character.  In  the  other  cases,  in  which  large  losses  of  substance  are  to 
be  covered,  and  especially  where  the  object  is  to  relieves  a  lagoph- 
thalmus,  the  method  of  pediculate  flaps  is  to  be  pre^^ec^  because, 
although  causing  more  disturbance  of  the  parts,  it  i^eftheless  gives 
more  certainty  of  success. 


VIII.  Operations  foi 
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172.  An  operation  is  indicated  bothjfo  congenital  ptosis  and  in  old 
cases  of  acquired  ptosis  which  can  not  w  cured  in  any  other  way.  A 
whole  series  of  methods  of  operating,  for  ptosis  has  been  proposed,  a 
circumstance  which  proves  thaWp*5>ne  of  them  gives  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  results.  This  can  b^tadily  understood,  since,  in  fact,  the 
physiological  action  of  a/muslle  can  not  be  perfectly  replaced  by  any 
surgical  operation  whatev&ur 

The  oldest  methotl^bsisted  in  shortening  the  lid  by  excising  a  fold 
of  skin,  a  procedure  which  Yon  Graefe  combined  with  excision  of  the 
subjacent  bumfljjkof  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  (the  antagonist  of  the 
levator  palpeM^.  This  method  has  been  abandoned,  because  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  greA  shortening  of  the  lid  always  results  in  a  considerable 
degree  o^lgbphthal mu s;  and  if  only  a  little  skin  is  excised  the  opera¬ 
tion  i^kisuccessful.  It  is  true  that  the  new  methods  also  are  not  free 
y|0  51 
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from  the  objection  that  they  cause  a  certain  degree  of  lagophthalmus, 
but,  in  comparison  with  the  effect  produced,  this  is  slight  and  not 
injurious.  These  new  methods  start  from  the  idea  that  the  action  of 
the  levator  can  be  replaced  only  by  a  muscular  action.  If  there  is  a 
levator  which,  though  weakened,  can  still  contract,  we  attempt  to 
increase  its  effect  upon  the  lid  ;  if  the  levator  is  entirely  absent,  we 
endeavor  to  invoke  the  aid  of  other  muscles,  above  all  the  frontalis,  for 
lifting  the  lid. 

1.  An  increase  in  the  action  of  the  levator  is  effected  by  shortening 
the  latter.  This  idea  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  operation  for 
advancement  of  the  levator  proposed  by  Eversbusch.  A  cutaneous 
incision  is  made  about  midway  between  the  border  of  the  lid  and  the 
eyebrow,  and  passing  in  a  horizontal  direction  from  one  end  of  the  lid 
to  the  other.  Starting  from  this  incision,  the  skin  and  the  fibers  of 
the  orbicularis  are  loosened  from  their  attachments,  so  that  they  can 
be  pushed  to  one  side,  and  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus  together  with 
the  levator  can  be  exposed  to  view.  A  loop  of  thread  is  then  passed 
through  the  tendon  as  high  up  as  possible,  the  two  ends  of  the  loop 
being  carried  down  between  the  tarsus  and  the  skin  of  the  lids  and 
brought  out  in  the  inter  marginal  space.  If  these  ends  are  tied  there 
and  drawn  taut,  the  tendon  of  the  levator  is  drawn  down  by  means  of 
the  loop  which  has  been  passed  through  it.  Three  such  loops  should 
be  applied — one  in  the  middle  and  one  on  either  side. 

This  method  gives  good  results,  which,  however,  are  not  always 
permanent,  as  the  tendon  which  has  been  drawn  down  by  the  loops  of 
thread  subsequently  retracts.  Better  and  m om^^f rmanent  results 
are  obtained  if  we  perform  the  operation  of  strfMSning  the  tendon  by 
excising  a  portion  of  it.  The  skin  of  the  lid  kQ&cised  along  the  convex 
border  of  the  tarsus,  and  from  this  pointHyksected  up  as  far  as  the 
eyebrow.  The  fascia  tarso-orbitalis  aqdvmter  this  has  been  divided, 
the  tendon  of  the  levator  now  lie  ^p^id  to  view.  Of  the  tendon  a 
portion  is  exsected  whose  length^nust  be  regulated  by  the  degree  of 
ptosis.  Then  the  anterior  extre©fcy  of  the  shortened  muscle  is  sewed 
again  to  the  convex  border  qfi0^e  tarsus. 

2.  If  the  levator  is  coj^jptely  inactive,  shortening  of  it  would  be 
without  result.  We  tlt^Jwideavor  to  replace  its  action  by  that  of  the 
frontalis ;  starting  The  fact  that  persons  with  ptosis  are  able  to 
lift  the  lid  a  little  V^Avrinkling  the  forehead.  By  this  means  the  eye¬ 
brows  are  liftetUJpd  thus  indirectly  the  lid  is  lifted  too.  But  the  skin 
of  the  lid  mu|]?J&e  entirely  smoothed  out  before  the  edge  of  the  lid  can 
be  elevatMVft  all,  and  hence  the  greatest  part  of  the  effect  that  the 
contrad^^  of  the  frontalis  is  able  to  exert  is  lost.  Hence,  the  idea 
aroseAf:  making  the  elevation  of  the  lid  more  extensive  by  connecting 
itMp  tly  with  the  fibers  of  the  frontalis.  This  may  be  effected  by 
m^eans  of  a  subcutaneous  suture  (Dransart,  Pagenstecher). 
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One  needle  of  a  thread  armed  with  needles  at  both  ends  is  entered 
above  the  free  border  of  the  lid  and  is  carried  up  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  lid  to  the  arch  of  the  eyebrows,  above  which  it  is  brought  out  again. 
The  second  needle  is  passed  alongside  the  first.  There  is  thus  a  loop  of 
thread  lying  within  the  lid,  the  middle  of  the  loop  being  situated  above 
the  free  border  of  the  lid  and  its  two  ends  emerging  above  the  eyebrows. 
These  ends  are  tied  over  a  roll  of  adhesive  plaster  or  iodoform  gauze 
and  drawn  tight.  The  threads  are  not  removed  until  firm  cicatricial 
bands  are  formed  along  the  suture  tracks — bands  which  extend  from  the 
lid  to  the  surface  of  the  frontalis  muscle  and  connect  these  two  struc¬ 
tures  together  (give  the  muscle  what  may  be  called  a  tendon  for  the 
upper  lid). 

The  same,  only  in  a  more  thoroughgoing  way,  is  secured  by  the 
operation  of  Panas.  This  tries  to  secure  the  connection  between  the 
lid  and  the  frontalis  muscle  by  the 
formation  of  a  pedicle  from  the 
skin  of  the  former,  which  pedicle 
is  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  fore¬ 
head  and  to  the  surface  of  the 
muscle.  The  appended  figure  (Fig. 

259)  shows  how  the  pedicle  is  cut 
out  of  the  skin  of  the  lid.  The 
pedicle,  s ,  after  being  defined  by 
incision,  is  dissected  from  its  bed 
until  it  is  freely  movable;  then 
a  horizontal  incision,  a ,  is  made 
through  the  skin  directly  above 
the  eyebrow.  Starting  both  from 
this  incision  and  from  the  wound 
already  made  below,  the  skin  of  the 
bridge  of  tissue  is  formed,  beneath  whicll^tjl^pedicle,  s,  is  slipped  so 
that  its  upper  margin  is  in  contact  the  upper  lip  of  the  incis¬ 
ion,  a.  Its  attachment  to  the  latteris^ffected  by  means  of  a  loop  of 
thread,  the  center  of  which  lies  iaq&She  cutaneous  side  of  the  pedicle, 
while  its  extremities,  b  5,  a^£M&fed  through  the  upper  lip  of  the 
wound.  By  drawing  the  l^MvTight  the  pedicle  is  lifted  up  and  is 
attached  to  the  upper  bc^cler-m  the  wound.  If  necessary,  a  second  loop 
may  be  applied,  and  alsb^ome  interrupted  sutures,  to  secure  exact 
adaptation  of  the  ec^O 

Panas’s  opem&^Knas  given  me  the  best  results  of  any  in  complete  ptosis.  Its 
description  as  f^^iven  varies  in  some  unimportant  details  from  that  which  Panas 
himself  givegA  It  may  happen  that  upon  drawing  up  the  pedicle  ectropion  is  pro¬ 
duced.  ^TKn^case  an  additional  loop  of  thread  must  be  applied  on  either  side, 
which  Xass&s  above  through  the  upper  margin  of  the  wound,  as  the  other  loops  do, 
but  does  not  take  in  the  skin  of  the  flap  but  only  the  deeper  parts  (fascia 
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tarso-orbitalis).  When  these  additional  loops  are  drawn  up,  ectropion  will  not 
occur.  In  this  operation  there  is  no  skin  lost.  Hence,  if  it  should  be  apparent  that 
the  lid  has  been  shortened  too  much,  all  that  we  need  to  do  is  to  draw  the  pedicle 
less  high  up — i.  e.,  attach  it  farther  down. 

In  order  to  avoid  doing  an  operation  for  ptosis,  different  kinds  of  fine  wire 
clamps  have  been  devised,  which,  applied  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  a  nose 
piece,  serve  to  grasp  the  skin  of  the  lid  and  lift  it  up.  Also  an  ordinary  monocle 
jammed  into  the  eye  may  serve  the  same  purpose. 
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Fig.  260. — Instrum*^^  for  opening  the  Eye  and  keeping  it  in  place. 
a,  b,  c ,  d ,  e,  varimiQbrms  of  spring  specula  for  holding  the  eye  open  in  opera¬ 
tions  (page 

/,  DesmarM^levator  or  lid  retractor,  for  holding  the  lids  apart  in  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  ete  ahd  in  operations.  (See  pages  2  and  735.) 

g ,  fixailSrnforceps  for  holding  the  eyeball  steady  in  operations  (page  735). 
ft,  jj^dmot’s  double  hook  for  fixing  the  eyeball,  especially  in  strabismus  opera- 
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a ,  Jager’s  horn  pi  iolder ;  b,  Knapp’s  blepharostat  (entropion  forceps, 

lid  clamp) ;  c,  DesmarrJj^ntropion  forceps,  a ,  b,  c  are  inserted  beneath  the  lid, 
thus  affording  a  r^sigtmg  surface  upon  which  to  cut  in  all  operations  upon  the  lids 
(operations  for  entj^fon,  ectropion,  trichiasis,  ptosis,  chalazion,  etc.).  (See  pages 
534,  786,  795va»d5w.)  b  and  c,  which  have  a  ring  that  can  be  screwed  down  upon 
the  lid,  als^iafehas  clamps,  holding  the  lid  firmly  in  place  and  preventing  haemor¬ 
rhage  durhig%the  operation,  d,  epilating  forceps  (cilium  forceps).  (See  pages  530 
and  53§\  Other  instruments  used  in  lid  operations  are  ordinary  scalpels,  bistouries, 
and  dressing  forceps. 
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b 


. — Instruments  for  Lachrymal  Stricture. 

a,  Bovymffi^-iounds  (page  567).  b ,  Bowman’s  director. 

c,  A^NNg^robe.  d ,  Theobald’s  probe, 

e,  w^w’s  thick  sound  for  graduated  dilatation  (page  574). 
jO^eber’s  curved  canaliculus  knife  for  slitting  the  canaliculus  (page  567). 

Stilling’s  knife,  for  division  of  lachrymal  strictures  (page  574). 
n,  Anel’s  syringe  (page  567). 
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Fig.  264. — Instruments  for  removing  Fore: 


a ,  foreign-body  needle  and  spud  ( 

b,  Knapp’s  foreign-body  hook. 


c,  Bradford’s  electro-magnet 


lODIES. 


page  243.) 


sP 


'O 


A 


■Tattooing  Needles  for  Corneal  Opacities. 

a,  single,  grooved  tattooing  needle. 

b,  bundle  of  tattooing  needles  (page  207). 
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Fig.  266.— Instruments  for  Iridectomy  and  Iridotomy. 


a ,  straight  lanc^  jjnw^e.  b,  angular  lance-knife.  Used  in  iridectomy  (page  748), 
paracentesis  (pag^(&p>),  simple  linear  extraction  of  cataract  (page  760).  c,  d ,  e,  iris 
forceps  for  pas^g  into  the  wound  made  by  the  lance-knife  and  grasping  the  iris. 
(See  page  '$$$*  />  curved  scissors  for  excising  the  iris.  (See  page  748.)  g,  De 
WeckerWridbtomy  scissors  (pince  ciseaux).  (See  page  755.)  Other  instruments 
requi^djafe  a  spring  speculum  or  Desmarre’s  retractor,  to  keep  the  lids  apart,  and 
a  fixation  K>rceps  to  hold  the  eyeball.  (See  Fig.  260.) 
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Fig.  267. — Instruments  for  PARACErrEa^AND  Discission. 

(See  pages  756  aiJ^TSk) 

a ,  broad  needle  for  paracentesis.  C^feowman’s  stop  needle. 

c,  Beer’s  cataract  needle.  jS&d’  C0UC^inS  needle.  (See  page  767.) 

e,  Knapp’s  knife  needle,  for  discisskj^tf  membranous  cataract.  (See  page  759.) 
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Fig.  268— Instruments  for  Cataract  Extraction. 


Used  also  in  paracentesis,  sclerotomy, 


a,  Graefe’s  cataract  knife  (linear  knife), 
and  iridotoiny.  (See  pages  747,  748,  755,  761,  and  769.) 

b,  Graefe’s  cystitome.  (See  page  770.) 

c ,  cystitome  and  Daviel’s  scoop.  (See  pages  534,  747,  761,  and  762.) 

d,  Knapp  s  cystitome,  used  in  cataract  extraction  without  iridectomy. 

e,  Weber’s  double  hook  for  incising  the  capsule.  (See  page  770.) 

/,  Tyrrel’s  sharp  hook  for  tearing  the  capsule.  (See  page  770.) 

g ,  spatula  to  reduce  the  iris  and  stroke  it  out  smooth. 

h,  Graefe’s  tractor  for  pulling  out  the  lens.  (See  page  764.) 

Weber’s  concave  knife,  used  with  the  double  hook  (e)  in  one  method  of  cata¬ 
ract  extraction.  (See  page  771.) 

j\  Beer’s  operation  for  cataract  by  inferior  flap  with  a>  knife  (See  mo-e 

768.)  Beer’s  ’  ^  *  1  ’  -  .  F  & 

(page  217). 

If  the  cataract  is  done  with  iridectomy,  an 
Fig.  266)  will  be  required  in  addition. 

For  the  instruments  used  in  discission  a: 


knife  is  also  used  for  the  ablation  of  sta|fi  ,ta  of  the  cornea 


irid^^^y 
c^cfii: 


forceps  and  scissors  (see 


ling,  see  Fig.  267. 
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Fig.  269. — Ophthalmoscopes. 

a,  b,  and  c  show  the  back  view  of  three  varieties  of  the  ordinary  form  of 
ophthalmoscope.  This  latter  consists  essentially  of  two  parts,  an  anterior  and 
upper  part,  the  mirror,  and  posterior  to  this  a  revolving  disk  bearing  the  lenses. 
The  mirror  may  be  circular  and  fixed,  as  in  the  examples  here  presented  (see  d, 
which  shows  the  mirror  of  c),  or  quadrangular  and  slightly  movable  about  a  verti¬ 
cal  axis  (tilting  mirror).  In  either  case  it  contains  a  central  aperture  through 
which  the  observer  looks  from  behind  the  mirror,  and  before  which  each  of  the 
lenses  in  the  rotating  disk  passes  as  the  latter  revolves.  The  disk  is  revolved  by 
the  pressure  of  the  finger  on  its  milled  edge.  It  consists  either  of  a  single  piece 
bearing  convex  and  concave  glasses  (distinguished  by  the  signs  +  and  — ),  as  in  b ; 
or  of  two  superimposed  disks,  as  in  c ;  or  of  a  disk  with  a  superimposed  quad¬ 
rant  (a).  In  other  forms  a  chain  of  lenses  is  used  (Morton  tffrMjialmoscope)  or  a 
slide  containing  lenses  running  up  and  down  in  the  handla^jCfche  instrument.  In 
the  .compound  instruments  ( a  and  c)  any  glass  in  the  reAarim posed  disk  or  quad¬ 
rant  may  be  brought  before  the  central  aperture  simtfit&neously  with  any  glass  in 
the  anterior  disk,  and  consequently  a  great  variqtjQf  combinations  can  be  made. 
The  disks  are  usually  covered,  as  shown  in  b  an#"^^fey  a  removable  metal  cap  hav¬ 
ing  a  perforation  corresponding  to  the  apert/fn?Yi\the  mirror. 
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INSTRUMENTS  FOR  SKIASCOPY.  (See  page  23.) 

Fig.  270. — Lambert’s  Refractometer. 

This  instrument  consists  of  two  superimposed  metal  disks,  eleven  inches  in 
diameter,  one  of  which  contains  nine  convex  lenses  ranging  from  +  1  D.  to  +  9  D., 
and  ten  concave  lenses  from  —  1  D.  to  —  10  D.,  while  the  other  carries  both  the 
convex  and  concave  fractional  and  10  D.  lenses.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  an  arm,  carrying  an  eyepiece,  which  can  be  swung  to  either  side  of  the 
disk,  according  to  which  eye  is  to  be  tested.  Attached  to  this  arm  is  a  graduated 
cell  in  which  the  cylindrical  trial  lenses  can  be  placed  at  any  desired  angle.  The 
combination  of  all  foci  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Loring  ophthal¬ 
moscope,  and  the  graduated  cell  permits  the  rotation  of  the  cylinders  to  all  axes. 
Attached  to  the  eyepiece  is  an  extra  cell  which  will  hold  either  a  solid  disk  to  cover 
the  other  eye  in  retinoscopy  or  a  trial  lens  in  testing  both  eyes  for  refraction. 

Both  disks  can  be  revolved  either  independently  or  together,  with  one  hand,  at 
the  will  of  the  operator,  when  at  a  distance  of  one  metre  from  the  patient,  by  means 
of  a  gear  movement  operated  by  a  rod  and  hollow  tube.  The  rod,  which  turns 
within  the  hollow  tube,  operates  the  main  disk ;  the  auxiliary  disk  is  rotated  by 
means  of  the  tube.  A  quarter  turn  brings  a  lens,  by  consecutive  increase  or 
decrease,  before  the  eyepiece. 

The  elbow  joint,  which  supports  the  lens  disks,  rotates  (Wxieju pright  standard 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  lenses  can  be  placed  before  ^rer  eye  of  the  patient 
without  any  change  of  position. 

■HP* 

Fig.  271. — MarpleJsJ^iascope. 

These  skiascopes  are  designed  to  be  Jmd  by  the  patient  before  the  eye  during 
retinoscopic  examination.  Each  contaiA&^i  series  of  six  lenses,  ranging  from  1  to 
6  dioptries,  plus  and  minus  respecth^j.  In  addition  to  these  lenses  there  is  on  one 
side  a  movable  slide  containimHQwX.  lens,  which  can  be  quickly  slipped  up  over 
the  other  lenses  one  after  making  further  combinations  from  7  D.  to 

12  D.  To  determine  smaUe^y^rrors  within  1  D.  a  slide  containing  three  lenses, 
0.25,  0.50,  and  0.75  D.  *CSp$©«ively,  is  placed  on  the  other  side  and  can  easily  be 
brought  before  the  otheWg&ses.  On  the  skiascope  containing  the  plus  lenses  the 
movable  slide  carrie^*$inus  fractional  lenses,  and  vice  versa. 
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The  perimeter  consists  essentially  2  graduated  arc  along  which  the  test 
object  is  carried.  (See  page  30.)  is  capable  of  rotation  through  all 

meridians,  the  meridian  which  it ^H^Jpies  and  the  position  of  the  test  object  on 
the  arc  being  marked  upon  the  Vagram,  which,  as  shown  on  the  left  side  of  the 
cut,  is  attached  to  the  instruni^^  The  patient  sits  with  his  chin  in  the  chin  rest 
sliding  in  the  upright,  shp\££jon  the  right-hand  side  of  the  cut. 
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INSTRUMENTS  FOR  MUSCLE  TESTING. 


Fig.  275.— Stevens’s  Phorometer.  (See  page  618.) 


Fig.  276. 


Cp 

a,  Maddox  rod.  page  617.)  Consists  of  a  hard-rubber  disk,  which  holds 

in  the  center  a^lCj  rod.  The  effect  of  this  transparent  cylinder  is  to  cause  an 
apparent  elon^lraltbn  of  a  single  flame  into  a  thin  line  of  light,  quite  dissimilar  from 
the  flame*if^§$T  The  line  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  rod,  so  that 
to  prqd^Nifc  vertical  line,  with  which  to  test  horizontal  deviations,  the  rod  is 
placedn^nzon  tally,  and  to  produce  a  horizontal  line,  to  test  vertical  deviations,  it 
\ed  vertically. 

laddox  rod  composed  of  a  series  of  cylinders. 
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Fig.  277. — Stevens’s  Tropometer  for  measuring  the  Va: 

of  the  Eyeball. 


STATIONS 


the  inverted  image 
Is  an  aerial  image  or  as 
accurately  observed.  A 
cell,  which  by  means  of  a 


It  consists  essentially  of  an  achromatic  telescope  in( 
of  the  examined  eye  is  found  at  the  eyepiece  where,  eij 
an  image  upon  the  ground  glass,  its  movements 
graduated  scale  near  the  eyepiece  is  set  in  a 

small  lever  can  be  placed  horizontally,  vertic^h',  or  obliquely,  and,  by  means  of 
the  two  graduations,  measurements  in  opposifS^jjirections  can  be  made. 

One  of  the  essential  points  in  taking  measurements  is  a  correct  and  rigid 

position  of  the  head  in  both  perpendk^ffox  and  lateral  directions.  To  obtain  the 
perpendicular  position  two  points  p^contact  are  devised,  which  touch  at  the 
glabella,  or  ridge  just  above  the  x^^of  the  nose,  and  at  the  upper  lip,  just  below 
the  nose.  The  lateral  adjusti^enKA  obtained  by  means  of  an  adjustable  arc  bear¬ 
ing  a  point  that  is  brought  in\@ntact  with  the  occipital  protuberance. 
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Abducens,  576,  585,  590 ;  nucleus,  590 ; 
paralysis  of,  600,  606,  607,  611. 

Abduction,  578,  580;  measurement  of, 
587 ;  mistaken  application  of  term  to 
signify  divergence,  592. 

Ablatio  retinae,  458. 

Ablation  of  staphyloma,  217 ;  of  zone  of 
hair  follicles,  786. 

Ablepharia,  559. 

Abrasio  corneae,  206,  210. 

Abscess  of  cornea,  see  Ulcus  Serpens; 
of  lids,  521,  556;  retrobulbar,  647, 
648. 

Abscessus  siccus,  172. 

Absolute  far  point,  685 ;  hypermetropia, 
710  ;  near  point,  685  ;  range  of  accom¬ 
modation,  685;  scotoma,  33;  visual 
acuity,  674. 

Accidents  to  eye,  frequency  of,  242 ;  sum¬ 
mary  of  lesions  found  in,  652. 

Accommodation,  674  ;  abrogated  by  cat¬ 
aract  extraction,  766 ;  amount  of,  not 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  re¬ 
gion  of  accommodation,  681 ;  ampli¬ 
tude  of,  680,  682 ;  anomalies  of,  728 ; 
availability  of,  measured  by  the  region 
of  accommodation,  683;  changes  of^ 
in  age,  686 ;  concealment  of  h; 
metropia  by,  707 ;  contraction  of^Mtf 
associated  with,  275  ;  distipb^nje  of 
its  relations  with  convergeifcelausing 
heterophoria,  613 ;  little^jmployed  by 
myopes,  694 ;  measuE^ent  of,  679- 
684;  mechanism  nucleus  for, 

589  ;  paralysis  ;  range  of,  680, 

682 ;  reduced  W^kiucoma  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  ophtMJima,  731 ;  region  of,  680, 
683 ;  reto™r|of,  to  convergence,  613, 
679 ;  ^selafove,  684 ;  spasm  of,  731 ; 
spassk^f,  macropsia  in,  730;  spasm 


of,  simulating  and  producing  myopia, 
697,  732 ;  spasm  of,  treatment,  726, 732 ; 
tested  with  reference  to  central  vision, 
27 ;  weakness  of,  after  severe  diseases, 
731. 

Accommodation  theory  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  myopia,  703. 

Accommodative  asthenopia,  711 ;  con¬ 
vergence  excess,  619  ;  convergence  in¬ 
sufficiency,  621. 

Acetate  of  lead,  see  Lead. 

Acetic  acid  in  vernal  catarrh,  106. 

Acne  rosacea  conjunctivae,  102. 

Acromegaly,  487. 

Acuity,  visual,  27,  670 ;  absolute,  674 : 
relative,  674. 

Adaptation  of  the  retiq 

Adduction,  578, 580 ;  JwpOheasured,  587 : 
how  reduced  by Jen6romy  of  the  inter- 
nus,  777 ;  misyCpi  application  of  term 
to  signify  (W^rgence,  592. 

Adenoma  q^Tworioid,  356  ;  of  glands  of 
the  lifls^joS;  of  lachrymal  gland,  571. 

Adh^onS^between  iris  and  cornea,  see 
ftpcfeHiA,  Anterior  ;  between  iris 

^yina  lens,  see  Synechia,  Posterior; 
JObetween  lids  and  eyeball,  see  Sym- 

BLEPHARON. 

Adnexa  bulbi,  operations  upon,  705. 

Advancement,  773,  775,  776,  777;  of  leva¬ 
tor  palpebras  superioris,  802. 

After- cataract,  766. 

After-treatment  of  eye  operations,  738, 
745. 

Age,  changes  of  accommodation  in,  686 ; 
changes  of  myopia  in,  689  ;  changes  of 
refraction  in,  688. 

Air,  beneath  conjunctiva,  124;  in  ante¬ 
rior  chamber,  754 ;  in  orbit,  651 ;  in 
tissues  of  lids,  554,  556. 
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Albinism,  16,  361. 

Albinos,  luminosity  of  pupils  in,  9. 

Albuminuric  amaurosis,  449  ;  oedema  of 
lids,  123,  525 ;  optic  neuritis,  487 ;  reti¬ 
nitis,  449. 

Alcoholism  producing  hemeralopia,  498 ; 
producing  nuclear  paralysis  of  ocular 
muscles,  610;  producing  retrobulbar 
neuritis,  491. 

Alternate  paralysis,  610. 

Alternating  strabismus,  628,  634. 

Alum,  53,  74. 

Aluminated  copper,  53. 

Amaurosis,  495 ;  albuminuric,  449 ;  cere¬ 
bral,  495  ;  how  causing  mydriasis,  332 ; 
of  central  origin,  499 ;  partialis  fugax, 
499  ;  produced  by  quinine,  443 ;  spinal, 
495 ;  uraemic,  449. 

Amaurotic  cat’s-eye,  350,  464 ;  luminosity 
of  pupil  in,  8. 

Amblyopia,  495;  alcoholic,  491;  con¬ 
genital,  495 ;  ex  anopsia  (from  disuse), 
496,  628;  how  producing  nystagmus, 
639  ;  hysterical,  500 ;  nicotinica,  489 ; 
of  central  origin,  499 ;  tobacco,  489. 

Ametropia,  689. 

Ammon's  scleral  protrusion,  245,  247, 
360. 


Ankyloblepharon,  544 ;  canthoplasty  in, 
792. 

Annular  abscess  of  the  cornea,  57,  172; 
posterior  synechia,  293,  304,  321,  322  ; 
scotoma,  32;  staphyloma,  343. 

Anophthalmus,  357,  360. 

Antagonistic  ocular  muscles,  578,  579. 

Anterior  chamber,  259 :  air  in,  745 ;  ex¬ 
amination  of,  3;  hasmorrhage  into, 
233,  238,  324,  737,  745;  irrigation  of, 
in  cataract  operations,  770;  luxation 
of  lens  into,  426,  429 ;  shallower  in  the 
accommodative  act,  679  ;  shallower  in 
glaucoma,  369,  377;  shallowness  of, 
rendering  iridectomy  difficult,  754; 
sinus  of,  259. 

Anterior  chorioiditis,  341 ;  ciliary  ves¬ 
sels,  41 ;  cortical  cataract,  406,  408 ; 
detachment  of  vitreous,  433;  polar 
cataract,  402,  406 ;  scleral  staphyloma, 
244 ;  sclerotomy,  747 ;  synechia,  150. 

Anthrax  pustule  of  lid,  521. 

Antisepsis  in  eye  operations,  733 ;  neces¬ 
sity  of,  740. 

Antiseptics  in  blennorrhoea  acuta,  58, 
62;  in  diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva, 
88 ;  in  operations  upon  the  eye,  733 ; 
in  wounds  of  the  cornea  and  sclera, 
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Areolar  chorioiditis,  341. 

Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  281,  492. 

Argyria,  49. 

Argyrosis,  49. 

Arlt’s  method  of  median  tarsorrhaphy, 
794;  method  of  performing  enuclea¬ 
tion,  781 ;  method  of  performing  te¬ 
notomy,  772 ;  modification  of  Gaillard’s 
suture  for  entropion,  795 ;  ointment, 
101 ;  operation  for  trichiasis,  787,  790, 
791 ;  test  types,  673. 

Arsenic  in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  98. 

Arteria  centralis  corporis  vitrei,  286; 
centralis  retinae,  13,  473. 

Arteria  hyaloidea,  286. 

Arterial  pulse  in  vessels  of  optic  nerve, 
13. 

Arteries,  ciliary,  265;  retinal,  how  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  veins,  13. 

Arterio-venous  aneurism  causing  exoph- 
thalmus,  658. 

Artery,  central,  13,  473 ;  central,  embo¬ 
lism  of,  445;  central,  laceration  and 
compression  of,  447 ;  central,  of  the 
vitreous,  286 ;  hyaloid,  286,  431,  433. 

Artificial  eye,  782,  784;  leech,  318,  346; 
pupil,  situation  of,  in  cataract  extrac¬ 
tion,  752 ;  pupil,  situation  of,  in  iridec¬ 
tomy  for  increase  of  tension,  751 ;  pu¬ 
pil,  situation  of,  in  iridectomy  for 
optical  purposes,  750;  pupil,  vision 
with,  753 ;  ripening  of  cataract,  752 ; 
vitreous,  see  Mules’s  Operation. 

Asepsis  in  eye  operations,  733  ;  impor¬ 
tance  of,  740. 

Aspergillus  glaucus  causing  suppuration 
of  cornea,  167,  171. 

Aspiration  theory  of  Weber  and  Hasner, 
564. 

Assimilation  of  visual  substances  in  ret¬ 
ina,  505. 

Associated  movements,  580;  reactotfCj 
the  pupil,  275.  /it 

Association  centers,  580,  589/?>iSe?ular 
movements,  580. 

Astatic  needle,  243. 

Asthenic  ulcer  of  corn 

Asthenopia,  accoram^Hjfive,  711 ;  hys¬ 
terical,  501  ;^m^5fetigmatism,  721; 
muscular,  614V695 ;  nervous,  501 ; 
panoram^j&S. 

Astigm^tis^p71t> ;  acquired,  719 ;  against 
the  Mk,  718;  apparent  change  of 


shape  of  papilla  in,  24 ;  asthenopia  in, 
721 :  cause  of,  719  ;  compound  hyper¬ 
metropic,  719,  721  ;  compound  myop¬ 
ic,  719,  721  ;  congenital,  719  ;  corneal, 
719,  720,  723  ;  determination  of,  721- 
723 ;  hypermetropic,  719,  721 ;  in¬ 
creased  after  atropinization,  723;  ir¬ 
regular,  18,  720 ;  lenticular,  719,  720 ; 
mixed,  719,  721 ;  myopic,  719,  721 ;  ob¬ 
jective  determination  of,  24, 723 ;  phys¬ 
iological,  718,  720 ;  produced  by  cata¬ 
ract  extraction,  719  ;  produced  by 
dislocation  of  the  lens,  427,  430,  719  ; 
produced  by  iridectomy,  719,  752  ;  reg¬ 
ular,  24,  716,  721 ;  simple  hyperme¬ 
tropic,  719,  721 ;  simple  myopic,  719, 
721;  treatment  of,  720,  721,  725;  vi¬ 
sion  in,  717,  721 ;  with  the  rule,  718. 

Astringents  in  conjunctivitis  catarrha- 
lis  chronica,  53. 

Atheroma  of  lids,  556. 

Atheromatous  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  159. 

Atonia  sacci  lacrimalis,  568. 

Atrophia  bulbi,  305. 

Atrophic  crescent,  343 ;  excavation,  365. 

Atrophy  of  eyeball,  305,  308.  351,  783. 

Atrophy  of  optic  nerve,  491 ;  descending, 
492,  494 ;  genuine,  491 ;  inflammatory, 
492 ;  neuritic,  492  ;  non-inflammatory, 
491 ;  primary,  491 ;  progressive,  491 ; 
retinitic,  492 ;  simpl^6fl^499. 

Atrophy  of  retina, 

Atropine,  action  281 ;  applied  in 

substance,  27G$Nn8 ;  causing  conver¬ 
gence  excess,  *6t9  ;  diminution  of  my- 
driatm-^Ot  produced  by  irritation  of 
iris,  oiBy  employed  in  convergent  stra- 
bi^ims  due  to  hypermetropia,  631,725, 
em  ployed  in  determining  refrac- 

^iion,  725;  employed  in  diagnosticat- 
(*\Ting  posterior  synechia,  292;  employed 
Vl'-'  in  diagnosticating  seelusio  pupillae, 
299;  employed  in  iridodialysis,  324; 
employed  in  iritis,  317;  employed  in 
keratitis  profunda,  194;  employed  in 
parenchymatous  keratitis,  189 ;  em¬ 
ployed  in  spasm  of  the  accommoda¬ 
tion,  725,  732  ;  employed  in  superficial 
scleritis,  228 ;  employed  in  ulcers  of 
the  cornea,  155 ;  employed  in  wounds 
of  the  cornea,  201  ;  employed  to  rup¬ 
ture  synechiae,  320 ;  improper  use  of, 
298,  321 ;  increase  of  astigmatism  af- 
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ter  use  of,  723  ;  intolerance  of,  281, 

315 ;  mode  of  action,  276 ;  not  always 
well  borne  in  cyclitis,  315 ;  poisoning 
by  instillation  of,  85,  276,  281 ;  preju¬ 
dicial  in  glaucoma,  283,  298,  321,  389  ; 
producing  slight  reduction  of  refrac¬ 
tion  in  normal  eye,  731. 

Atropine  catarrh,  atrophine  conjuncti¬ 
vitis,  85,  281. 

Axial  hypermetropia,  709,  710;  myopia, 

693. 

Axis  of  cylinders,  664  ;  how  indicated  in 
prescriptions,  721. 

Axis  of  eye,  frontal,  578 ;  sagittal,  578 ; 
vertical,  577. 

Bacillus  diphtheriae,  86,  88  ;  of  conjunc¬ 
tivitis  catarrhalis  acuta,  48 ;  of  xero¬ 
sis,  121. 

Bacteria  of  conjunctival  sac,  741;  of 
conjunctivitis,  48,  54,  62,.  63,  85. 

Bandage  applied  to  sound  eye  to  pro¬ 
duce  fixation  in  squinting  eye,  632; 
avoided  in  conjunctival  disease  with 
profuse  secretion,  50,  154 ;  avoided  in 
conjunctivitis  eczematosa,  97 ;  avoided 
in  trachoma,  75  ;  effect  of,  in  produc¬ 
ing  conjunctivitis,  52 ;  employment  of, 
in  Basedow’s  disease,  654 ;  employ¬ 
ment  of,  in  corneal  ulceration,  154 ; 
employment  of,  in  lagophthalmus, 

547;  employment  of,  in  operations, 

734;  employment  of,  in  paralysis  of 
the  orbicularis,  550;  employment  of, 
in  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  320. 

Bandage,  pressure,  154;  employed  after 

enucleation,  781,  782 ;  employed  after  #  _____  _ 

iridectomy  or  cataract  operation  when(  Jtion  of  the  eye,  1 ;  senile,  549,  552; 
there  is  increase  of  tension,  745  ;  ^  '  '* 

ployed  in  detachment  of  retin; 
employed  in  exophthalmus 
travasation  or  emphysemjN^T;  em¬ 
ployed  in  keratectasia/^22|0|em  ployed 
in  prolapse  of  iris,  lfcjl^mployed  in 
staphyloma  of  the  egrnea,  218. 

Bandage,  protectivg^Xil,  745. 

Band-shaped  ona$i£y  of  the  cornea,  209. 

Basal  parah^kolf  the  ocular  muscles, 

601,  611VS^ 

Basedowte  unease,  652;  causing  arterial 
pidmEran  in  the  retina,  14 ;  tarsorrha- 
Hjhplor,  794. 
i^er  cells,  43. 


Beer’s  cataract-knife,  768,  812  ;  cataract 
needle,  811 ;  method  of  cataract  ex¬ 
traction,  768,  812;  method  of  per¬ 
forming  iridectomy,  748;  operation 
for  staphyloma,  217. 

Biconcave  and  biconvex  lenses,  664. 

Bifocal  lenses,  668. 

Binocular  diplopia  (or  double  vision), 
582,  591 ;  fixation,  590 ;  single  vision, 
582,  590 ;  vision,  581,  590. 

Blackboard  for  testing  field  of  vision,  29. 

Black  cataract,  413,  424,  495. 

Black- white  visual  substance,  505. 

Blennorrhcea  acuta  adultorum,  54 ;  can- 
thoplasty  in,  793;  chronic,  56,  79; 
complications,  56,  61 ;  course,  55  ;  eti¬ 
ology,  57,  59 ;  inoculation  of,  for  cure 
of  pannus,  61 ;  prognosis,  57 ;  stages, 
55 ;  subacute,  56 ;  symptoms,  55 ; 
treatment,  58,  62 ;  ulcers  of  cornea 
in,  56,  61,  159  ;  varieties,  56. 

Blennorrhcea  neonatorum,  62. 

Blennorrhcea  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  564, 
572. 

Blepharitis  ciliaris,  526  ;  squamosa,  526 ; 
ulcerosa,  527. 

Blepharo-adenitis,  526. 

Blepharophimosis,  544;  in  conjunctival 
disease,  51,  96.  *A 

Blepharoplasty,  79#Vj 

Blepharospasm,  canthoplasty  in, 

793 ;  essen^Ji*  549,  550 ;  hysterical, 
549,  551>f«3vconjunctivitis  eczematosa, 
casesj&jnlindness  after,  101 ;  in  con- 
UH^^yitis  eczematosa,  results  of,  101 ; 
\H3ynjhnctivitis  eczematosa,  treatment 

1C  of,  101 ;  interfering  with  the  examina- 
jtio 

symptomatic,  549. 

Blepharostat,  735,  805 ;  Knapp’s,  786, 
806. 

Blindness,  after  blepharospasm,  101 ; 
blue-yellow,  506 ;  color,  501 ;  day-,  see 
Nyctalopia  ;  green,  502  ;  how  causing 
mydriasis,  332 ;  night-,  see  Hemeralo¬ 
pia  ;  red,  502 ;  red-green,  506 ;  simu¬ 
lation  of,  35 ;  snow,  112 ;  violet,  502. 

Blind  spot,  Mariotte’s,  32. 

Bloodletting  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  346 ; 
in  iritis,  318;  in  optic  neuritis,  485; 
in  superficial  scleritis,  228. 

Blood-vessels,  ciliary  system  of,  265 ;  con¬ 
junctival  system  of,  39,  41;  new  for- 
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mation  of,  in  cornea,  139 ;  of  chorioid, 
264,  266;  of  conjunctiva,  39,  41;  of 
embryonic  eye,  286 ;  of  eye,  three  sys¬ 
tems  of,  265 ;  of  iris,  252,  266 ;  of  lids, 
39,  517 ;  of  optic  nerve,  13,  473  ;  of  or¬ 
bit,  642 ;  of  retina,  13,  439 ;  of  sclera, 
227 ;  of  uvea,  265. 

Blue,  diminution  in  perception  of,  a  sign 
of  retinal  disease,  34. 

Bluestone,  bluestick.  See  Copper  Sul¬ 
phate. 

Blue-yellow  blindness,  506. 

Blue-yellow  visual  substance,  505. 

Bohrn’s  method  of  performing  tenotomy, 
777. 


Capillary  fistulae,  574. 

Capsular  cataract,  401,  402,  403. 

Capsule,  anterior  of  lens,  395 ;  Bonnet’s, 
642,  780 ;  of  lens,  395 ;  of  lens,  changes 
in,  after  removal  of  lens,  765  ;  of  lens, 
opening  of,  in  cataract  extraction,  762  ; 
of  Tenon,  585,  642. 

Capsule  forceps,  762. 

Capsulo-lenticular  cataract,  397,  412. 

Capsulotome.  See  Cystitome. 

Carbolic  acid  in  eye  operations,  733. 

Carbon  disulphide  producing  retrobul¬ 
bar  neuritis,  491. 

Carcinoma  of  chorioid,  356;  of  lachry¬ 
mal  gland,  571 ;  of  lids,  557 ;  of  orbit, 


Bonnet’s  capsule,  642,  780 ;  discovery  of 
the  principle  of  performing  enuclea¬ 
tion,  780. 

Boric  acid,  53,  106. 

Bowman’s  director,  808 ;  membrane, 
131 ;  method  of  performing  discission, 
760;  sounds,  567,  £08;  stop  needle, 
811. 

Brain  disease  as  a  cause  of  optic  neuritis, 
483,  486. 

Bridge  coloboma,  336 ;  coloboma,  artifi¬ 
cial,  754. 

Brisseau’s  discovery  of  the  true  seat  of 
cataract,  424. 

Briicke’s  portion  of  ciliary  muscle,  257, 
679. 

Buphthalmus,  245,  374. 

Burns  of  the  conjunctiva,  110;  of  the 
cornea,  201. 


Calcareous  cataract,  411. 

Calomel  in  cicatrized  ulcers  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  157;  in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa, 

97,  100;  in  parenchymatous  keratitis, 

189.  MS—’ 

Canal,  central,  of  the  vitreous  (or  Cl<£k  green, 
quet’s,  or  hyaloid),  269,  286,  43&^0Jp  y  * 
of  Petit,  397;  optic,  473;  Schtewh’s, 

259,  262,  269,  276.  r  V 

Canaliculus,  562;  cystoid  diMrixion  of, 

572  ;  occlusion  of,  by  s^gjothrix,  572 ; 
slitting  of,  567,  572 ;  ^fybture  of,  572. 
Canaliculus  knife.45^$u8. 

Canalis  CloquetfiCS^  431 ;  hyaloideus, 

286,  431 ;  ontie^,  473. 

Canthal  lkntfiAits,  513,  516,  517. 

Canthonlal^  TO2,  797. 

CanthuQxternus,  509 ;  internus,  509. 


656. 

Carnivora,  luminosity  of  the  pupils  in,  9. 

Carotid,  compression  and  ligation  of,  for 
pulsating  exophthalmus,  658. 

Caruncle,  41 ;  diseases  of,  129  ;  sinking  in 
of,  after  tenotomy,  779. 

Cataract,  397 ;  after-,  766 ;  anterior  cor¬ 
tical,  406,  408 ;  anterior  polar,  402,  406 ; 
astigmatism  after  operation  for,  719; 
Beer’s  operation  for,  768,  812 ;  black, 
413,  424,  495 ;  Brisseau’s  discovery  of 
seat  of,  424 ;  calcareous,  411 ;  capsular, 
397,  401,  402,  403;  capsulo-lenticular, 
397, 412 ;  central,  403 ;  central  capsular, 
402,  403 ;  choleraic,  42 Inimical  forms 
of,  402;  complicate^^ly);  congenital, 
402,  403,  417,  42Q(g^tical,  406,  408 ; 
couching  of,  76^^^ystic,  416 ;  David’s 
original  oneFa&fon  for,  768 :  depression 
of,  767;  417,  420;  dilacera¬ 
tion  ;  discission  of,  756 ;  dis- 

pkccmi^l}  of,  767 ;  etiology  of,  359, 
4rf^20 ;  extraction  of,  see  Cataract 
Extraction ;  flap  operation  for,  761 ; 
£jfluid,  411 ;  glaucomatous,  373,  419 ; 
green,  369  ;  hard,  412;  hemeralopia  in, 
497;  history  of  operations  for,  767; 
history  of  our  knowledge  concerning, 
424;  hypermature,  410,  416;  imma¬ 
ture,  409,  414;  immature,  artificial 
ripening  of,  752 ;  immature  discission 
of,  757 ;  incipient,  409,  414 ;  intumes- 
cent,  409,  415 ;  Jacobson’s  operation 
for,  769;  lamellar,  404,  407;  lenticu¬ 
lar,  397 ;  linear  extraction  of,  760 ;  ma¬ 
ture,  410,  412;  membranous,  411; 
membranous,  'discission  (or  dilacera¬ 
tion)  of,  759 ;  membranous,  simple 
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linear  extraction  of,  761 ;  milky,  411 ; 
Morgagnian,  411 ;  muse®  volitantes 
in,  398;  myopia  developing  in  the 
early  stages  of,  399,  414 ;  naphthalinic, 
421;  nephritic,  417;  nuclear,  417; 
nucleus  of,  how  measured,  413 ;  nycta¬ 
lopia  in,  497;  objective  signs  of,  397; 
operations  for,  see  Cataract  Extrac¬ 
tion,  Discission,  Depression,  and  Re- 
clination;  partial,  402;  partial  sta¬ 
tionary,  402 ;  pathological  anatomy  of, 
400;  perinuclear,  404,  407;  perinuclear, 
discission  of,  757 ;  polar,  402,  403,  406 ; 
polyopia  monocularis  in,  398;  poste¬ 
rior  cortical,  406,  408 ;  posterior  polar, 
403,  406 ;  progressive,  408 ;  pyramidal, 
403 ;  reclination  of,  767 ;  ripening  of, 
415 ;  ripening  of,  artificial,  752 ;  seat  of, 
discovered  bv  Brisseau,  424 ;  secondary, 
766 ;  senile,  409, 417, 420 ;  soft,  412 ;  soft, 
discission  of,  756;  soft,  simple  linear 
extraction  of,  760 ;  spindle-shaped, 
403;  spontaneous  restoration  of  sight 
in,  416,  418;  stages  of,  409 ;  stationary, 
402 ;  subjective  symptoms  of,  398 ; 
swelling,  409,  415 ;  traumatic,  417, 422 ; 
traumatic,  produced  by  iridectomy, 
754;  treatment,  422  (see  also  Cata¬ 
ract  Extraction,  Discission,  Depres¬ 
sion,  and  Reclination);  tremulous, 
412;  unripe,  409,  414;  unripe,  artifi¬ 
cial  ripening  of,  752 ;  unripe,  discis¬ 
sion  of,  757 ;  Von  Graefe’s  operation 
for,  768-770 ;  zonular,  404. 

Cataracta  accreta,  306,  419,  767;  arida 
siliquata,  416 ;  calcarea,  411 ;  capsulo- 
lenticularis,  412 ;  complicata,  306,  419 ; 
congenita,  417;  corticalis,  406,  408; 
cystica,  416 ;  dura,  412 ;  fluida,  411 ; 
fusiformis,  403 ;  glaucomatosa,  37|K 
419;  gypsea,  411;  hypermatura, 

412 ;  incipiens,  409, 412 ;  in  oculo  glau- 
comat oso,  411 ;  intumescens.*QH7?12  ; 
lactea,  411;  matura,  41^1^;  mem- 
branacea,  411 ;  mollis,  4V^j^Morgagni, 
411;  natans,  427  (gj^ra,  413;  nu- 
clearis,  417 ;  polar is^ftcrior,  402,  406 ; 
polaris  posterioipOWi ;  punctata,  403; 
secundaria,  secundaria  accreta, 

767 ;  senili^>Nu7  ;  spuria,  399  ;  trau¬ 
matica,  4V,  422;  tremula,  412. 

Catara$Ojd*action,  760 ;  accidents  in, 
762*l  appearance  of  eye  after,  764 ;  as¬ 


tigmatism  after,  719 ;  Beer’s  method  of, 
768,  812 ;  conjunctival  flap  in,  763, 769 ; 
combined,  762  ;  Daviel’s  operation  for, 
768 ;  erythropsia  after,  771 ;  first  per¬ 
formance  of,  768  ;  flap  operation  for, 
760 ;  historical  sketch  of  operations 
for,  767;  inflammation  after,  767,  768, 
770 ;  instruments  for,  812 ;  iridectomy 
in,  762,  763,  769,  770;  irido-cyclitis 
after,  767,  768,  770 ;  J acobson’s  opera¬ 
tion  for,  769 ;  Jiiger’s  method,  771 ; 
Kiichler’s  method,  771  ;  Lebrun’s 
method,  771 ;  Liebreich’s  method,  771 ; 
linear,  760,  762,  769 ;  luxation  of  lens 
in,  764 ;  modified  linear,  769 ;  Pagen- 
stecher’s  method,  771 ;  prolapse  of  vit¬ 
reous  in,  764 ;  result  of,  764 ;  simple, 
762;  simple  linear,  760;  suppuration 
after,  767,  768,  770  ;  “  toilet  ”  of  the  eye 
after,  762;  Yon  Graefe’s  operation  for, 
768-770  ;  Weber’s  method,  771 ;  Wen¬ 
zel’s  method,  771 ;  with  lens  capsule, 
771 ;  with  and  without  iridectomy,  760, 
762,  763,  769,  770. 

Cataract  knife,  Beer’s,  768,  812 ;  linear,  of 
Von  Graefe,  769,  812. 

Cataract  needle,  811. 

Cataract  prickers,  767. 

Cataract  pricking,  767. 

Catarrh,  atropine,  85,  281 ;  conjunctival, 
see  CoNJUNCTivmsj^^ARRHALis ;  fol¬ 
licular,  see  (Wo^ctivitis  follicu- 
laris  ;  of  corfj^Jrthtiva,  see  Conjuncti¬ 
vitis  catA^ialis  ;  of  conjunctiva, 
pustukfc^fjrm,  48 ;  of  conjunctiva, 
ve^m^fiorm,  48 ;  vernal,  103. 

Cat^rrmu^conjunctivitis,  see  Conjuncti- 

S iritis  catarrhalis  ;  ulcers  of  the  cor- 
ka,  46,  48,  159. 
arrhus  siccus,  51. 

Cat’s-eye,  amaurotic,  350,  464. 

Cat’s-eye  pupil,  755. 

Caustics,  injuries  of  the  conjunctiva  by, 
110;  injuries  of  the  cornea  by,  201. 
Cauterization  in  fistula  of  the  cornea, 
157 ;  in  keratectasi®,  223 ;  in  kerato- 
conus,  224;  in  ulcer  of  the  cornea^ 
155,  161 ;  in  ulcus  serpens,  166 ;  in 
vascular  fasciculus,  97;  in  vesicular 
keratitis,  183. 

Cavernous  sinus,  thrombosis  of,  525,  649. 
Cavernous  tumor  of  the  orbit,  656. 
Cellulitis  of  the  orbit,  647, 
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Centering  of  glasses,  importance  of, 
608. 

Centers,  cortical,  for  ocular  movements, 
588;  for  associated  movements  of  the 
eye,  588  ;  for  movements  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  588 ;  visual,  478. 

Central  artery  (of  the  optic  nerve),  473 ; 
artery,  embolism  of,  445 ;  artery,  lacer¬ 
ation  and  compression  of,  447  ;  artery 
of  the  vitreous,  286,  431,  433 ;  canal  of 
the  vitreous,  269,  286, 431,  434 ;  chorioi¬ 
ditis,  340 ;  non-irritative  ulcer  of  the 
cornea,  159;  ophthalmoplegia,  610; 
parenchymatous  infiltration  of  the 
cornea,  194 ;  scotoma,  32 ;  vein  of  the 
optic  nerve,  473  ;  vein,  thrombosis  of, 
447 ;  vision,  27. 

Cerebral  amaurosis,  495. 

Chalazion,  533,  535. 

Chamber,  see  Anterior  Chamber,  Pos¬ 
terior  Chamber. 

Chemosis,  55. 

Chemotaxis,  168. 

Chiasm,  474. 

Children,  compai*ative  infrequency  of 
corneal  ulcers  in,  158 ;  operations  in, 
745,  757 ;  watered-silk  reflex  in,  14. 

Chloral  producing  retrobulbar  neuritis, 
491. 

Chloroform  in  eye  operations,  735. 

Chloromata  of  lachrymal  gland,  571. 

Choked  disk,  482,  484,  486,  494. 

Cholera,  cataract  in,  421. 

Cholesterin  in  degenerated  lenses,  411, 
416 ;  in  vitreous,  434. 

Chorio-capillaris,  264. 

Chorioid,  262 ;  appearance  of,  with 
ophthalmoscope,  14 ;  carcinoma  of, 
356 ;  changes  of,  in  myopia,  843 ;  col- 
oboma  of,  357 ;  detachment  of,  352 ; 
diseases  of,  337;  functions  of,  278. 
inflammation  of,  337;  layers  of, 
rupture  of,  352;  sarcoma  of,  3&i 
berculosis  of,  356;  tumors  £Tlo353; 

'  vessels  of,  15,  266 ;  vesselsfof,  Jrow  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  oj^refcma,  15. 

Chorioidal  ring,  10. 

Chorioiditis,  337  ;  anat^rpmal  changes  in, 
350 ;  anterior,  ^^(^causing  cataract, 
419 ;  causing^^J^oma,  392  ;  centralis, 
340 ;  diffuse,  all ;  disseminata,  341  ; 
exudat^«^^38 ;  metastatic,  348,  349, 
851  ;\norMippurativa,  338 ;  senile,  341 ; 


serous,  380;  suppurativa,  346;  syphi¬ 
litic,  341. 

Chorio-retinitis,  341,  449. 

Chromidrosis,  523. 

Cicatricial  ectropion,  543  ;  ectropion,  op¬ 
erations  for,  798 ;  entropion,  541  ;  en¬ 
tropion,  operations  for,  797;  pterygi¬ 
um,  116. 

Cicatrix,  ectatic,  of  cornea,  147,  151 ;  of 
operation  wounds,  rupture  of,  739. 

Cicatrization,  cystoid,  123,  234,  739. 

Cilia,  510 ;  blanching  of,  in  irido-cyclitis, 
300. 

Ciliary  arteries,  265. 

Ciliary  body,  256 ;  changes  of,  in  glau¬ 
coma,  377,  384 ;  development  of,  287 ; 
diseases  of,  289,  293,  826,  728;  func¬ 
tion  of,  278 ;  tumors  of,  327,  331. 

Ciliary  injection,  42 ;  a  constant  accom¬ 
paniment  of  keratitis,  141. 

Ciliary  muscle,  257,  260 ;  action  of,  in 
accommodation,  678 ;  in  emmetropia, 
hypermetropia,  and  myopia,  701  ;  pa¬ 
ralysis  of,  728  ;  spasm  of,  731 ;  tone  of, 
731 ;  tumors  of,  331. 

Ciliary  nerves,  265. 

Ciliary  processes,  251. 

Ciliary  staphyloma,  248. 

Ciliary  system  of  vessels,  265. 

Ciliary  zone  of  iris,  252. 

Cilio-retinal  vessels,  26&*A 

Cilium  forceps,  530, 

Circle  of  vessels  ol  I'/gpu  266. 

Circulus  arteriotfCphudis  major,  252,  266; 
arteriosusirfflJ^ minor,  252,  266. 

CircumconaSitlnjection,  42. 

CircuMfTSW*q«  space,  381,  394. 

CleansVd>nlcer  of  cornea,  138,  146. 

Cld&pg  of  corneal  cicatrices,  152,  206. 

cfcpiet’s  canal,  286,  431,  434. 

( Closure  of  lids,  how  effected,  511. 

Coated  ulcer  of  cornea,  138,  146. 

Cocaine,  anaesthesia  from,  278,  734;  ef¬ 
fects  of,  277;  employment  of,  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  eyeball,  1 ;  employment 
of,  in  relieving  blepharospasm  and  pho¬ 
tophobia,  1,  101,  105  ;  producing  glau¬ 
coma,  372;  tending  to  produce  col¬ 
lapse  of  cornea,  in  operations,  744. 

Cod-liver  oil  in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa, 
98;  in  parenchymatous  keratitis,  190. 

Cold  applications  in  blennorrhoea  of  the 
conjunctiva,  58;  in  diphtheritic  con- 
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junctivitis,  care  in  use  of,  88;  in  dis¬ 
cission  with  excessive  swelling,  758; 
in  injuries  of  the  iris  and  traumatic 
iritis,  318,  324. 

Cold  cream,  530,  531. 

Collapsus  corneae,  135,  744. 

Collecting  lens,  662. 

Collyrium  adstringens  luteum,  53, 157; 
Horst’s,  53  ;  Romershausen’s,  53. 

Coloboma,  bridge,  336,  754 ;  of  the  cho- 
rioid,  357 ;  of  the  iris,  334,  336,  360  ;  of 
the  iris,  artificial,  see  Iridectomy  ;  of 
the  lids,  558 ;  of  the  macula,  359,  361 ; 
of  the  optic  nerve,  359. 

Color  blindness,  501 ;  acquired,  507 ;  con¬ 
genital,  501 ;  diagnostic  importance  of, 
34,  506,  507 ;  in  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve,  33,  493,  507;  tests  for,  33,  506. 

Color  perception,  theories  of,  502,  505. 

Color  scotoma,  33. 

Color  sense,  27 ;  limits  of  field  for,  34 ; 
quantitative  determination  of,  507. 

Color  value,  505. 

Comitant,  term  preferable  to  concomi¬ 
tant,  620. 

Commissure,  external,  509. 

Commotio  retinae,  467. 

Complicated  cataract,  419. 

Compositors,  prevalence  of  myopia 
among,  703. 

Compound  hypermetropic  astigmatism, 
719, 721 ;  myopic  astigmatism,  719,  721. 

Compresses,  cold,  see  Cold,  Application 
of  ;  moist  warm,  155  (see  also  Warmth, 
Application  of). 

Concave  cylindrical  lens,  665;  lens  for 
correction  of  myopia,  18,  691 ;  lens, 
properties  of,  662. 

Concentric  contraction  of  the  visual 
field,  32. 

Concomitant  (or  comitant)  heterophorMp 
and  squint,  620,  622,  623.  626,  627. 

Concussion  of  retina,  467;  of^l^eye 
producing  cataract,  422. 

Confluent  form  of  diphthe^H,  w 

Confusion  colors,  504. 

Congenital  amblyopia.  ;  anisometro¬ 
pia,  726 ;  anomaljfsyei  the  chorioid, 
387 ;  anomalies conjunctiva,  124, 
129 ;  anomaaft^Q*  the  cornea,  210,  225 ; 
anomalies  (N^tne  iris,  334;  anomalies 
of  the  la^-ymal  passages,  564 ;  anoma- 
i  o*S(the  le 


lies  < 


ens,  402,  403,  417,  420,  428  ; 


anomalies  of  the  levator  palpebrae  su- 
perioris,  551,  552 ;  anomalies  of  the 
lids,  538,  539,  548, 551,  552,  558 ;  anom¬ 
alies  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  610,  611 ; 
anomalies  of  the  optic  disk  and  nerve, 
359 ;  anomalies  of  the  orbit,  655 ;  anom¬ 
alies  of  the  retina,  456,  464 ;  anomalies 
of  the  sclera,  245;  anomalies  of  the 
superior  rectus,  611 ;  anomalies  of  the 
vitreous,  433  ;  astigmatism,  719 ;  cata¬ 
ract,  402,  403,  417,  420;  dislocation  of 
the  lens,  428  ;  narrowness  of  the  lids, 
548 ;  opacities  of  the  cornea,  210 ;  pa¬ 
ralyses,  551,  552,  610,  611 ;  ptosis,  551, 
552 ;  tumors,  124,  464,  655. 

Conglobated  tuberculosis  of  the  chorioid, 
357. 

Conjugate  paralysis,  601,  609;  spasm, 
640. 

Conjunctiva,  38 ;  acne  rosacea  of,  102 ; 
amyloid  degeneration  of,  106 ;  anatomy 
of,  38 ;  angioma  of,  127 ;  blood-vessels 
of,  39,  41 ;  bulbi,  40 ;  burns  of,  110 ; 
cicatrices  of,  following  bums  and  cau¬ 
terization,  111,  118 ;  cicatrices  of,  fol¬ 
lowing  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  87 ; 
cicatrices  of,  in  trachoma,  67,  133 ; 
congenital  anomalies  of,  124,  129 ;  cor¬ 
neae,  40 ;  cyst  of,  126 ;  dermoid  tumor 
of,  124,  127 ;  diphtheria  of,  see  Con¬ 
junctivitis  diphth^Aca;  diseases  of, 
38 ;  divisions  o^S^jecchymoses  of, 
123 ;  emphysen^Syf,  124 ;  epithelioma 
of,  125,  127  j^Samination  of,  2  ;  fibro¬ 
ma  of,  120vfollicles  in>  53 ;  foreign 
bodiesXjrO ;  fornicis,  38 ;  fornix  of, 
38/"*<$^ramilations  of,  in  diphther- 
iti^c^ijunctivitis,  87;  granulation  tu- 

3^or  of,  127 ;  herpes  iris  of,  91 ;  hya- 

^/ine  degeneration  of,  107;  hyperaemia 
of,  50 ;  inflammation  of,  see  Conjunc¬ 
tivitis  ;  injuries  of,  110 ;  lepra  of, 
103;  limbus  of,  40;  lipoma  of,  126; 
lupus  of,  103,  108;  lymphangioma  of, 
129 ;  myxoma  of,  129  ;  oedema  of,  122 ; 
of  the  eyeball,  40 ;  of  the  fornix,  38, 
40 ;  of  the  lids,  38 ;  of  the  region  of 
transition  (retrotarsal  fold),  38,  40 ;  of 
the  sclera,  40  ;  palpebral,  38 ;  papillary 
condition  of,  43,  79 ;  papillary  hyper¬ 
trophy,  79;  papilloma  of,  127;  pem¬ 
phigus  of,  102 ;  polypi  of,  127 ;  produc¬ 
ing  infection  in  eye  operations,  741 ; 
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sarcoma  of,  125,  127;  scarification  of, 
in  acute  blennorrhoea,  62 ;  sclera?,  40  ; 
syphilitic  inflammation  of,  103 ;  syphi¬ 
litic  ulcers  of,  110  ;  tarsi,  38 ;  tubercu¬ 
losis  of,  107  ;  tumors  of,  benign,  124, 
126;  tumors  of,  malignant,  125,  127; 
ulcers  of,  109 ;  xerosis  of,  120. 

Conjunctival  catarrh,  see  Conjunctivitis 
catarrhalis;  division  of  the  cornea, 
133,  134 ;  flap,  735,  763,  769 ;  injection, 

41,  141 ;  system  of  vessels,  41,  42. 

Conjunctivitis  blennorrhoica  acuta,  54; 
catarrhalis  acuta,  44 ;  catarrhalis  acuta, 
diagnosis  of,  from  iritis,  85;  catar¬ 
rhalis  chronica,  50 ;  caused  by  acne  ro¬ 
sacea,  102 ;  caused  by  atropine,  85, 281 ; 
caused  by  bacteria,  48, 54, 62, 63, 85,  86 ; 
caused  by  dazzling,  112 ;  caused  by  der¬ 
matitis  herpetiformis,  103  ;  caused  by 
diphtheria,  86;  caused  by  eye  strain, 

52 ;  caused  by  foreign  bodies,  52 ; 
caused  by  gonorrhoea,  54 ;  caused  by 
hay  fever,  48;  caused  by  herpes  iris, 

103 ;  caused  by  ichthyosis,  103 ;  caused 
by  inverted  cilia,  52 ;  caused  by  irritant 
liquids  and  vapors,  112;  caused  by 
lachrymal  diseases,  52 ;  caused  by  lepra, 
103;  caused  by  measles,  48, 102 ;  caused 
by  pemphigus,  102 ;  caused  by  pityri¬ 
asis,  103;  caused  by  psoriasis,  103; 
caused  by  scrofula,  92,  99 ;  caused  by 
syphilis,  103 ;  caused  by  vitiated  air, 

52 ;  chronic,  50 ;  crouposa,  91 ;  diph- 
therica,  86 ;  eczematosa,  92-101 ;  ex 
acne  rosacea,  102 ;  exanthematica,  92, 
102;  follicularis,  53,  85;  follicularis, 
relation  of,  to  trachoma,  84 ;  gonor- 
rhoica,  55 ;  granulosa,  79  ;  lymphatica, 

92,  99 ;  membranacea,  91 ;  phlyctsenu- 
losa,  92,  98  ;  pustulosa,  92,  98 ;  scrofu- 
losa,  92, 99 ;  simplex,  47;  trachomatosa, 

64;  traumatic,  112;  tuberculous,  107/^ J^1 
variolous,  102. 

Consensual  reaction  of  the  pupi&N^o, 

279.  r  P 

Constant  strabismus,  629. 

Contact  glasses,  724. 

Contraction,  concentriofA^dsual  field, 

39  ;  of  pupil,  274,^^hf  sector-shaped, 
of  visual  field, 

Contraction  fum^  of  iris,  255. 

Contracture  antagonists  in  paralysis 
of  the  c^H^riiiuscles,  599. 


Contusion  of  the  eye,  233,  352,  467,  652 ; 
producing  paralysis  of  accommodation, 
729. 

Conus,  343. 

Convergence,  amplitude  of,  592 ;  capa¬ 
city  for,  how  tested,  592 ;  far  point  of, 
592;  latent,  613;  near  point,  592; 
prism-,  618. 

Convergence-excess,  619. 

Convergence  insufficiency,  621,  697. 

Convergence  paralysis,  601. 

Convergence  theory  of  the  production  of 
myopia,  704. 

Convergent  squint,  628,  629,  724. 

Convex  cylindrical  lens,  664 ;  lenses  for 
the  correction  of  hypermetropia,  19, 
707 ;  lenses,  properties  of,  662. 

Convulsions  causing  cataract,  421. 

Copiopia  hysterica,  501. 

Copper  aluminated  in  conjunctival  ca¬ 
tarrh,  53 ;  sulphate  in  chronic  blen¬ 
norrhoea,  59;  sulphate  in  trachoma, 
73. 

Coquille  glasses,  664,  665. 

Corectopia,  335. 

Corelysis,  321. 

Cornea,  130 ;  abscess  of,  see  Ulcus  ser¬ 
pens;  affections  of,  in  acute  blennor¬ 
rhoea,  56,  159 ;  affections  of,  in  acute 
catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  95,  159;  af¬ 
fections  of,  in  chronic  catarrhal  con¬ 
junctivitis,  51 ;  affectj^tA  of ,  in  con¬ 
junctivitis  eczemaj^^  y4,  158,  159, 
207 ;  affections  jekQmJi  glaucoma,  161, 
182,  209,  369J^3V383 ;  affections  of, 
in  herpes^®er,  182,  522  ;  affections 
of,  in  iriff^tyclitis,  192,  293,  301,  307; 
affecdo^^f,  in  trachoma,  66,  68,  71, 
15&;  imatomy  of,  130 ;  annular  ab- 
of,  57 :  asthenic  ulcer  of,  146 ; 

jy  afcneromatous  ulcer  of,  161 ;  blennor- 
J^rhoeal  ulcer  of,  159 ;  burns  of,  201 ; 
catarrhal  ulcers  of,  46,  48,  159 ;  cen¬ 
tral  non-irritative  ulcer  of,  159 ;  cen¬ 
tral  parenchymatous  infiltration  of, 
194:  changes  in,  producing  astigma¬ 
tism,  719,  720,  723 ;  changes  in,  pro¬ 
ducing  hypermetropia,  709 ;  changes 
in,  producing  myopia,  693 ;  cleansed 
ulcer  of,  138,  146 ;  cloudiness  of,  in 
glaucoma,  369,  377,  383 ;  coated  ulcer 
of,  138, 146 ;  collapse  of,  135,  744 ;  con¬ 
genital  anomalies  of,  210,  225 ;  con- 
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junctiva  of,  67, 133  ;  conjunctival  por¬ 
tion  of,  133,  134 ;  curvature  of,  how 
tested,  134;  contusions  of,  202;  de¬ 
posits  upon,  in  cyclitis,  293,  300  ;  dif¬ 
fusion  through,  134  ;  diseases  of,  136  ; 
divisions  of,  133,  134  ;  ectasiae  of,  212 ; 
erosions  of,  199  ;  erosion  of,  recurrent^ 
183,  200  ;  evenness  of,  how  tested,  135 ; 
examination  of,  2,  135  ;  facet  of,  147, 
204 ;  fistula  of,  151,  157,  163  ;  flatten¬ 
ing  of,  150 ;  foreign  bodies  in,  198 ; 
foul  ulcer  of,  138,  146 ;  glaucomatous 
ulcer  of,  161 ;  herpetic  ulcer  of,  159 ; 
infiltrated  ulcer  of,  138,  146 ;  inflam¬ 
mation  of,  see  Keratitis,  Ulcer  (Cor¬ 
neal),  and  Ulcus  serpens;  injuries 
of,  198 ;  inj  uries  of,  slight,  producing 
ulcus  serpens,  165 ;  layers  of,  131 ; 
lymph  system  of,  132 ;  marginal  ulcer 
of,  159 ;  method  of  infection  in  acute 
blennorrhoea,  61 ;  nerves  of,  133 ;  nu¬ 
trition  of,  how  effected,  133,  270 ; 
oedema  of,  in  glaucoma,  369,  373,  377, 
383 ;  opacities  of,  203-212 ;  pannous 
ulcer  of,  159 ;  paracentesis  of,  746 ; 
paracentesis  of,  how  favoring  tissue 
metamorphosis  in  the  eye,  274 ;  per¬ 
foration  of,  147,  156 ;  polish  of  sur¬ 
face,  examination  of,  135;  pressure 
opacity  of,  210;  progressive  ulcer  of, 
138, 146  ;  regressive  ulcer  of,  138,  146  ; 
rodent  ulcer  of,  160  ;  rupture  of,  202 ; 
scleral  portion  of,  133,  134 ;  scraping 
of,  for  opacities,  206 ;  scrofulous  infil¬ 
trates  of,  196;  sensitiveness  of,  how 
tested,  3,  136 ;  serpiginous  ulcer  of, 
130,  161 ;  shape  of,  130,  134  ;  size  and 
form  of,  130 ;  solutions  of  continuity 
in,  199 ;  staining  of  with  blood 
pigment,  208 ;  staphyloma  of,  see 
Staphyloma;  striate  opacity  of,  1 97X 
stroma  of,  131 ;  structure  of,  13lQn> 
tooing  of,  207,  211 ;  torpid^n30^ 

146 ;  trachomatous  ulcerj^^  159 ; 
transparency  of,  136  ;  fcP&ns^antation 
of,  163,  206,  222 ;  trauiWtrc  ulcer  of, 
159, 165  ;  traumati^Cnpf,  see  Cornea, 
Injuries  of  ;  tuitfra^of,  225  ;  ulcer  of, 
see  Ulcer  ;  uveal  portion  of, 

133,  134  ;  ^S&ijhirization  of,  139  ;  ves¬ 
icles  of,  SeS^ERATITIS  WITH  THE  FOR- 
matioikAf  Vesicles;  zonular  opacitv 

ep 


Corneal  astigmatism,  719,  720,  723 ;  cor¬ 
puscles,  132 ;  incisions,  735 ;  reflex, 
examination  of,  2. 

Corneitis,  (see  Keratitis)  ;  scrofulosa, 
193. 

Corona  ciliaris,  257. 

Corpus  vitreum,  431. 

Corpuscles  of  the  cornea,  132. 

Corrosive  sublimate  in  diseases  of  the 
eye,  58,  75,  88,  155,  162 ;  in  eye  opera¬ 
tions,  733,  741. 

Cortex  of  lens,  394. 

Cortical  cataract,  406,  408;  centers  for 
the  ocular  movements,  588  ;  paralyses 
of  the  ocular  muscles,  601,  609. 

Coryza  producing  blennorrhoea  of  the 
lachrymal  sac,  565. 

Couching,  767. 

Couching  needle,  811. 

Crab’s  eyes  inserted  into  the  eye,  112. 

Crede’s  method  of  prophylaxis  of  blen¬ 
norrhoea  neonatorum,  63. 

Crescent,  343,  344,  345. 

Crossed  diplopia,  583. 

Croup  and  diphtheria,  relations  of,  90. 

Croupous  conjunctivitis,  91;  form  of 
diphtheria,  86. 

Crusta  lactea,  520. 

Cryptophthalmus,  559. 

Crypts  of  the  iris,  252. 

Crystalline  body,  crv&alline  lens.  See 
Lens,  Crystali^E^ 

Crystalline  swelttj^nff  Soemmering,  765. 

Cuignet’s  tes^J^simulation,  36. 

Curetting  serpens,  173. 

Curvatu^Vet  the  cornea,  how  tested, 

Cu^mjJous  diseases  accompanied  by  con¬ 
junctivitis,  92,  102;  diseases  of  lids, 

1  ^  ol8 ;  horns  on  lids,  556. 

Cyclitic  hull,  307. 

Cyclitis,  293  (see  also  Iritis  and  Irido¬ 
cyclitis)  ;  diagnosis  from  iritis,  297 ; 
simple,  298. 

Cycloplegia,  728. 

Cycloplegics,  728 ;  and  the  correction  of 
refractive  errors,  724. 

Cylindrical  lens,  664. 

Cylindromata  of  conjunctiva,  129;  of 
lachrymal  gland,  571 ;  of  orbit,  659. 

Cysts  of  conjunctiva,  126 ;  of  iris,  326, 
328 ;  of  lids,  556 ;  of  orbit,  655. 

Cystic  cataract,  416. 
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Oysticercus  in  anterior  chamber,  329 ;  in 
conjunctiva,  126 ;  in  vitreous,  435 ; 
subretinal,  463. 

Cystitome,  770,  812. 

Cystoid  cicatrization,  124,  234,  739. 

Dacryoadenitis,  571. 

Dacryocystitis,  570,  574 ;  catarrhalis,  572 ; 
phlegmonosa,  572. 

Dacryops,  571. 

Daltonism,  501. 

Daviel’s  discovery  of  the  method  of  cata¬ 
ract  extraction,  768 ;  scoop,  534,  746, 
747,  761,  762,  812. 

Dazzling  cause  of,  in  opacities  of  the 
cornea,  210;  producing  conjunctivitis, 
112;  producing  retinitis,  453. 

Decussation  of  the  optic  nerve,  474, 
477. 

Degeneration,  glaucomatous,  370,  373 ; 
of  cataractous  lenses,  401,  411 ;  of  cor¬ 
neal  opacities,  209 ;  pigmentary,  of 
retina,  454. 

Delirium  after  eye  operations,  745. 

Deposits  on  cornea,  293,  300. 

Depressio  cataracta3,  767. 

Depression  of  cataract,  767 ;  of  eye,  how 
effected,  580. 

Dermatitis  herpetiformis  causing  con¬ 
junctivitis,  103. 

Dermic  graft  for  ectropion,  800. 

Dermoid  cysts  of  lids,  556 ;  cysts  of  or¬ 
bit,  655,  657 ;  tumors  of  conjunctiva 
and  cornea,  124. 

Descemetitis,  301. 

Descemetocele,  148. 

Descemet’s  membrane,  133. 

Descending  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve, 
492,  494  ;  neuritis,  485. 

Desmarre’s  elevators  (or  lid  retractors), 
2,  735,  804  ;  entropion  forceps,  806. 

Detachment  of  the  chorioid,  352 ;  of  p 
retina,  458 ;  of  the  retina,  sclerotf  ^ 
in,  748 ;  of  the  vitreous,  433.  ** 

Development  of  the  eye,  283. 

Deviation,  comitant,  620,^62^623,626; 
conjugate,  601,  609,  64Q^Jr?uperable, 
626 ;  noncomitant,^  (hHN#22,  623,  626 ; 
of  eye  behind  a^X^n,  595,  612,  627  ; 
primary  and  s&JgijHary,  in  concomi¬ 
tant  squint,  JJ28;  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary,  ii^fify%ytic  squint,  595,  596; 
superal^^ora,  626. 


De  Wecker’s  method  of  performing  iri- 
dotomy,  755;  method  of  sclerotomy, 
747 ;  operation  for  staphyloma,  217 ; 
operation  for  trichiasis,  790 ;  scissors 
forceps,  748,  755,  810. 

Diabetic  cataract,  417,  420  ;  iritis,  311; 
paralysis  of  the  accommodation,  729 ; 
retinitis,  450 ;  retrobulbar  neuritis,  491. 

Diaphoresis,  282 ;  in  chorioiditis,  340  ;  in 
detachment  of  the  retina,  460 ;  in  opa¬ 
cities  of  the  vitreous,  432;  in  optic 
neuritis,  485 ;  in  retinitis,  442 ;  in  rheu¬ 
matic  paralyses,  602;  in  superficial 
scleritis,  228. 

Dieffenbach’s  blepharoplasty,  800 ;  meth¬ 
od  of  tenotomy,  776. 

Differentiation,  minimum  of,  35. 

Diffusion  circles,  675-677,  717. 

Diffusion  images  in  astigmatism,  717. 

Diffusion  of  light  by  opacities  of  cornea, 
205,  211. 

Dilaceratio  cataracts?,  759. 

Dilaceration,  759. 

Dilatation  of  cavities  adjoining  orbit, 
659 ;  of  pupil,  governed  by  sympa¬ 
thetic,  274 ;  of  pupil,  necessary  in  ex¬ 
amining  fundus,  9,  16  ;  of  pupil,  path¬ 
ological,  see  Mydriasis  ;  of  lachrymal 
strictures,  567. 

Dioptry,  663,  666.  * 

Diphtheria  and  croup,  rdfttJbns  of,  90 ; 
and  diphtheritis,  dLfEJ^hce  between, 
90;  confluent,  89  d&plaques,  89;  of 
the  conjunctiva^©)* 

Diphtherial  aijdyjphtheritic,  difference 
betweemOjTv^ 

Diphther/al\p?£ralysis  of  the  accommo¬ 
dation,  t^§  ;  paralysis  of  the  ocular 
nn^S^s,  602,  610. 

Dijaloj5m,  binocular,  582,  591 ;  character 

Kjw,  in  paralytic  squint,  598;  crossed, 
5&83 ;  developing  after  tenotomy,  635 
heteronymous,  583 ;  homonymous,  582 
in  strabismus,  628,  634,  635  ;  left,  607 
measurement  of,  591 ;  monocular,  585 
593 ;  paradoxical,  635 ;  right,  607 
tabular  view  of,  in  paralysis,  606,  607 
tests,  617  ;  vertical  (with  difference  of 
level),  583 ;  with  obliquity,  584. 
Diplobacillus  causing  acute  conjunctivi¬ 
tis,  48. 

Direct  method  of  examination  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  6,  18  ;  vision,  26. 
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Disassimilation  of  visual  substances  in 
retina,  505. 

Discissio  cataractse,  756. 

Discission,  Bowman's  method  of,  760; 
instruments  for,  811  ;  of  membranous 
cataract,  759 ;  of  soft  cataract,  756. 

Discission  needle,  756, 811 ;  employed  for 
capsulotomy,  760,  770. 

Dislocation  of  the  eyeball,  643,  650 ;  of 
the  lens,  425 ;  of  the  lens  in  cataract 
extraction,  764. 

Dispersing  lens,  662. 

Displacement  of  cataract,  767 ;  paral¬ 
lactic,  7,  25. 

Disseminated  chorioiditis,  341 ;  sclerosis 
producing  optic-nerve  atrophy,  492; 
tuberculosis  of  the  chorioid,  356. 

Distichiasis,  538  ;  operations  for,  786. 

Distraction  crescent,  343. 

Divergence,  function  of,  592,  680 ;  latent, 
613 ;  prism-,  618  ;  vertical,  618. 

Divergence-excess,  622. 

Divergence-insufficiency,  620. 

Divergence-paralysis,  601. 

Divergent  squint,  628,  630 ;  squint,  op¬ 
eration  for,  775. 

Donder’s  schematic  eye,  669 ;  theory  of 
glaucoma,  380 ;  work  in  refraction,  661. 

Double  images,  double  vision,  see  Diplo¬ 
pia. 

Double  pupil,  produced  in  iridectomy, 
754 ;  pupil,  vision  with,  593. 

Dransart’s  operation  for  ptosis,  802. 

Dressing  in  eye  operations,  734,  745. 

Dropsy  of  lachrymal  sac,  566 ;  of  maxil¬ 
lary  and  frontal  sinuses,  659. 

Duboisine,  282. 

Duct,  lachrymal  (or  nasal),  562.  < 

Ductus  lacrimalis,  562.  ^Sr 

Dural  sheath  of  optic  nerve,  471.  ^ 

Dynamic  squint,  613. 

Dyslexia,  501.  oV) 

$carteurs,  735.  ^ 

Ecchymoma  subcon jmfctifale,  123. 

Ecchymoses  of  conjunctiva,  123  ;  of  lids, 
554,  555. 

Ectasiae,  lymph^W,  124;  of  cornea,  212; 
of  scler^^A^ 

Ectatic  c^ra^ix  of  cornea,  147,  151. 

Ectogeitou^  infection  in  suppurative 
otefruc^litis,  348. 

Ectopia  lentis,  428 ;  pupillae,  335. 


Ectropion,  541;  cicatricial,  543,  798; 
how  developed  in  blepharitis,  528;  in 
trachoma,  71 ;  in  conjunctivitis  eatar- 
rhalis  chronica,  51  ;  luxurians,  542 ; 
mechanicum,  542 ;  operations  for,  797; 
paralytic,  543,  798  ;  sarcomatosum, 
542;  senile,  543,  798;  spastic,  542, 
797 ;  tarsorrhaphy  for,  794. 

Eczema  of  lids,  520,  523. 

Eczematous  conjunctivitis,  92-101. 

Efflorescences  of  conjunctivitis  eczema- 
tosa,  90. 

Egyptian  ophthalmia,  73,  77. 

Electric  light  producing  conjunctivitis, 
112 ;  light  producing  retinitis,  453 ; 
ophthalmia,  112. 

Electricity  for  clearing  up  corneal  opa¬ 
cities,  211 ;  in  blepharospasm,  552  ;  in 
optic-nerve  atrophy,  492 ;  in  paralysis 
of  the  accommodation,  729  ;  in  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  ocular  muscles,  603  ;  in 
paralysis  of  the  obicularis,  550 ;  in 
retinitis  pigmentosa,  457. 

Electrolysis  in  trichiasis,  538 ;  in  tumors 
of  the  lids,  557;  in  tumors  of  the 
orbit,  656. 

Electromagnet  for  removing  foreign 
bodies,  243,  809. 

Elephantiasis  of  lids,  523. 

Elevation  of  eye,  how  effected,  580. 

Elevators,  735  ;  J^S^irre’s,  2,  735,  805. 

Embolism  of  ceSfcJhl  artery,  445. 

Embryology%Sw?ye,  283. 

Embryonj^Kn,  210. 

Emm^roj)ia,  669  ;  character  of  ciliary 
in,  701. 

rsema  of  lids,  554,  556 ;  of  orbit, 
4  ;  subconjunctival,  124. 

^Empyema  of  the  frontal  and  maxillary 
sinuses,  659. 

Encanthis  benigna,  129  ;  maligna,  129. 

Encephalocele  of  orbit,  657. 

Enchondroma  of  lids,  558. 

Endogenous  infection  in  suppurative 
chorioiditis,  348. 

Endothelioma  of  orbit,  659. 

Endothelium  of  cornea,  133 ;  of  lymph 
passages  of  the  eye,  270. 

Engorgement  neuritis,  484,  486,  494. 

Enophthalmus,  645. 

Entozoa  in  vitreous,  435. 

Entropion,  539  ;  canthoplasty  for,  797 ; 
cicatricial,  541,  797 ;  how  developed  in 
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trachoma,  71 ;  operations  for,  795  ;  or- 
ganicum,  540  ;  spastic,  539,  795. 

Entropion  forceps,  806. 

Enucleation,  780 ;  dangerous  in  panoph¬ 
thalmitis,  349 ;  indications  for,  183, 
218,  237,  238,  247,  320,  322,  328,  330, 
349,  355,  357,  388,  392,  429,  433,  461, 
465,  558,  657,  782;  instruments  for, 
807  ;  method  of  performing  in  case  of 
malignant  growths,  783 ;  not  an  abso¬ 
lute  preventive  of  sympathetic  oph¬ 
thalmia,  322  ;  primary,  783  ;  secondary, 
783. 

Ephedrine,  282. 

Epicanthus,  558. 

Epidermic  graft  for  ectropion,  800. 

Epilating  forceps,  530,  806. 

Epilation  in  blepharitis  ulcerosa,  530, 
531 ;  in  trichiasis,  538. 

Epiphora,  564,  575. 

Episcleral  tissue,  40,  227. 

Episcleritis,  227 ;  periodica  fugax,  232. 

Epithelioma  of  conjunctiva,  125,  127; 
of  lids,  557. 

Epithelium,  anterior,  of  cornea,  131 ; 
pigment-,  265,  284,  437 ;  posterior  of 
cornea,  133. 

Equator  of  lens,  394. 

Equatorial  staphyloma  of  sclera,  244. 

Equilibrium  of  ocular  muscles,  612  ;  test 
for  insufficiency,  615,  618. 

Erect  image,  examination  with,  6. 

Ergotism,  cataract  in,  421. 

Erosions  of  cornea,  183,  199,  200. 

Errors  of  refraction  and  accommodation, 
661. 

Erysipelas  of  lids,  519,  524 ;  causing 
thrombosis  of  central  vein,  447. 

Erythropsia,  771. 

Eserine,  action  of,  277,  282  (see  also  Mi- 
otics)  ;  in  fistula  of  cornea,  157 ;  i 
glaucoma,  388;  in  keratoconus, 
in  paralysis  of  accommodationNN^f 
in  posterior  synechia,  321 ;  in-  i(j$r  of 
cornea,  162. 

Esophoria,  613,615,  619 operation  for, 
626,  775.  fS? 

Essential  blepharospAsr,  549,  551  ; 

phthisis,  393. 

Ether  in  eye  opeT^jXrns,  735. 

Ethmoid  cells^listention  of,  659,  660. 

Eucaine,  23^Si 

Eversbu^di’^bperation  for  ptosis,  802. 


Eversion  of  border  of  lid,  528,  541 ;  of 
lids,  necessity  of,  in  examining  eye,  2 ; 
of  puncta,  528,  541,  572. 

Evisceration  of  eye,  784. 

Exacerbation,  evening,  in  conjunctivitis 
catarrhal  is,  45 ;  morning,  in  conjunc¬ 
tivitis  eczematosa,  95. 

Examination,  general,  of  patient,  1 ;  ob¬ 
jective,  of  eyes,  1 ;  of  anterior  cham¬ 
ber,  3 ;  of  conjunctiva,  2 ;  of  cornea, 
2,  134  ;  of  corneal  reflex,  2 ;  of  eyeball, 
1;  of  field  of  vision,  28,  749,  753;  of 
fundus,  9;  of  iris,  3;  of  lens,  3;  of 
lids,  1 ;  of  malingerers,  35 ;  of  refract¬ 
ing  media,  16 ;  of  refraction,  18,  690, 
706,  721,  724 ;  of  sensitiveness  of  eye, 
3 ;  of  tension,  4, 273  ;  with  erect  image, 
6  ;  with  inverted  image,  7  ;  with  oph¬ 
thalmoscope,  4. 

Exanthemata  of  lids,  520,  522,  523. 

Exanthematous  conjunctivitis,  92,  102. 

Excavation,  atrophic,  365 ;  glaucoma¬ 
tous,  365,  384 ;  partial,  12,  365 ;  physio¬ 
logical,  11,  364  ;  total,  13,  365. 

Excursion  range  of  eye  in  squint,  637. 

Excursions  of  eyeball,  how  measured, 
587,  637. 

Exenteratio  bulbi,  784 ;  orbit®,  780,  785. 

Exenteration  of  eyeball,  784 ;  of  orbit, 
780,  785. 

Exophoria,  613,  614, 
myopia,  697 ;  open 

Exophthalmic  goitpM 
ease. 

Exophthalm<^iv^r,  644. 

Exophtlmh/^t343 ;  after  tenotomy,  779 ; 
character  of,  in  tumors  of  optic  nerve, 
49^  otre  to  dilatation  of  frontal  and 
irf3V^lary  sinuses,  659 ;  due  to  h®in- 

>^orrnage  and  emphysema,  650, 651 ;  due 
JC*o  oculo-motor  paralysis,  600  ;  in  Base¬ 
dow’s  disease,  652;  intermittent,  658; 
pulsating,  658. 

Exostosis  eburnea,  659. 

Externi,  insufficiency  of,  see  Esophoria  ; 
true,  620. 

Extirpatio  bulbi,  780. 

Extirpation  of  eyeball,  780  ;  of  lachrymal 

.  sac,  569. 

Extorsion,  578. 

Extractio  cataract®,  760. 

Extraction  of  cataract,  see  Cataract 
Extraction  ;  of  dislocated  lens,  429. 


producing 
'or,  626,  775. 
Basedow’s  Dis- 
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Extrinsic  muscles  of  eye,  576. 

Exudate,  chorioidal,  distinguished  from 
atrophic  spots,  340 ;  gelatinous,  in  an¬ 
terior  chamber,  299 ;  into  vitreous,  in 
cyclitis,  297,  301 ;  lenticular,  in  ante¬ 
rior  chamber,  299  ;  spongy,  in  anterior 
chamber,  299. 

Eye,  appearance  of,  after  cataract  extrac¬ 
tion,  764 ;  artificial,  782,  784 ;  develop¬ 
ment  of,  283  ;  hygiene  of,  in  chorioidi¬ 
tis,  340 ;  hygiene  of,  in  conjunctivitis, 
47,  52,  76 ;  hygiene  of,  in  iritis,  319 ; 
hygiene  of,  in  myopia,  699,  703 ;  hy¬ 
giene  of,  in  retinitis,  442  ;  injuries  of, 
summarized,  652 ;  lymph  passages  of, 
269 ;  nutrition  of,  270 ;  objective  ex¬ 
amination  of,  1 ;  optical  properties  of, 
669 ;  reduced,  669  ;  refraction  of,  669 ; 
schematic,  669. 

Eyeball,  atrophy  of,  '305,  308 ;  axes  of, 
577;  conjunctiva  of,  40;  contusions 
of,  233,  352,  467,  652,  729 ;  dislocation 
of,  643,  650;  ectasia  of,  see  Sclera, 
Staphyloma  of,  and  Cornea,  Staphy¬ 
loma  of  ;  elongation  of,  in  myopia, 
695, 699 ;  enucleation  of,  780 ;  eviscera¬ 
tion  of,  784  ;  examination  of,  1 ;  exen¬ 
teration  of,  784 ;  extirpation  of,  780 ; 
foreign  bodies  in,  235,  241 ;  haemor¬ 
rhage  from,  738,  783  ;  injuries  of,  232, 
312,  352,  652,  783 ;  luxation  of,  643, 
650  ;  moistening  of,  effected  by  various 
agencies,  563 ;  operations  upon,  746 ; 
perforation  of,  233-236,  239 ;  phthisis 
of,  347,  351 ;  position  of  in  orbit,  643  ; 
rupture  of,  233,  239 ;  shape  of,  in  hy- 
permetropia,  712 ;  shape  of,  in  myopia, 
695, 699  ;  tumors  of,  causing  glaucoma, 
392  ;  tumors  of,  necessitating  enuclea^ 
tion,  782. 

Eyestones,  inserted  into  the  eye, 

Eye- water.  See  Collyrium. 

AV 

Facet  of  cornea,  147,  201^ 

Facultative  hypermetropfe*/riO. 

Falling  bodies,  test  with,  591. 

False  image,  584  ^mentation,  in  para¬ 
lytic  squint^ 

Far  point^^^absolute,  685 ;  determi¬ 
nation  ov§83  ;  of  convergence,  592  ;  in 
hyomjAtropia,  706 ;  recession  of,  in 
olcN^e,  688 ;  relative,  685 ;  virtual, 

JM- 


Far  sight,  705. 

Fascia  bulbi,  577,  642 ;  of  ocular  muscles, 
577, 585  ;  of  orbit,  642 ;  of  Tenon,  577 ; 
tarso-orbitalis,  575,  642. 

Fascicular  keratitis,  94,  159;  paralyses 
of  the  ocular  muscles,  601,  610. 

Fasciculus,  vascular,  94. 

Fibroma  of  the  conjunctiva,  129  ;  of  lids, 
558. 

Fibroma  molluscum  of  lids,  556. 

Field  of  fixation,  588,  619;  of  single 
vision,  619. 

Field  of  vision,  determination  of,  28,749, 
753 ;  diagnostic  importance  of,  in  local¬ 
izing  brain  lesions,  481 ;  extent  of,  30, 
31 ;  for  colors,  33 ;  in  detachment  of 
the  retina,  459.  462  ;  in  glaucoma,  32, 
368,  374;  in  retinitis  pigmentosa,  455  ; 
necessity  of  determining,  in  opacities  of 
refracting  media,  749,  752  ;  patholog¬ 
ical  alterations  of,  31,  32  (see  also  Sco¬ 
toma  and  IIemiopia)  ;  projection  of,  29. 

Filamentous  keratitis,  182. 

Filaria  oculi  humani,  435. 

Filtration  oedema,  123. 

Fingers  as  a  test  for  vision,  673. 

Fissure,  foetal  ocular,  285. 

Fistula,  capillary,  574 ;  lachrymal,  572, 
574;  of  cornea,  151  157,  163,  751. 

Fixation,  581 ;  fiel^sX  588. 

Fixation  forcepsX^S,  #05. 

Fixed  corpusc^jwyf  the  cornea,  132  ;  sco¬ 
tomata,  3#^^ 

Flap,  (M^ffibtival,  735,  763,  769;  non- 
pedveSSe,  791,  800;  pediculate,  791, 

FlWfirfCxtraction  of  cataract,  760. 

>ap  incisions,  735. 
lap  operation  for  cicatricial  ectropion, 
799  ;  for  trichiasis,  791. 

Flarer’s  operation  for  trichiasis,  786. 

Fluid  cataract,  411. 

Fluorescin  used  in  diagnosis  of  corneal 
ulcers,  143. 

Focal  distance,  principal,  663;  illumi¬ 
nation,  2. 

Focus,  principal,  662;  virtual,  663. 

Foetal,  ocular  cleft,  285. 

Fold,  semilunar,  41,  129. 

Follicles  in  the  conjunctiva,  53. 

Follicular  catarrh,  53. 

Foramen  sclerae,  227. 

Forceps,  fixation,  735,  805. 
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Foreign  bodies  in  the  conjunctiva,  110  ; 
in  the  cornea,  198 ;  in  the  eye,  235, 
241 ;  in  the  vitreous,  433 ;  sclerotomy 
for,  748. 

Foreign-body  hook,  809 ;  needle,  199, 
809. 

Fornix  conjunctiva),  38,  40. 

Forster’s  operation  for  ripening  cataract, 
752  ;  perimeter,  30 ;  photometer,  35. 

Fossa  glandulae  lacrimalis,  560  ;  patella- 
ris,  431 ;  sacci  lacrimalis,  561. 

Foul  ulcer  of  cornea,  138. 

Fourth  nerve,  576,  585, 590  ;  paralysis  of, 
600,  611. 

Fovea  centralis,  437,  438. 

Fracture  of  base  of  skull,  ecchymosis  of 
lids  in,  652 ;  of  bones  of  orbit,  650. 

Franklin  glasses,  668. 

Fricke’s  blepharoplasty,  799. 

Frontal  axis  of  eye,  578. 

Frontal  sinus,  dilatation  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  of,  659. 

Fuchs’s  method  of  tarsorrhaphy,  793. 

Fulminating  glaucoma,  371. 

Functional  causes  of  heterophoria,  613 ; 
testing,  27. 

Fundus  oculi,  appearance  of,  with  oph¬ 
thalmoscope,  10  et  seq. ;  changes  of,  in 
myopia,  343-346,  699 ;  measurement 
of  depressions  and  projections  of,  25  ; 
tessellated,  15,  263. 

Fungi  causing  ulcer  of  cornea,  167,  171. 

Funnel,  muscular,  576  ;  vascular,  11. 

Fusion  of  double  images,  591. 

Gaillard’s  suture  for  entropion.  795. 

Galvano-cautery  in  conjunctivitis  ec- 
zematosa,  97;  in  corneal  ulcers,  155, 
161,  166  ;  in  exenteration  of  orbit,  785  ; 
in  vascular  tumors  of  lids,  557. 

Gaultheria  oil  in  rheumatic  iritis,  319. 

Gelatinous  exudate  into  anterior  cha^J 
ber,  299. 

Gelsemine,  282.  ^ 

Genuine  atrophy  of  optic  ncr\^91. 

Germans  predisposed  to  ju^nia,  703. 

Gerontoxon  (cornese),  *209 :  lentis, 

414.  . 

Glands,  Henle’s^SjKrause’s,  38,  558, 
560  ;  lachryma^ftfeo ;  Meibomian,  38, 
39, 515 ;  MojA,  515 ;  mucous,  of  Walde- 
yer,  38,  Zeiss,  39,  513. 

Glandu]^^acrimalis,  560. 


Glasses,  662;  biconcave,  664;  biconvex, 
664;  bifocal,  668;  centering  of,  im¬ 
portant,  668  ;  collecting,  662 ;  concave, 
662 ;  contact-,  724 ;  convex,  662 ;  co- 
quille,  664,  665  ;  cylindrical,  664  ;  dis¬ 
persing,  662 ;  for  astigmatism,  665,  721 ; 
for  correction  of  vision  in  dislocation 
of  lens,  430 ;  for  hypermetropia,  how 
prescribed,  712,  725 ;  for  myopes,  rules 
governing  their  prescription,  698,  725 
for  opacities  of  the  cornea,  206,  665 
for  paralysis  of  accommodation,  729 
for  presbyopia,  688;  for  strabismus, 
631;  Franklin,  668;  hyperbolic,  in 
keratoconus,  225  ;  minus,  663 ;  number¬ 
ing  of,  663,  666 ;  periscopic,  664 ;  plano¬ 
concave  and  plano-convex,  664 ;  plus, 
663;  prescriptions  for,  how  written, 
721 ;  prismatic,  665 ;  protective,  665  ; 
spherical,  664;  stenopaeic,  665 ;  strength 
of,  how  determined,  667 ;  strength  of, 
how  varying  with  distance  from  eye, 
667 ;  theory  of,  662. 

Glaucoma,  362;  absolutum,  370;  acute, 
368;  anatomy  of,  377,  383  ;  aqueous  in, 
383 ;  attack  of,  368 ;  atropine  in,  bane¬ 
ful  action  of,  283,  321,  389 ;  cataract 
in,  373,  419 ;  cause  of  increase  of  ten¬ 
sion  in,  379  ;  ciliary  body  in,  377,  384  ; 
cornea,  cloudiness  of,  in,  377,  383 ;  cor¬ 
nea,  degeneration,  370^^73 :  cornea, 
ulcer  of,  in,  161 ;  c^Hgfe  of,  369,  374  ; 
diagnosis  of,  365>&y  eserine  in,  388 ; 
etiology  of,  37^\>V4,  375,  379 ;  evo- 
lutum,  368y@avation  of  optic  nerve 
in,  365,  3^PVfteld  of  vision  in,  32,  368, 
374;  (frccfliency  of,  364,  371;  ful- 
mi6ank^71 ;  haemorrhage  after  iri- 
~  ~tny  in,  389;  haemorrhagic,  392; 

of  our  knowledge  concern- 
'ng,  364;  importance  of  diagnosis 
of,  364;  increase  of  tension  in,  cause 
of,  379;  inflammatorium,  367;  inflam- 
matorium  acutum,  367 ;  inflammato¬ 
rium  chronicum,  371 ;  inflammatory, 
its  relations  to  glaucoma  simplex,  375 ; 
iridectomy  in,  385-388,  389,  392,  751, 
754;  iris  changes  of,  in,  377,  383;  lens 
in,  373;  malignum,  387;  medicinal 
treatment  of,  388  ;  miotics  in.  372, 388 ; 
mydriatics  in,  372,  389 ;  oedema  of  cor¬ 
nea  and  iris  in,  377,  383;  ophthalmo¬ 
scopic  appearances  in,  365,  366  ;  pain 


& 


d/Cyfcny 

dilatory 
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in,  372;  paracentesis  in,  746;  pilocar¬ 
pine  in,  388 ;  pathological  anatomy  of, 

376,  383 ;  posterior  sclerotomy  in,  748 ; 
primary,  367 ;  prodromal  stage  of,  367 ; 
pulsation  of  retinal  vessels  in,  14;  re¬ 
duction  of  accommodation  in,  731 ; 
relations  of,  to  hypermetropia  and 
myopia,  701 ;  sclerotomy  in,  747,  748; 
secondary,  391 ;  simplex,  373  ;  simplex, 
efficacy  of  iridectomy  in,  387,  390;  sim¬ 
plex,  its  relations  to  inflammatory 
glaucoma,  375  ;  simplex,  sclerotomy  in, 

747 ;  stages  of,  367 ;  symptoms  of,  367, 

374,  378 ;  theories  of,  376,  383 ;  treat¬ 
ment  of,  385;  visual  acuity  in,  366; 
visual  field  in,  32,  368,  374. 

Glaucomatous  attack,  368 ;  cataract,  373, 

419;  degeneration,  370,  373;  excava¬ 
tion,  365,  384. 

Glioma  retinae,  464. 

Gonococci  producing  acute  blennorrhoea, 

54,  55. 

Gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis,  see  Blennor- 
rihea  acuta  adultorum  ;  iritis,  310  ; 
ophthalmia,  see  Blennorrhoea  acuta 

ADULTORUM. 

Gracfe  (Alfred),  method  of  performing 
evisceration  of  eye,  784;  test  for  simu¬ 
lation,  37. 

Graft,  dermic,  for  ectropion,  800 ;  epider¬ 
mic,  for  ectropion,  800;  Thiersch’s,  801. 

Granular  conjunctivitis,  see  Trachoma  ; 
form  of  trachoma,  66,  79;  lids,  see 
Trachoma. 

Granulations  of  conjunctiva  after  diph¬ 
theritic  conjunctivitis,  87;  of  conjunc¬ 
tiva  occurring  in  various  diseases,  85 ; 
of  conjunctiva,  ordinary  (=  papillary 
form  of  trachoma),  79;  trachomatous, (\^>19. 


79.  #  q 

Granulation  tumor  of  conjunctiva^^. 


!^£jion 


of,  a 


Granuloma  of  iris,  330. 

Graves’s  disease,  654. 

Green,  diminution  in 
sign  of  optic-nerve  di^as^,~34. 

Green  blindness,  502.^^ 

Green  cataract,  36^^^ 

Haab’s  magnj^vO^. 

Habitus  gPN^hiatosus,  369. 
Hiemophtihalmus,  233. 

Hsenuqtfroaje  ex  vacuo,  745 ;  into  anterior 
JtaWcr,  233,  238,  324,  737,  745 ;  into  I 


orbit,  650,  652  ;  into  retina,  389,  443 ; 
into  vitreous,  238,  435;  intra-ocular, 
due  to  reduction  of  tension  in  opera¬ 
tions,  738;  intra-ocular,  enucleation 
for,  783 ;  intra-ocular,  from  perforation 
of  cornea,  152 :  intra-ocular  in  glau¬ 
coma,  389,  738 ;  preretinal  and  subhy- 
aloid,  443. 

Haemorrhagic  glaucoma,  392;  retinitis, 
451. 

Halo  glaucomatosus,  366. 

Hand  used  for  testing  field  of  vision,  28. 

Hard  cataract,  412. 

Hasner’s  valve,  564. 

Hay  fever,  conjunctivitis  of,  48. 

Healing  after  operations,  738  ;  irregular, 
739. 

Helmholtz’s  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the 
darkness  of  the  pupil,  8  ;  discovery  of 
oblique  illumination,  2 ;  discovery  of 
the  ophthalmoscope,  4  ;  ophthalmome¬ 
ter,  723 ;  theory  of  accommodation, 
678 ;  theory  of  color  perception,  502. 

Hemeralopia,  457,  496  ;  idiopathic,  498  ; 
in  cataract,  399. 

Hemianopia,  476. 

1-Iemiopia,  31,  476,  480, 499. 

Hemiopic  pupillary  reaction,  481. 

Henle’s  glands,  43. 

Herings  test  with  filling  bodies,  591; 
theory  of  color^rc<^tion,  505. 

Hernia  cerebri,  0£&Vof  iris,  see  Iris,  Pro¬ 
lapse  of. 

Herpes  conA^tivie,  92,  98  ;  cornea)  fe- 
brilis^M  liscorneae),  159, 181 ;  cornea) 
zp^yzoster  corneae),  159,  182 ;  iris  of 
Qu^imctiva,  91,  103  ;  zoster  of  lids, 
5l!h  522 ;  zoster  ophthalmicus,  182, 

HHerpetic  ulcer  of  cornea,  159. 

Heteronymous  diplopia,  583. 

Heterophoria,  612,  616;  operations  for, 
626,  775. 

Heurteloup’s  artificial  leech,  318,  346. 

Hi mly’s  operation  for  symblepharon,  119. 

Hippus,  333. 

Histology.  See  Microscopic  Anatomy. 

History  of  cataract  operations,  767 ;  of 
our  knowledge  about  cataract,  424 ;  of 
our  knowledge  about  glaucoma,  364 ; 
of  our  knowledge  about  trachoma,  77. 

Holmgren’s  worsted  test  for  color  blind¬ 
ness,  507. 
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Holocaine,  283. 

Horn  atropine,  282,  724 ;  producing  glau¬ 
coma,  372. 

Homonymous  diplopia,  582 ;  hemiopia, 
476. 

Honey  cysts  of  orbit,  657. 

Hook,  foreign-body,  809 ;  Reisinger’s 
764:  Sedillot’s,  805;  sharp,  for  cap- 
sulotomy,  770  ;  squint-,  807 ;  Tyrrel’s, 
770,  812 ;  Weber’s,  for  capsulotomy, 
812. 

Hordeolum,  532;  externum,  532;  inter¬ 
num,  532  ;  meibomianum,  532 ;  zeissia- 
num,  532. 

Horner’s  muscle,  517. 

Horns  on  lids,  556. 

Horst’s  eye  water,  53. 

Hotz’s  operation,  788,  790,  792,  796. 

Humor,  aqueous,  see  Aqueous  ;  vitreous, 
see  Vitreous. 

Hutchinson’s  teeth,  188. 

Hyalin,  107. 

Hyaline  degeneration  of  conjunctiva, 
107 ;  degeneration  of  cornea,  causing 
arcus  senilis  and  zonular  opacity,  209, 
210 ;  of  corneal  opacities,  209. 

Hyalitis,  435. 

Hyaloid  artery,  286,  431 ;  artery,  persist¬ 
ence  of,  433;  canal,  269,  431,  434; 
membrane,  431. 

Hydromeningitis,  301. 

Hydrophthalmus,  245,  374;  enucleation 
for,  717;  iridectomy  in,  390;  sclerot¬ 
omy  for,  747. 

Hydrops  saeci  lacrimalis,  566 ;  vagina3 
nervi  optici,  484. 

Hygienic  treatment  of  chorioiditis,  340  ; 
treatment  of  conjunctivitis,  47,  52 ; 
treatment  of  iritis,  319  ;  treatment  of 
myopia,  699,  703 ;  treatment  of  optic 
neuritis,  485, 490 ;  treatment  of  retini-^ 
tis,  442 ;  treatment  of  trachoma,  76y 

Hvoscine,  282. 

Hyoscyamine,  282. 

Hypersemia  of  the  conjuncth^,  st^CoN- 
JUNCTIVITIS  CATARRH  ALU  cSrONICA 
of  the  optic  nerve,  485jV©the  retina, 
443.  -CF 

Hyperbolic  glassess^V^m-atoconus,  225. 

Hypermature  410,  416. 

Hypermetropic  705  ;  absolute,  710;  axial, 
709,  710^/T*!3^es  of,  709  ;  character  of 
eye  ifk'^T;  ciliary  muscle  in,  701; 


concealment  of,  by  accommodation, 
707 ;  confounded  formerly  with  pres¬ 
byopia,  713  ;  correction  of,  by  convex 
lens,  19,  707,  712,  725 ;  determination 
of,  19,  22,  706  ;  developing  in  old  age, 
689  ;  eyeball  in,  712  ;  facultative,  710 ; 
far  point  in,  706  ;  fundus  visible  from 
distance  in,  24 ;  latent,  708  ;  lenticular, 
709 ;  manifest,  708 ;  objective  deter¬ 
mination  of,  19,  22,  709  ;  produced  by 
cataract  extraction,  766 ;  producing  as¬ 
thenopia,  711 ;  producing  convergent 
squint,  710 ;  producing  early  presbyo¬ 
pia,  711 ;  region  of  accommodation  in, 
714 ;  relation  of,  to  glaucoma,  371,  382, 
701 ;  relative,  710 ;  relief  of,  by  glasses 
as  a  cure  for  convergent  strabismus, 
631 ;  simulating  myopia,  714 ;  subjec¬ 
tive  determination  of,  708  ;  total,  708 ; 
treatment,  712,  725  ;  typical,  710. 

Hypermetropic  astigmatism,  719,  721.  % 

Hyperphoria,  616,  623;  operations  for, 
626,  775. 

Hypertony,  273. 

Ilypertrophie  perikeratique,  105. 

Hyphaema,  223,  238,  324. 

Hypochyma,  424. 

Hypopyon,  141,  144,  290. 

Hypopyon  keratitis,  163. 

Hypostatic  congestion  of  lungs  after  eye 
operations,  745. 

Hypotony,  273,  392. 

Hysterical  amblyoj  0;  asthenopia, 

501 ;  blepharoswOto,  549,  551  ;  paraly¬ 
sis,  602 ;  snasrfTlJkf  ocular  muscles,  640. 


& 


Iced  cctffi^tfteses,  in  acute  blennorrhoea, 
58i  scission,  758  ;  in  traumatic 
iriS^  318,  324. 

Ichi&yosis  causing  conjunctivitis,  103. 
^acrimatio,  564. 

illumination,  focal,  2;  lateral  (or  ob¬ 
lique),  2. 

Image,  apparent  (or  false),  584 ;  real  (of 
a  lens),  662 ;  real  (or  true),  in  diplopia, 
584 ;  reflex  of  Purkinje-Sanson,  4 ;  ret¬ 
inal,  size  of,  670 ;  virtual  (of  a  lens), 
663. 

Incarceration  of  iris,  204,  736,  743. 

Inch  system  of  numbering  lenses,  666. 

Incipient  cataract,  409,  414. 

Incision  of  staphyloma,  216,  218;  of 
ulcus  serpens,  167,  747. 
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Incisions,  varieties  and  shape  of,  735 ; 
varieties  in  cataract  operation,  761, 
763,  768-770;  varieties  in  iridectomy, 
750,  751. 

Inclined  double  images,  584. 

Inclusion  of  iris,  204,  736,  743. 

Indirect  method  of  ophthalmoscopy,  7, 
20  ;  vision,  27. 

Infarcts  of  Meibomian  glands,  535. 

Infection,  ectogenous,  and  endogenous, 
348. 

Inferior  lachrymal  gland,  561 ;  oblique, 
see  Oblique,  Inferior  ;  rectus,  see 
Rectus,  Inferior  ;  tarsal  arch,  39. 

Infiltrated  ulcer  of  cornea,  138. 

Inflammation  after  operations,  740;  of 
chorioid,  see  Chorioiditis  ;  of  ciliary 
body,  see  Cyclitis  ;  of  conjunctiva, 
see  Conjunctivitis;  of  cornea,  see 
Keratitis,  Ulcer  (Corneal),  and  Ul¬ 
cus  serpens  ;  of  iris,  see  Iritis  and 
Irido-cyclitis  ;  of  lids,  see  Blepha¬ 
ritis;  of  optic  nerve,  see  Neuritis, 
Optic  ;  of  orbit,  see  Orbit,  Celluli¬ 
tis  of  ;  of  retina,  see  Retinitis  ;  of 
sclera,  see  Scleritis;  of  uvea,  see 
Iritis,  Irido-cyclitis,  Cyclitis,  and 
Chorioiditis  ;  pathology  of,  illustrated 
by  the  morbid  anatomy  of  keratitis, 
144,  167. 

Inflammatory  atrophy  of  optic  nerve, 
492  ;  glaucoma,  367 ;  oedema,  122,  124, 
523,  524. 

Influenza,  producing  paralysis  of  ac¬ 
commodation,  729;  producing  neuri¬ 
tis,  487. 

Injection,  ciliary,  42,  141 ;  circumcor- 
neal,  42  ;  conjunctival,  41,  141 ;  peri¬ 
corneal,  42. 

Injuries  of  conjunctiva,  110 ;  of  cor 
198;  of  eye,  232,  312,  352,  65£ 
of  eye,  enucleation  for,  231  ®K$3 ; 
of  eye,  frequency  of,  24^NJ)f  eye, 
summary  of,  652;  a£*i(2!l  322;  of 
lens,  417,  422,  754;  ^ ids,  554;  of 
optic  nerve,  493;/3rf  orbit,  650;  of 

ityf,  168. 

Instrument^N^^infection  of,  733;  for 
cataractN^J^action,  812 ;  for  discis¬ 
sion,  ^\1 ;  for  ectropion  operations, 
806fMor  entropion  operations,  806 ; 
^^enucleation,  807 :  for  examining 


retina,  466. 
Inoculation  keratoftw 


eye,  814-821 ;  for  extraction  of  foreign 
bodies,  809 ;  for  iridectomy  and  iridot- 
omy,  810 ;  for  keeping  eye  open  and 
in  place,  805 ;  for  lachrymal  stricture, 
808;  for  operations  upon  lachrymal 
apparatus,  808  ;  for  operations  upon 
lens,  811,  812 ;  for  operations  upon 
lids,  806 ;  for  operations  upon  mus¬ 
cles,  807 ;  for  paracentesis,  811,  812  ; 
for  ptosis  operations,  806 :  for  squint 
operations,  807 ;  for  tattooing  cornea, 
809;  for  tenotomy,  807;  for  trichi¬ 
asis  operations,  806. 

Insufficiency  of  externi,  see  Esophoria  ; 
of  externi,  real,  620  ;  of  interni  (false), 
613 ;  of  interni  (real),  622 ;  of  ocular 
muscles,  see  Heteropiioria  ;  vertical, 
see  Hyperphoria. 

Insuperable  deviation,  626. 

Intercalary  staphyloma,  248. 

Interior  muscles  of  eye,  576. 
Intermarginal  strip,  510. 

Intermittent  strabismus,  632,  633,  634, 
640. 

Internal  canthal  ligament,  513,  515,  517; 
canthus,  509 ;  operation  wound,  741 ; 
rectus,  see  Rectus,  Internal. 

Interni,  insufficiency  of  false,  613 ;  real, 
622. 

Interpalpebral  spot,^\ ;  zone,  518. 
Intervaginal  spad^^aj  472. 

Intorsion,  578.  (?) 

Intracranial^jSvilyses  of  ocular  muscles, 
Action  of  optic  nerve,  473. 
division  of  optic  nerve,  468; 
272. 

Imcular  paralysis,  610. 
^^frascleral  division  of  optic  nerve,  469. 

( intrinsic  muscles  of  eye,  576. 

Invaginations,  lateral,  of  ocular  muscles, 
577,  585. 

Inversion  of  iris,  324-326. 

Inverted  image,  determination  of  refrac¬ 
tion  with,  20;  image,  examination 
with,  7 ;  image,  parallactic  displace¬ 
ment  with,  25. 

Iodides  and  iodine  in  chorioiditis  exuda¬ 
tiva,  340 ;  in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa, 
98;  in  deep  scleritis,  230;  in  detach¬ 
ment  of  retina,  460 ;  in  iritis,  319 ;  in 
opacities  of  vitreous,  432;  in  optic- 
nerve  atrophy,  492 ;  in  optic  neuritis, 
485  ;  in  parenchymatous  keratitis,  190 ; 
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in  retinitis,  442,  457 ;  in  scleritis,  228, 
230;  in  syphilitic  paralyses  of  ocular 
muscles,  602:  in  syphilitic  periostitis 
of  orbit,  647;  in  tobacco  amblyopia, 
490. 

Iodoform  in  tuberculous  conjunctivitis, 
108 ;  in  ulcers  of  cornea,  155,  162 ;  in 
wounds  of  cornea,  201. 

Iodoform  gauze  in  enucleation,  782;  in 
exenteration  of  the  orbit,  785 ;  in  oper¬ 
ation  for  orbital  periostitis,  647. 

Iridectomy,  748  ;  accidents  in,  754 ;  astig¬ 
matism  after,  752;  contra-indications 
for,  750 ;  difficulties  in  performance 
of,  385,  389,  754;  for  corneal  opaci¬ 
ties,  749;  for  dislocation  of  lens,  429, 
430 ;  for  ectatic  prolapse  of  iris,  157 ; 
for  fistula  of  cornea,  157,  751 ;  for 
foreign  bodies  of  iris,  752;  for  glau¬ 
coma,  387,  389,  390,  751 ;  for  hydroph- 
thalmus,  390 ;  for  increase  of  tension, 
387,  389,  390,  751 ;  for  irido-chorioi- 
ditis,  322;  for  iritis,  318;  for  keratec- 
tasia,  223 ;  for  keratitis  vesiculosa,  183 ; 
for  lamellar  cataract,  405,  749  ;  for  oc- 
clusio  pupillae,  322;  for  optical  pur¬ 
poses,  206,  749 ;  for  ripening  a  cataract, 
752;  for  scleritis,  230;  for  seclusio 
pupillae,  321,  322;  for  staphyloma  of 
cornea,  218,  751 ;  for  total  posterior 
synechia,  321 ;  for  tumors  of  iris,  752 ; 
haemorrhage  after,  in  glaucoma,  389, 
738;  how  preventing  prolapse  of  iris 
in  operations,  744  ;  in  cataract  extrac¬ 
tion,  753,  762,  763, 769 ;  indications  for, 
749:  injury  of  iris  and  lens  in,  754; 
instruments  for,  810 ;  iridodialysis  in, 
754 ;  preliminary  to  cataract  extrac¬ 
tion,  752  ;  prolapse  of  vitreous  in,  755. 

Iridectomy  forceps,  810. 

Iridectomy  scissors,  810. 

Irideremia,  335 ;  traumatica,  323. 

Irido-chorioiditis,  302, 339;  chronitm^M.; 
chronica,  iridectomy  in,  32g*  Qj^tica, 
346  ;  serosa,  346 ;  suppura\mj|  346. 

Irido-cyclitis,  see  Iritis^ 

Iridodialysis,  322;  inJ^Pctomy, 
spontaneous,  306. /Oj 
Iridodonesis,  25^>&^k 
y,  755V& 


755; 


Iridotomy, 

Iridotomy  sgiSjors,  755,  810. 

Iris,  25lM1mj>my  of,  251;  atrophy  of, 
in  gl^eoma,  384  ;  atrophy  of,  in  iritis, 


303,  307 ;  coloboma  of,  334,  336,  360 ; 
color  of,  253,  256 ;  congenital  anoma¬ 
lies  of,  334;  contraction  furrows  of, 
255  ;  crypts  of,  253  ;  cysts  of,  326,  328 ; 
development  of,  287  ;  diseases  of,  289  ; 
disorders  of  motility  of,  331 ;  examina¬ 
tion  of,  3 ;  foreign  bodies  of,  328,  752 : 
formation  of  gaps  in,  306;  function 
of,  274;  granuloma  of,  330 ;  great  circle 
of,  252;  hernia  of,  see  Prolapse  of 
Iris  ;  hyperaemia  of,  289 ;  incarcera¬ 
tion  of,  in  corneal  cicatrices,  204 ;  in¬ 
carceration  of,  in  operation  wounds, 
736,  743 ;  inflammatory  oedema  of,  in 
glaucoma,  377,  383;  injuries  of,  322; 
inversion  of,  324-326 ;  laceration  of, 
323 ;  lepra  of,  331 ;  lesser  circle  of, 
252 ;  limiting  membrane  of,  253 ;  me¬ 
lanoma  of,  330;  morbid  changes  of,  in 
glaucoma,  369,  370,  377,  383 ;  nodula- 
tion  of,  in  leucocythaemia  and  pseudo- 
leucocythaemia,  330 ;  pearl  cysts  of, 
328 ;  pigment  layer  of,  253,  256 ;  pro¬ 
lapse  of,  see  Prolapse  of  Iris  ;  protru¬ 
sion  of,  in  iritis,  306 ;  reposition  of,  in 
operations,  necessity  of,  737 :  retinal 
pigment  layer  of,  253, 256 ;  sarcoma  of, 
327 ;  sphincter  of,  252  ;  stroma  of,  252 ; 
transfixion  of,  756 ;  tuberculosis  of, 
326,  329  ;  tumors  of,  326-321 ;  tumors 
of,  iridectomy  for,  75&A 
Iritis,  irido-cyclitis,  after  opera¬ 

tions  upon  eve,  atrophy  of  iris  in, 
303,  307 ;  caurfisl^laucoma,  391 ;  clas¬ 
sification  ^ofTyiatomical,  301 ;  classifi¬ 
cation  oncological,  308 ;  condyloma- 
tosa/3^S^ourse  and  termination,  302  ; 
t^aobCca,  311 ;  diagnosis  of,  297,  298  ; 
irtNlogy  of,  308;  gonorrhoica,  310; 

,  gummosa,  309:  idiopathica,  311,  346; 
in  acute  conjunctivitis,  45 ;  in  acute 
infectious  diseases,  310,  316;  in  kerati¬ 
tis,  141 ;  morbid  anatomy  of,  289,  293, 
300 ;  myopia  in,  299 ;  papulosa,  309 : 
plastic,  302;  primary,  309;  purulent, 
302;  recurrent,  iridectomy  in,  751 ;  re¬ 
current,  not  dependent  upon  presence 
of  synechias,  303 ;  rheumatica,  310, 
319;  scrofulosa,  310;  secondary,  315  ; 
serous,  302,  311 ;  sympathiea,  312,  316, 
320 ;  symptoms  of,  289  ;  syphilitic,  309, 
315,317;  traumatica,  312,  319;  treat¬ 
ment  of,  317 ;  tuberculosa,  310. 
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Irrigation  of  anterior  chamber,  770. 

Irritants  for  clearing  opacities  of  cornea, 
206 ;  for  clearing  up  ulcers  of  cornea, 
157;  for  keratitis  profunda,  195;  for 
parenchymatous  keratitis,  189. 

Irritation,  sympathetic,  313. 

Jacobson’s  method  of  cataract  extrac¬ 
tion,  769. 

Jaesche’s  operation  for  trichiasis,  787, 
790. 

Jager’s  horn  plate,  786,  806;  test  types, 
673. 

Jager,  Eduard,  his  method  of  cataract 
extraction,  771. 

J aval  and  Schiotz’s  ophthalmometer,  723, 
818. 

Jequirity  ophthalmia,  76;  treatment  of 
pannus,  76,  85. 

Jews,  especially  prone  to  suffer  from 
trachoma,  73  ;  predisposed  to  glauco¬ 
ma,  371. 


vesiculosa,  182;  with  formation  of 
vesicles,  181 ;  xerotica,  178,  180. 

Keratocele,  148,  157,  222. 

Keratoconus,  223, 1225. 

Keratoglobus,  224. 

Keratomalacia,  175,  180. 

Keratomycosis  aspergillina,  171. 

Keratonyxis,  756,  759. 

Keratoscope,  Placido’s,  723,  818.. 

Keratoscopy,  20,  816. 

Knapp’s  blepharostat,  786,  806;  cysti- 
tome,  812;  foreign-body  hook,  809; 
knife  needle,  759,  811 ;  operation  for 
symblepharon,'119 ;  roller  forceps  for 
trachoma,  74;  thread  operation,  779. 

Knies  and  Weber’s  theory  of  glaucoma, 
381. 

Knife,  Beer’s,  768,  812;  lance-,  746,  748, 
760,810 ;  lance-,  concave,  of  Weber,  771, 
812;  linear,  of  Yon  Graefe,  747,  748, 
755,  756,  761,  769,  812 ;  Stilling’s,  574, 
808. 


Keinig’s  treatment  for  trachoma,  75. 

Keratectasia,  222;  e  panno,  72,272;  ex 
ulcere,  222. 

Keratitis,  136;  bullosa,  182;  centralis 
annularis,  191 ;  complications  of,  141  ; 
deep,  184,  196 ;  dendritica,  160 ;  diag¬ 
nosis  of,  139, 143 ;  diffusa,  184 ;  eczem¬ 
atous,  99;  e  lagophthalmo,  174,  179, 
180;  fascicularis,  94,  159;  filamentous, 
182;  foetal,  210;  general  features  of, 
136;  hypopyon-,  163;  implication  of 
neighboring  organs  in,  141 ;  interstiti- 
alis,  184;  marginalis,  profunda,  197; 
marginalis  superficialis,  161;  neuro- 
paralytica,  177;  non-suppurative,  137, 
180 ;  parenchymatosa,  184 ;  parenchym- 
atosa  circumscripta,  194;  parenchym 
tous,  184;  phlyctenular,  see  Conj, 
tivitis  eczematosa  ;  profund 
194;  punctata,  301 ;  punctati 
da,  192;  punctata  supe^<(ja)il^  183 
punctata  syphilitica,  19^Aeumatica, 
194;  sclerosing,  195  ;^crofulosa,  193; 
springing  from  r^e9or  surface  of 
cornea,  195;  sta$4g)of,  136;  stellata., 
1,60 ;  subdiujh^GIr  of,  144  ;  suppura¬ 
tive,  137,  l^O^ymptoms,  142  (see  also 
the  varieties^;  syphilitic,  188, 192, 193  ; 
syph^Li^?^  193 ;  traumatic  striped, 
scularization  of  cornea  in,  139; 


Knife  needle,  Knapp’s,  759,  811. 

Koch’s  serum  in  tuberculosis  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  108. 


Kostomyris’s  operation  for  trichiasis,  790. 
Krause’s  glands,  38,  558,  560. 


ivucnJer  s  method  of  cataract  extraction, 
*71 ;  method  of  incising  staphyloma, 
217.  \ 

Ivuhnt’s  operation^<£r\ctropion,  798; 
operation  for  s/TWttepharon,  120. 


562;  development  of, 
of,  567,  573 ;  stricture 


Lac^r^iM  fistula,  572,  574. 

lachrymal  gland,  anatomy  of,  560;  de- 

Qplopment  of,  288  ;  diseases  of,  571 ; 
extirpation  of,  571 ;  inferior  and  supe¬ 
rior,  561. 

Lachrymal  organs,  anatomy  and  diseases 
of.  560  ;  papilla3,  560  ;  passages,  560 ; 
probes,  808. 

Lachrymal  sac,  561  ;  a  source  of  infec¬ 
tion  in  eye  operations,  733 ;  blennor- 
rhcea  of,  564,  572 ;  destruction  of,  for 
blennorrhoea,  568  ;  extirpation  of,  569 ; 
injections  into,  573 ;  obliteration  of, 
569 :  trachoma  of,  573 ;  tuberculosis 
of,  573. 

Lachrymal  secretion,  562  ;  secretion,  abo¬ 
lition  of,  575 ;  sounds,  567,  808. 
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Lachrymation,  absence  of,  575 ;  exces¬ 
sive,  575 ;  marked,  in  conjunctivitis  ec- 
zematosa,  95. 

Lacus  lacrimalis,  563. 

Lagophthalmus,  546;  tarsorrhaphy  for, 
794. 

Lamellar  cataract,  404,  407. 

Lamina  basalis,  264;  cribrosa,  468,  470; 
vitrea,  264. 

Lance  knife,  810;  concave,  of  Weber, 
771,  812 ;  for  iridectomy,  748 ;  for 
paracentesis  of  cornea,  746 ;  for  sim¬ 
ple  linear  extraction,  760. 

Lantern  tests  for  color  sense,  507. 

Lapides  cancrorum,  112. 

Lapis  divinus,  53. 

Latent  disturbances  of  equilibrium  (con¬ 
vergence  and  divergence),  612  ;  hyper- 
metropia,  718  ;  squint,  613. 

Lateral  hemiopia,  476;  illumination,  2; 
invaginations  of  ocular  muscles,  577, 
585,  778  ;  tarsorrhaphy,  793. 

Lead  acetate  in  catarrhal  conjunctivitis, 
50;  acetate  in  follicular  conjunctivitis, 
50 ;  incrustation,  54 ;  poisoning,  pro¬ 
ducing  neuritis,  485,  491. 

Lebrun’s  method  of  cataract  extraction, 
771. 

Leech,  artificial,  318,  346. 

Leeches  in  acute  blennorrhcea,  58 ;  see 
also  Bloodletting. 

Lemon  juice  in  diphtherial  conjunctivi¬ 
tis,  88. 

Lens,  see  Glasses. 

Lens,  crystalline,  394;  anatomy  of,  394; 
capsule  of,  394,  395 ;  changes  in  cap¬ 
sule  after  cataract  extraction,  765 ; 
changes  in,  producing  astigmatism, 
719,  720 ;  changes  in,  producing  hyper- 
metropia,  709  ;  changes  in,  producing 
myopia,  399,  414,  693  ;  changes  of  posi^ 
tion  in,  425  :  changes  of  shape  in  acc< 
modation,  678  ;  cortex  of,  394;  d< 
ment  of,  283,  396  ;  dislocation  /T8>&5  ; 
examination  of,  3;  excess^e  felling 
of,  after  discission,  757  ucxftmsion  of, 
in  cataract  extraction^!®©  growth  of, 
continuing  all  thmjfcj)  e>  381,  397 ; 
histology  of,  ^n^tnflammation  of, 
not  existing,' in  glaucoma,  373  : 
injuries  of,vllr,  422,  754;  injury  and 
swell  in  causing  glaucoma,  391, 

754,  T&TNiuxation  of,  426,  764,  767 ; 


nuclear  zone  of,  396 ;  nucleus  of,  394, 
401 ;  nutrition  of,  how  effected,  271 ; 
opacity  of,  see  Cataract  ;  removal  of, 
for  myopia,  699  ;  sclerosis  of,  394 ;  sub¬ 
luxation  of,  425  ;  supplemental,  681 ; 
swelling  of,  in  traumatic  cataract  and 
discission,  418,  756. 

Lens  capsule,  394,  395 ;  after  cataract 
extraction,  765 ;  discission  of,  in  after¬ 
cataracts,  759,  767 ;  extraction  of,  with 
lens,  771 ;  opening  of,  in  cataract  ex¬ 
traction,  762,  770 ;  simple  linear  ex¬ 
traction  of,  in  after-cataracts,  761,  767. 

Lens  star,  395. 

Lens  vesicle,  283. 

Lenticonus,  430. 

Lenticular  astigmatism,  719,  720;  exu¬ 
date  in  anterior  chamber,  299  ;  myo¬ 
pia,  399,  414,  693  ;  reflex,  4. 

Leontiasis  ossea,  648. 

Lepra  of  conjunctiva,  103;  of  iris,  331. 

Leucaemic  retinitis,  457 ;  tumors  of  or¬ 
bit,  659. 

Leucoma  adha)rens,  150. 

Leucosarcoma  of  chorioid,  355. 

Levator  palpebne  superioris,  513  ;  paral¬ 
ysis  of,  550,  552. 

Lice  causing  conjunctivitis  eczematosa, 
101 ;  in  eyebrows,  521. 

Lids,  abscess  of,  521 ;  adenoma  of,  558 ; 
anatomy  of,  509 ;  anatom  a  of,  556 ; 
anomalies  of  positi$m^n$  connection, 
537 ;  atheroma  ofQtxfo ;  carbuncle  of, 
PSof,  557; 


521 


cavernous 


;  carcinon 
tumors  of,  ;  closure^  of,  how  ef¬ 
fected,  Sl^S^roloboma  of,  558;  con- 
genitfdwqAowness  of,  548 ;  conjuncti¬ 
val  p*Q]/ion  of,  515;  cutaneous  horns 
u^^)56;  cutaneous  portion  of,  515 
fi^ts  of,  556;  dermoid  cysts  of,  556 
^development  of,  288;  diseases  of,  509 
diseases  of  glands  of,  532, 558  ;  diseases 
of  muscles  of,  548;  distortion  of,  in 
trachoma,  69  ;  ecchymoses  of,  554, 555 ; 
eczema  of,  520,  523 ;  elephantiasis  of, 
523  ;  emphysema  of,  554,  556  ;  enchon- 
droma  of,  558;  epithelioma  of,  557; 
erysipelas  of,  518,  524;  examination 
of,  1 ;  exanthemata  of,  520,  522,  523 ; 
fibroma  of,  558;  fibroma  molluscum 
of,  556 ;  furuncle  of,  521  ;  glands  of, 
38,  43,  515;  glands  of,  diseases  of,  532- 
537,  558 ;  granular,  see  Trachoma  ; 
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herpes  zoster  of,  519,  522 ;  hyperasmia 
of  border  of,  526;  inflammation  of 
borders  of,  526;  inflammation  of  skin 
of,  518;  injuries  of,  554;  lipoma  of, 
558  ;  lupus  of,  522 ;  malignant  pustule 
of,  521 :  milium  of,  556 ;  molluscum 
contagiosum  of,  556 ;  molluscum  sim¬ 
plex  of,  556;  movements  of,  510;  mus¬ 
cles  of,  512 ;  oedema  of,  523 ;  phleg¬ 
monous  inflammation  of,  521 ;  phthi- 
riasis  of,  531 ;  rodent  ulcer  of,  558; 
sarcoma  of,  557 ;  spasm  of,  see  Bleph¬ 
arospasm  ;  telangiectasis  of,  557 ;  tu¬ 
mor  cavernosus  of,  557;  tumors  of, 
556 ;  ulcers  of,  522,  523,  558  ;  warts  of, 
556 ;  xanthelasma  (or  xanthoma)  of, 
556. 

Lid  clamp,  786,  806. 

Lid  retractors,  735,  805. 

Lid  specula,  735,  805. 

Liebreich’s  method  of  cataract  extrac¬ 
tion,  771. 

Ligamentum  canthi  externum,  513,  517 ; 
canthi  internum  (or  mediale),  513,  516 ; 
pectinatum,  259,  261 ;  suspensorium 
lentis,  394. 

Ligation  of  carotid  for  pulsating  exoph- 
thalmus,  658. 

Light,  action  of,  in  producing  conjunc¬ 
tivitis  and  retinitis,  112,  453. 

Light  perception,  how  tested,  749,  752. 

Light,  reaction  of  pupil  to,  275,  279. 

Light  sense,  27,  34. 

Lightning  causing  cataract,  427;  caus¬ 
ing  optic  neuritis  and  atrophy,  488. 

Limbus  conjunctivas,  40. 

Limitation  of  motility  after  squint  op¬ 
erations,  777 ;  of  motility  in  paralysis 
of  ocular  muscles,  594. 

Limiting  membrane  of  iris,  253. 

Linear  extraction,  760,  769;  inc 
735 ;  incisions  in  cataract 
768  ;  knife,  Graefe’s,  747,  7W155,  756, 
761,  769,  812;  measurejroKDbf  lateral 
excursions  of  eye,  587,%^ 

Lipo-dermoid,  126.  * 

Lipoma  of  lids,  55^V^iibconjunctivale, 
i26.  , 

Liquefactioi^lOMtreous,  432. 

Liquor  Mo^ralfhi,  401. 

Lithiasi§V>n  j  uncti  vae,  535. 

Lithd^r?totysrs,  prevalence  of  myopia 
$lnom£  703. 


Loffler’s  bacillus,  86,  88. 

Loop,  Weber’s,  764. 

Luminosity  of  pupil,  8. 

Lungs,  hypostatic  congestion  of,  after 
eye  operations,  745. 

Lupus  con  j  uncti  vae,  103,  108;  of  lids, 
522. 

Luscitas,  595. 

Luxatio  bulbi,  643 ;  bulbi  traumatica, 
650. 

Luxation  of  eyeball,  643,  650;  of  lens, 
426;  of  lens,  artificial,  for  cataract, 
767;  of  lens,  in  cataract  extraction, 
764. 

Lymphadenoma  of  lachrymal  gland,  571. 

Lymphangioma  of  conjunctiva,  129;  of 
lids,  558  ;  of  orbit,  659. 

Lymphatic  conjunctivitis,  see  Conjunc¬ 
tivitis  eczematosa  ;  ectasiae,  124. 

Lymph  channels  of  eye,  268. 

Lymphoma  con  j  uncti  vae,  85. 

Lymphosarcoma  of  orbit,  659. 

Lymph  passages  and  lymph  spaces  of 
cornea,  132  ;  of  eye,  268. 

Macropsia  in  miosis,  279 ;  in  spasm  of 
accommodation,  730. 

Maculae  corneae,  203. 

Macula  lutea,  14,  437 ;  changes  in,  in 
myopia,  345 ;  colojAna  of,  359,  361. 

Madarosis,  528. 

Maddox  rod,  6IG5&O. 

Magnet,  243^(^ 

Malarial  frrJSeralopia,  498. 

Maligm^gjmstule  of  lids,  521. 
MaM&J*?rs,  examination  of,  35. 
hypermetropia.  708. 
r  for  determining  intra-ocular 


su  hyper 
Manometer  for 
tension,  273. 


Marginal  keratitis,  161,  197;  network  of 
the  cornea,  41  ;  ulcers  of  cornea,  159. 

Mariotte’s  blind  spot,  32. 

Massage  in  superficial  scleritis,  228;  of 
cornea  for  cicatrized  ulcers,  158;  of 
eye  for  embolism  of  retina,  447;  of 
lens  for  ripening  cataract,  752 ;  of  lids 
for  tylosis,  531. 

Mature  cataract.  410,  412. 

Measles,  conjunctivitis  in,  48,  102. 

Median  tarsorrhaphy,  794. 

Medullated  fibers  in  fiber  layer  of  retina, 
442. 

Megalocornea,  245. 
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Meibomian  glands,  38,  39,  515  ;  glands, 
adenoma  of,  558  ;  glands,  cysts  of, 
535 ;  glands,  infarcts  of,  535  ;  sty,  532. 

Melanoma  of  iris,  330. 

Melanosarcoma  of  chorioid,  353. 

Meliceris,  657. 

Membrana  capsularis,  286 ;  pupillaris, 
286;  pupillaris  perse verans,  334,  335; 
Ruyschii,  264. 

Membranous  cataract,  411 ;  conjunc¬ 
tivitis,  91. 

Meningocele  of  orbit,  657. 

Meniscus,  664  ;  negative,  664 ;  positive, 
664. 

Mercury,  ammoniated,  in  blepharitis,  530, 
531  ;  ammoniated  in  conjunctivitis,  53, 
74,  98,  106;  ammoniated,  in  eczema  of 
lids,  520;  chloride,  see  Corrosive  Sub¬ 
limate  ;  in  chorioiditis,  340  ;  in  iritis, 
319  ;  in  opacities  of  vitreous,  432  ;  in 
optic-nerve  atrophy,  493;  in  optic 
neuritis,  485  ;  in  parenchymatous  kera¬ 
titis,  189 ;  in  retinitis,  442 ;  in  syphi¬ 
litic  paralyses  of  ocular  muscles,  602  ; 
in  syphilitic  periostitis  of  orbit,  647 ; 
inunction  of,  319,  340,442;  red  oxide 
of,  in  blepharitis,  530;  yellow  oxide 
of,  in  conjunctival  and  corneal  diseases 
and  blepharitis,  74,  97,  157,  189,  530. 

Metamorphopsia  in  chorioiditis,  338  ;  in 
detachment  of  retina,  462. 

Metastasis  of  gonorrhoea  producing  acute 
blennorrhoea,  59. 

Metastatic  chorioiditis,  348, 349, 351 ;  gon¬ 
orrhoeal  conjunctivitis,  59  ;  ophthal¬ 
mia,  349,  351 ;  retinitis,  447 ;  ulcus  ser¬ 
pens,  166. 

Method,  C rede’s,  63 ;  direct,  6 ;  indi¬ 
rect,  7. 

Metre- angle,  593. 

Metre-lens,  663. 

Meyer’s  tissue-paper  test,  507. 

Microphthalmus,  357,  360. 

Micropsia  in  mydriasis,  279  ;  inj^raiVsis 
of  accommodation,  730.  Cl 

Microscopic  anatomy  of  ohonoid,  262  ; 
of  ciliary  body,  257  udf3>njunctiva, 
38,  43  ;  of  cornea,  DSAJbf  iris,  252 ;  of 
lachrymal  pas^jCT^O ;  of  lens,  395 ; 
of  optic  nerv^vCT  ;  of  retina, 438 ;  of 
sclera,  226. 

Miliary  tid^Nu^psis  of  chorioid,  356. 

Milium  fifAms,  556. 


Milky  cataract,  411. 

Miner’s  nystagmus,  639. 

Minimum  of  differentiation,  35 ;  stimulus 
(of  light  sense),  34 ;  visual  angle,  672. 

Miosis,  276,  332  ;  paralytic,  333  ;  spastic, 
332  ;  spinal,  281,  333,  492. 

Miotics,  276,  282,  283  ;  see  also  Eserine 
and  Pilocarpine  ;  in  glaucoma,  372, 
388 ;  in  iritis,  318 ;  in  keratoconus, 
224 ;  in  paralysis  of  accommodation, 
729 ;  producing  spasm  of  accommoda¬ 
tion,  732. 

Mirrors  of  feeble  illumination,  5 :  of 
strong  illumination,  6. 

Mixed  astigmatism,  719,  721 ;  nystag¬ 
mus,  638  ;  trachoma,  79,  80. 

Modified  linear  extraction,  769. 

Moist,  warm  compresses :  see  Warmth 
Application  of. 

Moll’s  glands,  515. 

Molluscum  contagiosum  of  lids,  556; 
simplex  of  lids,  556. 

Monocular  diplopia,  585,  593 ;  polyopia, 
398. 

Monolateral  squint,  628. 

Morgagnian  cataract,  411. 

Motile  scotomata,  33. 

Motility,  disturbances  of,  576. 

Movement  of  readjustment  (or  redress), 
612. 

Mule’s  operation,  785. 

Muller’s  operation  for^fcyopion,  798. 

Muller’s  orbital  mu^,  644;  palpebral 
muscles,  513 ;  jtffQJkbral  muscles,  paral¬ 
ysis  and  of,  653 ;  portion  of 

ciliary  mw&tos,  257,  678,  701. 

Muscae  /o\p^tes,  432,  434 ;  in  cataract, 
39$;  Via-dnyopia,  695. 

Mu^fty  ciliary,  see  Ciliary  Muscle; 
Abner’s,  517 ;  orbital  of  Muller,  644 ; 
^CJjmlpebral  of  Muller,  513. 

>V, /Muscles,  ocular,  action  of,  578;  action 
1  ^  cf,  how  varying  in  different  positions 
of  the  eye,  586  ;  advancement  of,  773, 
775,776;  anatomy  and  physiology  of, 
576  ;  disturbances  of  motility  of,  576 ; 
extrinsic,  576 ;  fascnu  of,  585  ;  inser¬ 
tion  of,  585 ;  insufficiency  of ,  see 
Heteropiioria  ;  interior  (or  intrinsic), 
576 ;  limitation  of  motility  of,  after 
tenotomy,  777 ;  limitation  of  motility 
of,  in  paralysis,  594 ;  paralysis  of,  594  ; 
tenotomy  of,  772,  774,  776. 
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Muscles  of  lids,  512 ;  affections  of,  548. 
Muscular  equilibrium,  612  ;  funnel,  576. 
Musculus  ciliaris  Riolani,  517;  orbitalis, 
644;  tarsalis  inferior  and  superior, 
513,  553  ;  subtarsalis,  517. 

Mydriasis,  276 ;  effect  of,  in  causing 
glaucoma,  382 ;  in  amaurosis,  cause  of, 
332 ;  in  glaucoma,  cause  of,  378  ;  para¬ 
lytic,  332,  333 ;  spastic,  332 ;  traumatic, 
323,  332. 

Mydriatics,  276,  281,  283  ;  see  also  Atro¬ 
pine  ;  harmful  in  glaucoma,  372,  389. 
Myodesopsia,  432. 

Myoma  of  ciliary  muscle,  331. 

Myopia,  690 ;  apparent,  produced  by 
spasm  of  accommodation,  697,  732; 
apparent,  simulated  by  hypermetropia, 
714 ;  axial,  693,  694 ;  cause  of,  693, 
696 ;  causing  cataract,  419 ;  causing 
divergent  squint  and  exophoria,  621, 
622,  630;  causing  glaucoma,  392; 
changes  of  chorioid  in,  339,  343-345 ; 
ciliary  muscle  in,  701 ;  complications  of, 
696 ;  correction  of,  by  a  concave  lens, 
18,  692,  698,  725 ;  correction  of,  by 
stenopa3ic  aperture,  677 ;  determina¬ 
tion  of,  IS,  20,  690  ;  developing  in  con¬ 
junction  with  senile  cataract,  399,  414 ; 
developing  in  lamellar  cataract,  408 ; 
diminishing  in  old  age,  689  ;  elonga¬ 
tion  of  eye  in,  695,  699 ;  fundus  visible 
from  distance  in,  24;  haemorrhages  in, 
346;  hereditary  tendency  to,  697;  hy¬ 
gienic  regulations  for,  699,  703 ;  inca¬ 
pacitating  for  military  service,  702; 
in  schools,  703;  lenticular,  399,  414, 
693 ;  monocular  diplopia  in,  594;  mor¬ 
bid  anatomy  of,  343-345,  699;  muse® 
volitantes  in,  695 ;  objective  determinaj 
tion  of,  18,  20,  693 ;  origin  of  t 
694 ;  predisposition  to,  697 ;  previ 
among  certain  professions 
703 ;  progressive,  696  ;  proSjVlTfxis  of, 
703 ;  relation  of,  to  ^Id^ina,  701 ; 
rules  for  prescribin^J^sses  in,  698,* 
725  ;  staphyloma j>a®£icum  in,  693,  701 ; 
stationary,  696  ;^§^y?ctive  determina¬ 
tion  of,  691^;  «Wtoms  of,  694 ;  theo¬ 
ries  of  itsw^duction,  703;  transient 
in  iritisVa^V  treatment  of,  698,  725 ; 
ti’eatm\it  ^f,  operative,  699,  757;  typ- 

d^uS^istigmatism,  719,  721. 
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Myo-sarcoraa  of  ciliary  muscle,  331. 
Myosis.  See  Miosis. 

Myotics.  See  Miotics. 

Myxoma  of  conjunctiva,  129. 

N.-evi  iridis,  255. 

Naphthalinic  cataract,  421. 

Nasal  duct,  562. 

Near  point,  679;  absolute,  685;  deter¬ 
mination  of,  680,  683 ;  recession  of, 
686 ;  relative,  685. 

Near  point  of  convergence,  592. 

Near  work,  excessive,  producing  myopia, 
697,  702. 

Nebulization,  158. 

Needle,  cataract,  811 ;  couching,  767,  811 ; 
discission-,811 ;  foreign-body,  199, 809; 
knife-,  759, 811 ;  paracentesis-,  811 ;  tat¬ 
tooing-,  207,  809. 

Negative  meniscus,  664  ;  portion  of  rela¬ 
tive  accommodation,  685  ;  scotoma,  33. 
Nerve  centers,  588. 

Nerve  nuclei  of  the  individual  ocular 
muscles,  589. 

Nerve,  optic,  420.  See  Optic  Nerve. 
Nerves  of  cornea,  133 ;  of  ocular  mus¬ 
cles,  588  ;  of  orbit,  643. 

Nerve  stretching  in  senile  blepharospasm, 
552. 

Nervous  asthenopiaMjOl. 

Nervus  opticus, 

Neurasthenia,  dSltnrbances  of  vision  in, 
50°. 

Neuritic  arf^Sphy  of  optic  nerve,  482,  492. 
Neuritft^edcendens,  485 ;  intra-ocularis, 
Optica,  481 ;  optic,  morbid  anat- 
tf,  494  ;  retrobulbar,  488. 
euro-epithelioma,  465. 
r  feuro-fibroma  of  lids,  558. 

Neuroma  plexiforme  and  simplex  of  or¬ 
bit,  659. 

Neuro-retinitis,  448,  485. 

Neurotic  oedema,  524. 

Neurotomy,  optico-ciliary,  785. 

Night  blindness,  496. 

Nitrate  of  silver.  See  Silver  Nitrate. 
Noncomitant  deviations,  620,  622,  623, 
626. 

Non-inflammatory  atrophy  of  optic 
nerve,  491 ;  oedema,  122,  123,  523,  525. 
Non-irritative  central  ulcer  of  cornea, 
159. 

Non-suppurative  keratitis,  137,  180. 
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Nourishment  of  eye,  270. 

Nubecuke  corneae,  203. 

Nuclear  cataract,  417 ;  paralyses  of  ocu¬ 
lar  muscles,  601,  610;  sclerosis,  414 ; 
zone  of  lens,  396. 

Nuclei  for  the  nerves  of  the  individual 
ocular  muscles  and  of  the  pupil,  ac¬ 
commodation,  and  convergence,  588. 

Nucleus  of  cataract,  401,  412,  417 ;  of 
cataract,  size,  how  determined,  413 ; 
of  lens,  394. 

Numbering  of  lenses,  663,  666. 

Nyctalopia,  497 ;  in  cataract,  399  ;  in  to¬ 
bacco  amblyopia,  489. 

Nystagmus,  638 ;  miner’s,  639  ;  mixtus, 
638  ;  oscillatorius,  638  ;  rotatorius,  638. 


Objective  determination  of  astigmatism, 
24,  723;  determination  of  hyperme- 
tropia,  19,  22,  709;  determination  of 
myopia,  18,  20,  693;  examination  of 
the  eyes,  1 ;  orientation,  581. 

Oblique,  inferior,  576,  589 ;  action  of, 
579  ;  paralysis  of,  606,  607. 

Oblique  position  of  head  in  paralytic 
squint,  578  ;  in  strabismus,  637. 

Oblique,  superior,  576,  589 ;  action  of, 
578  ;  paralysis  of,  600,  606,  607. 

Obliteration  of  lachrymal  sac,  569. 

Occlusio  pupillae,  291,  299,  304. 

Ocular  cleft,  foetal,  285 ;  muscles,  see 
Muscles,  Ocular;  vesicle,  primitive, 
283  ;  vesicle,  secondary,  284. 

Oculo-motor  nerve,  588 ;  nucleus ,  588  ; 
paralysis,  600,  611. 

CEdema  calidum,  122,  523 ;  filtration-, 
123  ;  frigidum,  122,  523  ;  fugax,  525  ; 
inflammatory,  122,  123,  523,  524 ;  neu¬ 
rotic,  524;  non-inflammatory,  122,123, 
523,  525  ;  of  lids,  523  ;  of  mastoid  pro¬ 
cess  in  thrombosis  of  cavernous  sinu; 
649;  recurrent,  524;  subconjunctj 

i22.  Wp 

Oettingen’s  operation  for  tricJ^i{jQ^790. 

Oil  cysts  of  orbit,  657. 

Ointment,  ammoniated^nemiry,  see 
Ointment,  White-Pr^sSbJt ate  ;  Arlt’s, 
101 ;  Pagenstechcrjjsee  Ointment, 
Y ELLOw-Oxini^Ckjute-preoipitate,  98, 
520,  530,  3.nNSJj^llow-oxide,  yellow- 
precipitate,' ^)vle>7,  189,  530. 

Old  para^pS^^  ocular  muscles,  599,  603  ; 
system  urnumbering  lenses,  666. 


Oleum  fagi  and  oleum  rusci  in  blepha¬ 
ritis,  531. 

Onyx,  171. 

Opacitates  corporis  vitrei,  431. 

Opacities  in  the  refractive  media,  how 
recognized  by  means  of  the  ophthal¬ 
moscope,  9, 17 ;  of  the  cornea,  203-212 ; 
of  the  cornea,  clearing  of,  152,  206 ; 
of  the  cornea,  congenital,  210 ;  of  the 
cornea,  how  recognized,  136 ;  of  the 
cornea,  from  pressure,  210 ;  of  the 
cornea,  ribbon-shaped,  209 ;  of  the 
cornea,  striate,  197 ;  of  the  cornea, 
zonular,  209 ;  of  the  lens,  see  Cata¬ 
ract  ;  of  the  vitreous,  431,  434. 

Opaque  nerve  fibers  in  retina,  442. 

Operations  (or  operation),  733, 740  ;  after- 
treatment  of,  738,  745  ;  anaesthesia  for, 
734 ;  antisepsis  in,  733 ;  Antyllus- 
Kuhnt’s,  for  ectropion,  798 ;  Arlt’s, 
for  enucleation,  781 ;  Arlt’s,  for  tar¬ 
sorrhaphy,  794  ;  Arlt’s,  for  tenotomy, 
773 ;  Arlt’s,  for  trichiasis,  787, 790,  791 ; 
Arlt’s  modification  of  Gaillard’s,  for 
entropion,  795 ;  asepsis  in,  733,  740 ; 
avoided  in  diphtherial  conjunctivitis, 
89  ;  Beer’s,  for  cataract,  768  ;  Beer’s,  for 
staphyloma,  217;  blepharoplastic,  798  ; 
Bohm’s,  for  tenotomy,  777 ;  Bonnet’s, 
for  enucleation,  780  ;  Daviel’s,  for  cat¬ 
aract,  768 ;  delirium^Vfter,  745  ;  De 
Wecker’s,for  irido^m^jSS  5  DeWeck- 
er’s,  for  sclerotortffo747  ;  De  Wccker’s, 
for  staphylomQv^l7 ;  De  Wecker’s, 
for  trichiapsNTOO ;  Dieffenbach’s,  for 
blepharojJM^V’  799 ;  Dieffenbach’s,  for 
divijtSBtai  ocular  muscles,  776  ;  Dran- 
sartV^/or  ptosis,  802 ;  dressing  after, 
745 ;  Eversbusch’s,  for  ptosis,  802 ; 
Vfljp-,  for  cicatricial  ectropion,  798; 

0  riarer’s,  for  trichiasis,  786 ;  for  cata¬ 
ract,  see  Discission,  Cataract  Ex¬ 
traction,  Depression,  and  Reclina- 
tion  ;  for  cicatricial  ectropion,  798 ; 
for  cicatricial  entropion,  797 ;  for  dis¬ 
cission,  see  Discission  ;  for  distichiasis, 
786  ;  for  ectropion,  797  ;  for  entropion, 
795  ;  for  enucleation,  780 ;  for  exen¬ 
teration  (or  evisceration)  of  eyeball, 
784  ;  for  exenteration  of  orbit,  785  ;  for 
glaucoma,  see  Iridectomy,  Paracen¬ 
tesis,  Sclerotomy  ;  for  heterophoria, 
626,  775 ;  for  iridectomy,  for  irido- 
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tomy,  for  paracentesis,  see  Iridectomy, 
iridotomy,  Paracentesis  ;  for  para¬ 
lytic  ectropion,  798 ;  for  paralytic 
squint,  603,  775 ;  for  ptosis,  801 ;  for 
senile  ectropion,  798  ;  for  spastic  ectro¬ 
pion,  797 ;  for  spastic  entropion,  795 ; 
for  squint,  632,  774 ;  for  staphyloma, 
216-219,  221 ;  Forster’s,  for  ripening 
cataract,  752;  for  symblepharon,  118, 
119;  for  tarsorrhaphy,  793;  for  tra¬ 
choma,  74;  for  trichiasis,  786;  Fricke’s, 
for  blepharoplasty,  799;  Fuch’s,  for 
tarsorrhaphy,  793 ;  Gaillard-Arlt's,  for 
entropion,  795 ;  general  rules  for,  733 ; 
healing  of  wound  after,  738;  Hotz’s, 
788,  790,  792,  796  ;  inflammation  after, 
740,  741;  irregular  healing  in,  739; 
Jacobson’s,  for  cataract,  769  ;  Jaesche’s 
for  trichiasis,  787, 790 ;  Jager’s,  for  cata¬ 
ract,  771 ;  Knapp’s,  for  increasing  ef¬ 
fect  of  tenotomy,  778;  Knapp’s,  for 
symblepharon,  119 ;  Knapp’s,  for  tra¬ 
choma,  74;  Kostomyris’s,  for  trichi¬ 
asis,  790  ;  Kuchler’s,  for  cataract,  771 ; 
Kuhnt’s,  for  ectropion,  798;  Kuhnt’s, 
for  symblepharon,  120 ;  Le  Brun’s,  for 
cataract,  771 ;  Liebreich’s,  for  cataract, 
771;  Mule’s,  785;  Muller’s,  for  ectro¬ 
pion,  798 ;  Oettingen’s  for  trichiasis, 
790  ;  Pagenstecher’s,  for  cataract,  771 ; 
Pagenstecher’s,  for  ptosis,  802 ;  Panas’s, 
for  ptosis,  803 ;  Panas’s,  for  trichiasis, 
790;  Petit’s,  for  opening  lachrymal 
sac,  568 ;  prolapse  of  iris  in,  736,  743 ; 
sliding  flap-,  for  ectropion,  799 ;  Snel¬ 
len’s,  for  ectropion,  797;  Snellen’s,  for 
entropion,  797;  Snellen’s,  for  symbleph¬ 
aron,  120  ;  Snellen’s,  for  trichiasis,  789, 
792 ;  Spencer  Watson’s,  for  trichiasis, 
791,  792;  Stell wag’s,  for  entropion,  79j 
Stellwag’s,  for  symblepharon, 
suppuration  after,  740 ;  Teala 
symblepharon,  119  ;  thread, >CTjf^78  ; 
upon  the  adnexa  bulbi,  222(T^>on  the 
eyeball,  746;  Van  l\&li^gen’s,  for 
trichiasis,  791  ;  Von  Urae!?s,  for  cata¬ 
ract,  768-770  ;  VojpGlSefe’s,  for  ptosis, 
801 ;  Von  Graej^jjor  strabismus,  777; 
Von  Walth-*- 
Warlomo: 

er’s,  for  \caftiract,  771  ;  Wenzel’s,  for 


tarsorrhaphy,  793  ; 
f*^Vfor  trichiasis,  790 ;  Web- 


o 


J71 ;  Wolfe’s,  for  symbleph- 


Operation  wound.  See  Wound. 

Ophthalmia  regyptiaca,  73,  74;  catar- 
rhalis,  44,  46;  electrica,  112;  Egyp¬ 
tian,  73,  77 ;  gonorrhoeal,  see  Blennor- 
rhcea  acuta  adultorum  ;  jequirity,  76 ; 
metastatic,  349,  351 ;  neonatorum,  see 
Blennorrhcea  neonatorum;  nodosa, 
42,  330 ;  purulenta  chronica,  79  ;  sym¬ 
pathetic,  312,  316,  320. 

Ophthalmomalacia,  393. 

Ophthalmometer  of  Helmholtz,  723;  of 
Javal  and  Schiotz,  723,  818. 

Ophthalmoplegia,  central,  610;  congeni¬ 
tal,  610 ;  exterior  (or  externa),  600, 610 ; 
interior  (or  interna),  601,  728;  recur¬ 
rent,  611 ;  totalis,  600,  610. 

Ophthalmoscope,  4,  819 ;  application  of, 
9 ;  determination  of  refraction  by,  18  ; 
examination  with,  4 ;  invention  of,  4 ; 
principle  of,  5 ;  visibility  of  opacities 
in  the  refractive  media  by  means  of, 
9,  16. 

Ophthalmoscopic  examination  with  the 
erect  image,  6 ;  with  the  inverted  im¬ 
age,  7. 

Ophthalmoscopy,  4. 

Optic  disk,  9,  437,  470 ;  coloboma  of,  359. 

Optic  nerve,  anatomy  of,  468 ;  arachnoid 
sheath  of,  472 ;  atrophy  of,  491 ;  atro¬ 
phy  of,  morbid  anat^Viy,  499  ;  diseases 
of,  468  ;  dural  sJ^fb^f,  471 ;  excava¬ 
tion  of,  11,  360k ;  head  of,  9,  437, 
470 ;  hypei^a^ifl  of,  485 ;  inflammation 
°f,  481 ;  j«|tiries  of,  493  ;  intracranial 
sectionkgf/473 ;  intra-ocular  division 
intrascleral  portion  of,  469; 
n^n-yiframra atory  atrophy  of,  492  ; 

Wbital  division  of,  471 ;  pial  sheath 

O*  471 ;  primary  atrophy  of,  492 ; 
sheaths  of,  471 ;  simple  atrophy  of,  492 ; 
trunk  of,  471 ;  tumors  of,  493 ;  vessels 
of,  13,  473. 

Optic  neuritis,  481 ;  neuritis,  morbid 
anatomy  of,  494 ;  papilla,  9,  437,470; 
tracts,  473. 

Optical  area,  474 ;  memory  pictures,  474; 
properties  of  eye,  669. 

Optico-ciliary  neurotomy,  785. 

Optometer,  692;  rod-,  683. 

Ora  serrata,  437. 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  512,  517 ; 

fibrillary  contraction  of,  552 ;  paralysis 
of,  541  ;  spasm  of,  548. 
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Orbiculus  ciliaris,  257,  265. 

Orbit,  anatomy  of,  641 ;  aneurism  of, 
656 ;  angioma  of,  656 ;  angioma  lipo- 
matodes  of,  659 ;  carcinoma  of,  656 ; 
cavernous  tumor  of,  656 ;  cellulitis  of, 
647,  648  ;  cylindroma  of,  659 ;  cysts  of, 
653,  657 ;  diseases  of,  641 ;  emphysema 
of,  650 ;  encephalocele  of,  657 ;  en¬ 
dothelioma  of,  659 ;  exenteration  of, 
780, 785 ;  fasciae  of,  585,  642  ;  fractures 
of  bony  walls  of,  651 ;  haemorrhage 
into,  650,  682  ;  herniae  cerebri  of,  657 ; 
inflammation  of  bones  and  periosteum 
of,  645,  648  ;  inflammation  of  cellular 
tissue  of,  647,  648;  injuries  of,  650; 
leucocythaemic  tumors  of,  659 ;  lym¬ 
phangioma  of,  659;  lymphosarcoma  of, 
659 ;  meningocele  of,  657 ;  muscle  of, 
644;  nerves  of,  643;  neuroma  plexiforme 
of,  659 ;  osteoma  of,  659  ;  phlegmon  of, 
525,  647,  648  ;  position  of  eye  in,  643  ; 
psammoma  of,  659 ;  sarcoma  of,  656 ; 
septum  of,  515,  642  ;  telangiectasis  of, 
656  ;  tumors  of,  653. 

Orbital  cellulitis,  525,  647;  division  of 
optic  nerve,  471 ;  muscle  of  Muller, 
644 ;  paralysis  of  ocular  muscles,  601, 
611;  periostitis,  645,  648;  phlegmon, 
525,  647,  648;  portion  of  orbicularis, 
513 ;  septum,  515,  642. 

Organic  causes  of  heterophoria,  613 ;  en¬ 
tropion,  540. 

Orientation,  580;  false  (in  paralytic 
squint),  596 ;  how  facilitated  by  periph¬ 
eral  vision,  28 ;  objective,  581 ;  sub¬ 
jective,  581. 

Orthophoria,  612. 

Osteoma  of  conjunctiva,  129 ;  of  orbit,  659. 

Ozsena  producing  blennorrhoea  of  lachry¬ 
mal  sac,  565. 


Pagenstecher’s  method  of  cataract 
traction,  771 ;  ointment,  see  Oin1 
Yellow-Oxide  ;  operation  to 
802. 

Palpebra  tertia,  41.  ^ 

Palpebral  conjunctiva,  38^VJ3k1s,  38, 43, 
515 ;  glands,  diseases^\332,  558  ;  mus¬ 
cles,  512 ;  musqh^jOdiseases  of,  548 ; 
muscles  of  513 ;  portion  of 

orbicularis,  5J2. 

Panas’s  ope*tffl^oQ  for  ptosis,  803 ;  opera¬ 
tion  fo^rumiasis,  790. 


Pannus,  180  ;  carnosus,  81 ;  crassus,  81 ; 
eczematosus  (in  conjunctivitis  ecze- 
matosa),  95,  100;  sarcomatosus,  82; 
scrofulosus,  95,  100 ;  siccus,  82;  simu¬ 
lating  pterygium,  117 ;  tenuis,  81 ; 
trachomatous,  66,  68 ;  trachomatous, 
anatomical  character  of,  81 ;  trachom¬ 
atous,  causes  of,  82;  trachomatous, 
treatment  of,  62,  85 ;  trachomatous, 
ulcer  of  cornea  in,  159;  vasculosus, 
81. 

Panophthalmitis,  152,  347,  349;  diagno¬ 
sis  of,  525. 

Panorama  asthenopia,  625. 

Papilla  nervi  optici,  9,  437,  470 ;  appar¬ 
ent  change  of  shape  of,  in  astigmatism, 
24 ;  changes  of,  in  myopia,  699. 

Papilla}  lacrimales,  560. 

Papillary  condition  of  conjunctiva,  43 ; 
form  of  trachoma,  65,  78  ;  hypertrophy 
of  conjunctiva  occurring  in  many  eye 
diseases,  79. 

Papillitis,  481. 

Papilloma  of  conjunctiva,  127. 

Papillo-macular  bundle,  480;  region, 
480. 

Papillo-retinitis,  485. 

Papula}  iridis,  309,  315. 

Paracentesis  of  cornea,  746;  after  cata¬ 
ract  discission,  746,  758 ;  for  embolism 
of  retina,  447 ;  for  incr<*Ae  of  tension, 
746;  for  iritis,  318  X^J-^paci  ties  of 
vitreous,  432 ;  for  ©jjnoval  of  hypop¬ 
yon,  746;  for^^pliyloma,  216,  218, 
746;  for  ulcifF&Vf  cornea,  155,  746, 
747 ;  how-StJScting  tissue  metamor- 
phosiaf^AJ  instruments  for,  811. 

ParaaenVsgik  of  sclera,  747. 

Para&jtesis  needle,  811. 

Paradoxical  diplopia,  635. 

allactic  displacement,  17,  25. 

;arallax  test,  617. 

aralysis,  alternate,  610 ;  basal,  601, 610 ; 
causation  of,  601,  609  ;  combined,  600 ; 
congenital,  610,  611 ;  conjugate,  601, 
609;  cortical,  600,  609;  diagnosis  of, 
602,  603,  606,  607 ;  fascicular,  601,  610 ; 
hysterical,  602 ;  intracranial,  601,  609 ; 
intrapeduncular,  610 ;  measurement  of, 
608;  nuclear,  601,  610;  oculo-motor, 
600,  611 ;  of  abducens,  595, 600,  606 ;  of 
accommodation,  600,  728;  of  associated 
movements,  601 ;  of  ciliary  muscle, 
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600,  728 ;  of  convergence,  601,  609 ;  of 
divergence,  601,  609 ;  of  external  rec¬ 
tus,  595,  600,  606,  607;  of  fourth 
nerve,  602,  606,  607 ;  of  inferior 
oblique,  606,  607;  of  inferior  rectus, 
600,  606,  607 ;  of  interior  muscles,  600 ; 
of  internal  rectus,  606,  607  ;  of  levator 
palpebra)  superioris,  550,  552 ;  of  mus- 
culus  tarsalis  superior,  553  ;  of  ocular 
muscles,  594;  of  oculo-motor  nerve, 
600,  611 ;  of  orbicularis,  549  ;  of  sixth 
nerve,  595,  600,  606,  607 ;  of  sphincter 
pupillae,  332,  333,  600;  of  superior 
oblique,  600,  606,  607 ;  of  superior 
rectus,  600,  606,  607,  611 ;  of  sympa¬ 
thetic,  333 ;  of  third  nerve,  600,  611 ; 
of  trochlear  nerve,  600,  606,  607 ;  orbi¬ 
tal,  601,  611 ;  post-diphtheritic,  602, 
610,  729 ;  relation  of  double  images 
in,  606,  607;  rheumatic,  602;  site  and 
etiology  of,  how  diagnosticated,  609 ; 
syphilitic,  602,  610 ;  tabetic,  602,  610. 

Paralytic  ectropion,  543,  798 ;  miosis, 
333 ;  mydriasis,  332,  333 ;  squint,  595, 
775. 

Parenchymatous  keratitis,  184;  xerosis, 

121. 

Pars  ciliaris  retinae,  259,  439  ;  iridica  re- 
tinje,  253,  259,  439  ;  lacrimalis  rausculi 
orbicularis,  517 ;  retinalis  iridis,  253 ; 
uvealis  iridis,  253. 

Partial  tenotomy,  779. 

Pearl  cysts  of  iris,  328. 

Pellagra  causing  cataract,  421. 

Pemphigus  conjunctive,  102. 

Perception  of  colors,  502,  505  ;  of  colors, 
rapid  diminution  of,  a  sign  of  optic- 
nerve  disease,  34 ;  of  light,  always  re¬ 
tained  in  uncomplicated  cataract,  399 
of  light,  how  tested  in  opacity  of^he 
refractive  media,  749,  752. 

Perforation  of  cornea,  147^\)j0jo!»nea, 
treatment,  156 ;  of  eye,  ^^toms  of, 
233-236,  239. 

Perichorioidal  space,  2< 

Pericorneal  injectk>iC43. 

Perimeter,  30,  8>9Xfor  measuring  de¬ 
gree  of  p^r^^gf  588,  609  ;  for  meas¬ 
uring  ex^r^ns  of  eye,  588. 

Perinuclear  bataract,  404, 407  ;  discission 
in,7$X 

Peil^^pltrabismus,  629,  634. 
teioroita,  642. 


Periosteal  abscess,  645. 

Periostitis  of  orbit,  645,  648. 

Peripheral  scotoma,  32  ;  vision,  26. 

Periscopic  glasses,  664. 

Peritomy,  85. 

Perivasculitis,  443. 

Persistent  hyaloid  artery,  433 ;  pupillary 
membrane,  334,  335. 

Petit’s  canal,  397;  method  of  opening 
the  lachrymal  sac,  568. 

Phakitis,  402. 

Phlegmon  of  orbit,  phlegmon  retrobul¬ 
bar,  525,  647. 

Phlyctaena  pallida,  105. 

Phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  and  kera¬ 
titis.  See  Conjunctivitis  eczematosa. 

Phorometer,  618,  820. 

Photometer  of  Forster,  35. 

Photophobia  in  conjunctivitis  eczema¬ 
tosa,  48,  95, 101. 

Photopsia  in  chorioiditis,  339 ;  in  de¬ 
tachment  of  retina,  462. 

Phthiriasis  palpebrarum,  531. 

Phthisis  bulbi,  347,  357,  783;  cornea), 
150 ;  essential,  393. 

Physiological  astigmatism,  718,  720  ;  ex¬ 
cavation,  11,  364. 

Physostigmine.  See  Eserine. 

Pial  sheath  of  optic  nerve,  471. 

Pigment,  retinal,  ^53,  255,  266,  288; 
stroma,  253,  20^C  1) 

Pigmentary  delineation  of  retina,  454, 

4o8. 

Pigment ^ejptnelium,  265,  284,  437;  at- 
roph^j&r%40. 

Pigqf©  layer  of  iris,  253,  256. 

P\o^li^ine,  277,  282 ;  in  fistula  of  cor- 
nea,  157;  in  glaucoma,  372,  388;  in 
^  keratoconus,  224;  in  paralysis  of  ac¬ 
commodation,  729  ;  in  tobacco  amblyo¬ 
pia,  490 ;  used  in  producing  diaphore¬ 
sis,  282.  See  also  Diaphoresis  and 
Miotics. 

Pince  ciseaux,  748,  755,  810. 

Pinguecula,  41.  44. 

Pityriasis  causing  conjunctivitis,  103. 

Placido’s  keratoscope  (or  disk),  723,  818. 

Plano-concave  lens,  664. 

Plano-convex  lens,  664. 

Plica  semilunaris,  41 ;  diseases  of,  129. 

Pneumococcus  causing  acute  conjuncti¬ 
vitis,  48,  91;  causing  ulcus  serpens, 
165.  167. 
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Point,  far,  629  ;  near,  629  ;  pressure,  552. 

Points,  visibility  of,  dependent  upon 
their  brilliancy,  617. 

Poisons  producing  paralysis  of  accom¬ 
modation,  729. 

Polioencephalitis  superior,  causing  oph¬ 
thalmoplegia,  610. 

Polyopia  monocularis  in  cataract,  398. 

Polypi  of  conjunctiva,  127. 

Portio  orbitalis,  513  ;  palpebralis,  512. 

Position  of  eye  in  orbit,  643. 

Positive  lens,  663 ;  meniscus,  664 ;  por¬ 
tion  of  relative  accommodation,  685  ; 
scotonla,  33. 

Post-diphtheritic  paralysis  of  accommo¬ 
dation,  729 ;  paralysis  of  eye  muscles, 
602,  610. 

Posterior  chamber,  260,  262 ;  conjunc¬ 
tival  vessels,  41 ;  cortical  cataract,  406, 
408 ;  detachment  of  vitreous,  433 ;  len¬ 
ticular  reflex,  4 ;  polar  cataract,  403, 
406 ;  scleral  protrusion  of  Ammon, 
245,247,360;  sclerotomy,  748 ;  staphy¬ 
loma,  244 ;  synechia,  291,  296,  299,  309, 
320. 

Precipitates  on  cornea  in  cyclitis,  293, 
300. 

Preretinal  haemorrhage,  443. 

Presbyopia,  687 ;  formerly  confounded 
with  hypermetropia,  713 ;  occurring 
early  in  hypermetropia,  711 ;  occurring 
late  in  myopia,  694. 

Prescriptions  for  glasses,  how  written, 
721. 

Pressure,  intra-ocular,  272. 

Pressure  bandage,  154  ;  in  detachment  of 
retina,  460 ;  in  enucleation,  781,  782 ; 
in  exophthalmus  due  to  extravasation 
or  emphysema,  651 ;  in  keratectasia, 
223 ;  in  operations  upon  eyes  affected 
with  increase  of  tension,  745 ;  in  pro¬ 
lapse  of  iris,  157  ;  in  staphyloma  of  the~\ 
cornea,  218.  ^ 

Pressure  opacity  of  cornea,  210.  ^ 

Pressure  points  in  hysterical 
spasm,  552. 

Priestley  Smith’s  lamp,  3 ;  tM^  of  glau¬ 
coma,  381.  yAJ 

Primary  atrophy  nerve,  491 ; 

deviation  in  conMiJhant  squint,  628  ; 
deviation  in  pjikd^ic  squint,  595,  596  : 
enucleatioit^Jwj;  glaucoma,  367 ;  ul- 

kkCOTIH 


Primitive  ocular  vesicle,  283. 

Principal  focal  distance,  663. 

Prisms,  665  ;  exercise  with,  625  ;  exercise 
with,  for  increasing  effect  of  tenotomy, 
778  ;  for  measuring  heterophoria,  615, 
617,  618;  for  measuring  paralysis, 
609 ;  for  treatment  of  heterophoria, 
614,  625  ;  for  treatment  of  paralysis, 
603  ;  overcoming  of,  591. 

Prism  convergence,  618. 

Prism  divergence,  618. 

Probes,  lachrymal,  808. 

Prodromal  stage  of  glaucoma,  367;  of 
sympathetic  irido-cyclitis,  312. 

Progressive  atrophy  of  optic  nerve,  492 ; 
cataract,  408;  myopia,  696;  paralysis 
producing  optic-nerve  atrophy,  492; 
pterygium,  113 ;  ulcer  of  cornea,  138, 
146. 

Projection  of  field  of  vision  on  a  hollow 
sphere,  30;  of  field  of  vision  on  a 
plane,  29 ;  of  retinal  images  externally, 
581,  597. 

Prolapse  of  iris,  149,  736;  diagnosis  of, 
736 ;  evil  consequences  of,  737 ;  how 
averted  by  iridectomy,  744;  mode  of 
occurrence  in  operations,  743 ;  treat¬ 
ment,  156,  737,  744. 

Prolapse  of  lens,  428,  429. 

Prolapse  of  vitreous  in  cataract  extrac¬ 
tion,  764  ;  in  iridectomy, 4  755  ;  in  iri- 

dotomy,  756.  V'Ol 

Prophylaxis  in  acute^jpfcmnorrhoea,  58 ; 
in  blennorrhcea  JT^mtorum,  63  ;  in 
diphtherial  cott&Jfet.ivitis,  89  ;  in  sym¬ 
pathetic  onh^Jfcninia,  320 ;  of  tracho¬ 
ma,  76.> 


Protect  ?ound 

norafea,  58,  60 ;  i 
juAc^vitis,  89. 


bund  eye  in  acute  blen- 
in  diphtherial  con- 


cers  of  tk 


rnea,  153. 


iective  bandage,  154,  745. 
itective  glasses,  664,  665 ;  for  physi¬ 
cians  and  nurses  in  acute  blennorrhcea, 
60 ;  for  workers  in  factories,  243. 
Prothesis,  782. 

Provisional  canthoplasty,  792 ;  tarsor¬ 
rhaphy,  795. 

Psammoma  of  orbit,  659. 
Pseudo-ephedrine,  282. 

Pseudo-glioma,  350. 

Pseudo-isochromatic  diagrams  of  Still¬ 
ing,  507. 

Pseudo-pterygium,  116. 
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Psoriasis  causing  conjunctivitis,  103. 

Pterygium,  112;  carnosum,  115;  cicatri¬ 
cial,  116;  crassum,  115;  membrana- 
ceum,  115  ;  progressive,  113;  sarcoma¬ 
tosum,  115;  stationary,  113;  tenue, 
115 ;  vasculosum,  115. 

Ptomaines  producing  paralysis  of  accom¬ 
modation,  729. 

Ptosis,  550,  552 ;  acquired,  550,  553  ;  adi- 
posa,  553 ;  apparent,  553 ;  congenital, 
551,  552;  in  trachoma,  83  ;  operations 
for,  801. 

Pulmonary  congestion  after  eye  opera¬ 
tions,  745. 

Pulsating  exophthalmus,  658. 

Pulsation  in  vessels  of  optic  nerve,  13. 

Punctum  lacrimale,  560 ;  eversion  of, 
528,  541,  572 ;  stricture  of,  572. 

Punctum  proximum,  679 ;  remotum,  679. 

Pupil,  251 ;  Argyll-Robertson,  281,  492 ; 
artificial,  situation  of,  in  iridectomy 
for  various  purposes,  750,  751 ;  artifi¬ 
cial,  vision  with,  753;  cat’s-eye,  755; 
consensual  reaction  of,  275,  279 ;  con¬ 
traction  of,  from  action  of  light,  275  ; 
contraction  of,  governed  by  oculo-mo- 
tor  nerve,  274;  contraction  of,  in 
convergence  and  accommodation,  275 ; 
dilatation  of,  causing  micropsia,  279 ; 
dilatation  of,  governed  by  sympathetic 
nerve,  274;  dilatation  of ,  necessary  for 
examining  the  fundus,  9,  16 ;  dilata¬ 
tion  of,  produced  by  sensory  stimuli, 
275 ;  distortion  of,  in  anterior  syne¬ 
chia,  150;  distortion  of,  in  posterior 
synechia,  292 ;  distortion  of,  in  pro¬ 
lapse  of  iris,  737:  double,  causing 
diplopia,  593 ;  double,  produced 
iridectomy,  754;  excentric,  visio 
with,  753 ;  inequality  of,  always 
logical,  279,  331 ;  irregularityjQ&  in 
anterior  synechia,  150 ;  of, 

in  iridodialysis,  322 :  irjwSvfetrity  of, 
in  miosis,  279 ;  irreg/TarrHr  of,  in  pos¬ 
terior  synechia,  292 ;  luminosity  of,  8 ; 
occlusion  of,  29t^0J,  304  ;  reaction  of, 
associated,  27qOkrbaction  of,  nervous 
mechanisnujfrWning,  279 ;  reaction  of, 
consensqraJv^5,  279;  reaction  of,  re¬ 
flex,  2' 7^v reaction  of,  to  light,  275 ; 
reagfism  of,  to  light  an  evidence  of 

^igfy)  perception,  279 ;  reaction  of,  to 

rttoisons,  276;  reaction  of,  to  sensory 

e> 


if 


stimuli,  275;  seclusion  of,  293,  299, 
321 ;  size  and  shape  of,  influencing  the 
character  of  diffusion  circles,  676,  677. 

Pupillary  membrane,  persistent,  334,  335. 

Pupilloscopy,  20. 

Purkinje-Sanson  reflex  images,  4. 

Purple,  visual,  440. 

Pustular  catarrh  of  conjunctiva,  48. 

Pyaemic  ophthalmia,  349,  351 ;  retinitis, 
447. 

Pyorrhoea,  55. 

Qualitative  vision,  673. 

Qualitative  perception  of  light,  673 ; 
vision,  673. 

Quinine  producing  amaurosis,  443. 

Radical  treatment  of  lachrymal  disease, 
568,  571 ;  treatment  of  trachoma,  74. 

Rami  perforantes,  39. 

Range  of  accommodation,  680,  682. 

Reaching  test,  597. 

Reaction  of  exhaustion,  500. 

Real  image,  584  ;  of  a  lens,  662. 

Reaper’s  keratitis,  165. 

Recession  of  far  point,  688 ;  of  near 
point,  686. 

Reclinatio  cataract®,  767. 

Rectus,  external,  576.  585,  590 ;  external, 
action  of,  578 ;  ps^ernal,  insufficiency 
of,  see  Esoph&^  ^external,  paralysis 
of,  595,  60Qj(^,  607 ;  external,  tenoto¬ 
my  of,  6^)Q*83,  773,  776 ;  inferior,  576, 
585,.589yinferior,  action  of,  578;  in- 
*~“:^^aralySiS  of,  600,  606,607:  infe- 
'enotomy  of,  626,  725,  776  ;  inter- 
',  576,  585  ;  internal  action  of,  578 ; 
internal,  insufficiency  of,  613,  622  ;  in¬ 
ternal,  paralysis  of,  606,  607  ;  internal, 
tenotomy  of,  626,  632,  772-776 ;  supe¬ 
rior,  576,  585  ;  superior,  action  of,  578, 
586 ;  superior,  congenital  absence  of, 
611 ;  superior,  paralysis  of,  600,  606, 
607;  superior,  tenotomy  of,  626,  775, 
776. 

Recurrent  erosion  of  cornea,  183,  200. 

Recurrent  oedema  of  lids,  524. 

Red,  diminution  in  perception  of,  a  sign 
of  optic-nerve  disease,  34. 

Red  blindness,  502. 

Red-green  blindness,  506;  visual  sub¬ 
stance,  505. 

Redress,  movement  of,  612. 
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Reduced  eye,  669. 

Reflex  images  of  Purkinje-Sanson,  4 ; 
reaction  of  pupil,  275 ;  streak,  13. 

Reflex,  corneal,  2 :  lenticular,  4 ;  watered- 
silk,  14. 

Refracting  media,  examination  of,  9, 16. 

Refraction  of  eye,  18,  668  ;  anomalies  of, 
661 ;  correction  of  rules  for,  698,  712, 
720,  723,  725  ;  determination  of,  by  di¬ 
rect  method,  18 ;  determination  of,  by 
inverted  image,  20  ;  determination  of, 
by  objective  methods,  18  et  seq. ;  de¬ 
termination  of,  by  ophthalmometer, 
723 ;  determination  of,  by  ophthalmo¬ 
scope,  18;  determination  of,  by  op¬ 
tometer,  692 ;  determination  of,  by 
skiascopy  (or  shadow  test),  20  ;  deter¬ 
mination  of,  by  subjective  methods, 
691,  708,  721 ;  tested  with  reference  to 
central  vision,  27. 

Refractive  power  of  eye,  diminishing  in 
old  age,  688 ;  greatly  decreased  by  cata¬ 
ract  extraction,  766  ;  slightly  reduced 
by  atropine,  731. 

Regimen  of  eyes.  See  Hygienic  Treat¬ 
ment. 

Region  of  accommodation,  680,  683 ;  of 
transition,  40. 

Regressive  ulcer  of  cornea,  138,  146. 

Regular  astigmatism,  716. 

Reisinger’s  double  hook,  764. 

Relative  accommodation,  684;  far  point, 
685  ;  hypermetropia,  710  ;  near  point, 
685 ;  range  of  accommodation,  685 ; 
scotoma,  33  ;  visual  acuity,  674. 

Relaxation  of  lateral  invaginations,  778. 

Resorption  in  keratitis,  137 ;  of  lens, 
after  injury,  418,  757;  of  hypopyon, 
144. 

Retina,  437 ;  adaptation  of,  35  ;  affec¬ 
tion  of,  in  infants,  453 ;  anaemia  oi^ 
443 ;  anatomy  of,  437 ;  appearaimrof^ 
with  ophthalmoscope,  14:  arteft^yff, 
how  distinguished  from  vei  atro¬ 

phy  of,  454 ;  concussion  ^£^67 ;  de¬ 
tachment  of,  458  ;  4dgjachment  of, 
sclerotomy  in,  748 ;  ^d^tflopment  of, 
284 ;  diseases  of,44J^^unction  of,  439  ; 
glioma  of,  4&kChaemorrhages  into, 
389,  443 ;  haemorrhages  into,  causing 
glaucoma,  4^2  ;  hyperaemia  of,  443  ;  in- 
flammaMol,  see  Retinitis;  injuries 
of,  4(^putrition  of,  how  effected,  271, 


439;  opacity  of,  from  presence  of 
medullated  nerve  fibers,  442  ;  position 
of,  influencing  character  of  astigma¬ 
tism,  721 ;  position  of,  influencing  size 
and  shape  of  diffusion  circles,  676, 
716 ;  rupture  of,  462, 466 ;  sensitiveness 
of,  in  cataract,  etc.,  how  determined, 
749,  752 ;  situated  in  focal  plane  of 
normal  eye,  669  ;  tumors  of,  464 ;  ves¬ 
sels  of,  13,  439 ;  vessels  of,  how  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  of  chorioid,  16. 

Retinal  images,  size  of,  how  calculated, 
670;  pigment  layer  of  iris,  253,  256, 
288 ;  system  of  vessels,  265,  439. 

Retin itic  atrophy  of  optic  nerve,  492. 

Retinitis,  440,  457 ;  albuminurica,  449 ; 
circinata,  453;  diabetica,  450;  from 
dazzling,  453  ;  haemorrhagica,  451 ; 
leucaemica,  451 ;  metastatic,  447  ;  mor¬ 
bid  anatomy  of,  457 ;  nyctalopica, 
489  ;  oxaluric,  450 ;  pigmentosa,  454, 
458 ;  prolife rans,  452 ;  punctata  albes¬ 
cens,  457 ;  pyaemic,  447 ;  septica,  451 ; 
striata,  453;  suppurative,  447;  syphi¬ 
litica,  453. 

Retino-chorioiditis,  338,  341,  448. 

Retinoscopy,  20. 

Retrobulbar  abscess,  647 ;  neuritis,  488  ; 
phlegmon,  647. 

Rhaphania,  cataract  in,  421. 

Rhaphe  palpebralis  latests,  513. 

Rheumatic  iritis,  310^J9J  paralyses  of 
ocular  muscles, 

Rhinitis  causinjjHSjKinorrhoea  of  lachry¬ 
mal  sac, 

Rhytidosi^-Swneae,  135. 

Ribbojf^VajJed  opacity  of  cornea,  209. 

RicfcetWftnsing  lamellar  cataract,  407. 

RtfSs,  404,  408. 
mg,  chorioidal,  10 ;  scleral,  10. 
ipening  of  cataract,  409,  415 ;  by  iri- 

I  dectomy,  752. 

Rock-crystal  glasses,  668. 

Rods  and  cones  of  retina,  437. 

Rodent  ulcer  of  cornea,  159;  of  lids, 
558. 

Rodeur,  the  slave  ship,  trachoma  on, 
78. 

Rod  optometer,  683. 

Romershausen’s  collyrium,  53. 

Rupture  of  chorioid,  352  ;  of  cicatrix  in 
eye  operations,  739  ;  of  cornea,  202  ;  of 
retina,  462,  466  ;  of  sclera,  232,  239. 
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Saccus  lacrimalis,  561. 

Saemisch’s  method  of  paracentesis  for 
ulcus  serpens,  167,  172,  747. 

Sagittal  axis  of  eye,  578. 

Salicylates  and  salicylic  acid  as  diapho¬ 
retics,  see  Diaphoresis  ;  in  rheumatic 
paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles,  602 ; 
in  superficial  scleritis,  228. 

Salines  in  opacities  of  the  vitreous,  432  ; 
in  retinitis,  442. 

Salt  solution  in  eye  operations,  733,  741. 

Sarcoma  of  chorioid,  353  ;  of  ciliary 
body,  327;  of  conjunctiva,  125,  127; 
of  iris,  327,  331 ;  of  lachrymal  gland, 
571 ;  of  lids,  557 ;  of  orbit,  656 ;  of 
sclera,  250. 

Sattler’s  treatment  of  trachoma,  74. 

Scarification  of  conjunctiva  in  acute 
blennorrhoea,  62;  of  superficial  scle¬ 
ritis,  228. 

Schemer’s  experiment,  594. 

Schematic  eye,  669. 

Schizomycetes  causing  suppuration  of 
cornea,  167. 

Schlemm’s  canal,  259,  262,  269,  276. 

Schmidt-Rimpler’s  method  of  determin¬ 
ing  refraction  by  the  inverted  image, 
20  ;  test  for  simulation,  36. 

Schools,  myopia  in,  703. 

Scintillating  scotoma,  499. 

Scissors,  iridotomy,  810 ;  strabismus,  807. 

Scissors  forceps,  748,  755,  810. 

Sclera,  226;  anatomy  of,  226;  diseases 
of,  226 ;  ectasias  of,  245 ;  ectashe  of, 
causing  glaucoma,  391 ;  inflammation 
of,  see  Scleritis  ;  injuries  of,  232 ; 
paracentesis  of,  747 ;  rupture  of,  232, 


239; 


;  staphyloma  of,  see  Staphyloma  ;  |  r^hsory  stimuli,  reaction  of  pupil  to, 

nrs  nf  •  nlr><vrs  rvf  O.Kft 


tumors  of,  250  ;  ulcers  of,  250.  ^ 

Scleral  circle  of  vessels  of  Zinn,  266 
junctiva,  40 ;  division  of  cornea,  l^B, 
134 ;  discission,  759 ;  inci3&Sp735  : 
paracentesis,  747  ;  protoistfo^of  Am¬ 
mon,  245,  247,  360  ;  riifo  itr 
Scleritis,  deep,  229  ;  supemcial,  227. 
Sclero-chorioiditis,  ^S&Pposterior,  704. 
Scleronyxis,  759. 

Sclerosing  kerttfQ^  1 95. 
Sclerotomia^wrior,  747;  posterior,  747. 
Sclerotomy,  7^7. 

Scoo^J^el’s,  534,  746,  747,  761,  762, 
famine,  282,  724. 


Scotoma,  31,  32 ;  absolute,  33 ;  annular, 
32 ;  central,  32,  340,  453,  488, 489 ;  col¬ 
or-,  33  ;  fixed,  33  ;  in  chorioiditis,  338 ; 
in  detachment  of  retina,  459  ;  in  glau¬ 
coma,  367 ;  in  retinitis,  440 ;  in  retro¬ 
bulbar  neuritis,  488 ;  in  tobacco  am¬ 
blyopia,  488, 489  ;  motile,  33 ;  negative, 
33  ;  positive,  33 ;  relative,  33  ;  scintil- 
lans,  499. 

Screen  test  for  paralysis,  heterophoria, 
and  squint,  595,  612,  617,  627. 

Scrofula  producing  blennorrhoea  of  lach¬ 
rymal  sac,  565,  566. 

Scrofulous  conjunctivitis,  92,  99  ;  diath¬ 
esis,  signs  of,  96;  iritis,  310;  pannus, 
95, 100. 

Sea  baths  in  conjunctivitis  eczematosa, 
98. 

Seclusio  pupillae,  293,  299 ;  causing 
glaucoma,  391  ;  treatment  of,  321. 

Secondary  cataract,  766,  767;  deviation 
in  concomitant  squint,  628  ;  deviation 
in  paralytic  squint.,  596 ;  enucleation, 
783 ;  glaucoma,  391 ;  ocular  vesicle, 
284. 

Sections.  See  Incisions. 

Sector-shaped  contraction  of  field  of 
vision,  31. 

Sedillot’s  double  hook\805. 

Semi- decussation, ^^^*77  et  seq. 


fold. 


Plica  semiluna- 


Semilunar 

RIS. 

Senile  blephlCqfcp, 

409, 

reflo^RfiS. 

SeisitVSness  of  cornea,  how  tested,  3, 


^pasm,  549,  552 ;  cataract, 
120;  ectropion,  542,  798; 


275. 

Septic  retinitis,  451. 

Septum  orbitale,  515,  642. 

Serous  iritis,  302,  311 ;  tenonitis,  650. 

Serpent  ulcer.  See  Ulcus  serpens. 

Serpiginous  ulcers  of  cornea,  146. 

Shadow  test,  20  ;  of  cataract,  409,  416. 

Short-sightedness,  690. 

Sideroscope,  243. 

Siderosis  bulbi,  242. 

Sight.  See  Vision. 

Silver  nitrate,  discoloration  produced 
by,  49 ;  excessive  use  of,  producing 
croupous  and  diphtheritic  conjuncti¬ 
vitis,  90,  91 ;  in  acute  blennorrhoea,  58; 
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in  acute  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  46 ; 
in  blennorrhoea  neonatorum,  63;  in 
blepharitis  ulcerosa,  530 ;  in  conjunc¬ 
tivitis  catarrhalis  chronica,  52;  in 
diphtherial  conjunctivitis,  88;  in  ec¬ 
zema  of  face,  98 ;  in  eczema  of  lids, 

520 ;  in  keratitis  vesiculosa,  183 ;  in 
trachoma,  73  ;  in  ulcers  of  cornea,  134  ; 
method  of  application  of,  46,  49; 
rationale  of  action  in  conjunctival  dis¬ 
ease,  49  ;  rules  for  application  of,  47, 49. 

Simple  astigmatism  (hypermetropic  and 
myopic),  719,  721;  atrophy  of  optic 
nerve,  491,  499 ;  extraction,  760,  762, 

763  ;  glaucoma,  373  ;  linear  extraction, 

760. 

Simulation  of  blindness,  35. 

Sinus  of  anterior  chamber,  259,  261 ;  ve- 
nosus  sclerae,  259. 

Site  of  lesion  causing  paralysis,  how  di¬ 
agnosticated,  609 ;  of  opacity,  how  di¬ 
agnosticated,  17. 

Sixth  nerve,  course  of,  590 ;  nucleus  of, 

590 ;  paralysis  of,  600,  606,  607,  611. 

Skiascope,  23,  816. 

Skiascopy,  20,  816. 

Skin-grafting  for  ectropion,  800. 

Skull,  fractures  of  base,  ecchymosis  of 
lids  in,  555,  652. 

Sliding-flap  operation  for  ectropion,  799. 

Slitting  of  canaliculus,  567,  572. 

Smallpox,  conjunctivitis  in,  102;  pro¬ 
ducing  ulcus,  serpens,  166,  173. 

Snellen’s  operation  for  symblepharon, 

120 ;  operation  for  trichiasis,  789,  792 ; 
suture  for  ectropion,  797 ;  suture  for 
entropion,  797 ;  test  types,  672,  673 ; 
test  types  for  determination  of  simu¬ 
lated  blindness,  37. 

Snow  blindness,  112. 

Soemmering’s  crystalline  swelling,  765-*|X 

Soft  cataract,  412 ;  discission  of,  75^>^ 
simple  linear  extraction  for,  760>N^^  I  S 

Solitary  tuberculosis  of  chorioid.^yt 

Sound  eye,  how  protected  in  ^cuje  blen- 

;  enu- 


norrhoea,  58,  60 ;  whei^  igmiiring  < 
cleation,  784.  r$P 

Sounding,  567,  573.^ 

Sounds,  lachrym^h^JK,  808. 

Space,  circumlei^V381,  394;  intervag- 
inal,  270,  5  perichorioidal,  269  ; 

subaracfl^ofcl^:72 ;  subdural,  472  ;  Ten¬ 
on’s, 


Space  sense,  27. 

Spasm  of  accommodation,  731  ;  macrop- 
sia  in,  730  ;  simulating  and  producing 
myopia,  697,  732;  treatment  of,  726, 
732. 

Spasm  of  lids,  see  Blepharospasm  ;  of 
musculus  tarsalis  superior,  533 ;  of 
ocular  muscles,  640 ;  of  orbicularis,  see 
Blepharospasm. 

Spastic  ectropion,  543,  797 ;  entropion, 
539,  795  ;  miosis,  372 ;  mydriasis,  332. 

Spatula,  812. 

Spectroscope  in  testing  color  blindness, 
507. 

Specula,  735,  805. 

Spencer  Watson’s  operation  for  trichias¬ 
is,  791,  792. 

Spheres  of  Morgagni,  400. 

Spherical  lens,  664. 

Sphincter  iridis,  252 ;  angles  of,  736 ; 
palpebrarum,  512. 

Spinal  amaurosis,  495  ;  atrophy  of  optic 
nerve,  492  ;  disease,  neuritis  in,  487 ; 
miosis,  281,  492. 

Spongy  exudate  in  anterior  chamber, 
299 ;  iritis,  299. 

Spot,  interpalpebral,  41 ;  yellow,  see  Ma¬ 
cula  lutea. 

Spring  speculum,  735,  805. 

Squeezing  for  trachoma,  74. 

Squint.  See  Strabism^A 

Squint  hook,  772,  807*^  * 

“  Staar,”  origin  and^tuous  applications 
of  term,  424. 

Staphvlococ(  Lsing  suppuration  of 
cornea,  lpNan  conjunctivitis  eczema- 
tosa,|0!FY%Q  diphtheria,  90. 

Wra,  (of  cornea),  151,  212  ;  conic- 
2,  213,  219 ;  operations  for,  216, 
_  ;  partial,  213,  218  ;  pellucidum, 

<Cfc25 ;  spherical,  212,  213,  219 ;  total,  212, 
216,  221. 

Staphyloma  (of  sclera),  244;  annular, 
343  ;  anterior,  244  ;  ciliary.  248 ;  equa¬ 
torial,  244;  intercalary,  248;  of  Am¬ 
mon,  245;  posterior,  244;-  posticum 
(Scarp®),  343,  344,  693,  701. 

Stationary  cataract,  402  ;  myopia,  696 ; 
pterygium,  113. 

Statometer,  644. 

Steam  in  treatment  of  cicatrizing  ulcer 
of  cornea,  158  ;  of  parenchymatous  ker¬ 
atitis,  189. 
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Stellate  figure  of  lens,  395. 

Stellwag’s  operation  for  entropion,  797 
operation  for  symblepharon,  119 
symptom  in  Basedow’s  disease,  653 
theory  of  glaucoma,  380. 

Stenopaeic  aperture,  vision  with,  677 ;  slit 
in  testing  for  astigmatism,  721 ;  spec¬ 
tacles,  380,  665. 

Stereoscopic  vision,  591 ;  absent  in  stra¬ 
bismus,  636  ;  Bering’s  test  for,  591. 

Stevens’s  phorometer,  820 ;  tenotomy 
hook,  807 ;  tenotomy  scissors,  807 ; 
tropometer,  821. 

Stillicidium,  564. 

Stilling’s  knife,  574,  808 ;  pseudo-iso- 
chromatic  diagrams,  507. 

Stimulus,  minimum  (of  light  sense),  34. 

Stop  needle,  811. 

Strabismus,  or  squint,  627;  alternans, 
628,  634  ;  apparent,  635  ;  concomitans, 

627,  774;  constant,  629;  convergens, 

628,  629,  774;  deorsumvergens,  634; 
divergens,  628, 630, 775 ;  dynamic,  613  ; 
intermittent,  632,  633, 634,  640 ;  latent, 
613  ;  measurement  of,  627,  636  ;  mono- 
lateralis,  628  ;  operations  for,  638,  774 ; 
paralyticus,  595,  775;  periodic,  629, 
634 ;  sursumvergens,  634 ;  temporary, 
in  young  children,  633 ;  vertical,  634. 

Strabismus  forceps,  807. 

Strabismus  scissors,  807. 

Straightening  of  tarsus,  789. 

Stramonium  producing  retrobulbar  neu¬ 
ritis,  491. 

Streak,  reflex,  13. 

Streptococcus  causing  acute  conjuncti¬ 
vitis,  48,  91 ;  causing  suppuration  of 
cornea,  167  ;  in  diphtheria,  90. 


Subdural  space,  472. 

Subhyaloid  haemorrhage,  443. 

Subjective  method  of  determining  hy- 
permetropia,  708  ;  of  determining  my  o- 
pia,  691 ;  orientation,  581. 

Subluxation  of  lens,  425. 

Subtarsal  groove.  See  Sulcus  subtar- 

SALIS. 

Suffusio,  424. 

Sulcus  subtarsalis,  40,  110. 

Sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc. 
See  Copper  Sulphate,  Zinc  Sul¬ 
phate. 

Superable  deviation,  616. 

Superior  lachrymal  gland,  560  ;  oblique, 
see  Oblique,  Superior  ;  rectus,  see 
Rectus,  Superior  ;  tarsal  arch,  39. 
Supertraction  crescent,  343. 
Supplemental  crystalline  lens,  681. 
Suppuration  of  wound  after  eye  opera¬ 
tions,  740. 

Suppurative  keratitis,  137,  145. 
Suprachorioid,  263. 

Supravaginal  space,  270. 

Sursumduction,  618. 

Sursumvergence,  618. 

Suspensory  ligament  of  lens,  391. 

Suture,  Gaillard’s,  for  entropion,  799 ; 
Snellen’s,  for  ectropion,  797  ;  Snellen’s, 
for  entropion,  79A:  tobacco  bag,  217, 
78i. 

Swelling  catarg^>409,  415. 
Symblephai^^  1 17 ;  anterius,  117;  pos- 
teriuSy3^  117  ;  prevention  of,  in 
dipHj^gJal  conjunctivitis,  89 ;  totale, 

iietic  inflammation,  313 ;  irido- 
.t  cyclitis,  312;  irritation  of  eye,  313, 

QIC  .  ^1 


Streptothrix  Foersteri  occluding  canalit£)X  316  ;  ophthalmia,  312,  316. 

ulus,  572.  ■’  '  •  -  ~  ~ 

Strictures  of  canaliculus,  572  ;  of 
mal  duct,  565  ;  dilatation  < 
division  of,  574. 

Stroma  pigment.  253,  26& 

Strychnine  in  keratitisyicjiroparalvtica, 

178;  in  optic-qe^jR  lesions,  491;  in 
retinitis  pigmeja^?  457;  in  tobacco 
amblyopia.  4JM&J 
Sty,  532. 

Subarachi^^pace,  472. 

Subcoqj&nctival  ecchymosis,  123;  em- 
p^tanV  124 ;  injections,  155,  162 ; 

^dema,  122. 


Sympathetic,  paralysis  of,  333. 

Synchysis  corporis  vitrei,  432 ;  scintil- 
lans,  434. 

Synechia,  annular  posterior,  293,  304, 
321,  322 ;  anterior,  150  ;  anterior,  oc¬ 
curring  without  perforation  of  cornea, 
208;  posterior,  291,  296,  299,  309;  pos¬ 
terior,  treatment,  320  ;  total,  posterior, 
296,  304,  321. 

Syphilis,  hereditary,  symptoms  of,  188, 
193  ;  producing  blennorrhceaof  lachry¬ 
mal  sac,  565,  566 ;  producing  optic 
neuritis,  485 ;  producing  parenchym¬ 
atous  keratitis,  188,  193. 
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Syphilitic  disease  of  skin  causing  con¬ 
junctivitis,  103  ;  iritis,  309,  315,  317  ; 
keratitis,  188,  192,  193 ;  neuritis,  485 ; 
paralysis  of  accommodation,  729 ;  pa¬ 
ralysis  of  ocular  muscles,  602,  610; 
retinitis,  453 ;  tarsitis,  536 ;  ulcers  of 
conjunctiva,  110  ;  ulcers  of  cornea, 
159. 

Syringe,  Anel’s,  567,  808. 

Tabes,  Argyll-Robertson  pupil  in,  492; 
causing  paralysis  of  accommodation, 
729;  causing  paralysis  of  exterior 
muscles  of  eye,  602,  610  ;  causing  sim¬ 
ple  atrophy  of  optic  nerve,  491 ;  miosis 
in,  492. 

Tapetum  of  the  carnivora,  9. 

Tar,  preparations  of,  in  blepharitis,  531. 

Tarsal  arches,  inferior  and  superior,  39, 
517 ;  muscles,  513,  533. 

Tarsitis  syphilitica,  536. 

Tarsorrhaphy,  793 ;  in  ectropion,  798 ; 
lateral,  793  ;  median,  794 ;  provisional, 


Tension,  intra-ocular,  273;  diminution 
of,  392 ;  how  affected  by  miotics  and 
mydriatics,  283 ;  increase  of,  causing 
ectasia?  of  sclera,  245 ;  increase  of, 
following  discission,  758 ;  increase  of, 
how  causing  mydriasis,  332 ;  increase 
of,  how  produced  in  glaucoma,  379 ; 
increase  of,  in  primary  and  secondary 
glaucoma,  362  ;  increase  of,  in  staphy¬ 
loma  of  cornea,  215,  220 ;  increase  of, 
why  reduced  by  iridectomy,  388;  in 
cyclitis,  297  ;  measurement  of,  4,  273. 

Tensor  tarsi,  517  ;  chorioidese,  257. 

Tessellated  fundus,  15,  263. 

Testing,  functional,  27. 

Test  types,  Arlt’s,  673 ;  Jager’s,  673 ; 
Kuchler’s,  673;  Snellen’s,  672,  673; 
Snellen’s,  for  detecting  malingerers, 
37. 

Theobald’s  lachrymal  probe,  808. 

Thermo-cautery  in  conjunctivitis  eczem- 
atosa,  97;  in  corneal  ulcers,  155, 
166 ;  in  exenteration  of  orbit,  785  ;  in 
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Tarsus,  514 ;  diseases  of,  536 ;  straighten¬ 
ing  of,  789. 

Tattooing  of  cornea,  207,  211,  809. 

Tattooing  needles,  207,  809. 

Teale’s  operation  for  symblepharon,  119. 

Tears,  abolition  of  secretion  of,  575 ; 
composition  of,  562 ;  conduction  of,  to 
nose,  563  ;  excessive  secretion  of,  575 ; 
secretion  of,  563  ;  secretion  of,  in  xero¬ 
sis  conjunctivae.  122. 

Teichopsia,  499. 

Telangiectasis  of  lids,  557  ;  of  orbit,  656. 

Temporal  hemiopia,  477. 

Tendency  to  fusion  of  double  images, 
591. 

Tenectomy,  777. 

Tenonitis,  525,  649. 

Tenon’s  capsule,  577,  642  ;  space,  26&\J) 

Tenotomy,  772, 774,  776 ;  accidefl^tffer, 
779,  780;  bilateral,  when  indi^Mi,  778; 
effect  of,  how  diminishe^TjTO  ;  effect 
of,  how  increased,  7J'8(^enect  of,  how 
estimated,  772,  77&Nj5o;  exophthal- 
mus  after,  779  ; result  of,  779  ; 
graduated,  -  how  acting, 

instrument^^W,  807 ;  partial, 
sinking  ij^Vf  caruncle  after,  779. 

Tenotoif^^o^k,  807. 

Tenob^myscissors,  807. 
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vascular  tumors  of  lids,  557. 

Thiersch’s  grafts,  801. 

Third  nerve,  course  of,  589 ;  nucleus  of, 
588;  paralysis  of,  600,  611. 

Thread  operation,  777,  778. 

Thrombosis  of  cavernous  sinus,  525,  649 ; 

of  central  vein,  447. 

Tinctura  opii  crocata^A  157. 
Tissue-paper  test,  5®tf\  J 
Tobacco-amblyoDW^K9. 

Tobacco-bag  ^17,  ?81. 

“  Toilet  ”  eye  in  cataract  extrac¬ 

tion, 

Ton</6rc^Jary  muscle,  731. 

TtfnicSepasms  of  ocular  muscles,  640. 
T«?tometers,  273. 

^jSrpid  ulcer  of  cornea,  146. 

^Torpor  retinae,  176. 

Torsion,  578. 

Total  color  blindness,  506 ;  ectasiae  of 
sclera,  245 ;  excavation,  13,  365 ;  hy- 
permetropia,  708 ;  posterior  synechia, 
296,  304,  321 ;  staphyloma  of  cornea, 
212,  216,  221. 

Toxic  amblyopia.  488-491. 

Trachoma,  64 ;  acute,  69 ;  anatomical 
characters  of,  64,  78;  Arlti,  80;  com¬ 
plications  of,  66;  complications  of, 
treatment,  75 ;  connection  with  fol¬ 
licular  conjunctivitis,  84  ;  course,  67 ; 
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dissemination  of,  77 ;  ectropion  in,  71 
endemic  in  Europe  from  the  earliest 
times,  77;  entropion  in,  71  ;  epidemic, 
77 ;  etiology  of,  72,  85  ;  folliculare,  80 ; 
gelatinous,  80 ;  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  of,  73  ;  granular  form  of,  05,  79 ; 
history  of,  77 ;  microbe  of,  85 ;  mix- 
tum,  79,  80 ;  of  lachrymal  sac,  573 ; 
opacities  of  cornea  in,  71 ;  pannus  in, 
66,  68,  81 ;  papillary  form  of,  65,  78 ; 
prophylaxis  of,  76 ;  ptosis  in,  83 ; 
sequelae,  of,  69-72 ;  sequelae,  treatment 
of,  76 ;  statistics  of,  77 ;  symblepharon 
in,  71 ;  symptoms  of,  64 ;  treatment  of, 
73,  85;  trichiasis  in,  70;  ulcers  of 
cornea  in,  67,  68,  77,  159  ;  varieties  of, 
79,  84 ;  verum,  80 ;  xerosis  in,  71. 

Trachomatous  conjunctivitis,  64;  pan¬ 
nus,  66,68,  81 ;  ulcer  of  cornea,  67,  68, 
77,  159. 

Transfixion  of  iris,  756. 

Transparency  of  cornea,  136 ;  of  refract¬ 
ing  media,  how  determined,  9. 

Transplantation  of  cornea,  206,  222 ;  of 
zone  of  hair  follicles,  787. 

Traumatic  cataract,  417,  422 ;  conjunc¬ 
tivitis,  112;  dislocation  of  lens,  326, 
428 ;  iritis,  312,  319  ;  paralyses  of  ocu¬ 
lar  muscles,  602,  611  ;  striate  opacity, 
198  ;  ulcers  of  cornea,  159,  165. 

Tremulous  cataract,  412. 

Trichiasis,  537 ;  development  of,  in  tra¬ 
choma,  70  ;  operations  for,  786. 

Trochlea,  576. 

Trochlear  nerve,  576,  578 ;  nucleus  of, 
589  ;  paralysis  of,  600,  606,  607. 

Tropometer,  821. 

True  image,  584. 

Tuberculosis  of  chorioid,  356 ;  of  com 
junctiva,  107;  of  iris,  311,  326, 
of  lachrymal  gland,  571 ;  qf  lach 
sac,  573;  producing  parenqjMG^ous 
keratitis,  190. 

Tuberculous  iritis,  311,  3^  J&9  ;  ulcers 
of  conjunctiva,  107. 

Tumor  cavernosus  %MJds,  557;  lacri- 
malis,  564. 

Tumors  of  brain^mhicing  choked  disk, 
484,  486  ;  ^(S^horioid,  353  ;  of  ciliary 
body,  327^^1;  of  conjunctiva,  124; 
of  corajA  225 ;  of  eyeball,  enucleation 
fqr,^^;  *>f  iris,  326 ;  of  lids,  556 ;  of 
ofqc  nerve,  493,  783 ;  of  orbit,  655. 


Tunica  vasculosa  lentis,  286. 

Tylosis,  528,  531. 

Tyrrel’s  hook,  720,  812. 

Ulcer  (of  conjunctiva),  109;  tuberculous, 
107. 

Ulcer  (corneal),  138,  145 ;  asthenic,  146 ; 
atheromatous,  161 ;  blennorrhoeal,  159  ; 
catarrhal,  46,  48, 159  ;  central  non-irri- 
tative,  159  ;  cicatrization  of.  139,  146, 
149 ;  cleansed,  138,  146 ;  coated,  138, 
146 ;  diphtherial,  159 ;  eczematous, 
158 ;  etiology  of,  153 ;  forms  of,  158 ; 
foul,  138,  146 ;  glaucomatous,  161 ; 
herpetic,  159 ;  infiltrated,  138,  146 ; 
marginal,  156 ;  perforation  of,  147 ; 
primary,  153 ;  prognosis  of,  158 ;  pro¬ 
gressive,  138, 146  ;  regressive,  138, 146  ; 
rodent,  139;  secondary,  153;  serpent, 
see  Ulcus  serpens  ;  serpiginous,  146 ; 
symptoms  of,  145  ;  syphilitic,  159 ;  tor¬ 
pid,  146  ;  trachomatous,  67,  68,  77, 159  ; 
traumatic,  159,  165  ;  treatment  of,  153, 
161 ;  variolous,  173. 

Ulcer  (of  lids),  522,  523 ;  rodent,  538. 

Ulcus  cornese,  138  ;  corneae  rodens,  159  ; 
cornea)  septicum,  corneas  seiqsens,  see 
Ulcus  serpens  ;  rodens  (corneas),  159  ; 
rodens  (of  lids),  53^;  septicum  (cor- 
neae),  see  Ulcus  i 

Ulcus  serpens,  163 

Unguentum  en^Mbtis  in  blepharitis,  530, 
531. 

Unguis, 

Unripe  *??£Vact,  409, 414 ;  artificial  ripen- 
ii(£T^J^552 ;  discission  of,  757. 
rc  amaurosis,  449. 

a,  251 ;  condition  of,  in  glaucoma, 
77, 383  ;  inflammation  of,  after  opera¬ 
tions,  740;  participation  of,  in  visual 
act,  274. 

Uveal  division  of  cornea,  133,  134;  tract, 
251. 

Uveitis  anterior,  184. 

Uveo-scleritis,  230. 

Vaccine  ulcers  in  conjunctiva,  109. 

Values  of  colors,  505. 

Valve,  Hasner’s,  564. 

Valvelike  closure  of  wounds  in  oblique 
incisions,  743. 

Van  Millingen’s  operation  for  trichiasis, 
791. 
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Yapor  hot,  employed  in  cicatrizing  ul¬ 
cers  of  the  cornea,  158  ;  in  parenchym¬ 
atous  keratitis,  189. 

Variola,  producing  conjunctivitis,  102; 
ulcus  serpens  in,  166,  173. 

Yasa  hyaloid ea  propria,  286. 

Vascular  fasciculus,  94,  159  ;  funnel,  11. 

Vascularization  of  cornea  in  keratitis, 
139. 

Vein,  central,  439,  473 ;  thrombosis  of, 
447. 


Venae  vorticosae,  266. 

Venous  pulse  in  vessels  of  optic  nerve,  13, 

Vernal  catarrh,  103. 

Vertical  axis  of  eye,  577;  diplopia,  583. 

Vertigo  in  paralytic  squint,  583. 

Vesicle,  ocular,  primitive,  283 ;  ocular, 
secondary,  284. 

Vesicles  upon  cornea,  181. 

Vesicular  catarrh  of  conjunctiva,  48; 
keratitis,  182. 

Vessels  of  chorioid,  etc.  See  Blood-ves¬ 
sels. 

Vienna  paste  for  obliteration  of  lachry¬ 
mal  sac,  569. 

Violet  blindness,  502. 

Virtual  far  point  in  hypermetropia,  706; 
focus,  663  ;  image,  663. 

Visibility  of  opacities  in  the  refractive 
media  by  ophthalmoscope,  9  ;  of  points, 
dependent  on  their  brilliancy,  617. 

Vision,  after  cataract  extraction,  766 ; 
binocular,  581,  590;  central,  27;  di¬ 
rect,  27;  disturbances  of,  without  ap¬ 
parent  lesion,  495  ;  double,  see  Diplo¬ 
pia;  in  astigmatism,  717  ;  in  opacities 
of  vitreous,  variations  of,  435 ;  in 


strabismus,  628,  635 ;  indirect,  27 ; 
peripheral,  27;  qualitative,  673;  quanti¬ 
tative,  673;  restoration  of,  spontaneous, 
in  cataract,  416  ;  solid,  591 ;  stereo^ 
scopic,  591 ;  tests  for,  in  opacities^!*, 
the  refracting  media,  749,  75!>N^i 
excentric  pupil,  753.  ^  Q 

Visual  acuity,  27,  670  ;  ab^lujte,  674 ; 
diminution  of,  simulatir^ana  produc¬ 
ing  myopia,  673,  697  i^fcjmtaract,  399  ; 
relative,  674  ;  test^Vjlh  reference  to 
central  vision.<^j\^ests  for,  671,  749. 

Visual  angle,  ;  field,  see  Field 

of  Vision  j^irple,  440;  sensations,  law 
govern ft^^evebral  localization  of,  476  ; 
sphe^47o. 


Vitiated  air  producing  conjunctivitis, 
46,  52. 

Vitreous  humor,  431 ;  artificial,  785 ; 
cysticercus  in,  435 ;  detachment  of, 
433  ;  development  of,  285 ;  diseases  of, 
431 ;  entozoa  in,  435  ;  exudation  into, 
in  cyclitis,  297 ;  favoring  the  growth 
of  germs,  239;  filaria  in,  435;  foreign 
bodies  in,  433  ;  haemorrhages  into,  238, 
435  ;  liquefaction  of,  432 ;  luxation  of 
lens  into,  426,  427,  764 ;  nutrition  of, 
how  effected,  271 ;  opacities  of,  431, 
434 ;  prolapse  of,  in  cataract  extrac¬ 
tion,  764;  prolapse  of,  in  iridectomy, 
755 ;  prolapse  of,  in  iridotomy,  756. 

Vitreous  lamina  of  chorioid,  264. 

Von  Gfraefe’s  cystitome,  812 ;  discovery 
of  iridectomy  in  glaucoma, 364;  equilib¬ 
rium  test,  615  ;  linear  knife,  769,  812; 
linear  knife,  uses  of,  747,  748,  755,  756, 
761 ;  method  of  cataract  extraction, 
768-770;  method  of  performing  ad¬ 
vancement,  777 ;  method  of  perform¬ 
ing  tenotomy,  777 ;  operation  for 
ptosis,  801 ;  reaching  test,  597 ;  symp¬ 
tom  (in  Basedow’s  disease),  653,  655 ; 
theory  of  glaucoma,  380 ;  thread  opera¬ 
tion,  777,  778 ;  tractor,  812. 

Von  W al tiler’s  method  of  tarsorrhaphy, 


793. 

Vortices  of  the  chorioid 


Waldau’s  fixation  f^pps,  735. 

Waldeyer’s  muca^^tands,  38,  39. 

Warlomont’s  /wSi ration  for  trichiasis, 
790. 

lication  of,  in  conjunctivitis 
)sa,  97;  in  diphtheritic  con- 
^tivitis,  88;  in  iritis,  318;  in  Itera¬ 
tes  neuroparalytica,  178  ;  in  keratitis 
profunda,  194;  in  keratomalacia,  177  ; 

I  in  parenchymatous  keratitis,  189;  in 
ulcers  of  the  cornea,  155 ;  in  ulcus 
serpens,  166. 

Warts  on  lids,  556. 

Watered-silk  reflex,  15. 

Weber’s  canaliculus  knife,  567, 808 ;  con¬ 
cave  lance,  771, 812  ;  double  hook,  812 ; 
loop,  764 ;  method  of  cataract  extrac¬ 
tion,  771 ;  sound  for  gradual  dilata¬ 
tion,  574,  808. 

Weeks’s  bacillus,  48,  91. 

Weeping,  575. 
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Wenzel's  method  of  cataract  extraction, 
•  771. 

Wernicke’s  hemiopic  pupillary  reaction, 
481. 

Wheel  rotation,  578. 

White-precipitate  ointment  in  conjunc¬ 
tivitis,  eczema,  coryza,  and  blepharitis, 
53,  74,  98,  106,  520,  530,  531. 

Winking,  512  ;  habitual,  552. 

Wolfe’s  operation  for  symblepharon, 
119. 

Worsted  test  for  color  blindness,  507. 

Wound,  operation,  external,  741  ;  gaping 
of,  742 ;  internal,  741 ;  obliquity  of, 
742  ;  suppuration  of,  740. 

Wounds  of  conjunctiva,  110;  of  cornea, 
199 ;  of  eye,  232,  652 ;  of  eye,  frequency 
of,  242 ;  of  iris,  323 ;  of  lids,  554 ;  of 
optic  nerve,  493 ;  of  orbit,  650 ;  of 
sclera,  232 :  penetrating  of  eye,  232. 

Xanthelasma,  556. 

Xanthoma,  556. 

Xerophthalmus,  71. 

Xerosis,  120 ;  bacillus  of,  121 ;  conjunc¬ 
tivas,  71,  120 ;  epithelialis,  121 ;  gen¬ 
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eral,  120 ;  glabra,  121 ;  in  trachoma, 
71;  local,  120;  of  cornea,  175,  180; 
parenchymatosa,  121;  partialis,  121; 
squamosa,  121 ;  totalis,  121. 

Yellow  spot.  See  Macula  cutea. 

bellow  oxide-ointment,  yellow- precipi¬ 
tate  ointment,  74,  97,  157,  189,  530. 

Young-Iielmholtz’s  theory  of  color  per¬ 
ception,  502. 

Zeiss’s  glands,  513. 

Zeissian  sty,  532. 

Zinc  oxide  ointment  in  eczema  of  lids, 
520. 

Zinc  sulphate  in  conjunctivitis,  53. 

Zinn,  scleral  circle  of  vessels  of,  266; 
zonula  of,  394,  397. 

Zona  ophthalmica,  182,  519. 

Zone,  interpalpebral,  518 ;  nuclear  of 
lens,  396. 

Zonula,  zonula  ciliaris,  zonula  Zinnii, 
394,  397. 

Zonular  cataract,  404,  407;  opacity  of 
cornea,  209. 

Zonule  of  Zinn,  394,  397. 
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